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NY  one  who  knows  the  Devon  country  in  wm- 
ter-time  will  appreciate  the  sensations  with 
which  we  left  London,  in  the  midst  of  dense  fog- 
and  dreariness,  one  December  morning",  and  toward 
evening  found  ourselves  whirled  into  a  country  of 
tender  greens,  where,  if  there  was  not  actual  ver- 
dure, there  seemed  the  light  and  purity  of  approaching  spring.  It  was  almost  as 
though  winter  could  never  really  have  been  there — almost  as  though  the  note  of  the 
blackbird  might  be  near;  and  in  spite  of  a  little  thin  drizzle  of  rain,  there  was  a 
glow  and  look  of  cheer  on  all  things  about  us. 

The  small  town  where  we  settled  down  for  a  time  was  not  far  from  Torbay,  and 
included  all  the  desirable  elements  of  a  winter  resort.  It  was,  in  English  parlance, 
homely,  well-to-do,  and  comfortable,  with  the  sea  within  easy  distance,  and  encom- 
passed by  a  rich  rolling  country  that  stretched  out  with  varied  breaks  to  the  moors, 
and  it  had  the  charm  of  quaint  old  streets,  a  historical  market-place,  and  manor- 
houses  of  centuries  gone  by,  combined  with  a  smart  little  neiv  town,  all  terraces,  villas, 
and  square,  so  that  one  might  in  one's  lodgings  have  all  the  "  modern  conveniences," 
and  in  one's  saunterings  all  the  fascination  of  old  fashions  in  architecture,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  people  one  encountered. 

The  handsome  town  was  nearest  to  the  station,  and  presented  a  fine  appearance, 
with  its  rows  of  houses  built  in  semi-detached  villa  style,  circling  about  a  green 
where  stood  a  brand-new  churcli,  with  a  bravely  clanging  bell  that  woke  echoes 
far  and  wide.  There  were  no  shops  in  this  part  of  the  town,  and  no  attempt  at 
seclusion  in  its  fine  roads  and  pathways;  but  turning  to  left  or  right  it  was  easy  to 
reach  lanes  with  tangled  hedge-rows  that  led  upward  to  the  country-sides  where  all 
was  old  and  quiet  and  almost  mediaeval,  past  gateways  and  garden  walls  that  shel- 
tered houses  wherein  King  Charles  might  have,  and  sometimes  had,  slept,  or  down 
toward  the  old  town,  where  the  market-cross  made  an  imposing  centre,  and  where 
in  half  a  dozen  very  old  streets  the  houses  or  shops  showed  at  intervals  bits  of  seven- 
teenth-century architecture,  sometimes  forlornly  wedged  in  with  the  most  common- 
Entered  according  to  Act  of  Con^^ress.  in  the  year  1885,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington.    All  rights  reserved. 
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place  repairs,but  generally  well  preserved, 
and  sig-nificant  of  the  old  days  when  Will- 
iam Prince  of  Orange  came  riding  down 
the  High  Street,  and  the  good  people  of 
the  Devon  town  offered  him  their  alle- 
giance. 

The  town  had  its  history,  set  deep  in  the 
heart  of  more  stirring  chronicles,  but  full 
of  an  element  which  seemed  vital  and 
real  to  us  as  we  wandered  about,  study- 
ing old  landmarks  and  modern  manners. 
It  had  always  been  stanchly  Protestant,  I 
believe — was  then  the  most  conservatively 
prejudiced  place  I  was  ever  in — and  when 
it  had  welcomed  a  monarch  or  taken  part 
in  any  historical  event,  it  seemed  to  have 
throbbed  with  a  satisfaction  inherited  by 
the  generations  that  followed,  so  that,  in 
spite  of  some  new  ways  of  thinking  and 
feeling,  the  flavor  of  old  times  was  never 
lost;  and  it  may  be  that  our  sympathies 
were  most  strongly  roused  by  finding  here 
and  there  traces  of  Mayflower  days,  of 
those  remarkable  Pilgrim  fathers,  some  of 
whom  set  sail  from  this  very  portion  of 
the  Devon  coast,  leaving  behind  tliem 
manners  and  phrases  which  were  curious- 
ly familiar  to  our  American  observation. 
And  not  only  were  there  such  sugges- 
tions among  the  people  living  and  work- 
ing in  the  town,  but  in  the  church-yards, 
where  occasionally  one  came  upon  a  name 
or  a  line  wliich  was  startlingly  like  home. 

There  came  in  the  lirst  days  a  sense  of 


eagerness  to  know  all  about  this  wonderful 
winter  country,  which  w^e  fancied  must  in- 
clude so  much  that  was  wildly  romantic, 
legendary,  and  even  weird;  but  after  a 
time  we  settled  down  to  a  quietly  ordered 
existence,  studying  the  "  ways  and  means" 
of  the  people  about  us,  and  developing  a 
fine  taste  for  very  trifling  matters  in  cus- 
toms or  manners,  or  even  in  marketing. 

There  were  half  a  dozen  houses  in  the 
town  where  lodgings  were  let,  and  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  some  to  know  that  a  set 
of  two  or  three  airy  and  nicely  furnished 
rooms  was  to  be  had  with  "attendance" 
for  about  seven  dollars  a  week,  and  one's 
marketing  could  be  done  in  a  fascinating 
manner,  the  shops  being  so  nice  and  old- 
fashioned,  and  one's  dealings  with  such 
individuals  as  the  green-grocer,  the  dairy 
woman,  etc.,  having  a  flavor  of  primitive 
simplicity  about  them  which  was  very 
charming.  I  well  remember  my  first  visit 
to  the  dairy,  which  was  at  one  end  of 
rather  a  mucidy  little  street  in  which  all 
the  houses  showed  bulging  windows,  six- 
teenth-century roofs,  and  tiny  panes  of 
glass.  The  dairy  woman  had  a  "bit  of  a 
yard"  within  her  gate,  wherein  a  cheerful 
famil}^  of  ducks  and  chickens,  and  one  pig 
in  deep  seclusion,  held  their  sway ;  and  yet 
they  were  very  well  mannered,  for  they 
made  no  effort  to  pass  within  the  always 
open  doorway  of  the  little  tumble-down 
house  to  the  right.    It  was  tumble-down, 
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but  scrupulously  neat.  The  kitchen  had 
a  sanded  floor,  a  fine  clock,  and  a  gener- 
ous fire,  where  something  savory  seemed 
always  simmering;  and  beyond  this  was 
the  dairy,  with  its  shining  pans,  and 
long  windows  made  gay  by  geraniums 
all  winter  long.  But  the  most  attract- 
ive object  in  the  house  was  the  dairy  wo- 
man's daughter,  whom  I  thought  tlien, 
and  think  now,  tiie  most  blooming  crea- 


or  the  drama.  Dolly's  hands  were  red 
enough,  no  doubt,  and  I  nmst  say  her  ex- 
pression was  the  most  hopelessly  stupid; 
but  for  mere  flesh  and  blood  beauty  the 
girl  was  incomparable,  and  seemed  not  to 
have  the  least  particle  of  consciousness  to 
be  stirred  to  vanity  by  tlie  adnuring  looks 
I  often  saw  cast  upon  her — market-days 
and  the  like,  when  the  Corydons  and  Phyl- 
lises  of  the  country-side  flocked  into  the 
town.  At  the  fair,  Dolly  did  quite 
an  active  trade  without  so  much 
as  once  trying  to  coquet  above  her 
wares.  In  the  course  of  time  I 
learned  that  she  was  engaged  to  a 
young  workman  in  Torquay,  him- 
self of  the  very  calm  and  bovine 
order  of  looks  and  manners,  and, 
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ture  I  have  ever  seen.  She  Avas  a  com- 
plete type  of  her  class — rarely,  I  think,  to 
be  met  with  out  of  Devonshire,  even  in 
England — and  presented  herself  that  first 
morning  to  my  gaze  as  a  dazzlingly  pink 
and  white,  blue-eyed,  and  brown-haired 
creature  in  a  blue  cotton  gown,  the  sleeves 
of  which  were  rolled  up  so  as  to  show  the 
round  white  arms,  which  one  fancies  only 
appropriate  in  the  dairy-maid  of  poetry 


as  the  mother  told  me,  they  were  to  be 
married  as  soon  as  he  earned  twenty-five 
shillings  a  week,  with  which  they  could 
set  up  housekeeping  in  a  four-roomed  cot- 
tage, and  hope  for  certain,  material  com- 
forts of  life. 

The  green-grocer's  was  a  roomy  shop, 
always  deiiciously  fragrant,  redolent  of 
herbs  and  some  spices,  and  presided  over 
by  a  good-humored  man  and  his  wife, 
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who  had  a  very  distinct  love  of  their  call- 
ing", Mrs.  B   cultivating-  certain  vege- 
tables in  her  strip  of  garden  back  of  the 
shop,  and  being  the  very  first  person  in 
town  to  display  bunches  of  primroses  or 
have  good  "sea-kale."    LikeAvise  to  be 

observed  in  Mr.  B  w^as  the  difference 

in  his  manner  when  you  bought  his  pota- 
toes or  greens,  and  when,  in  his  second 
calling  of  waiter,  he  handed  you  your 
soup  or  pudding-  at  the  small  winter  din- 
ner parties  given  in  town.  In  the  shop 
he  was  affably  discursive,  touching-  the 
onions  or  greens  with  a  careless  hand  and 
a  free,  light-hearted  manner.  At  a  din- 
ner table  he  was  curiously  solemn,  and  oc- 
casionally looked  as  though  he  defied  any 
-one  present  to  suggest  that  his  name  bung- 
over  a  shop  in  the  High  Street.  The  fact 
that  he  sold  you  potatoes  for  twopence  a 
pound  was  never  to  be  confounded  with 
the  other  more  imposing  fact  that  for  five 
shillings  an  evening,  attired  in  an  irre- 
proachable costume,  he  waited  on  select 
dinner  parties  among  the  smaller  gentry 
of  the  place.  When  the  real  spring  be- 
gan to  show  itself,  the  little  green-grocery 
had  an  inexhaustible  fascination  for  me. 
The  garden  was  so  spontaneously  gay  and 
flourishing,  and  its  one  bit  of  warm  south- 
ern wall  so  early  stood  hung  with  blos- 
soms, and  B          and  his  wife,  moving 

about  toward  sunset  among  the  small  gar- 
den beds  and  modest  vines,  were  such  pic- 
tures of  honest,  homely  content,  that  I  was 
always  inclined  to  linger  after  I  had  made 
my  purchases,  on  the  excuse  of  making  an 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  asparagus 
and  lettuce. 

We  went  to  a  village  where  winter  held 
a  quiet  brown  dominion,  full  of  shifting, 
changing  lights  that  were  perpetually 
suggestive  of  a  storm  that  never  came. 
It  was  a  good  hunting  country  —  hard 
enough,  yet  rarely  frosty;  and  the  inn, 
which  was  a  sort  of  rendezvous  for  red- 
coats, made  a  picturesque  centre,  stand- 
ing midway  on  a  slope,  with  a  very  con- 
spicuous sign-board,  the  sombre  shade  of 
a  huge  old  tree,  and  a  tap-room  worthy  of 
Teniers.  The  people  were  extremely  prim- 
itive, and  of  the  heavy  rural  type  which 
provides  such  characters  as  Audrey  and 
Touchstone.  Their  lives  were  passed  in 
the  most  monotonous  fashion.  The  work- 
ing people,  those  who  liad  trades  or  steady 
occupation,  earned  from  sixteen  to  thirty 
shillings  a  week,  and  out  of  this  they  near- 
ly all  maintained  lai'ge  families,  the  wo- 


men doing  little  more  than  attend  to  their 
own  household  employments.  As  near- 
ly all  the  daughters  of  such  households  go 
into  service,  the  expenses  decrease  early, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  uncommon  to  see 
an  elderly  couple  living  alone  and  com- 
fortably after  their  flock  have  dispersed. 
There  are  early  hours  among  such  people 
— breakfast  by  six,  and  to  bed  by  eight 
o'clock,  few  being  found  out-of-doors  later 
than  nine  o'clock;  and  so  secluded  and 
simple  w^as  this  little  hamlet  that  I  re- 
member how  very  striking  one  evening's 
eiitertainment  proved  as  a  break  upon  its 
absolute  monotony. 

A  man  came  around  in  a  sort  of  van  or 
caravan,  and  by  means  of  some  florid 
handbills  and  a  large  bell,  and  a  very 
loud,  hoarse  voice,  advertised  a  panoror- 
ma"  which,  as  it  included  views  of  Amer- 
ica, attracted  our  attention  most  successful- 
ly. The  "  panorormist"  took  a  small  hall, 
and  excited  the  community  for  two  even- 
ings, although  so  far  as  material  and  sur- 
roundings went  it  w^as  as  dreary  a  show 
as  one  could  wish  him  to  have  had;  for 
the  reckless  creature  displayed  New  York 
in  awful  colors,  evidently  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  torrid  zone,  and  with  the  palm- 
trees  and  groves  of  Brazil  rampant  in  its 
streets,  while  Indians  were  seen  on  a  place 
called  the  "Thoroughfare,"  which  was  a 
long,  unhappy  sort  of  street  bearing  a 
nightmare-like  resemblance  to  Broadway. 

It  was  odd  sometimes  to  think  of  so 
much,  that  was  placidly  rural  encompass- 
ing a  brilliant  winter  resort  like  Torquay, 
and,  indeed,  after  drifting  along  among 
the  more  primitive  country  villages  for  a 
few  weeks,  the  flrst  visit  to  that  gay  wa-, 
tering-place  had  quite  a  startling  effect. 

Torquay  was  first  brought  into  notice 
when  the  Channel  fleet  used  it  as  an  an- 
chorage, but  it  had  its  associations,  being 
marked  by  one  of  the  most  decisive  epochs 
in  English  history.  Here  landed  William 
of  Orange  in  the  famous  November  of 
1688.  Torquay  was  only  a  fishing  village 
then,  but  for  one  knowing  every  step  of  the 
ground  it  is  eg^y  to  fancy  the  Dutch  prince 
riding  on  past  old  Tor  Abbey — a  gray  build- 
ing set  among  still  winter  colors  away 
from  the  beach  road — or  perhaps  Balta- 
combe  way,  to  Ford  House,  at  whose  gates 
many  a  toui'ist  lingers  now.  Ford  House 
is  not  exactly  what  the  guide-books  call  a 
"stately  pile";  it  is  a  line  gray  house, 
well  pierced  by  windows,  and  with  a  park 
which  always  seemed  to  me  to  retain  the 
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peculiar  quality  of  melancholy  with  which 
even  in  the  spring-time  of  flush  and  color 
the  Devon  country  is  tinged ;  and  here  in 
the  old  house  is  shown  the  room  in  which 


pression  upon  English  or  foreign  minds. 
It  remained  an  obscure  village  until  the 
days  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  then  slowly 
grew  into  prominence,  its  picturesque  ter- 


William  slept  two  nights,  doubtless  well 
fatigued  by  his  reception  at  the  town 
cross  and  his  many  perplexing  anxieties. 
Here  likewise  reposed  King  Charles  in 
earlier  years,  and  around  here  are  asso- 
ciations of  a  famous  Devonshire  outlaw, 
of  whom  I  shall  speak  later.  But  as  a  port, 
Torquay  seems  to  have  made  small  im- 


raced  cliffs,  dotting  gradually  with  villas 
and  hotels,  until  at  length  it  grew  into 
celebrity.  Not  alone  were  the  beauties  of 
its  bay  extolled,  but  the  climate  was  found 
perfect  for  a  winter  sojourn,  and,  indeed, 
one  visiting  it  in  January,  February,  or 
March,  might  fancy  the  bay  and  sky  had 
been  transported  from  Naples. 
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Leaving  tlie  railway  station  one  Feb- 
ruary clay,  we  followed  a  curving  road 
which  brought  us  suddenly  into  view  of 
the  shining  water  with  its  magnificent 
limestone  coast,  and  to  the  left  the  town 
rose  on  its  many  terraces  like  a  scene 
painted  on  some  stage  curtain  suddenly 
let  fall  before  us,  for  villas,  roadways,  and 
terraces  all  seemed  curiously  to  lose  their 
perspective,  and  the  undulations  where 
cool  shadows  rested  were  more  like  touch- 
es on  a  canvas  painted  for  the  striking  ef- 
fect of  a  moment,  while  overhead  the  sky 
was  blue  as  in  summer-time,  the  lazily 
moving  clouds  touching  its  brilliancy  with 
but  faint  hints  of  shadow,  and  no  promise 
or  remembrance  of  any  storm. 

The  beach  was  crowded  with  people,  for 
it  was  early  morning  and  fine  weather, 
and  all  Torquay  was  abroad.  Some  were 
sauntering  on  the  beach,  others  on  the 
tei'races,  and  several  invalids  were  being 
slowly  drawn  up  and  down  in  Bath-chairs 
m  the  white  streak  of  sunlight  that  di- 
vided the  rocky  beach  from  the  first  ter- 
race, and  it  was  hard  to  bear  in  mind  that 


this  was  actual  winter-time,  and  in  Eng- 
land. 

A  long  street  curved  about  the  town, 
and  facing  the  bay,  was  lined  with  shops 
Parisian-like  in  their  brilliant  display  of 
wares.  Here  and  there  in  some  fine  villa 
where  flowers  showed  in  profusion  one  be- 
held the  tempting  legend,  "Apartments," 
and  were  one  to  penetrate  such,  liveried 
servants,  luxuriously  furnished  rooms, 
and  dainty  accommodations  would  be  of- 
fered at  high  prices,  since  Torquay  is  con- 
sidered in  winter  a  resort  for  those  whose 
purses  are  inexhaustible.  The  whole  im- 
pression of  the  place  from  the  first  was  of 
a  Continental  resort.  That  morning  I  re- 
member the  people  idling  up  and  down 
the  streets,  the  band  playing  gayly  in 
the  square,  and  at  every  corner  flower 
girls  standing  behind  tables  heaped  up 
with  blossoms  ;  and  up  a  hilly  road  we 
watched  a  party  of  riders  going  to  the 
"meet"  of  the  South  Devon  hounds,  the 
red  coats  coloring  the  strong  landscape 
with  new  boldness,  and  bringing  into 
force  the  brown  tones  on  either  side, 
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while  the  blue  of  the  sky  dominated  all 
tlie  scene,  as  though  Fortuny  had  flung 
his  brushes  upward  in  despair  of  painting- 
such  sunlight  and  sliadow,  such  white 
against  white,  such  blue  looking  up  at 
blue.  Never,  except  in  the  extreme  south 
of  France,  have  I  seen  that  curious  qual- 
ity of  light  in  everything;  a  white  wall 


was  less  white  than  the  sunshine,  and  yet 
it  stood  out  bravely  holding  its  own,  and 
the  very  figures  of  the  children  on  the 
beach  in  their  blue  dresses,  intense  though 
they  were  as  spots  of  color,  were  not  so 
vivid  as  sky  or  water;  and  still  an  inef- 
fable languor  touched  it  all.  Turning  from 
this  picture,  the  eye  beheld  a  distant  coun- 
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try  of  compassionate  sombre  tones — the 
red  of  the  cliff  striking  against  a  brown- 
ish earth  tliat  led  on  up  and  down  shel- 
tered highways  out  to  a  country  where 
the  cadences  of  this  glorious  winter  land 
rose  and  fell  in  minor  keys. 

Balls,  dances,  assemblies,  and  very  fine 
concerts  enliven  the  Torquay  winter,  and 
I'ound  about  in  the  towns  and  "country" 
a  quiet  sort  of  social  season  goes  on,  with, 
I  fancy,  but  slight  variation  year  after 
year.  In  such  places  one  can  to  a  nicety 
observe  the  differences  between  a  town 
and  country  set — observe  just  where  and 
how  the  country  link  is  secured,  and  learn 
by  a  slow  process  of  absorption  to  distin- 
guish between  the  people  and  people.  Yet 
I  confess  to  having  found  this  a  very  dif- 
ficult task,  and  one  which  baffled  my 
American  precedents  more  than  once,  al- 
though hospitality  is  so  generous  and  kind 
that  the  stranger  is  given  no  time  for  del- 
icate analysis,  and  must  feel  himself  un- 
worthy if  in  his  dissection  he  lays  bare  too 
many  plans.  But  a  provincial  town  in 
England  or  in  America  is  at  all  times  an 
interesting  study^  and  down  here,  perhaps 
what  most  impressed  me  as  an  American 
was  the  vitality  of  prejudice.  That  it 
should  flourish  and  put  forth  new  roots 
and  new  growth  just  on  a  few  time-worn, 
feeble  traditions  which  really,  when  one 
searched  the  hearts  of  the  kindest  and 
most  hospitable  people  on  earth,  had  no 
actual  feeling  to  support  them,  was  a  con- 
stant surprise  to  us;  yet,  after  all,  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  frame-work  of  restraint 
which  enfolds  English  social  life  in  town 
or  country  has  its  advantages. 

Not  a  peasant  coming  and  going  in  this 
little  community,  not  a  shepherd,  not  the 
humblest  creature  who  drank  his  cider  at 
the  "  Dragon"  (not  venturing  to  the  more 
aristocratic  "George"),  but  felt  instinct- 
ively that,  according  to  the  rules  of  life, 
the  lot  of  man  was  to  accept  his  own  place, 
and  always  look  up  to  some  one  who  look- 
ed down,  with  a  perfect  right  to  do  so, 
upon  him. 

Dinners,  some  dances,  card  parties,  and 
high  teas  enliven  the  winter  season  of 
a  country  town  sucli  as  this,  where  all 
through  the  winter  months  a  certain  sem- 
blance of  warmth  and  careless  growtli 
gives  a  tone  of  spring,  and  a  strong  bond 
between  the  classes  is  created  by  Church 
interests.  Let  the  rector  and  his  curates 
be  ever  so  aristocratic,  there  are  occasions 
when  they  must  be  of  and  with  the  peo- 


ple, and  I  recall  vividly  certain  festival 
practices,  school  entertainments,  and  the 
like,  when  there  seemed  almost  a  touch 
of  American  equality  in  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  on  one  occasion — a  tea  party  for 
some  church  need — I  might  but  for  one 
or  two  evidences  that  I  was  in  Devonshire 
have  fancied  myself  in  Maine  or  Connect- 
icut. 

The  Sunday-school  building  was  de- 
voted to  the  entertainment,  and  hung  with 
bunting,  flowers,  and  lanterns,  while  at 
long  tables  tea  and  buns  and  cakes  were 
dispensed  by  very  smiling  young  people, 
and  during  the  evening  selections  of  mu- 
sic were  ' '  obligingly  rendered"  by  ' '  gifted 
amateurs"  in  the  congregation.  Except 
that  the  choral  singing  was  far  better, 
and  the  solos  much  poorer,  it  might  have 
been  an  entertainment  in  America;  but 
the  acute  differences  were  in  certain  fig- 
ures or  groups  which  now  and  again 
projected  themselves  from  the  common- 
place of  familiar  scenes;  my  blooming 
dairy-maid,  for  example,  in  her  Sunday 
best,  with  her  lovely  inexpressive  coun- 
tenance one  blush  all  the  evening,  as  she 
sauntered  about  on  her  lover's  arm,  was 
strikingly  typical — courtesying  with  a  lit- 
tle duck  to  the  clerical  gentleman  who 
addressed  her,  and  twirling  an  end  of  her 
yellow  shawl  when  one  of  the  "quality" 
good-naturedly  inquired  for  her  welfare, 
or  made  some  civil  remark  to  her  young 
man,  and  her  long-drawn  breath  and  ex- 
clamation of  "La,  Jan,  that  be  foine,  be- 
ant  it  ?"  when  a  pretty  girl,  in  blue  cash- 
mere gown  and  white  kid  gloves,  had 
finished  singing  "Twickenham  Ferry." 
Also  the  presence  of  certain  rustics  in  cor- 
duroy or  velveteens,  the  look  on  certain 
farmers'  faces,  and  the  air  of  comfortably 
accepted  plebeian  ism,  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  made  an  impressive  difference  be- 
tween such  a  gathering  in  our  country 
and  England.  Whereas  with  us  social 
distinctions  would  be  difficult  to  maintain 
on  a  similar  occasion,  here  they  pro- 
nounced themselves  in  definite  lines.  If 
there  was  a**sliglit  air  of  contempt  any- 
where, it  was  in  the  agriculturally  in- 
clined portion  of  the  company :  some  farm- 
ers tliere  were  wliose  rosy  countenances 
betrayed  a  touch  of  scorn  now  and  again, 
and  I  doubt  not  later  many  a  discussion 
as  to  tlie  rights  and  wrongs  of  various 
questions  was  held  in  an  adjacent  tap- 
room, and  ideas  not  to  be  expressed  in  the 
presence  of  the  "quality"  were  sent  forth 
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quivering  into  a 
responsive  circle. 
No  people  are 
more  clearly  de- 
cided in  their 
opinions  than 
these  very  farm- 
ers of  southern. 
England.  They 
have  and  hold 
and  are  ready 
to  analyze  their 
points  of  view, 
not  swerving 
from  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  traditions  of  caste  or  any 
rights  of  those  above  them;  and  I  think 
it  is  one  more  evidence  in  favor  of  a  life 
of  out-of-door  toil  that  the  inner  sense  of 
freedom  in  the  individual  asserts  itself, 
and  what  is  intrinsically  superior  rises 
above  the  dross  of  custom  and  conven- 
tioiinlity. 

AV  1)011  the  days  were  mild  enough  to 
<i(liiiit  of  very  idle  kind  of  sauntering,  I 
often  talked  with  tlie  country  people,  es- 
pecially with  a  certain  farmer  whose  rich 
pastures  must  have  been  beautiful  to  see 
in  the  real  spring  and  summer,  and  I 
found  him  very  seriously  anxious  on  two 


questions — American  exports, 
and  the  tendency  among  the 
rising  generation  in  England 
to  desert  agriculture. 

"I  tell  'ee  what,  ma'am," 
he  said,  one  crisp,  quiet  day, 
leaning  against  his  hedge,  and 
looking  up  and  down  reflect- 
ing—  "  I  tell  'ee  it  be  part  'unt- 
ing  as  does  it,  the  fondness 
they  young  people  'as  for  sport, 
ye  see,  and  a  part  a-wantin'  to 
get  away  like  up  to  the  toones. 
In  my  young  days  I  rode  a  bit 
when  I  had  a  chance;  but  I 
didn't  care  for  a  red  coat  mor'n 
a  brown  'un;  and  when  I  got 
my  farm  I  didn't  think  of  nort  but  stickin' 
to  it.    Now  'em  must  be  up  and  off,  an' 
it's  '  Feyther,  I  think  as  how  I'd  like  to 
see  the  world  a  bit,'  or  '  Country's  too  dull 
for  me,  feyther.'    Oh,  they're  fules  now, 
I  do  b'lieve,  ma'am — not  what  they  was  in 
my  young  days." 

And  my  honest  friend  sighed  deeply,, 
but  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  persuaded  him 
to  believe  that  every  middle  age  sees  its 
youth  in  glorified  perspective. 

At  first  that  part  of  the  country  seem- 
ed, socially  speaking,  so  inactive  that  we 
watched  with  great  interest  for  signs  of 
life  and  movement  among  the  working 
people,  who,  of  course,  predominated  both 
in  numbers  and  variety.  The  first  no- 
ticeable feature  was  that  the  majority  were 
dissenters,  and  after  two  months  in  our 
little  town  one  needed  not  to  be  re-assured 
that  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Salem  Chapel  she 
presented  a  faithful  and  by  no  means  sa- 
tirical picture,  for  here  I  saw  repeated  all 
the  small  ostentations  and  hostilities  of 
dissenting  Carlingford,  the  eager,  fervid, 
poorly  paid  minister,  who,  in  spite  of  a 
fairly  good  education  and  a  definitely 
soaring  soul,  stood  completely  beyond  the 
pale  of  "society,"  and  was  no  more  to  be 
allowed  within  it  than  were  his  first-class 
patrons,  the  green-grocer  and  the  baker  of 
High  Street,  j^et  who  was  much  to  be 
X^itied,  since  from  the  very  nature  of  his 
education  and  calling  he  felt  himself  a 
superior  being,  who  liad  a  right  to  mental 
and  social  food  of  a  kind  better  than  his 
honest,  hard-working  friends  could  offer 
him.  I  used  to  look  at  his  tall,  slim  fig- 
ure as  he  went  up  and  down  the  little  busi- 
ness streets,  wind  and  rain  mattering  but 
little  to  him,  and  think  of  the  wide  gulf 
of  difference  between  the  position  of  such 
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a  one  in  England  and  America,  for  in  the 
Devonshire  town  the  dissenting  minister 
was  not  even  looked  upon  as  a  gentleman ; 
and  Avhen  one  fine  old  lady,  who  had  her 


hands  well  on  the  reins  of  society,  was 
known  to  have  called  on  the  minister's 
quiet  little  wife,  the  town  listened  in  won- 
der and  consternation,  and  no  less  than 
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five  different  people  called  upon  her  to 
remonstrate  upon  so  lawless  an  innova- 
tion. 

Tlie  "  chai)er'  was  a  bare-looking-  edi- 
lice,  offering'  no  homage  to  the  decorative 
arts,  and  attempting-  none  of  the  consola- 
tions of  florid  texts  or  comfortable  has- 
socks, but  I  have  a  recollection  of  it  one 
wet  and  windy  night  when  tlie  minister 
preached  willi  an  almost  startling- fervor, 


and  the  voices  of  the  little  heavy  cong-re- 
gation  rose  and  fell  in  hymn-sing-ing-  that 
was  a  forcible  reminder  of  Methodist  meet- 
ings in  America.  They  had  revivals,  of 
course;  and  with  astonishing  frankness, 
young  people,  roused  to  a  fervor  of  re- 
morse and  passionate  expression,  stood 
up  and  told  the  congregation  of  their  sins, 
this  liour  of  intense  utterances  being  curi- 
ously in  contrast  with  the  colorless,  mat- 
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ter-of-fact  experiences  of  their  daily  lives, 
wherein  market-day  was  an  excitement, 
and  the  summer  fair,  or  a  trip  to  one  of  the 
sea-side  resorts  on  a  holiday,  the  highest 
form  of  dissipation  known. 

The  complete  equanimity  and  solidity 
of  the  American  country  man  or  woman 
is  not  theirs.  Deep  down  stirs  something 
which  now  and  then  can  put  forth  its 
blossoms,  and  the  tragic,  pathetic,  simple 
figures  of  such  fiction  as  George  Eliot's, 
Thomas  Hardy's,  Mrs.  GaskelFs,  or  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  are  not  only  not  unusual,  but 
to  be  met  on  every  side,  but,  curiously 
enough,  affecting  the  community  but 
slightly,  stirring  its  surface  in  the  most 
tranquil  fashion,  which  only  tends  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  they  are  a  result  of 
the  natural  instincts  of  the  people. 

A  dozen  difl'erent  instances 
which  that  winter  brought  to 
my  notice  rise  now  to  mind, 
notably  one,  which  had  its  or- 
igin in  the  wild  lawlessness 
which  was  inborn  in  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  man.  Leaving 
college,  he  determined  upon 
the  life  of  a  tramp,  and  asking 
nothing  from  his  father,  set 
out,  wandering  over  the  coun- 
try for  years,  sometimes  beg- 
ging his  way,  sometimes  join- 
ing shows  at  a  fair,  and  now 
and  then  re-appearing  at  his 
father's  house,  unkempt  and 
ragged,  only  for  the  purpose 
of  proclaiming  himself  yet 
alive.  Every  one  knew  the 
story,  every  one  recognized 
the  thin  dark  face  and  light- 
limbed  figure  when  it  was 
seen  on  the  road-sides  or  in 
the  village  streets,  and  yet 
no  one  seemed  peculiarly  im- 
pressed by  it.  To  the  people 
the  lawless  man  was  an  object 
of  pity  and  horror,  yet  they 
saw  nothing  suggestive  in  the 
dramatic  side  of  his  life.  I 
have  in  my  mind  a  very  curi- 
ous and  strongly  marked  pic- 
ture of  him  as  I  saw  him  one 
day  sitting  with  his  dog  against 
a  brown  and  windy  hedge.  His 
tattered  garments,  rough  hair, 
and  wild,  sorrowful  eyes  seem- 
ing to  inclose  a  picture  of  ter- 
rible mental  sadness,  in  which 
was  neither  despair  nor  insan- 


ity, only  the  pathos  of  a  lawless,  undisci- 
plined soul  which  found  its  only  expres- 
sion in  a  life  unfettered  and  defiantly  un- 
conventional. 

Down  one  long  quiet  lane  where  I  often 
walked  there  was,  I  remember,  a  very  poor 
cottage,  the  door  of  which  stood  always 
open,  while  its  owner,  an  aged  woman, 
sat  always  on  the  threshold  when  she  was 
not  at  work;  and  when  I  came  to  know 
her,  she  gave  me  a  simple  story  of  her 
life  and  its  many  desolations,  wliich  was 
like  a  chapter  from  some  old-fashioned, 
quaint  romance,  and  invested  the  grave 
old  woman,  the  sanded  kitchen,  and  its 
stiff  simplicity  with  a  dignity  only  suf- 
fering can  bring.  She  kept  her  door 
open,  she  told  me,  with  a  gesture  worthy 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  "because,  when  I'm  sor- 
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rowinj^  here,  ma'am"  (laying-  one  with- 
ered hand  hard  against  her  breast),  "I 
feel  like  to  stifle,  and  seems  as  if  I  must 
•g-et  the  air,  and  if  I  can,  the  smell  o'  the 
sea  like ;  then  oftentimes  at  noig-ht  I  opens 
the  door,  thinking  as  how  if  my  lad  did 
come  back,  he'd  find  it  ready;  but  it's 
thirty  years  agone  since  they  said  as  how 
his  ship  was  lost."  •  Other  figures,  curi- 
ous, fanciful,  and  romantic,  come  to  mind ; 
and  old  tales  of  strange  deeds  in  the  last 
century,  which  on  winter  evenings  my 
landlady  was  fond  of  relating. 

One  waits  in  the  Devonshire  winter 
with  tender  longing  for  the  first  signs  of 
blossom  or  green.  The  crocuses  showed 
their  heads  at  Christmas  time,  and  a  red 
bush,  the  escalonia,  not  unlike  the  fuch- 
sia, colored  many  garden  walls  or  over- 
hung stone  porchways  we  drove  past. 
Here  and  there — down  where  Baltacombe 
nestles  in  a  wood — one  finds  unexpected 
early  growths  even  in.  January,  but  the 
real  season  of  charm  is  with  the  first  sign 
of  daffodils  or  "  Lenten  lilies"  and  the  ear- 
liest primroses.  There  was  a  strip  of  a 
garden  under  our  front  windows  where 
that  winter  some  of  the  pretty  pale  yel- 
low stars  showed  themselves  almost  be- 
fore the  snow  had  melted,  but  it  liad 
been  such  a  light,  feathery  fall  of  snow 
that  it  seemed  only  to  soothe  the  earth, 
and  it  left  so  little  trace,  and  the  sun  shone 
for  a  whole  fortnight  so  bravely,  that  we 
began  to  believe  winter  quite  done  with. 
At  Torquay  the  invalids  and  other  visit- 
ors began  to  talk  of  moving ;  on  the  beach 
gay  parasols  were  to  be  seen,  and  the 
shops  displayed  spring  wares  and  bon- 
nets with  flowers  and  feathers  and  straw 
crowns.  But  even  Devonshire  can  be 
treacherous.  After  one  day  of  smiling 
sunshine,  when  all  the  rich,  deep-toned 
country  had  seemed  thrilled  with  the  first 
pulse  of  spring,  we  awoke  in  the  cathe- 
dral city  of  Exeter  to  find  the  coldest  win- 
try weather;  a  town  all  sombrely  gray 
and  brown  and  stately,  with  a  chill  as  of 
November  sweeping  across  it.  It  would 
have  been  discouraging  but  for  the  fact 
that  we  had  the  wonderful  cathedral  and 
its  close  almost  at  our  very  door. 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  the 
cathedral  close  of  Exeter  which  even  win- 
ter gloom  can  not  take  away.  The  spaces 
are  vast  enough  to  make  the  silence  sol- 
emn, yet  there  are  tall  old  trees,  a  sward 
perennially  green,  the  mingling  of  old 
bricks  and  ivy,  and  here  and  there  gable 
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ends  of  ancient  grammar-school,  monas- 
tery, or  private  dwellings,  all  peaceful, 
sleepy,  and  monastic.  In  the  midst  of 
these  surroundings  the  gray  old  cathe- 
dral rears  itself  with  that  wonderful  archi- 
tecture which  immortalizes  an  age  if  not 
a  name,  and  the  tread  of  feet  twice  a  day, 
the  clanging  of  bells,  the  cawing  of  rooks, 
rather  emphasize  than  disturb  the  peace- 
fulness  of  this  spot. 

Exeter  rises  on  a  hilly  slope,  and  the 
river  curves  about  it,  so  that  here,  from 
one  turn  near  the  church-yard  in  which 
we  lingered,  we  could  see  a  lovely  stretch 
of  valley  land — wintry,  yet  strong  in  col- 
or, with  the  diversity  of  wandering  roads, 
close  hedge-rows,  red  roofs,  and  the  em- 
phasis here  and  there  of  a  spire  or  steeple. 
Along  one  of  the  roads  we  knew  Perkin 
War  beck  was  led  captive,  and  so  on  into 
the  city;  and  indeed  over  all  that  peaceful 
country  the  wave  of  rebellion  or  uprising 
had  swept  more  than  once,  so  that  it  gain- 
ed character  and  force  from  a  historical 
fact,  in  spite  of  the  exquisite  tranquillity 
of  its  present  surroundings.  In  High 
Street  the  houses  are  in  many  instances 
full  of  charm ;  the  windows  are  seven- 
teenth-century, and  here  and  there  an  en- 
tire fagade  shows  Elizabethan  architect- 
ure. The  old  Guildhall  is  a  notable  spe- 
cimen of  this  period.  Its  hospitable  doors 
stand  open,  and  although  the  interior  has 
undergone  certain  renovations,  they  touch 
its  chai'acter  but  slightly,  the  armorial 
bearings  of  an  older  Exeter  remaining, 
and  the  curious  brackets  still  giving 
quaintness  to  the  roof. 

Up  and  down  the  old  High  Street  a 
whole  procession  of  royal  people — warri- 
ors, rebels,  and  conquerors — have  passed; 
and  one  can  easily  conjure  up  a  picture  of 
that  portion  nearest  the  old  castle  warm- 
ly colored  with  the  brilliant  movement 
and  flash  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
red  and  the  white  rose  were  banded  here; 
the  conquering  King-maker  sent  down  his 
messages  of  defiance  from  Pljaxiouth;  and 
yonder,  in  an  old  gabled  house,  one  of 
Queen  Margaret's  faithful  servants  lan- 
guished. 

Among  our  latest  excursions,  and  one 
which  seemed  to  close  in  that  Devonshire 
winter,  was  to  the  old  ruin  of  Berry-Pome- 
roy,  about  which  cluster  so  many  pictur- 
esque traditions. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  beauti- 
ful ivy-hung  entrance,  the  keep,  and  the 
ruined  towers.    The  architecture,  which 
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is  partly  thirteenth-century  and  partly 
seventeenth,  is  its  least  charm,  the  melan- 
choly and  dignity  of  the  ruined  walls  baf- 
fling any  attempt  at  word-painting.  The 
old  kitchen  looked  fairly  well  preserved, 
its  most  interesting  feature  being  the  re- 
mains of  a  small  room  over  the  fire-place. 
Here  it  is  supposed  prisoners  were  con- 
fined in  secret  captivity,  and  we  could  see 
just  how  food  or  necessaries  could  be 
handed  up  to  them  from  the  back  of  the 
huge  chimney.  Out  in  the  quadrangle 
the  afternoon  sunlight  danced  quite  gay- 
ly,  on  the  grass,  and  on  the  stone  entrance 
to  a  dungeon — now  devoted  to  cups  and 
saucers,  spoons  and  tea-caddies — and  across 
where  the  rooks  were  cawing  in  the  trees 
and  the  road  wound  away  down  to  a  si- 
lent, pulseless  pond — such  a  one  as  Ophelia 
might  have  floated  on,  for  the  reeds  and 
rushes  grew  in  picturesque  confusion  on 
its  shores,  and  overhead  ;  in  a  break  in  the 
trees,  the  young  moon  was  visible  as  we 
drove  away. 


Berry-Pomeroy  has  had  its  royal  visit- 
ors, its  statesmen,  its  scholars,  and  its  po- 
ets; and  it  is  one  centre  of  romance  in 
Devonshire,  but  only  one — over  all  the 
country  hangs  the  web-like  veil,  the  gla- 
mour of  picturesque  incident  and  life; 
and  during  our  last  days  there,  when  the 
hill-sides  were  abloom  and  the  meadows 
daintily  green  and  yellow,  we  used  invol- 
untarily to  wonder  why  Devon  had  not 
been  Shakespeare's  country,  why  Herrick, 
who  so  strongly  felt  not  only  the  gayety, 
but  the  pathos,  of  the  winter  and  the  spring 
in  his  own  county,  should  have  called  it 
"dull." 

Peaceful,  placid,  and  touched  with  some- 
thing actually  verdant,  quaint  speech  and 
ways,  generous  fire-sides  and  wide-spread- 
ing lands,  all  the  diversities  of  deeply  ru- 
ral life,  with  a  background  of  old  tradi- 
tion and  fanciful  beliefs,  with  a  curious 
charm,  half  of  melancholy,  half  of  hope — 
such  are  some  of  the  impressions  of  the 
winter  in  South  Devonshire. 


EAST  . 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

LANSING  HAROLD  was  unable  to 
move  from  his  bed,  or  in  his  bed,  for 
a  number  of  weeks.  During  much  of  this 
time,  also,  he  suffered  from  severe  pain. 

Dr.  Kirby  assured  Aunt  Katrina  that 
the  pain  was  a  favorable  symptom ;  it  in- 
dicated that  the  difficulty  was  of  a  rheu- 
matic nature;  and  with  time,  patience, 
and  self  -  denial,  rheumatism  at  his  age 
could  generally  be  subdued. 

"Lanse  isn't  patient,"  Aunt  Katrina 
admitted.  "But  I  have  always  thought 
him  extremely  self-denying:  see  how  he 
has  allowed  Margaret,  for  instance,  to  do 
as  she  pleased."  For  Aunt  Katrina  now 
regarded  the  Doctor  as  an  intimate  per- 
sonal friend. 

The  Doctor  went  over  to  see  Lanse 
three  times  a  week,  Winthrop's  horses 
taking  him  to  the  river  and  bringing  him 
back.  On  the  other  days  the  case  was 
intrusted  to  the  supervision  of  the  local 
practitioner,  or  rather  to  his  super-hear- 
ing, for  as  Lanse,  after  the  first  interview, 
refused  to  see  him  again  (he  called  him  a 
water- wagtail),  Margaret  was  obliged  to 
describe  as  well  as  she  could  to  the  baf- 
fled man  the  symptoms  and  general  con- 


dition of  his  patient — a  patient  who  was  as 
impatient  as  possible  with  every  one,  in- 
cluding herself. 

But  save  for  this  small  duty,  Margaret 
had  none  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  nurse : 
two  men  were  in  attendance.  She  had 
sent  to  Savannah  for  them,  Lanse  hav- 
ing declared  that  he  infinitely  preferred 
having  men  about  him — "  I  can  swear  at 
them,  you  know,  when  the  pain  nips  me. 
I  can't  swear  at  you  yet — you're  too  much 
of  a  stranger."  This  he  brought  out  in 
the  scowling  banter  which  he  had  used 
when  speaking  to  her  ever  since  her  ar- 
rival. But  the  scowl  came  from  his 
pain . 

He  was  able  to  move  only  his  head ;  in 
addition  to  the  suffering,  the  confinement 
was  intolerably  irksome  to  a  man  of  his 
active  habits  and  fondness  for  out-door 
life.  Under  the  course  of  treatment  pre- 
scribed, by'  Dr.  Kirby  he  began  to  im- 
prove. But  the  improvement  was  slow, 
and  he  made  it  slower  by  his  unwilling- 
ness to  submit  to  rules.  At  the  end  of 
two  months,  how^ever,  he  was  able  to  use 
his  hands  and  arms  again;  they  could 
raise  him  to  a  sitting  position ;  the  attacks 
of  pain  came  less  frequently,  and  when 
they  did  come  it  was  at  night.    This  gave 
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him  liis  days,  and  one  of  the  first  nses  he 
made  of  his  new  liberty  was  to  have  him- 
self carried  in  an  improvised  litter  borne 
by  negroes,  who  relieved  each  other  at  in- 
tervals, to  a  house  which  he  had  talked 
about,  when  he  was  able  to  talk,  ever 
since  he  was  stricken  down.  This  house 
was  not  in  itself  an  attractive  abode.  But 
Lanse  violently  disliked  being  in  a  ho- 
tel; he  had  noticed  the  place  before  his 
illness,  and  thinking  of  it  as  he  lay  upon 
his  bed,  he  kept  declaring  angrily  that  at 
least  he  should  not  feel  "hived  in"  there. 
As  the  building,  bare  and  solitary,  stood 
upon  a  narrow  point  which  jutted  sharply 
into  the  river,  so  that  its  windows  com- 
manded as  uninterrupted  a  view  up  and 
down  stream  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  little 
post-office  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  it  was 
probable,  indeed,  that  no  one  would  feel 
that  sensation  there;  rather  would  one 
feel  like  a  target  for  all  the  winds.  The 
place  had  the  look  of  a  beacon  or  a  sig- 
nal station. 

It  had  not  always  been  so  exposed. 
Once  it  was  an  embowered  Florida  resi- 
dence, shaded  by  many  trees,  clothed  in 
flowering  vines. 

But  its  fate  was  to  be  purchased  at  the 
close  of  the  war  by  a  Northerner,  one  of 
those  sanguine  men  who,  beholding  the 
fair  Southern  country  for  the  first  time 
while  marching  across  it  under  epau- 
lets, had  returned  thither  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  peace  had  been  established, 
with  the  benevolent  intention  of  showing 
the  cotton,  the  rice,  the  sugar-cane,  or 
whatever  it  happened  to  be,  how  to  grow. 
Under  a  proper  system  of  cultivation 
(which  had  never  yet  been  aj^plied  to 
them),  these  beautiful  Southern  products 
could  n.ot  fail  to  attain  a  luxuriance  which 
they  had  not  dreamed  of  in  the  old  days. 
But  iu  most  instances  (this  being  one  of 
them)  the  beautiful  Southern,  products 
had  displayed  a  lack  of  intelligence  which 
was  lamentable,  for  though  it  could  be 
clearly  demonstrated  that,  under  the  new 
methods,  they  were  bound  in  reason  to 
spring  up  with  four  times  the  vigor  of 
former  years,  in  actual  fact  they  scarcely 
sprang  at  all,  but  unexplainably  and  dis- 
appointingly dwindled  and  died.  The 
particular  Northerner  who  had  tried  and 
failed  at  this  point  on  the  St.  John's  had, 
on  his  departure,  left  his  chairs  and  tables 
behind  him.  Upon  taking  possession  ori- 
ginally he  had  immediately  stripped  the 
old  mansion  of  all  its  blossoming  green- 


ery, had  cut  down  the  magnificent  trees 
which  stood  near,  had  put  in  a  dozen  new 
windows,  and  had  then  painted  the  whole 
structure  a  brilliant,  importunate  white. 
This  process  he  called  "making  it  whole- 
some," 

He  had  furnished  his  rooms  upon  much 
the  same  principles.  And  now,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  house  behind  him,  he 
contemplated  with  hope  the  possibility  of 
renting  it  "for  a  water-cure."  Why  a 
water-cure  no  one  but  himself  knew.  He 
was  a  man  haunted  by  visions  of  water- 
cures. 

Lansing  Harold  had  no  intention  of  try- 
ing hydropathy,  unless  the  wide  view  of 
the  river  from  all  his  windows  could  be 
called  that.  But  he  said  that  if  he  were 
there,  at  least  he  should  not  feel  "jostled." 

Jostled  he  certainly  was  not ;  he  and  his 
two  attendants,  Margaret  and  the  colored 
servants  she  had  with  some  difficulty  ob- 
tained, had  much  more  the  air  of  Robinson 
Crusoes  and  Fridays  on  their  island ;  for 
the  hotel,  which  was  the  nearest  house, 
was  five  miles  distant,  and  not  in  sight, 
and  the  river  was  here  so  broad  that  only 
an  occasional  smoke  told  that  there  were 
abodes  of  men  over  there  opposite  on  the 
low  hazy  shore. 

Once  established  in  his  new  quarters, 
Lanse  advanced  rapidly  toward  a  much 
more  endurable  stage  of  existence.  He 
was  still  unable  to  move  his  legs;  but  he 
could  now  bear  being  lifted  into  a  canoe; 
and  once  in,  with  a  cushion  behind  him, 
he  could  paddle  himself  over  the  smooth 
water  with  almost  as  much  ease  as  ever. 
He  sent  for  a  canoe  which  was  just  large 
enough  to  hold  him.  Boat  and  occupant 
seemed  like  one  person,  so  perfectly  did 
the  small  craft  obey  the  motion  of  his 
light  oar.  One  of  his  men  was  always 
supposed  to  accompany  him.  The  two 
boats  generally  started  together  from  the 
little  home  pier;  but  Lanse  soon  invented 
a  way  of  ordering  his  follower  to  "wait" 
for  him  at  this  point  or  that,  while  he  took 
"a  little  run"  up  some  creek  that  looked 
inviting.  The  "little  run"  usually  proved 
the  main  expedition  of  the  day,  and  the 
"waiting"  would  be  perhaps  five  hours 
long.  The  two  attendants  could  not  com- 
plain of  overwork.  They  soon  learned, 
however,  to  go  to  sleep  comfortably  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  Oftenest  of  all,  Lanse 
and  his  canoe  went  up  the  Juana.  The 
Juana  came  from  the  Monnlungs  Swamp. 
As  the  spring  deepened,  and  all  the  flow- 
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ers  came  out,  Lanse  and  his  little  box- 
went  floating  up  to  the  Monnlungs  almost 
every  day, 

Mrs.  Rutherford  had  not  seen  her ' '  boy" ; 
he  could  not  yet  endure  the  motion  of  any 
carriage,  even  the  easiest,  across  the  long 
miles  of  pine-bai^ren  that  lay  between  the 
river  and  East  Angels,  and  it  would  re- 
quire a  brigade  or  two  of  negroes,  so  he 
said,  to  carry  him  all  that  distance  in  his 
litter.  As  soon  as  he  should  feel  himself 
able  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey,  he 
promised  to  go  by  steamer  to  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  John's ;  here  tlie  Emperadora  could 
meet  him  and  take  him  southward  by  sea 
to  the  harbor  of  Gracias,  thence  down  the 
lagoon  to  the  landing  of  East  Angels  it- 
self. 

Aunt  Katrina  was  therefore  waiting. 
But  this  was  a  condition  of  things  which 
somebody  w^as  very  apt  to  be  enjoying 
w^here  Lanse  was  concerned.  Lanse  had 
a  marked  contempt  for  what  he  called  a 
"panting  life."  Under  these  circum- 
stances, as  he  never  panted  himself,  there 
was  apt  to  be  somebody  else  who  was  pant- 
ing. By  a  little  looking  about  one  could 
have  found,  almost  every  day,  several  ex- 
pectant persons  who  had  the  reverse  side 
of  his  leisurely  tastes  to  bear. 

Aunt  Katrina,  in  bearing  hers,  at  least 
had  her  Betty.  Now  that  Margaret  was 
absent,  this  good  soul  remained  constant- 
ly at  East  Angels,  not  returning  to  her 
home  at  all.  She  led  a  sort  of  camping- 
out  existence,  however,  for  dear  Kate  nev- 
er asked  her  to  bring  down  a  trunk  and 
make  herself  comfortable;  dear  Kate  al- 
ways took  the  tone  that  her  friend  would 
return  home,  probably,  "about  the  day 
after  to-morrow."  Betty,  therefore,  had 
with  her  only  her  old  carpet-bag,  which, 
though  voluminous,  had  yet  its  limits ;  she 
was  constantly  obliged  to  contrive  secret 
methods  of  getting  necessary  articles  down 
from  Gracias.  She  lived  in  this  make- 
shift manner  for  a  long  stretch  of  weeks, 
heroically  wearing  her  best  gown  all  the 
time,  because  to  have  sent  for  the  second 
best  would  have  appeared  to  dear  Kate 
like  preparation  for  a  longer  visit  than 
she  seemed  to  think  she  should  at  present 
require. 

Dear  Kate  in  the  mean  while  found  her 
principal  entertainment  in  making  her 
friend  glisten.  She  liked  to  watch  a  shine 
of  anxiety  appear  on  poor  Betty's  rosy 
face.  It  was  not  easy  to  make  Betty  un- 
comfortable in  this  way;  she  was  far  too 


generous,  too  unconscious  of  self,  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  usual  petty  stings.  But 
Katrina  was  an  artist  in  this  sort  of  work ; 
she  soon  grew  so  ingenious  in  finding  out 
the  right  places  for  her  probe  that  it  could 
be  said  with  truth  that  she  never  failed 
to  make  Betty  take  out  her  handkerchief, 
dab  it  here  and  there  on  her  cheeks  and 
forehead,  and  look  about  her  anxiously 
for  a  fan,  at  least' twice  every  day. 

Every  day,  too,  the  aunt  wrote  a  little 
note  of  affectionate  inquiry  to  Lanse.  She 
was  sure  her  "boy"  would  prize  the  sight 
of  her  "own  handwriting."  These  notes 
were  piled  up  in  a  particular  place  in  the 
house  on  the  river.  After  the  first  three 
or  four,  Lanse  never  read  them.  About 
twice  a  week  Margaret  would  take  it  upon 
herself  to  reply.  And  then  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford would  say,  "As  though  I  wanted 
Margaret  Cruger^s  answers !"  She  explain- 
ed to  Betty  that  Margaret  purposely  kept 
Lanse  from  writing.  And  then  Betty, 
looking  meditatively  at  the  carpet,  would 
shake  her  head  slowly,  with  her  lips  pursed 
up, but  without  venturing  further  answer; 
for  she  had  already  got  herself  into  trou- 
ble with  Katrina  by  expatiating  warmly 
upon  the  "great  comfort"  it  must  be  to 
"poor  Mr,  Harold"  to  have  his  wife  with 
him  once  more. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  had  been  Ka- 
trina's  brief  reply. 

"  Such  a  comfort  to  /ler, then, poor  dear, 
to  be  able  to  devote  herself  to  him  in  this 
time  of  trial." 

''^Margaret  devote  herself !" 

"  Well,  at  least,  dear  Kate,  it  must  be  a 
great  comfort  to  you  to  have  them  togeth- 
er again,  as  they  ought  to  be,  of  course," 
pursued  Betty,  hopefully.  "  It  may  be — 
who  knows  ? — probably  it  loill  be  without 
doubt,  the  beginning  of  a  true  reconcilia- 
tion, a  ^rwe  home." 

"True  fiddlesticks!  It  shouldn't  be, 
then,  in  my  opinion,  even  if  it  could  be. 
Margaret  Cruger  has  been  much  too  len- 
iently dealt  with.  After  deserting  her 
husband  as  she  has  done  entirely  all  these 
years,  she  shouldn't  have  been  taken  back 
so  easily;  she  should  have  been  made  to 
go  down  on  her  knees  before  he  forgave 
her." 

' '  Dear  me !  do  you  really  think  so  ?"  said 
Betty,  dismayed  by  this  picture.  "And 
Mrs,  Harold  has  so  much  sweet  dignity, 
too." 

"It  should  be  stripped  from  her;  it's  all 
hum.    What  right  has  Margaret  Cruger 
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to  such  an  amount  of  dig-nity  ?  Is  she 
Alexandra,  Princess  of  Wales,  may  I  ask?" 

"Do  you  know,  I  have  alivays  thought 
she  looked  quite  a  good  deal  like  her,"  ex- 
claimed Betty,  delighted  with  this  coinci- 
dence. 

But  Katrina's  comparison  had  been  an 
impersonal  one;  she  was  not  thinking-  at 
all  of  the  fair  graceful  Princess  of  the 
Danes.  "My  patience!  Elizabeth  Gwin- 
net,  how  dull  you  are  sometimes !"  she  ex- 
claimed, closing  her  eyes  with  a  groan. 

Elizabeth  Gwinnet  agreed  that  she  was 
dull,  agreed  with  an  unresentful  laugh. 
Katrina's  epithets  were  a  part  of  the  va- 
garies of  her  illness,  of  course ;  if  she,  Bet- 
ty, was  sure  of  anything  in  this  world,  she 
was  sure  that  she  was  an  enormous  com- 
fort to  her  poor  dear  Kate.  And  under 
those  circumstances  she  could  agree  to  any- 
thing. 

While  helpless  and  in  pain,  Lansing 
Harold  had  been  entirely  absorbed  in  his 
own  condition;  even  Margaret's  arrival 
he  had  noticed  but  slightly.  This  strong, 
dark,  large  man  took  his  illness  as  an  ex- 
traordinary dispensation,  a  tragic  miracle ; 
he  was  surprised  that  Dr.  Kirby  was  not 
more  agitated ;  he  was  surprised  that  his 
two  attendants,  when  they  came,  did  not 
evince  a  deeper  concern.  Surely  it  was 
a  case  unprecedented,  terrible;  surely  no 
one  had  ever  liad  such  an  ordeal  before. 
Not  once  did  he  emerge  from  his  own 
personality  and  look  upon  his  condition 
as  part  of  the  common  lot.  Lanse,  in- 
deed, had  never  fully  believed  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  common  lot. 

He  announced  to  everybody  that  Fate 
was  treating  him  with  frightful  injustice. 
Why  should  he  be  maimed  and  shackled 
in  this  way — he,  a  man  who  had  always 
led  a  wholly  simple,  natural  life  ?  He 
had  never  shut  himself  up  in  an  office, 
burned  his  eyes  out  over  law  papers,  or 
narrowed  his  chest  over  ledgers;  he  had 
never  sacrificed  his  liberty  in  the  sordid 
pursuit  of  money-getting.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  admired  all  beautiful  things 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  he  had 
breathed  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  had  seen 
all  there  was  of  life  and  nature,  and  en- 
joyed it  all  in  a  full,  free,  sane  way.  It 
was  monstrous,  it  was  ridiculous,  to  strike 
at  him.  Strike,  and  welcome,  at  the  men 
who  kept  their  windows  down  !  Thus  he 
inveighed,  thus  he  protested,  and  all  in 
perfectly  good  faith.  Lanse  believed  of 
himself  exactly  what  he  said. 


But  once  established  in  a  house  of  his 
own,  and  able  to  float  about  on  the  river, 
promptly  his  good-humor  came  back  to 
him;  for  Lanse,  while  not  in  the  least 
amiable,  had  always  had  an  abundance  of 
good-humor.  He  began  to  laugh  again; 
he  began  to  tell  Margaret  stories  connect- 
ed with  his  life  abroad.  Lanse's  stories, 
though  the  language  was  apt  to  be  almost 
as  condensed  as  that  of  telegraphic  dis- 
patches, were  invariably  good. 

There  had  been  no  formal  explanations 
between  these  two,  no  serious  talk.  Lanse 
hated  serious  talk.  And  as  for  explana- 
tions, as  he  had  never  in  his  life  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  them,  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  was  going  to  begin  now.  When 
Margaret  first  arrived,  and  he  could 
scarcely  see  her  from  pain,  he  had  man- 
aged to  say,  "Oh,  you're  back?  glad  to 
see  you" — as  though  she  had  left  him  but 
the  week  before — and  this  matter-of-course 
tone  he  had  adhered  to  ever  since.  It 
was  the  easier  since  his  wife  showed  no 
desire  to  alter  it. 

He  required  no  direct  services  from  her; 
his  men  did  everything.  As  he  grew 
better,  he  gave  her  the  position  of  a 
charming  comrade  whom  it  was  a  plea- 
sure to  meet  when  he  came  (in  his  wheeled 
chair)  to  the  parlor  in  the  evening;  he 
thanked  her  gallantly  for  being  there. 
In  this  way  they  lived  on.  Margaret  had 
been  for  nine  or  ten  weeks  under  the  same 
roof  with  him  before  he  made  any  allu- 
sion to  their  personal  relations.  Even 
then  it  was  only  a  remark  or  two,  uttered 
easily,  and  as  though  he  had  happened  to 
think  of  it  just  then.  The  remarks  em- 
bodied the  idea  that  the  "interruption" 
(that  was  what  he  called  it)  which  had  oc- 
curred in  their  life  together  should  be  left 
undiscussed  between  them.  It  had  hap- 
pened, let  it  therefore  remain  "happen- 
ed." They  couldn't  improve  it  by  chatter- 
ing about  it  (an  illusion  of  weak  minds), 
but  they  could  take  up  the  threads  again 
where  they  had  left  them,  and  go  on  with- 
out any  bother.  ' '  Bother"  was  another  of 
the  things  Lanse  detested. 

Later,  he  added  a  few  things  more :  they 
were  not  taking  up  the  threads,  after  all, 
just  where  they  had  left  them,  but  in  a 
much  better  place.  For  now  they  were 
relieved  from  any  necessity  for  being  sen- 
timental. He  admired  her  greatly;  he 
didn't  mind  telling  her  that  she  had  grown 
much  more  interesting,  as  well  as  hand- 
somer ;  but  his  having  remained  away  from 
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her  as  long  as  he  had,  and  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, debarred  him,  of  course,  froni  ex- 
pecting personal  affection  from  her,  at 
least  at  present;  he  certainly  didn't  ex- 
pect it,  she  might  rest  secure  about  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  didn't  believe,  ei- 
ther— no,  not  in  the  least — that  she  had 
broken  her  heart  very  deeply  about  him. 
There  was  no  better  foundation  than  this 
state  of  affairs  for  the  most  comfortable 
sort  of  years  together,  if  she  would  look 
at  it  in  the  right  way.  What  was  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  trouble  between  hus- 
bands and  wives  nowadays  ?— by  ' '  now- 
adays" he  meant  in  modern  times,  since 
women  had  been  allowed  to  complain. 
Their  being  so  bigoted,  wasn't  it  ?  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  as  to  wish  to  absorb  each 
other,  control  each  other,  in  a  petty,  dog- 
matic, jealous  sort  of  way.  Now  in  their 
case  there  would  not  be  any  clashing  of 
that  sort ;  when  people  had  lived  apart  as 
they  had,  voluntarily  and  contentedly,  for 
seven  years,  they  must  at  least  have  got 
out  of  the  habit  of  asking  prying  ques- 
tions, of  expecting  a  report  of  everything 
that  had  happened,  of  trying  to  dictate 
and  govern.  As  to  jealousy,  it  would  be 
rather  late  in  the  day  to  begin  that. 

These  were  the  only  approaches  Lanse 
had  made  toward  a  discussion  of  intimate 
topics.  The  reserve  was  not  so  remarka- 
ble in  him  as  it  might  have  been  in  anoth- 
er man,  for  Lanse  seldom  talked  on  inti- 
mate topics  with  anybody.  His  principle, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  gathered  from  his 
life,  appeared  to  have  been  to  allow  him- 
self, in  actual  fact  (quiet  fact),  the  most 
radical  liberty  of  action,  while  at  the  same 
time  in  speech,  in  tastes,  in  general  man- 
ner, he  remained  firmly,  even  aggressive- 
ly, a  conservative;  Lanse's  "manner" 
had  been  much  admired.  Always,  so  he 
would  have  said,  he  behaved  "as  a  gen- 
tleman should,"  which  had  seemed  to 
mean  principally  (according  to  his  own 
idea  of  it)  that  he  had  no  local  views  of 
anything,  that  he  was  fond  of  the  fine  arts 
and  good  guns,  that  he  had  a  taste  for 
ablutions  and  fresh  air,  for  laced  shoes 
and  shooting  jackets,  and  that  he  never 
(it  had  not  haj^pened  since  his  early  youth, 
at  least)  lost  control  of  himself  through 
drink.  All  this  went  perfectly  with  his 
apparent  frankness.  It  also  went  perfect- 
ly with  his  real  reserves. 

On  the  occasions  when  lie  had  said  his 
few  words  to  Mai'garot,  he  had  given  her 
no  chance  to  reply;  he  had  made  his  re- 


marks when  one  of  his  men  was  moment- 
arily expected  to  enter,  he  himself,  mean- 
while, being  occupied  in  examining  his 
guns  (Lanse  was  always  examining  his 
guns) ;  and  the  second  time  he  took  up  a 
book,  and  became  absorbed  even  while 
speaking,  his  words  dying  away  as  he 
read.  Lanse  was  sure  that  he  read  a 
great  deal,  that  he  was  very  fond  of  read- 
ing. In  reality  he  had  read  of  late  years 
almost  nothing;  he  only  turned  to  read- 
ing as  a  last  resort.  He  w^as  barbarically 
ignorant  regarding  the  authors  of  his  day. 
He  liked  best  personal  memoirs  and  let- 
ters of  the  last  century.  When  these  fail- 
ed him,  he  re-read  Fielding— fortunately 
Fielding  was  inexhaustible. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  this.  But 
one  evening  even  Fielding  palled. 

It  was  when  they  had  been  for  nearly 
two  months  in  the  house  on  the  river.  He 
had  been  out  during  most  of  the  afternoon 
in  his  canoe ;  his  two  attendants  had  now 
established  him  upon  his  sofa,  placed  ev- 
erything which  they  thought  he  might 
want  within  his  reach,  had  adjusted  his 
reading  lamp  (he  had  announced  that  he 
was  going  to  read),  and  had  then  left 
him.  They  were  to  return  at  ten  o'clock 
and  help  him  to  bed,  for  Lanse  was  obliged 
to  keep  early  hours;  the  night  was  the 
dangerous  time,  and  one  of  the  men  al- 
ways slept  on  a  cot  bed  in  the  room  with 
him,  so  as  to  be  within  call. 

Margaret  was  sitting  near  the  larger 
table,  where  there  was  a  second  lamp. 
She  was  sewing.  Having  thrown  down 
his  book,  apparently  with  the  sudden  re- 
alization (it  came  to  him  occasionally) 
that  he  knew  every  word  of  it  before  be- 
ginning, Lanse  sat  among  his  cushions, 
watching  her  hand  come  and  go  above 
the  long  seam. 

"  You  are  always  sewing  on  such  long 
things!"  he  said.  "What  is  the  use  of 
your  doing  that  sort  of  work  nowadays, 
w^lien  there  are  sewing-machines  ?" 

"That's  like  the  American  you  told  me 
about,  wli04isked,  in  Venice,  what  was  the 
use  of  people's  sketching  there  nowadays, 
when  there  w^ere  photographs  ?" 

"Oh,  your  seam  is  a  work  of  art,  is  it  ?" 
said  Lanse.  He  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  took  up  an  old  grievance.  ' '  Evert 
is  abominably  selfish  not  to  come  over 
here  oftener.  He  might  just  as  well  come 
over  and  stay.  Do  you  know  any  earth- 
ly reason  why  he  shouldn't?" 

"I  suppose  he  thinks  he  ought  not  to 
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leave  Aunt  Katrina  —  I  mean  for  any 
length  of  time." 

"  He  comes  for  no  length,  long  or  short. 
Aunt  Katrina  ?  I  thought  you  said  she'd 
got  a  lot  of  people  ?" 

"Only  Mrs.  Carew." 

"Mrs.  Carew  and  five  or  six  servants; 
that's  enough,  in  all  conscience.  No;  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  really  is  :  Evert  knows 
I've  got  a  canoe  now  that  won't  hold  him, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  paddle  himself. 
So  he  stays  away.  He  might  stay  forev- 
er, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  it  weren't 
for  the  evenings.  But  they're  so  confound- 
edly long — you  must  admit  that  they  are 
— for  a  person  who  doesn't  sew  seams.  If 
Evert  were  here,  I  could  at  least  beat  him 
at  checkers — that  would  be  something." 

Checkers  was  the  only  game  Lanse 
would  play;  he  hated  games  generally. 
His  method  of  playing  this  one  was  hope- 
lessly bad.  That  made  no  difference  in 
his  being  convinced  that  it  was  excellent. 
He  blustered  over  it  always. 

Margaret  had  not  answered.  After  a 
while,  still  idly  watching  her  hand  come 
and  go,  Lanse  began  to  laugh.  "No:  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  really  is,  Madge ;  I  know 
it  as  well  as  if  he  had  drawn  up  a  formal 
indictment  and  signed  his  name.  He's 
all  off  with  me  on  account  of  the  way  I've 
treated  you." 

She  started ;  the  movement  of  her  hand 
became  uneven, though  she  kex)t  on  taking 
stitches. 

' '  Yes.  What  do  you  say  to  my  having 
told  him  the  wliole  story — just  what  really 
happened,  and  without  a  shade  of  excus- 
ing myself  in  any  way  ?  Don't  you  call 
that  pretty  good  of  me  ?  But  I  found  out, 
too,  what  I  didn't  know  before — that  you 
yourself  have  never  said  a  word  all  this 
time  either  to  him  or  to  Aunt  Katrina; 
that  you  have  told  nothing.  I  call  that 
pretty  good  of  you.  I  dare  say,  in  the 
mean  while.  Aunt  Katrina  has  led  you  a 
life!" 

"I  haven't  minded  that  —  she  didn't 
know — " 

"It  was  really  very  fine  of  you,"  said 
Lanse,  appreciatively,  after  a  moment  or 
two  of  silence,  during  which  he  bad  seem- 
ed to  review  again  her  course,  and  to  sin- 
cerely admire  it.  "It  would  have  been 
so  easy  to  have  considered  it  your  '  duty' 
to  tell,  to  have  called  the  telling  '  setting 
yourself  right.'  Everybody  would  have 
been  on  your  side  —  would  have  taken 
your  part.   But  I  can'tsay,  after  all,  that  I'm 


surprised,"  he  went  on.  "  I  have  always 
had  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  you, 
Madge.  If  I  hadn't,  I  shouldn't  have 
been  so  easy,  of  course,  about  going  away. 
But  I  knew  I  could  leave  you,  I  knew  I 
could  trust  you;  I  knew  you  would  al- 
ways be  the  perfect  creature  you  have 
shown  yourself  to  be." 

"  I'm  not  perfect  at  all,"  answered  Mar- 
garet, throwing  her  work  down  with  a 
movement  that  was  almost  fierce.  ' '  Don't 
talk  to  me  in  that  way." 

' '  There !  no  need  to  flash  out  so ;  remem- 
ber I'm  only  a  cripple,"  responded  Lanse, 
amiably.  He  sat  there  stroking  his  short 
beard  with  his  strong,  well-shaped  hand, 
looking  at  her,  as  he  did  so,  with  some  cu- 
riosity. 

She  rose.  "Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  for  you  ? — anything  you  want  before 
I  go  ?"  And  she  began  to  fold  up  her 
work. 

' '  Oh, don't  go !  that's  inhuman.  It's  only 
a  little  after  nine — there's  nearly  an  hour 
yet  before  the  executioners  come.  I  didn't 
mean  to  vex  you,  Madge ;  really  I  didn't. 
I  know  perfectly  that  you  have  done  what 
you  did,  behaved  as  you  have — so  admira- 
bly (you  must  excuse  my  saying  it  again) 
— to  please  yourself,  not  me ;  you  did  it  be- 
cause you  thought  it  right,  and  you  don't 
want  my  thanks  for  it;  you  don't  even 
want  my  admiration .  Probably  you  haven 't 
a  very  high  opinion  of  my  admiration. 
I  don't  condole  with  you — you  may  have 
noticed  that;  the  truth  is,  you  have  had 
your  liberty,  and  you  have  been  rid  of  me, 
and  there  has  been  no  disagreeable  gossip 
about  it.  If  you  had  ever  loved  me, 
things  would  have  been,  of  course,  very 
difi:'erent  —  there  would  have  been  the 
grief  and  all  that  to  consider.  But  there's 
been  no  grief.  You  probably  know  now, 
though  you  didn't  then,  that  you  never 
seriously  cared  for  me  at  all.  Of  course 
you  tJiought  you  did." 

Margaret  was  standing,^her  folded  work 
in  her  hand,  ready  to  leave  the  room.  "I 
should — I  should  have  tried,"  she  answer- 
ed, in  a  husky  voice,  her  eyes  turned  away. 

' '  Tried  ?  Of  course  you  would  have 
tried,  poor  child,"  responded  Lanse,  laugh- 
ing. "  I  should  have  had  that  spectacle. 
You  were  wonderfully  good;  you  had  a 
great  sense  of  duty;  you  really  married 
me  from  duty — because  I  told  you  you 
could  save  me,  and  you  believed  it,  and 
thought  you  must  try.  And  you  mistook 
the  interest  you  felt  in  me  on  that  account 
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for  affection  —  a  very  iiahiral  mistake  at 
your  age.  Never  mind  all  that  now.  I 
only  want  you  to  admit  tliat  I  might  have 
been  worse;  I  might  have  been  brutal, 
tyrannical,  in  every  petty  way.  I  might 
have  been  a  pig.  Instead  of  leaving  you 
as  I  did,  I  might  have  staid  at  home — 
and  made  you  wish  that  I  had  left !  Even 
now  I  scarcely  touch,  your  liberty.  True, 
I  ask  you  to  keep  house  for  me,  set  up  a 
home  and  make  me  comfortable  again. 
But  outside  of  that  I  leave  you  very  free. 
You  shall  do  quite  as  you  please.  Luck- 
ily AveVe  got  money  enough — that  is,  you 
have  —  not  to  be  forced  to  sacrifice  our- 
selves about  trifles.  If  you  want  your 
breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  mine  at 
eleven,  why,  we  can  have  it  in  that  way. 
It  won't  be  necessary  for  us  to  change  our 
customs  in  the  very  least  for  each  other, 
and  I  assure  you  in  the  long-run  that  tells. 
It's  possible,  of  course,  that  you  may  hate 
me.  But  I  don't  believe  you  do;  and  in 
case  you  don't,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn't  lead  an  easy  life  together.  Real- 
ly, looking  at  it  in  that  way,  it's  a  very 
pretty  little  prospect — for  people  of  sense. " 

As  he  concluded  with  these  words,  geni- 
ally uttered,  Margaret  sank  suddenly  into 
a  chair  which  was  near  her  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

Lanse  looked  at  her.  There  was  genu- 
ine kindness  in  his  beautiful  dark  eyes  with 
the  yellow  lights  in  them.  "There's  one 
question  I  might  ask  you,  Margaret.  But 
no,  I  won't ;  it's  really  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. You  will  always  act  like  an  angel. 
Your  thoughts  are  your  own  affair." 

Margaret  still  sat  motionless,  her  face 
covered. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  you  feel  so.  I  meant 
to  be — I  want  to  be — as  considerate  as  pos- 
sible. Great  heavens !"  he  went  on,  "what 
a  fettered,  restricted  existence  you  women 
—  the  good  ones  —  do  lead!  I  have  the 
greatest  sympathy  for  you.  When  you're 
wretched,  you  can't  do  anything;  you  can't 
escape,  and  you  can't  take  any  of  the  com- 
pensations men  take  when  they  want  to 
balance  ill  luck  in  other  directions ;  all  you 
can  do  is — sit  still  and  bear  it !  I  wonder 
you  endure  it  as  you  do.  But  I  won't  talk 
about  it;  talking's  all  rot.  Short  of  kill- 
ing myself,  I  don't  know  that  there's  any- 
thing that  would  improve  the  situation. 
And  that  wouldn't  bo  of  any  use  either, 
at  least  to  you,  because  it  would  leave  you 
feeling  guilty,  and  guilt  you  could  never 
bear.    Come,  hold  up  your  head,  Madge; 


nothing  in  this  stupid  life  is  worth  feel- 
ing so  bad  about;  life's  nothing  but  rub- 
bish. Get  the  checker  -  board  and  we'll 
have  a  game." 

Margaret  had  risen.  "  I  can't  to-night; 
any  other  time." 

"But  what  am  I  to  do,  then  ?"  began 
Lanse,  in  a  complaining  tone.  He  was  as 
good  as  his  word ;  he  had  already  dismissed 
the  subject  from  his  mind.  "  Well,  if  you 
must  go,"  he  went  on,  "just  hand  me  that 
book  of  poor  Malleson's,  first." 

This  was  a  book  of  sketches  of  the  work 
of  Mino  da  Fiesole,  the  loving,  patient  stud- 
ies of  a  young  American  who  had  died  in 
Italy  years  before,  when  Lanse  was  there. 
Lanse  had  been  kind  to  him  at  the  last; 
had  closed  his  eyes,  and  had  then  laid  him 
to  sleep  in  that  lovely  shaded  cemetery  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  pyramid  outside  the 
walls  of  Rome — a  SAveet  last  resting-place 
that  lingers  in  many  a  traveller's  memory. 
The  book  of  sketches  had  been  left  to  him, 
and  he  was  very  fond  of  it. 

As  Margaret  gave  it  to  him  he  saw  her 
face  more  clearly,  saw  its  pallor  and  the 
traces  of  tears  under  the  dark  lashes. 
"Yes,  go  and  rest,"  he  said,  compassion- 
ately ;  '  '  go  to  bed.  I  should  reproach  my- 
self very  much'  if  I  thought  it  was  wait- 
ing upon  me,  care  about  me,  that  had 
tired  you  so." 

"No;  I  have  very  little  to  do;  the  men 
do  everything,"  Margaret  answered.  "  I 
haven't  half  as  much  to  attend  to  here  as 
I  have  at  home."  She  seemed  to  wish  to 
re-assure  him.  ^ 

"At  home?"  said  Lanse,  jocularly. 
"What  are  you  talking  about?  This  is. 
your  home,  isn't  it  ? — wherever  I  happen 
to  be." 

But  evidently  his  wife's  self-control  had 
been  rudely  shaken  when  her  tears  had 
mastered  her,  for  now  she  could  not  an- 
swer him.  She  turned  away  without 
speaking  and  left  the  room. 

"Courage!"  he  called  after  her  as  she 
went  toward  the  door.  ' '  You'll  see  it  will 
all  come  right  in  the  end." 

She  wen'if  with  a  swift  step  to  her  own 
room,  and  threw  herself  face  downward 
upon  a  low  couch,  her  head  resting  upon 
her  clasped  hands.  The  sudden  move- 
ment loosened  her  hair;  soon  it  began  to 
slip  from  its  fastenings  and  drop  over  her 
shoulders  in  a  thick,  soft,  perfumed  mass. 
Then,  falling  forward,  lock  by  lock,  the 
long  ends  touched  the  floor. 

As  she  lay  thus  behind  her  bolted  doors,. 
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fighting  with  an  unhappiness  so  deep  that 
her  whole  heart  was  sobbing  and  crying, 
though  now  she  did  not  shed  outwardly  a 
tear,  her  husband,  stroking  his  brown  beard 
meditatively,  was  getting  a  great  deal  of 
enjoyment  out  of  poor  Malleson's  book. 
Lanse  had  a  very  delicate  taste  in  such  mat- 
ters; he  knew  a  beautiful  outline  when  he 
saw  it,  from  a  single  palmetto  against  the 
blue,  on  a  point  in  the  St.  John's,  to  these 
low  reliefs  of  the  sweetest  sculptor  of  the 
Renaissance.  Long  before,  he  had  told 
Margaret  that  he  married  her  for  her  pro- 
file. Slim,  unformed  girl  as  she  was,  there 
had  been  from  the  first  moment  he  saw  her 
an  immense  satisfaction  for  his  eyes  in  the 
poise  of  her  head  and  the  clearness  of  her 
delicate  features  every  time  she  entered  the 
room. 

Whether  he  would  have  found  any  sat- 
isfaction in  these  same  outlines,  could  he 
have  seen  them  prone  in  their  present  aban- 
donment, only  himself  could  have  told. 

He  would  have  said,  probably,  that  he 
found  no  satisfaction  at  all.  Lansing  Har- 
old, as  has  been  remarked  before,  had  a 
great  deal  of  benevolence. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you,  Mrs. 
Harold,  or  how  to  explain  to  you  what  I 
can  not— fully,  that  is — explain  to  myself," 
Dr.  Kirby  began.  He  was  evidently  high- 
ly disturbed.  He  sat  down  and  stroked 
his  chin;  he  got  up  and  walked  to  and 
fro;  then  he  sat  down  again,  but  with  no 
increase  of  tranquillity. 

He  was  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  house 
on  the  river— a  place  not  so  desolate  after 
eight  months  of  Margaret's  habitation 
there.  She  could  not  restore  the  blos- 
soming vines  to  the  stripped  exterior;  she 
could  not  bring  to  life  again  the  magnifi- 
cent old  trees;  but  within  she  had  made 
a  great  change.  The  rooms  were  fairly 
comfortable  now.  Dark  blinds  gave  a 
semblance  of  the  former  leafy  shade. 

But  more  than  the  rooms  was  the  mis- 
tress of  them  herself  transformed.  The 
change  was  not  one  of  manner  or  ex- 
pression; it  was  the  metamorphosis  which 
can  be  produced  by  a  complete  alteration 
of  dress.  For  Lanse  had  objected  to  the 
simplicity  of  his  wife's  attire,  and  especial- 
ly to  the  plain,  close  arrangement  of  her 
hair.  "You  don't  mean  it,  I  know,"  he 
said,  "but  it  has  an  appearance  of  affec- 
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tation,  a  sort  of  '  holier  than  thou'  air.  I 
hate  to  see  women  going  about  in  that 
way;  it  looks  as  if  they  thought  them- 
selves so  beautiful  that  they  didn't  mind 
calling  attention  to  it — with  sanctimonious- 
primness,  of  course.  It's  the  most  con- 
spicuous thing  a  woman  can  do." 

"  It's  not  a  matter  of  principle  with  me ; 
it's  only  my  taste,"  Margaret  answered. 
"I  have  always  liked  simplicity  in  others^ 
and  so  I  have  dressed  in  that  way  my- 
self." 

"Well,  alter  it,  then.  With  your  sort 
of  face  you  couldn't  possibly  look  fiashy. 
And  you  might  look  prettier — less  like  a 
saint.  There,  don't  be  enraged ;  I  know 
you  haven't  a  grain  of  that  kind  of  pose. 
But  it  seems  to  me,  Margaret,  that  you 
might  very  well  dress  to  please  me,  since 
I  regard  you  as  a  charming  picture,  keep- 
ing my  hands  off." 

The  next  steamer  that  touched  at  the 
long  pier  (it  was  not  two  hours  afterward) 
took  from  there  half  a  dozen  hastily  writ- 
ten letters  to  carry  North. 

"What  in  the  world— why,  I  hardly 
kneiv  you,"  Aunt  Katrina  said,  ten  days 
later,  when  her  niece  came  over  to  East 
Angels  to  see  her :  now  that  Lanse  was  so 
much  better,  she  could  come  oftener. 

"Lanse  wished  it,"  Margaret  answered 
as  she  took  her  seat. 

"And  very  properly.  You  certainly 
had  a  most  tiresome  way  of  having  your 
things  made — so  deadly  plain.  It  looked 
as  if  you  wanted  people  to  think  you  ei- 
ther very  Quakerish  or  very  miserable,  I 
hardly  know  which." 

"If  I  had  been  miserable  I  shouldn't 
have  paid  so  much  attention  to  it,  should 
I  ?  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  attention  ta 
dress  in  that  way."  She  spoke,  if  not 
smilingly,  then  at  least  in  the  even  tone 
which  people  now  called  "always  so 
cheerful." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  what  you  really 
ivere  ;  I  only  meant  how  you  looked.  I 
am  glad,  at  least,  that  you  acknowledge 
that  it  takes  a  great  stock  of  vanity  to  go 
steadily  against  all  the  fashions.  Well, 
you  don't  look  Quakerish  now." 

' '  You  like  the  dress,  then  ?" 

"It's  Zoi'e?2/?"  s^id  Aunt  Katrina,  scan- 
ning every  detail  from  the  hat  to  the  shoe. 
"Expensive,  of  course  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  Lanse  likes  that  ?" 
' '  He  wishes  me  to  dress  richly :  he  says, 
so." 
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"I  tlunk  that's  so  nice  of  liim.  He 
wants  you  to  look,  I  suppose,  as  well  as 
you  ca?i,"  said  Aunt  Katrina,  magnani- 
mously. "And  certainly  you  do  look  a 
great  deal  better." 

Whether  Margaret  looked  better  was  a 
question  whose  answer  depended  upon  the 
personal  taste  of  those  who  saw  her.  She 
looked,  at  least,  very  different.  The 
sumptuous  wrap  with  its  deep  fringes,  the 
lace  of  the  scarf,  the  general  impression 
of  costly  fabrics  and  of  color  in  her  attire, 
brought  out  the  delicate  outlines  of  her 
face,  as  the  soft  waves  of  her  hair  over  her 
forehead  deepened  the  blue  of  her  eyes. 
On  her  white  arms  now,  at  home  in  the 
evenings,  bracelets  gleamed,  the  flash  of 
rings  came  from  her  little  hands;  her 
slender  figure  trailed  behind  it  rich  silks 
■of  various  light  hues. 

"You  are  a  beautiful  object  nowadays, 
Margaret,"  Lanse  said  more  than  once. 
"Fancy  your  having  known  how,  all  this 
time,  without  ever  having  used  your  tal- 
ent!" 

"It's  my  dress-maker's  talent," 

"Yes;  she  must  have  a  great  deal  to 
carry  out  your  orders." 

He  was  especially  pleased  one  evening. 
She  came  in,  bringing  his  newspaper, 
which  had  just  arrived  by  the  steamer. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  long  gleaming  gown 
of  satin,  with  long  tight  sleeves;  she  wore 
a  little  ruff  of  Venetian  lace ;  there  was  a 
golden  comb  in  her  dark  hair,  A  fan 
made  of  the  bright  plumage  of  some  trop- 
ical bird  lay  against  the  satin  of  her  skirt ; 
it  hung  by  a  ribbon  from  the  broad  satin 
belt,  which,  fastened  by  a  golden  buckle, 
defined  her  slender  waist. 

"You  look  like  a  fine  old  engraving," 
he  said. 

She  stood  holding  the  paper  toward  him. 
But  for  a  moment  he  did  not  take  it;  he 
was  surveying  her  critically.  Then  he 
lifted  his  eyes  to  her  face.  There  was  a 
smile  in  them.  "You  did  it — doit — to 
please  me?"  he  said. 

She  did  not  answer, 

"  Because  you  think  it  your  duty  to  do 
what  I  wish.  And  because,  too,  you  are 
a  trifle  afraid  of  me,"  he  laughed.  "It 
would  have  an  even  better  effect,  though, 
Madge,"  he  went  on,  "if  you  wouldn't 
take  it  quite  so  seriously.  Couldn't  you 
contrive  to  get  just  a  little  pleasure  out 
of  it  on  your  own  account? — I  mean  the 
looking  so  handsome," 

She  gave  him  the  paper,  and  went  across 


to  her  work-table.  ' '  I  am  delighted  to 
look  handsome,"  she  said. 

"No,  you're  not.  It  was  probably 
easier  for  you  to  dress  as  you  used  to — 
plainly;  more  in  accordance  with  your 
feelings — women  like  to  be  in  accordance. 
Poor  child !"  Lanse  added,  irrelevantly. 

"The  truth  is,  Madge,  you're  too  consci- 
entious," he  resumed,  after  a  short  silence. 
"I  take  advantage  of  it,  of  course — I  al- 
ways shall.  But  you  would  get  on  a  great 
deal  better  yourself,  you  might  even  have 
had  more  influence  over  me  (if  you  care 
about  that),  if  you  had  been,  if  you  were 
now,  a  little  less — patient," 

' '  I  suppose  there's  no  use  in  my  repeat- 
ing that  I'm  not  patient  at  all,"  answered 
Margaret,  She  was  taking  some  balls  of 
silk  from  the  drawer. 

"You  want  me  to  think  it's  self-con- 
trol. Well,  perhaps  it  is.  But  then,  you 
know,  unbroken  self-control — " 

"Would  you  mind  it  if  I  should  ask 
you  not  to  discuss  it — my  self-control  ?" 
Her  hands  were  beginning  to  tremble, 

"  Put  your  hands  in  your  pocket  if  you 
don't  want  me  to  see  them,"  said  Lanse, 
laughing ;  ' '  they  always  betray  you — 
even  when  your  voice  is  steady.  Well, 
at  any  rate,  you're  much  better  off  than 
you  would  have  been  if  you  had  happen- 
ed to  care  for  me.  That's  been  the  enor- 
mous blessing  of  your  life — your  not  car- 
ing. Just  supposing  you  had  cared! 
You  ought  to  be  very  thankful.  And 
you  ought  to  reckon  up  your  blessings 
every  now  and  then,  for  fear  of  forgetting 
some  of  them;  we  ought  all  to  do  that,  I 
think." 

He  said  this  with  great  gravity.  Not 
that  he  felt  in  the  least  grave.  But  it 
was  one  of  Lanse's  methods  of  amusing 
himself  to  make  remarks  of  this  sort  once 
in  a  while  with  a  very  grave  face.  It 
was  his  way  of  enjoying  an  inward 
laugh. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  or  two 
longer  as  she  sat  with  her  eyes  bent  upon 
her  knittin  (J..  ' '  You're  in  the  right  chair, " 
he  said  at  length,  "but  you're  sitting  too 
straight.  Won't  you  please  take  that  foot- 
stool, put  your  feet  on  it,  and  then  lean 
back  more  ?  You  long  lithe  women  look 
better  that  way." 

She  did  not  move. 

"Come,"  he  said,  " you're  furious ;  but 
you  know  you  ought  to  humor  me.  It's 
only  that  I  want  my  picture  more  com- 
plete—that's  all," 
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And  then,  with  nervous  quickness,  she 
did  what  he  asked. 

He  thanked  her,  and  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  his  g"uns,  which  her  entrance 
with  the  paper  had  interrupted. 

It  was  upon  the  morning-  following- 
this  little  conversation  that  Dr.  Kirby 
made  his  appearance  at  the  house  on  the 
river  and  declared  that  he  could  not  "ex- 
plain." 

"Tell  me  without  explaining-,"  Mar- 
garet suggested. 

But  this  at  first  seemed  to  the  Doctor 
even  more  difficult  than  the  other  alter- 
native ;  it  would  have  been  so  much  more 
in  accordance  with  his  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  thing's  to  lead  up  to  it  gradually,  to 
ascend  the  stumbling-block  which  had 
fallen  in  their  path  by  means  of  a  proper 
staircase,  carpeted  steps  of  probabilities 
and  causes,  things  he  had  foreseen — intu- 
itions. But  in  fact  he  had  foreseen  no- 
thing-. He  felt  that  he  could  not  make 
a  staircase.  So  he  gave  one  great  hard 
bound. 

"  Grarda  is  engaged,"  he  announced. 
"  To  Lucian  Spenser." 

"I  didn't  know  he  was  back,"  said 
Margaret,  in  astonishment. 

"He  has  only  just  come.  She  went 
up  to  Norfolk  with  my  cousin,  Sally 
Lowndes" — here  the  Doctor  stopped,  gaz- 
ing at  Margaret  inquiringly. 

' '  Yes,  I  left  it  to  you  to  decide  about  her 
going — don't  you  remember  ?" 

"I  decided  wrongly.  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  variety  for  her — Virginia  hav- 
ing some  interesting  points.  Sally  was 
obliged  to  go,  and  anxious  to  take  Garda 
— I  was  in  Charleston,  and  I  allowed  it. 
I  had  no  business  to!"  said  the  Doctor, 
slapping  his  knee  suddenly  and  fiercely. 
"I  distinctly  disapx^rove  of  much  travel- 
ling for  young  girls — mere  aimless  gad- 
ding about.  But  I  have  been  corrupted, 
to  a  certain  degree,  by  the  new  Nor — the 
new  modern  ideas  that  are  making  their 
way  everywhere  at  present:  they  creep 
in  at  our  very  key-holes.  I  could  bury 
my  head  in  a  hay-stack !  When  did  you 
hear  from  her  last  ?" 

"I  had  a  letter  from  Norfolk  immedi- 
ately after  her  arrival." 

"Before  she  had  met  him — yes.  And 
nothing  since  ?" 

"Nothing." 

"She  said  she  would  rather  have  me 
tell  you  than  write  herself." 

' '  She  thought  you  would  be  on  her  side. " 


"No,  madam,  no;  she  couldn't  have 
thought  that — that  would  be  impossible. 
But  she  was  good  enough  to  say  that  I 
should,  in  the  telling,  be  certain  to  make 
you  laugh.  And  that  was  what  she 
wanted." 

Moisture  glittered  suddenly  in  his  eyes 
as  he  brought  this  out.  He  pretended 
it  was  not  there,  and  searching  for  his 
handkerchief,  he  coughed  gruffly,  com- 
plaining of  "a  cold." 

"I  certainly  don't  laugh,"  said  Mar- 
garet. "But  perhaps  we  need  not  be  so 
— so  troubled  about  it.  The  first  thing  is 
to  have  her  come  home." 

"She's  back  in  Charleston,  of  course." 

"Oh?" 

"Yes.  As  soon  as  I  received  Sally's 
letter — she  wrote  at  once — I  started  im- 
mediately for  Norfolk"  (the  Doctor  did  not 
say  how  difficult  it  was  for  him  to  spare 
the  money  for  the  journey).  "  I  saw  Mr. 
Spenser — in  my  quality  of  guardian  it  was 
proper  that  I  should  see  him.  And  I 
brought  the  two  ladies  home." 

"And  not  Mr.  Spenser  too  ?" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  Mr. 
Spenser!"  Then,  after  a  moment,  "I 
reckon  he  will  follow,"  the  Doctor  mur- 
mured, dejectedly. 

"  And  I — who  thought  he  was  in  Ven- 
ice!" 

"He  was  in  Venice  until  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  don't  know  in  the  least  what 
brought  him  home.  But  I  do  know  what 
brought  him  to  Norfolk:  some  confound- 
ed fancy  or  other  for  sketching — of  all 
places  in  the  world — the  Dismal  Swamp — 
the  miry,  malarious  old  Dismal.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  madam" — here  the  Doctor 
rose, bowing  ceremoniously, with  his  hand 
on  the  broad  expanse  of  beautifully  starch- 
ed linen,  which  kept  its  place  unmoved 
over  his  disturbed  breast.  "  It  is  not  often 
that  I  am  betrayed  into  language  unsuit- 
ed  to  a  lady's  presence.  I  should  not 
have  used  the  adjective  I  did  before  '  fan- 
cy.'   I  beg  you  to  excuse  me." 

"Do  you  not  like  Mr.  Spenser?"  said 
Margaret. 

The  Doctor  stared.     ' '  Do  you  ?" 

"I  suppose  it  is  not  so  much  whether 
we  like  him  as  whether  we  approve  of  him. 
It  is  for  Garda  to  like  him,  isn't  it?  I 
don't  think  we  can  oppose  it:  she  would 
not  listen  to  us." 

"No,  no;  I  apprehend  you  are  in  error 
there,"  said  the  Doctor,  beginning  to  walk 
to  and  fro  with  quick  steps.    Much  as  he 
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liked  Margaret,  he  was  ranking-  her  now 
with  the  general  Northern  enemy. 

"I  must  tell  you  what  I  think,mustn't 
I  ?"  said  the  other  guardian, gently.  "And 
I  think  she  has  cared  for  him  a  long  time." 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  agree  with 
3^ou.  Long  time  ?  Permit  me  to  ask  how 
long  you  mean  ?  In  the  mean  while  she 
has  been  engaged  to  another  man — Evert 
Wintlirop.    Do  you  forget  that  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  she  realized — she  was 
very  young;  she  is  extremely  impulsive 
always,"  answered  his  colleague,  wander- 
ing rather  helplessly  for  a  moment  among 
these  phrases.  Then  she  spoke  more  de- 
cidedly. ' '  But  now  she  knows,  now  she 
is  sure;  she  is  sure  it  is  Lucian  she  cares 
for." 

"She  doesn't  dream  what  she  cares  for 
yet.  She  is  fanciful,  and  this  is  only  an- 
other fancy.  Sally,  too,  has  been  much 
to  blame." 

"  I  do  not  think  Garda  is  fanciful,"  said 
Margaret.  ' '  And — it  is  not  a  childish  feel- 
ing, her  liking  for  Lucian  Spenser." 

The  Doctor  stopped  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room.  Then  he  came  back  and  stood 
gazing  at  Margaret  in  silence.  "You  are 
a  woman,  and  you  are  good,"  he  said  at 
last.  "She  is  very  fond  of  you,  she  tells 
you  everything,  and  you  must  know.  If 
therefore  you  say  that  she — " 

' '  Yes, "  answered  Margaret, "  I  do  know. 
I  am  sure  she  cares  for  him  very,  very 
much."  Here  some  of  Garda's  frank  ex- 
pressions about  Lucian,  and  the  delight  it 
gave  her  to  even  look  at  him,  coming  sud- 
denly into  her  memory,  over  all  her  fair 
face  there  rose  a  sweet  deep  blush. 

The  Doctor  turned  away  and  dropped 
into  a  chair. 

"There  is  nothing  against  Mr.  Spenser, 
I  believe,"  Margaret  began  again,  after  a 
short  pause. 

"It  isn't  that.  No,  I  believe  there  is 
nothing."  Then:  "Well,  I  reckon  she  has 
taken  us  all  by  surprise  and  grown  up," 
he  said,  rising  abruptly  with  an  attempt 
at  cheerfulness.  And  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  visit  he  spoke  with  unusual  ra- 
pidity, and  held  himself  in  an  erect,  busi- 
ness-like way  (or  what  he  supposed  to  be 
such), as  if  he  were  facing  the  entire  North. 
Once  they  had  faced  its  armies.  Now  they 
must  face  its  influences,  its  assertions. 
These  intiuences  were  coming  from  all  di- 
rections, sometimes  in  a  pleasant  form — as 
that  of  Margaret  Harold  herself,  sitting 
there  before  him  now  in  her  pale  blue  dra- 


peries; sometimes,  and  far  oftener,  in  an 
unpleasant.  Fortunately  he  was  an  old 
man — he  should  see  only  the  beginnings ; 
he  would  try  to  bear  himself  bravely  in 
the  face  of  these  beginnings  while  still 
above-ground. 

He  told  Margaret  (with  his  new  quick 
utterance)  that  Lucian  was  now  possessed 
of  "a  genteel  income."  He  had  not  ac- 
cepted his  wife's  large  fortune.  She  had 
left  everything  to  him,  but  he  had  imme- 
diately given  three-quarters  of  it  back  to 
her  relatives.  This  still  left  him  "a  com- 
petence." They  were  to  wait  six  months; 
a  proper  time  would  then  have  elapsed 
since — 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Margaret.  Not  at 
all  deceived  by  the  poor  Doctor's  business- 
like manner, she  came  as  soon  as  she  could 
to  his  relief.  ' '  Where  do  you  think  she- 
had  better  stay  when  she  comes  back? 
Could  you  have  her  with  you  for  a  while  ? 
I  don't  think  I —  I  doubt  whether  she- 
would  care  to  stay  here." 

"  She  says  she  isn't  coming  back.  She 
knows  you  have  no  place  for  her, no  time; 
and  you  are  the  only  one  she  cares  for." 

' '  She  doesn't  mean  that ;  she  cares  great- 
ly for  you  all.  I  think  she  ought  to  come- 
back ;  she  has  been  a  long  time  in  Charles- 
ton. Mrs. Lowndes  has  been  wonderfully 
kind." 

"Oh,  as  to  that,  Sally  is  very  fond  of 
her,  and  loves  to  have  her  there.  Sally 
hasn't  much  in  the  way  of  amusement, 
nowadays,  she  tells  me.  I  suggested  to 
her,"  added  the  Doctor — he  was  evidently 
trying  to  recapture  his  old  fluency — "that 
she  might  extract  some  small  flavor  of  it, 
possibly  by  giving  herself  up  for  a  while 
to  an  undivided  contemplation  of  that  hal- 
lucinated Ernesto  de  Torrez." 

"Is  ne  there  still?" 

"He  is  there  still.  He  doesn't  believe- 
in  the  least  in  Garda's  engagement." 

"He  didn't  believe  in  the  other  one," 
said  Margaret.  And  then  she  was  sorry 
she  had  said  it,  for  the  Doctor  jumped  up- 
and  seized  his  hat.  It  was  still  insupport- 
able to  him,  the  thought  of  those  two  en- 
gagements. 

"He's  an  arrant  idiot!"  he  said,  vio- 
lently. Then,  controlling  himself,  he 
took  leave  of  Margaret  in  his  softest  tones, 
bowing  over  her  hand  with  his  old  stately 
ceremony.  Mr.  Harold  was  in  the  garden  ?' 
He  would  go  out  and  see  him  there.  It 
was  most  satisfactory,  certainly,  the  im- 
provement in  Mr.  Harold. 
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Lanse  was, indeed, much  better, so  much 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  crippled  con- 
dition, he  would  have  seemed  quite  him- 
self again.  But  he  could  not  yet  walk; 
his  knees  and  ankles  remained  swollen 
a,nd  stiff.  He  had  not  been  able  to  go 
over  and  see  Mrs.  Rutherford. 

To  two  or  tliree  persons,  Minerva  Poin- 
dexter  very  decidedly  among  them,  it 
seemed  possible  that  the  short  journey 
would  not  cause  much  more  fatigue  than 
the  long  days  he  spent  in  his  canoe.  But 
Lanse  was  of  a  different  opinion ;  and,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  only  two  or 
three  persons  turned  over  his  opinion  far 
■enough  to  find  selfishness  underneath  it. 

It  had  happened  to  Lansing  Harold  all 
his  life  to  be  seldom  criticised  with  any 
real  severity  by  those  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally (there  was  plenty  of  criticism 
from  those  who  didn't) ;  those  who  knew 
him  personally  were  always  a  little  un- 
der, if  not  the  charm,  then  at  least  the 
influence,  of  his  breezy  good-humor.  He 
had  always  been  so  large  and  strong  and 
liandsome,  there  had  been  such  an  air  of 
vigor  about  him — it  was  markedly  visible 
■even  now — that  it  had  seemed  a  sort  of 
generosity  on  his  part  that  he  should  be 
so  good-humored,  often  so  witty  as  well. 
That  was  what  they  found  him  now,  the 
people  of  Gracias — so  good-humored,  oft- 
€n  so  witty  as  well.  For  they  had  all 
made  his  acquaintance.  Mr.  Moore  had 
been  over  at  regular  intervals  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Margaret  in  her  new  home; 
Betty  Carew  had  come  also,  her  Katrina 
permitting ;  Madam  Giron  and  Madam 
Ruiz  had  made  the  little  journey  of  court- 
esy ;  even  Mistress  Kirby  in  her  visite  had 
accompanied  Reginald  several  times  when 
he  came  to  see  his  patient.  For  they  all 
felt  that  the  new-comer  belonged  in  real- 
ity to  them ;  he  would  have  been  at  East 
Angels,  of  course,  and  not  "  on  the  river" 
(Gracias  people  had  a  low  opinion  of  "the 
river"),  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to 
reach  the  former  place. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  Doctor  went 
to  the  garden,  where  Lanse,  stretched  on 
a  couch,  with  a  cigar,  was  surveying  the 
river  contentedly.  Lanse  liked  the  Doc- 
tor; it  was  an  ever-fresh  entertainment 
to  him  to  realize  that  his  large  long  bulk 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  that  "pot- 
tering little  man."  The  Doctor  was  not 
in  the  least  "pottering."  But  Lanse  real- 
ly thought  that  all  short  men  with  small 
hands,  who  were  without  an  active  taste 


for  guns,  were  of  that  description.  The 
Doctor  made  but  a  brief  visit  this  time; 
then  he  started  homeward.  He  had  still 
the  news  about  Gar  da  to  tell  in  Gracias. 
At  present  it  was  known  only  to  Ma. 

Garda  did  not  comply  with  the  wish 
of  her  friends,  and  return  to  them.  She 
wrote  a  dozen  letters  about  it,  but  in  actu- 
al presence  she  staid  away.  Most  of  these 
epistles  were  to  Margaret.  As  time  went 
on  she  wrote  to  Margaret  almost  every  day. 

But  her  letters  were  not  letters  at  all, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word;  they  were 
brief  diaries,  rapidly  jotted  down,  of  the 
feelings  of  the  moment ;  they  were  paeans, 
rhapsodies,  bubbling  little  exclamations 
of  delight;  none  of  them  ever  exceeded 
in  length  a  page. 

They  seemed  to  Margaret  very  express- 
ive. She  did  not  know  what  Garda  might 
be  writing  to  the  Kirbys,  the  Moores,  and 
Mrs.  Carew ;  but  what  Garda  wrote  to  her 
she  kept  to  herself. 

This  was  the  girl's  first  letter  after  Mar- 
garet's note  urging  her  to  return: 

' '  Margaret,  I  can't  come — don't  ask  me ; 
for  none  of  them  there  would  sympathize 
with  me — not  even  you.  It  isn't  that  I 
want  sympathy — I  never  even  think  of  it. 
But  I  don't  want  the  least  disagreeable 
thing  now  when  I  am  so  blissf  ul — bliss  is 
the  only  word.  Lucian  comes  in  every 
morning  on  the  train.  The  Doctor  said 
that  of  course  he  would  not  stay  all  the 
time  in  Charleston.  So,  to  satisfy  him, 
Lucian  stays  thirty  miles  out,  and  comes 
in  every  day. 

"Oh,  Margaret,  I  ivish  you  were  as 
rapturous  as  I  am!  Garda." 

"Dear  Margaret, — Every  morning  I 
watch  until  he  opens  the  gate"  (she  wrote 
a  day  later),  "and  then  I  run  down  to 
meet  him  in  the  hall.  We  don't  stay  in 
the  house;  we  go  into  the  garden.  Mrs. 
Lowndes  says  she  loves  to  have  him  come, 
because  he  reminds  her  so  much  of  Mr. 
Lowndes — 'Roger,'  she  calls  him.  And 
she  says  we  remind  her  of  her  own  en- 
gagement. (But  I  don't  believe  Mr. 
Lowndes  was  like  Lucian.)  And  she 
says  it  makes  her  young  again  in  her 
heart  to  see  us.  And  perhaps  it  does  in 
her  heart.  But  the  change  hasn't  reach- 
ed the  outside  yet.  Garda." 

' '  Dear  Margaret,— If  I  could  stay  with 
you  I  wou.d  come  back  to-morrow"  (she 
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wrote  in  answer  to  a  second  letter  from 
Margaret,  which  urged  her  strongly  to  re- 
turn). "But  I  know  you  don't  want  me 
now — that  is,  you  can't  have  me  —  and 
where  else  could  I  stay?  The  Doctor  hates 
Lucian — he  may  pretend,  but  he  does. 
And  Aunt  Betty  is  always  at  East  Angels 
now,  so  I  can't  stay  with  her.  If  I  should 
stay  at  the  rectory,  Mrs.  Moore  would  he 
sure  to  say,  how  pleasant  for  Lucian  and 
I  to  read  poetry  on  the  veranda,  because 
that  is  what  she  and  Mr.  Moore  used  to  do 
when  they  were  engaged.  But  Lucian 
and  I  don't  want  to  read  any  poetry  on 
any  verandas.  I  should  just  die  at  the 
i^ectory.  You  must  see  that  I  can't  come 
home.  Garda." 

"Dear  Margaret, — Lucian  has  gone 
for  the  night,  and  there's  nothing  else  to 
do,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you. 
Mrs.  Lowndes  has  just  been  in.  She 
brought  a  daguerreotype  of  Mr.  Lowndes, 
taken  when  he  was  young,  and  she  says 
she  knows  exactly  how  I  feel,  because  she 
used  to  feel  just  the  same.  When  she  was 
at  the  window,  and  saw  'Roger'  coming 
down  the  street,  the  very  calves  of  her  legs 
used  to  quiver,  she  says.  Roger  must 
have  been  rather  stout — at  least  he  is  in 
the  daguerreotype.    He  wore  glasses. 

' '  Lucian  is  painting  me ;  but  I  only  wish 
I  could  paint  him.  Oh,  Margaret,  he  is 
so  beautiful,  I  adore  him.  Garda." 

"Dearest  Margaret, — I  am  so  happy. 
I  am  so  glad  I  am  alive.  It's  so  nice  to 
be  alive.  People  say  life's  dreadful,  but 
to  me  it's  perfectly  enchanting  every  sin- 
gle minute.  I  thought  I  would  tell  you 
how  happy  I  was  before  going  to  bed.  I 
love  to  write  it  doivn.  Garda." 

The  Doctor  went  up  to  Charleston  again. 
He  was  much  displeased  with  the  course 
things  had  taken,  and  he  spoke  with  a 
good  deal  of  severity  to  Sally  Lowndes. 

Sally,  who  was  soft-bodied  as  well  as 
soft-hearted  (her  figure  was  a  good  deal 
relaxed),  shed  tears.  Then,  recovering 
some  spirit,  she  wished  to  know  what  the 
Doctor  had  expected  her  to  do?  It  was 
true  that  that  sweet  Garda  had  left  off  her 
lessons  (uj)  to  this  time  she  had  "had  in- 
struction," that  is,  teachers  had  arrived  at 
fixed  hours) ;  but  Sally  was  decidedly  of 
the  opinion  that  a  girl  who  was  so  soon  to 
be  married  should  be  relieved  at  least  of 
^^school-room  drudgery." 


"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  the  Doctor; 
"  she  should  be  kept  even  more  closely  to 
her  books.  Your  ideas  are  provincial  and 
ridiculous,  Sally ;  I  don't  know  where  you 
obtained  them." 

"Prom  my  mother,"  answered  Sally, 
with  a  pink  flush  of  excitement  in  her 
faded  cheeks.  "  From  my  grandmother 
too — who  was  yours  also.  It  is  yoii  who 
are  changed,  Reginald ;  it  has  never  been 
the  custom  in  our  family  to  keep  the  girls 
down  at  their  books  after  sixteen." 

This  was  true.  But  the  very  truth  of  it 
made  the  Doctor  more  angry.  "I  shall 
take  her  back  with  me,"  he  said. 

"  She  doesn't  wish  to  go."  - 

"That  makes  no  difference." 

And  then  Sally  "supposed"  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  drag  her  back  "in 
chains."  Mrs.  Lowndes  was  evidently 
much  displeased  with  Cousin  Reginald. 

The  Doctor  took  Garda  to  a  remote  part 
of  the  garden.  Here  he  placed  before  her 
in  serious  words  the  strong  v/ish  he  had 
that  she  should  return  with  him  to  Gra- 
cias. 

Garda  laughed  out  merrily.  Then  she 
came  and  kissed  him.  ' '  Don't  ask  me  to 
do  anything  so  horribly  disagreeable,"  she 
said,  coaxingly.' 

"Would  it  be  disagreeable  ?"  asked  the 
Doctor,  his  voice  changing  to  sadness. 

' '  Of  course.  For  you're  not  nice  to  Lu- 
cian; you  know  you're  not.  If  I  adore 
him,  as  I  do,  how  can  I  like  that  ?" 

"I  will  be — I  will  be  nice,"  said  the 
Doctor,  borrowing  her  word,  though  the 
use  of  it  in  that  sense  was  to  him  like 
turning  a  somersault. 

"Would  you  really  try?"  said  Garda. 
She  came  behind  him,  putting  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  resting  her  head  on 
his  shoulder.  "You  never  could,  you 
dear  old  thing,"  she  said,  fondly.  And 
then,  as  though  he  were  some  big  good- 
natured  animal,  a  magnanimous  elephant 
or  bear,,  she  let  him  feel  the  weight  of  her 
little  dimpled  chin. 

"  I  am  weak  because  I  have  loved  you 
so  long,  my'  child.  I  might  insist — you 
are  my  ward.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  ought  to  care  more  about  doing  a  lit- 
tle as  we  wish.  Mrs.  Harold  agrees  with 
me  in  thinking  this." 

' '  Margaret  is  sweet ;  I  love  her  dearly. 
But,  do  you  know" — here  she  disengaged 
herself,  and  began  with  a  sudden  incon- 
sequent interest  to  gather  flowers — "it's 
so  funny  to  me  that  you  should  think, 
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either  of  you,  for  one  moment,  that  I  would 
leave  Lucian  now." 

' '  He  could  come  too,  a  little  later. "  The 
Doctor  was  driven  to  this  concession. 

"  But  I  shouldn't  see  him  as  I  do  here; 
you  know  I  shouldn't.  Here  we  do  quite 
as  we  please;  no  one  ever  comes  to  this 
part  of  the  garden  but  ourselves ;  we  might 
be  on  a  desert  island— only  it  would  have 
to  be  an  island  of  flowers." 

"  And  you  care  more  for  this  than  for 
our  wishes  ?"  began  the  Doctor.  Then  he 
took  a  lighter  tone.  ' '  Of  course  you  don't. 
You  will  come  home  with  me,  my  child; 
we  will  start  this  afternoon."  Watching 
her  move  about  among  the  high  bushes  as 
she  gathered  her  roses,  he  had  fallen  back 
into  his  old  belief :  this  young  face  where  to 
him  were  still  so  plainly  visible  the  child- 
ish outlines  of  the  little  girl  he  had  been 
used  to  lead  about  by  the  hand — even  of 
the  dimpled  baby  he  remembered  so  well 
— he  could  not  bring  himself  to  realize  that 
it  had  gained  older  expressions,  and  deep- 
er, expressions  he  did  not  know. 

' '  I  am  very  sorry,  dear, "  Garda  answer- 
ed, generally.  And  then  she  knelt  down 
to  peer  through  a  bush  which  might  per- 
haps be  holding  its  best  buds  hidden. 

The  Doctor,  completely  routed  by  the 
word  which  she  had  without  the  least  ef- 
fort used,  the  maturity  of  that  "dear,"  ad- 
dressed her  at  last,  though  unconscious 
that  he  was  doing  so,  in  the  tone  of  equal- 
ity. ' '  It  isn't  as  though  you  had  any- 
thing to  bear,  like  the  prospect  of  a  long 
engagement,  as  though  there  were  any 
difliculties  in  the  way ;  your  marriage  is 
to  come  so  soon,"  he  pleaded. 

' '  Soon  ?"  said  Garda,  ' '  Six  long  months ! 
Do  you  call  that  '  soon'  ?"  She  stopped 
gathering  roses,  and  sat  down  on  a  garden 
bench.  "Six  months!  I  must  see  him 
every  day,  and  for  a  long  while  every  day ; 
that  will  be  the  only  way  to  bear  it. "  Then 
her  words  ceased.  But  her  splendid  eyes, 
meeting  the  Doctor's  (she  had  forgotten 
that  he  was  there),  grew  fuller  and  fuller 
of  the  loveliest  dreaming  expression,  until 
the  poor  guardian — he  realized  that  she 
would  not  perceive  his  departure— could 
not  stand  there  and  watch  it  any  longer. 
He  turned  abruptly  and  went  away. 

"Dear  Margaret, — The  Doctor  has 
gone"  (Garda  wrote  the  next  day).  "And  I 
am  afraid  he  is  displeased.  Apparently 
we  please  no  one  but  ourselves  and  Sally 
Lowndes.   But  the  Doctor  is  so  funny !  he 


doesn't  seem  to  comprehend.  He  said  to 
me  once,  '  What  is  it  you  see  in  him,  Ed- 
garda  ?'  And  I  said,  '  I  see  in  him  that  I 
love  him.'  And  yet  he  doesn't  compre- 
hend. I  suppose  it's  because  he's  so  old. 
Margaret,  when  my  wedding  day  real- 
ly comes  at  last,  nobody  must  touch  me 
but  you.  You  must  dress  me,  and  you 
must  put  on  my  veil,  and  the  orange  blos- 
soms (from  the  old  East  Angels  grove — I 
won't  have  any  others).  And  then,  just 
before  we  go  down-stairs,  you  must  say 
you  are  pleased.  And  you  must  forgive 
me  all  I  have  done — and  been  too — be- 
cause I  couldn't  help  it.  I  shall  come 
over  from  Gracias,  and  go  down  on  my 
knees  to  Mr.  Harold  to  beg  him  to  let  me 
be  with  you,  or  rather  to  let  you.  He 
must,  he  shall  say  yes." 

But  Lanse  was  not  called  upon  to  go 
through  this  interview. 

He  had  already  said,  "  Yoit  go  ?"  in 
rather  a  high-noted  tone  of  surprised  re- 
monstrance Avhen  Margaret  suggested, 
some  time  before,  that  she  should  go  her- 
self to  Charleston  and  bring  Garda  back. 
' '  And  leave  me  shut  up  alone  here  ?"  he 
added,  as  if  to  bring  home  to  her  the  bar- 
barity of  her  proposal. 

"The  servants  do  very  well  at  present.'^ 

' '  They  don't  look  as  you  do, "  Lanse  an- 
swered, gallantly.  "I  must  have  some- 
thing to  look  at." 

"  But  I  think  I  ought  to  go." 

"You  can  dismiss  that  'ought'  from 
your  mind.  There  are  other  '  oughts'  that 
come  nearer.  In  fact,  viewing  the  mat- 
ter impartially,  you  should  never  have 
consented  in  the  beginning,  Madge,  to 
take  charge  of  that  girl,  without  first  con- 
sulting me."  Lanse  brought  out  this 
last  touch  with  much  judicial  gravity. 
"Fortunately  your  guardianship,  such 
as  it  is,  will  soon  be  over,"  he  went  on; 
"she  will  soon  have  a  husband  to  see  to 
her.    Apparently  she  needs  one." 

"  That  won't  be  for  six  months  yet." 

"  Call  it  two ;  as  I  understand  it,  there's 
nothing  but  a  dogmatic  old  custom  be- 
tween them,  and  as  Florida  isn't  the  land 
of  custom — " 

"Yes,  it  is." 

"Well,  even  grant  that;  the  girl  is, 
from  all  accounts,  a  rich  specimen  of  will- 
fulness— " 

"Of  naturalness." 

"  Oh,  if  they're  guided  by  naturalness,'^ 
said  Lanse,  "  they  won't  even  wait  two." 
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And  it  was  not  two,  when  early  one 
morning,  in  old  St.  Micliaers  Church  in 
Charleston,  with  Sally  Lowndes,  excited 
and  tearful,  as  witness — their  only  one 
save  an  ancient  little  uncle  of  hers,  who 
had  come  in  from  his  rice  plantation  to 
do  them  the  favor  of  giving-  the  bride 
(whom  he  had  never  seen  before)  away, 
Edgarda  Tliorne  and  Lucian  Spenser  were 
married. 

The  Reverend  Batton  Habersham,  as  he 
came  robed  in  his  surplice  from  the  ves- 
try-room, could  not  help  being  conscious, 
even  then  and  there,  that  he  had  never 
seen  so  beautiful  a  girl  as  the  one  who 
now  stood  waiting  at  the  chancel  rail — 
not  in  the  veil  she  had  written  about,  or 
the  orange  blossoms  from  East  Angels, 
but  in  an  e very-day  white  frock,  and  gar- 
den hat  covered  with  roses.  The  bride- 
groom was  very  handsome  also.  But 
naturally  the  clergyman  was  not  so  much 
impressed  by  Lucian's  good  points  as  by 
Garda's  lovely  ones.  Sally  Lowndes  was 
impressed  by  Lucian.  She  gazed  at  him 
as  one  gazes  at  an  old  Venetian  portrait. 
Lucian  looked  very  handsome,  very  tall 
and  manly,  and  very  much  in  love — a 
happy  combination,  Sally  thought.  And 
then,  with  fresh  sweet  tears  welling  in  her 
eyes,  she  knelt  down  for  the  benediction 
(though,  it  was  not  given  to  her),  and 
thought  of  "Roger,"  and  the  day  when 
she  should  see  him  again  in  paradise. 

The  Reverend  Batton  Habersham,  who 
was  officiating  in  St.  Michael's  for  a  week 
only,  during  the  absence  of  the  rector, 
was  a  man  unknown  to  fame  even  in  his 
own  diocese.  But  it  is  possible  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  the  world  without  fame. 
And  Batton  Habersham  did  it.  His  little 
mission  chapel  was  on  one  of  the  sea  isl- 
ands. Always  thereafter  he  remembered 
the  early  morning  marriage  of  that  beau- 
tiful girl  in  the  dim,  empty  old  Charleston 
church  as  the  most  romantic  episode  of 
his  life.  Fervently  he  hoped  that  she 
would  be  happy.  For  even  so  good  a 
man  is  more  earnest  (unconsciously)  in 
his  hopes  for  the  happiness  of  a  bride  with 
eyes  and  hair  like  Garda's  than  he  is 
for  that  of  one  with  tints  less  striking. 
Though  the  relation,  all  the  same,  between 
the  amount  of  coloring  matter  in  the  vis- 
ual orbs  or  capillary  glands,  and  the  de- 
gree of  sweetness  and  womanly  goodness 
in  the  heart  beneath,  has  never  yet  been 
satisfactorily  determined. 

An  hour  later  the  northward -bound 


train  was  carrying  two  supremely  happy 
persons  across  the  Carolinas  toward  New 
York,  the  Narrows,  Italy. 

"Well,  we  have  all  been  young  once, 
Sally, "the  little  old  rice  planter  had  said, 
with  a  smothered  sigh,  to  his  weeping 
niece,  as  the  carriage  drove  away  from 
the  hospitable  old  mansion  of  the 
Lowndeses.  Garda  had  almost  forgotten 
that  they  were  there,  Sally  and  himself, 
as  they  had  stood  for  a  moment  at  the 
carriage  door.  But  she  had  looked  so 
exquisitely  lovely  in  her  sweet  absorbed 
felicity  that  he  forgave  her  on  the  spot, 
though  of  course  he  wondered  over  her 
choice,  and  "couldn't  imagine"  what  she 
could  see  in  that  "ordinary  young  fel- 
low." He  went  back  to  his  plantation. 
But  he  was  restless  all  the  evening.  At 
last,  about  midnight,  he  got  out  an  old 
miniature  and  some  letters,  and  any  one 
who  could  have  looked  into  the  silent 
room  later  in  the  night  would  have  seen 
the  little  old  man  still  in  his  arm-chair, 
his  face  hidden  in  his  hand,  the  faded 
pages  open  beside  him. 

"It  is  perhaps  as  well,"  said  Margaret 
Harold.  She  was  trying  to  administer 
some  comfort  to  Dr.  Kirby,  when,  two 
days  Mter,  he  sat,  a  flaccid  parcel  of  clothes, 
on  the  edge  of  a  chair  in  her  parlor,  star- 
ing at  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Rutherford  was  triumphant.  "A 
runaway  match!  And  that  is  the  girl 
you  would  have  married.  Evert.  What 
an  escape !" 

"  She  has  escaped,"  Winthrop  answer- 
ed, smiling. 

' '  What  do  you  mean  ?  Escaped  ?  Es- 
caped from  what  V 

"From  all  of  us  here." 

"  Not  from  me,"  answered  Aunt  Katri- 
na,  with  dignity,  "/never  tried  to  keep 
her;  I  always  saw  through  her  perfectly 
from  the  very  first.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  understand  that  girl  even  now. 
Evert  ?"  she  added,  with  some  contradic- 
tion. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  do— notr,''  Winthrop 
answered^ 

"I  don't  envy  you  your  knowledge. 
Poor  Lucian  Spenser!  what  could  have 
possessed  him  ?" 

"  He  ?  He's  madly  in  love  with  her,  of 
course." 

"I'm  glad  at  least  you  think  he's  a 
fool,"  said  Aunt  Katrina,  applying  her 
vinaigrette  disdainfully  to  her  well-shaped 
nose. 
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"Fool?  Not  at  all;  he's  only  tremen- 
dously happy." 

"The  same  thing— in  such  a  case." 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  The  ques- 
tion is,  is  it  better  to  be  tremendously 
happy  for  a  little  while,  and  unreason- 
able, or  to  be  reasonable  all  the  time,  and 
never  tremendously  happy  ?" 

"  Oh,  if  you're  going-  to  talk  rational- 
ism— "  said  Aunt  Katrina. 

Immediately  after  her  return  from  Nor- 
folk, in  the  interval  before  Lucian  came, 
Garda  sent  for  Ernesto  de  Torrez.  When 
he  appeared,  she  did  not  even  ask  him  to 
sit  down ;  she  came  to  him  eagerly,  and 
begged  him  to  do  her  a  favor,  namely, 
to  leave  Charleston  for  the  present. 

"Is  it  that  you  wish  me  to  return  to 
Gracias  ?"  he  asked.  "The  place  is  a  des- 
peration without  you." 

"You  need  not  go  to  Gracias  if  you 
don't  want  to;  but  please  go  away  from 
here.  Go  to  the  Indian  River,"  she  sug- 
gested, with  a  sudden  inspiration. 

"  I  will  go  to  the  Indian  River  certain- 
ly— if  that  is  your  wish,"  replied  the  Cu- 
ban; "though  I  do  not  know" — this  he 
added  rather  longingly — "what  harm  I 
do  here." 

"No  harm  at  all.  But  I  want  you  to 
go."  She  smiled  brightly,  though  there 
was  also  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  in  her 
eyes  as  she  surveyed  his  lack-lustre  coun- 
tenance. 

"  That  is  enough — your  wish.  I  go — I 
go  at  once."    He  took  leave  of  her. 

She  called  him  back,  and  looked  at  him 
for  a  moment.  Then  she  said,  "Yes,  go; 
a,nd  I  will  write  to  you." 

This  was  a  great  concession.  Ernesto 
felt  it  to  be  such. 

But  the  letter  was  a  long  time  in  com- 
ing; and  when  it  did  come  at  last,  it  dealt 
him,  like  an  actual  hand,  a  prostrating 
blow. 

It  was  dated  several  days  after  that 
morning  which  had  seen  the  early  mar- 
riage in  St.  Michael's,  and  the  signature, 
when  his  dazed  eyes  reached  it,  was  one 
he  did  not  know — Edgarda  Spenser. 

The  Cuban  had  received  this  note  at 
dusk.  He  went  out  and  wandered  about 
all  night.  At  dayliglit  he  came  in,  dress- 
ed himself  afresh  and  carefully,  and  had 
his  boots  polished — a  process  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  course  on  the  Indian  River  at 
that  day  as  in  some  other  localities.  Next 
he  said  a  prayer, on  his  knees,  in  his  rough 
room  in  the  house  where  he  was  lodged. 
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He  then  went  out  and  asked  the  old  hunt- 
er, his  host,  for  the  favor  of  the  loan  of 
one  of  his  guns  for  the  morning. 

With  this  gun  he  departed  into  the 
woods.  He  was  no  sportsman.  But  this 
did  not  matter,  since  the  game  he  had  in 
view  was  extremely  docile;  it  was  so  do- 
cile that  it  would  even  arrange  itself  in 
the  best  possible  position  for  the  ball. 

But  the  desperate  young  man — his  man- 
ner was  composed  and  tranquil  as  he  made 
his  way  through  the  beautiful  Southern 
forest — was  not  permitted  to  end  his  earth- 
ly existence  then.  A  hand  seized  his 
shoulder.  "Are  you  mad,  Ernesto  ?"  said 
Manuel  Ruiz,  tears  gleaming  in  his  eyes 
as  he  almost  threw  his  friend  to  the  ground 
m  the  quick,  violent  eflPort  he  made  to  get 
possession  of  the  gun.  Then,  seeing  that 
Ernesto  was  looking  at  him  very  strange- 
ly, "  If  you  come  another  step  nearer,  I'll 
shoot  you  down,"  he  shouted. 

The  Cuban  did  not  say,  "That  is  what 
I  want."    He  did  not  move  or  speak. 

Manuel  immediately  began  to  talk. 
"They  sent  me  down  here,  Ernesto;  they 
had  heard,  and  they  were  afraid  for  you. 
I  had  just  got  home,  and  they  asked  me 
to  come — your  aunt  asked  me." 

"My  aunt  asked  you  ?"  repeated  Torrez, 
mechanically. 

"Yes,  Ernesto,  your  aunt.  You  must 
care  something  for  Tier,"  said  Manuel. 
He  looked  uneasily  about  him. 

And  then,  hurrying  through  the  wood, 
came  Madam  Giron. 

The  loving-hearted,  sweet-tempered  wo- 
man was  much  moved.  She  took  her 
dead  sister's  unhappy  boy  in  her  arms, 
and  wept  over  him  as  though  he  had  been 
her  own  child.  She  soothed  him  with 
motherly  caresses ;  she  said,  tenderly,  that 
she  had  not  been  kind  enough  to  him, 
that  she  had  been  too  much  taken  up  with 
her  own  children.  "  But  now — noii\  my 
dearest — "  This  all  in  Spanish,  the  sweet- 
est sound  in  the  world  to  poor  Torrez's 
ears. 

A  slight  convulsion  passed  over  his  fea- 
tures, though  no  tears  came.  He  was 
young  enough  to  have  felt  acutely  the 
loneliness  of  his  suffering,  the  solitude  of 
the  death  which  he  was  on  his  way  to  seek. 
He  stood  perfectly  still.  His  aunt  was 
now  leaning  against  him  as  she  wept.  He 
put  one  arm  protectingly  round  her.  He 
felt  a  slow,  slow  return  toward,  not  a  less 
torturing  pain, but  toward  greater  courage 
in  bearing  it,  in  this  sympathy  which  had 
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come  to  him.  Even  Manuel  had  shown 
sympatliy.  "I  feel — I  feel  that  I  have 
been — rather  cowardly,"  he  said  at  last  in 
a  dull  tone. 

"No,  no,  dear,"  said  his  aunt,  j^utting" 
up  her  soft  hand  to  stroke  his  dark  hair. 
"It  was  very  natural.  We  all  under- 
stand." 

And  then  a  mist  did  show  itself  for  an 
instant  in  the  poor  boy's  eyes. 

That  same  evening-,  Garda,  far  at  sea, 
sitting"  with  her  head  on  Lucian's  shoulder 
under  the  brilliant  stars,  answered  a  ques- 
tion he  asked.  She  did  not  answer  it  at 
first ;  she  was  too  contented  to  talk.  Then, 
as  he  asked  it  again,  "What  ever  became 
of  that  mediaeval  young  Cuban  of  mine  ?" 
"Oh,  Ernesto?"  she  said.  "I  sent  him 
down  to  the  Indian  River." 

"To  the  Indian  River?  What  in  the 
world  did  you  do  that  for  ?" 

"He  was  in  Charleston  and  you  were 
coming-:  I  didn't  want  him  there." 

' '  Were  you  afraid  he  would  attack  me?" 
asked  Lucian,  laughing. 

' '  I  was  afraid  he  would  suffer.  In  fact, 
I  knew  he  would.  And  I  didn't  want  to 
see  it.  He  can  suffer  because  he  is  like 
me — he  can  love." 

"Poor  fellow!" 

' '  Yes.  But  I  never  cared  for  him.  And 
he  wouldrCt  see." 

' '  And  '  'way  down  there  in  the  land  of 
the  cotton,'  I  don't  suppose  he  knows  yet 
what's  happened,  does  he  ?"  said  Lucian. 

' '  Oh  yes ;  I  wrote  to  him  from  New 
York." 

' '  You  waited  till  then  ?  Wasn't  that 
rather  hard  ?" 

"  Are  you  finding  fault  with  me  ?"  she 
murmured,  turning  her  head  so  that  her 
lips  could  reach  and  rest  against  his  bend- 
ing face. 

^  ^ Fault  P'  said  Lucian,  taking  her  in  his 
arms. 

Ernesto  passed  out  of  their  memory. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  I  CAN  not  let  you  go  alone,"  said  Evert 
Winthrop. 

He  was  speaking  to  Margaret.  They 
were  in  the  East  Angels  drawiiig-room, 
Betty  Carew  hovering  near,  and  agreeing 
with  perfect  sincerity  now  Avith  one,  now 
with  the  other,  in  the  remarkable  way 


which  was  part  of  the  breadth  of  her  sym- 
pathy. "Of  course  you  feel  as  you  do," 
she  would  murmur  to  Margaret.  And 
then,  a  minute  later,  she  would  nod  her 
head  impressively  with  the  slow  sidewise 
movement  which  says,  "Yes,  indeed,  you 
are  right,"  when  Winthrop  advanced  his 
view  of  the  question. 

"But  it's  not  in  the  least  necessary  for 
you  to  go,"  Margaret  repeated.  "Even  if 
the  storm  should  break  before  I  reach  the 
river,  the  carriage  can  be  made  perfectly 
tight.  The  storm,  too,  might  disturb  Aunt 
Katrina;  she  is  the  one  who  would  need 
you,  not  I." 

' '  Aunt  Katrina  is  so  much  better  that 
my  absence,  storm  or  no  storm,  will  hard- 
ly trouble  her  seriously.  She  has  always 
her  kind  friend — the  most  unselfish  wo- 
man in  the  world,  I  verily  believe,"  Win- 
throp said,  turning  with  a  smile  toward 
Betty.  ' '  From  the  look  of  the  sky,  I  am 
almost  sure  that  we  shall  have  a  blow  be- 
fore the  rain ;  in  the  face  of  such  a  proba- 
bility, I  couldn't  allow  you  to  start  across 
the  barrens  alone — it's  absurd  to  suppose 
I  should." 

Margaret  stood  hesitating.  ' '  You  want 
me  to  give  it  up — postpone  it.  But  I  can 
not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  something  has 
happened — I  have  had  no  letter  for  so 
long;  even  if  Lanse  had  not  cared  to 
write  himself,  Elliot  or  Dodd  would  have 
done  so,  it  seems  to  me,  under  any  ordi- 
nary circumstances." 

"Lanse  probably  keeps  them  too  busy." 

"They  always  have  tiieir  evenings." 

But  Winthrop  showed  scanty  interest 
in  the  evenings  of  Elliot  and  Dodd.  ' '  For 
myself,  I  can't  pretend  to  be  anxious,"  he 
said — "I  mean  about  Lanse.  I  am  only 
anxious  about  you." 

' '  But  if  I  don't  go  now,  I  can't  go  un- 
til to-morrow  noon;  before  that  time  I 
shouldn't  meet  a  boat  that  stops  at  our 
landing.  That  would  make  a  delay  of 
twenty-four  hours."  She  looked  at  him 
as  she  said  this,  with  a  sort  of  unconscious 
appeal. 

"I  doubT  whether  anything  very  excit- 
ing could  happen  over  there  in  twice 
twenty -four;  it  isn't  an  exciting  place." 

"Of  course  you  think  me  obstinate. 
But  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  I  ought 
to  go." 

''Perfectly  natural,"  said  Betty.  "I 
should  feel  just  the  same  in  your  place — I 
know  I  should — not  hearing  for  so  long; 
'  absence  makes  the  heart,'  of  course,'''' 
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"It's  that — the  silence.  I  have  been 
disturbed  about  it  for  several  days,  but  it 
was  only  to-day,  this  morning,  that  Aunt 
Katrina  would  hear  of  my  going- ;  of  course 
I  could  not  tell  her  that  I  was  anxious." 

"Go,  by  all  means,  if  you  feel  in  that 
Avay  about  it, "  said  Winthrop.  ' '  I  haven't 
the  least  desire  to  prevent  it — as  you  seem 
to  think;  I  only  say  that  I  shall  go  too." 

"Yes;  and  that  is  what  I  don't  want." 
She  turned  away  and  stepped  out  on  the 
balcony  to  scan  the  sky. 

A  dark  haze  edged  the  eastern  horizon. 
It  was  far  away  at  present,  lying  low 
down  on  the  sea;  but  it  would  come,  it 
was  already  coming,  westward,  A  clear, 
empty-looking  space  of  cold  pearl-hued 
light  preceded  it.  Here  on  the  lagoon 
the  atmosphere  was  breathlessly  still,  not 
a  sound  of  any  kind  stirred  the  warm  si- 
lence. "Perhaps  it  will  be  only  a  heavy 
rain,"  said  Margaret,  rather  helplessly. 
She  looked  very  uncomfortable, 

"Yes,  I  reckon  that's  all  it  will  be," 
said  Betty,  who  had  followed  her  to  the 
balcony  door,  "And  then,  too,  if  it 
should  be  anything  more, 'Mr.  Winthrop 
will  be  with  you,  of  course;  that  is,  in 
case  you  decide  to  go ;  and  if  you  don't  go, 
why  then  he  won't,  you  know;  and  you 
needn't  be  uneasy  about  taking  him  away 
from  your  aunt.  So,  either  way,  it's  all 
for  the  best," 

Margaret  turned  and  came  back  into 
the  drawing-room,  Wintlirop  was  stand- 
ing by  the  table  where  she  had  left  him. 
His  eyes  met  hers.  She  saw  that  he 
would  not  yield.  "I  don't  dare  give  it 
up,  I  don't  dare  wait, "she  broke  out  with 
sudden  agitation.  "  Something  has  hap- 
pened ;  nothing  less  could  have  kept  both 
of  the  men  from  writing,  when  I  gave 
them  my  express  orders.  I  don't  under- 
stand why  you  don't  agree  with  me." 

"You  see  probabilities.  And  Lanse 
isn't  a  devotee  of  probabilities,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing.  Didn't  the  last  letter  say  that 
he  had  begun  to  walk  a  little  ? — with  the 
aid  of  two  canes  ?  By  this  time  it  is  one 
cane,  and  he  is  camping  out.  And  he 
has  carried  off  the  whole  force  of  the 
house  to  cook  for  him." 

Betty  thought  this  an  excellent  joke, 
and  laughed  delightfully  over  it. 

"If  he  is  camping  out,  it  is  quite  time  I 
was  back,"  answered  Margaret,  trying  to 
speak  lightly.  She  took  up  her  gloves. 
"  Good-by,  Aunt  Betty"  (Betty,  who  was 
very  fond  of  her,  had  prayed  her  long  be- 


fore to  give  her  that  friendly  title) ;  ' '  you 
will  write  to  me  about  Aunt  Katrina  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  will,  "said  Betty,  kissing 
her.  ' '  Poor  dear,  between  the  two  who 
need  you,  you're  like  Mahomet's  coffin, 
aren't  you  ?  suspended  between  heaven 
and — and  the  other  place.  And  I'm  so 
glad  you've  decided  as  you  have,  because 
you  will  be  much  easier  in  your  mind, 
though  of  course,  too,  Mr.  Winthrop  was 
quite  right,  of  course,  about  being  afraid 
for  you  in  case  you  were  alone,  for  some- 
times we  do  have  the  most  dreadful  gusts, 
and  the  pine-trees  are  blown  down  all 
over  the  barrens  and  right  across  the 
roads  ;  but  then,  all  the  same,  if  you 
hadii't  decided,  you  would  be  so  uncom- 
fortable, and  much  like  the  old  man  and 
his  son  and  the  donkey,  who  never  got 
anywhere,  you  know,  because  they  tried 
to  please  too  many  people,  or  was  it  that 
they  had  to  carry  the  donkey  at  the  last  ? 
— perhaps  that  was  it ;  at  any  rate,  cer- 
tainly there's  no  donkey  here.  Well, 
good-by,  dear;  I  shall  be  so  dreadfully 
anxious  about  the  trees!  But  still,  it 
won't  be  as  bad  as  it  might  be,  because 
they  say  falling  trees  don't  make  the  least 
hit  of  sound  when  there's  no  one  there  to 
hear  them,  and,  naturally,  you  won't  be 
within  hearing  of  all  that  fall." 

"I  am  quite  sure" — this  was  called 
down  the  stairs  after  Margaret  had  de- 
scended— "I'm  quite  sure, dear, that  it  will 
be  nothing  but  a  rain," 

A  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  lower 
door ;  Winthrop's  man  was  to  drive ;  but 
the  horses  were  not  his ;  they  were  a  pair 
Margaret  had  sent  for.  The  carriage  had 
a  light  top,  which  at  present  was  thrown 
back :  when  it  was  up,  the  coachman's 
seat  was  under  it,  and  not  outside,  the 
two  seats  being  on  the  same  level,  Mar- 
garet took  her  place,  and  Winthrop  fol- 
lowed her.  Betty,  who  had  now  hurried 
out  to  the  balcony,  w^aved  her  handker- 
chief in  vehement  farewell  as  long  as  she 
could  see  them. 

Margaret  had  been  at  East  Angels  for 
nearly  a  month,  called  there  by  a  sudden 
illness  which  had  attacked  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford. It  was  not  a  dangerous  illness;  but 
it  was  one  that  entailed  a  good  deal  of  suf- 
fering, and  Margaret  had  been  immedi- 
ately summoned. 

By  this  time  everybody  in  Gracias 
knew  how  dependent  "  dear  Katrina"  was 
in  reality  upon  her  niece,  in  spite  of  her 
own  majestic  statements  to  the  contrary. 
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For  in  small  communities,  with  time,  tlie 
truth  as  to  dispositions  generally  ends  by 
becoming  known;  the  helpful  are  seen  to 
be  helpful;  handsome  smiling  selfishness 
is  at  last  recognized  as  selfishness ;  and  the 
people  who  are  constantly  "so  sorry"  for 
this  neighbor  or  that  are  perceived  not  to 
be  actuated  always  by  the  purely  benevo- 
lent motives  that  were  at  first  ascribed  to 
them.  So  n  ow  no  one  was  surprised  when, 
after  the  new  illness  had  declared  itself, 
and  Mrs.  Rutherford  had  said, plaintively, 
that  she  should  think  Margaret  would  feel 
that  she  ought  to  be  there,  Betty  immedi- 
ately sat  down  and  wrote  a  note. 

Looth  herself  was  thankfully  glad  when 
Margaret  came.  As  for  Celestine,  that 
reticent  attendant  relaxed  her  reserve 
long  enough  to  sit  down  for  a  moment,  at 
Margaret's  request,  and  give  one  of  her 
characteristic  reports.  ' '  Ben  up  nights  ? 
I  expect  I  hev.  But  I  don't  mind  that  a 
mynt;  what  I  mind  is  that  she's  ben  so 
hard  to  get  along  with;  it  don't  reelly 
seem  as  though  she'd  done  me  justice. 
Everything  I've  tried 's  ben  wrong,  and 
she's  ben  mad  as  hops  at  me  most  of  the 
time.  Not  but  what  I  ain't  sorry  for  her 
— land!  yes,  she's  suffered  so.  And  do 
you  know,  I  almost  begin  to  think.  Miss 
Margaret,  that  she'll  never  be  able  to  wear 
them  plain  tight-fitting  waists  again.  It  '11 
be  a  dreadful  blow  to  her,  and  I  don't 
mind  saying  that  I  shall  miss  the  cutting 
out  and  fitting  her  myself — she  did  set 
everything  off  so !  She'd  a  splendid  back, " 
said  Celestine,  with  admiration.  But 
here  Minerva  Poindexter  realized  that  this 
was  the  tone  of  worldliness.  "  But  what's 
a  back  to  salvation?"  she  said,  getting  up 
with  a  jerk.  "Lots  of  narrer-chested, 
crooked-backed,  one  -  shoulder  -  higlier'n- 
the-other  people  are  going  through  the 
strait  gate  this  very  minute, I'll  be  bound." 

"I  hope  there'll  be  some  room  left  for 
a  few  who  are  not  crooked,"  Margaret  sug- 
gested, smiling. 

But  Minerva  was  mounted  upon  her 
high  horse  now;  she  said,  inflexibly,  that 
she  didn't  know. 

After  two  weeks  of  suffering,  Mrs. 
Rutherford  had  begun  to  improve.  Slie 
had  now  almost  attained  her  former  com- 
paratively comfortable  condition,  and 
Margaret  was  returning  to  the  house  on 
the  river. 

The  light  carriage  crossed  the  country 
rapidly;  the  same  hushed  silence  contin- 
ued; the  pine-trees  which  Betty  had  seen 


in  a  vision  prostrate  "all  over  the  bar- 
ren" did  not  stir  so  much  as  one  of  their 
green  needles.  Margaret  and  Winthrop 
spoke  occasionally,  but  they  did  not  talk. 
Anything  they  should  say  would  necessa- 
rily be  shared  by  the  man  who  was  driv- 
ing. But  conversation  between  them 
was  not  much  more  free  when  the  steam- 
er was  taking  them  up  the  river.  They 
sat  on  the  deck  together  at  some  distance 
from  the  other  passengers,  but  their  words 
were  few ;  what  they  said  had  even  a  rath- 
er perfunctory  sound.  They  exchanged 
some  remarks  about  Garda  which  contain- 
ed rather  more  of  animation. 

Garda's  last  letter  to  Margaret  had  borne 
at  the  head  of  the  page  the  magic  word 
"Venice."  Garda  had  appeared  to  think 
life  there  magical  indeed.  "She  admires 
everything  ;  she  is  rhapsodically  happy," 
was  Margaret's  comment. 

' '  Rhapsodically  ?  How  does  she  say 
it  ?" 

"You  have  heard  her  talk." 
"  Not  as  Mrs.  Spenser.   And  from  Ven- 
ice!" 

"I shall  telL her  to  write  her  next  letter 
to  you." 

' '  I  have  no  doubt  she  would.  I  see  you 
are  afraid  to  quote." 

"Afraid?"  said  Margaret,  in  a  tone  of 
cold  inquiry.  And  then,  with  the  same 
cold  intonation,  she  repeated  two  or  three 
of  Garda's  joyous  phrases. 

"Yes,  she  is  happy!  Of  course  it's 
magnanimous  in  me  to  say  so;  but  I  owe 
her  no  grudge ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
a  delight  to  see,  in  this  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, a  girl  so  frankly  in  love.  She  would 
have  married  Lucian  Spenser  just  the  same 
if  they  neither  of  them  had  had  a  cent ;  she 
would  have  made  any  sacrifice  for  him — 
don't  you  think  so  ?" 

' '  Yes ;  but  it  wouldn't  have  been  a  saC" 
rifice  to  her." 

"Bravo !  I  gave  you  such  a  chance  to 
say  insidious  things." 

Margaret  smiled  a  little  at  this  sugges- 
tion. Tken,  in  the  silence  that  followed, 
the  old  look  came  back  to  her  face — a 
look  of  guarded  reserve  —  reserve,  how- 
ever, which  evidently  covered  more  of  ap- 
prehension than  calm. 

She  had,  indeed,  been  in  great  dread. 
The  dread  was  lest  the  emotion  which  had 
overpowered  her  during  that  last  conversa- 
tion she  had  had  with  Winthrop  before 
she  went  back  to  her  husband  should  re- 
appear.   This  brief  journey  of  theirs  to- 
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gether  was  the  first  perfect  opportunity 
he  had  had  since  then  to  waken  it,  call  it 
forth  again.  But  tlie  moments  were  pass- 
ing-, and,  so  far,  the  only  approach  he  had 
made  to  any  subject  which  was  at  all  inti- 
mate was  what  he  had  said  about  Garda, 
and  Garda  now  seemed  to  Margaret  quite 
outside  of  that  atmosphere,  apart  from  it. 
The  atmosphere  had  closed  round  herself 
and  Lanse,  closed  with  its  outward  calm, 
its  inward  teri'ors  and  suspense.  And 
Evert  was  included  within  its  dark  line. 
Any  one  of  a  hundred  sentences  which  he 
could  so  easily  say  would  suffice  to  throw 
her  into  that  agitation  she  dreaded,  an  agi- 
tation which  was  none  the  less  suffocating 
because  she  could  repress,  for  a  time  at 
least,  most  of  its  outward  signs. 

But  he  had  said,  so  far,  none  of  these 
things.  She  was  grateful  to  him  for  ev- 
ery instant  of  the  respite. 

Thus  they  sat  there,  appearing  no  doubt 
to  the  other  passengers  a  sufficiently  hap- 
py and  noticeably  fortunate  pair. 

For  Evert  Winthrop  had  about  him  a 
certain  look  which,  in  America,  confers 
distinction — that  intangible  air  that  be- 
longs to  the  man  who,  well  educated  to 
begin  with,  has  gone  forth  into  the  crowd- 
ed course,  and  directed  and  carried  along 
his  own  fortunes  by  genius  and  energy  to 
the  goal  of  success.  It  is  a  look  of  power 
restrained,  of  comprehension,  of  personal 
experience,  personal  knowledge,  not  theo- 
ry. The  unsuccessful  men  who  met  Win- 
throp— this  very  steamer  carried  several 
of  them — were  never  angry  with  him  for 
his  good  fortune ;  they  could  see  that  he  had 
not  always  been  one  of  the  idle,  though 
he  might  be  idle  now ;  they  could  see  that 
he  knew  that  life  was  difficult,  that  he 
had,  as  they  would  have  expressed  it, 
"been  through  it  himself,"  and  was  not 
disposed  to  underrate  its  perplexities  and 
oppressions.  They  could  see,  too,  not  a 
few  of  them,  poor  fellows!  that  here  was 
the  man  who  had  not  allowed  himself  to 
dally  with  the  inertia,  the  dilatoriness,  the 
self-indulgent  weakness,  folly,  or  worse, 
which  had  rendered  their  own  lives  so  in- 
effectual. They  envied  him,  very  possi- 
bly, but  they  did  not  hate  him,  for  he  was 
not  removed  from  them,  set  apart  from 
them,  by  any  bar.  He  was  only  what  they 
might  themselves  have  been,  perhaps;  at 
least  what  they  would  have  liked  to  be. 

And  the  women  on  board  all  envied 
Margaret.  They  thought  her  very  fair  as 
she  sat  there,  her  eyes  resting  vaguely  on 


the  water,  her  cheeks  showing  a  faint, 
fixed  flush,  the  waves  of  her  brown  hair 
rippling  back  in  a  thick  mass  above  the 
little  ear.  Everything  she  wore  was  so 
beautiful,  too — from  the  hat,  with  its  long 
curling  plume,  and  the  soft  gloves,  to  the 
rich  shawl,  which  lay  where  it  had  fallen 
over  the  back  of  her  chair.  They  were 
sure  that  she  was  happy,  because  she  look- 
ed so  fortunate.  Any  one  of  them  would 
have  changed  places  with  her  blindly 
without  asking  a  question. 

Thus  they  sailed  on,  a  heterogeneous, 
rather  silent  little  company  of  voyagers, 
up  the  broad  brown  river,  on  the  boat 
wliicli  still  bore  uneffaced  the  marks  of 
the  cannon  with  which  she  had  been 
armed  during  the  war.  There  was  scarce- 
ly a  sound;  the  cry  of  a  bird,  passing 
them  on  the  wing,  seemed  preter natural- 
ly loud.  Gradually  evening  darkened 
down.    And  then  came  night. 

Soon  after,  the  steamer  stopped  at  the 
long  pier  which  was  adorned  with  the  lit- 
tle post-office.  The  postmaster  had  made 
a  dim  illumination  within  his  official  shan- 
ty by  means  of  a  lantern,  and  here  Mar- 
garet waited  while  the  boat  was  made 
ready  by  the  negroes  who  were  to  row 
them  down  the  five  additional  miles  of 
coast  which  Lanse  had  considered  the 
proper  space  between  himself  and  the  ho- 
tel, to  keep  him  from  feeling  "  hived  in." 
The  night  was  very  dark,  the  water  mo- 
tionless; the  men  rowed  at  a  good  speed; 
the  two  passengers  landed  at  the  little 
home  pier  in  safety,  and  tlie  negroes 
turned  back. 

As  soon  as  Margaret  had  ascended  the 
winding  path  far  enough  to  come  within 
sight  of  the  house,  "  No  lights!"  she  said. 

"  That's  nothing,"  Winthrop  answered. 
"Lanse  is  probably  outside  somewhere, 
smoking."  Then,  as  the  path  made  an- 
other turn,  * '  If  there  are  no  lights  in  front, 
there  are  enough  at  the  back,"  he  said. 

From  the  rear  of  the  house  light  shone 
out  in  a  broad  glare  from  an  open  door. 
Margaret  hurried  thither.  But  the  kitch- 
en was  empty;  Dinah,  the  old  cook,  her 
equally  ancient  cousin  Rose,  and  Primus, 
the  black  boy,  all  three  were  absent.  Rap- 
idly Winthrop  went  through  the  house. 
He  found  no  one.  Lanse's  room,  as  well 
as  the  parlor  and  dining-room,  appeared 
not  to  have  been  used  that  day,  while  the 
smaller  rooms  occupied  by  the  two  men 
who  were  in  attendance  upon  him  had 
an  even  more  deserted  air. 
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' '  Their  trunks  are  gone, "  said  Margaret, 
who  met  Winthrop  here.  "It  is  all  so 
strange,"  she  murmured,  looking  at  him 
inquiringly,  as  if  for  some  solution,  her 
eyes  dark  in  the  yellow  light  of  the  lamp 
she  held. 

Winthrop  agreed  with  her  in  thinking 
it  strange,  but  he  did  not  tell  her  so.  They 
went  back  to  the  kitchen.  None  of  the 
servants  had  returned. 

' '  They  are  probably  somewhere  about 
the  grounds.  But  you  must  sit  down  and 
rest  while  I  go  and  look  for  them :  you  are 
tired." 

' '  No,  I'm  not  tired, "  answered  Margaret, 
contradicting  this  statement. 

' '  Come, "  he  said,  authoritativel3^.  Tak- 
ing the  lamp  from  her,  he  led  the  way  to- 
ward the  parlor  which  she  had  made  so 
pretty. 

She  followed  him,  and  sank  into  the 
easy-chair  he  drew  forward.  ' '  Please  go, " 
she  said.     "Don't  wait." 

"  But  if  you  feel  ill— " 

"  It's  nothing.    I'm  only  nervous." 

"I  shall  probably  bring  them  back  in 
five  minutes." 

But  twenty  minutes  passed  before  he  re- 
turned with  Dinah  and  Rose,  whom  he  had 
found  some  distance  down  the  shore.  The 
two  old  women  were  much  excited  and  vol- 
uble. Their  story  was  that  "  Marse  Hor- 
rel"  must  be  ' '  lorse. "  He  had  started  early 
that  morning  in  his  canoe  to  go  up  the  Ju- 
ana,  and  had  not  returned.  When  it  grew 
toward  evening,  as  he  had  never  before 
been  out  so  long,  they  had  become  alarm  ed, 
and  had  sent  Primus  over  to  East  Angels; 
the  steamer  that  had  carried  him,  and  the 
one  that  had  brought  ' '  Mis'  Horrel"  back, 
must  have  passed  each  other  on  the  way. 
They  did  not  send  Primus  to  the  hotel,  be- 
cause "Marse  Horrel,"  he  " 'spizes  mon- 
stous  f er ter  he v de  hotel fokes  roun'. "  They 
evidently  stood  in  the  greatest  awe  of  any- 
thing "Marse  Horrel"  should  "'spize." 
And  they  did  not  send  Primus  up  the  Ju- 
ana,  because  ' '  Prime,  he  sech  a  horned 
fool,"  they  "dassent"  trust  only  to  that. 
So  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  they  had 
sent  him  to  East  Angels  for.  orders.  Of 
course  they  had  no  idea  that  "Mis'  Hor- 
rel'" was  on  her  way  back. 

Where  were  the  men  ?  Dodd  had  been 
gone  a  week;  "Marse  Horrel"  had  dis- 
missed him ;  he  said  he  was  so  well  now 
that  he  did  not  need  the  two.  And  Elliot, 
"  Marse  Horrel"  had  sent  "  day  befo'  yes- 
serday"  up  the  river  on  an  "  arr'nd,"  tliey 


did  not  know  what ;  he  was  to  return,  they 
did  not  know  when. 

"Something  has  evidently  happened  to 
Lanse,"  said  Margaret,  drawing  Winthrop 
away  a  few  paces  when  at  last  she  had  ex- 
tracted the  facts  from  the  mass  of  confus- 
ing repetitions,  ejaculations,  and  long,  un- 
intelligible phrases  in  which  Dinah  and 
Rose  had  enveloped  them.  The  little  old 
creatures  wore  scarlet  handkerchiefs  bound 
round  their  heads  in  the  shape  of  high 
cones,  and  as  they  told  their  story,  stand- 
ing close  together,  with  much  brandishing 
of  their  skinny  hands  and  a  rolling  of  their 
eyes,  they  might  have  been  African  witches 
just  arrived  from  the  Cameroons. 

"The  nearest  house  is  the  hotel,"  said 
Winthrop.  ' '  Of  course  the  boat  that 
brought  us  is  beyond  call. "  But  there  was 
a  chance  that  it  might  not  be,  and  he  hur- 
ried down  to  the  landing.  Margaret  fol- 
lowed. 

There  was  no  sound  of  oars.  He  hailed 
loudly ,  once,  twice.  No  one  answered.  "I 
shall  have  to  go  to  the  hotel  myself,"  he 
said. 

"That  would  take  too  long;  it's  five 
miles.  It  would  be  at  least  two  hours  be- 
fore a  boat  and  men  from  there  could  get 
here,  and  in  that  two  hours  you  could  find 
Lanse  yourself,  and  bring  him  in." 

' '  You  speak  as  though  you  knew  where 
he  was." 

"  So  I  do.  He  is  in  the  Monnlungs 
swamp.  For  a  long  while  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  up  there  every  day ;  I 
have  been  with  him  a  number  of  times; 
that  is,  I  have  followed  in  the  larger  boat 
with  one  of  the  men  to  row.  Lanse  is  there 
now,  and  something  has  happened  to  him ; 
either  the  canoe  has  been  wrecked,  or  else 
he  has  hurt  himself  in  some  way  so  that 
he  can't  paddle.  The  great  thing  is  to  get 
him  in,  or  at  least  to  find  him,  before  the 
storm  breaks ;  we  can't  possibly  wait  to 
send  to  the  hotel." 

By  this  time  the  two  negresses,  each  car- 
rying a  light,  had  joined  them;  that  is, 
they  had  come  as  near  as  their  respect 
would  permit.  Apparently  they  supposed 
that  a  great  illumination  would  be  required, 
for  they  had  lighted  and  brought  out  two 
large  parlor  lamps,  and  now  stood  holding 
them,  their  large-lidded  eyes  cast  down, 
motionless  and  reverent. 

' '  Bring  your  lamps  this  way,  since  you're 
here,"  said  Winthrop.  He  went  toward 
the  boats. 

' '  That  is  the  best, "  said  Margaret,  touch- 
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ing  the  edge  of  one  of  them  with  the  tip  of 
her  slender  boot. 

Tlie  negresses  stood  on  the  low  bank 
above.  By  the  light  of  the  great  globes 
they  held,  Winthrop  examined  the  canoe. 
It  was  in  good  order ;  the  paddle  was  lying 
within. 

"Now  tell  me  how  to  get  there,"  he 
said. 

"Oh,  I  forgot;  you  don't  know  the 
way !"  Margaret  exclaimed,  a  sharp,  nerv- 
ous disappointment  betraying  itself  in  her 
tone. 

"No,  I  don't  know  it.  But  probably 
you  can  tell  me." 

She  stood  thinking.  "No;  it's  impos- 
sible. Dark  as  it  is,  you  might  not  even 
find  the  mouth  of  the  Juana,  there  are  so 
many  creeks.  And  all  the  false  channels 
in  the  swamp.  No,  I  shall  have  to  go  with 
you.  I  will  take  Rose;  possibly  she  can 
be  of  use." 

But  quickly  old  Rose  handed  her  great 
lamp  to  Dinah,  and  jerked  herself  down 
on  her  thin  knees.  "Please,  missy,  no. 
Not  inter  de  Munloons  in  de  night,  no! 
Ghossesses  dar !"  She  brought  this  out  in 
a  high  shrill  voice,  rocking  her  little  body 
to  and  fro  in  an  anguish  of  fear,  her  broad 
flat  features  working  in  a  sort  of  spasm, 
her  great  eyes  fixed  beseechingly  on  her 
mistress's  face. 

"You,  then,  Dinah,"  said  Margaret,  im- 
patiently. But  in  spite  of  her  rheumatic 
joints,  Rose  was  on  her  feet  in  an  instant, 
and  had  taken  the  lamps,  while  Dinah,  in 
her  turn,  prostrated  herself. 

"You're  perfectly  absurd,  both  of  you, " 
Margaret  excla  imed. 

"  Poor  old  creatures,  you're  rather  hard 
on  them,  aren't  you  ?"  said  Winthrop  from 
the  boat. 

"Yes,  I'm  hard."  She  said  this  with  a 
little  motion  of  her  clinched  hand  back- 
ward— a  motion  which,  though  slight,  was 
yet  almost  violent. 

"  We  must  lose  no  time,"  she  went  on. 
"Go  to  the  house.  Rose — I  suppose  you 
can  do  that — and  bring  me  the  wraps  I 
usually  take  when  I  go  out  in  the  canoe, 
the  lantern,  and  some  candles — " 

" No, "said  Winthrop,  interposing;  "let 
her  bring  pitch-pine  knots,  or,  better  still, 
torches,  if  they  happen  to  have  them." 

It  appeared  that  "Prime"  always  kept  a 
supply  of  torches  ready,  and  old  Rose  hur- 
ried off. 

Margaret  stepped  into  the  boat;  she 
stood  a  moment  before  taking  her  seat. 


"I  wish  I  could  go  by  myself,"  she  said 
—"  do  it  alone!" 

"You  know  how  to  paddle,  then?" 
Winthrop  asked,  shortly. 

"No;  that's  it;  I  don't;  at  least  I  can 
not  paddle  well.  I  should  only  delay  ev- 
erything; it  would  be  ridiculous  to  try." 
She  seated  herself,  and  a  moment  later 
Rose  appeared  with  the  wraps  and  the 
torches. 

Both  of  the  old  women  were  quivering 
with  a  wild  excitement:  agitated  by  grat- 
itude at  being  spared  the  ordeal  of  the 
devil-haunted  Monnlungs  by  night,  they 
were  equally  agitated  by  the  thought  of 
what  their  mistress  would  certainly  have 
to  encounter  there.  They  shufiled  their 
great  shoes  against  each  other  almost  as 
if  they  were  going  to  dance ;  they  mumbled 
fragments  of  beseeching  words ;  they  seem- 
ed to  have  lost  all  control  of  their  mouths, 
for  they  grinned  constantly,  though  their 
breath  came  almost  in  sobs.  As  Win- 
throp pushed  off — there  was  never  any 
delay  when  action  was  intrusted  to  him — 
suddenly  they  broke  out  into  a  loud  fer- 
vent hymn : 

"  Didn't  my  Lawd  delibber  Dan-yell,  Dan-yell  ? 
Didn't  niy  Lawd  delibber  Z>aw-yell?" 

For  a  long  distance  up  the  stream  this 
protective  invocation  echoed  after  the  voy- 
agers, and  the  two  grotesque  figures  hold- 
ing the  lamps  remained  visible,  like  black 
sibyls,  on  the  low  shore. 

"  Turn  in  now,  and  coast  along  close  to 
the  land,"  said  Margaret.  "It's  so  dark 
that  even  with  that  I  am  almost  afraid  I 
shall  miss  the  mouth." 

But  she  did  not  miss  it.  In  ten  min- 
utes she  said,  "Here  it  is."  And  she  di- 
rected him  how  to  enter. 

"I  should  never  have  thought  it  the 
right  one,  it's  so  narrow,"  Winthrop  com- 
mented, as  he  guided  the  canoe  toward  an 
almost  imperceptible  opening  in  the  near- 
looming  forest. 

"  Yes — that  was  what  I  couldn't  guard 
you  against." 

But  the  mouth  was  the  narrowest  part; 
the  stream  inside  widened  out,  and  was 
broad  and  deep.  Winthrop  sent  the  boat 
forward  with  strong  strokes ;  the  pine  torch 
which  Margaret  had  fastened  at  the  bow 
cast  a  short  ray  in  advance. 

"I  think  now  tliat  we  shall  certainly 
escape  the  storm, "she  said. 

"It's  holding  off  wonderfully.  But 
don't  be  too  sure." 
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"Oh,  I  know  it's  coming-.  Still,  I  think 
we  shall  find  Lanse  and  get  him  in  before 
it  actually  breaks." 

They  did  not  speak  often.  Winthrop 
was  attending  to  the  boat's  course;  Mar- 
garet had  turned  and  was  sitting  so  that 
she  could  scan  the  water  and  direct  him  a 
little.  Her  nervousness  had  disappeared. 
Either  she  had  been  able  to  repress  it,  or 
it  had  faded  in  the  greater  presence  of  the 
responsibility  she  had  assumed  in  under- 
taking to  act  as  guide  through  that  strange 
water-land  of  the  Monnlungs,  whose  wind- 
ing channels  she  had  heretofore  seen  only 
in  the  light  of  day.  Even  in  the  light  of 
day  they  were  mysterious,  dim ;  the  enor- 
mous trees,  thickly  foliaged  at  the  top,  kept 
the  sun  from  penetrating  to  the  water ;  the 
masses  of  vines  everywhere  shut  out  still 
further  the  light,  and  shut  in  the  perfumes 
of  the  myriad  flowers.  Channels  opened 
out  on'all  sides.  Only  one  was  the  right 
one.  Should  she  be  able  to  follow  it  ? 
The  landmarks  she  knew — certain  banks 
of  flowering  shrubs,  a  tree  trunk  of  pe- 
culiar shape,  a  sharp  bend,  a  small  bay 
full  of  "knees" — should  she  know  these 
again  by  night  ?  Then  there  came  to  her 
suddenly  the  memory  of  a  little  arena  far 
within  through  which  the  channel  passed 
— an  arena  where  the  flowering  vines  hung 
straight  down  from  the  tree- tops  to  the 
water  all  round,  like  tapestry,  and  where 
the  perfumes  were  dense. 

' '  Are  you  cold  V '  said  Winthrop.  ' '  You 
can't  be — this  warm  night."  The  slight- 
ness  of  the  canoe  had  betrayed  what  he 
thought  was  a  shiver. 


"No,  I'm  not  cold.  I  think  we  shall 
find  Lanse  very  soon." 

"I  am  glad  you  feel  so  confident.  I 
don't." 

' '  I  do.    I  am  sure — I  am  sure  he  is  near. " 

"Turn  in  now,"  she  said,  a  few  mo- 
ments later.     "To  the  right." 

' '  We  shall  run  aground ;  we're  going 
into  a  wood." 

' '  Yes,  that's  what  it  is,  a  wood — a  wood 
in  a  lake,  Lanse  calls  it." 

"This  is  what  Lanse  has  named  the 
'Water  Gate,'"  she  said,  as  they  passed 
under  an  arch  of  boughs. 

"  We're  well  within  now,"  she  went  on,, 
some  moments  afterward.  "Don't  you 
think  we  can  begin  to  call  for  Lanse  ?" 

*'Call  if  you  like.  But  for  mere  con- 
versational purposes,  pray  don't  invoke- 
him  so  constantly;  it  really  isn't  necessa- 
ry; I've  known  him  for  some  time." 

After  that  she  said  no  more. 

"  The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  make- 
the  boat  as  bright  as  possible,"  he  went  on. 
"But  not  in  front;  that  would  only  be 
blinding;  the  light  must  be  behind  us." 
He  took  the  torch  from  the  bow,  lighted 
three  others,  and  stuck  them  all  into  the- 
canoe's  lining  Of  thin  strips  of  wood  at 
the  stern.  Primus  had  made  his  torclies^ 
long;  it  would  be  an  hour  before  they 
could  burn  down  sufficiently  to  endanger 
the  boat. 

Thus,  casting  a  brilliant  orange-hued 
glow  over  the  flowers  and  vines  above, 
and  lighting  up  the  dark  water  vistas  to- 
the  right  and  left  as  they  passed,  they  pen- 
etrated into  the  dim  sweet  swamp. 


LAMENT. 


HOW  meagre  seems  the  life  so  briefly  doled 
Tliat  I  who  noted  in  your  earliest  hour 
The  dimple  in  your  lovely  cheek  unfold 
With  the  first  smile  of  all — that  I  who  told 
The  promise  of  your  beauty  as  some  flower 
Flaming  across  the  dark  days  of  the  year 
Promises  summer — that  I  wiio  in  your  first 
Dear  warble  had  divined  the  glorious  burst 
Of  music  in  your  throat  that  yet  might  be 
'I'he  marvel  of  some  later  minstrelsy — 
llow  meagre  seems  the  life  so  briefly  doled 
That  I  shall  never  see  that  beauty  grow 
To  its  meridian,  fiill-orbed  as  the  moon 
Which  great  and  golden  in  the  mist  swims  low, 
And  hangs  wide-winged  in  heaven  when  perfect 
June 

Transfigures  night — that  I  shall  never  hear 
The  voice  in  all  the  passion  of  its  tune, 
Sweet,  sweet,  and  rich,  with  the  un fallen  tear, 
The  stress  of  love,  the  wine  of  life ! 


Ah  me, 

I  shall  be  lying  in  my  dust,  all  mute ; 

For  song  the  owlet  over  me  shall  hoot; 

I  shall  be  gone,  like  the  loose  leaf  from  the  tree,. 

The  idle  leaf  that  flutters  in  the  blast, 

And  falls,  and  sodden  Avith  showers  returns  at  last 

To  the  enriching  earth.    Nor  late  nor  soon, 

Dead  in  the  dark,  shall  it  be  known  to  me 

That  you,  the  one  consummate  flower  and  fruit. 

Still  show  all  men  how  goodly  is  the  root ! 

Thus  murmured  I  when  the  child's  loveliness, 
With  gracious  prophecy  of  lip  and  brow, 
Filled  all  my  yearning  heart  with  sweet  distress 
And  longing  for  the  impossible.    And  now, 
Less  even  than  the  loose  and  idle  leaf, 
A  mere  blown  petal  from  the  blowing  bough, 
The  child  is  gone,  and  I  grow  gray  and  old. 
And  still  I  murmur  to  my  angry  grief. 
How  meagre  is  the  life  so  briefly  doled ! 


HUNTING  A  MYTHICAL  PALL-BEARER. 


DURING  the  war  I  scanned  anxiously 
all  correspondence  from  Stafford 
County,  Virginia,  where  I  was  born,  and 
from  Fredericksburg,  where  my  nearest 
relatives  resided  after  our  old  house  in 
Falmouth  was  turned  into  a  hospital.* 
One  day  came  a  paragraph  stating  that 
in  the  old  church-yard  at  Fredericksburg 
was  the  tombstone  of  a  pall -bearer  of 
Shakespeare.  The  phraseology  was  fol- 
lowed in  an  article  in  Fi^aser's  Magazine 
(March,  1865),  "Virginia,  First  and  Last." 
Therein  it  is  said  that  a  pilgrim  to  Fred- 
ericksburg would  find  in  St.  George's 
church-yard  a  tomb  "on  which  it  is  in- 
scribed that  he  whose  dust  rests  there 
'  was  one  of  the  pall-bearers  of  William 
Shakespeare.'  "  Thus  unhesitatingly  did 
I  take  stock  in  this  pall-bearer,  never  sus- 
pecting him  to  be  the  creation  of  a  cor- 
respondent's brain.  I  have  since  passed 
days  scrutinizing  war  correspondence 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  to  discover 
the  man  who  set  that  story  afloat.  That 
ingenious  person  has  long  been  wanted  by 
others  also.  I  have  met  some  who  would 
cheerfully  be  his  pall-bearers.  For  my- 
self— such  are  the  Fallacies  of  Memory, 
whereof  Miss  Cobbe  has  written  cleverly 
— for  some  time  I  would  have  serenely 
staked  the  life  of  any  number  of  war  cor- 
respondents on  the  certainty  that  I  had 
seen  that  stone  in  my  boyhood ;  for  we 
had  awe-inspiring  tombs  beside  the  Rap- 
pahannock. One  at  Falmouth  possessed 
weird  interest,  being  fortified  with  iron  bars 
five  feet  high ;  a  great  cedar  growing  out 
of  the  grave  indicated  antiquity,  and 
"James  Hunter,"  in  large  iron  letters — 
the  sole  inscription — piqued  curiosity.  A 
tomb  to  "John  D.  Baptist,  a  native  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Kitts"  (died  1804),  was  a 
striking  object  beside  a  stream  utilized 
for  immersions.  In  Fredericksburg  was 
the  monument  of  Washington's  mother, 
its  unfinished  condition  explained  by  the 
legend  of  a  coquette  of  that  family  who 

*  '■'•Falmouth,  Va.,  opposite  Fredericksburg,  Dec. 
21,  1862. — Began  iny  visits  among  tlie  Camp  Hos- 
pitals in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Spent  a  good 
part  of  the  day  in  a  hirge  brick  mansion  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rappahannock,  used  as  a  hospital 
since  the  battle.  Seems  to  have  received  only  the 
worst  cases.  Out-doors,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  with- 
in ten  yards  of  the  front  of  tlie  house,  I  notice  a 
heap  of  amputated  feet,  legs,  arms,  hands,  etc. — a 
full  load  for  a  one-horse  cart." — Walt  WkUmaii's 
^'"Memoranda'''  in  '■''Two  Rivulets^ 


imposed  on  her  lover  the  task,  but  mar- 
ried another  before  its  completion.  Tiiere 
are  two  old  grave-yards  in  the  town.  In 
one  is  the  epitaph  of  Lewis  Littlepage 
(born  on  the  19th  December,  1762,  and  died 
on  the  19th  July,  1802).  "Honoured  for 
many  years  with  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  unfortunate  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
King  of  Poland,  he  held  under  that  mon- 
arch until  he  lost  liis  throne  the  most  dis- 
tinguished q^ces."  This  is  in  the  "Ma- 
sonic burying -ground."  In  the  older, 
beside  St.  George's  Church,  were  curious 
epitaphs,  of  which  only  confused  impres- 
sions remained  with  me  across  twenty 
years,  when  the  enterprising  correspond- 
ent evoked  one  of  importance  not  to  be 
realized  by  a  boy.  To  meet  the  skepticism 
of  London  friends  I  wrote  for  the  full  in- 
scription. The  amazing  reply  came  that 
no  such  stone  was  discoverable.  But  soon 
after  (1870),  my  mother  forwarded  me  the 
following,  "copied  from  New  York  paper 
by  Miss  Olive  Hanson":  "One  of  Shake- 
speare's Pall-bearers  buried  at  Fredericks- 
burg.— In  the  old  burying-ground  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  is  a  tombstone  with  the 
following  inscription :  'Here  lies  the  body 
of  Edward  Helder,  practitioner  in  Physick 
Chirurgery.  Born  in  Bedfordshire,  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1542 — was 
contemporary  with,  and  one  of  the  Pall- 
bearers of,  William  Shakespear.  After  a 
brief  illness  his  spirit  ascended  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1618,  aged  76.' "  Miss  Han- 
son, sister  of  the  principal  of  the  Freder- 
icksburg Academy,  belonged  to  a  family 
long  connected  with  St.  George's  Church, 
and  was  likely  to  know  if  there  were  such 
a  stone.  This  epitaph  appeared  in  an  edi- 
torial note  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.^  and 
brought  (July  13,  1870)  comments,  signed 
"  Anglo-Colonus,"  who  remarks  that  the 
phraseology  is  modern.  The  word  "con- 
temporary," he  submits,  "was  not  in  use 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  was  created 
in  the  learned  age  which  followed.  Cow- 
ley, perhaps,  introduced  it — '  and  loves  his 
old  contemporary  trees.'  "  The  Freder- 
icksburg iVeit;s  (August  11, 1870)  said:  "In 
1607  the  landing  at  Jamestown  occurred, 
and  there  was  no  church  here  for  a  hun- 
dred years  later." 

The  literary  criticism  of  "Anglo-Colo- 
nus" might  have  been  made  stronger. 
Even  an  epitaph  could  hardly  indulge  in 
such  tautology  as  to  describe  a  man's 
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"  pall-bearer"  as  his  "contemporary."  It 
presently  became  manifest  that  the  epi- 
taph, if  it  existed,  was  still  undergoing 
manipulation.  In  a  version  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  (1875),  "pall-bear- 
ers" is  followed  by  "to  the  body  of  Will- 
iam Shakspeare."  The  latest  phrase  is, 
' '  One  of  the  Pall  -  bearers  of  William 
Shakespeare  of  the  Avon!"  But  such 
variants  did  not  affect  the  basis  of  the 
pall-bearer.  Fredericksburg  was  founded 
in  1727,  but  the  act  of  incorporation  refers 
to  the  many  people  already  settled  in  the 
neighborhood.  When  Bacon's  rebellion 
occurred  (1676)  Stafford  County  was  rep- 
resented by  two  members  in  the  Virginia 
Assembly.  In  Smith's  map,  published  in 
1812,  our  Rappahannock  River  is  traced 
fairly  well.  There  were  old  grave-yards 
in  the  vicinity  long  before  Fredericksburg 
existed,  and  tradition  says  that  bodies 
were  brought  from  them  to  St.  George's 
church-yard.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
historic  conditions  of  the  question  pre- 
cluding the  possibility  of  an  early  settler's 
body  being  brought  to  Fredericksburg,  and 
his  grave-stone  also,  or  a  new  one  raised. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  the  town  held  a 
grave -yard  before  incorporation,  as  old 
inhabitants  say  human  bones  were  found 
when  a  street  near  the  church  was  made. 

In  the  summer  of  1875  I  visited  Freder- 
icksburg, after  an  absence  of  seventeen 
years,  and  found  the  church-yard  much 
battered.  The  late  Mr.  Barton,  an  eminent 
lawyer  but  inveterate  punster,  who  lived 
opposite,  once  remarked  to  a  man  at  his 
door,  "You  see  I  have  always  a  grave 
prospect  before  me."  The  man  went  off 
to  report  as  "Barton's  latest  joke"  that  he 
said,  ' '  You  see  I  have  always  a  melan- 
choly prospect  before  me."  Were  the  old 
lawyer  alive  he  might  accept  his  dull 
friend's  version.  I  guided  Alexander  Lit- 
tle, editor  of  the  News^  to  the  spot  where 
I  thought  the  stone  lay.  We  found  there 
a  foot-stone  only,  the  head-stone  having 
been  removed.  I  suspected  theft,  but  soon 
concluded  that  it  was  an  illusion  of  mem- 
ory. I  could  not  find  one  positive  of  hav- 
ing seen  it,  though  several  with  vague  im- 
pressions of  it,  and  many  who  had  heard 
of  people  who  had  seen  it.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  such  a  stone,  in  a  church- 
yard so  accessible,  should  be  overlooked 
by  writers  like  Alden,  Meade,  Pliilip 
Slaughter,  Howe,  and  Howison. 

When  I  returned  to  England,  in  1876, 
the  matter  had  ceased  to  interest  me  as  a 


Shakespearean,  but  all  the  more  as  a  stu- 
dent of  mythology,  and  also  as  a  Virginian. 
I  once  ' '  assisted"  at  a  Cots  wold  hunt ;  that 
is,  I  sat  in  a  carriage  and  watched  the  red- 
coated  sportsmen  careering  over  the  fields 
after  a  fox  which  doubled  on  them  suc- 
cessfully, and  went  home  to  have  a  good 
laugh  with  Mrs.  Fox  over  the  way  he  had 
done  the  gentry.  The  same  evening  I  sat 
with  Charles  Flower,  then  Mayor  of  Strat- 
ford, a  shrewd  Shakespearean  critic,  at 
Avonbank,  and  he  expressed  his  belief  in 
the  ' '  pall-bearer. "  As  one  who  had  adopt- 
ed the  story,  in  my  Fraser  article,  I  felt 
some  responsibility  for  the  faith  reposed 
in  the  story,  and  resolved  to  search  the 
thing  out.  I  entered  on  a  hunt  that  has 
led  me  a  dance  unknown  to  any  Cotswold 
"meet."  A  myth  is  as  much  a  living  or- 
ganism as  a  fox,  as  fleet  and  more  cunning. 
It  hides  in  the  bush  of  popular  supersti- 
tion, takes  the  color  of  local  pride,  enlists 
the  truthful  in  its  stratagems.  However, 
chasing  a  myth  is  glorious  sport,  and 
though  it  may  often  double  on  one,  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  run  down  at  last,  and 
yield  a  pretty  skin  to  stuff. 

Another  search  made  by  myself  in  the 
Fredericksburg  church-yard  in  1880  con- 
vinced me  that  no  stone  there  suggested 
the  myth.  In  lists  of  adventurers  to  Vir- 
ginia, up  to  1620,  are  no  names  nearer 
Helder  than  ' '  Eldred, "  ' '  Elkin, "  and ' '  Hei- 
den."  The  improbabilities  represented  in 
the  epitaph  were  thus  great.  That  a  man 
at  seventy-fOur  should  be  Shakespeare's 
pall-bearer,  immediately  emigrate  to  the 
wilderness  of  Virginia,  and  his  death  in  a 
region  remote  from  Jamestown  be  record- 
ed on  a  stone  unknown  to  antiquarians, 
were  improbabilities  whose  sum  was  an 
impossibility.  On  the  other  side,  howev- 
er, were  improbabilities  that  had  also  to 
be  faced.  But  that  anybody  should  in- 
vent such  a  story,  should  select  for  it  a 
Virginia  town  only  135  years  old,  and 
make  his  pall -bearer  seventy -six  years 
old  instead  of  a  plausible  age,  were  ex- 
treme improbabilities.  Could  a  corre- 
spondent be  so  deep  ?  Moreover,  the  only 
ship-load  of  early  emigrants  to  Virginia 
whose  names  are  entirely  unknown  sailed 
with  Argall  soon  after  Shakespeare's  death 
(1616),  reaching  Virginia  in  1617. 

The  pall-bearer  Avas  a  myth — that  was 
certain;  but  the  myth  must  have  a  basis. 
In  the  absence  of  any  explanation,  the 
myth  was  growing  luxuriantly,  and  some 
of  its  effects  were  phenomenal.  "That 
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story,"  as  my  college  friend  Horace  Fur- 
ness  wrote  me,  "has  its  periodicity  like  a 
comet,  and  when  it  once  starts  out  it  never 
returns  until,  like  the  cholera,  it  has  slain 
its  thousands.  Its  periodicity  is  about  fif- 
teen years,  and  I've  seen  two  of  'em,  and 
shall  probably  see  a  third."  The  latest 
appearance  of  the  fatal  meteor  was  in  the 
New  York  Times,  October  20,  1884.  That 
article  should  be  preserved  as  an  example 
of  how  mythology  is  made.  The  corre- 
spondent finds  in  the  Masonic  grave-yard 
(only  a  hundred  years  old)  a  "red  sand- 
stone" slab  on  which  the  epitaph  "may 
yet  be  deciphered."  He  has  changed  the 
name  to  Heldon,  and  added,  after  Shake- 
speare, "of  the  Avon."  The  "Heldon 
slab"  stood  in  St.  George's  grave-yard,  he 
says,  "until  Burnside  mowed  it  down, 
after  which  it  found  its  way  to  the  Ma- 
sonic yard,  where  it  now  lies  under  a 
locust,  the  old  English  lettering  dim  but 
traceable."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
but  one  red  sandstone  slab  in  that  grave- 
yard; it  never  lay  on  its  back,  but  was 
always  firm  set  in  its  place ;  and  there  has 
not  been  for  many  years  the  faintest  in- 
scription upon  it,  the  whole  facing  having 
come  off  in  flakes.  This,  perhaps  the  only 
stone  in  the  ground  of  which  nothing  is 
known,  was  naturally  fixed  upon  by  our 
foxy  myth  as  a  good  bush  to  hide  in. 
One  can  not  help  feeling  compassion  for 
this  correspondent  on  his  learning  where 
the  Helder  stone  really  was  what  time  he 
was  beating  that  bush  and  starting  a  new 
fiction.  But  he  hardly  deserves  mercy, 
having  told  "whoppers."  E.  g.  :  "  One  of 
the  best  posted  men  in  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion is  Mr.  Samuel  Knox,  who  is  a  vestry- 
man at  St.  George's.  .  .  .  Mr.  Knox  well 
remembers  the  stone."  The  venerable 
vestryman  T.  F.  Knox  could  naturally 
remember  an  inscription  "dim  but  trace- 
able" near  his  house ;  but  as  there  was  no 
Helder  stone  there,  neither  he  nor  his  sons 
remember  it.  The  correspondent  says 
Fredericksburg  has  "more  tombstones 
than  people" — not  wonderful  since  the 
soldiers  who  fell  there  lie  in  their  cem- 
etery; and  that  "tombstones  are  in  such 
favor  as  to  be  utilized  for  door-steps  and 
fire-places" — a  characteristic  rendering  of 
the  fact  that  some  hundred  of  the  stones 
ordered  for  soldiers'  graves  were  reject- 
ed, and  are  utilized  for  street  crossings. 
"There  is  preserved  in  the  town  a  copy 
of  the  Fredericksburg  Gazette,  published 
in  1784^  which  bears  evidence  that  the 


stone  was  then  a  feature  of  the  place,  in  a 
tribute  to  it  in  verse,  as  follows."  There 
never  was  any  such  paper.  The  Virginia 
Gazette  was  published  at  Williamsburg 
(1736),  and  this  T^'mes  letter  was  the  means 
of  taking  up  the  time  of  Rev.  Philip  Slaugh- 
ter in  examining  its  files.  The  poem,  of 
course,  was  not  found,  having  been  writ- 
ten by  F.  W.  Loring  for  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  September,  1870,  suggested  to 
him  by  the  floating  paragraph  familiar  to 
all.  The  Times  man  gave  himself  the 
last  stroke  by  his  alterations  of  this  poem, 
and  on  that  "red  sandstone  slab"  the 
memorial  will  henceforth  be  "traceable," 
' '  Here  lies,  considerably,  the  discoverer  of 
the  epitaph  of  Shakespeare's  Pall-bearer." 

Nevertheless,  I  can  not  help  feeling  a 
certain  consideration  for  that  man — de- 
spite his  calling  the  crystal  Rappahan- 
nock a  "muddy  serpent,"  and  our  pictur- 
esque little  city  a  "red  mud  town" — be- 
cause of  the  courage  with  which  he  has 
gathered  in  his  breast  the  fatal  sheaf  of 
fictions  about  the  Pall -bearer.  Many 
mythological  formations  maybe  explained 
by  an  analysis  of  his  letter.  He  correctly 
counted  on  the  public  gullibility.  When 
I  again  visited  Fredericksburg  this  year  I 
found  the  community  fairly  awakened  by 
the  inquiries  received  there,  and  by  cor- 
respondents come  to  glean  after  the  Times 
man.  A  crop  of  kindred  myths  had 
sprung  up.  It  was  said  two  strangers 
had  visited  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbor- 
hood whose  wife  was  a  Shakespeare,  and 
with  him  found  the  inscription.  This 
gentleman  I  saw ;  his  wife  was,  indeed,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Shakespeare  of  Delaware ; 
he  had  been  visited  by  a  citizen  and  a 
' '  correspondent,"  but  no  stone  was  search- 
ed for  by  them.  Several  times  I  was  as- 
sured that  Mr.  or  Miss  So-and-so  had  seen 
the  epitaph,  but  when  the  "dry  so,"  as 
Virginians  say,  was  reached,  each  had 
only  heard,  etc.  But  the  "red  sandstone 
slab"  under  its  locust-tree  had  become  an 
Object  of  Interest. 

In  September  last  I  noticed  in  St. 
George's  church-yard  a  small  surface  of 
stone  exposed  on  a  long  mound  of  earth 
left  about  forty  years  ago,  when  the  pre- 
sent church  was  built.  By  scratching 
away  the  thick  sod  a  stone  three  feet  by 
twenty -one  inches  was  disclosed.  My 
heart  gave  a  leap  on  seeing  a  letter  H. 
No  stone  must  be  left  unturned,  certainly 
not  this;  so  I  tracked  the  old  colored  sex- 
ton, Wash.  Wright,  about  town,  to  the 
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church,  where,  a  few  yards  from  me,  he 
had  been  sweeping.  He  peered  down 
from  the  gallery. 

' '  Mr.  Wright,  I  want  you  to  look  at  a 
grave-stone  out  here." 

"Is  it  Mister— Mister— " 

"Shakespeare's?"  I  suggested. 

"That's  it.    Is  it  that  stone  ?" 

"  No.    You  have  heard  about  that  ?" 

' '  Yes.  A  good  many  people  have  asked 
me  about  it.  I  never  saw  any  such  stone 
in  the  thirty  years  I've  been  here." 

Spade  and  pick  revealed  the  surface  of 
a  very  old  stone  bearing  what  might  be 
either  an  H  or  two  old-fashioned  J's  sepa- 
rated by  a  mark.  We  turned  the  stone, 
but  found  nothing  whatever.  The  stone 
was  probably  the  foot-stone  to  John  Jones, 
brother  of  Paul,  but  I  pondered  whether  its 
mysterious  mark,  out  of  its  place,  might 
not  have  left  in  my  childish  mind  con- 
genial place  for  the  mythical  epitaph. 

Talking  with  my  mother  of  old  tombs 
in  Stafford  County,  she  remembered  driv- 
ing with  her  father  near  Potomac  Run, 
when  he  copied  an  inscription  from  an 
ancient  stone  standing  by  itself  in  a  lone- 
ly place,  about  a  mile  from  ruins  of  a 
church.  She  remembered  no  word  of  the 
inscription,  but  had  heard  it  was  a  spot 
to  be  avoided  after  "sundown."  Next 
morning  came  a  note  from  Frederic  Hol- 
land, of  Concord,  saying  he  had  read  in 
the  Literally  World  that  Dr.  Helder  was 
buried  near  Potomac  Creek.  This  was 
vague  en  ough  ,  and,  foraStaffordian,  some- 
what misleading,  our  rivulets  being  called 
"runs," and  only  "creeks" as  they  expand 
into  the  Potomac  River.  Potomac  Creek 
was  many  miles  from  the  spot  where  my 
mother  remembered  the  stone.  But  in 
casual  conversation  with  my  uncle.  Dr. 
Daniel,  I  learned  that  the  stone  was  that 
of  a  British  "  chirurgeon."  There  was  a 
tradition  that  a  party  had  anchored  in  the 
creek  and  come  to  this  region,  where  one 
of  them  was  killed  by  Indians.  Plainly 
this  was  the  stone  on  which  the  myth  of 
the  pall -bearer  was  built.  My  mother 
assured  me  I  would  find  nothing  about 
Shakespeare  on  it ;  her  father  was  a  lover 
of  the  bard,  and  would  have  made  the 
country  ring  with  any  such  epitaph. 

In  company  with  St.  George  Fitzhugh, 
a  lawyer  of  Fredericksburg,  I  started  out 
on  a  bright  September  morning  for  a 
search  after  the  Helder  stone.  We  passed 
over  the  shining  Rappahannock  with  its 
green  islet,  paused  to  observe  the  distant 


hills  of  Falmouth  on  one  hand  and  the  re- 
gion of  Washington's  boyhood  on  the  oth- 
er, drove  past  well-remembered  old  man- 
sions amid  their  stately  trees,  and  at  last 
reached  the  lonely  valley  through  which 
glides  the  Potomac  Run.  I  greeted  such 
early  friends  as  the  Virginia  creeper,  the 
fox-grapes,  and  friendly  black  eyes  of  chin- 
quapin bushes,  and  rather  hoped  to  see  a 
copper-head — there  used  to  be  plenty — but 
was  disappointed.  Perhaps  these  are  dis- 
appearing with  the  political  species  they 
symbolized.  Now  and  then  the  colin's 
call  was  heard,  "Ah,  Bob  White !"  but  no 
sound  indicating  the  proximity  of  human 
life.  It  was  almost  a  surprise  when  we 
saw  two  men  in  a  corn  field.  They  tried 
hard  to  remember  a  tombstone,  but  could 
not.  They  went  with  us  to  the  site  of  Po- 
tomac Church.  When  I  was  last  there 
it  was  still  a  picturesque  ruin ;  but  armies 
used  its  bricks  for  hearths,  and  now  one 
can  only  trace  the  walls  in  their  debris. 
Here,  where  my  ancestor,  John  Moncure,. 
preached  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  I 
pushed  through  a  thicket,  and  emerged 
green  with  the  tiny  burrs  poetically  called 
"beggars'  lice."  There  was  beauty  about 
this  Gothic  church,  once  the  largest  in 
Overwharton  Parish,  within  my  memory,, 
and  it  was  haunted  by  spirits  of  antiquity. 
A  visit  to  it  in  boyhood  inspired  a  tale  fur- 
tively sent  to  the  Fredericksburg  paper, 
tremblingly  read  in  print  by  its  author, 
of  the  last  of  the  Stafford  Indians,  made 
to  work  with  his  little  son  in  building  the 
church.  My  red  hero  avenges  the  cruel 
architect's  fatal  maltreatment  of  his  son 
by  hurling  him  from  the  tower  on  the 
day  of  its  completion,  then  executing  him- 
self. This  was  a  fifteen-year-old  fancy, 
not  founded  on  any  fact  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional injustice  of  early  settlers  toward 
the  aborigines.  The  glory  of  the  old 
church  departed  in  1812,  when  soldiers 
were  quartered  in  it.  It  was  afterward 
used  to  breed  silk- worms  in. 

No  grave-stone  being  found  here,  we 
returned  i9  Potomac  "Run,"  drove  in  the 
water  a  little  way,  then  took  a  primitive 
road  by  its  side  for  a  half-mile.  Fortu- 
nately for  our  progress  there  had  been  a 
drought ;  even  as  it  was,  our  wheels  sank 
deep  in  mire.  The  road  was  so  little  used 
that  we  had  to  remove  a  small  tree  fallen 
across  it.  At  length  we  saw  the  railway 
bridge,  and  on  climbing  a  hill,  north  bank 
of  the  "run,"  a  house.  When  we  drew 
up  in  front  of  this  house  an  aged  man 
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came  out  of  it,  whom  I  had  seen  in  early- 
life —  a  Mr.  Taliaferro.  The  house  be- 
longed to  a  widow,  Mrs.  Alexander.  In 
reply  to  our  questions,  he  said :  ' '  Yes,  there 
used  to  he  over  there"  (pointing"),  "on  the 
edge  of  Willow  Grove  Farm,  a  tombstone, 
which  was  broken  by  the  Northern  sol  diers. 
Mr.  Cox,  wlio  afterward  occupied  the  farm, 
removed  the  larger  part  of  the  stone  to 
the  sugar-berry  tree  yonder,  against  which 
it  was  left  leaning  for  a  long  time.  A  few 
years  ago  Mrs.  Alexander  was  building  a 
kitchen  at  her  old  place"  (pointing  to  a 
spot  about  four  hundred  yards  away) , "  and 
somebody  brought  the  stone  for  the  chim- 
ney. But  it  was  not  used,  and  was  left 
lying  near  the  chimney.  Last  year,  Au- 
gust, the  kitchen  burned  down,  and  the 
chimney  fell;  the  hot  bricks  covered  the 
old  tombstone,  burned  its  surface,  and  I 
doubt  if  you  could  now  find  any  letters 
on  it."  On  our  way  to  the  burnt  house 
I  asked  Mr.  Taliaferro  (Tolliver)  whether 
he  remembered  the  inscription.  He  said 
it  had  been  many  years  since  he  read.,  it, 
hut  he  remembered  the  name,  "  Helder" 
- — "Daniel  Helder,"  he  thought,  or  maybe 
"D.  Helder";  that  he  was  a  doctor,  and 
the  date  "16 — something." 

"The  name  of  Shakespeare  on  it  ?" 

" No,  that  was  not  on  it." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  tombstone  of 
Shakespeare's  pall-bearer  being  in  Fred- 
ericksburg ?" 

' '  Yes ;  I  read  it  last  year  in  a  New  York 
weekly  paper,  and  noticed  that  the  name 
^  Helder'  was  the  same  as  that  on  the  old 
stone  out  here." 

The  burnt  house  was  as  the  fire  left  it. 
The  debris  and  bricks  were  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  would  have  required  a  day 
to  make  any  thorough  search.  But  an 
edge  of  the  stone  we  were  searching  for 
was  visible,  and  on  clearing  away  the 
bricks,  its  surface  was  found  to  be  charred 
black  and  white.  The  ordeal  of  snows 
and  rains,  following  that  of  fire,  had  only 
required  a  year  to  complete  the  work  of 
destruction.    No  word  could  be  traced. 

I  called  on  Mrs.  Alexander,  who  said: 
"When  the  stone  was  first  brought,  I  said 
it  should  not  go  into  any  chimney  of 
mine,  because  it  was  a  tombstone,  and  was 
sacred.  I  am  afraid  to  say  much  about 
the  stone,  only  I  am  certain  the  name  was 
'  Helder,'  that  he  was  a  physician,  and  16 
was  in  the  year  of  his  death.  Last  year 
we  read  in  Frank  Leslie's  paper  something 
that  made  me  think  this  might  be  the 


stone  spoken  of,  and  I  was  sorry  I  had 
not  paid  attention  to  it.  Many  years  be- 
fore the  war,  Mr.  Campbell,  then  editor 
of  the  Fredericksburg  Democratic  Re- 
corder, came  with  my  father  (Robert  Al- 
exander, foreman  in  the  printing-office), 
and  copied  the  inscription  for  his  news- 
paper. I  was  a  child,  but  remember  the 
visit,  and  feel  sure  the  epitaph  was  then 
printed.  I  never  heard  any  tradition  con- 
cerning Dr.  Helder,  nor  any  superstition 
conuected  with  the  spot  where  he  was 
buried." 

We  next  repaired  to  the  sugar -berry 
tree,  and  found  a  number  of  sunken  graves 
there.  They  were  in  a  row,  and  we  con- 
cluded that  they  had  been  graves  of  sol- 
diers whose  bodies  were  removed  after  the 
Soldiers'  Cemetery  was  completed.  Close 
to  the  tree  were  two  long  stones,  which  I 
determined  to  dig  up.  A  laborer  brought 
from  a  neighboring  house  said  they  were 
natural  stones;  but  when  dug  up — a  dilfi- 
cult  job,  the  tree's  roots  having  surround- 
ed them — they  proved  to  be  worked  on  the 
under  side,  though  no  letters  were  found. 
I  concluded  that  these  were  fragments  of 
the  Helder  stone — by  all  accounts  large 
and  massive — and  suspected  that  the  story 
of  its  removal  from  its  original  place  to 
this  tree  must  be  legendary.  Possibly  the 
site  of  the  Helder  stone  had  been  chosen 
for  these  recent  burials  as  ground  that 
might  be  consecrated. 

A  week  after  finding  the  stone  I  learned 
that  the  inscription  had  been  preserved  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Brown,  now  of  Byfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, with  whom  I  have  been  in  corre- 
spondence, and  who  has  kindly  aided  me 
in  getting  at  the  facts.  Having  been  sent 
a  map  of  the  neighborhood,  Mr.  Brown 
marked  the  spot  where  the  stone  stood, 
and  it  was  precisely  that  of  the  sugar- 
berry  tree  (which  he  thought  a  wild  cher- 
ry, but  describes  exactly) ;  so  that  the  story 
of  its  removal  from  another  place  is  dis- 
credited. ' '  I  was, "  writes  Mr.  Brown,  ' '  a 
soldier  of  the  Sixth  New  Hampshire  Vol- 
unteers, and  for  a  few  days  in  August, 
1862,  my  company  was  on  guard  duty  on 
the  railroad  near  Potomac  Creek.  One 
day,  while  off"  duty,  I  was  wandering 
round,  and  stumbled  upon  the  old  tomb- 
stone. ...  I  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  in 
making  my  copy,  making  it  as  nearly  a 
fac-simile  as  possible,  copying  the  curious 
formation  of  the  letters,  the  manner  of 
spelling,  and  the  division  of  the  words, 
and  I  am  very  sure  the  copy  is  correct. 
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I  hardly  think  the  soldiers  could  have 
broken  up  the  stone  for  any  such  purpose 
as  you  suggest,  as  it  was  of  granite  or  hard 
sandstone,  at  least  four  feet  in  length  by 
twenty  in  width  and  six  inches  thick. 
(These  figures  are  from  memory.)  All  of 
our  hearths  were  made  of  brick  brought 
from  the  ruins  of  an  old  church  in  the 
vicinity,  and  further  down  the  creek .... 
The  stone  was  too  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
earth  for  me  to  move ;  the  top  was  some- 
what broken,  but  not  enough  to  interfere 
with  the  lettering,  which  was  very  dis- 
tinct. ...  If  you  can  translate  the  bottom 
line,  I  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  trans- 
lation. The  line  at  the  top  indicates  the 
shape  of  the  top  of  the  stone  as  it  had 
crumbled  or  been  broken  off." 


^     THrBoDmor  e: DMOMD  '  | 

^HIRE-CBllTMARCff^If 
/£/8 cTATA rm'  UA^C' 

FAC-SIMILE  OF  MR.  BROW^j'S  COPY  OF  THE  INSCRIPTION. 

If  my  reader,  before  going  further,  will 
study  the  characters  following  the  date 
' '  1618, "  he  will  find  that  they  make  a  pret- 
ty puzzle.  My  neighbor,  Mr.  Gordon  Ford , 
his  son  Paul — expert  in  such  things — and 
I  concentrated  ourselves  for  some  hours  on 
this  line.  The  character  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  date  is  not  an  S,  as  it  seems,  but 
an  ornamental  separating  line.  The  rest 
is,  "  Atatis  sua76."  (JEtatissuoe.)  How- 
ever faulty  the  sculptor's  Latinity,  his 
English  is  careful;  witness  his  small  "c," 
indicating  the  need  of  repeating  the  "  TI" 
in  "prectioner." 

My  brother,  resident  in  Fredericksburg, 
to  secure  the  stone  for  me,  got  an  old  Con- 
federate messmate  to  undertake  its  re- 
moval. Fortunately  there  was  found  near 
by  a  second  fragment  which  exactly  fits 
the  top  of  the  large  piece.  On  this  are 
two  distinct  letters  and  a  slight  mark, 
probably  part  of  the  letter  R.  No  doubt 
these  letters  are  the  beginning  of  the  word 
HERE.  The  sketch ,  by  my  brother's  wife, 
is  exact.  The  stone  is  now  1  foot  4  inch- 
es in  height,  1  foot  3  inches  in  width,  6^- 
inches  thick ;  the  letters  are  If  inches 
high,  and  of  the  same  width. 

My  reader  has  now  a  picture  of  the  chi- 


rurgeon's  grave-stone,  set  nearly  268  years 
ago,  under  which  the  fictitious  pall-bearer 
now  finds  rest.  Mr.  John  Hawkins,  of 
Newberry,  South  Carolina  {Literary 
World,  February  7,  1885),  has  a  soldier's 
diary,  picked  up  by  a  Confederate  at  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness— a  diary  extend- 
ing between  February  17  and  December 
31,  1862;  on  a  fly-leaf  is  written  the  spu- 
rious epitaph.  Unless  the  epitaph  w^as 
added  later  (the  battle  occurred  in  1864), 
this  would  show  that  the  imaginary  pall- 
bearer began  his  career  earlier  than  was 
supposed.  It  is  probable  that  some  corre- 
spondent, having  copied  the  epitaph  cor- 
rectly, added  that  Dr.  Helder  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Shakespeare,  and  might  have 
attended  his  funeral.  A  printer  may  have 
incorporated  the  comment  in  the  epitaph, 
and  some  contemporary  evolved  the  sim- 
ple statement  into  the  startling  one.  The 
original  correspondent  may  have  described 
the  stone  as  "at  Fredericksburg,"  for  the 
region  was  a  camp,  and  normal  were 
merged  in  military  boundaries.  Perhaps 
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it  will  never  be  known  who  served  up 
the  chirurgeon  as  a  Shakespearean  figure. 
One  can  forgive  him,  since  he  has  been  the 
means  of  discovering  to  the  New  World 
its  oldest  English  epitaph. 


DOMESTIC  AND  COURT  CUSTOMS  OF  PERSIA. 


A PERSIAN  mounts  his  liorse  on  the 
right  side;  he  writes  from  rig-ht  to 
left.  These  may  seem  unimportant,  tri- 
fling characteristics,  but  they  are  cited  as 
forcible  illustrations  of  the  radical  and 
permanent  difference  between  the  nations 
of  the  East  and  the  West.  The  difference 
in  the  external  customs  and  institutions 
is  more  apparent,  perhaps,  but  is  less  im- 
portant and  profound  tlian  the  divergences 
existing  in  the  thought  or  the  intellectual 
cast  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  the 
human  race. 

The  Persians  resemble  Europeans,  or 
rather  the  Latin  people,  more  than  do  oth- 
er Asiatics,  and  yet,  from  the  great  gulf 
existing  between  Persian  and  Frenchman, 
one  who  has  never  been  in  the  East  may 
form  some  conception  of  the  vast  and 
seemingly  irreconcilable  space  that  sepa- 
rates the  Asiatic  in  general  from  the  Eu- 
ropean type. 

Oriental  life  must  possess  charms  for 
the  student  of  human  nature  for  ages; 
that  of  Persia  is  of  especial  interest,  be- 
cause, while  apparently  cast  in  fixed 
moulds  of  immemorial  usage,  it  is  more 
plastic  and  mobile  than  that  of  other  East- 
ern countries.  The  Persian  is  of  a  viva- 
cious, mercurial  disposition,  and  has  none 
of  that  aversion  to  change,  as  such,  which 
is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  Chi- 
nese or  the  Indian.  The  climate  suggests 
certain  customs  which,  being  suited  to  the 
circumstances,  require  only  slow  modifi- 
cation, and  the  rigidity  of  the  theocratic 
code  retards  social  movements.  Were 
it  not  for  these  the  Persians  would  be  in- 
clined by  nature  to  be  less  distant  in  the 
rear  of  this  progressive  age.  As  it  is,  we 
find  in  Persia  a  somewhat  complex  civili- 
zation, and  a  diversity  of  races  which  by 
their  individual  traits  give  variety  to  the 
study  of  life  in  that  ancient  country. 
Three  points  are  especially  prominent 
when  one  comes  to  an  analysis  of  Per- 
sian life:  one  is  the  fact  that  it  is  essen- 
tially an  out-of-door  life;  another  point  is 
the  seeming  publicity  of  life  there,  the  ab- 
sence of  reserve;  and  thirdly,  in  direct 
contrast  with  this  characteristic  is  the 
profound  seclusion  and  mystery  of  the 
domestic  life  of  Persia.  The  former  two 
characteristics  of  Persian  society  are  the 
direct  result  of  the  climate,  and  neces- 
sarily partake  of  the  simplicity  which  at- 
tends primitive  life  in  all  lands ;  but  the 


reason  for  the  character  of  the  domestic 
institutions  is  more  obscure ;  it  can  not  be 
attributed  wholly  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Koran,  for  it  has  been  a  marked  feature 
of  Oriental  life  in  all  ages,  the  English 
sentiment  that  a  man  is  lord  in  his  own 
castle  seeming  to  be  a  concise  statement 
of  the  Persian  ideas  on  the  question  of 
home  life. 

The  physical  conditions  underlying  the 
customs  of  Persia  are  as  simple  as  the  hab- 
its to  which  they  have  given  rise — a  coun- 
try twice  the  size  of  France,  representing, 
except  in  the  Caspian  provinces,  a  vast 
plateau  4000  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea, 
skirted  by  tremendous  snow-clad  ranges, 
and  including  vast  tracts  of  waste  lands 
strewn  with  sand  and  salt.  These  spaces, 
where  the  onager  and  the  gazelle  wander 
at  will,  and  the  vulture  j)oises  in  the  cloud- 
less heavens  above,  are  broken  at  inter- 
vals by  water-courses,  giving  sustenance  to 
tufts  of  luxuriant  verdure,  which  are  as  dis- 
tinctly marked  on  the  red  Avaste  lands  as  a 
dark  shadow  of  a  cloud  on  a  summer  day. 

Here  is  a  climate  where  rain  never  falls 
from  April  until  December,  where  the 
temperature  is  uniform  for  the  entire  sea- 
son, and  the  transition  from  one  season  to 
another  as  gradual  as  the  approach  of  old 
age.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the 
heat  of  mid-day  obliges  one  to  travel  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  and  to  remain  in 
the  cool  until  the  sun  nears  the  west. 
For  thousands  of  years  these  physical  con- 
ditions have  existed,  and  have  maintained 
the  character  and  customs  of  the  Persians 
without  change.  The  Persian  who,  smok- 
ing his  kalian  at  Teheran  to-day,  medi- 
tates "treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils," 
is  in  no  essential  sense  different  from  his 
"burned  fathers,"  whom  Xenophon  de- 
scribes, no  less  unscrupulous,  no  less  acute 
and  wily  and  intellectual,  no  less  addict- 
ed to  the  discussion  of  mystic  philosophy 
and  poetry,  no  less  devoted  to  corrupt 
thoughts,  and  no  less  inspired  by  a  won- 
derful feeling  for  the  beautiful. 

A  third  of  the  population  of  Persia  is 
still  composed  of  nomads,  and  all  travel 
and  freightage  are  still,  as  of  old,  conduct- 
ed by  means  of  horses,  asses,  camels,  and 
mules,  even  though  it  be  the  choice  wares 
and  inventions  of  Europe,  which  they 
carry  from  the  frontier  over  lofty  rocky 
passes  to  the  royal  saloons  of  Teheran. 
It  is  at  early  morning,  after  a  long  toil- 
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some  night  over  the  mountains  and  plains, 
that  these  caravans  enter  the  gates  of  Te- 
heran, with  the  tinkle  of  donkey  bells  or 
the  sonorous,  monotonous  clang  of  the 
larger  bell  which  announces  the  stately 
march  of  the  otherwise  noiseless  train  of 
camels.  Here  and  there  among  the  con- 
fused throng  of  beasts  of  burden  and  vo- 
ciferous drivers  surging  into  the  capital, 
one  sees  some  man  of  rank  coming  from 
Mesched  or  Ispahan.  He  is  of  dignified 
mien  and  dark  but  handsome  features, 
and  is  superbly  mounted.  A  train  of 
mounted  attendants  clear  the  way  for  his 
approach,  and  perhaps  his  v/ives  are  also 
with  him  in  tachtravans,  or  litters,  borne 
by  mules,  or  in  kajevehs,  which  are  cov- 
ered boxes  slung  on  each  side  of  a  mule. 
Attaching  ourselves  to  this  imposing  train, 
and  borrowing  some  of  its  splendor,  we 
enter  the  Gate  of  Mesched,  so  called  be- 
cause one  coming  from  that  celebrated 
shrine  of  the  Sheah  faith,  and  from  the 
now  famous  frontier  of  Afghanistan  in 
dispute  between  England  and  Russia, 
must  enter  Teheran  at  this  point.  It  is  a 
lofty  arched  structure,  resembling  a  Ro- 
man triumphal  arch  in  size  and  plan.  It 
is  crowned  with  four  pinnacles,  and  the 
entire  surface  is  decorated  with  elegant 
geometric  designs  composed  of  glazed 
bricks  of  several  indestructible  colors. 

Having  fairly  entered  the  city,  one  is 
surprised  to  find  a  bustling,  thriving  place 
of  180,000  people,  rapidly  spreading  out  in 
all  directions,  and  destined  soon  to  out- 
grow the  limits  now  prescribed  by  the  ex- 
tensive earth-works  and  fosse  laid  out  in 
modern  style  of  fortification  by  the  late 
General  Biiler,  who  captured  Herat  under 
Mohammed  Shah.  The  nucleus  or  centre 
of  the  city  is  composed  of  the  Ark,  or  the 
vast  inclosure  which  embraces  the  palace 
now  occupied  by  the  Shah  and  the  Foreign 
and  War  offices,  with  the  arsenal  and  bar- 
racks. Adjoining  the  Ark  are  the  exten- 
sive covered  bazars,  the  finest  in  the  East 
after  those  of  Constantinople,  less  mag- 
nificent, perhaps,  in  the  external  display 
of  goods,  but  more  solidly  and  elegantly 
constructed.  Prom  the  centre  the  city 
radiates  in  all  directions,  occupying  the 
space  of  a  European  city  of  thrice  the  pop- 
ulation, owing  to  the  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive gardens  it  includes,  and  the  large 
ground-plan  of  the  dwellings.  It  is  now 
divided  into  the  so-called  Old  and  New 
parts,  the  latter  being  laid  out  with  con- 
siderable regularity,  with  broad  streets 


lined  with  trees,  parks,  and  esplanades. 
Avenues  of  trees  by  the  street  sides  are 
not,  however,  a  feature  of  Teheran  bor- 
rowed, as  one  might  hastily  suppose,  from 
European  usage.  The  finest  avenues  of 
Ispahan  and  Shiraz  were  thus  beautified 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Shah  Abbas  and  the 
good  Kerim  Khan,  the  Zend. 

Open  water-courses,  distributing  w^ater 
to  all  parts  of  the  city,  are  on  either  side 
of  these  avenues  of  Teheran,  and  daily  the 
dust  is  laid  by  sakkahs,  or  water-carriers, 
who  also  supply  the  tea-shops  and  fami- 
lies of  the  better  class  with  drinking  wa- 
ter from  sources  presumed  to  be  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  impurities  defiling  the 
ordinary  connaughts,  or  channels.  Wa- 
ter is  the  most  precious  article  in  Persia. 
Agriculture  is  entirely  dependent  upon  ir- 
rigation, while  the  depth  to  which  wells 
must  be  carried,  and  the  absence  of  either 
rain  or  dew  for  ten  months,  require  the 
expenditure  of  enormous  labor  and  trea- 
sure to  bring  water  from  the  mountains, 
or  to  divert  the  few  existing  streams  into 
the  public  service. 

We  entered  Teheran  in  the  morning, 
and  following  the  direction  taken  by  the 
caravan, we  came  to  one  of  the  numerous 
caravansaries,-  which  serve  at  once  as  inns 
for  the  lodging  of  strangers,  and  depots 
for  the  deposit  of  goods  until  distributed. 
On  the  country  roads  they  are  generally 
small,  and  the  animals  and  loads  rest  out- 
side in  the  open,  generally  free  from 
molestation,  for  the  country  is  at  present 
in  good  order,  and  far  more  safe  from 
brigandage  than  the  disturbed  adjoining 
territories  of  Turkey.  Men  of  wealtli  or 
position  travelling  in  Persia  usually  send 
in  advance  and  hire  a  house  during  their 
stay  in  a  place,  or  they  are  entertained  by 
friends.  The  vaunted  hospitality  of  old- 
en times,  still  in  full  vogue  in  Oriental 
countries,  is  no  indication  of  superior 
amiability  or  breeding ;  it  is  the  result  of 
circumstances — a  system  of  mutual  ac- 
commodation under  unavoidable  condi- 
tions, in  which  the  host  dispenses  a  court- 
esy whicH  he  knows  he  may  need  in  turn. 
But  the  men  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  generally  resort  to  the  caravan- 
saries, where  they  take  a  room,  cook 
their  own  meals,  and  sleep  on  a  rug  they 
carry  with  them.  In  Teheran  it  is  usual 
for  a  traveller  to  resort  to  an  inn  where 
he  may  find  fellow-townsmen.  Availing 
myself  of  this  fact  in  several  instances 
when  I  was  obliged  to  cause  the  arrest  of 
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fugitive  criminals,  I  was  able  to  trace  and 
secure  them  tlirougli  information  obtain- 
ed from  those  sojourning  there. 

After  unloading  his  goods,  the  travel- 
ling merchant  finds  it  next  in  order  to 
take  a  bath,  which  is  one  of  the  institu- 


practice.  They  resemble  the  Turkish 
baths,  but  in  those  of  Persia  the  cold 
plunge  bath  in  an  immense  tank  is  a  most 
important  feature.  The  water  in  these 
tanks  becomes  foul  from  frequent  use  and 
insufficient  care  to  change  it,  and  diseases 
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tions  of  Persia.  Public  baths  abound  at 
Teheran,  and  every  one  visits  them  at 
least  once  a  week;  many  do  it  daily.  The 
wealthy  have  private  baths  attached  to 
their  houses,  which  are  sometimes  elegant 
and  luxurious.  Christians  are  never  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  public  baths  of  Persia — 
a  point  in  which  the  Pei'sians  are  far  more 
fanatical  than  the  Turks.  But  I  am  able 
to  judge, from  several  private  baths  I  have 
entered,  what  are  the  arrangements  and 
Vol.  LXXIL— No.  428.— 16 


are  undoubtedly  thus  communicated.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  these  public  baths 
are  in  the  main  useful  and  indispensable 
institutions  in  such  a  climate. 

After  completing  his  bath,  the  Persian 
traveller  goes  to  the  bazars,  to  transact 
the  business  which  brought  him  to  Tehe- 
ran. This  net-work  of  covered  streets  is 
cool  even  when  the  heat  is  unbearable 
elsewhere.  Where  two  streets  meet,  the 
roof  forms  a  Saracenic  dome,  groined  or 
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elegantly  decorated  with  the  heautiful 
honey -comb  work  called  Saracenic,  al- 
though in  reality  Persian  in  its  origin. 
Each  trade  or  fabric  has  certain  streets 
allotted,  the  dealers  in  carpets  and  em- 
broideries in  one  street,  the  shoe-makers 
in  another,  the  workers  in  brass  in  an- 
other, the  cotton  beaters  and  weavers  in 
still  another  street,  and  so  on.  In  each 
avenue,  however,  are  found  confectionery 
or  bakers'  shops  or  eating  shops,  where 
one  gets  kebabs,  ragouts,  and  the  various 
native  dishes  of  rice,  classified  under  the 
general  heads  of  chillo  and  pillo.  All 
the  shops  are  open  to  the  street  like  booths, 
the  buyer  standing  outside,  liable  to  be 
jostled  or  run  over  by  the  ever-shiftiug, 
bustling,  confused  throng  of  pedestrians, 
and  riders,  porters,  horses,  and  loaded 
mules. 

Of  course  business  is  not  confined  to 
the  bazars  or  covered  market.  Grocers, 
hucksters,  butchers,  carpenters,  or  black- 
smiths are  found  in  every  quarter.  It  is 
curious  to  see,  with  all  this  thriving  ac- 
tivity and  apparently  complex  artificial- 
ity of  a  busy  capital,  a  prevailing  simpli- 


city which  carries  one  back  to  primitive 
times  or  nomadic  usages.  Everything 
is  open  to  the  public.    The  carpenter 
finds  his  shop  too  small  for  the  window- 
sash  he  is  framing  ;  the  good  fellow 
takes  it  out  to  the  shady  side  of  the 
street,  and  shapes  it  on  the  pavement, 
regardless  of  passers-by.    The  carpen- 
ters of  Teheran  are  a  curiously  inde- 
pendent set,  who  require  so  little  to  live 
on  that  they  spend  half  the  time  in 
sleeping  and  smoking;  this  habit  is  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  custom  allows 
them  to  have  an  advance  on  what  they 
are  to  receive  for  a  job,  ostensibly  to  buy 
the  materials ;  but,  if  lazy,  they  spend  it 
in  smoking,  and  then  have  to  resort  to 
make-shifts  to  get  their  wood  and  nails. 
They  are  clever  fellows,  however,  and 
do  very  good  work  when  in  the  mood ; 
but  they  labor  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, for,  having  no  wood  like  our  soft 
pine,  with  a  smooth,  tenacious,  but  easi- 
ly worked  fibre,  they  must  make  even 
the  simplest  objects  out  of  the  chenar, 
the  poplar,  the  hard  pine,  and  the  wal- 
nut, and  this,  too,  with  tools  far  inferior 
to  ours.    The  saw,  the  Persian  carpen- 
ter draws  toward  him  in  cutting;  in- 
stead of  a  hatchet,  he  uses  an  adze,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  splitting  him- 
self asunder;  in  order  to  saw  a  bit  of 
plank,  he  squats  on  the  ground  and  holds, 
the  wood  between  his  toes.    In  one  re- 
spect the  Persian  has,  I  think,  a  means  for 
drilling  holes  superior  to  our  common 
gimlet.    It  is  practically  a  drill,  which  is 
worked  by  a  bow  and  cord,  the  latter 
twisted  around  the  handle  of  the  drill. 
The  hole  is  made  with  much  less  effort 
than  with  the  ordinary  gimlet,  especially 
in  hard  wood. 

The  out-of-door-ness  of  Teheran  life  is 
again  seen  in  the  publicity  of  the  schools, 
which  are  open  to  the  street  exactly  like 
the  shops.  The  old  master,  with  goggles 
on  his  nose,  glances  alternately  at  the 
passers-by  in  the  street  and  on  the  pupils 
seated  on  their  heels  in  rows  before  him, 
and  reciting  their  lesson  in  chorus.  The 
barber  performs  his  functions  in  the  same 
public  manner,  barber  and  barbered  alike 
being  indiff:'erent  to  the  common  gaze ; 
but,  in  fact,  the  sight  is  so  ordinary,  no 
one  notices  it.  As  it  is  the  custom  and 
law  for  Persians  to  shave  the  head,  it  is 
evident  that  the  barber  is  a  person  of 
some  consequence  there,  and  he  adds  to 
it  by  pulling  teeth,  leeching,  and  vene- 
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section,  the  latter  a  very  important  pur- 
suit in  Persia,  for  even  well  persons  are 
in  the  habit  of  being"  bled  once  or  twice  a 
month  as  a  preventive  to  disease,  while 
the  slightest  colic  or  neuralgic  pain  sends 
them  in  haste  to  the  barber,  who  at  the 
same  time  gives  them  in  return  advice 
ad  libitum  and  the  latest  scandal  of  the 
neighborhood  as  a  panacea  to  the  soul  of 
the  patient.  It  is  the  custom,  also,  to  bleed 
horses  once  a  month  in  Persia.  As  the 
Persian  horses  are  in  every  way  admira- 
ble, and  possess  great  endurance,  and  as 
the  Persians  have  in  all  ages  been  noted 
for  their  knowledge  and  management  of 
horses,  it  would  seem  that  this  custom  is 
at  least  not  injurious,  and  possibly  in  such 
a  climate  has  decided  advantages. 

The  baker  is  another  absurd  character 
of  Teheran,  who  has  the  faculty  of  pur- 
suing his  vocation  in  violation  of  all  Occi- 
dental notions  about  professional  secrets. 
Whatever  the  baker  of  Teheran  does  is 
done  "free  and  above-board,"  and  if  the 
customer  is  cheated,  he  has  only  himself 
to  blame.  He  kneads  and  rolls  his  bread 
before  the  public,  flattens  the  loaves  into 
long  thin  sheets  on  his  bare  arms,  and 
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after  the  bread  is  baked,  lays  it  on  a  ledge 
in  the  street  wall  by  his  shop  to  dry,  or 
flings  it  over  his  shoulder  like  so  many 
sides  of  leather,  and  peddles  it.  This 
bread,  which,  when  baked,  is  only  the 
tenth  part  of  an  inch  thick,  is  very  pala- 
table when  just  from  the  oven,  and  even 
foreigners  come  to  prefer  it  to  any  other, 
for  it  is  sweet  and  easily  digested. 

But  the  growing  heat  of  mid-day  sug- 
gests that  the  hour  for  lunch  and  repose 
has  arrived.  The  noonday  meal  is  light, 
composed  of  fruit,  grapes,  figs,  or  melons, 
with  salads  and  bread.  After  it  perhaps 
follows  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  kalian,  and 
then  a  nap,  in  which  high  and  low  par- 
ticipate. In  the  middle  of  the  day,  dur- 
ing the  warm  season,  the  whole  city,  the 
very  streets  and  walls,  seem  asleep,  gradu- 
ally waking  again  as  the  sun  begins  to 
approach  the  west.  After  his  siesta,  the 
Teheranee  says  his  prayers,  or  is  supposed 
to  say  them:  in  spite  of,  or  perbaps  as  a 
result  of,  their  intense  external  fanaticism, 
the  modern  Persians  are  but  little  addicted 
to  praying;  their  religion  is  rather  like 
a  shibboleth,  a  mot  cVordre  to  swear  by, 
than  a  code  of  guidance  to  shape  life  and 
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character.  But  the  Persians  are  not 
singular  in  this  respect  at  the  present  day. 
After  another  smoke,  the  Persian  gentle- 
man sallies  forth  toward  the  cool  of  the 
evening  with  a  rosary  in  his  hand,  at- 
tended by  a  servant  or  companion. 

It  is  the  hour  of  peace;  a  rosy  light 
bathes  the  house-tops,  but  the  stately  av- 
enues leading  north  and  south  are  in  shad- 
ow, and  cooled  by  the  water  thrown  by  the 
sakkahs.  The  tender  evening  light  also 
rests  on  the  snowy  crests  of  the  vast  ridge 
of  the  Shim  Iran,  or  Light  of  Persia,  which 
soars  to  a  height  of  13,000  feet  across  the 
northern  side  of  the  plain,  but  nine  miles 
away.  The  evening  glow,  before  it  fades 
into  twilight,  lingers  last  on  the  snowy 
cone  of  Demavend,  21,000  feet  high,  ever 
present  in  every  view,  like  the  presiding 
genius  that  protects  the  capital  of  Persia. 

With  slow  and  dignified  steps  the  Per- 
isian  gentlemen  stroll  through  these  invit- 
ing avenues,  engaged  in  genial  converse. 
Their  long  robes, their  massive  beards, their 
lofty  caps  or  voluminous  turbans,  give 
them  a  lofty  stateliness  as  they  wend  along, 
undisturbed  by  the  numerous  horses  or 


carriages,  or  the  hideously  unkempt  and 
filthy  dervishes  who  claim  alms  on  ac-' 
count  of  their  sanctified  rags. 

At  this  hour  the  tea-houses  are  in  full 
blast.  The  reader  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  national  beverage  of  Persia 
is  not  col¥ee,but  tea.  One  would  naturally 
suppose  that  a  country  so  near  Araby 
the  Blest  and  the  aromatic  groves  of  Mo- 
cha would,  like  the  Turks,  prefer  coffee. 
Of  course  a  great  deal  of  coffee,  prepared 
in  the  Turkish  way,  is  consumed  by  the 
Persians,  but,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
are  essentially  a  tea-drinking  race,  drink- 
ing it  in  vast  quantities,  flavored  with  lem- 
on or  tourchee,  which  is  the  prepared  juice 
of  the  lime, and  sweetened  almost  to  a  syr- 
up. The  habit  is  probably  the  result  of 
the  commercial  intercourse  which  at  an 
early  period  existed  between  Persia  and 
China,  and  which,  as  is  now  well  known, 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  arts  of  Persia,  of 
which  evidences  appear  at  various  stages 
of  her  yesthetic  history.  At  Teheran  the 
tea-houses  take  the  place  of  the  coffee- 
houses of  Constantinople.  One  meets 
them  at  every  turn,  of  every  rank,  but  all 
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alike  resorts  for  rest, leisure, and  entertain- 
ment. There  one  may  see  public  dancers, 
who  by  law  are  now  invariably  men,  al- 
though women  of  questionable  repute  con- 
trive to  evade  the  laws  sometimes  and  ex- 
hibit in  the  harems.  The  male  dancers 
are  brought  up  to  this  vocation  from  boy- 
hood, and  invariably  wear  long  hair  in 
imitation  of  women,  and  shave  their  faces 
smooth. 

What  interests  an  intelligent  European 
more  at  these  tea-houses  than  the  dances 
are  the  recitations  from  the  poets.  The 
songs  of  Hafiz  may  be  heard  there,  and  en- 
tire cantos  from  the  great  epic  of  Ferdoon- 
see,  repeated  with  loud,  sonorous  modula- 
tion, heard  sometimes  at  quite  a  distance 
at  the  more  inspiring  passages,  and  list- 
ened to  with  enthusiastic  rapture.  Here, 
too,  one  may  hear  the  Arabian  Nights 
tales  given  without  any  attempt  at 
expurgation,  exactly  as   in  a  recent 
translation.    The  reader  will  recollect 
that  the  characters  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  are  constantly  and  at  every  op- 
portunity quoting  long  and  appropriate 
passages  from  the  poets.    This  may  to 
the  European  appear  to  be  an  affecta- 
tion or  a  freak  of  poetic  license  on  the 
part  of  the  author  of  these  tales.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  simply  giving  us 
another  of  those  traits  of  Oriental  char- 
acter the  record  of  which  has  given  to 
those  inimitable  narratives  immortality 
as  the  finest  picture  ever  given  of  the 
life  of  the  East,  which,  after  thousands 
of  years,  is  only  just  beginning  to  feel 
the  transforming  influence  of  Western 
civilization. 

As  one  continues  his  ramble  through 
Teheran  at  this  hour,  he  sees  a  crowd 
amused  by  baboons  dancing  to  the  beat 
of  tambourines — animals  which,  if  they 
do  not  get  all  the  happiness  they  de- 
serve, at  least  well  fulfill  their  mission 
in  ministering  to  the  pleasure  of  myri- 
ads by  their  absurd  antics  and  grimaces. 
Or  we  see  a  chained  lioness  put  through 
her  paces,  or,  fatigued  by  the  part  she 
has  been  forced  to  play  in  life,  and  un- 
able to  escape  from  it  by  suicide,  is  sleep- 
ing heavily  on  the  pavement.  But  one 
of  the  most  common  spectacles  of  Tehe- 
ran in  the  late  afternoon — a  sight  which 
always  draws  a  crowd — is  a  match  of 
trained  wrestlers,  or  athletes  exercising 
with  clubs,  at  both  of  which  the  Per- 
sians are  very  expert,  although  they 
make  no  great  figure  in  jugglery. 


The  afternoon  is  also  the  time  when  the 
gentlemen  of  Teheran  exchange  calls. 
A  gentleman  in  Persia  never  calls  on  a 
lady;  he  does  not  even  dare  to  inquire  aft- 
er her  health,  or  even  mention  her  to  her 
husband.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  ex- 
change of  visits  is  a  most  formidable  af- 
fair at  Teheran,  affording  an  opportunity 
for  the  full  display  of  the  elaborate  eti- 
quette for  which  Persia  has  always  been 
celebrated.  I  make  no  apology  for  de- 
scribing with  some  minuteness  the  details 
of  such  a  visit,  as  doubtless  no  such  social 
ceremony  is  elsewhere  in  vogue  to  such  a 
degree  at  the  present  day.  All  the  cere- 
monies attending  such  an  affair  are  shaded 
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off  to  the  finest  point,  and  are  expected  to 
form  part  of  the  education  of  every  Per- 
sian, or,  in  fact,  to  be  a  second  nature  to 
liim. 

Before  making-  the  visit,  a  servant  is 
sent,  generally  the  previous  day,  to  an- 
nounce it.  The  rank  of  the  servant  who 
is  sent  is  suited  to  the  rank  of  the  gentle- 
man who  is  to  receive  the  call.  If  a  per- 
son of  very  high  rank  is  to  call  on  one  of 
similar  position,  it  is  considered  eminently 
proper  to  announce  and  accept  the  visit 
in  an  autograph  note.  If  the  caller  is  of 
the  higher  rank,  he  simply  states  that  he 
proposes  to  call  at  such  an  hour;  if  of 
equal  or  lower  rank,  he  asks  permission  to 
call.  The  call  must  be  made  on  horseback 
or  in  a  carriage,  and  the  number  of  mount- 
ed attendants  depends  upon  the  rank  of  the 
person  visited.  Xenophon  in  his  Anab- 
asis states  it  as  a  custom  peculiar  to  the 
Persians  that  they  always  went  abroad 
accompanied  by  many  retainers.  The 
usage  exists  to  this  day,  and  is  still  carried 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  a  material  ef- 
fect on  the  resources  of  the  country,  so 
large  is  the  number  of  servants  who  are 
consumers  but  not  producers.  The  Prime 
Minister  has  in  his  employ  two  thousand 
men,  of  whom  many,  as  well  as  their  fa- 
thers, have  been  in  his  family  all  their 
lives.  He  rarely  goes  out  with  less  than 
sixty  to  one  hundred  attendants.  There 
are  many  gentlemen  at  Teheran  whose 
households  include  one  hundred  domes- 
tics. Most  of  them  are  assigned  some 
special  duty,  but  often  a  number  are  mere- 
ly retained  to  assist  in  the  display  of  the 
menage,  fed  by,  and  receiving  the  protec- 
tion of,  their  lord,  and  picking  up  pish- 
kesh,  or  presents,  as  they  can. 

On  approaching  the  house,  the  visitor, 
if  of  high  rank,  is  met  by  mounted  her- 
alds, who  immediately  return  at  full  speed 
to  announce  the  approach  of  the  guest. 
If  of  very  high  rank,  the  host  will  try 
sometimes  to  see  the  elfect  on.  his  guest 
by  coming  into  the  reception-room  after 
the  arrival  of  the  guest.  Supposing  that 
he  has  not  tried  such  a  manoeuvre,  a  court- 
eous skirmish  occurs  when  the  guest  en- 
ters the  door;  each  seeks  to  outdo  the 
other  in  politeness,  while  each  is  exceed- 
ingly careful  not  to  accept  or  allow  a  po- 
sition to  which  he  is  not  entitled  by  rank. 
The  corner  of  the  room  the  most  remote 
from  the  entrance  is  the  place  of  honor ;  the 
guest,  if  he  outranks  the  host,  while  stren- 
uously declining  to  take  that  seat,  will  be 


very  careful  that  his  host  does  not  occupy 
it  instead,  and  quite  as  careful  not  to  ac- 
cept it  if  of  inferior  rank,  although  urged, 
for  to  do  so  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  to  affront  the  host,  and  invite 
an  affront  in  return.  I  should  state  here 
that  the  host  advances  outside  of  the  door 
of  the  reception-room  to  receive  one  of 
superior  rank;  meets  him  at  the  door  if 
of  equal  rank,  and  leads  him  by  the  hand 
to  his  seat;  goes  half-way  the  length  of 
the  apartment  to  meet  one  of  slightly  in- 
ferior rank,  but  does  not  condescend  to 
advance  a  step  for  a  guest  far  below  in 
social  or  official  position.  When  the 
host  and  guest  are  of  equal  rank,  chairs  or 
cushions  are  arranged  in  equal  position 
opposite  the  refreshment  table,  and  so  on 
through  all  the  various  social  grades. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  left  hand, 
and  not  the  right,  is  the  place  of  honor. 

The  serving  of  refreshments  is  another 
important  question,  regulated  by  undevi- 
ating  custom.  The  nazir,  or  head  stew- 
ard of  the  household,  enters  in  his  stock- 
ing feet,  ushering  in  a  number  of  servants 
equal  to  the  number  to  be  served.  If  host 
and  guest  are  of  equal  rank,  the  cup  is 
presented  to  each  exactly  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  but  if  one  outranks  the  other,  he  is 
first  served.  When  there  is  present  a 
member  of  the  royal  family,  or  one  of  the 
cabinet  or  council  of  the  Shah,  or  a  foreign 
minister,  the  servants  must  always  retire 
backward  to  the  door.  The  number  and 
character  of  the  refreshments  depend  on 
the  rank,  the  hour,  and  the  season.  In 
the  morning  tea  is  served  once.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  guest  being  of  equal  or 
higher  rank,  he  is  first  served  with  tea  in 
dainty  glasses.  This  is  followed  by  the 
kalian,  or  water-pipe,  which  differs  from 
the  Turkish  nargileh  by  having  a  short 
straight  stem.  In  it  is  smoked  the  tobac- 
co called  tumbakee,  a  species  grown  only 
in  Persia.  That  of  Shiraz  is  very  delicate 
in  flavor,  and  the  best.  The  tumbakee 
must  first  be  soaked  in  water  and  squeezed 
like  a  sposige,  or  it  will  cause  vertigo.  A 
live  coal  made  from  the  root  of  the  vine 
is  placed  on  the  tobacco,  and  the  smoke  is 
drawn  through  water  with  a  gentle  in- 
haling, depositing  the  oil  in  its  passage 
through  the  water.  When  several  per- 
sons of  equal  rank  are  being  served,  it  is 
the  proper  thing  to  bring  an  equal  num- 
ber of  lighted  pipes;  but  if  one  present 
outranks  all  the  others,  only  one  pipe  is 
brought  in,  which  is  lianded  to  him.  Be- 
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fore  smoking,  he  makes  a  feint  of  offering- 
it  in  turn  to  all  present,  but  woe  be  to  him 
who  incautiously  accepts  it  before  he  of 
higher  rank  has  first  smoked,  for  he  will 
be  made  to  feel  the  withering  scorn  of 
which  a  Persian  gentleman  is  capable. 
I  knew  of  such  an  instance.  The  pipe 
was  offered  by  the  host-  in  this  perfuncto- 


After  the  first  kalian,  tea  is  served 
again,  followed  by  a  second  pipe.  After 
a  proper  interval,  whose  length  is  regu- 
lated by  the  acceptability  of  the  visit,  cof- 
fee is  served  in  tiny  cups,  followed  in  turn 
by  the  pipe.  This  is  the  signal  that  the 
limit  of  the  entertainment  has  been  reach- 
ed, and  the  guest  in  honeyed  words  ex- 
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TV  manner  to  one  of  lower  rank,  and  it 
was  accepted ;  but  when  he  of  lower  rank 
had  smoked  and  returned  it  to  the  other, 
the  host  ordered  the  servant  to  take  out 
the  pipe,  wash  it  thoroughly,  and  prepare 
it  afresh.  The  Mestofi  -  Mamolek,  the 
highest  man  in  Persia  after  the  king, 
has  not  smoked  for  forty  years.  He  took 
a  solemn  resolution  against  tobacco,  be- 
cause, when  a  young  man,  the  kalian  was 
on  one  occasion  given  in  his  presence  to 
a  man  whom  he  considered  of  lower  rank 
before  it  was  offered  to  him.  He  dashed 
aside  the  pipe,  and  swore  never  to  smoke 
again,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
being  again  subjected  to  such  an  affront. 


presses  his  acknowledgments  for  the  court- 
esy of  the  host,  and  requests  permission 
to  depart.  When  the  Persian  new  year 
begins,  with  the  spring  equinox,  the  season 
is  indicated  by  the  substitution  of  a  cool 
sherbet  for  the  first  cup  of  tea,  and  some- 
times of  an  ice  in  the  place  of  the  coffee ; 
but  after  the  September  equinoctial  the 
tea  and  coffee  are  resumed.  These  may 
seem  trivial  matters,  but  in  Persia  they 
have  great  weight;  and  not  only  is  the 
taste  of  the  host  indicated  by  the  quality 
and  style  of  the  refreshments,  but  the  sa- 
voir-faire and  the  rank  of  the  guest  are 
weighed  by  his  bearing  on  such  an  occa- 
sion.   It  is  of  no  slight  importance  that 
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a  European  in  Persia  should  understand 
these  laws  of  etiquette;  otherwise  he  is  lia- 
ble not  only  to  have  his  breeding  as  a  gen- 
tleman misunderstood,  but  to  be  assigned 
purposely  such  an  inferior  rank  that  he 
loses  influence,  while  by  strongly  assert- 
ing his  claim  to  all  the  privileges  which 
he  has  the  right  to  expect  and  demand, 
suitable  to  his  rank,  he  receives  the  re- 
spect which  is  his  due,  but  which  no  Per- 
sian will  give  except  when  he  sees  him 
firm  on  these  points. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  life 
at  Teheran  as  it  appears  in  public  to  a 
man.  From  this  aspect  it  appears  to  be 
an  open-air,  a  public  existence.  But  there 
is  another  phase  to  life  in  Persia  of  which 
even  he  who  lives  years  in  that  country 
knows  little  and  sees  less — a  state  of  mys- 
tery, a  system  hidden  in  the  midst  of  a 
city  busy  and  apparently  open  to  the 
widest  publicity.  I  refer  to  the  domes- 
tic life  of  Persia,  and  the  existence  of 


woman  in  that  land  of  romance  and  song. 
Without  woman,  how  can  there  be  romance 
and  song  ?  and  where  are  the  women  of 
Teheran  ?  and  how  is  the  poet  who  would 
sing  their  praises  to  see  and  appreciate  the 
charms  that  quicken  the  chords  of  his 
lyre  ?  Pope  has  said, and  been  applauded 
for  ages  for  saying, that  ' '  the  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man."  I  venture  to  assert 
that  the  great  sage  and  satirist  stated  only 
half  a  truth,  and  showed  that  he  but  dim- 
ly perceived  the  complex  character  of  wo- 
man, or  h-6  would  have  said,  instead,  "The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  w^oman." 
But  at  Teheran  one  sees  but  rarely  the 
face  of  a  woman,  unless  she  be  a  Nestori- 
an,  an  Armenian,  or  a  Guebre,  or  Fire- 
worsliipper,  who  all  go  but  slightly  dis- 
guised, or  if  he  be  a  Mussulman,  in  which 
case  he  may  have  all  the  concubines  he 
pleases.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  there 
are  still  about  twenty-five  thousand  Gue- 
bres  left  in  Persia;  persecuted  from  the 
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time  of  the  Molianimedaii  conquest,  a  few 
faithful  ones  still  cling-  to  the  cult  of  Cy- 
rus and  Darius.  Unlike  the  Moliammed- 
an  Persians,  they  have  intermarried  with 
no  other  race,  and  thus  present  to-day  the 
original  Persian  race. 


secular  law  called  the  Urf,  based  on  oral 
traditions  and  practice,  and  employed  in 
unimportant  cases;  but  the  Shahr  is  al- 
ways the  final  authority.  The  laws  re- 
lating" to  marriage  and  the  relations  of 
the  sexes  are  a  marvel  of  minuteness,  and 


STROLLING  MUSICIANS. 


The  laws  of  Persia  are  theocratic.  They 
are  founded  on  the  Koran,  and  a  system 
has  been  deduced  which,  like  the  common 
law,  consists  of  the  opinions  of  priests  of 
especial  sanctity  and  wisdom.  This  code 
is  called  the  Shahr.    There  is  a  lesser  and 


form  the  most  extraordinary  reading  in 
existence.  As  it  is  simply  impossible  for 
any  one  to  remember  and  practice  every 
one  of  the  reg-ulations  which  govern  the 
great  question  of  the  sexes  and  domestic 
life,  a  large  portion  of  this  burdensome 
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code  is  practically  a  dead  letter;  but 
enough  yet  remains  in  practice  to  ])roduce 
an  exti^aordinary  system.  Every  Persian 
house  is  constructed  upon  a  plan  of  secre- 
cy ;  no  windows  are  visible  from  the  streets ; 
but  the  interior  is  constructed  around  sev- 
eral courts,  v^atli  lovely  gardens,  tanks, 
shrubbery,  and  even  luxuriant  groves  of 
fruit  and  shade  trees,  of  all  of  which  one  ob- 


Persian  it  takes  the  place  of  a  club — the 
more  so  as  clubs,  theatres,  and  other 
places  for  evening  resort  would  not  be 
permitted  in  Persia.  The  influence  of  the 
women  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  institutions  which  would 
result  in  a  complete  reversal  of  the  present 
domestic  system.  Knowing  nothing  bet- 
ter, and  able  to  compass  their  ends  with 
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tains  not  the  slightest  hint  from  the  street. 
In  the  main  dwelling  the  master  of  the 
house  lives  and  transacts  business  during 
the  day.  But  his  business  over,  he  retires 
for  the  night  to  his  anderoon,  which  is  the 
quarter  of  the  residence  devoted  to  tlie 
women.  Tlie  anderoon  is  jealously  guard- 
ed by  the  eunuch,  and  no  man  ever  enters 
it  but  the  proprietor.  When  he  is  there 
in  the  bosom  of  liis  family,  he  can  not  be 
disturbed;  it  is  sutlicient  to  say  to  any 
one  who  inquii'os  for  him,  "He  is  in  his 
anderoon."  This  is  an  asylum  from  out- 
ward cares  which  it  would  be  well  to  im- 
port into  the  United  States  for  those  who 
seek  effectual  quiet  and  repose.    To  the 


matters  as  they  are,  being  accustomed  to 
them,  the  women  of  Persia  are  satisfied 
to  have  the  system  continue.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  hastily  to  conclude  that  this 
indicates  a  low  order  of  intellect  or  an  ab- 
ject spirit^  If  uneducated  according  to  our 
ideas,  the  Persian  women,  from  all  I  can 
gather,  are  by  no  means  stupid,  and  enjoy 
an  influence  and  a  controlling  power  in  do- 
mestic and  state  afi'airs  not  inferior  to  that 
of  women  elsewhere,  only  it  finds  expres- 
sion by  difterent  methods.  It  is  not  the 
semblance  of  power  that  is  to  be  feared, 
but  the  unseen  power  behind  the  throne; 
and  I  can  affirm  emphatically  that  in  no 
country  do  women  have  more  influence 
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than  in  Persia,  where  they  are  content  to 
be  the  power  behind  tlie  throne. 

It  is  true,  the  laws  of  the  country  ap- 
pear at  first  sight  to  discriminate  against 
the  women.  Divorce,  for  example,  is 
easy  for  the  man  but  difficult  for  the  wo- 
man who  has  a  grievance.  The  husband 
may  dismiss  his  wif-e  by  saying  three 
times,  "You  are  divorced." 

Besides  the  usual  form  of  marriage, 
which  is  presumably  for  life,  there  is  the 
temporary  marriage.  During  the  period 
agreed  upon,  which  must  be  specified  in  a 
written  contract,  neither  party  can  be  di- 
vorced from  the  other.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  ladies  of  social  position  to  prefer 
this  form,  as,  by  making  the  term  suffi- 
ciently long,  they  can  insure  themselves 
against  divorce,  and  loss  of  the  portion  or 
jointure  advanced  by  the  husband. 

Women  of  great  talents  are  occasion- 
ally found  in  the  anderoons,  skilled  in 
music,  poetry,  and  painting,  and  in  the 
diplomatic  art.  All  of  them  show  skill  in 
embroidering,  which  has  been  carried  in 
Persia  to  a  degree  never  elsewhere  sur- 
passed. According  to  Persian  law,  a  hus- 
band must  divide  his  time  equally  among 
his  wives ;  but  if  he  has  one  he  prefers,  she 
can  generally  arrange  with  the  others  by 
presents  to  have  part  of  the  time  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  Diplomacy,  intrigue, 
and  influence  in  Persia  are  dependent  in 
a  largre  measure  on  the  force  of  character 
displayed  by  the  women.  If  a  man  wishes 
to  influence  another  in  an  affair  of  impor- 
tance, he  manages  it  by  confiding  the  mat- 
ter to  one  or  all  of  his  wives,  who  in  turn 
visit  the  wives  of  the  man  to  be  influenced, 
or  the  wives  of  one  who  has  influence  over 
him,  and  by  urging  and  presents  seek  to 
attain  the  object.  Most  of  the  important 
transactions  of  Persia  are  conducted  in 
this  manner.  The  greatest  difficulties  I 
had  to  encounter  in  Persia  were  against 
the  intrigues  of  women  who  were  deputed 
to  bespeak  in  this  manner  the  opposition 
of  the  high  officers  of  the  government,  or 
of  the  Shah  himself;  while,  on  the  other 
liand,  it  was  by  availing  myself  of  this 
usage  that  I  was  able  repeatedly  to  win 
the  advantage  in  certain  difficult  affairs. 

The  profound  disguise  worn  by  the  wo- 
men of  Teheran  in  the  street,  supposed  by 
foreigners  to  be  a  serious  inconvenience, 
is,  under  existing  conditions,  an  enormous 
advantage,  and  the  women  themselv^es 
would  be  the  last  to  advocate  a  change,  so 
long  as  polygamy  exists.    No  argument 


is  required  to  show  what  a  power  for  in- 
trigue exists  in  such  a  costume.  In  her 
mantle  or  veil,  completely  covering  her 
from  head  to  foot,  a  woman  can  go  wher- 
ever she  pleases  without  the  slightest  pos- 
sibility of  detecting  her  identity,  and  not 
even  her  husband  would  dare  to  raise  her 
veil :  to  do  so  would  render  him  liable  to 
instant  death.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
woman  wishes  to  disclose  her  charms  to 
any  one,  she  generally  contrives  to  find  a 
chance  to  withdraw  her  veil  for  an  in- 
stant. The  rest  is  arranged  by  third  par- 
ties, who  are  always  on  hand.  The  wo- 
men of  Teheran  can  thus  go  anywhere 
with  little  risk  of  detection;  only  the 
wives  of  the  Sliah  and  of  his  sons  are  de- 
barred from  the  privilege,  never  going 
abroad  without  numerous  attendants.  The 
former  are  always  accompanied  by  the  roy- 
al guards,  who,  at  a  certain  distance  be- 
fore and  behind  the  royal  ladies,  keep  the 
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way  clear.    When  these  ladies  propose  to  for  color  and  embroidery,  but  otherwise 

leave  the  palace,  the  event  is  announced  there  is  no  difference  in  the  home  dress 

by  heralds  in  all  the  streets  by  which  they  worn  by  the  Persian  ladies  of  Teheran 

are  to  pass;  the  shops  are  closed,  and  ev-  from  the  palace  to  the  meanest  hovel, 

ery  one  is  expected  to  take  himself  out  of  The  simplicity  of  this  dress  is,  again,  in 

the  way.    Until  recently  it  was  impossi-  strong"  contrast  with  the  very  elaborate  and 

ble,  for  this  reason,  to  construct  windows  costly  costume  worn  by  gentlemen  of  the 

overlooking  the  principal  avenues,  and  court.    There  is  a  tendency  to  adopt  a  mod- 

any  unlucky  person  found  in  the  passage  ification  of  the  European  dress,  resembling 

of  the  royal  cortege  was  put  to  death  on  a  military  uniform.    But  on  state  occa- 
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the  spot.    But  the  most  that  would  now  sions  the  magnificent  and  imposing  robes 

happen  would  probably  be  that  he  would  of  office  are  worn  as  of  old,  made  of  the 

be  roughly  handled,  even  if  he  turned  his  richest  stuffs  of  Cashmere  and  Kerman, 

face  to  the  wall.  worked  with  exquisite  designs.    At  a  roy- 

There  could  hardly  be  a  greater  contrast  al  audience  the  invariable  kolah,  or  black 

than  between  the  out-of-door  and  the  in-  lamb-skinc^p,  is  exchanged  for  a  white  tur- 

door  costume  of  the  ladies  of  Teheran,  ban,  which  is  doffed  on  retiring  from  the 

What  it  is  at  home  is  shown  by  the  picture  royal  presence,  and  gi  ven  to  a  servant  who 

on  page  233,  taken  from  a  photogra])li.    It  has  waited  outside  of  the  palace  gate.  As 

was  formerly  more  modest,  but  this  fash-  may  be  easily  imagined  from  the  account 

ion  came  in  with  the  present  century.  Like  of  visiting  etiquette,  the  court  ceremonials 

the  costume  of  short  clothes  worn  by  men  of  Persia  are  of  the  most  elaborate  and 

in  the  last  century  in  Europe,  it  requires  a  punctilious  character,  although  indicating 

good  figure  to  show  it  off'  to  advantage,  at  present  an  inclination  to  relax  a  little 

The  moderate  garments  worn  admit  of  con-  from  a  ceremonial  that  is  burdensome  in 

siderable  scope  in  the  exercise  of  a  taste  its  details.    It  must  be  admitted  that  such 
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ARMENIAN  WOMAN  IN  STREET  COSTUME. 


pomp  is  qualified  to  give  ma  jesty  to  a  mon- 
arch, and  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  pow- 
er in  a  despotic  g-overnment.  It  was  the 
great  court  pageants  and  ceremonials  of 
Byzantium  which  aided  to  prop  up  the  de- 
caying Roman  Empire  long  after  it  had 
lost  its  vitality,  presenting  by  its  continued 
existence  for  centuries  after  it  became  mor- 
ibund one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena in  history. 

Nusr-ed-Deen  Shah,  the  reigning  sover- 
eign of  Persia,  is  a  man  of  good  and  pro- 
gressive ideas,  patriotically  inclined,  but 
often  hampered  by  the  character  of  his  en- 
tourage and  the  menacing  aspect  of  Russia, 
frowning  upon  any  progress  in  Persia  that 
would  tend  to  add  to  the  independence 
of  an  ancient  monarchy  that  she  hopes 
eventually  to  absorb  without  resistance — a 


PERSIAN  WOMAN,  WITH  VEIL  RAISED,  IN  STREET  COSTUME. 


problem  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  likely 
to  be  as  easy  as  she  supposes.  The  Shah 
is  a  man  fond  of  the  chase,  a  bold  and  skill- 
ful marksman,  of  social  disposition,  and 
prefers,  as  far  as  possible,  to  drop  the  irk- 
some ceremonies  of  state  which  surround 
him.  On  one  occasion  he  said  to  an  ele- 
gant and  accomplished  Persian  gentleman 
whom  he  had  honored  by  a  visit  to  his  su- 
perb country-seat,  "If  only  I  could  for 
a  while  lay  aside  the  embarrassments  of 
my  position,  how  I  should  enjoy  a  free 
conversation  with  a  gentleman  of  your 
tastes  and  culture!" 

He  gives  an  audience  to  his  ministers 
every  morning  about  six,  receives  their  re- 
ports, and  gives  his  orders  for  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs.  In  the  afternoon,  and 
sometimes  in  the  evening,  he  engages  in 
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social  converse  with  one  or  more  of  his 
favorite  courtiers,  or  listens  to  the  reading 
of  foreign  periodicals.  On  such  occasions 
there  is  sometimes  a  freedom  of  expres- 
sion allowed  his  courtiers  which  in  former 
reigns  would  have  cost  them  their  lieads. 
But  Nusr-ed-Deen  Shah  is  a  man  of  noble 
and  generous  impulses. 

The  tendency  to  modify  the  strictness 
of  the  court  etiquette  at  Teheran  is  shown 
by  the  manner  of  receiving  foreign  minis- 
ters. His  Majesty  receives  them  standing 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  audience  chamber, 
which  is  the  magnificent  hall  containing 
part  of  the  crown  jewels,  when  an  audience 
is  granted  to  the  entire  diplomatic  corps 
on  state  occasions.  When  an  audience  is 
given  to  a  single  person  for  a  special  object, 
the  king  receives  him  in  one  of  the  small- 
er but  scarcely  less  splendid  apartments  of 
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the  palace.  Nothing  further  is  required 
of  the  minister  except  to  leave  his  galoches, 
or  outer  shoes,  at  the  gate  of  the  palace. 
He  is  attended  by  the  Zaliiri  Douleh,  or 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  when  the  mass- 
ive embroidered  portiere  is  raised  and  dis- 
closes the  Shah-in-Shali  opposite  him,  re- 
splendent in  rubies  and  diamonds,  he  bows, 
and  repeats  this  mark  of  respect  when  he 
has  reached  his  Majesty,  who  stands  as 
near  to  him  as  two  gentlemen  in  ordinary 
conversation.  The  minister  remains  cov- 
ered, as  indicating  the  equality  of  the  two 
powers,  and  waits  for  the  Shah  to  begin 
the  conversation,  which  becomes  free  and 
easy  if  his  Majesty  is  in  pleasant  humor, or 
is  favorably  inclined  to  the  minister  and 
his  country.  The  Shah  speaks  French, and 
sometimes  condescends  for  a  moment  to 
dispense  witli  the  court  interpreter  and 
converse  directly  with  the  minister,,  al- 
though such  condescension  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  mark  of  high  favor.  In  for- 
mer days  the  Shah  would  terminate  the 
audience  by  saying,  "You  have  leave  to 
retire;"  but  the  present  king  simply  keeps 
silent  or  takes  a  step  back,  which  is  the 
signal  for  the  minister  to  withdraw  from 
the  "blessed  presence,"  taking  care  not  to 
turn  his  back  to  the  king  until  he  reaches. 
the  door.  This  manoeuvre  is  not  an  easy 
one  when  the  entire  diplomatic  corps  at 
Teheran  is  forced  to  retire  down  a  hall  over 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  to 
be  careful  not  to  stumble  over  the  chairs 
of  beaten  gold  on  either  hand,  and  to  avoid 
slipping  on  the  highly  polished  pavement 
of  variegated  tiles. 

But  perhaps  I  can  not  better  describe  the 
intricate  and  time-honored  ceremonies  of 
the  court  of  Persia  than  to  give  an  account 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  No  Rooz,  or  New- 
Year.  The  Persians,  being  now  Moham- 
medans, pretend  that  the  No  Rooz  comes  at 
that  time  because  it  is  the  birthday  of  the 
Prophet.  But  in  reality  it  is  the  time  of 
the  spring  equinox,  and  the  ancient  Per- 
sians or  Fire-worshippers  made  this  the 
time  for  thj^  opening  of  their  new  year. 
Traces  of  old  religious  customs  of  Persia 
still  exist,  such  as  looking  over  a  row  of 
burning  heaps  of  brushwood  the  evening 
before  No  Rooz,  and  also  the  custom  of 
hailing  the  new  moon  by  covering  the  face 
with  the  hands,  and  then,  as  the  hands  are 
Avithdrawn  and  the  moon  appears,  to  stand 
several  moments  in  that  position  and  offer 
a  prayer. 

The  celebration  of  the  No  Rooz  contin- 
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ues  for  ten  days ;  it  is  a  period  of  rejoicing*. 
All  labor  ceases;  every  one  appears  in  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  and  visiting  and  feast- 
ing are  universal.  On  the  last  day  of  No 
Rooz  the  entire  city  goes  forth  into  the 
suburbs  on  a  general 
picnic;  the  gardens  of 
the  wealthy  are  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  and 
for  the  only  time  in 
the  year  Persian  gen- 
tlemen are  accompa- 
nied by  their  wives  in  a 
promenade. 

As  the  hour  for  the 
sun  to  cross  the  line  ap- 
proaches, the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  realm  gath- 
er in  the  grand  hall  of 
audience, around  whose 
walls  are  clustered  the 
crown  jewels,  the  most 
costly  and  magnifi- 
cent possessed  by  any 
court.  The  courtiers 
arrange  themselves  by 
prescribed  rules,  accord- 
ing to  rank, on  each  side 
of  the  hall,  the  first  in 
order  being  assigned 
places  next  to  the  cele- 
brated peacock  throne 
brought  by  Nadir  Shah 
from  Delhi,  the  lowest 
estimate  of  whose  value 
has  been  placed  by  ex- 
perts at  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars.  Between 
these  two  ranks  of  the 
distinguished  men  of 
Persia,  who  are  glitter- 
ing with  innumerable 
gems,  tlie  Shah-in-Shah, 
or  King  of  Kings,  now 
passes  with  a  slow  and 
majestic  step,  and  seats 
himself  upon  a  silk  car- 
pet, embroidered  with 
diamonds  and  pearls,  at 
the  foot  of  the  peacock 
throne. 

When  his  Majesty 
has  taken  his  place,  the 
chief  of  the  Khajars  approaches  each  cour- 
tier in  turn,  attended  by  servants  bear- 
ing trays  loaded  with  coins,  of  which  a 
portion  is  now  given  to  all  in  order,  for 
good  luck,  that  they  may  have  money  in 
their  hands  when  the  new  year  begins. 


Numerous  salvers  containing  the  fruits 
of  earth  and  water,  or  piled  with  silver 
and  gold  coins  of  Persia  of  different  de- 
nominations, are  also  laid  before  the  king, 
who  now  proceeds  to  burn  incense  on  a 
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small  brazier  until  it  is  announced  that 
the  sun  has  crossed  the  line.  A  cannon 
proclaims  the  tidings  over  the  capital,  ac- 
companied by  the  blare  of  trumpets.  At 
the  same  instant  the  king  takes  up  a  mag- 
nificently bound  Koran  which  is  laid  be- 
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fore  him,  presses  it  to  his  forehead,  lips, 
and  bosom,  and  then  turn  in  <^  to  the  mol- 
lahs,  says,  "  Mombarek  bashed!" — "May 
it  be  propitious  to  you !" 

A  mollah  then  arises,  and  in  full,  rich 
voice  chants  an  invocation.  Tliis  over, 
each  personage  present,  according  to  rank. 


kneels  before  the  Shah  and  receives  from 
tlie  royal  hands  a  gift  of  coin,  the  amount 
depending  upon  the  favor  in  which  he 
stands  with  the  king.  This  done,  each 
retires  from  the  hall  until  his  Majesty  re- 
mains alone.  In  the  evening  there  are 
other  imposing  state  ceremonies. 


A  LAMPFUL  OF  OIL. 


AN'S  iiig-enuity  in  the  production  of 
IVX  artificial  light  has  spanned  the  gap 
between  the  primitive  striking  of  flints 
and  the  brilliant  electric  glow  of  modern 
times.  Though  gas  and  electricity  are  the 
highest  forms  of  this  evolution,  petrole- 
um, soon  after  its  introduction,  as  a  cheap, 
portable,  and  brilliant  illuminant,  super- 
seded all  rivals  as  "the  poor  man's  light." 
Whale  and  kindred  oils  had  long  occupied 
this  position,  but  were  about  ready  to  re- 
sign it,  as  the  'pursuit  of  the  whale  had 
driven  it  to  Northern  latitudes,  increasing 
the  cost  and  scarcity  of  its  products.  The 
aid  of  chemistry  was  invoked  to  discover 
a  substitute.  This  was  found  in  the  dis- 
tillate of  bituminous  coals  and  shales,  and 
its  manufacture  was  largely  increasing 
when  the  drill  in  Pennsylvania  revealed 
vast  quantities  of  a  superior  natural  fluid. 
Refined  petroleum  literally  ''cast  into  the 
;shade"  all  animal,  vegetable,  and  other 
mineral  oils,  and  its  steady  flame  now  not 
only  burns  in  the  frontiersman's  cabin 
and  the  tenement-houses  of  the  poor,  but 
is  the  popular  light  in  our  villages  and 
towns.  Thirty-five  years  ago  known  only 
for  its  medicinal  virtues,  petroleum  to-day 


is  one  of  our  great  staple  domestic  prod- 
ucts, and  the  fourth  article  in  value  of  our 
exports. 

Petroleum  is  a  universal  product, 
whose  existence  and  burning  properties 
have  been  known  from  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory. It  is  therefore  very  remarkable 
that  its  practical  utilization  should  have 
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been  reserved  to  Americans  of  our  day 
and  generation.  Physically  considered, 
petroleum  is  a  liquid  bitumen  (hydro-car- 
bon), and  occupies  a  middle  position  be- 
tween natural  gas  and  asplialtum  —  re- 
spectively its  gaseous  and  solid  forms. 

Herodotus  describes  a  fountain  of  pitch 
on  the  Euphrates,  from  which  "three  dif- 
ferent substances,  asphalt,  salt,  and  oil, 
were  drawn. "  A  semi-liquid  bitumen  was 
employed  in  Babylon  and  Nineveh  as  a 
cement  in  masonry,  cisterns,  etc.  Baku, 
the  present  seat  of  the  Russian  petroleum 
industry,  but  in  ancient  times  a  portion  of 
Persia,  is  famed  for  its  sacred  fires,  and  we 
know  that  as  early  as  a.d.  636,  the  period  of 
the  Saracen  conquest,  pilgrimages  were 
made  to  its  shrines  by  fire-worshippers. 
Hindoos  continue  to  visit  these  naphtha 
springs  to  the  present  time.  Marco  Polo 
visited  the  spot  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  reported  that  the  oil  was  "good  to 
burn,  and  to  anoint  animals  that  have 
the  mange.  People  come  from  vast  dis- 
tances to  fetch  it,  for  in  all  countries 
round  there  is  no  other  oil." 

The  first  mention  of  petroleum  in  the 
United  States  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
the  commandant  of  Fort  Duquesne  to 
General  Montcalm  in  1759.  In  it  he 
describes  a  religious  ceremony  of  the 
Seneca  Indians,  three  leagues  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Venango.  "  The  surface  of 
the  stream,"  he  says,  "was  covered  with 
a  thick  scum,  which,  upon  applying  a 
torch  at  a  given  signal,  burst  into  a  com- 
plete conflagration."  There  is  evidence 
that  some  aboriginal  race  had  known  the 
value  of  petroleum,  and  had  dug  pits  ten  to 
twelve  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  to  ten  feet 
in  depth  to  procure  it. 

The  first  petroleum  discovered  at  any 
depth  was  in  the  salt  wells  on  the  Kana- 
wha, Big  Sandy,  Cumberland,  and  Alle- 
gheny rivers.*  The  first  well  bored  for 
salt  in  the  United  States  was  in  1806,  and 
thereafter  the  industry  grew  and  extend- 
ed, and  in  almost  all  the  salt  wells  a  little 
petroleum  was  found.  It  was  regarded  as 
an  inconvenience,  and  the  only  thought 
given  to  it  was  to  get  rid  of  it. 

In  1833,  Professor  Silliman,  the  elder, 
described  a  visit  to  an  oil  spring  near  Cuba, 
New  York.  He  said  that  the  petroleum 
which  floated  on  the  surface  was  collected 
by  thin  wooden  skimmers,  then  strained 

*  This  name,  curiously,  is  spelled  Allcf^lieiiy  for  the 
river  and  Pennsylvania  city,  Alleghany  for  the  mount- 
ain, and  Allegany  for  the  county  in  New  York. 


through  flannel,  and  used  for  sprains,  rheu- 
matism, and  sores  on  horses. 

At  this  early  date,  oil  from  this  and  oth- 
er springs  and  from  the  wells  at  Burkes- 
ville  was  bottled  and  sold  under  the  name 
of  "Seneca  Oil"  or  "American  Oil." 
Samuel  M.  Kier,  a  Pittsburgh  druggist, be- 
gan in  1849  to  bottle  quite  extensively  pe- 
troleum taken  from  his  father's  salt  well 
at  Tarentum,  located  about  twenty  miles 
above  Pittsburgh. 

At  this  period  the  paraffin e  industry  of 
Scotland  was  successfully  established,  and 
both  lubricating  and  illuminating  oils- 
were  distilled  from  Boghead  and  other 
coals  and  shales.  The  manufacture  was- 
begun  in  1853  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1854  at  Newtown  Creek,  Long  Isl- 
and, by  the  North  American  Kerosene  Gas- 
light Company  of  New  York.  By  1857-59 
there  were  over  fifty  works  in  this  country 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  oil, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  these  were  in 
the  West,  particularly  in  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Kentucky,  where  quantities  of 
cheap  bituminous  coals  v/ere  accessible. 

In  the  summer  of  1854,  Dr.  Brewer,  mem- 
ber of  a  large  firm  of  lumbermen  and^ 
merchants  in  Titusville,  Pennsylvania, 
visited  Dartmouth  College,  of  which  he 
was  a  graduate.  He  carried  with  him  a 
sample  of  the  oil  obtained  from  a  spring 
located  on  Cherry-tree  Run,  a  small  tribu- 
tary of  Oil  Creek,  and  owned  by  his  firm, 
Brewer,  Watson,  and  Co.  The  specimen 
was  shown  to  Professor  Crosby  of  Dart- 
mouth, who  in  turn  exhibited  it  a  few 
weeks  later  to  George  H.  Bissell,  a  New 
York  lawyer,  then  on  a  visit  to  his  alma 
mater.  Investigation  followed,  and  on 
the  10th  of  November,  Brewer,  Watson, 
and  Co.  deeded  to  Eveletli  and  BisselL 
one  hundred  and  five  acres  of  land,  and 
on  December  30,  1854,  the  Pennsylvania. 
Rock  Oil  Company  was  organized, with  a 
nominal  capital  of  $250,000,  divided  intO' 
10,000  shares  of  |25  each.  This  was  the 
first  petroleum  company  ever  organized. 
Professor  B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  the  Yale  chem- 
ist, was  engaged  to  exhaustively  test  and 
report  upon  the  petroleum,  which  he  final- 
ly did  April  16, 1855.  His  report  was  sin- 
gularly correct  in  his  estimate  of  its  utili- 
ty, and  in  his  forecast  of  the  proper  method 
of  rePmiug  it.  Owing  to  various  compli- 
cations and  dissensions  among-  the  stock- 
holders,  the  property  was  finally  leased  to 
the  Seneca  Oil  Company,  a  Connecticut- 
corporation  owned  in  New  Haven. 
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COLONEL  E.  L.  DRAKE. 


Things  moved  slowly.  Finally,  in  1857, 
E.  L.  Drake,  by  courtesy  "Colonel,"  who 
had  been  consecutively  dry-goods  clerk,  ex- 
press agent,  and  railroad  conductor,  was 
sent  out  to  the  property  to  examine  and 
report.  He  returned  full  of  enthusiasm. 
The  next  year  Drake  again  departed  for 
the  "promised  land,"  determined  to  bore  a 
well,  as  had  been  done  for  salt.  Beginning 
to  drill  in  the  early  summer  of  1858,  his  la- 
bors were  interrupted,  and  again  resumed, 
and  on  August  28,  1859,  at  a  depth  of  six- 
ty-nine and  a  half  feet,  he  "struck  oil." 
This  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of 
Oildom,  as  it  marks  the  first  deliberate 
step  in  the  petroleum  industry.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  parties  in  interest,  while 
never  abandoning  their  undertaking,  were 
unconscious  of  the  great  mine  of  wealth 
which  lay  beneath  their  property.  They 
actually  occupied  nearly  five  years,  from 
the  date  of  their  purchase,  in  drilling  a  hole 
sixty-nine  and  a  half  feet  in  the  ground. 

"  Colonel"  Drake,  whose  name  will  for- 
ever be  identified  with  the  first  oil  well 
ever  drilled,  after  acquiring  notoriety  and 
a  competency,  lost  it  all  in  speculating  in 
oil  stocks  in  New  York.  He  also  lost  his 
health,  and  was  reduced  to  positive  penu- 
ry, which  was  first  relieved  by  a  purse  of 
$1200  generously  contributed  by  his  old 
neighbors  and  friends  in  Titusville.  In 


1873  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania granted  an  annuity  of  $1500  to 
himself  and  his  wife  during  the  lifetime 
of  either.    The  widow  is  still  living. 

The  Drake  well  was  tubed,  and  started 
off  at  the  rate  of  ten  barrels  per  day,  and 
later,  by  the  aid  of  a  more  powerful  pump, 
its  production  was  increased  to  forty  bar- 
rels. To-day  a  well  of  this  size  would  be 
regarded  as  small,  as  crude  oil  is  nOw 
worth  only  two  and  one-half  cents  per 
gallon,  while  the  product  of  the  Drake 
well  during  the  first  four  months  com- 
manded an  average  of  fifty  cents. 

Doubt  and  distrust  that  preceded  Drake's 
successful  venture  suddenly  fled  before 
the  common  conviction  that  an  oil  well 
was  the  open  sesame  to  wealth.  Land 
which  hitherto  had  been  valued  only  for 
its  timber  increased  in  price  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  fold.  Every  farmer  now 
thought  he  had  found  an  Aladdin's  lamp 
filled  to  the  brim  with  kerosene.  The 
dreary  solitudes  which  had  been  broken 
only  by  the  w^oodman's  axe  now  resound- 
ed with  the  busy  notes  of  preparation  for  a 
dive  into  nature's  great  grab-bag.  In  the 
beginning  developments  proceeded  slowly, 
as  the  means  of  transportation  were  de- 
fective, and  everything  had  to  be  carried 
into  the  wilderness.  By  June,  1860,  the 
daily  production  was  estimated  to  be  two 
hundred  barrels.  On  the  15th  of  May, 
1861,  a  report  was  made  that  135  wells  were 
producing  1288  barrels.  In  this  month  the 
Funk  well,  at  a  depth  of  460  feet,  encoun- 
tered the  "third  sand,"  from  w^hich  stra- 
tum the  bulk  of  oil  has  since  been  obtained, 
though  usually  at  a  much  greater  depth. 
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MAP  OF  OIL  REGION  AND  MAIN  PIPE  LINES. 


Several  different  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced as  to  the  origin  of  the  oil,  but  none 
of  them  are  entirely  satisfactory.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  petroleum  is  encountered 
in  all  ages  from  the  Laurentian  to  the 
tertiary.  The  sand  strata  in  Pennsylva- 
nia in  vv^hich  oil  is  found  are  chiefly  in  the 
Chemung  group  of  the  Devonian  forma- 
tion. The  name  is  derived  from  the  Che- 
mung River,  w^here  they  crop  out  dis- 
tinctly. 

By  this  time  the  prospectors  liad  learn- 
ed w^here  to  find  the  oil,  and  in  September, 
1861,  the'  Empire  well  on  the  Tarr  farm 
started  off,  to  everybody's  amazement,  at 
the  rate  of  2500  barrels  per  day.  Produc- 
tion ran  to  waste  for  want  of  barrels  and 
tanks  to  store  the  oil, and  became  more  of  a 
drug  in  November,  wlien  the  Phillips  well 
on  the  Tarr  farm  flowed  3000  barrels  the 
first  day.  Other  wells  came  in  to  swell 
the  production,  and  by  January  1,  1862, 
oil  could  hardly  be  sold  at  the  wells  at 
any  ])rice,  and  was  nominally  quoted  at 
ten  cents  per  barrel.  Sales  in  New  York 
at  that  time  did  not  cover  the  cost  of 
transportation.  This  was  a  wasteful  and 
uiiprofital)lc  period.  J.  T.  Henry  states 
that  the  ])roduction  during  the  early  part 
of  1863  was  scarcely  half  that  of  the  be- 
ginning of  1862,  and  that  of  1864  was  still 


less.  In  May,  1865,  the  production  had 
declined  to  less  than  4000  barrels  per  day. 

In  Januar}^,  1865,  the  Frazer  well  on 
the  Holmden  farm,  at  Pithole,  "struck 
oil,"  and  its  output  the  first  day  was  250 
barrels.  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
rich  strikes,  which  like  a  magnet  drew 
restless  spirits  from  every  quarter,  until 
within  a  few  months  a  city  of  15,000  to 
20,000  people  was  established.  Pithole 
City  was  a  nine  days'  wonder;  it  was  so 
phenomenal  and  ephemeral  that  it  was  like 
a  phantom  of  the  imagination.  It  had 
banks,  saloons,  churches,  school  -  houses, 
large  and  numerous  hotels,  one  costing 
about  $75,000,  a  fire  department,  and  by 
September  a  daily  ncAvspaper.  It  was  at 
one  time,  next  after  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh, the  largest  post-office  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. During  the  coming  winter  the  wells 
showed  s^gns  of  exhaustion,  and  within 
two  years  the  glories  of  Pithole  had  van- 
ished. Fire  and  flood  completed  the  work 
of  destruction,  and  to-day  there  is  hardly 
a  human  habitation  to  mark  its  site. 

Oil  men  are  fond  of  recalling  the  great 
flood  of  1865,  which  swept  everything 
movable  out  of  the  valleys,  carrying  en- 
gines, derricks,  bridges,  embankments, 
tanks,  and  barrels  of  oil  before  its  resist- 
less fury.    In  this  year  also  the  govern- 
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ment  levied  a  tax  of  one  dollar  per  barrel, 
and  many  oil-producers  were  sad  at  heart. 
Their  spirits  were  revived  next  year,  owing 
to  the  increased  demand  abroad  for  petro- 
leum and  the  repeal  of  the  government 
tax.  Our  exports  in  that  year  aggregated 
nearly  51,000,000  gallons,  against  25,500,000 
gallons  in  1865,  an  increase  of  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  Operations  during  all  these 
years  up  to  about  1874  were  in  the  valley 
of  the  Allegheny  and  along  its  tributa- 
ries. Oil  Creek,  Pithole,  Tidioute,  Par- 
ker's Landing,  Petroleum  Centre,  Oleop- 
olis,  and  Titus ville  were,  each  in  its  own 
time,  the  centres  of  interest. 

As  early  as  1866  a  well  was  begun  in 
McKean  County,  near  Bradford,  but  it 
was  abandoned  at  a  depth  of  850  feet.  In 
1871  another  well  in  that  vicinity  was 
drilled  through  to  "pay  sand,"  which  was 
below  the  level  of  tlie  unsuccessful  ven- 
ture. It  proved  to  be  a  small  producer, 
yielding  ten  barrels  per  day,  and  excited 
no  interest.  In  1874  a  seventy- barrel  well 
was  completed,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the 
Bradford  field.  On  account  of  its  area 
and  the  longevity  of  the  wells,  it  has  com- 
pletely overshadowed  all  other  districts. 
Though  the  extent  of  its  resources  was 
not  immediately  recognized,  by  January, 
1878,  its  production  reached  6000  barrels. 
The  daily  average  then  steadily  rose  to 
17,500  in  1878;  38,500  in  1879;  55,000  in 
1880 ;  71,000  in  1881.  It  attained  its  maxi- 
mum production,  81,000  barrels,  during 
the  month  of  August,  1881,  siuce  which 
time  it  has  steadily  declined.  It  has  re- 
cently been  yielding  only  26,000  barrels 
daily. 

In  the  autumn  of  1881  there  was  a  large 
increase  of  operations  in  the  Allegany 
field  in  southern  New  York.  By  July, 
1882,  its  production  mounted  to  an  aver- 
age of  23,884  barrels  per  day,  which  has 
declined  to  7000  at  recent  dates.  The 
period  of  its  maximum  developinent  was 
simultaneous  with  the  most  phenomenal 
of  all  the  later  fields — Cherry  Grove. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1881,  Grace 
and  Dimick  began  to  drill  in  this  town- 
ship what  is  known  as  a  "  wild -cat"  well, 
i.  e.,  a  gambling  venture  in  territory  not 
known  to  be  oil-bearing.  By  March  3, 
1882,  operations  there  were  temporarily 
suspended,  and  the  well  was  boarded  up 
and  guarded  to  prevent  public  inspection. 
For  nearly  two  months  and  a  half  the 
oil  trade  watched  it  with  absorbing  inter- 
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est,  which  its  subsequent  performances 
fully  justified.  It  was  known  as  "Mys- 
tery 646,"  from  the  number  of  the  lot 
npon  which  it  was  located.  Producers 
and  speculators  were  on  the  qui  vive  to 
ascertain  the  facts,  and  scouts  were  em- 
ployed to  fathom  its  mystery.  It  re- 
quired bravery  as  well  as  diplomacy,  a 
knowledge  of  sands  and  oils  as  well  as 
physical  endurance,  to  learn  the  secret  of 
the  drill.  The  scout  who  most  distin- 
guished himself  was  Si  Hughes,  who  elud- 
ed the  vigilance  of  the  guards,  crawled 
under  the  derrick,  decided  that  the  well 
was  dangerous,  and  hastened  to  inform 
his  x^i'iiicipals  of  his  discovery.  For  this 
jjiece  of  detective  work  he  was  handsome- 
ly rewarded. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  May 
17,  1882,  it  made  a  big  flow.  The  news 
of  a  "gusher"  in  the  wilderness  created  a 
genuine  sensation,  and  the  spot  was  soon 
invaded  by  an  army  of  drillers.  Within 
sixty  days  the  surrounding  farms  were 
perforated  by  hundreds  of  holes,  and  oil 
was  springing  from  every  pore  at  the  rate 
of  25,000  to  35,000  barrels  per  day.  The 
area  of  fertile  territory  was  soon  defined, 
and  nature's  resources  soon  exhausted. 
By  November  the  production  had  declined 
below  5000  barrels. 

The  oil  there  was  found  in  the  fourth,  or 
"  white  sand,"  as  distinguisliod  from  the 
third,  or ' '  black  or  chocolate-colored  sands" 
of  Bradford  and  Allegany.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  white  sand 


pools,  such  as  Cooper  tract,  Balltow^n,  Hen- 
ry's Mills,  Ward  well's  Ferry,  and  Thorn 
Creek — the  home  of  the  "gushers."  They 
lacked  the  staying  qualities  of  the  darker 
sand  districts,  and  while  they  dazzled  by 
their  rocket-like  ascent,  they  fell  with  equal 
celerity.  The  ' '  gushers"  may  be  compared 
with  the  boiling  geysers  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, as  the  tremendous  hydrostatic  press- 
ure, when  they  are  first  opened,  sends  a 
showier  of  oil  high  in  the  air  above  the 
derrick. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that 
these  wells,  by  their  extent  if  large,  or 
their  failure  if  dry,  exercised  a  potent  and 
immediate  influence  upon  the  market  for 
oil,  as  well  as  the  value  of  contiguous 
land.  The  scouts,  in  their  haste  to  ad- 
vise their  principals  of  important  events, 
had  some  exciting  races  to  the  nearest  tel- 
egraph office.  The  telegraph  companies 
themselves  had  some  exciting  races  to  see 
which  should  first  reach  the  wells.  One 
company  ran  a  wire  into  a  small  coal-bin 
belonging  to  a  country  school-house,  and 
there  recei^^ed  and  dispatched  as  many  as 
three  hundred  messages  per  day.  A  few" 
days  later  a  rival  company  opened  an  of- 
fice in  a  portable  canvas  tent  about  twen- 
ty feet  from  an  important  well  that  was 
nearing  completion.  The  climax  of  this 
competition  of  telegraph  companies  "at 
the  front"  was  reached  when  the  Postal 
Company  improvised  a  perambulating  of- 
fice in  an  omnibus,  and  a  little  later  strung 
a  wire  to  a  frontier  well  in  Thorn  Creek 
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district,  placed  their  instruments  on  a 
stump,  and  opened  an  out-door  office. 

In  the  early  days  trading-  was  largely 
confined  to  those  who  really  wanted  the 
article  for  shipment,  refining,  and  expor- 
tation. The  accumulated  stock  was  then 
very  light,  and  there  were  some  startling- 
fluctuations  in  prices.  .  The  first  product 
of  the  Drake  well  sold  for  $20  per  bar- 
rel of  42  gallons.  In  1860  it  sold  down 
to  $2  or  $3  per  barrel.  The  extremes  in 
1861  were  $10  early  in  the  year  and  10 
cents  in  the  autumn,  when  the  product 
of  the  big"  flowing"  wells  was  running  to 
waste.  In  March,  1862,  prices  ranged  be- 
tween 25  and  50  cents  per  barrel,  but  eight 
months  later,  owing  to  declining  produc- 
tion, increasing  consumption,  and  im- 
proved facilities  for  handling  the  oil,  the 
price  advanced  to  $4.  In  June,  1864,  oil 
sold  at  $12  per  barrel,  but  the  average  for 
the  decade  1863-73  was  somewhere  be- 
tween $3  and  $5.  In  January,  1873,  the 
highest  price  was  $2  90,  but  by  the  next 
December  it  had  lost  the  two  dollars  and 
was  selling  for  90  cents  per  barrel.  In 
December,  1876,  it  reached  $4  23f,  but  by 
September  27, 1878,  it  was  oft'  to  78 J  cents. 

When  the  magnitude  of  the  Bradford 
field  fairly  dawned  upon  the  oil  trade,  a 
permanent  reduction  in  values  occurred. 
This  downward  tendency  was  accelerated 
by  the  added  production  of  the  Allegany 
field,  but  the  greatest  depression  in  prices 
since  the  glutted  markets  of  1861-2  was 
occasioned  by  Cherry  Grove.  But  when 
it  was  discovered  that  Cherry  Grove  was 
doomed  to  a  rapid  exhaustion,  oil  mount- 
ed upward  from  49i  cents,  to  which  it  had 
declined  July  6,  1882,  to  $1  37  on  Novem- 
ber 6  following.  The  bubble  of  high 
prices  burst,  and  the  market  which  closed 
at  $1  08^  on  the  evening  of  December  12, 
sold  as  low  as  89j  cents  the  next  day,  and 
within  a  few  days  declined  still  further  to 
75  cents.  This  panic  was  due  to  the  open- 
ing of  a  "gusher"  at  four  o'clock  the  pre- 
ceding evening  in  a  new  district  called 
Ball  town. 

The  Wall  Street  panic  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1884  involved  relatively 
heavier  losses  to  the  oil  trade  than  to 
traders  in  the  market  for  railway  stocks, 
cotton,  or  grain.  Oil  which  sold  at  $1  02i 
on  the  6th  of  May,  the  day  the  Marine 
Bank  failed,  touched  50j  on  June  21. 
Thus  the  value  in  the  open  market  of  a 
great  staple  commercial  product  was  cut 
in  two  within  six  weeks.    On  those  peril- 


ous, exciting  days  when  the  petroleum  ex- 
changes were  converted  into  slaughter- 
houses, terror  was  depicted  on  every  coun- 
tenance, and  the  stoutest  hearts  were  para- 
lyzed with  the  overwhelming  disaster  that 
swept  away  margins,  capital,  and  credit. 
Within  the  past  few  months  the  strength 
of  the  statistical  position  has  made  crude 
petroleum  firm  in  price  at  $1  per  barrel 
and  upward. 

In  the  early  days  trading  was  done 
wherever  men  congregated  in  the  oil  re- 
gions— at  the  wells,  on  railway  trains,  in 
telegraph  offices,  hotels,  streets,  and  pub- 
lic places.  As  early  as  November,  1868,  an 
exchange  was  organized  at  Petroleum  Cen- 
tre. In  1869-70  there  were  common  mar- 
ket-places, though  not  regularly  organized 
exchanges,  in  Oil  City  and  Pittsburgh.  In 
1871  an  exchange  was  established  at  Titus- 
ville.  The  first  successful  Petroleum  Ex- 
change was  created  in  Oil  City  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1874,  New  York  followed  in  1877, 
Pittsburgh  in  1878,  and  Bradford  in  1879. 
Until  within  two  years  Oil  City  exercised 
an  autocratic  influence  in  fixing  the  price 
of  oil,  and  its  quotations  were  the  stand- 
ard of  value.  It  is  a  singular  and  unique 
fact  that  an  interior  town,  with  a  small 
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population,  moderate  banking  fa- 
cilities, and  no  longer  the  centre 
of  any  important  producing  in- 
terests, should  so  long  have  held 
its  commanding  position.  As  a 
rural  speculative  centre  it  is  pos- 
itively without  parallel.  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nevada,  located  im- 
mediately above  the  colossal  sil- 
ver mines  of  the  Comstock  lode, 
and  four  or  five  times  as  large  as 
Oil  City,  never  aspired  to  any 
pretensions  as  a  market-place  for 
shares. 

Up  to  the  winter  of  1882-3  the 
original  New  York  Petroleum 
Exchange  was  of  no  influence 
in  the  oil  trade.  It  then  moved 
to  enlarged  quarters,  and  trebled 
its  membership  to  600.  At  this 
time  the  National  Petroleum  Ex- 
change was  organized,  with  500 
members,  and  simultaneously 
the  New  York  Mining  Stock  Ex- 
change, with  nearly  500  mem- 
bers, began  trading  in  petroleum. 
In  April,  1883,  the  latter  two  ex- 
changes were  consolidated,  and 
on  May  1,  1885,  the  old  Petro- 
leum Exchange  was  merged 
with  the  consolidated  board, 
forming  the  Consolidated  Stock 
and  Petroleum  Exchange.  The 
present  organization  has  2117 
members,  pays  $8000  upon  the 
death  of  each  as  life-insurance, 
has  cash  reserves  of  over  half  a 
million  dollars,  and  now  estab- 
lishes the  market  price  for  pe- 
troleum. The  clearances  in  the 
New  York  market  in  1884  aggre- 
gated over  5,500,000,000  barrels 
— about  150  times  the  total  prod- 
uct above-ground. 

Having  briefly  reviewed  the 
growth  of  the  industry  and  its 
accompanying  speculation,  we 
may  now  glance  at  the  methods 
em])loyed  in  producing,  trans- 
porting, and  refining  oil. 

Prospectors  in  selecting  a 
promising  spot  to  test  new  terri- 
tory are  often  influenced  by  a 
"belt  theory," first  advanced  by 
a  man  named  Angell .  In  a  gen- 
eral way  his  idea  has  been  veri- 
nniLLiNG  ^^^^  experience.  It  proceed- 
APPAiiATus.  ed  upon  the  hypothesis  that  oil 
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lies  in  belts  or  pools  having  a  northeast 
and  southwest  trend,  sometimes  called 
the  "forty-five  degree  line."  In  districts 
known  to  be  oil-bearing  the  wells  are  fre- 
quently located  near  the  boundary  of  the 
owner's  property.  The  object  is  to  drain 
as  much  of  his  neighbor's  oil  as  possible, 
for  there  are  no  partitions  in  the  sub- 
terranean chambers  corresponding  to  the 
lines  of  surface  ownership.  The  driller's 
motto  is  "first  come,  first  served,"  hence 
there  is  generally  a  race  to  see  who  shall 
first  tap  nature's  till. 

When  the  exact  spot  for  the  well  has 
been  determined  upon,  a  well-hole  is  dug 
about  fifteen  feet  in  depth,  and  if  solid 
rock  is  not  reached,  a  wrought-iron  pipe 
eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  is 
driven  down  to  it.  Above  this  is  erected 
the  "derrick,"  a  pyramidal  structure  of 
heavy  timbers,  generally  seventy-two  feet 
in  height.  At  each  side  is  located  a  fifteen 
to  twenty  horse-power  engine,  which  op- 
erates a  walking-beam,  to  which  is  attached 
a  heavy  cable  and  the  drilling  apparatus. 

This  consists  of  four  parts.  The  up- 
per one  is  called  the  "  sinker-bar,"  about 
eighteen  feet  in  length;  next  come  the 
' '  jars, "  seven  feet  in  length ;  then  the  ' '  au- 
ger-stem," about  thirty  feet  long,  of  3t- 
inch  cold  rolled  steel;  and  finally,  at  the 
end  of  this  is  a  "bit"  three  feet  in  length. 
Thus  equipped,  steam  is  turned  on,  and  the 
ponderous  weight  of  2000  to  3000  pounds, 
alternately  raised  and  dropped,  as  in  a 
pile-driver,  drives  the  bit  into  the  rock  at 
the  average  rate  of  sixty  to  one  hundred 
feet  daily.  After  drilling  for  some  time 
the  tools  are  hoisted  and  a  fresh  bit  is  in- 
serted. Meanwhile  a  "sand  pump,"  or 
"bailer,"  a  cylindrical  tube  with  valves 
opening  inward,  is  dropped  down  the 
hole  to  remove  detritus  or  water.  A 
"casing"  is  fitted  snugly  to  the  walls  of 
the  well  to  keep  out  the  water;  and  when 
it  is  necessary  to  pump  the  oil,  the  well  is 
tubed.  The  tube  is  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  around  which  a  rubber  packer 
is  inserted  just  above  tlie  oil  and  gas  bear- 
ing rock.  This  cuts  off  tlie  escape  of  the 
gas,  forcing  it  up  through  tlie  tube,  and 
causing  the  well  to  flow.  Tlie  bore  of  the 
well  varies  from  eight  to  six  inches,  and 
its  depth  varies  with  the  geological  forma- 
tion, averaging  perhaps  1200  to  1500  feet, 
and  sometimes  reaching  2500. 

The  cost  of  a  well  naturally  depends 
upon  its  location,  depth,  and  character  of 
rock.    The  owner  generally  erects  the 
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derrick,  eng'ine,  and  tank,  at  an  average 
expense  of  $1500,  and  then  contracts  with 
a  driller  to  furnish  the  tools  and  sink  the 
well.  This  charge  will  probably  average 
sixty  cents  per  foot.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to 
say  that  wells  in  the  larger  fields  average 
in  cost  from  $2500  to  $3000. 

Torpedoes,  which  were  first  introduced 
about  1865,  were  received  with  distrust, 
but  are  now  in  general  use,  and  have  be- 
come a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of 
a  well.  They  are  cylindrical  tubes,  va- 
rying in  size,  but  generally  eight  inches 
in  length  and  four  in  diameter,  contain- 
ing fluid  nitro-glycerine.  These  torpe- 
does are  carefully  lowered  into  the  wells 
and  exploded  by  dropping  a  20-pound 
cast-iron  weight  upon  them  from  above. 
The  explosion  shatters  the  walls,  giving 
a  greater  exposure  of  surface  to  draw 
oil  from,  thus  stimulating  the  wells  and 
increasing  their  production.  Though 
this  treatment  hastens  the  exhaustion  of 
a  well,  it  is  believed  by  many  that  the 
amount  of  oil  obtained  exceeds  what 
would  otherwise  be  procured.  At  first 
only  five  or  six  quarts  of  nitro-glycerine 
were  introduced,  but  now  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  employ  120  to  200  quarts  of  gly- 
cerine, equal  to  3240  to  5400  pounds  of 
gunpowder. 

This  explosive  has  often  been  employed 
with  startling  results,  notably  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1884.  The  Armstrong  well  No. 
2,  at  Thorn  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  sever- 
al "  gushers,"  was  drilled  througli  to  the 
pay  sand,  and  finding  no  oil,  on  October 
25  it  was  pronounced  dry.  The  result  of 
this  announcement  was  felt  in  the  oil 


market,  which  advanced  from  73  to  81-J- 
cents.  On  the  evening  of  the  27th  a  large 
charge  of  nitro-glycerine  was  exploded  in 
it,  and  instantly  a  tremendous  stream  of  oil 
gushed  forth,  putting  five  hundred  barrels 
in  the  tank  during  the  first  hour.  This 
was  the  largest  Avell  ever  opened  in  this 
country,  and  has  since  been  surpassed  by 
only  one  of  its  neighbors.  The  effect  of  this 
torpedo  was  almost  as  instantaneous  in  the 
market  as  in  the  well,  and  early  the  next 
morning  the  price  dropped  like  a  plummet 
to  64j  cents. 

The  torpedo  was  patented  by  Colonel 
E.  A.  L.  Roberts,  and  though  contested  by 
the  oil-producers,  the  validity  of  the  pat- 
ent was  established,  and  a  fortune  was 
made  out  of  royalties  for  its  use.  One 
year  ago  last  May  it  expired,  and  since 
then  the  cost  has  been  largely  reduced. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  oil  industry 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  pro- 
curing storage  and  transportation  facili- 
ties. This  was  before  railroads  had  pen- 
etrated the  oil  regions,  and  when  the 
principal  mode  of  shipment  was  by  bar- 
rels in  wagons  to  the  Allegheny,  and 
thence  by  bulk  boats  to  Pittsburgh.  The 
barrels  wevM  at  first  so  imperfect  that  much 
of  the  oil  oozed  out  in  transit,  but  this  de- 
fect was  afterward  remedied  by  a  prepa- 
ration of  glue. 

Then  came  the  era  of  railroads  and 
tank  cars,  which  were  improved  in  their 
construction  by  an  upper  valve  for  load- 
ing and  a  lower  one  for  discharging  the 
oil.  During  all  this  time  the  great  prob- 
lem was  to  get  the  oil  to  the  cars,  and  the 
necessity  for  this  led  to  the  introduction 
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of  iron  pipes,  or  conduits,  from  the  wells 
to  the  railways.  The  pipe  line  built  in 
1865  from  Pithole  to  Miller's  farm,  the 
nearest  railway  station,  was  the  germ  of 
the  present  labyrinthine  system  of  pipes 
that  traverse  the  oil  fields.  Teamsters 
and  roustabouts  were  so  hostile  to  this 
innovation,  which  they  regarded  as  an 
invasion  of  their  rights,  that  the  line  had 
to  be  constantly  guarded. 

The  first  companies  were  merely  com- 
mon carriers,  and  made  no  provision  for 
the  storage  of  the  oil,  but  about  1864  a 
regular  storage  company  was  established 
in  Pittsburgh  to  receive  oil  from  the  Alle- 
gheny boats.  The  monthly  charge  for  stor- 
age at  first  was  five  cents  per  barrel,  and  in 
some  exceptional  cases  ten  cents,  but  later 
the  rate  was  reduced  to  two  and  a  half 
cents,  and  in  1876  to  one  and  a  quarter 
cents.  Between  1869  and  1871  a  number 
of  miscellaneous  companies  were  organ- 
ized to  store  and  transport  oil,  but  their 
service  and  management  were  not  always 
satisfactory. 

In  1876-7  a  general  consolidation  of  the 
leading  independent  corporations  was  ef- 
fected under  the  name  and  title  of 
the  "United  Pipe  Lines."  This  or- 
ganization, with  its  capital  of  five 
millions,  came  under  the  control  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  its 
pipes  and  tanks  were  extended  to 
meet  the  growing  proportions  of  the 
oil  fields  and  the  accumulating  stock 
of  oil.  On  April  1,  1884,  this  com- 
pany was  absorbed  by  the  National 
Transit  Company,  a  later  adjunct  of 
the  Standard,  the  capital  of  which 
is  thirty-two  millions.  The  origi- 
nal company  is  now  known  as  the 
United  Pipe  Line  division  of  the 
National  Transit  Company. 

The  oil  fields  are  covered  with  a 
network  of  pij^es  and  tanks  connect- 
ed with  the  wells.  When  a  new  dis- 
trict is  discovered,  the  pipe  line  con- 
nects it  with  the  nearest  station  of 
one  of  the  old  fields.  Each  indi- 
vidual erects  a  tank  at  his  well  of  a 
capacity  corresponding  to  his  expec- 
tations of  the  well.  When  the  tank 
fills  up  with  oil  he  sends  for  the  com- 
pany's ganger,  who  measures  its  con- 
tents and  turns  it  into  the  pipes  of 
the  company.  A  receipt  for  the 
number  of  barrels,  less  three  per 
cent,  for  leakage,  evaporation,  etc., 
is  given  to  the  owner.    This  may 


remain  from  thirty  to  forty-five  days,  stor- 
age free,  as  a  credit  balance.  Then  it  is 
converted  into  what  are  technically  called 
"acceptances,"  but  commonly  known  as 
"oil  certificates,"  in  round  lots  of  one 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  barrels.  This 
acceptance  or  certificate  corresponds  to  a 
warehouse  receipt,  and  is  the  title  of  own- 
ership passing  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer 
on  all  the  petroleum  exchanges. 

The  United  Pipe  Lines  is  a  mutual  in- 
surance company,  and  in  the  event  of  de- 
struction by  fire  of  any  oil  held  by  it,  a 
pro  rata  assessment  is  levied  on  all  out- 
standing certificates.  The  company  owns 
no  oil,  except  such  as  it  purchases  for 
"sediment  and  surplus"  account, to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  its  certificates. 

As  the  custodian  of  this  oil  it  charges 
50  cents  per  1000  barrels  daily,  or  ^12  50 
per  month.  This  charge  covers  the  use 
of  its  plant,  loss  by  evaporation,  and  the 
formation  of  worthless  sediment.  There 
must  be  a  very  handsome  profit  in  this 
business,  though  it  should  be  remembered 
that  when  the  oil  fields  give  out,  the  plant 
will  be  as  worthless  as  old  junk. 
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When  the  holder  of  the  company's  ac- 
ceptances presents  them,  requesting"  the  de- 
livery of  a  corresponding  amount  of  oil 
at  a  certain  railway  station,  an  additional 
charge  of  twenty  cents  per  barrel  is  made. 
This  covers  the  cost  of  making  connection 
with  the  wells,  the  conveyance  and  load- 
ing of  the  oil,  leaving  again  an  apparent- 
ly large  margin  of  profit  for  the  service. 
The  oil  regions  are  within  an  area  one 
hundred  miles  square,  and  it  is  only  at 
some  railway  station  within  this  territory 
that  the  United  Pipe  Line  will  deliver 
the  oil.  If  the  owner  desires  to  ship  it 
to  any  outside  point,  he  can  do  so  at 
such  railroad  freight  rates  as  may  be  es- 
tablished. If  he  wishes  it  transported 
to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  or  Pittsburgh,  to  which 
points  the  National  Transit  Company  has 
trunk  pipe  lines,  he  can  have  it  sent  in 
this  way  at  the  same  rate  charged  by  the 
railroads.  This  cost  varies  from  forty  to 
fifty-five  cents  to  the  sea-board. 

Olean,  just  north  of  Bradford,  is  the 
northeastern  terminus  of  the  United  Pipe 
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Lines  and  the  western  initial  station  of  the 
trunk  line  to  New  York.  Here  are  lo- 
cated immense  storage  tanks,  each  holding 
35,000  barrels.  The  National  Transit 
Company  in  its  two  divisions  owns  or 
leases  1554  tanks,  with  an  aggregate  ca- 
pacity of  42,000,000  barrels.  They  have 
held  over  40,000,000,  but,  owing  to  a  re- 
duction of  stocks  during  the  past  year, 
they  now  contain  about  36,000,000  barrels. 
The  trunk  line  from  Olean  to  New  York 
was  completed  in  October,  1881.  It  con- 
sists of  two  six-inch  pipes,  which  follow 
the  inequalities  of  surface  the  entire  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  miles.  Every 
twenty-five  miles  there  is  a  pumping  sta- 
tion with  double  tanks.  While  the  oil 
from  the  first  section  is  discharging  into 
one  tank,  the  contents  of  the  second  tank 
are  pumping  into  the  next  section.  This 
operation  is  repeated  at  each  succeeding 
station  until  the  sea-board  is  reached,  re- 
quiring about  one  week  to  complete  the 
transfer. 

At  Saddle  River,  near  Passaic,  New 
Jersey,  and  eleven  miles  from  New  York, 
a  branch  line  diverges,  and 
crossing  the  North  River,  New 
York  city  diagonally  from 
Seventy-second  to  Sixty-third 
Street,  and  the  East  River,  it 
supplies  the  refineries  at  Hunt- 
er's Point,  Newtown  Creek, 
Williamsburg,  and  Brooklyn. 
The  main  line  continues  to  the 
large  Standard  refineries  at 
Bayonne,  on  New  York  Bay. 
The  line  to  Philadelphia  be- 
gins at  Colegrove,  in  McKean 
County,  with  a  branch  from 
Millway,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Baltimore.  The  lines  to  Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh,  and  Cleve- 
land are  shorter  and  of  less 
interest.  The  company  pur- 
chased the  right  of  way,  and 
did  not  look  to  the  State  to 
exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  A  private  telegraph 
wire  follows  the  pipe  line,  giv- 
ing the  managers  perfect  con- 
trol of  its  operations.  There 
are  several  small  lines  too  in- 
significant to  mention.  The 
only  important  attempt  at  ri- 
valry came  from  the  "Tide- 
water Pipe  Company,  limit- 
ed." It  was  organized  by 
Philadelphia  and  New  York 
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capitalists,  in  opposition  to  the  Standard, 
but  it  is  now  understood  to  be  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  interests  of  the  latter. 
Its  pipes  are  confined  to  the  Bradford  field 
and  to  a  trunk  line  from  Rixford,  near 
Bradford,  to  Tamanend,  on  the  Reading* 
Railroad,  a  distance  of  170  miles.  It  built 
and  operated  refineries,  and  has  a  storage 
capacity  of  about  a  million  and  a  lialf  bar- 
rels. It  assumes  the  fire  risk,  and  its  cer- 
tificates are  only  bought  and  sold  for  legit- 
imate commercial  purposes,  as  they  are 
not  a  good  delivery  on  the  petroleum  ex- 
changes of  the  country. 

Having  thus  traced  the  crude  oil,  which 
is  of  a  greenish  color,  from  its  subterra- 
nean home  to  the  receiving  tanks  of  tlie 
refineries  at  the  sea-board  and  elsewhere, 
we  may  now  study  the  processes  whereby 
it  is  fitted  for  use. 


A  GREAT  REFINERY  AT  HUNTER'S  POINT. 


The  discovery  of  petroleum  in  quantity 
was  the  death-blow  to  the  distillation  of 
coal  oil  from  coal  and  shale,  but  the  man- 
ufacture of  coal  oil  paved  the  way  for  the 
successful  refining  of  petroleum.  Kiers, 
the  druggist  who  had  experimented  with 
some  primitive  refining  uftensils,  was  not 
successful  until  he  called  to  his  aid  in  1858 
the  services  of  C.  B.  Holmes,  an  expert  dis- 
tiller of  coal  oil. 

After  Drake's  discovery,  tlie  works  at 
Newtown  Creek  and  South  Brooklyn  were 
converted  from  distilleries  of  coal  oil  to 
refineries  of  petroleum,  and  it  was  in  these 
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factories  that  kerosene  was  first  produced 
to  any  extent.  Early  in  1860  Holmes 
erected  a  refinery  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
and  soon  thereafter  the  ' '  woods  were  [lit- 
erally] full  of  them,"  particularly  along 
Oil  Creek.  They  were  of  very  simple  and 
primitive  construction,  and  their  product 
did  not  compare  with  the  careful  scientific 
work  of  to-day.  The  greatest  step  in  the 
direction  of  improved  apparatus  and  pro- 
cesses was  taken  in  1862,  at  Corry,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  at  Plummer,  between  Oil 
City  and  Titusville. 

Processes  vary  in  different  establish- 
ments, but  they  are  essentially  as  follows: 
The  crude  oil  is  emptied  into  stills  made 
of  heavy  boiler  iron,  either  in  a  cylindric- 
al form  (placed  horizontally),  or  with  oval 
top  and  corrugated  bottom,  underneath 
which  is  the  furnace  fire.  Every  refinery 
has  a  series  of  these  stills,  each  contain- 
ing from  600  to  1500  barrels.  The  former 
are  twelve  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and 
thirty  feet  in  length.  The  heat  of  the 
furnace  causes  vapors  to  rise  from  the 
most  volatile  portions  of  the  oil  within 
three  hours  after  firing  up.  This  vapor 
enters  a  coil,  or  worm,  of  iron  pipe  sub- 
merged in  cold  water.  The  water  cools 
or  condenses  the  vapor  into  a  liquid  call- 
ed "distillate."  This  condensation  in 
some  refineries  is  effected  by  permitting 
the  vapor  to  escape  into  confined  boxes  of 
water,  or  condensers.  In  this  box  or  con- 
denser the  vapor  is  converted  into  a  dis- 
tillate which  passes  through  a  pipe  to  the 
"receiving-room,"  and  the  water  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  condenser,  and  is  with- 
drawn. 

All  distillate  is  sent  to  the  receiving- 
room,  where  a  separation  is  made  accord- 
ing to  its  density.  All  that  is  below  60°  B. 
(Baume,  standard  of  density),  and  down  to 
40°  B.,  is  turned  into  a  tank  for  kerosene 
distillates.  The  lighter  portions,  or  the 
earlier  runs  from  the  still,  go  into  naph- 
tha, gasoline,  or  benzine  tanks,  while  the 
heavier  oils,  below  38°  B.,  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  parafline  and  lubricating 
oil.  The  lightest  vapor  is  called  "  rliigo- 
lene,"  ranging  from  115°  to  105°  B.,  though 
it  and  the  secojid  run  are  usually  turned 
into  the  naj^htha  tanks.  When  saved  it  is 
used  as  an  anaesthetic.  The  next  product 
is  known  as  "cymogene,"  ranging  from 
105°  to  95°  B.,  and  is  sometimes  used  in 
ice-machines.  Below  this  is  gasoline,  95° 
to  80°  B.,  used  largely  in  country  houses 
for  manufacturing  gas.    The  Park  Avenue 


Hotel,  New  York,  the  Grand  Union,  Sara- 
toga, and  the  Hotel  Kaaterskill  are  lighted 
by  this  kind  of  gas.  Next  comes  naph- 
tha, 80°  to  65°  B,,  which  is  extensively 
used  in  South  American  towns  for  street- 
lamp  lighting,  and  in  conjunction  with 
benzine,  65°  to  60°  B.,  as  a  substitute  for 
turpentine  in  mixing  varnishes  and  paints. 
They  are  also  used  as  a  solvent  to  remove- 
stains  and  grease  and  for  cleaning  wools^ 
and  for  this  purpose  are  of  superior  value. 

Finally  we  come  to  that  portion  of  the- 
distillate  intended  for  kerosene.  It  is  rel- 
atively free  from  the  obnoxious  and  in- 
flammable elements  that  characterized  the- 
earlier  runs  from  the  stills,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  subject  it  to  further  treatment.  This 
distillate,  therefore,  is  conveyed  into  a 
still,  where  live  steam  is  injected  into  it,  the 
gentle  heat  driving  off  through  a  pipe  a 
large  proportion  of  its  remaining  inflam- 
mable ingredients.  The  method  of  one  of 
the  leading  manufactories  in  producing- 
their  high-test  oil  is  to  introduce  the  oil  in 
the  lower  part  of  a  tank  of  water  heatedi 
to  a  temperature  of  206  F°.,  or  just  below 
the  boiling-point.  The  oil  rises  through 
the  water,  and  the  vapor  which  is  thus, 
generated  is  carried  away ;  the  remaining- 
portion  of  the  improved  distillate  is  convey- 
ed to  a  large  tank  called  the  "agitator." 

In  this  agitator  the  distillate  is  treated 
with  one  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Meanwhile  a  current  of 
air  is  forced  down  a  tube  submerged  in 
the  distillate.  The  air  escapes  from  per- 
forations at  its  lower  extremity,  breaking 
up  the  acid  into  minute  particles  or  atoms, 
which  insures  the  closest  commingling  and 
admixture  of  the  oil  and  acid.  The  pitch 
which  is  held  in  suspension  in  the  distil- 
late has  a  greater  affinity  for  the  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  consequently  flies  to  its  em- 
brace. When  the  current  of  air  ceases, 
the  acid  in  combination  with  the  pitch  is 
precipitated  to  the  bottom  and  drawn  off. 
The  acid  acts  as  a  scavenger,  "sweeten- 
ing" the  oil.  It  goes  into  the  agitator  as 
white  and  ci^ar  as  water,  and  comes  out 
a  thick,  black,  and  tarry  substance,  known 
as  "sludge"  or  spent  acid.  This  sludge, 
which  has  a  very  offensive  odor,  is  either 
dumped  in  deep  ocean  or  sent  to  Barren 
Island  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
artilicial  fertilizers. 

The  next  process  is  to  give  the  distillate 
a  water  bath,  for  which  purpose  a  large 
quantity  of  water  is  pumped  to  the  top  of 
the  agitator,  and  falling  to  the  bottom. 
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cleanses  its  contents,  removing*  the  lig-ht 
films  of  acid  that  may  attach  to  tlie  oil 
globules.  A  solution  of  caustic  soda  is 
next  applied  in  liJ^e  manner  to  neutralize 
any  remaining"  traces  of  acid,  and  to  com- 
plete the  deodorization  of  the  oil.  This 
distillate  has  now  become  refined  oil,  but 
to  lighten  and  brighten  its  color  it  is 
withdrawn  into  settling"  pans,  where  it 
is  bleached  from  twelve  to  forty-eight 
hours.  It  is  then  barrelled  or  packed  in 
wood-incased  tin  cans,  and  made  ready  for 
shipment  to  consumers  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  next  product  from  the  stills  is  a 
black  tarry  substance,  termed  residuum 
because  it  can  not  be  advantageously  dis- 
tilled for  illuminating'  oil.  It  is  therefore 
converted  into  paraffine  wax  and  lubri- 
cating* oils  by  processes  entirely  different 
from  those  employed  in  producing  kero- 
sene. Paraffine  is  made  into  wax  can- 
dles, matches,  chewing-gum,  candies,  etc. 
Anthracine  is  the  basis  of  the  beautiful 
aniline  dyes.  Heretofore  it  has  been  sole- 
ly derived  from  the  coal  tar  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  bituminous  coal. 


A  process  has,  however,  been  patented  for 
obtaining  this  anthracine  from  crude  pe- 
troleum, or  the  petroleum  tar  obtained  as 
a  refuse  product  in  the  distillation  of  pe- 
troleum for  the  purpose  of  producing  ker- 
osene. Lubricating  oil  for  journals  work- 
ing under  light  pressure  is  as  good  as 
sperm-oil.  In  fact,  such  railroads  as  the 
London  and  North  western, the  warships  of 
England,  and  the  cotton  factories  of  Man- 
chester and  New  England  use  paraffine 
oils  in  preference  to  animal  or  vegetable 
oils.  The  former  will  not  spontaneously 
ignite.  Mineral  lubricating  oil  costs  only 
a  tenth  as  much  as  sperm-oil. 

The  medicinal  value  of  petroleum  and 
its  products,  especially  for  rheumatism 
and  sores,  has  long  been  recognized.  Its 
most  important  use  is  in  vaseline,  which 
is  conceded  to  be  almost  without  a  rival  as 
a  base  for  ointments;  and  for  many  dis- 
eases, such  as  consumption,  bronchitis, 
phthisis,  etc.,  its  internal  use  lias  been 
recommended.  Further  experiments  are 
necessary  to  define  its  full  value  as  a  re- 
medial agent. 
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In  the  matter  of  refined  oil  there 
are  various  grades  adaj^ted  to  differ- 
ent markets  or  legal  requirements. 
The  ordinary  standard  for  the  oil  of 
commerce  is  100°  flash  test,  Tagliabue 
tester,  and  110°  fire  test.  Different 
instruments  have  been  devised  to 
test  the  quality  of  oil,  but  the  princi- 
ple of  all  is  the  same.  An  open  or 
inclosed  cup  containing  oil  in  which 
a  thermometer  is  submerged  is  heat- 
ed by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp.  As 
each  increasing  degree  of  heat  is 
registered,  a  lighted  taper  is  rapidly 
passed  over  the  surface  to  detect 
the  existence  of  naphtha  or  gaseous 
matter.  The  lowest  temperature  at 
which  the  oil  evolves  an  inflamma- 
ble vapor  is  noted  and  fixed  as  the 
"flashing-point."  The  heat  is  in- 
tensified and  the  experiment  contin- 
ued until  the  oil  itself  ignites.  The 
former  is  the  flash  test,  the  latter 
the  fire  test.  An  inflammable  vapor 
such  as  a  low  grade  of  oil  gives  ofi: 
at  even  a  low  temperature  is,  when 
mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  say  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  five,  a  very 
dangerous  compound.  It  is  not  the 
oil  which  explodes,  but  the  gas  which 
is  generated  in  a  hot  lamp. 

The  flash  test  of  100°  F.  and  the 
fire  test  of  110°  are  doubtless  safe 
in  properly  constructed  lamps,  even 
though  the  temperature  of  the  oil 
may  rise  above  the  degree  of  the 
test,  because  the  vapor  is  confined, 
and  also  because  a  portion  of  it  is 
constantly  consumed  by  the  flame. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  experiments 
made  by  Professor  C.  F.  Chandler 
demonstrate  that  the  temperature  of 
the  oil  in  lamps  frequently  does  rise 
higher  than  the  degree  fixed  upon  as 
a  safety  standard.  For  instance,  in 
a  room  where  the  thermometer  re- 
corded 82°  to  84°  F.  the  highest  rec- 
ord of  the  oil  in  any  one  of  thirteen 
mefial  lamps  was  120°  F.,  and  in  any 
one  of  twelve  glass  lamps  91°,  the 
average  for  the  metal  lamps  being 
96i°  F.,  and  for  the  glass  86°.  In  a 
room  90°  to  92°  F.  the  highest  tem- 
perature in  the  metal  lamp  was  129° 
F.,  and  in  the  glass  98°,  the  average 
for  the  metal  being  104^°  F.,  and 
for  the  glass  92j°.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  glass  is  a  safer 
material  than  metal,  inasmuch  as 
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the  oil  does  not  get  so  hot,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  danger  of  breakage  is  greater. 
While  the  brass  "student-lamp"  heats  up 
to  about  the  highest  degree,  it  has  an  at- 
tachment excluding  the  atmosphere,  so 
tliat  blowing  out  the  flame  does  not  drive 
it  downward.  Moreover,  it  is  so  arranged 
that  the  oil  is  always  on  the  same  level, 
and  therefore  the  capillary  attraction  is 
never  overtaxed,  as  in  ordinary  lamps, 
when  the  oil  is  low.  Experts  in  kerosene 
lighting  lay  stress  on  the  necessity  of  pro- 
curing a  good  quality  of  wick  and  of  fit- 
ting it  fully. 

Absolutely  safe  as  a  good  grade  of  ker- 
osene is  in  a  good  lamp,  the  consumer's 
only  protection  lies  in  the  brand,  or  in 
State  or  municipal  inspection.  The  law 
should  be  based  upon  scientific  experi- 
ments, and  be  rigidly  enforced.  Some 
States  are  without  adequate  laws  in  this 
respect,  and  they  should  hasten  to  sur- 
round their  citizens  with  proper  safe- 
guards. Such  laws  also  serve  to  protect 
honest  manufacturers  from  the  competi- 
tion of  unprincipled  refiners.  While  in 
England,  New  York  city  and  State,  and 
Massachusetts  100°  F.  flash  test  is  the  stand- 
ard, in  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  120° 
is  the  lowest.  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland  have  110°  fire  test  as  the  stand- 
ard, while  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Wis- 
consin, and  Japan  it  is  120°.  Missouri  and 
Illinois  require  150°  fire  test,  which  insures 
to  all  families  the  grade  of  oil  which  is 
used  by  the  most  intelligent  consumers 
everywhere.  The  instruments  difi^er  so 
much,  however,  that  kerosene  which  would 
be  condemned  by  one  might  be  accepted 
under  another. 

The  petroleum  industry  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  large  body  of  laborers.  In  1880, 
according  to  the  census  report,  there  were 
2111  skilled  and  8784  unskilled  workmen 
engaged  in  producing  oil,  and  9869  x^ersons 
in  refining  it.  There  are  about  20,000  wells 
in  the  entire  oil  field,  but  many  of  them  are 
small  pumpers,  and  one  hand  can  attend 
to  several  of  them.  After  the  comx>letion 
of  the  derrick,  and  the  arrival  of  engine 
and  tools,  four  men  are  required  to  drill  a 
well.  These  men  receive  $3  50  per  day. 
The  common  well- tenders,  pipe-men,  and 
the  like  receive  $50  per  month,  or  from 
$1  75  to  82  per  day.  Coopers  and  carpen- 
ters get  about  $2  50.  In  refineries  skilled 
laborers  receive  $3  per  day,  and  still-men, 
or  common  workmen,  get  about  $1  75. 

The  best-paid  men  in  the  oil  business 
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are  those  who  own  and  control  "the 
Standard,"  and  their  services  undoubted- 
ly come  under  the  head  of  "skilled  labor." 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  who  is  the  mas- 
ter-spirit of  the  Standard,  is  still  a  rela- 
tively young  man.  When  he  became  in- 
terested in  a  small  refinery  in  1862  he  was 
not  much  more  than  a  precocious  boy. 
He  had  the  prescience  and  sagacity,  how- 
ever, to  foresee  the  future  possibilities  of 
the  x^etroleum  industry,  and  in  1865  he 
abandoned  his  produce  commission  busi- 
ness in  Cleveland  and  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  oil  refining  and  shipping. 
By  1870  the  firms  of  Rockefeller  and  Co. 
and  Rockefeller,  Flagler,  and  Andrews 
had  attained  a  high  position  in  the  trade; 
but  Rockefeller's  dream  was  a  great  or- 
ganization that  should  control  the  X)etro- 
leum  business  of  the  country.  In  this 
year  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio 
was  formed,  with  a  nominal  cax)ital  of 
$1,000,000.  To  it  was  transferred  the 
l)lant,  i^roperty,  and  good-will  of  the  two 
firms  above  mentioned.  Later,  this  cap- 
ital was  increased  to  $3,500,000,  by  unit- 
ing with  it  the  larger  outside  refineries  of 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  New  York, 
and  tlie  j^olicy  of  aggression  and  absorption 
of  rival  concerns  was  begun.  A  Standard 
Oil  Company  was  organized  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  New  York,  and  in  New  Jersey ;  but, 
suj^erior  to  these  comjDanies,  there  was 
created  in  1880  a  mysterious  organization 
known  as  the  "Standard  Oil  Trust,"  with 
a  capital  of  $70,000,000.  One  of  its  origi- 
nators has  testified  that  it  is  "neither  a 
I)artnershii3  nor  corporation,"  but  "an 
agreement  made  by  individuals  interest- 
ed, who  have  by  virtue  of  that  agreement 
created  a  trust,  and  put  that  trust  in  the 
hands  of  trustees."  In  it  is  supj^osed  to 
be  lodged  the  suxn'eme  control  of  the  four 
Standard  Oil  Comj^anies  of  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  of 
the  National  Transit  Company,  and  of  the 
various  refineries  and  allied  interests 
which  it  owns  or  controls.  It  is  a  com- 
mercial secret  society,  which  has  been 
managed  with  consummate  skill  and  abil- 
ity, and  it  has  successfully  defied  inquisi- 
tive courts,  legislatures,  and  newspapers. 

"The  Standard"  in  its  generic  sense  has 
come  in  for  generous  abuse  in  many  quar- 
ters, as  its  tentacles  have  reached  out  and 
bodily  ax^proj^riated  the  transx^ortation  fa- 
cilities and  refineries  of  oil,  suppressing 
all  opposition  and  comx^etition.  Before  it 
constructed  a  pipe  line  of  its  own  to  the 
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sea-board  it  was  necessarily  the  largest 
shipper  of  crude  oil  to  tide-water,  and 
great  complaints  were  made  that  all  the 
oil  terminal  facilities  of  railways,  partic- 
ularly the  Erie  and  New  York  Central, 
were  owned  or  leased  by  the  Standard  in- 
terests, and  such  large  rebates  were  made 
to  it  on  the  oil  transported  in  tank  cars 
that  the  discrimination  was  ruinous  to  all 
outside  refiners  and  shippers. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the 
growth  of  the  Standard  was  merely  in 
keeping  with  the  commercial  tendency  of 
the  present  time,  which  leads  to  the  ag- 
gregation of  capital  and  the  consequent 
overthrow  of  smaller  artisans  and  trades- 
men. The  company  should  be  less  sub- 
ject to  hostile  criticism  than  had  it  been 
the  recipient  of  grants,  subsidies,  or  val- 
uable public  franchises.  It  is  a  natural 
and  not  a  legislative  monopoly,  and  in 
this  respect  differs  from  many  other  great 
monopolies,  like  the  East  India  Company, 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  Alaska 
Fur  Company,  or  railways  with,  large 
land  grants  of  public  domain.  Though 
"the  Standard"  has  acquired  control  of 
almost  the  entire  pipe  line  system^  and 
manufactures  and  sells  x^erhaps  ninety  per 
cent,  of  all  the  oil  produced,  it  has,  as  a 
rule,  held  aloof  from  the  producing  busi- 
ness, though  many  of  its  largest  stock- 
holders are  personally  interested  in  pro- 
duction. 

From  present  appearances  the  petrole- 
um wells  of  Pennsylvania  have  passed 
their  maximum,  and  though  occasional 
small  pools  are  likely  to  be  found,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  future  discoveries  can 
possibly  approach  the  volume  of  output 
of  the  palmy  days  of  1881  and  1882.  The 
probability  is,  however,  that  prolific  fields 
will  be  opened  in  some  other  portions  of 
the  country,  perhaps  in  West  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Missouri, 
Wyoming,  or  in  California  and  Canada, 
where  oil  has  been  found  in  small  commer- 
cial quantities.  South  America,  too,  espe- 
cially Peru,  is  a  promising  field,  and,  in  fact, 
since  petroleum  is  a  universal  product,  a 
great  many  surprises  in  the  way  of  devel- 
opment doubtless  1  ie  before  us  in  the  future. 
Since  its  sources  of  supply,  however,  are 
hidden,  and  it  is  in  that  respect  radically 
different  from  most  staple  products,  great 
uncertainty  must  always  attend  the  pro- 
duction of  petroleum. 

The  foreign  demand  for  our  refined  oil 
has  steadily  increased,  as  follow^s: 


Exports  of  Oil  from  the  United  States. 


Year. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

1862 

5,828,129 

539,027 

1864 

25,496,849 

16,563,413 

1866 

50,987,341 

24,830,887 

1868 

79,456,888 

21,810,676 

1870 

113,735,294 

32,668,960 

1872 

145,171,583 

34,058,390 

1874 

247,806,483 

41,245,815 

1876 

243,660,152 

32,915,786 

1878 

338,841,303 

46,574,974 

1880 

423,964,699 

36,218,625 

1882 

559,954,590 

51,232,706 

1884 

513,660,092 

47,103,248 

The  exports  for  1885  exceed  those  of  1884 
by  about  ten  per  cent.  The  larger  portion 
goes  to  Germany  and  England,  but  the 
demand  in  India  and  China  is  increas- 
ing. The  domestic  consumption  is  grow- 
ing, and  at  the  present  time  the  aggregate 
consumption  of  American  kerosene  is  in 
excess  of  the  production  of  petroleum,  as 
it  has  been  for  a  year  or  more.  The  pre- 
sent daily  production  of  petroleum  is 
about  55,000  barrels,  against  an  estimated 
consumption  of  between  65,000  and  70,000. 
The  foreign  demand  averages  about  42,000 
barrels,  and  the  home  consumption  26,000. 

The  great  rival  to  American  petroleum, 
which  gives  promise  of  dangerous  compe- 
tition in  the  near  future  in  the  markets  of 
Europe,  is  the  Russian. 

The  petroleum  industry  of  Baku  may 
be  said  to  date  from  1872,  when  the  crown 
monopoly  was  abolished,  and  the  terri- 
tory divided  into  lots  of  twenty  -  five 
acres  each  and  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. This  brought  the  petroleum  re- 
sources of  the  region  to  public  attention ; 
but  up  to  1877  their  development  was  se- 
riously restricted  by  the  onerous  tax  col- 
lected from  the  product.  In  1875  Robert 
Nobel,  a  Swede,  whose  brother  i^lbert  in- 
vented dynamite,  and  whose  brother  Lud- 
wig  was  a  rich  ship-builder  on  the  Neva, 
located  in  Baku,  and  erected  a  small  re- 
finery. A  few  years  later  he  was  joined 
by  Ludwig,  who  invested  his  fortune  and 
brains  in  the  petroleum  industry.  They 
introduced  modern  ideas  in  a  vigorous 
manner  that  completely  revolutionized 
the  previous  methods  of  the  oil  business 
of  that  region,  and  in  fact  they  created 
the  industry.  They  imported  skilled  well- 
borers  with  their  tools  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  constructed  a  pipe  line  eight  miles  in 
length  from  Baku  to  the  wells  at  Bala- 
khani,  replacing  the  old  mode  of  trans- 
portation on  Persian  carts.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  there  are  seven  lines  of  pipe 
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between  tliese  two  points,  besides  a  rail- 
way. 

The  great  obstacles  to  overcome  were 
the  remoteness  of  the  refineries  from  the 
market  and  the  difficulty  and  excessive 
cost  of  transporting  the  refined  article  to 
the  centres  of  consumption.  In  1879  they 
begfan  the  construction  of  a  fleet  of  cistern 
steamers,  specially  designed  and  built  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  oil  in  bulk  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Volga. 
These  vessels  were  constructed  in  Sweden, 
and  floated  in  halves  through  canals  to 
the  Volga,  where  they  were  united.  They 
have  a  length  of  250  feet,  beam  28  feet, 
and  depth  in  water  when  loaded  10  to  12 
feet.  Mr.  Redwood  states  that ' '  the  whole 
of  the  bows  and  forward  part  of  the  steam- 
er forms  one  large  cistern, furnished  with 
two  longitudinal  bulk-heads  and  several 
transverse  bulk-heads,  to  prevent  oscilla- 
tion of  the  liquid  when  the  vessel  is  roll- 
ing in  a  heavy  sea.  The  engines  and  boil- 
ers are  amidships,  and  aft  of  these  are  two 
cylindrical  vertical  tanks  of  a  diameter 
about  equal  to  the  beam  of  the  vessel,  ris- 
ing somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  deck." 
The  Caspian  is  a  stormy  sea,  and  the  voy- 
age to  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  is  460  miles. 
(The  first  experiment  in  shipping  oil  in 
bulk  across  the  Atlantic  was  declared  to 
be  a  failure,  and  American  oil  is  usually 
exported  in  barrels  or  cases,  but  during 
the  month  of  October  last  the  American 
ship  Crusader  carried  in  bulk  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  177,400  gallons  of  oil.) 
The  Caspian  steamers  caji  proceed  no  fur- 
ther than  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Volga,  as  the  water  is  too 
shallow  to  allow  their  passage.  To  meet 
this  difficulty  the  Messrs.  Nobel  construct- 
ed a  number  of  tank  barges  to  convey  the 
oil  to  Tsaritzin,  where  they  built  large 
storage  tanks,  sidings,  cooper  shops,  etc. 
At  this  point  they  met  the  Tsaritzin-Griazi 
Railwa^y,  which  connects  with  the  railway 
system  of  Russia,  and  they  built  1500  tank 
cars  to  transport  the  oil  into  the  interior 
for  general  distribution. 

The  refinery  at  Black  Town,  the  Hunt- 
er's Point  of  Baku,  covers  seventy-five  to 
eighty  acres,  and  about  eight  thousand 
men  are  said  to  be  employed  by  the 
various  firms  and  companies  at  that 
l)lace.  The  firm  of  Nobel  Brothers  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Nobel  Com- 
pany, which  occupies  in  Russia  relatively 
the  same  position  that  the  Standard  does 
in  this  country. 


As  a  rule,  American  producers  make 
light  of  Russian  production,  and  Ameri- 
can exporters  of  refined  oil  contend  that 
inasmuch  as  only  about  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  European  consumption  is  sup- 
plied by  Russian  refineries,  they  have  no 
fears  of  Russian  com^Detition.  That  they 
underestimate  the  capabilities  of  that  re- 
gion is  apparent,  if  we  may  believe  such 
observers  as  Charles  Marvin,  an  English 
authority  on  Russia,  or  Boverton  Red- 
wood, the  chemist  of  the  London  Petrole- 
um Association,  and  the  statement  of  well- 
informed  Americans  who  have  visited  that 
region.  Mr.  Redwood,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  inspection,  states 
that  "the  oil  field  from  which  the  Baku 
refiners  are  supplied  is  not,  in  fact,  more 
than  three  miles  square,  and  on  this  small 
tract  there  are  flowing  wells  or  fountains 
which  apparently  could  supply  the  whole 
world  with  lamp  oil  and  lubricating  oil. 
.  .  .  There  is,  I  believe,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  something  like  1000  to  1200  square 
miles  of  the  Apsheron  Peninsula  may  be 
fairly  regarded  as  more  or  less  productive 
oil  territory.  ...  I  had  seen  wells  in  Amer- 
ica that  were  considered  remarkable  in  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  of  the  oil  yielded, 
and  had  read  accounts  of  the  x^roductive- 
ness  of  the  Russian  wells,  but  I  was,  I 
must  confess,  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
evidences  of  abundant  supply.  .  .  .  The 
well  I  saw  spouting  (Nobel's  No.  18)  yields 
at  the  rate  of  1,125,000  gallons  (say  27,000 
barrels)  per  twenty-four  hours  when  open- 
ed (it  is  shut  down  by  a  valve  attach- 
ment when  its  product  is  not  needed), 
and  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  pro- 
ductive that  has  been  struck,  the  Drooj- 
ba  well  and  Nobel's  No.  9  well  having 
for  a  time  yielded  about  double  that  quan- 
tity." The  significance  of  this  statement 
will  be  realized  when  it  is  remembered 
that  a  5000  barrel  well  in  this  country  is 
considered  very  large  indeed,  and  that  the 
largest  ever  opened  here  made  less  than 
10,000  barrels  in  twenty-four  hours. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  the 
resources  of  that  region,  as  the  400  wells 
already  opened  have  supplied  more  than 
the  refineries  could  use,  and  in  its  crude 
form  at  the  wells  the  oil  has  only  a  nomi- 
nal value,  say  from  10  to  25  cents  per  bar- 
rel. It  costs  more  to  drill  wells  there 
than  here,  or  say  $10,000  against  an 
average  of  82500  to  $3000.  This  is  owing 
to  the  harder  rock  generally  encountered, 
and  greater  cost  of  machinery,  the  average 
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depth  being  only  about  450  feet.  The  oil 
seems  to  lie  in  cells,  and  when  one  is  ex- 
hausted and  stops  flowing,  upon  deeper 
boring  another  reservoir  is  tapped.  There 
are  only  about  one  hundred  of  these  wells 
actually  yielding  oil  at  any  one  time,  and 
though  the  figures  are  not  so  exact  as 
those  obtained  of  American  production, 
the  output  in  1879  is  given  at  370,000  tons= 
2,590,000  barrels,  and  in  1884,  1,130,000 
tons  =  7,910,000  barrels.  Upon  good  au- 
thority it  may  be  said  that  the  present 
daily  production  of  Russian  oil  averages 
35,000  barrels. 

The  completion  within  a  few  years  of 
the  Trans-Caucasian  Railway  from  Baku 
to  Batoum,  on  the  Black  Sea,  a  distance 
of  560  miles,  furnishes  a  European  outlet 
for  Russian  petroleum.  This  railway  has 
so  far,  however,  not  accomplished  so  much 
as  was  expected  of  it,  owing  to  single  track, 
insufficient  rolling  stock,  and  steep  grade 
in  crossing  the  Suram  Pass, 3000  feet  above 
sea-level.  It  is  said  that  transportation 
from  Baku  to  Batoum  costs  about  two  cents 
per  gallon  for  oil,  and  takes  from  four  to 
fourteen  days'  time.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  construct  a  pipe  line  between 
these  points  to  economize  the  cost  of 
shipment.  And  this  must  be  done  to  give 
the  Russian  product  a  cheap  and  adequate 
outlet.  The  Austrian  Lloyd's  and  the 
Black  Sea  Navigation  Company  can  con- 
vey the  oil  to  Constantinople,  and  thence 
through  the  Mediterranean  to  all  the 
ports  of  western  Europe.  Liverpool  by 
water  is  3110  miles  from  Batoum,  and 
3000  miles  from  New  York;  Antwerp  is 
3185  miles  from  Batoum,  and  3348  from 
New  York ;  Hamburg  is  3452  miles  from 
Batoum,  and  3576  miles  from  New  York. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  with  proper  ship- 
ping facilities  Baku  will  be  at  no  disad- 
vantage in  respect  to  proximity  to  mar- 
kets. Moreover,  oil  is  introduced  into 
Germany  and  Austro  -  Hungary  directly 
across  the  border  by  rail  from  Tsaritzin 
as  a  distributing  point. 

The  relative  quality  of  Russian  and 
American  refined  oil  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  discussion.  Mr.  Redwood  says 
that  "when  the  Russian  oil  was  first  in- 
troduced in  Europe  its  high  specific  grav- 
ity led  to  the  belief  that  it  would  not  burn 
in  ordinary  mineral  oil  lamps.  The  fact, 
however,  was  overlooked  that  the  crude 
oil  yields  so  small  a  percentage  of  kero- 
sene that  this  product  is  necessarily  very 
homogeneous."     It  is  not  regarded  as 


quite  equal  to  the  American  article,  but 
this  is  probably  due  to  superior  care  in 
refining  it  here.  If  American  refined  ad- 
vances materially  in  price,  it  is  likely  to 
assist  the  Russian  refiners  in  marketing 
their  oil  in  Europe.  At  home  they  have 
an  advantage  over  foreign  oil  in  a  pro- 
tective tariff  equivalent  to  about  six  cents 
a  gallon  on  imported  kerosene. 

The  Russian  oil,  as  all  American  oil 
men  remark  in  commenting  upon  it, 
yields  only  about  27  to  30  per  centum  of 
kerosene,  against  75  to  78  per  centum  from 
Pennsylvania  oil ;  but  as  an  offset  to  this 
the  Russians  obtain  45  per  centum  of  lu- 
bricating oil,  which,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  a  prominent  Standard  magnate, 
"is  flooding  Europe,"  and  also  about  14 
per  centum  of  liquid  fuel. 

This  brings  us  to  the  interesting  ques- 
tion of  the  use  and  value  of  petroleum  as 
a  fuel,  in  which  respect  Russia  has  deter- 
mined a  problem  which  is  not  yet  regard- 
ed as  conclusively  solved  in  this  country. 
In  the  Caspian  region  coal  and  wood  are 
scarce,  and  the  necessity  of  finding  a  sub- 
stitute, together  with  the  cheapness  of 
crude  petroleum  or  its  refuse,  called  as- 
tatJci,  accounts  for  the  persistent  and  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  use  petroleum  as  a 
fuel.  To-day  nearly  if  not  all  the  steam- 
ers on  the  Caspian  and  Volga,  and  the  lo- 
comotives on  the  railways  in  that  region, 
burn  oil  exclusively.  In  the  apparatus 
employed,  a  continuous  stream  of  oil  pass- 
es through  an  aperture  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  falling  vertically,  and 
meeting  a  jet  of  steam  which  forces  the 
oil  into  the  furnace  in  the  form  of  exceed- 
ingly fine  spray,  making  in  its  combus- 
tion an  intense  heat. 

In  this  country,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  only  practical  utilization  of  petroleum 
as  a  fuel  is  in  kerosene  stoves,  and  during 
the  past  few  years  their  manufacture  and 
use  have  greatly  increased.  In  the  ordi- 
nary oil  stove  the  heat  is  obtained  from 
three  or  four  wicks  without  chimneys. 
The  great  objection  to  all  oil  stoves  (which 
also  applies  to  gas  stoves)  is  that  they  viti- 
ate the  air  unless  the  apartment  be  fully 
ventilated.  It  is  estimated  that  a  four- 
burner  stove  in  a  closed  room  would  con- 
sume as  much  oxygen  as  fifty  men.  Oil 
stoves  are  very  convenient  for  small  fam- 
ilies and  for  light  meals, and  are  decidedly 
economical.  Gasoline  and  naphtha  have 
been  employed  in  stoves,  but  they  are  dan- 
gerous, and  their  use  should  be  avoided. 
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Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  suc- 
cess of  petroleum  as  a  fuel  for  locomotives 
and  steamers  in  the  Caspian  region,  it  can 
hardly  he  said  to  have  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage  in  this  country.  As  early  as 
1862,  in  the  refinery  atCorry,  Pennsylvania, 
previously  referred  to,  its  use  as  a  fuel  was 
undertaken  hy  means  of  an  apparatus  sim- 
ilar to  that  now  emx^loyed  in  Russia,  hut 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  impressed  the 
refiners, perhaps  hecause  petroleum  became 
more  valuable  in  succeeding  years.  Those, 
however,  who  have  tested  the  spraying 
injector  concede  that  it  is  a  complete  me- 
chanical success,  but  nearly  all  American 
authorities  pronounce  against  its  use  on 
ocean  vessels.  The  objection  is  that  the 
heat  of  the  engine-room  might  generate 
dangerous  explosive  vapors,  besides  ren- 
dering the  close  quarters  of  the  vessel  un- 
comfortable from  its  stench.  No  such 
comments  are  made  on  it  in  Russia;  on 
the  contrary, it  is  highly  commended  there. 
In  1867  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering, 
in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
said :  "It  appears  that  the  use  of  petroleum 
as  a  fuel  for  steamers  is  hopeless;  con- 
venience is  against  it,  comfort  is  against 
it,  health  is  against  it,  economy  is  against 
it."  At  that  time, however, petroleum  was 
five  or  six  times  as  dear  as  now,  so  that 
the  last  portion  of  the  statement  must  be 
reversed.  The  economy  of  coui^e  depends 
on  the  relative  cost  of  the  two  fuels, which 
is  constantly  varying. 

With  crude  oil  at  75  cents  a  barrel  and 
coal  at  $3  per  ton,  their  value  would  be 
identical.  The  common  scientific  state- 
ment is  that  one  pound  of  petroleum  con- 
tains twice  as  many  heat  units  as  a  pound 
of  coal;  but  experiments  made  under  the 
direction  of  B.  F.  Isherwood,  the  distin- 
guished Chief  Engineer  of  the  navy,  with 


a  regular  marine  boiler,  show  that  one 
pound  of  petroleum  evaporated  two-thirds 
more  water  than  a  pound  of  anthracite. 
The  apparatus  by  which  he  made  this  test 
was  a  simple  Giffard  injector,  by  which 
the  petroleum  is  injected  into  the  furnace 
in  the  form  of  minutely  divided  spray  by 
the  agency  of  steam. 

The  point  has  been  urged  that  one 
great  advantage  possessed  by  petroleum 
as  a  fuel  lies  in  its  smaller  bulk;  and, 
while  this  is  true  in  a  measure,  there  has 
been  considerable  loose  writing  on  the 
subject,  which  may  be  corrected  by  the 
exact  facts. 

The  facts  are  that  the  relative  weights  of 
anthracite  and  petroleum  that  can  be  car- 
ried on  board  a  vessel  in  a  given  space  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  latter  is  stowed.  American  anthracite 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.50,  and  as  stow- 
ed in  vessels  sixty  pounds  can  be  placed 
in  a  cubic  foot  of  space,  taking  large  and 
small  lumps  mingled.  The  specific  grav- 
ity of  petroleum  at  engine  -  room  tem- 
perature is  but  little  over  one-half  that  of 
anthracite,  but  fifty  pounds  of  it  can  be 
placed  in  a  cubic  foot  of  space,  provided 
it  be  carried  in  compartments  or  tanks 
built  into  the  vessel  for  the  purpose.  The 
compartments  must  be  numerous  and 
small,  however,  on  account  of  the  rolling 
and  pitching  of  the  vessel  at  sea,  for  the 
weight  of  a  large  quantity  of  petroleum 
could  not  be  allowed  to  shift  position. 
Assuming  that  the  petroleum  is  carried  in 
tanks,  and  that  it  evaporates  two-thirds 
more  steam  per  pound  than  anthracite, 
we  have  for  the  relative  steam-producing 
capabilities  of  the  anthracite  and  petrole- 
um in  equal  spaces  (1  x60),  60  for  the  for- 
mer and  (1|  X  50)  83^  for  the  latter,  so  that 
for  equal  space  in  the  vessel  occupied  by 
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fuel,  petroleum  would  produce  about  39 
per  cent,  more  steam.  The  relative 
weights  of  fuel  to  be  carried,  which  is  also 
very  important  in  vessels,  would  be  as  60 
for  the  anthracite  and  50  for  the  petrole- 
um, or  one-sixth  less  than  the  anthracite. 

If,  however,  the  petroleum  be  stowed  in 
barrels,  the  above  ratios  change  materi- 
ally. In  this  case  only  about  36  pounds 
of  petroleum  could  be  placed  in  a  cubic 
foot  of  space,  allowing  for  the  bulk  of  the 
materials  of  the  barrels  and  for  the  inter- 
stitial spaces  between  them.  Then  the 
relative  quantities  of  steam  that  could  be 
obtained  from  equal  spaces  occupied  would 
be  (1 X  60)  60  for  the  anthracite  and  (1|  x  36) 
60  for  the  petroleum,  or  exactly  the  same. 
In  either  case  the  aggregate  weights  of  fuel 
and  containing  vessels  would  not  materi- 
ally vary,  for  the  weight  of  the  barrels  or 
of  the  partitions  of  the  small  compart- 
ments containing  the  petroleum  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  weight  of  the 
bunkers  containing  the  anthracite. 

The  great  economy  in  the  use  of  petro- 
leum on  large  vessels  may  be  illustrated 
by  reference  to  the  Etriiria,  the  latest  Cu- 
narder.  Shipping  men  say  that  one  rea- 
son such  vessels  are  not  more  profitable 
is  because  of  the  small  space  left  for  freight 
after  stowing  the  necessary  quota  of  coal. 
It  burns  on  a  passage  of  six  days  and  a 
half  2275  tons  of  coal,  but,  to  be  prepared 
for  delays,  it  carries  3000  tons,  leaving 
only  400  tons  for  freight.  If  39  per  cent, 
of  space  could  be  economized  on  such  a 
vessel  as  this,  it  would  give  space  for  1170 
tons  more  cargo  of  the  same  gravity  as  coal . 

The  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Navy 
Department  recently  requested  mariners 
to  report  upon  the  value  of  oil  in  quelling 
boisterous  and  dangerous  seas.  Tlie  testi- 
mony is  uniformly  favorable  to  the  use  of 
animal  and  vegetable  oils  "on  the  trou- 
bled waters,''  but  petroleum  is  thinner, 
and  lacks  that  oleaginous  quality  neces- 
sary to  subdue  the  breaking  of  the  waves. 

Unless  petroleum  be  found  in  much 
greater  quantities  than  heretofore,  it  could 
not  to  any  considerable  degree  furnish  suf- 
ficient fuel  to  drive  the  wheels  of  our  in- 
dustries. Its  enlarged  use  would  doubt- 
less increase  its  cost  to  an  extent  that 
would  destroy  the  economy. 

In  steel  works  at  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, on  steam  ferry-boats  on  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco,  and  elsewhere,  isolated  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  use  petroleum 
as  a  fuel. 


A  naphtha  engine  called  the  Holland 
patent  ran  for  some  time  on  the  Erie, 
drawing  a  train  of  passenger- cars,  but 
nothing  seems  to  have  come  from  the  ex- 
periment. The  Dickey  f  urnace,  which  has 
a  spraying  apparatus,  uses  crude  oil,  and 
extended  experiments  were  made  with  it. 

Though  the  introduction  of  petroleum 
as  a  fuel  has  met  with  little  favor,  natural 
gas,  chemically  identical  Avith  petroleum, 
has  of  late  attracted  wide  attention.  The 
existence  of  natural  gas  in  this  country 
was  known  long  before  petroleum  wells 
were  drilled;  and  as  early  as  1821  a  gas 
spring  at  Fredonia,  New  York,  was  dis- 
covered, a  well  dug,  and  the  gas  v/as  con- 
veyed to  several  houses,  which  were  illu- 
minated by  it  in  1824,  when  Lafayette 
passed  through  the  village. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  oil  industry 
natural  gas  was  found  to  co-exist  with  the 
oil,  and  its  presence  causes  oil  wells  to 
flow.  As  early  as  the  spring  of  1861 
Rouse's  well  was  opened  as  a  large  pro-- 
ducer  of  petroleum,  with  a  large  volume 
of  escaping  gas  that  filled  the  neighboring 
valley  like  a  fog.  Coming  in  contact  with 
fire  somewhere  in  tUe  vicinity,  a  terrific 
explosion  occurred,  killing  nineteen  per- 
sons. During  the  last  decade  natural  gas 
has  been  introduced  into  most  of  the  towns 
of  the  oil  regions,  both  as  a  fuel  and  illu- 
minant.  Prominent  among  towns  using 
this  natural  agent  are,  first,  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  City,  where  it  is  extensively 
employed  in  manufactures,  and  next  to 
these  Oil  City,  Bradford,  Warren,  Titus- 
ville.  Franklin,  Butler,  Beaver  Falls,  Boli- 
var, Allen  town,  Friendship,  etc.,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Cuba,  Fredqnia,  and  Olean, 
in  New  York. 

There  is  a  saving  in  its  use  over  lump 
coal  of  about  twenty  per  cent.,  and  in  la- 
bor of  about  ten  per  cent.  Manufacturers 
consider  it  superior  to  coal,  as  it  is  easily 
applied  and  cheaply  and  conveniently 
manipulated.  It  is  probable  that  within  a 
year  it  will  almost  entirely  supersede  coal 
in  Pittsburgh,  where  it  already  displaces 
over  ten  thousand  tons  of  coal  daily.  Thus 
the  character  of  that  city  will  be  complete- 
ly transformed,  and  it  will  no  longer  be 
properly  described  as  "the  dirtiest  city  in 
America."  On  the  contrary,  it  should  be 
the  cleanest  of  any  manufacturing  centre. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  two  years  that 
any  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  con- 
vey the  gas  from  the  chief  sources  of  sup- 
ply at  Murraysville  and  Tarentum,  about 
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twenty  miles  distant.  Now  there  are  over 
three  hundred  miles  of  pipe,  from  six  to 
twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie,  the  distinguished  iron- 
master, in  a  late  addresfe  before  the  Steel 
and  Iron  Institute  of  London,  said:  "A 
walk  through  our  rolling-mills  would  sur- 
prise the  members  of  the  Institute.  In  the 
steel -rail  mills,  for  instance,  where  be- 
fore would  have  been  seen  thirty  stokers 
stripped  to  the  waist,  firing  boilers  which 
require  a  supply  of  about  400  tons  of  coal 
in  twenty-four  hours,  ninety  firemen  in 
all  being  employed,  each  working  eight 
hours,  they  would  now  find  one  man  walk- 
ing around  the  boiler-house,  simply  watch- 
ing the  water-gauges,  etc.  Not  a  particle 
of  smoke  would  be  seen.  In  the  iron  mills 
the  puddlers  have  whitewashed  the  coal- 
bunkers  belonging  to  their  furnaces.'" 

Natural  gas  has  given  such  a  manifest 
advantage  to  Pittsburgh  manufacturers, 
where  its  use  has  already  become  quite 
general,  that  other  cities  and  towns  are 
moving  in  the  same  direction.  A  recent 
proposition  is  to  convey  through  pipes  to 
Cincinnati  a  large  supply  of  gas  now  es- 
caping under  a  pressure  of  400  to  700 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  from  wells  lo- 
cated on  the  boundary  between  Kentucky 
and  Virginia.  It  has  also  been  proposed 
to  bring  natural  gas  from  Pennsylvania 
to  New  York  city.  Drilling  for  gas  wells 
has  become  an  industry  distinct  from  oil 
borings,  and  the  use  of  this  natural  gas 
agent  for  heating  and  lighting  purposes  is 
becoming  general  in  the  oil  regions.  In 
northwestern  Ohio,  about  Lima  and  Find- 
lay,  important  strikes  of  natural  gas  have 


been  made  within  a  year.  For  house  sup- 
ply the  natural  gas  companies  generally 
estimate  the  amount  of  coal  that  would  be 
consumed,  and  then  furnish  the  gas  at  the 
cost  of  the  coal,  or  less,  at  so  much  per 
month,  though  in  some  instances,  as  in  Al- 
legheny City,  it  is  sold  by  the  thousand 
feet,  the  present  rate  being  fifteen  cents. 
Its  safety  has  been  questioned  in  pretty 
much  the  same  way  that  the  safety  of  pe- 
troleum as  a  fuel  has  been  questioned,  but 
the  Board  of  Underwriters  have  assured 
themselves  that  in  Pittsburgh  it  is  intro- 
duced and  distributed  in  a  perfectly  safe 
manner,  under  conditions  prescribed  by 
them. 

The  thought  naturally  suggests  itself 
that  the  supply  of  gas  may  be  soon  ex- 
hausted, but  the  fact  is  cited  that  a  gas 
well  at  Murraysville  has  been  blowing  off 
gas  for  nine  years,  and  notwithstanding 
it  is  now  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  wells, 
the  diminution  in  its  pressure  is  scarcely 
percex^tible.  Numerous  other  examples 
confirm  the  opinion  that  within  a  number 
of  years  these  gas  wells  suffer  no  apprecia- 
ble diminution  in  supply,  and  many  geol- 
ogists advance  the  theory  that  Nature  is 
constantly  evolving  the  gas  in  her  labora- 
tory. Near  Baku,  in  Russia,  the  naphtha 
springs  have  been  discharging  for  twenty- 
five  hundred  years.  Capital,  which  is  pro- 
verbially timid,  though  slow  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion,  is  now  freely  invested  in 
furnishing  Pittsburgh  and  other  towns 
with  natural  gas,  and  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  sources  of  supply 
will  not  be  exhausted  during  the  present 
generation. 


*'SIS." 


I.— A  MEMORY. 

''TTER  name  is  Ferginia,  but  dey  calls 
XI  her  Lily,  becase  she's  so  white;  en 
my  name  is  Sajane,  en  dey  calls  me  Sis, 
becase — becase — well,  I  don'  know  no  rea- 
son, 'cept  de  debil  had  a  spite  agin  me." 

This  forms  the  introduction  to  Sis  and 
her  nursling,  and  a  strange  contrast  the 
two  presented.  Sis,  elfish,  grotesque, 
humi^-shouldered,  and  black  as  the  ace  of 
spades ;  and  Lily,  petite,  fairy-like,  and  fair 
as  her  name-flower,  with  eyes  as  blue  as 
the  heavens,  and  flaxen  hair  which  crin- 
kled and  curled  about  her  shoulders  and 
formed  a  pretty  frame-work  for  the  baby 


face.  Sis,  in  her  blue  cotton  dress  and 
white  apron, with  her  woolly  head  envel- 
oped in  the  inevitable  "head-hancher"  of 
the  negro ;  Lily,  dainty  and  spotless  from 
the  crown  of  her  fair  head  to  the  toe  of 
her  little  blue  slipper— and  yet  the  two 
were  as  closely  bound  by  ties  of  affection 
as  if  born  of  the  same  mother.  These  ties 
were  first  riveted  when  Sis  was  permitted 
to  lift  the  exquisite  specimen  of  babyhood 
from  the  cradle,  and  was  established  sec- 
ond nurse.  For  in  spite  of  her  deformity 
Sis  was  in  great  demand  as  a  nurse — she 
was  so  faithful  and  bright,  devoted  to 
children.  Her  misfortune  had  made  her 
a  sort  of  pet  in  the  family,  ' '  Ole  Mis'  "  ear- 
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"  OH,  SAJANE  !    POOR  SAJANE  !" 


ly  transferring*  her  from  the  roug-her  life 
of  the  negro  quarters  to  the  easy  servitude 
of  the  family.  So  it  happened  that  Sis 
lifted  the  precious  baby  from  the  cradle 
and  took  her  right  into  her  heart. 

They  were  not  too  devoted  to  have 
many  a  sharp  skirmish,  however,  as  the 
little  lady,  under  her  soft  exterior,  possess- 
ed a  willful  nature  and  a  strong  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  her  small  self,  and  Sis, 
occupying  the  superior  position  of  guard- 
ian of  the  little  lady,  was  not  disposed  to 
abate  a  tittle  of  her  authority. 

Sis  had  a  great  objection  to  her  nick- 
name, and  early  determined  that  her  lit- 
tle ' '  Miss  Lily"  should  give  her  her  proper 
title;  but  Lily  soon  learned  that  this  con- 
cession could  be  used  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining many  indulgences,  and  used  it 
accordingly. 

"Sis!" 

' '  I  ain't  name  no  Sis ;  I  name  Sajane,  en 
so  I  dun  tol'  you  time  and  agin.  I  don' 
love  nobody  what  call  me  dat  ugly 
name." 

"Well,  if  I  call  you  Sajane,  will  you 
take  me  down  to  the  quarters  to  see  Aunt 
Dolly's  little  baby  ?" 


"Miss  Lily,  chile,  I  can't  do  dat.  Yo' 
mammy  say  I  mus'  keep  you  outen  de 
sun." 

"Then  you  des  ole  Sis,  en  I  ain't  goin' 
to  call  you  Sajane." 

"Dyare,  now,  you  is  des  a  bad  chile,  en 
I  haffer  take  you  to  ole  mammy." 

Then  quickly  would  follow  the  recon- 
ciliation, and  they  were  more  devoted  than 
ever,  Lily  early  discovered  that  Sis's 
form  was  not  quite  like  other  people's, and 
some  instinctive  feeling  of  delicacy  made 
her  shy  about  speaking  of  it.  One  day, 
however,  when  Sis  had  her  in  her  arms, 
the  child  leaned  over  her  shoulder  and 
said,  touching  the  hard  protuberance 
which  was  so  different  from  any  other 
back  shg  knew,  "  Sajane,  what  makes  you 
have  this  on  your  back  ?" 

Sis  shook  herself  a  little  impatiently, 
and  did  not  answer. 

Then  Lily  said,  "  I  is  sorry,  Sajane ;"  and 
she  was,  though  she  did  not  know  why. 

Sis  clasped  her  arms  a  little  tig^hter 
about  the  tiny  form  at  the  sound  of  the 
sympathizing  words, and  then  blurted  out, 
"Well,  yo'  see,  when  I  was  a  little  baby, 
littler  den  you  is,  Miss  Lily,  my  mammy 
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lef  me  on  de  bed  while  she  went  out  to 
hang-  out  her  clothes,  en  somehow  or  ud- 
der I  fell  ot¥  dat  bed,  en  when  she  cum 
back  she  find  her  little  black  baby  layin' 
under  de  bed,  wid  her  back  all  broke;  en 
dat  what  make  it  lump  up  ugly  dis  way." 

Lily  did  not  raise  her  head,  but  Sis 
could  feel  the  sobs  which  shook  the  little 
form,  and  she  said,  in  a  shaky  voice, 

"Don' cry.  Miss  Lily." 

"Oh,  Sajane,"  broke  out  the  child,  as 
her  little  arms  stretched  out  to  embrace 
the  misfortune  on  Sajane's  back — "Oh, 
Sajane !  poor  Sajane !  I  love  you.  Lily 
thinks  you  is  buf  ul,  if  ev'ybody  does  think 
you  is  ugly." 

"Humph!"  said  Sis,  her  sense  of  hu- 
mor coming  in  to  break  np  the  pathos, 
which  was  becoming  too  strong  for  her — 
"Humph !  Cose  I's  b'utiful !  Who  says 
Sajane  is  ugly?"  and  then  she  laughed,  so 
that  in  a  minute  Lily  had  to  wipe  away 
her  tears  and  laugh  too,  for  they  both  rec- 
ognized it  as  really  the  very  best  joke  of 
the  season  that  Sajane  should  be  beautiful. 

IL— SIS  TREACHES  A  REVIVAL  SERMON. 

One  bright  Sabbath  afternoon  in  mid- 
summer Sis  had  been  x^ei'mitted  to  go  to 
-church,  and  our  little  Lily,  now  five  years 
old, after  spending  the  hours  between  mam- 
my in  the  nursery  and  mamma  in  her  room, 
was  permitted  to  go  out  with  a  small  ebon 
attendant, Fanny  by  name, to  watch  for  the 
return  of  the  devout  Sis.  Soon  they  saw 
her  approaching,  dressed  in  her  new  home- 
spun dress  and  white  apron,  and  mamma's 
last  summer  bonnet  surmounting  her 
bright  cotton  "  head-hancher."  The  two 
-children  ran  to  meet  her  with  eager  cries 
of  joy,  but  Sajane  retained  an  aspect  of 
forbidding  solemnity  as  she  said:  "  Cliil- 
lun,  you  wouldn'  laf  uv  a  Sunday  ef  you 
had  heyard  Bro'  Peter  Stubbs  hold  fofe 
like  I  did  dis  bressid  Sabbat  day,  en  you 
ain'  nudder  of  you  bin  to  church.  Oh, 
I's  oneasy  'bout  you."  Here  followed  a 
deep  groan  of  anguish,  which  melted  the 
two  young  culprits  like  wax  before  the 
fire.  They  fairly  cowered  in  the  presence 
of  their  judge. 

"I  spec  I  better  hab  church  fur  you. 
Don't  you  want  me  to  preach  fur  you  like 
Bro'  Peter  Stubbs  ?  I  tell  you  de  peo- 
ple jest  howled  like  wolfs  'fo'  he  wuz  dun 
wid  'em."  A  trembling  assent  was  given 
by  the  two  children,  and  Sis,  mounting  a 
moss-covered  rock,  with  her  small  audi- 
ence before  her  on  the  grassy  carpet,  pro- 
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ceeded  to  hold  a  service — in  direct  imi- 
tation of  "Bro'  Peter,"  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed, as  she  completely  smothered  her 


"  i's  sech  a  sinner  too  !" 


own  identity.  First  she  struck  up  the 
hymn,  in  which  Fanny  joined  w^ith  fervor, 
and  even  Lily  took  up  the  chorus. 

"  Sister,  dus  you  want  to  ,i^it  aligion  ? 

Go  down  in  de  lonesome  valley. 
Sister  Mary  got  de  letter, 
Sister  Martha  got  de  letter. 

To  meet  my  Jesus  dere, 
'Way  down  in  de  lonesome  valley." 

Next  followed  the  sermon,  "  fum  de 
tex'  w'ich  is  foun'  in  de  holy  book  whens 
all  our  comforts  cums.  '  Dese  here  shill 
go  to  eberlastin'  fire.' 

"My  bredren  and  sisters,  to  you  I  speaks 
in  dese  solem'  words,  en  may  de  Lord  in 
His  marcy  sen'  down  fire  and  brimstone 
en  melt  you'  hard  hearts !" 

Sis  had  not  quite  calculated  upon  the 
speedy  effect  of  her  eloquence.  First  the 
undue  solemnity  of  her  salutation,  then 
the  weird  singing,  and  now  the  stirring 
petition  for  fire  and  brimstone,  so  wrought 
upon  the  excitable  little  girl  that  she  broke 
into  loud  cries,  in  w^hich  she  was  joined  by 
Fanny,  and  both  children  fled  into  the 
house  before  Sis  could  stop  them. 

Down  the  stairs  flew  Lily's  mamma,  fol- 
lowed by  old  mammy  from  the  nursery. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  my  darling  ?" 
said  mamma,  opening  her  arms  wide. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I'm  such  a  sinner !"  cried 
the  child,  as  she  threw  herself  into  the  of- 
fered refuge,  and  she  was  borne  away  into 
the  cool  library  to  be  tenderly  comforted. 

"  Fur  de  lor's  sakes  what  is  de  matter?" 
said  old  mammy,  catching  Fanny  by  the 
shoulders. 
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"  I's  sech  a  sinner  too!"  exclaimed  the 
little  mourner. 

"Sinner  indeed!"  exclaimed  tlie  irate 
guardian,  as  she  commenced  a  tattoo  upon 
the  mourner's  shoulders.  "  I'll  teach  you 
to  be  a  sinner  here  in  de  house  wid  de 
white  folks!  Go  'long-  to  de  quarters, 
and  be  a  sinner  dere  wid  de  niggars ! 
You's  jest  fittin'  to  stay  dar,  bein'  a  sin- 
ner and  skeerin'  de  chillurn  to  def.  Go 
'long  wid  you,  and  don't  lemme  see  you 
till  you  stops  bein'  a  sinner !" 

III.— HOW  SIS  LEARNED  TO  READ. 

Passing  years  touch  the  fair  nursling 
of  Sajane  with  developing  hand,  trans- 
forming her  from  the  baby  into  a  little 
maiden  who  knows  how  to  read.  Sis  is 
still  her  attendant,  and  the  contest  for 
mastery  is  carried  on  between  them  with  a 
growing  spirit — resistance  on  the  one  side, 
and  Macbiavelian  strategy  on  the  other. 
Sis  has  attained  to  womanhood  in  years, 
but  still  looks  like  an  elfish  child.  Now  a 
new  fire  burns  in  her  eyes;  it  is  a  thirst 
for  knowledge.  She  must  know  all  that 
is  in  the  books  she  sees  Lily  reading.  So 
she  sets  her  wits  to  work  to  persuade  the 
little  lady  to  teach  her.  It  is  not  a  hard 
thing  to  do  at  first;  it  was  a  position  of 
superiority  which  was  quite  to  her  mind. 
She  could  lord  it  over  Sajane  to  her  full 
satisfaction,  and  for  once  Sajane  made  no 
resistance.  She  would  do  anything  for  a 
lesson;  but  after  a  while  Lily  found  her 
pupil  so  apt  that  her  own  laurels  were  in 
danger;  and  then,  too,  slie  tired  of  her 
task;  and  so  one  day  she  announced  that 
she  would  not  teach  Sis  any  more.  In 
vain  Sis  pleaded ;  in  vain  she  offered  re- 
wards; tatfy  and  pea-nuts  were  rejected. 
She  would  not  teach  her,  and  that  was 
the  end  of  it.    Sis  reproached  her. 

"Law,  Miss  Lily,  you  ought  to  be 
'shamed.  Whar  would  you  'a  bin  ef  Sis 
hadn't  nuss  you  ?  You'd  'a  bin  ded,  en  in 
yo'  coffin — dat  you  would." 

Lily  laughed  derisively  as  she  left  the 
room  to  prevent  further  importunity.  Do 
you  think  Sis  gave  up  her  point  ?  Not 
she;  it  was  not  her  way;  but  she  took  a 
little  time  to  form  her  plans.  Lily  had 
not  been  quite  well .  Mamma  said  she  had 
been  sitting  up  too  late,  and  Sis  was  in- 
structed to  see  that  her  charge  was  in  bed 
at  an  earlier  hour.  Sis  fairly  glowed  with 
satisfaction;  the  order  supplied  the  very 
op|)ortunity  she  needed. 

The  sun  had  scarce  disappeared,  and 


the  rosy  light  of  his  face  still  illuminated 
the  western  sky,  when  Lily  was  disturbed 
at  her  play  by  Sis's  voice,  saying,  "  Come, 
Miss  Lily,  you  mus'  go  to  bed." 

"Oh,  Sis,  I  won't!"  said  the  child. 

"Yes,  you  mus';  yo'  mar  said  I  was  to 
put  you  to  bed  early,  en  de  sun  is  down, 
en  you  mus'  go." 

Lily  knew  of  the  order,  and  was  forced 
to  yield,  which  she  did  rather  sulkily,  it 
must  be  confessed;  but  Sajane,  with  an 
object  to  accomplish,  spared  no  blandish- 
ments to  restore  her  to  good-humor.  As 
she  undressed  her  she  told  her  all  the 
stories  she  knew  Lily  liked  best,  those  of 
a  religious  tendency  having  the  predom- 
inance, as  best  calculated  to  produce  a 
proper  frame  of  mind.  The  salutary  in- 
fluence of  this  treatment  was  apparent  in 
the  meek  tones  of  the  little  maiden's 
voice  as  she  knelt  in  her  white  night 
dress  at  Sis's  knee,  and  repeated : 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
1  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

Once  fairly  ensconced  in  bed,  Sis's  plan 
bloomed  forth  suddenly  in  all  its  diabol- 
ical wickedness. 

"Now,  Miss  Lily,  chile,  I  gwyin  to  read 
yo'  to  sleep." 

Lily  rose  in  her  wrath.  "You  can't 
read ;  you  sha'n't  read  to  me !" 

"  Miss  Lily,  dat's  bery  wicket  in  yo',  not 
to  want  to  hear  me  read  de  Bible  to  you 
— jist  after  you  sed  yo'  prayers  too.  God 
won't  love  you,  and  maybe  you  will  die 
befo'  you  wakes.  What  you  tink  yo' 
m udder  gwine  say  when  she  hyar  you 
don'  w^an'  hyar  de  Bible  read  ?  You 
sholy  ought  to  be  'shame'  of  yo'self.  Miss 
Lily,  chile.  I  is  on  easy  'bout  you — 'deed  I 
is;  you  better  ax  God  to  fogif  you  'fo' 
you  shets  yo'  eye."  And  Sis's  voice  be- 
came quite  plaintive  as  she  painted  witli 
master  touch  the  perils  awaiting  the  young- 
reprobate. 

If  it  had  been  broad  daylight,  with  the 
whole  da*y  ahead,  Sis  ivould  have  scored 
iio  easy  victory  in  the  contest;  but  the 
gathering  shadows  fell  upon  the  little 
heart,  and  the  thought  of  the  long  dark 
night  she  must  pass,  and  the  possible  ap- 
pearing at  the  awful  Judgment  bar,  broke 
her  spirit  of  resistance,  and  a  very  meek 
little  voice  answered,  "Go  on,  then,  Sa- 
jane." 

Not  a  shadow  of  the  triumphant  bound 
her  heart  gave  showed  itself  in  the  weird 
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face  of  the  ambitious  Sis  as  she  opened 
the  Bible  and  began  lier  lesson, 

"'Now  w-h-e-n — '  What  do  w-h-e-n 
spell,  Miss  Lily  ?" 

"When,"  was  the  answer  from  the  bed, 
in  a  very  patient  voice. 

"  '  Now  when  Jesus  was  b-o-r-n — '  Oh, 
Miss  Lily,  what  do  dat  spell  ?" 

"  Born !"  cam.e  in  louder  tones  from  the 
bed. 

"'Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Be- 
be-t-h-l-e-h-e-m — '  Laws  gracious,  Miss 
Lily,  what  is  all  dis  ?  I  neber  see  sich  a 
big  word.  'Tis  a  whole  Bible  at  oncet. 
What  do  it  spell,  Miss  Lily  ?" 

"Oh,  Sis,  let  me  go  to  sleep!"  cried  the 
tormented  child,  her  indignation  overmas- 
tering her  fears. 

"Oh,  you  wicket  chile,  not  to  want  to 
know  Avhere  Jesus  was  born !"  said  Sis,  in 
sad  rebuke. 


"Bethlehem!"  shouted  Lily  at  the  top 
of  her  voice. 

Sis  resumed  her  reading  without  any 
change  of  tone. 

"  '  Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethle- 
hem of  J-u-d-e-a — '    Oh,  Miss  Lily !" 

Lily  rose  up  in  bed,  thoroughly  aroused. 
"  Sis,  if  you  don't  let  me  alone  and  let  me 
go  to  sleep,  I'll  scream  as  loud  as  I  can, 
and  tell  mamma  that  you  put  me  to  bed 
in  broad  daylight  just  to  teach  you  to 
read." 

' '  Miss  Lily,  chile" — Sis's  voice  was  trem- 
ulous with  tender  reproof — "  I  don'  know 
what's  cum  over  you.  You  ain't  like  you 
wuz  when  you  wuz  a  little  baby,  en  I  use 
to  nuss  you  en  cyar  you  roun'.  I's  feard 
de  ole  Satan  is  gittin  liol'  of  you — " 

"Sis,"  said  Lily,  sitting  up  straight  in 
bed,  "I  just  know  ezakly  what  you  put 
me  to  bed  for;  but  I'll  teach  you  to  read 
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five  verses  if  you  will  promise  to  go  away 
then  and  let  me  go  to  sleep." 

The  required  promise  was  given,  and 
the  lesson  followed,  upon  which  Sajane 
could  be  heard  to  say  under  her  breath: 
"Well,  I  dun  larn  consider'ble  to-night. 
I'll  git  it  out  er  dat  chile  yit."  And  she 
did,  and  became  a  fluent  reader, 

lY.— MISTRESS  AND  SLAVE. 

A  few  more  years  and  Lily  is  a  big  girl, 
still  fairy -like  and  fair,  disposed  to  be 
dreamy  and  self-absorbed,  which  often 
got  her  into  trouble.  She  shared  Sis's 
service  with  her  little  sisters,  but  was  still 
first  in  the  constant  affections  of  Sajane, 
who  tyrannized  over  her,  however,  as  only 
Southern  nurses  know  how  to  do. 

It  was  a  rule  in  the  well-ordered  house- 
hold that  every  child  must  be  at  morning 
prayers,  the  unfortunate  delinquent  being 
punished  by  having  a  breakfast  of  dry 
bread.  Lily  was  apt  to  pick  up  a  book 
and  idle  the  time  away  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  then  hurry  Sis  to  dress  her. 
If  Sis  happened  to  be  in  a  good  humor, 
she  made  no  trouble  about  it,  but  woe  be 
to  Lily  if  she  had  "  put  on  any  a'rs"  and 
provoked  her. 

One  morning  this  had  been  the  case. 
Lily  had  been  very  provoking.  The 
prayer  bell  was  imminent.  Lily  was 
fully  roused  to  the  danger  of  her  situa- 
tion. "Oh,  Sis,  dress  me!"  had  sounded 
several  times.  Sis  was  busy  with  the  oth- 
er children.  "Miss  Lily"  must  wait.  At 
last,  goaded  to  the  utmost,  Lily  exclaim- 
ed, with  flashing  eyes: 

' '  Sis,  I  order  you  to  dress  me  at  once. 
What  were  you  made  for,  miss,  but  to 
wait  on  me  ?" 

A  terrible  speech,  and  the  narrow  view 
it  embraced  of  the  scope  and  end  of  the 
creation  of  Sajane  could  not  easily  be  for- 
given.   She  was  furious. 

"  What  was  I  made  fur  but  to  wait  on 
you !  You  better  ax  yo'  mudder  dat  ques- 
tion. What  she  gwine  to  say  when  she 
hear  how  you  talks  to  her  po'  niggar? 
What  was  I  made  fur  but  to  wait  on  you  % 
I'll  show  you  what.  Jist  wait  till  I  ready 
to  dress  you;  I's  busy  now." 

Lily  was  shocked  at  herself  as  soon  as 
the  words  were  out  of  her  mouth,  but  not 
so  sorry  as  she  was  as  she  munched  her 
"bread  of  affliction"  morning  after  morn- 
ing, in  sad  repentance,  with  her  hair 
plaited  back  so  tight  that  every  hair 
pricked,  and  she  could  hardly  shut  her 


eyes;  and  she  did  not  complain,  as  she 
knew  further  punishment  would  be  met- 
ed out  to  her  if  her  mother  should  hear  of 
her  unkind  and  arrogant  speech.  It  was 
a  principle  with  Virginia  mothers  never 
to  encourage  children  to  "tell  tales,"  and 
it  embodied  a  sort  of  chivalrous  feeling 
toward  the  nurse,  whose  faithfulness  in 
great  matters  was  so  proven  that  the  small 
tyrannies  were  not  to  be  feared,  but  were 
even  regarded  as  conveying  salutary  les- 
sons to  the  n  ursling.  Lily's  mamma  heard 
the  Avhole  of  this  contest,  and  left  it,  with- 
out interference,  to  work  out  its  own  re- 
sult, v/hich  was  repentance  on  both  sides, 
and  renewed  affection,  which,  with  many 
interruptions,  lasted  through  life. 

Y.— A  WEDDING. 

The  large  house  on  Franklin  Street, 
Richmond,  is  lighted  from  garret  to  cellar 
on  this  particular  evening  in  May,  the 
season  when  this  beautiful  Southern  city 
is  wont  to  dress  herself  in  her  festoons  of 
roses.  The  house  upon  which  our  espe- 
cial gaze  is  now  concentrated  is  a  perfect 
bower  of  this  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
flowery  kingdom,  and  many  of  the  fash- 
ionable promenaders  on  Franklin  Street 
make  it  the  terminus  of  their  walks,  and 
stop  to  gaze  at  the  luxuriant  branches  of 
white,  red,  pink,  and  yellow  roses,  which 
mingle  their  hues  and  their  perfume  in 
luxuriant  profusion.  Roses  are  nowhere 
more  beautiful  than  they  are  in  the  city 
of  Richmond  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
they  were  rarely  so  beautiful  even  here  as 
on  this  particular  May,  when  they  brought 
their  garlands  to  deck  the  bridal  day  of 
the  fair  young  daughter  of  the  house,  the 
"  Miss  Lily"  whom  we  have  known  brief- 
ly as  the  infant,  the  sinner,  the  student, 
the  teacher,  the  arrogant  young  mistress. 
Through  all  of  these  developing  periods 
she  has  passed,  and  now  stands  the  fair 
young  bride,  beside  the  man  of  her  choice. 
She  has  not  lost  any  element  of  lier  ex- 
quisite beauty.  She  is  as  lily  white  as  the 
baby  Sij.  lifted  from  the  crib  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  the  soft  draperies,  the 
shimmering  lace  of  the  veil  floating  like 
a  cloud  about  the  airy  form,  make  one 
think  of  Raphael's  cherubs.  It  is  a  pretty 
picture, framed  in  by  the  Avide  arched  door- 
way— that  beautiful  woman  contrasting 
in  her  delicacy  and  lily  whiteness  with 
the  stalwart  dark-browed  young  man  at 
her  side:  perfect  specimens  of  their  kind, 
she  with  her  shy  modest}",  he  with  every 
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fibre  of  his  being  displaying  his  triumph- 
ant joy. 

It  is  a  home  wedding  in  accordance 
witli  the  old  Virginia  custom,  whicli  re- 
garded the  home  as  the  proper  place  for 
the  father  to  bestow  the  daughter  upon 
her  husband.  Around  the  pair  are  group- 
ed family  and  friends,  the  mother  a  little 
tearful,  but  not  sorrowful.  The  back- 
ground of  this  scene  is  a  dusky  one,  con- 
sisting of  the  servants  of  the  household; 
and  pressing  forward  almost  to  the  front 
is  the  familiar  form  of  Sajane.  Like  the 
mamma,  she  has  tears  in  her  eyes,  which 
are  riveted  on  the  face  of  the  bride.  Sa- 
jane is  dressed  in  a  black  silk  dress,  but 
she  is  not  thinking  of  it  now;  her  memory 
is  busy  with  tlie  past ;  she  is  sorry  for  ev- 
ery cross  word  she  has  ever  spoken  to  her 
darling.   Just  at  this  moment  to  be  ' '  made 


to  wait  on  Miss  Lily"  filled  the  sum  of  her 
ambition.  Then  came  the  inevitable  "I 
pronounce  you  husband  and  wife.  What 
God  has  joined  together,  let  no  man  put 
asunder.  Salute  tlie  bride" — that  beauti- 
ful old  fashion,  now  obsolete,  so  appropri- 
ate in  a  home  wedding — and  Lily  submits 
blushingly,  and  is  then  hugged  and  kissed 
by  all,  and  laughs  and  blushes  and  cries; 
and  from  the  very  bosom  of  some  brocaded 
old  dowager  catches  sight  of  Sajane,  and, 
as  she  has  done  all  her  life,  flies  to  her, 
cr^dng,  "You  darling  old  Sajane,  we  will 
never  part,  will  we  ?" 

Sajane  catches  the  little  white  hand, 
with  the  wedding  ring  on  it,  and  covers  it 
with  kisses  and  tears,  and  says,  ' '  La,  Miss 
Lily,  de  idear  ob  you  bein'  maryid!  It 
seem  to  me  like  you  is  jest  a  little  baby 
yit!" 


IT  has  been  my  fortune,  since  attaining  rack-room  of  a  cavalry  regiment.    I  have 

years  of  discretion — or  indiscretion — to  seen  the  Christmas  morning  sun  rise  over 

have  spent  Christmas  in  a  curious  variety  the  frozen  surface  of  a  bay  in  Lake  On- 

of  places.    One  Cliristmas  I  passed  steer-  tario,  and  on  the  crumbling  ramparts  of 

ing  all  day  long  a  water-logged  timber  Jelalabad,  in  Afghanistan.    I  have  "put 

ship  in  the  Atlantic;  another  in  the  bar-  through"  a  Christmas  jammed  into  a  snow- 
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drift  on  the  railroad  between  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and 
have  enjoyed  another  among*  the  cordial 
folk  of  New  Zealand.  I  have  listened  to 
the  Christmas  morning-  service  in  the  Isaac 
Cathedral  of  St.  Petersburg-,  and  passed  a 
Christmas  afternoon  and  evening-  driving- 
a  "four-wheeler"  in  the  streets  of  London, 
with  intent  to  find  an  article  in  the  expe- 
rience. But  the  most  interesting  Christ- 
mas I  ever  spent  was  with  a  regiment  of 
the  Saxon  army  corps  on  the  forepost  line 
of  the  German  environment  of  Paris. 

In  France  the  winter  of  1870-1  was  a 
bitter  and  a  bloody  season.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  Germans  had  brought  with  them 
from  their  own  land  its  rigor  of  hyperbo- 
rean temperature.  The  summer  had  been 
hot  enough,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Never  was  there  a  fiercer  sun,  never  a 
fiercer  fight,  than  the  sun  that  blazed  and 
the  fight  that  raged  all  day  long  on  the 
plain  of  Mars  la  Tour.  Round  Sedan,  on 
the  2d  of  September,  all  the  dead  whose 
corpses  littered  the  slopes  had  not  fallen 
by  bullet,  shell,  or  steel ;  the  sun,  too,  had 
claimed  his  victims  on  that  lurid  day.  But 
already  there  had  been  thin  ice  on  the  Mo- 
selle and  the  Wied  before  Bazaine's  sur- 
rendered army  had  trudged  dejectedly  out 
of  Metz  to  the  prisoner  camps  where  they 
were  to  shiver  till  the  crammed  prisoner 
trains  carried  them  away  into  captivity. 
There  was  an  interval  of  "Indian  sum- 
mer" later;  and  when,  journeying  from 
one  siege  to  another — from  surrendered 
Metz  to  where  Paris  lay,  to  quote  General 
Trochu,  "in  that  circle  of  iron  which 
threatened  to  stifle  her  in  a  slow  agony" — 
the  bright  warm  sunshine  was  sparkling 
on  the  dome  of  the  Luxembourg  and  the 
cross  that  surmounts  the  Pantheon,  and 
German  officers  were  sitting  round  the 
cafe  tables  on  the  sidewalks  of  the  Ver- 
sailles avenues. 

That  glint  of  Indian  summer  lasted  long 
enough  for  me  to  discern  and  appreciate, 
even  in  the  dishevelment  war  had  brought 
on  them,  the  beauty  of  the  environs  of 
Paris,  in  whose  villages  and  chateaux  the 
German  besiegers  made  their  quarters. 
Versailles  itself  was  virtually  a  German 
town.  Wilhelm's  royal  banner  floated 
from  its  Prefecture,  the  Crown  Prince  had 
his  head-quarters  in  the  mansion  of  one 
of  its  notables,  and  "the man  of  blood  and 
iron"  occux^ied  a  modest  little  house  in 
the  Rue  de  Provence.  Prussian  soldiers 
mounted  guard  on  the  esplanade  of  the 


Palais,  on  whose  facade  is  carved  Louis 
the  Grand's  proud  legend,  "A  Toutes  les 
Gloires  de  la  France";  and  the  cots  of 
wounded  Prussian  soldiers  were  ranged 
close  under  the  mirrored  walls  of  the  fa- 
mous Galerie  des  Glaces.  But  Versailles 
was  not  much  to  the  taste  of  a  man  whose 
line  as  a  war  correspondent  was  the  fore- 
post  line.  It  seemed  to  me,  after  a  few 
days'  experience,  a  pool  of  stagnation,  on 
the  surface  of  which  floated  princes,  dip- 
lomates,  correspondents,  and  the  errant 
citizens  of  every  civilized  country  of  the 
world.  No  fighting,  gossip,  and  some 
scandal,  in  the  place  of  real  wholesome 
news.  Undoubtedly,  if  that  were  all,  Ver- 
sailles was  the  place  to  see  notabilities. 
What  a  place  would  Versailles  have  been 
in  those  days  for  old  Pepys !  How  he 
would  have  bowed  to  the  ground  as  he 
sniffed  the  odor  of  exalted  rank!  how  he 
would  have  scuttled  about  from  one  back 
stair  to  another,  from  the  park  to  the  table 
d'hote  of  the  Reservoirs,  from  the  lawn  of 
Les  Ombrages  to  the  court-yard  of  the  Pre- 
fecture ! 

It  was  arranged  that  I  should  attach 
myself  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Army 
of  the  Meuse,  whose  commander  was  the 
Crown  Prince  (now  the  King)  of  Saxony, 
and  to  which  was  intrusted  the  northern 
and  eastern  sections  of  the  cordon  of  en- 
vironment, from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine  opposite  St.  Germain  round  to  the 
Marne  at  Champigny.  There  was  yet 
sunshine  enough  in  the  third  week  of  No- 
vember to  warm  the  thin  blood  of  the  old 
militaires  doddering  mournfully  among 
the  stalwart  lounging  Landwehr-men  of 
the  Prussian  Guard,  and  among  the  chil- 
dren with  their  bonnes  on  the  terrace  of 
St.  Germain,  as  I  rode  along  that  beauti- 
ful esplanade  on  the  journey  to  my  new 
sphere  of  action.  Once  across  the  Seine, 
it  was  soon  made  apparent  to  me  that  the 
atmosphere  had  changed  from  an  atmos- 
phere charged  with  gossip  to  an  atmos- 
pliere  accentuated  by  bullets.  The  near- 
est road  to  my  destination  was  under  easy 
chassepot  range  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river  for  a  stretch  of  four  miles — a  distance 
which  the  sensible  man  was  wont  to  cover 
at  a  smart  canter.  The  Crown  Prince  of 
Saxony  had  his  snug  head-quarters  among 
the  chateaux  surrounding  the  pretty  vil- 
lage of  Margency,  in  the  heart  of  the  forest 
of  Montmorency. 

Tlie  region  all  around  Margency  was 
historic  ground.    American  and  English 
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visitors  to  Paris  are  familiar,  not  alone 
with  the  cuisine  of  the  Cheval  Blanc,  but 
also  with  the  superb  scope  and  beauty  of 
the  scene  from  the  lofty  terrace  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  of  Montmorency,  at  the  end  of 
which  terrace  stands  that  hostelry.  The 
waiter  at  the  Gheval  Blanc  may  inform  his 
foreig-n  patrons  that  the  white  horse  on  its 
creaking"  sig-n-board  was  painted  by  the  fa- 
mous Gerard  in  liquidation  of  a  long  score 
he  and  a  couple  of  festive  friends  had  run 
up  with  Ledru  during  a  short,  riotous  vis- 
it; but  he  is  scarcely  likely  to  impart  the 
information  that  the  adjacent  terrace  is 
carried  over  the  site  of  the  old  mansion 
of  the  Montmorencys,  that  great  family 
whose  name  is  writ  large  on  the  pages  of 
tlie  history  of  France.  Looking  out  from 
that  terrace,  the  eye  can  rest  on  no  spot 
unlinked  with  associations.  That  is  the 
hill  of  Montmartre,  house-crowned,  away 
there  over  the  double  bend  of  the  Seine 
and  the  peninsula  of  Gennevilliers ;  Mont- 
martre, where  in  1814  Marmont  and  Mor- 
tier  made  the  last  desperate  stand  for  their 
g-reat  master  and  Emperor,  and  whence, 
in  the  days  when  I  lived  within  view  of 
it,  the  lime-light  used  to  flash  out  so  lurid- 
ly over  the  night  sorties.  That  grand  pile 
away  to  the  left  is  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Denis,  in  whose  vaults  repose  the  dust  of 
dynasty  after  dynasty  of  French  mon- 


archs,  down  to  the  Napoleons,  whose  fam- 
ily tomb  is  in  the  little  church  of  St.  Leu, 
away  behind  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  of 
Montmorency.  That  tree-embowered  house 
close  under  the  terrace  of  Montmorency — 
the  cottage  of  Montlouis — was  the  last  resi- 
dence of  Rousseau  before  he  migrated  to  Er- 
menonville,  where  he  died.  But  the  Mont- 
louis cottage  is  not  the  original  "Hermit- 
age" ;  that  too,  however,  is  close  at  hand, 
a  little  sequestered  house  on  the  fringe  of 
the  forest,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of 
the  town  of  Montmorency.  Gretry  lived 
in  it  after  Rousseau  left  it,  and  the  com- 
poser shares  with  the  sage  the  memorial 
trophies  of  the  Hermitage.  Within  view 
from  the  terrace  are  the  residences  of  the 
bright  coterie  that  opened  its  arms  to 
Rousseau  when  he  came  to  settle  at 
Montmorency — the  two  sisters  Mesdames 
D'Houdetot  and  D'Epinay,  to  whom  he 
was  the  apple  of  discord  ;  Grimm,  the 
graceful  and  spirited  historian;  and  the 
poet  St.  Lambert,  the  "gentleman  of  the 
sword  and  pen,"  whom  Horace  Walpole 
did  not  like.  The  chateau  of  the  Neckers, 
where  Madame  De  Stael  was  the  centre  of 
a  brilliant  circle,  stood  among  the  trees 
over  the  way  there  in  St.  Ouen:  it  suffer- 
ed from  its  proximity  to  a  French  battery 
during  the  siege.  Talma,  the  tragedian, 
lived  at  Enghien,  down  there  by  the  lake- 
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side,  close  to  the  Princess  Demidoff 's  villa ; 
and  Marshal  Catinat,  the  g-reat  soldier  of 
fortune,  grew  flowers  and  cabbages  in 
Epinay,  where  the  trees  are  touching-  the 
river.  In  the  church  of  Arg-enteuil,  down 
there  to  the  rig-ht  front,  there  is  a  massive 
chest  containing"  a  piece  of  the  seamless 
coat  of  our  Lord,  that  garment  of  which 
Matthew  of  Westminster  wrote,  ' '  Mater 
ejus  fecit  ei,  et  crevit  ipso  crescendo." 
Just  beyond  Arg-enteuil  on  the  river's 
brink  is  the  chateau  of  Marais,  where  Mir- 
abeau  dwelt  during-  the  stormy  times  of 
the  g-reat  Revolution ;  and  in  the  church 
of  Colombes,  whose  spire  shows  above  the 
trees  there  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
Bossuet  pronounced  his  mag-nificent  fu- 
neral oration  over  the  coffin  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  young  daughter  of  Henri  Qua- 
tre. 

I  must  crave  pardon  for  garrulousness 
about  the  associations  of  those  scenes,  for 
the  scenes  themselves  seem  as  if  welded 
into  my  life.  From  that  terrace  of  Mont- 
morency I  have  looked  down  on  fierce- 
fought  sorties — glancing  back  on  it  now, 
that  winter's  memory  is  as  of  one  long 
sortie — on  the  storm  and  smoke  of  a  week's 
bombardment,  I  have  helped  wounded 
men  along  it  as  they  limped  toward  the 
hospital,  have  dodged  the  shells  from  Fort 
du  Nord  that  came  hurtling  through  the 
air  to  burst  on  its  containing  wall, and  have 
traversed  it  with  a  triumphant  column 
marching  down  to  take  possession  of  sur- 
rendered St.  Denis.  But  I  will  sin  no  more. 
It  was  a  strange  thing,  surely,  that  i^ound 
the  edge  of  that  cockpit,  where  every  man 
went  about  with  his  life  in  his  hand, there 
should  have  been  thoughts  about  and  prep- 
arations for  tlie  Christmas  festivities  be- 
fore November  had  come  to  a  close.  In- 
deed, before  November  was  to  end,  thou- 
sands who  had  been  doubtless,  like  their 
fellows, looking  forward  to  the  Christmas- 
tide,  were  stark  and  stiff  on  the  battle-field. 
For  on  the  last  day  of  that  month  Ducrot 
made  his  great  sortie  on  the  eastern  face, 
and  the  fiercest  fighting  of  all  the  siege 
raged  on  the  slopes  and  among  the  lanes 
of  Villiers,  Champigny,  and  Brie. 

It  was  on  these  slopes,  not  indeed  on  the 
30th  November,  but  two  days  later,  where 
the  figliti  ng  was  renewed  with  all  but  equal 
venom,  that  I  received  my  earliest  Christ- 
mas in vitation— the  one  I  kept.  I  liad 
joined  a  Saxon  regiment  that  was  moving 
down  the  slope  from  Villiers  on  Brie,  while 
a  great  deployment  of  French  was  press- 


ing upward  from  Brie  on  Villiers.  Under 
conditions  such  as  those  a  struggle  be- 
comes inevitable.  And  it  was  a  struggle. 
Both  sides  were  in  stern  earnest,  and  it  sim- 
ply was  a  question  which  would  the  soon- 
er harden  its  heart  to  push  on  to  close 
quarters.  In  the  turmoil  a  young  officer 
whom  I  had  spoken  to  once  or  twice  be- 
fore in  the  course  of  the  day  was  hit,  and 
came  staggering  back  to  the  corner  where 
I  had  accepted  what  cover  it  offered.  I 
roughly  bandaged  his  arm,  took  him  back 
a  little  way,  and  remained  with  him  till 
the  regiment,  having  forced  the  French 
back  and  having  been  relieved  by  fresher 
troops,  was  on  its  return  to  its  original  po- 
sition. The  officer  commanding  the  young 
lieutenant's  battalion  halted,  thanked  me 
very  heartily  for  my  little  good  offices  to 
his  subaltern,  said  every  man  of  his  com- 
mand would  thenceforth  regard  me  as  a 
comrade,  and  begged  me  to  find  the  battal- 
ion out,  wherever  it  might  be,  and  share 
its  Christmas  cheer, whatever  the  fortune 
of  war  might  make  that.  I  gave  him  a 
conditional  half-promise, and  between  that 
afternoon  and  Christmas  morning  saw  in 
a  casu  al  way  so  much  of  the  good  major 
and  his  officers  that  I  had  almost  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  member  of  his  regiment- 
al family. 

For  after  that  day  I  had  but  little  en- 
joyment of  my  comfortable  quarters  in 
the  Margency  chateau.  Most  of  the  fight- 
ing occurred  on  the  eastern  face,  and  my 
life  became  a  long  gallop,  in  the  attempt 
to  carry  out  Prince  Frederick  Charles's 
maxim  of  "making  for  the  cannon  thun- 
der." A  chronic  skirmish  sputtered  on 
the  confines  of  Le  Bourget,  varied  by  des- 
perate and  once  or  twice  all  but  successf  ul 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  retake 
that  long  unlovely  village,  which  before  I 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Paris  they  had  re- 
covered once,  to  be  driven  out  two  dsijs 
later  by  an  onslaught  so  stubbornly  re- 
sisted that  not  many  of  the  heroic  defend- 
ers were  left  to  be  driven  out.  I  was  not 
a  witness^of  the  scene  depicted  in  De  Neu- 
ville's  famous  picture,  but  when  I  visited 
the  place  first  with  some  of  the  officers 
who  had  taken  part  in  its  recapture  I  saw 
and  lieard  enough  to  entitle  me  to  vindi- 
cate its  accuracy.  He  painted  the  scene 
outside  the  church  of  Le  Bourget;  I  was 
inside  that  cliurcli  wliile  it  yet  remained 
as  the  desperate  combat  left  it.  Its  open 
door  creaked  dismally  in  the  wind.  As 
one  entered,  there  lay  the  bloody  rags 
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and  gouts  tliat  were  tlie  relics  of  the 
wounded.  Priestly  vestments  lay  torn 
and  foul ;  they  had  been  used  in  the 
pinch  to  bind  up  wounds  with,  and 
the  blood  on  them  was  scarcely  dry. 
Shells  had  broken  through  the  roof,  and 
the  floor  was  strewn  with  fragments  of 
ceiling.  The  light  from  the  windows  had 
been  softened  by  pictured  screens.  Tliese 
were  all  unfastened,  and  swung  to  and  fro 
in  the  wind.  The  Virgin  had  a  bullet- 
hole  tlu'ough  her  heart;  our  Lord  had 
been  shot  right  through  the  head.  On 
the  altar,  its  marble  dinted  here  and  there 
with  bullet  blows,  and  with  a  blood-stain- 


ed boot  on  its  steps,  there  lay  open  the 
great  Psalter,  with  a  great  splash  of  blood 
across  the  page.  The  book  was  open  at 
the  57tli  Psalm  —  "Miserere  mei,  Deus, 
miserere  mei.  .  .  .  Clamabo  ad  Deum  altis- 
simum."  In  all  the  A^illage  there  was 
but  one  house  that  had  not  been  either 
knocked  about  by  the  shell  fire  from  the 
great  guns  of  the  Paris  forts,  or  hacked 
and  battered  by  the  crowbars  of  the  Prus- 
sian pioneers  as  they  drove  away  through 
the  partition  walls  for  their  comrades  who 
retook  the  place — the  street  was  so  swept 
by  French  fire  as  to  be  impassable.  That 
still  habitable  building  was  a  low-browed 
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farm-house  at  the  end  nearest  Paris,  whose 
walls  were  exceptionally  massive.  Into 
this  place  were  crammed  two  companies 
of  one  of  the  Guard  regiments.  In  danger, 
squalor,  and  discomfort  as  the  fellows 
were,  they  had  thus  early  commenced 
their  poor  Christmas  preparations.  Love- 
gifts  from  home  were  being  saved  up  for 
the  feast  or  the  tree,  and  Chinese  lanterns 
were  in  course  of  manufacture.  When 
Christmas  came,  but  few  men  of  that  de- 
tachment remained  to  share  in  the  season- 
able cheer. 

From  its  officers  I  had  a  Christmas  in- 
vitation, with  the  genial  temptation  that 
almost  for  certain  the  festivities  would  be 
interrupted  by  a  fight.  I  was  to  watch 
more  than  one  fight  in  which  the  gallant 
Von  Thummel  and  his  lads  were  hard  put 
to  it  to  hold  their  own ;  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  if  one  were  to  "take  his  risks"  as 
the  accompaniment  to  his  Christmas  din- 
ner, he  might  have  some  compensation  in 
at  least  a  modified  luxury,  and  so  I  de- 
clined tlie  invitation  of  the  gallant  Queen 
Elizabeths.  Then  there  came  to  me  an- 
other, that  promised  luxuriously  enough, 
for  the  dinner  was  to  be  eaten  in  the  Petit 
Vattel  of  Versailles;  and  there  was  an  infi- 
nitely greater  attraction  than  the  fare  in 
the  company.  The  little  English  coterie  in 
what  I  may  call  the  Franco-German  cap- 
ital had  resolved  on  dining  together  on  the 
Christmas  night,  and  had  sent  out  sum- 
monses to  their  outlying  compatriots  with- 
in range.  There  were  to  gather  round  that 
board  in  the  Little  Vattel  men  "  of  light 
and  leading,"  as  well  of  social  charm  and 
brilliancy:  William  Howard  Russell,  the 
doyen  of  that  service  which  he  has  elevated 
into  a  profession ;  poor  Odo  Russell,  subse- 
quently^ Lord  Ampthill,  whose  premature 
death  when  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin 
was  an  irreparable  loss  to  his  country; 
the  taciturn  but  not  saturnine  Hillary 
Skinner,  my  own  colleague;  that  burly 
admirable  Crichton  Beatty  Kingston,  of 
the  Telegraph ;  the  poet-journalist  Alfred 
Austin,  of  the  Standard;  the  mild  and 
retiring  De  Havilland,  whom  antithetic- 
ally we  used  to  call  the  "great  command- 
er"; John  Furley,  the  most  skillful  and 
most  daring  volunteer  ambulance  man  in 
the  world,  and  others  less  known  to  fame. 
With  their  kindred  Anglo-Saxons  were  to 
dine  such  American  gentlemen  as  the 
Christmas  should  find  in  Versailles.  It 
was  hard  to  steel  one's  self  against  the 
temptation  of  participating  in  an  occa- 


sion so  full  of  bright  conviviality  as 
this  gathering  was  sure  to  be;  but  then 
Versailles  was  off  my  ground,  and  if 
there  should  be  trouble  on  that  pestilent 
restless  eastern  front  and  I  not  at  my 
post,  the  remorse  or  the  default  would 
far  outweigh  the  x^leasure  of  the  dinner. 
Then  there  was  the  knowledge  that  the 
preparation  for  the  bombardment  of  Mont 
Avron  would  be  all  but  completed  by 
Christmas  Day,  and  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  holy  day  itself  the  blindage  of  trees 
which  covered  the  batteries  might  be  cut 
down,  and  the  roar  of  the  cannon  be  heard 
instead  of  Christmas  bells. 

The  big  cannon  which  the  Germans 
had  brought  from  Spandau  and  placed 
in  battery  along  the  eastern  face  of  the 
environment  from  Maison  Guyot  south 
to  Noisy  respected  the  sanctity  of  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  their  loud  throats  were  silent 
until  the  morning  after  but  one,  although 
the  French  forts  desisted  not  from  their 
desultory  cannonade  on  the  natal  day  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  But  there  w^as  sharp 
and  stubborn  fighting  during  the  whole 
week  previous,  which  culminated  in  a 
general  ' '  alarm"  of  the  whole  Meuse  army 
on  the  24th,  in  the  momentary  expectancy 
of  a  general  and  a  desperate  sortie.  The 
French  troops  had  been  out  in  the  open 
then  for  four  days  and  as  many  nights, 
when  the  temperature  was  many  degrees 
below  freezing-point.  To  face  this  cold 
by  night,  and  to  stand  all  day  with  faces 
to  the  foe !  I  protest  I  was  filled  with  ad- 
miration, respect,  and  heart-felt  compas- 
sion for  the  men  I  saw  before  me  doing 
this — doing  it,  too,  as  we  knew,  poorly 
clad  and  on  scant  rations,  and  without  the 
spur  and  the  stay  which  the  consciousness 
of  success  ever  imparts.  Those  men  out 
on  the  plain  there  must  have  been  stanch 
soldiers,  and  they  must  have  been  led  by 
officers  worthy  to  command  troops  that 
could  confront  hardships  so  great.  As 
the  sun  went  down  on  Christmas  Eve 
there  were  happy  indications  that  the  day 
consecrated  to  associations  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good-will  among  men  was  not 
to  have  its  hallowed  character  desecrated 
by  the  mad  passions  and  cruel  carnage  of 
a  great  battle.  As  the  twilight  fell,  the 
air  was  still  throbbing  to  the  din  of  a  can- 
nonade; but  the  French  infantry^  Avere 
breaking  up  from  their  chill  and  cheerless 
bivouacs  on  the  plain,  and  falling  back, 
none  of  us  were  so  churlish  as  not  to  wish, 
into  less  rigorous  Christmas  quarters. 
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"  IX  HONOU  OF  CHRISTMAS." 


As  for  the  Germans,  they  were  not 
standing-  to  attention  every  hour  of  every 
day,  and  when  two  days  before  Christ- 
mas the  fiekl-post  wagon  came  rolling*  into 
Le  Vert  Galant,  laden  till  its  springs  were 
flattened  with  the  load  of  Liebesgaben 
from  kinsfolk  and  friends  in  the  father- 
land, a  goodly  muster  of  stalwart  Saxons 
crowded  round  the  welcome  vehicle.  The 
wagon  halted  outside  the  regimental  head- 
quarters,  and  the  bugle  sounded  "the  ral- 
ly." for  the  Germans  love  to  do  every- 
thing formally  and  in  order.  It  was  a 
curious  medley  of  contents  that  streamed 
out  as  the  tail-board  of  the  wagon  was  let 
down.  The  German  field -post  was  an 
elastic  institution,  and  had  a  friend  at 
home  chosen  to  send  to  the  front  a  box- 
mangle  or  a  live  parrot  in  a  cage,  I  do 
not  believe  there  would  have  been  any 
objections  on  the  score  of  bulk.  There 
tumbled  out  cigar  boxes  wrapped  in  can- 
vas, long  podgy  rolls  that  were  eloquent 
of  sausage,  flabby  parcels  that  x)robably 
contained  warm  under-clothing,  and  little 
packets  which  rolled  as  they  fell,  and  ev- 
idently consisted  of  thalers.  Yes,  there 
were  two  beer  barrels  which  Major  Von 
Schonberg  had  been  expecting:  it  re- 
joiced my  heart  that  Frau  Majorin  had 
fulfilled  the  marital  requisition,  since  her 


husband  was  to  give  tlie  Christmas  din- 
ner at  which  I  x^i'esently  was  to  be  a  guest. 
A  pile  of  packages  was  made  against  the 
wall,  the  sergeant  cleared  a  space,  and 
went  to  work  calling  out  the  name  on 
each  letter  and  packet,  as  letter  or  packet 
came  to  hand.  To  many  of  his  calls  the 
answer  had  no  cheerful  tone,  for  the  regi- 
ment had  suffered  severely  in  the  fight- 
ing of  the  great  sortie.  "Schumann!" 
bawled  tlie  staff  sergeant.  "Killed," 
came  the  response,  uttered  by  some  com- 
rade in  a  solemn  voice :  for  poor  Schumann 
the  love-gift  from  home  had  arrived  too 
late.  "Kaspar!"  Kaspar  did  not  an- 
swer to  his  name ;  his  corporal  laconically 
replied  for  him,  "Wounded."  "  Berg- 
mann !"  The  cold  and  exposure  had  in- 
valided Bergmann;  of  him,  in  two  words, 
the  report  was,  "In  hospital."  "Schrii- 
der!"  Schrader  was  not  on  hand  to  re- 
ceive his  love-gift;  the  answer  regarding 
him  was  the  indefinite  "Weg."  "  Weg"' 
in  this  connection  had  a  wide  and  vague 
meaning — or  no  meaning.  The  "Weg" 
Schrader  might  be  a  prisoner;  wounded, 
and  as  yet  uni^eported  to  his  battalion, 
snug  in  some  field  hospital  outside  the 
Saxon  ken  ;  lying  un buried,  Avith  his 
dead  face  looking  up  into  the  wan  win- 
try sunshine  out  there  on  the  snowy 
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slope  stretching-  down  to  the  Marne ;  a  de- 
serter— only  that  one  never  heard  of  a 
German  soldier  deserting.  The  sum  of 
"  Weg"  in  the  case  of  Schrader  and  others 
Avas  simply  "Not  here,  and  the  Lord  only 
knows  where  they  are."  When  the  ser- 
geant had  completed  his  task  of  distri- 
bution, there  remained  quite  a  heap  of 
packets  which  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  never  would  claim. 

There  were  few  indications  in  Lagny 
of  preparations  for  "Merry  Christmas" 
when  I  rode  back  from  Le  Vert  Galant 
into  that  little  town  to  dispatch  a  letter 
by  the  post  train,  which  started  from  it 
every  morning.  As  the  terminus  of  rail- 
way communication  with  Germany,  La- 
gny was  the  focus  on  which  concentrated 
all  the  movable  detritus  of  the  great 
siege.  From  all  round  the  cordon  cap- 
tured French  prisoners  were  escorted  in 
batches  to  Lagny,  thence  to  be  deported 
into  captivitj^  by  the  prisoner  trains; 
wounded  German  soldiers,  as  soon  as 
they  were  in  condition  to  be  evacuated 
from  the  field  hospitals,  were  sent  thither 
for  conveyance  to  Germany  in  the  am- 
bulance cars.  Ever  since  the  end  of 
November  there  had  been  hard  fighting 
somewhere  around  the  great  circle  every 
day,  and  unfortunate  little  Lagny  had 
been  inundated  with  wounded  and  pris- 
oners— for  days  at  a  time  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  of  each  per  day.  Under  the 
avalanche  of  misery  the  German  organ- 
ization had  for  a  time  broken  down.  I 
saw  a  batch  of  prisoners  march  into  La- 
gny so  ravenous  with  hunger  that  the 
wretches  grubbed  in  the  gutter  after  tur- 
nip-tops and  bones,  and  turned  over  dirt 
heaps  in  search  for  scraps  of  bread.  The 
wounded  poured  into  the  place,  unfed, 
their  wounds  undressed,  chilled  to  the 
marrow  by  the  cruel  cold,  and  jolted  al- 
most to  distraction.  Sheds,  railway  vans, 
the  railway  station,  the  church,  the  Mai- 
rie,  were  used  as  receptacles  for  the  poor 
broken  creatures.  That  Lagny  church, 
to  what  strange  and  diverse  uses  I  knew 
it  come  during  this  terrible  month  !  Now 
a  shelter  for  700  wounded  men;  now  the 
barracks  for  1000  Bavarians,  a  new  draft 
pressing  to  the  front;  in  the  Christmas 
week  itself  the  prison  pen  of  some  1200 
French  prisoners,  some  of  whom  died  on 
its  cold  stone  floor.  As  I  went  into  the 
station  to  mail  my  letter  in  the  post- 
wagon,  I  found  its  platform  strewn  with 
a  kind  of  baggage,  waiting  dispatch,  that 


made  my  heart  ache.  There,  stretched 
on  the  planking  or  the  litters,  lay  the 
poor  wounded  fellows,  looking  up  at  the 
hale  folk  with  their  great,  calm,  patient 
eyes.  I  saw  a  clumsy  man  stumble  over 
one  of  the  prostrate  forms,  and  all  the 
chiding  he  received  was  a  wan,  pinched 
smile. 

Christmas  morning,  "All  quiet  every- 
where," was  the  early  morning  report 
communicated  by  gallant  old  General 
Budritski,  of  the  Guard  Corps,  as  he  stood 
pulling  his  white  mustache  in  the  door- 
way of  his  quarters  in  the  high  street  of 
Gonesse.  I  seemed  to  recognize  an  in- 
tonation of  disappointment  in  the  old 
chief's  accents;  he  was  always  happiest 
when  the  bullets  were  flying,  and  he  had 
shown  the  young  ones  the  way  over  the 
barricade  at  the  recapture  of  Le  Bourget. 
' '  All  quiet  everywhere !"  Yes,  the  Christ- 
mas bells  were  ringing  out  from  the  Go- 
nesse belfry ;  but  surely  those  were  strange 
echoes  of  them  that  came  pealing  to  us 
across  the  Corneuve  plain  and  over  the 
tree-tops  of  the  forest  of  Bondy.  Those 
white  wreaths  that  decked  the  grim  fronts 
of  Forts  Rosny  and  Aubervilliers  Avere 
truly  in  a  strange  style  of  Yule-tide  deco- 
ration. There  was  no  sentiment  about 
the  old  war-dog  Budritski,  With  a  shrug 
of  his  lean  shoulders  he  intimated  that  he 
regarded  the  accompaniment  to  the  Christ- 
mas bells  which  the  cannon  of  the  French 
forts  were  sounding  as  a  dummes  Zeug, 
and  straightway  went  inside  to  break- 
fast. He  was  so  kind  as  to  ask  me  to  ac- 
company him;  but  in  those  days  —  alas 
that  they  are  so  old ! — I  was  fonder  of  the 
society  of  buoyant  young  subalterns  than 
of  general  officers  of  a  saturnine  tempera- 
ment. And  in  Gonesse,  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  within  range  of  the  French 
forts,  the  Prussian  Guardsmen  had  estab- 
lished a  "casino,"  or  officers'  club,  where 
a  French  couple  cooked  dainty  little  plats 
to  the  marvel,  and  Avhere  the  Bavarian 
beer  was  as  good  as  the  French  red  wine. 
In  the  G*6nesse  casino  you  could  have  a 
dejeuner  a  la  fourchette  not  much  infe- 
rior to  Durand  form,  and  at  about  one- 
fourth  the  cost,  for  the  German  Guards- 
man is  not  a  wealthy  man,  and  the  tariff 
was  fixed  to  suit  a  modest  purse. 

My  Avay  from  Gonesse — I  was  bound 
for  the  Saxon  battalion  wliich  Major  Yon 
Sclionberg  commanded, which  I  knew  was 
lying  somewhere  in  front  of  Clichy — was 
soutliward  through  the  wrecked  villages 
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of  Aulnay  and  Sevran,  to  where  General 
Von  Montbe  had  his  quarters  in  the  pret- 
ty chateau  of  Clichy,  There  I  learned 
that  the  Von  Schonbergs  were  well  out  to 
the  front,  on  the  confines  of  that  beauti- 
ful ancient  chase  the  old  park  of  Raincy, 
outlying  part  of  the  historic  forest  of 
Bondy.  An  orderly  went  forward  with 
me  to  show  me  the  villa  in  which  the  ma- 
jor had  his  residence.  Here,  it  is  true,  I 
found  him,  but  the  arrangements  for  the 
Christmas  festivities,  which  were  to  have 
been  celebrated  in  the  said  villa,  had  been 
thrown  into  dislocation  by  an  order  for 
his  battalion  to  relieve  another  on  the  fore- 
post  line  opposite  the  strong  French  posi- 
tion of  Bondy ;  whereas  the  expectation 
had  been  that  it  would  have  been  left  un- 
til the  morrow  in  its  x^i'esent  position  of 
support.  However,  orders  had  to  be  obey- 
ed, and  the  good  major  hoped  in  his  cheery 
way  that  althougli,  if  tlie  piano  could  be 
sent  up  into  the  forepost  line,  the  proximi- 


ty to  the  French  posts  would  prevent  its 
being  used,  and  although  our  dining-room 
would  be  smaller  tban  the  spacious  salle 
a  manger  of  the  villa,  nevertheless  we 
should  do  very  well. 

I  had  to  leave  my  horse  in  the  stable  at 
the  villa:  mounted  men,  save  on  duty, 
were  forbidden  in  the  foreposts.  From 
time  to  time  the  dull  boom  of  a  French 
cannon  w^as  heard  as  the  major  and  I  walk- 
ed down  the  long  garden  on  whose  ever- 
greens the  snow  hung  crusted,  and  passed 
out  through  the  wicket-gate  into  the  for- 
est. And  soon  it  was  apparent  that  the 
dunimes  Zeag  had  a  tragic  element  in  it. 
Four  men  came  along  the  forest  alley 
bearing  a  motionless  form  lying  on  a 
stretcher,  and  covered  with  a  blood-stain- 
ed blanket.  "Wounded?''  asked  Von 
Schonberg.  The  solenni  ' '  Dead"  came  in 
an  under-tone  from  the  mouth  of  the  ac- 
companying under-olficer.  It  was  a  corpse 
they  were  carrying  back  into  the  village. 
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Private  Jeskow  had  seen  liis  last  Christ- 
mas morning'.  He  had  been  making  liis 
coffee  in  a  house  behind  an  outpost,  when 
a  shell  burst  under  the  window,  A  ser- 
geant warned  him  that  the  French  had 
got  the  range ;  but  the  coffee  was  close  to 
the  boil;  a  second  shell  burst  inside  the 
room;  a  fragment  struck  Jeskow  in  the 
back ;  and  so  it  was  that  they  were  carry- 
ing the  corpse  of  him  back  to  the  village 
grave -yard. 

On  our  way  to  the  front  we  passed  one 
of  the  batteries  of  siege  guns  which  were 
to  open  fire  on  Mont  Avron  the  following 
morning  but  one.  The  guns  were  already 
in  their  places,  ambushed  by  the  belt  of 
undergrowth  that  had  been  preserved  in 
front  of  them ;  they  reminded  me  of  tigers 
lurking  in  the  jungle  waiting  for  their 
prey.  In  honor  of  Christmas  time  the  gun- 
ners had  bedecked  the  smooth  sleek  devils 
with  wreaths  of  ivy  and  winter  blossoms. 
Grreen  leaves  begirt  the  muzzles  so  soon 
to  vomit  forth  death  and  destruction. 
The  honest  artillerists  were  proud  of  their 
pretty  decorations,  nor  saw  in  them  some 
such  incongruity  as  would  be  a  flower 
show  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 

Forward  through  underwood  inter- 
spersed with  great  trees,  the  path  broken 
and  jagged  by  shell  holes.  Everywhere  the 
forest  was  full  of  barricades,  of  chevaux- 
de-frise,  of  all  kinds  of  appliances  for  ar- 
resting the  advance  of  an  enemy.  Then 
we  emerged  into  a  strip  of  clearing,  on 
which  were  works  of  greater  pretensions 
— intrenchments,  stockades,  abattis,  enfi- 
laded approaches,  about  which  and  among 
the  huts  behind  were  many  soldiers.  Pass- 
ing through  some  scrub,  we  were  in  a  sort 
of  village  of  pretty  country  houses  nest- 
ling among  underwood.  Forest,  clear- 
ance, and  village  reminded  me  of  Chisel- 
hurst  Common,  of  Cresson  Springs  on  the 
summit  of  the  Alleghanies.  On  the  i^ond 
point  in  the  centre  of  this  forest  village 
strolled  and  lounged  some  officers  of  the 
battalion  waiting  to  be  relieved;  the  men 
not  standing  on  watch  in  the  forepost  line 
were  massed  in  shelter  behind  the  walls 
inclosing  the  gardens  of  the  villas.  My 
major  and  other  officers  exchanged  items 
of  information  as  we  waited  for  his  battal- 
ion to  arrive.  Tlie  French  in  Bondy  had 
been  on  parade  in  the  morning;  a  hollow 
square  had  been  formed, it  was  conjectured 
for  a  religious  service.  If  this  had  been 
so,  the  cannon  of  the  forts  had  furnished 
the  responses. 


We  were  in  the  park  of  Raincy,  and 
the  mansions  all  around  us,  now  empty, 
forlorn,  and  dilapidated, were  the  country- 
seats  of  rich  Parisians.  No  life  anywhere 
about  the  picturesquely  built  houses,  save 
where  a  vagrant  cat  darted  across  the  road. 
The  desolation  of  war  had  fallen  on  the 
dainty  pleasaunces,  and  had  scored  its  fell 
mark  athwart  the  trim  finished  x^rettiness. 
The  furniture  had  been  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  barricades,  a  shell  had  burst 
in  a  piano  that  helped  to  make  a  shelter- 
place  for  a  sentry,  and  tapestry  hang- 
ings formed  screens  for  bivouacs.  No  for- 
lorner  spectacle  could  be  imagined  than 
was  presented  by  this  dainty  settlement, 
so  purely  French  in  its  mingled  rusticity 
and  self -consciousness  of  metropolitan- 
ism. 

By-and-by  from  out  the  wood  came 
steadily  tramping  Von  Schonberg's  battal- 
ion, led  by  the  senior  captain,  big  Kirch- 
bach,  who,  like  his  dashing  brother-in-law 
Hammerstein,  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
old  Hanoverian  army,  and  had  fought  at 
Langensalza,  its  last  battle.  They,  with 
a  number  of  their  comrades,  rather  than 
accept  the  Prussian  service,  had  hurried 
from  Langensalza  to  join  the  army  of  Sax- 
ony, and  fight  with  it  against  the  hated 
Prussians  at  Sadowa.  But  fate  had  been 
overstrong  for  them.  As  a  consequence 
of  Sadowa,  the  Saxon  army  had  shared  in 
effect  the  fortune  of  the  Hanoverian,  and 
been  blended  with  the  Prussian  army. 
So  Kirchback,  Hammerstein,  and  the  oth- 
er Hanoverian  officers  found  themselves 
in  1870  fighting  the  battles  of  that  Prussia 
which  they  still  hated.  Nevertheless  they 
fought,  while  they  cursed  that  they  had  to 
fight,  and  Wilhelm  had  no'  better  officers 
under  his  banner  than  the  Hanoverians 
who  held  commissions  in  the  Royal  Saxon 
Army  Corps,  They  were  men  for  the 
most  part  both  of  superior  general  culture 
and  exceptionally  conversant  with  mili- 
tary duty,  although,  to  be  sure,  they  did 
not  seem  very  soldier-like  here  on  the  win- 
ter forepost  service,  incased  in  multitudi- 
nous wraps  that  made  them  all  but  unrec- 
ognizable, and  wearing  high  fur  boots, 
which  were  jocularly  traditioned  to  have 
been  bequeathed  to  Hammerstein  by  an 
Esquimau  ancestor,  Hammerstein  was 
proud  of  his  family,and  resented  this  theo- 
ry of  derivation  for  the  fur  boots,  but  wise- 
ly continued  to  wear  them.  As  for  Kirch- 
back,  he  was  a  philosopher,  and  would 
have  accepted  any  ancestral  attribution 
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that  would  liave  brought  him  a  fur  coat 
to  match  tlie  fur  boots. 

The  relief  in  detail  of  the  foreposts  was 
a  delicate  duty  that  had  to  be  accomplish- 
ed while  the  two  battalions  remained  to 
cover  it,  for  the  relief  had  to  be  in  full  oc- 
cupancy of  the  chain  of  posts  before  the 
relieved  could  safely  withdraw.  As  each 
company  went  out  to  its  section  of  the 
position,  it  was  met  by  a  trusty  non-com- 
missioned officer  of  the  corresponding  out- 
going company,  who  acted  as  its  guide. 
Then  the  sergeant  and  the  lieutenant  went 
out  and  relieved  the  sentries  along  the 
front,  and,  with  a  cheery  adieu,  off  tramp- 
ed the  "old  guard,"  glad  enough  to  go, 
for  sure,  after  three  days  and  three  nights 
of  the  wearing,  anxious,  and  hazardous 
forepost  work. 

It  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon  before 
the  relieving  duty  was  finally  got  through, 
and  the  Von  Schonbergs  fully  in  posses- 
sion of  the  new  positions.  The  rendezvous 
for  the  Christmas  feast — a  hut  built  of 
doors  from  wrecked  houses — was  the  quar- 
ters of  Captain  Von  Zanthier,  the  olficer 
under  whose  charge  was  the  uttermost 
forepost  line  of  the  section  of  front  held 
by  the  battalion.  Its  greatest  lieight  in- 
side was  about  six  feet,  the  roof  sloping  till 
at  the  back  it  was  barely  four  feet.  This 
lower-roofed  side  was  lined  with  spring 
mattresses  having  the  same  origin  as 
the  doors.  Pictures  hung  on  the  walls, 
and  mirrors — neither  part  of  an  officer's 
field  kit  on  active  service;  and  between 
the  close-curtained  window  and  the  row 
of  mattresses  was  a  range  of  good  massive 
mahogany  tables,  that  certainly  were  not 
made  by  the  German  pioneers.  The 
chairs  may  be  described  as  mixed.  All 
styles  were  represented  impartially — the 
fauteuil,  the  ottoman,  the  American  rock- 
er, the  high  straight-backed  Elizabethan, 
the  Louis  Quatorze  lounge,  the  humble 
wicker  -  bottom.  With  the  wood  fire 
crackling  in  the  stove,  and  the  brass 
lamp  brightly  burning,  the  queer  little 
nest  looked  so  cheery  and  home-like,  one 
had  no  temptation  to  remember  that  the 
French  were  not  a  thousand  yards  dis- 
tant, and  that  a  shell  might  any  minute 
knock  into  small  pieces  it  and  its  inmates. 
Tiie  kitchen  was  outside,  well  behind  a 
clump  of  hollies,  so  that  the  fire  should 
not  show  through  the  darkness.  The 
major's  cook  was  an  imposing  military  per- 
son in  white  cap  and  apron,  who  acted  as 
head  waiter  as  well,  and  who,  before  he 


announced  that  dinner  was  served,  entered 
in  state  and  lit  the  candles  on  the  Christ- 
mas tree,  from  every  twig  of  which  dan- 
gled cakes  and  comfits.  Then  we  drew 
around  the  social  board,  and  fell  to  with  a 
will.  A  la  guerre  comme  la  guerre.  Yes, 
the  table-cloth  was  too  short,  clean  plates 
were  not  supplied  with  every  course,  and 
there  had  been  an  understanding  that 
every  man  should  bring  his  own  feeding 
utensils  and  drinking-horn.  But  the 
cooking  was  excellent,  and  the  menu  was 
certainly  not  destitute  of  variety.  Here 
it  is: 

Horfi-d'o&uvre. 
Caviare. 

Soup. 
Liebig's  Extract. 

Fish. 
Sardines  in  oil. 

Entrees. 

Goose  Sausage,  Ham  Sausage,  other  miscellaneous 
Sausages. 

Pieces  de  Resistance. 
Boiled  Beef  and  Macaroni. 
Roast  Mutton  and  Potato  Salad. 

Entreriiets. 

Scliinken,  Compote  of  Pears,  Compote  of  Apples, 
Preserved  Sauerkraut. 
Cheese  and  Fresh  Butter. 

Dessert. 

Fruits,  Nuts,  Biscuits,  Tarts,  etc. 

Nor  were  fluids  lacking.  A  barrel  of 
Frau  Majorin's  beer  was  on  tap  in  the  cor- 
ner, in  prime  condition;  plenty  of  fair 
claret,  and  a  few  bottles  of  champagne 
iced — perhaps,  indeed,  rather  too  much 
iced.  The  bottles  had  been  placed  outside 
in  the  snow,  and  when  the  corks  were 
drawn  the  wine  would  not  fiow;  it  seemed 
frozen  solid.  Among  the  expedients  sug- 
gested was  one  that  the  bottles  should  be 
smashed,  the  contents  broken  up  with  a 
chopper,  and  a  lump  of  frozen  champagne 
served  out  to  each  guest  to  negotiate  as  he 
13leased;  but  presently  an  ingenious  per- 
son fell  to  pricking  the  ice  inside  a  bottle 
with  the  ramrod  of  his  pistol,  and  found 
that  there  was  liquid  underneath.  So  we 
pricked  all  the  bottles,  and  prospered. 

Oratory  was  not  to  our  taste,  and  there 
were  but  two  toasts.  Major  Von  Schonberg, 
in  a  few  words,  gave  "the  King  of  Sax- 
ony"; perhaps  it  Avas  pardonable  that  I 
was  a  little  more  diff'use  in  proposing  the 
health  of  the  Frau  Majorin,  which  we 
drank  enthusiastically  in  lier  own  beer. 
Song  followed  on  song,  only  the  choruses 
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had  to  be  taken  low,  if  not  sweet,  because 
of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy.  One 
young-  ensign — the  Baron  von  Zeymann 
— had  a  mellow  and  sympathetic  voice, 
and  sang  to  perfection  the  beautiful  and 
plaintive  Lied, 

Ich  liatte  einen  Kamerad, 

Einen  besseren  findest  du  iiicht," 

and  its  sentiment,  among  men  who  had 
left  dead  comrades  on  every  field  from 
Gravelotte  to  Villiers-Champigny,  caused 
many  a  heart  to  swell. 

About  midnight  Captain  Von  Zanthier 
rose,  got  into  his  cloak,  and  buckled  on 
his  sword.  He  was  going  out  with  the 
''sly  patrol";  did  I  care  to  accompany 
him?  Naturally.  We  started — the  offi- 
cer, a  corporal,  three  privates,  and  myself 
— and  pushed  to  the  front  till  we  were 
out  among  the  underwood  in  front  of  the 
furthest  of  the  German  posts.  There  were 
the  French  pickets  barely  600  yards  away, 
and  the  chain  of  French  sentries — if  there 
was  one — was  between  us  and  the  pickets. 
We  could  discern  the  fellows  huddling 
around  the  fires.  The  brush- wood  crackled 


close  to  us,  we  heard  the  tramp  of  men, 
and  there  was  a  challenge  in  French,  in 
an  under-tone.  Von  Zanthier  replied  in 
the  same  language.  It  was  a  French  pa- 
trol, and  the  officer  in  charge,  assuming 
ours  to  be  another,  called  cheerily,  "  Come 
on,  friends!"  Von  Zanthier  and  his  men 
obeyed  the  mandate;  I  got  behind  a  bush 
to  be  out  of  harm's  way  in  case  of  bullets. 
But  there  were  no  bullets.  Von  Zanthier 
returned  in  a  few  minutes  Avith  three  pris- 
oners, whom  he  had  quietly  bagged — a  mo- 
hile  officer  and  his  two  men.  The  mobile 
officer  was  quite  affable  and  garrulous ;  he 
accepted  the  fortune  of  war  with  a  light 
heart,  and  became  still  cheerier  when,  on 
our  return  to  the  hut,  it  was  found  that 
the  skillful  man  in  the  white  cap  was 
waiting  for  us  with  a  steaming  jorum  of 
egg-flip.  The  mobile  officer  pledged  us 
with  effusion,  and  genially  accepted  the 
offer  of  supper.  After  that  there  was 
some  more  egg-flip,  and  then  the  mobile 
officer  and  T  betook  ourselves  to  the  spring 
mattresses.  Von  Zanthier  was  on  duty, 
and  for  him,  until  after  day-dawn,  there 
was  to  be  no  rest. 


SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUEE; 

OR,  THE    MISTAKES    OF   A   NIGHT.— A  COMEDY. 


ACT  THIRD. 

Enter  Hardcastle,  alone. 

Hard.  What  could  my  old  friend  Sir  Charles  mean  by  recommending  his 
son  as  the  modestest  young  man  in  the  town  %  To  me  he  appears  the  most 
impudent  piece  of  brass  that  ever  spoke  with  a  tongue.  He  has  taken  possession 
of  the  easy-chair  by  the  fireside  already.  He  took  off  his  boots  in  the  parlor, 
and  desired  me  to  see  them  taken  care  of.  I'm  desirous  to  know  how  his 
impudence  affects  my  daughter.    She  will  certainly  be  shocked  at  it. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle,  plainly  dressed. 

Hard.  AVell,  my  Kate,  I  see  you  have  changed  your  dress,  as  I  bid  you; 
and  yet,  I  believe,  there  was  no  great  occasion. 
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Miss  Hakd.  I  iind  sucli  a  pleasure,  sir,  in  obeying  your  commands,  that  I 
take  care  to  observe  them  without  ever  debating  their  propriety. 

Hard.  And  yet,  Kate,  I  sometimes  give  you  some  cause,  particularly  when 
I  recommended  my  modest  gentleman  to  you  as  a  lover  to-day. 

Miss  Hard.  You  taught  me  to  expect  something  extraordinary,  and  I  find 
the  original  exceeds  the  description. 

Hard.  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life !  He  has  quite  confounded  all 
my  faculties ! 

Miss  Hard.    I  never  saw  anything  like  it ;  and  a  man  of  the  world  too  ! 

Hard.  Ay,  he  learned  it  all  abroad :  what  a  fool  was  I,  to  think  a  young 
man  could  learn  modesty  by  travelling.  He  might  as  soon  learn  wit  at  a 
masquerade. 

Miss  Hard.    It  seems  all  natural  to  him. 

Hard.    A  good  deal  assisted  by  bad  company  and  a  French  dancing-master. 

Miss  Hard.  Sure  you  mistake,  papa !  A  French  dancing -master  could 
never  have  taught  him  that  timid  look — that  awkward  address— that  bashful 
manner — 

Hard.    Whose  look  ?  whose  manner,  child  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Mr.  Marlow's ;  his  mwuvaise  Tionte^  his  timidity,  struck  me  at 
first  sight. 

Hard.  Then  your  first  sight  deceived  you ;  for  I  think  him  one  of  the 
most  brazen  first  sights  that  ever  astonished  my  senses. 

Miss  Hard.    Sure,  sir,  you  rally  !  I  never  saw  any  one  so  modest. 

Hard.  And  can  you  be  serious  ?  I  never  saw  such  a  bouncing,  swaggering 
puppy  since  I  was  born.    Bully  Dawson  was  but  a  fool  to  him. 

Miss  Hard.  Surprising !  lie  met  me  with  a  respectful  bow,  stammering 
voice,  and  a  look  fixed  on  the  ground. 

Hard.  He  met  me  with  a  loud  voice,  a  lordly  air,  and  a  familiarity  that 
made  my  blood  freeze  again. 

Miss  Hard.  He  treated  me  with  difiidence  and  respect ;  censured  the  man- 
ners of  the  age ;  admired  the  prudence  of  girls  that  never  laughed ;  tired  me 
with  apologies  for  being  tiresome ;  then  left  the  room  with  a  bow,  and 
''Madam,  I  would  not  for  the  world  detain  you." 

Hard.  He  spoke  to  me  as  if  he  knew  me  all  his  life  before ;  asked  twenty 
questions,  and  never  waited  for  an  answer;  interrupted  my  best  remarks  with 
some  silly  pun ;  and  when  I  was  in  my  best  story  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  not  a  good  hand  at  making  punch. 
Yes,  Kate,  he  asked  your  father  if  he  was  a  maker  of  punch  % 

Miss  FIard.    One  of  us  must  certainly  be  mistaken. 

Hard.  If  he  be  what  he  has  shown  himself,  I'm  determined  he  shall  never 
have  my  consent. 

Miss  Hard.  And  if  he  be  the  sullen  thing  I  take  him,  lie  shall  never  have 
mine. 

FLard.    In  one  thing,  then,  we  are  agreed — to  reject  him. 

Miss  Hard.  Yes :  but  upon  conditions.  For  if  you  should  find  him  less  im- 
pudent, and  I  more  presuming — if  you  find  Iuri  more  respectful,  and  I  more 
importunate — I  don't  know — the  fellow  is  well  enough  for  a  man.  Certainly 
we  don't  meet  many  such  at  a  horse-race  in  the  country. 

Hard.  If  we  should  find  him  so —  But  that's  impossible.  The  first  ap- 
pearance has  done  my  business.    I'm  seldom  deceived  in  that. 

Miss  Hard.  And  yet  there  may  be  many  good  qualities  under  that  first 
appearance. 

Hard.  Ay,  when  a  girl  finds  a  fellow's  outside  to  her  taste,  she  then  sets 
about  guessing  the  rest  of  his  furniture.  With  her,  a  smooth  face  stands  for 
good  sense,  and  a  genteel  figure  for  every  virtue. 
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Miss  Hard.  I  hope,  sir,  a  conversation  begun  with  a  compliment  to  my 
good  sense,  won't  end  with  a  sneer  at  my  understanding  ? 

Hard.  Pardon  me,  Kate.  But  if  young  Mr.  Brazen  can  find  the  art  of 
reconciling  contradictions,  he  may  please  us  both,  perhaps. 

Miss  Hard.  And  as  one  of  ns  must  be  mistaken,  what  if  we  go  to  make 
farther  discoveries  ? 

Hard.    Agreed.    But  depend  on't,  I'm  in  the  right. 

Miss  Hard^    And  depend  on't,  I'm  not  much  in  the  wrong.  {ExeunL 

Enter  Tony,  running  in  with  a  casket. 

Tony.  Ecod !  I  have  got  them.  Here 
they  are.  My  cousin  Con's  necklaces,  bobs 
and  all.  My  mother  sha'n't  cheat  the  poor 
souls  out  of  tlieir  fortin  neither.  O  !  my 
genus,  is  that  you  ? 

Entei'  Hastings. 

Hast.  My  dear  friend,  how  have  you 
managed  with  your  mother?  I  hope  you 
have  amused  her  with  pretending  love  for 
your  cousin,  and  that  you  are  willing  to  be 
reconciled  at  last?  Our  horses  will  be  re- 
freshed in  a  short  time,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
ready  to  set  oif. 

Tony.  And  here's  something  to  bear  your 
charges  by  the  way  {giving  the  casket) ;  your 
sweetheart's  jewels.  Keep  them,  and  hang 
those,  I  say,  that  would  rob  you  of  one  of 
them. 

Hast.    But  how  have  you  procured  them 
from  your  mother  ? 

Tony.  Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell 
you  no  fibs.  I  procured  them  by  the  rule  of 
thumb.  If  I  had  not  a  key  to  every  drawer 
in  mother's  bureau,  how  could  I  go  to  the 
ale-house  so  often  as  I  do  ?  An  honest  man 
may  rob  himself  of  his  own  at  any  time. 

Hast.  Thousands  do  it  every  day.  But  to  be  plain  with  you.  Miss  I^eville 
is  endeavoring  to  procure  them  from  her  aunt  this  very  instant.  If  she  suc- 
ceeds, it  will  be  the  most  delicate  way  at  least  of  obtaining  them. 

Tony.  Well,  keep  them,  till  you  know  how  it  will  be.  But  I  know  how  it 
will  be  well  enough ;  she'd  as  soon  part  with  the  only  sound  tooth  in  her  head. 

Hast.  But  I  dread  the  effects  of  her  resentment,  when  she  finds  she  has 
lost  them. 

Tony.  Never  you  mind  her  resentment,  leave  me  to  manage  that.  I  don't 
value  her  resentment  the  bounce  of  a  cracker.    Zounds !  here  they  are.  Mor- 


ice  1  prance 


\_Exit  Hastings. 


Tony,  Mrs.  ITardcastle,  and  Miss  ^Neville. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Indeed,  Constance,  you  amaze  me.  Such  a  girl  as  you  want 
jewels !  It  will  be  time  enough  for  jewels,  my  dear,  twenty  years  hence,  when 
your  beauty  begins  to  want  repairs. 

Miss  ^sev.  J>ut  what  will  repair  beauty  at  forty,  will  certainly  improve  it 
at  twenty,  madam. 

Mrs.  Hard.    Yours,  my  dear,  can  admit  of  none.    That  natural  blush  is 
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beyond  a  thousand  ornaments.  Besides,  cliild,  jewels  are  quite  out  at  present. 
Don't  you  see  half  tlie  ladies  of  our  acquaintance,  my  lady  Kill-day-light,  and 
Mrs.  Crump,  and  the  rest  of  them,  carry  their  jewels  to  town,  and  bring  no- 
thing but  paste  and  marcasites  back  ? 

Miss  Ney.  But  who  knows,  madam,  but  somebody  that  shall  be  nameless 
would  like  me  best  with  all  my  little  finery  about  me 

Mrs.  EEaed.  Consult  your  glass,  my  dear,  and  then  see  if  with  such  a  pair 
of  eyes  you  want  any  better  sparklers.  What  do  you  think,  Tony,  my  dear  ? 
does  your  cousin  Con  want  any  jewels  in  your  eyes  to  set  off  her  beauty  ? 

Tony.    That's  as  thereafter  may  be. 

Miss  ]Ney.    My  dear  aunt,  if  you  knew  how  it  would  oblige  me. 

Mrs.  Hard.  A  parcel  of  old-fashioned  rose  and  table  cut  things.  They 
would  make  you  look  like  the  court  of  King  Solomon  at  a  j)nppet-show.  Be- 
sides, I  belieYe  I  can't  readily  come  at  them.  They  may  be  missing,  for  aught 
I  know  to  the  contrary. 

Tony.  (Apart  to  Mrs.  Hardcastle.)  Then  why  don't  you  tell  her  so  at  once, 
as  she's  so  longing  for  them  ?  Tell  her  they're  lost.  It's  the  only  way  to 
quiet  her.    Say  they're  lost,  and  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs.  Hard.  {Apart  to  Tony.)  You  know,  my  dear,  I'm  only  keeping  them 
for  you.  So,  if  I  say  they're  gone,  you'll  bear  me  witness,  will  you  ?  He ! 
he !  he ! 

Tony,  l^ever  fear  me.  Ecod !  I'll  say  I  saw  them  taken  out  with  my  own 
eyes. 

Miss  !Ney.  I  desire  them  but  for  a  day,  madam.  Just  to  be  permitted  to 
show  them  as  relics,  and  then  they  may  be  locked  up  again. 

Mrs.  Hard.  To  be  plain  with  you,  my  dear  Constance,  if  I  could  find  them 
you  should  have  them.  They're  missing,  I  assure  you.  Lost,  for  aught  I 
know ;  but  we  must  have  patience,  wherever  they  are. 

Miss  JSTev.  I'll  not  believe  it !  this  is  but  a  shallow  pretence  to  deny  me. 
I  know  they  are  too  valuable  to  be  so  slightly  kept,  and  as  you  are  to  answer 
for  the  loss — 

Mrs.  Hard.  Don't  be  alarmed,  Constance.  If  they  be  lost,  I  must  restore 
an  equivalent.    But  my  son  knows  they  are  missing,  and  not  to  be  found. 

Tony.  That  I  can  bear  witness  to.  They  are  missing,  and  not  to  be  found ; 
I'll  take  my  oath  on't. 

Mrs.  Hard.  You  must  learn  resignation,  my  dear ;  for  though  we  lose  our 
fortune,  yet  we  should  not  lose  our  patience.    See  me,  how  calm  I  am. 

Miss  JTev.    Ay,  people  are  generally  calm  at  the  misfortunes  of  others. 

Mrs.  Hard.  I  wonder  a  girl  of  your  good  sense  should  waste  a  thought 
upon  such  trumpery.  We  shall  soon  find  them ;  and  in  the  mean  time  you 
shall  make  use  of  my  garnets  till  3^our  jewels  be  found. 

Miss  Nev.    I  detest  garnets. 

Mrs.  Hard.  The  most  becoming  things  in  the  world  to  set  off  a  clear  com- 
plexion. You  have  often  seen  how  well  they  look  upon  me.  You  shall  have 
them.  \_Exlt. 

Miss  I^ev.  I  dislike  them  of  all  things.  Yo^  sha'ii't  stir.  Was  ever  any- 
thing so  provoking,  to  mislay  my  own  jewels,  and  force  me  to  wear  her 
trumpery  ? 

Tony.  Don't  be  a  fool.  If  she  gives  you  the  garnets,  take  what  you  can 
get.  The  jewels  are  your  own  already.  I  have  stolen  them  out  of  her  bureau, 
and  she  does  not  know  it.  Fly  to  your  spark,  he'll  tell  you  more  of  the  mat- 
ter.   Leave  me  to  manage  her. 

Miss  ]Nev.    My  dear  cousin  ! 

Tony.  Vanish.  She's  here,  and  has  missed  them  already.  \Exit  Miss  Ne- 
ville.]   Zounds !  how  she  fidgets  and  spits  about  like  a  catlierine-wheel ! 
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Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Confusion!  thieves!  robbers!  we  are  cheated,  plundered,  broke 
open,  undone ! 

Tony.  What's  the  matter,  what's  the  matter,  mamma  ?  I  hope  nothing  has 
happened  to  any  of  the  good  family  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.  We  are  robbed.  My  bureau  has  been  broken  open,  the  jewels 
taken  out,  and  I'm  undone.  ^ 

Tony.  Oh  !  is  that  all  ?  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  By  the  laws,  I  never  saw  it  acted 
better  in  all  my  life.    Ecod,  I  thought  you  was  ruined  in  earnest,  lia  !  ha !  ha ! 

Mrs.  Hard.  Why,  boy,  1  am  ruined  in  earnest.  My  bureau  has  been  broken 
open,  and  all  taken  away. 

Tony.  Stick  to  that:  lia!  ha!  ha!  stick  to  that.  I'll  bear  witness,  you 
know  ;  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs.  Hard.  I  tell  you,  Tony,  by  all  that's  precious,  the  jewels  are  gone, 
and  I  shall  be  ruined  for  ever. 

Tony.    Sure  I  know  they  are  gone,  and  I'm  to  say  so. 
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Mrs.  Hard.    My  dearest  Tony,  but  hear  me.    They're  gone,  I  say. 

Tony.  By  the  laws,  mamma,  you  make  me  for  to  laugh,  lia !  ha !  I  know 
who  took  them  well  enough,  ha !  ha  !  ha ! 

Mrs.  Hard.  Was  there  ever  such  a  blockhead,  that  can't  tell  the  difference 
between  jest  and  earnest !?    I  tell  you  I'm  not  in  jest,  booby. 

Tony.  That's  right,  that's  right ;  you  must  be  in  a  bitter  passion,  and  then 
nobody  will  suspect  either  of  us.    I'll  bear  witness  that  they  are  gone. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Was  there  ever  such  a  cross-grained  brute,  that  won't  hear  me  ? 
Can  3^ou  bear  witness  that  you're  no  better  than  a  fool?  Was  ever  poor 
woman  so  beset  with  fools  on  one  hand,  and  thieves  on  the  other  ? 

Tony.    I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

Mrs.  PIard.  Bear  w^itness  again,  you  blockhead  you,  and  I'll  turn  you  out 
of  the  room  directly.  My  poor  niece,  what  will  become  of  her?  Do  you 
laugh,  you  unfeeling  brute,  as  if  you  enjoyed  my  distress  ? 

Tony.    I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

Mrs.  PIard.  Do  you  insult  me,  monster?  I'll  teach  you  to  vex  your 
mother,  I  will ! 

Tony.    I  can  bear  witness  to  that.    {He  rtins  off^  she  folloios  hhu.) 
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T    Sinks  away  to  the  sea 
That  has  crept  from  the  lea — 
Crept  so  quiet  and  slow 
That  the  marsh  scarce  can  know 
Be  it  water  or  land, 
So  thick  the  reeds  stand 


In  the  dikes  'neath  tlie  slopes  of  the  town — 


And  tlie  great  crimson  sun 
Drops  slow  down  the  sky 
Where  vast  meadows  lie, 


Washed  warm  in  the  flush, 
There,  tlirough  the  world's  hush, 
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Earth's  sweet,  solemn  speech 
Our  faint  sense  may  reach 
With  its  tale  of  one  more  day's  fate  done. 

O'er  calm  plains  the  stream 

Unrolls  its  clear  line 

To  the  last  kiss  divine 

Of  the  sweet  dying-  day. 

But  vainly  we  pray 

For  as  pure  a  content; 

Our  passions'  fierce  bent 
May  not  rest  in  so  peaceful  a  dream. 

And  now,  lavish  of  gold 

Upon  islets  of  green. 

Where  clouds  float  serene 

Upon  lakes  of  fair  light 

'Mid  a  sky  as  of  night, 

The  sun  dies  at  last, 

And  the  good  day  is  past — 
Night  is  near  with  her  sad  kiss  and  cold ; 

And  the  twilight's  still  hand 

On  brown  grass  and  moss 

Lays  brown  shades  across. 

While  in  the  dim  light 

Brown  cattle  and  white 

Blend  into  the  gray 

Of  the  waning  of  day — 
Kindred  shapes  of  the  lonely  marsh  land. 

The  land  lies  at  peace; 

Mute  pines  'neath  the  moon 

Breathe  the  fragrance  of  noon. 

And  stars  stud  the  skies 

With  thousands  of  eyes. 

Earth  waits  for  the  day, 

But  the  night  bids  us  stay — 
Night,  the  end,  when  day's  conflict  shall  cease. 
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XX. 

THE  next  time  Colville  came  he  found 
himself  alone  with  Imogene,  who  ask- 
ed him  what  he  had  been  doing  all  day. 

"  Oh,  living  along  till  evening.  What 
have  you  ?" 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  nor  praise 
his  speech  for  the  devotion  implied  in  it. 
After  a  while  she  said :  ' '  Do  you  believe  in 
courses  of  reading  ?  Mr.  Morton  has  taken 
up  a  course  of  reading  in  Italian  poetry. 
He  intends  to  master  it." 
"Does  he  ?" 

"  Yes.  Do  you  think  something  of  the 
kind  would  be  good  for  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  if  you  thirst  for  conquest.  But  I 
should  prefer  to  rest  on  my  laurels  if  I 
were  you." 

Imogene  did  not  smile.  "Mr.  Morton 
thinks  I  should  enjoy  a  course  of  Kingsley. 
He  says  he's  very  earnest." 

"Oh,  immensely.  But  aren't  you  ear- 
nest enough  already,  my  dear  ?" 

"Do  you  think  I'm  too  earnest  ?" 

"  No ;  I  should  say  you  were  just  right." 

"You  know  better  than  that.  I  wish 
you  would  criticise  me  sometimes." 

"Oh,  I'd  rather  not." 

"Why?  Don't  you  see  anything  to 
criticise  in  me  ?  Are  you  satisfied  with 
me  in  every  way  ?  You  ought  to  think. 
You  ought  to  think  now.  Do  you  think 
that  I  am  doing  right  in  all  respects  ?  Am 
I  all  that  I  could  be  to  you,  and  to  you 
alone  ?  If  I  am  wrong  in  the  least  thing, 
criticise  me,  and  I  will  try  to  be  better." 

"  Oh,  you  might  criticise  back,  and  I 
shouldn't  like  that." 

"  Then  you  don't  approve  of  a  course  of 
Kingsley  ?"  asked  the  girl. 

"  Does  that  follow  ?  But  if  you're  go- 
ing in  for  earnestness,  why  don't  you  take 
up  a  course  of  Carlyle  ?" 

' '  Do  you  think  that  would  be  better 
than  Kingsley  ?" 

"Not  a  bit.  But  Carlyle's  so  earnest 
that  he  can't  talk  straight." 

"I  can't  make  out  what  you  mean. 
Wouldn't  you  like  me  to  improve  ?" 

"Not  much,"  laughed  Colville.  "If 
you  did,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do. 
I  should  have  to  begin  to  improve  too, 
and  I'm  very  comfortable  as  I  am." 

"I  should  wish  to  do  it  to — to  be  more 
wortliy  of  you,"  grieved  the  girl,  as  if  deep- 
ly disappointed  at  his  frivolous  behavior. 
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He  could  not  help  laughing,  but  he  was 
sorry,  and  would  have  taken  her  hand; 
she  kept  it  from  him,  and  removed  to  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  sofa.  Apparently, 
however,  her  ideal  did  not  admit  of  open 
pique,  and  she  went  on  trying  to  talk  se- 
riously with  him. 

"You  think,  don't  you,  that  we  oughtn't 
to  let  a  day  pass  without  stox4ng  away 
some  thought — suggestion — " 

"Oh,  there's  no  hurry,"  he  said,  lazily. 
"Life  is  rather  a  long  affair — if  you  live. 
There  appears  to  be  plenty  of  time,  though 
people  say  not,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
rather  odious  to  make  every  day  of  use. 
Let  a  few  of  them  go  by  without  doing 
anything  for  you !  And  as  for  reading, 
why  not  read  when  you're  hungry,  just 
as  you  eat  ?  Shouldn't  you  hate  to  take 
up  a  course  of  roast  beef,  or  a  course  of 
turkey?" 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Imogene.  "  I 
shall  not  begin  Kingsley." 

"Yes,  do  it.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Morton's 
quite  right.  He  will  look  at  these  things 
more  from  your  own  point  of  view.  All 
the  Kingsley  novels  are  in  the  Tauchnitz. 
By  all  means  do  what  he  says." 

"I  will  do  what  you  say." 

"  Oh,  but  I  say  nothing." 

"Then  I  will  do  nothing." 

Colville  laughed  at  this  too,  and  soon 
after  the  clergyman  appeared.  Imogene 
met  him  so  coldly  that  Colville  felt  obliged 
to  make  him  some  amends  by  a  greater 
show  of  cordiality  than  he  felt.  But  he 
was  glad  of  the  effort,  for  he  began  to  like 
him  as  he  talked  to  him ;  it  was  easy  for 
him  to  like  people;  the  young  man  show- 
ed sense  and  judgment,  and  if  he  was  a 
little  academic  in  his  mind  and  manners, 
Colville  tolerantly  reflected  that  some 
people  seemed  to  be  born  so,  and  that  lie 
was  probably  not  artificial,  as  he  had  once 
imagined  from  the  ecclesiastical  scrupu- 
losity of  his  dress. 

Imogene  ebbed  away  to  the  piano  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  and  struck  some 
chords  on  it.  At  each  stroke  the  young 
clergyman,  whose  eyes  had  wandered  a 
little  toward  her  from  the  first,  seemed  to 
vibrate  in  response.  The  conversation 
became  incoherent  before  Mrs.Bovven  join- 
ed them.  Then,  by  a  series  of  illogical 
processes,  the  clergyman  was  standing 
beside  Imogene  at  the  piano,  and  Mrs. 
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Bowen  was  sitting"  beside  Colville  on  the 
sofa. 

"Isn't  there  to  be  any  Effie  to-night?" 
he  asked. 

"No.  She  has  been  up  too  much  of 
late.  And  I  wished  to  speak  with  you — 
about  Imogene." 

"Yes,"  said  Colville,  not  very  eagerly. 
At  that  moment  he  could  have  chosen  an- 
other topic. 

"  It  is  time  that  her  mother  should  have 
got  my  letter.  In  less  than  a  fortnight 
we  ought  to  have  an  answer." 

"Well?"  said  Colville,  with  a  strange 
constriction  of  the  heart. 

"Her  mother  is  a  person  of  very  strong 
character  ;  her  husband  is  absorbed  in 
business,  and  defers  to  her  in  everything." 

"It  isn't  an  uncommon  American  situ- 
ation," said  Colville,  relieving  his  tension 
by  this  excursion. 

Mrs.  Bowen  ignored  it.  "I  don't  know 
how  she  may  look  at  the  affair.  She  may 
give  her  assent  at  once,  or  she  may  decide 
that  nothing  has  taken  place  till — she  sees 
you." 

"I  could  hardly  blame  her  for  that," 
he  answered,  submissively. 

"It  isn't  a  question  of  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Bowen.  "It's  a  question  of — others.  Mr. 
Morton  was  here  before  you  came,  and  I 
know  he  was  interested  m  Imogene — I  am 
certain  of  it.  He  has  come  back,  and  he 
sees  no  reason  why  he  should  not  renew 
his  attentions." 

"  No— o— o,"  faltered  Colville. 

"I  wish  you  to  realize  the  fact." 

"But  what  would  you — " 

"I  told  you,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  with  a 
full  return  of  that  severity  whose  recent 
absence  Colville  had  found  so  comforta- 
ble, "that  I  can't  advise  or  suggest  any- 
thing at  all." 

He  was  long  and  miserably  silent.  At 
last,  "Did  you  ever  think,"  he  asked, 
"did you  ever  suppose — that  is  to  say,  did 
you  ever  suspect  that^ — she — that  Imogene 
was — at  all  interested  in  him  ?" 

"I  think  she  was — at  one  time,"  said 
Mrs.  Bowen,  promptly. 

Colville  sighed,  with  a  wandering  dis- 
position to  whistle. 

"But  that  is  nothing,"  she  went  on. 
"  People  have  many  passing  fancies.  The 
question  is,  what  are  you  going  to  do  now? 
I  want  to  know,  as  Mr.  Morton's  friend." 

"Ah,  I  wish  you  wanted  to  know  as  my 
friend,  Mrs.  Bowen!"  A  sudden  thought 
flashed  upon  him.     "Why  shouldn't  I 


go  away  from  Florence  till  Imogene  hears 
from  her  mother?  That  seemed  to  me 
right  in  the  first  place.  There  is  no  tie 
that  binds  her  to  me.  I  hold  her  to  no- 
thing. If  she  finds  in  my  absence  that 
she  likes  this  young  man  better — "  An 
expression  of  Mrs.  Bowen's  face  stopped 
him.  He  perceived  that  he  had  said  some- 
thing very  shocking  to  her;  he  perceived 
that  the  thing  was  shocking  in  itself ;  but 
it  was  not  that  which  he  cared  for.  "I 
don't  mean  that  I  won't  hold  niyself  true 
to  her  as  long  as  she  will.  I  recognize 
my  responsibility  fully.  I  know  that  I 
am  answerable  for  all  this,  and  that  no 
one  else  is ;  and  I  am  ready  to  bear  any 
penalty.  But  what  I  can't  bear  is  that 
you  should  misunderstand  me,  that  you 
should —  I  have  been  so  wretched  ever 
since  you  first  began  to  blame  me  for  my 
part  in  this,  and  so  happy  this  past  fort- 
night, that  I  can't— I  won't — go  back  to 
that  state  of  things.  No ;  you  have  no 
right  to  relent  toward  me,  and  then  fling* 
me  off  as  you  have  tried  to  do  to-night! 
I  have  some  feeling  too — some  rights. 
You  shall  receive  me  as  a  friend,  or  not  at 
all !    How  can  I  live  if  you — " 

She  had  been  making  little  efforts  as  if 
to  rise;  now  she  forced  herself  to  her  feet, 
and  ran  from  the  room. 

The  young  people  looked  up  from  their 
music;  some  wave  of  the  sensation  had 
spread  to  them,  but  seeing  Colville  remain 
seated,  they  Avent  on  with  their  playing* 
till  he  rose.  Then  Imogene  called  out, 
"  Isn't  Mrs.  Bowen  coming  back  ?" 

"I  don't  know;  I  think  not,"  answered 
Colville,  stupidly,  standing  where  he  had 
risen. 

She  hastened  questioningly  toward  him. 
' '  What  is  the  matter  ?    Isn't  she  well  ?" 

Mr.  Morton's  face  expressed  a  polite 
share  in  her  anxiety. 

"  Oh  yes;  quite,  I  believe,"  Colville  re- 
plied. 

"She  heard  Effie  call,  I  suppose."  sug- 
gested the  girl. 

"Yes,  yes;  I  think  so;  that  is — yes.  I 
must  be  going.  Good-night." 

He  took  her  hand  and  went  away,  leav- 
ing the  clergyman  still  there;  but  he  lin- 
gered only  for  a  report  from  Mrs.  Bowen, 
which  Imogene  hurried  to  get.  She  sent 
word  that  she  would  join  them  present- 
ly. But  Mr.  Morton  said  that  it  was  late 
already,  and  he  Avould  beg  Miss  Graham 
to  say  good-night  for  him.  When  Mrs. 
Bowen  returned,  Imogene  was  alone. 
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She  did  not  seem  surprised  or  concerned 
at  that.  "Imogene,  I  have  been  talking- 
to  Mr.  Colville  about  you  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ton." 

The  girl  started  and  turned  pale. 

"It  is  almost  time  to  hear  from  your 
mother,  and  she  may  consent  to  your 
engagement.  Then  you  must  be  pre^^ared 
to  act." 

"Act?" 

"To  make  it  known.  Matters  can't 
go  on  as  they  have  been  going.  I  told 
Mr.  Colville  that  Mr.  Morton  ought  to 
know  at  once." 

"Why  ought  he  to  know  ?"  asked  Imo- 
gene, doubtless  with  that  impulse  to  tem- 
porize which  is  natural  to  the  human  soul 
in  questions  of  right  and  interest.  She 
sank  into  the  chair  beside  which  she  had 
been  standing. 

"  If  your  mother  consents,  you  will  feel 
bound  to  Mr.  Colville  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl. 

"  And  if  she  refuses  ?" 

"He  has  my  word.  I  will  keep  my 
word  to  him,"  replied  Imogene,  huskily. 
"  Nothing  shall  make  me  break  it." 

"Very  well,  then!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Bowen.  "We  need  not  wait  for  your 
mother's  answer.  Mr.  Morton  ought  to 
know,  and  he  ought  to  know  at  once. 
Don't  try  to  blind  yourself,  Imogene,  to 
what  you  see  as  plainly  as  I  do.  He  is  in 
love  with  you." 

"Oh,"  moaned  the  girl. 

"Yes;  you  can't  deny  it.  And  it's  cru- 
el, it's  treacherous,  to  let  him  go  on  think- 
ing that  you  are  free." 

"I  will  never  see  him  again." 

"Ah!  that  isn't  enough.  He  has  a 
claim  to  know  why.  I  will  not  let  him 
be  treated  so." 

They  were  both  silent.  Then,  "What 
did  Mr.  Colville  say?"  asked  Imogene. 

"  He?  I  don't  know  that  he  said  any- 
thing.   He — "    Mrs.  Bowen  stopped. 

Imogene  rose  from  her  chair. 

' '  I  will  not  let  him  tell  Mr.  Morton.  It 
would  be  too  indelicate." 

"  And  shall  you  let  it  go  on  so  ?" 

"No.    I  Avill  tell  him  myself." 

"  How  will  you  tell  him  ?" 

"I  will  tell  him  if  he  speaks  to  me." 

"  You  will  let  it  come  to  that  ?" 

"There  is  no  other  way.  I  shall  suffer 
more  than  he." 

"But  you  will  deserve  to  suffer,  and 
your  suffering  will  not  help  him." 

Imogene  trembled  into  her  chair  again. 


"I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  bitterly, 
"how  it  will  be  at  last.  It  will  be  as  it 
has  been  from  the  first."  She  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room,  mechanically 
putting  the  chairs  in  place,  and  removing 
the  disorder  in  which  the  occupancy  of 
several  people  leaves  a  room  at  the  end  of 
an  evening.  She  closed  the  piano,  which 
Imogene  had  forgot  to  shut,  with  a  clash 
that  jarred  the  strings  from  their  silence. 
"  But  I  will  do  it,  and  I  wonder — " 

"You  will  speak  to  him?"  faltered  the 
girl. 

"Yes!"  returned  Mrs.  Bowen,  vehe- 
mently, and  arresting  herself  in  her  rapid 
movements.  "It  won't  do  for  you  to  tell 
him,  and  you  won't  let  Mr.  Colville." 

"No,  I  can't,"  said  Imogene,  slowly 
shaking  her  head.  "But  I  will  discour- 
age him;  I  will  not  see  him  any  more." 
Mrs.  Bowen  silently  confronted  her.  "I 
will  not  see  any  one  now  till  I  have  heard 
from  home." 

"And  how  w^ill  that  help?  He  must 
have  some  explanation,  and  I  will  have 
to  make  it.    What  shall  it  be  ?" 

Imogene  did  not  answer.  She  said:  "  I 
will  not  have  any  one  know  what  is  be- 
tween me  and  Mr.  Colville  till  I  have 
heard  from  home.  If  they  try  to  refuse, 
then  it  will  be  for  him  to  take  me  against 
their  will.  But  if  he  doesn't  choose  to  do 
that,  then  he  shall  be  free,  and  I  won't 
have  him  humiliated  a  second  time  before 
the  world.  This  time  he  shall  be  the  one 
to  reject.  And  I  don't  care  who  suffers. 
The  more  I  prize  the  person,  the  gladder  I 
shall  be ;  and  if  I  could  suffer  before  ev- 
erybody, I  would.  If  people  ever  find  it 
out,  I  will  tell  them  that  it  was  he  who 
broke  it  off."  She  rose  again  from  her 
chair,  and  stood  flushed  and  thrilling  with 
the  notion  of  her  self-sacrifice.  Out  of 
the  tortuous  complexity  of  the  situation 
she  had  evolved  this  brief  triumph,  in 
which  she  rejoiced  as  if  it  were  enduring 
success.  But  she  suddenly  fell  from  it  in 
the  dust.  "Oh,  what  can  I  do  for  him? 
How  can  I  make  him  feel  more  and  more 
that  I  would  give  up  anything,  every- 
thing, for  him !  It's  because  he  asks  no- 
thing and  wants  nothing  that  it's  so  hard  ! 
If  I  could  see  that  he  was  unhappy,  as  I 
did  once!  If  I  could  see  that  he  was  at 
all  different  since — since —  Oh,  what  I 
dread  is  this  smooth  tranquillity!  If  our 
lives  could  only  be  stormy  and  full  of 
cares  and  anxieties  and  troubles  that  I 
could  take  on  myself,  then,  then  I  shouldn't 
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be  afraid  of  the  future!  But  I'm  afraid 
they  won't  be  so — no,  I'm  afraid  that  they 
will  be  easy  and  quiet,  and  then  what 
shall  I  do  ?  Oh,  Mrs.  Bowen,  do  you  think 
he  cares  for  me  ?" 

Mrs.  Bowen  turned  white ;  she  did  not 
speak. 

The  girl  wrung  her  hands.  "Some- 
times it  seems  as  if  he  didn't — as  if  I  had 
forced  myself  on  him  through  a  mistake, 
and  he  had  taken  me  to  save  me  from  the 
shame  of  knowing  that  I  had  made  a  mis- 
take. Do  you  think  that  is  true  ?  If  you 
can  only  tell  me  that  it  isn't —  Or,  no ! 
If  it  is  true,  tell  me  that !  That  would  be 
real  mercy." 

The  other  trembled  as  if  physically  beat- 
en upon  by  this  appeal.  But  she  gather- 
ed herself  together  rigidly.  ' '  How  can  I 
answer  you  such  a  thing  as  that  ?  I  mustn't 
listen  to  you;  you  mustn't  ask  me."  She 
turned  and  left  the  girl  standing  still  in 
her  attitude  of  imploring.  But  in  her 
own  room,  where  she  locked  herself  in, 
sobs  mingled  with  the  laughter  which 
broke  crazily  from  her  lips  as  she  removed 
this  ribbon  and  that  jewel,  and  pulled  the 
bracelets  from  her  wrists.  A  man  would 
have  plunged  from  the  house  and  walked 
the  night  away;  a  woman  must  wear  it 
out  in  her  bed. 

XXI. 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Bowen  received  a 
note  from  her  banker  covering  a  dispatch 
by  cable  from  America.  It  was  from  Im- 
ogene's  mother;  it  acknowledged  the  let- 
ters they  had  written,  and  announced  that 
she  sailed  that  day  for  Liverpool.  It  was 
dated  at  New  York,  and  it  was  to  be  in- 
ferred that  after  perhaps  writing  in  an- 
swer to  their  letters,  she  had  suddenly 
made  up  her  mind  to  come  out. 

' '  Yes,  that  is  it, "  said  Imogene,  to  whom 
Mrs.  Bowen  hastened  with  the  dispatch. 
"Why  should  she  have  telegraphed  to 
you  f  she  asked,  coldly,  but  with  a  latent 
fire  of  resentment  in  her  tone. 

"You  must  ask  her  when  she  comes," 
returned  Mrs.  Bowen,  with  all  her  gentle- 
ness.    "It  won't  be  long  now." 

They  looked  as  if  they  had  neither  of 
them  slept;  but  the  girl's  vigil  seemed 
to  have  made  her  wild  and  fierce,  like 
some  bird  that  has  beat  itself  all  niglit 
against  its  cage,  and  still  from,  time  to 
time  feebly  strikes  the  bars  with  its  wings. 
Mrs,  Bowen  was  simply  worn  to  apathy. 

"What  shall  you  do  about  this?"  she 
asked. 


"Do  about  it?    Oh,  I  will  think.  I 
will  try  not  to  trouble  you." 
"Imogene !" 

' '  I  shall  have  to  tell  Mr.  Col ville.  But 
I  don't  know  that  I  shall  tell  him  at  once. 
Grive  me  the  dispatch,  please."  She  pos- 
sessed herself  of  it  greedily,  offensively. 
"I  shall  ask  you  not  to  speak  of  it." 

"I  will  do  whatever  you  wish." 

"Thank  you." 

Mrs.  Bowen  left  the  room,  but  she  turn- 
ed immediately  to  re-open  the  door  she 
had  closed  behind  her. 

' '  We  were  to  have  gone  to  Fiesole  to- 
morrow," she  said,  inquiringly. 

"We  can  still  go  if  the  day  is  fine," 
returned  the  girl.  "Nothing  is  changed. 
I  wish  very  much  to  go.  Couldn't  we  go 
to-day  ?"  she  added,  with  ea.ger  defiance. 

"It's  too  late  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen, 
quietly.  ' '  I  will  write  to  remind  the  gen- 
tlemen." 

"Thank  you.  I  wish  we  could  have 
gone  to-day." 

' '  You  can  have  the  carriage  if  you  wish 
to  drive  anywhere,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen. 

"I  will  take  Efiie  to  see  Mrs.  Amsden." 
But  Imogene  changed  her  mind,  and  went 
to  call  upon  two  Misses  Guicciardi,  the  re- 
sult of  an  international  marriage,  whom 
Mrs.  Bowen  did  not  like  very  well.  Imo- 
gene drove  with  them  to  the  Cascine, 
where  they  bowed  to  a  numerous  military 
acquaintance,  and  they  asked  her  if  Mrs. 
Bowen  would  let  her  join  them  in  a  the- 
atre party  that  evening:  they  were  New- 
Yorkers  by  birth,  and  it  was  to  be  a  the- 
atre party  in  the  New  York  style;  they 
were  to  be  chaperoned  by  a  young  mar- 
ried lady  ;  two  young  mencousinsof  theirs, 
just  out  from  America,  had  taken  the  box. 

When  Imogene  returned  home  she  told 
Mrs.  Bowen  that  she  had  accepted  this  in- 
vitation. Mrs.  Bowen  said  nothing,  but 
when  one  of  the  young  men  came  up  to 
hand  Imogene  down  to  the  carriage,  which 
was  waiting  with  the  others  at  the  gate, 
she  could  not  have  shown  a  greater  toler- 
ation €?f  his  second-rate  New-Yorkiness  if 
she  had  been  a  Boston  dowager  offering 
him  the  scrupulous  hospitalities  of  her 
city. 

Imogene  came  in  at  midnight;  shfe 
hummed  an  air  of  the  opera  as  she  took 
off  her  wraps  and  ornaments  in  her  room, 
and  this  in  the  quiet  of  the  hour  had  a 
terrible,  almost  profane  effect:  it  was  as 
if  some  other  kind  of  girl  had  whistled. 
She  showed  the  same  nonchalance  at 
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breakfast,  where  she  was  prompt,  and  an- 
swered Mrs.  Bowen's  inquiries  about  her 
pleasure  the  night  before  with  a  liveli- 
ness that  ignored  the  polite  resolution 
that  prompted  them. 

Mr.  Morton  was  the  first  to  arrive,  and 
if  his  discouragement  began  at  once,  the 
first  steps  masl^ed  themselves  in  a  reck- 
less welcome,  which  seemed  to  fill  him 
with  joy,  and  Mrs.  Bowen  with  silent  per- 
plexity. The  girl  ran  on  about  her  even- 
ing at  the  opera,  and  about  the  weather, 
and  the  excursion  they  were  going  to 
make;  and  after  an  apparently  needless 
ado  over  the  bouquet  which  he  brought 
her,  together  with  one  for  Mrs.  Bowen, 
she  put  it  in  her  belt,  and  made  Colville 
notice  it  when  he  came :  he  had  not  thought 
to  bring  flowers. 

He  turned  from  her  hilarity  with  anx- 
ious question  to  Mrs.  Bowen,  who  did  not 
meet  his  eye,  and  who  snubbed  Effie  when 
the  child  found  occasion  to  whisper:  "/ 
think  Imogene  is  acting  very  strangely, for 
her;  don't  you,  mamma?  It  seems  as  if 
going  with  those  Guicciardi  girls  just  once 
had  spoiled  her." 

"Don't  make  remarks  about  people, 
Effie,"  said  her  mother,  sharply.  "It 
isn't  nice  in  little  girls,  and  I  don't  want 
you  to  do  it.    You  talk  too  much  lately." 

Effie  turned  grieving  away  from  this 
rejection,  and  her  face  did  not  light  up 
even  at  the  whimsical  sympathy  in  Col- 
ville's  face,  who  saw  that  she  had  met 
a  check  of  some  sort ;  he  had  to  take  her 
on  his  knee  and  coax  and  kiss  her  before 
her  wounded  feelings  were  visibly  healed. 
He  put  her  down  with  a  sighing  wish  that 
some  one  could  take  him  up  and  soothe 
his  troubled  sensibilities  too,  and  kept  her 
hand  in  his  while  he  sat  waiting  for  the 
last  of  those  last  moments  in  which  the 
hurrying  delays  of  ladies  preparing  for 
an  excursion  seem  never  to  end. 

When  they  were  ready  to  get  into  the 
carriage,  the  usual  contest  of  self-sacrifice 
arose,  which  Imogene  terminated  by 
mounting  to  the  front  seat;  Mr.  Morton 
hastened  to  take  the  seat  beside  her,  and 
Colville  was  left  to  sit  with  Effie  and  her 
mother.  "You  old  people  will  be  safer 
back  there,"  said  Imogene.  It  was  a 
little  joke  which  she  addressed  to  the 
child,  but  a  gleam  from  her  eye  as  she 
turned  to  speak  to  the  young  man  at  her 
side  visited  Colville  in  desperate  defiance. 
He  wondered  what  she  was  about  in  that 
allusion  to  an  idea  which  she  had  shrunk 


from  so  sensitively  hitherto.  But  he 
found  himself  in  a  situation  which  he 
could  not  penetrate  at  any  point.  When 
he  spoke  with  Mrs.  Bowen  it  was  with  a 
dark  under-current  of  conjecture  as  to  how 
and  when  she  expected  him  to  tell  Mr. 
Morton  of  his  relation  to  Imogene,  or 
whether  she  still  expected  him  to  do  it; 
when  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  face  of  the 
young  man,  he  despaired  as  to  the  terms 
in  which  he  should  put  the  fact :  any  form 
in  which  he  tacitly  dramatized  it  remain- 
ed very  embarrassing,  for  he  felt  bound 
to  say  that  while  he  held  himself  prom- 
ised in  the  matter,  he  did  not  allow  her  to 
feel  herself  so. 

A  sky  of  American  blueness  and  vast- 
ness,  a  mellow  sun,  and  a  delicate  breeze 
did  all  that  these  things  could  for  them, 
as  they  began  the  long,  devious  climb  of 
the  hills  crowned  by  the  ancient  Etrus- 
can city.  At  first  they  were  all  in  the 
constraint  of  their  own  and  one  another's 
moods,  known  or  imagined,  and  no  talk 
began  till  the  young  clergyman  turned  to 
Imogene  and  asked,  after  a  long  look  at 
the  smiling  landscape,  "What  sort  of 
weather  do  you  suppose  they  are  having 
at  Buffalo  to-day  ?" 

"At  Buff^alo  ?"  she  repeated,  as  if  the 
place  had  only  a  dim  existence  in  her  re- 
motest consciousness.  "  Oh  I  the  ice  isn't 
near  out  of  the  lake  yet.  You  can't  count 
on  it  before  the  first  of  May." 

"And  the  first  of  May  comes  sooner  or 
later,  according  to  the  season,"  said  Col- 
ville. "I  remember  coming  on  once  in 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  the  river 
was  so  full  of  ice  between  Niagara  Falls 
and  Buffalo  that  I  had  to  shut  the  car 
window  that  I'd  kept  open  all  the  way 
through  southern  Canada.  But  we  have 
very  little  of  that  local  weather  at  home; 
our  weather  is  as  democratic  and  conti- 
nental as  our  political  constitution.  Here 
it's  March  or  May  any  time  from  Septem- 
ber till  June,  according  as  there's  snow  on 
the  mountains  or  not." 

The  young  man  smiled.  "But  don't 
you  like,"  he  asked,  with  deference,  "this 
slow,  orderly  advance  of  the  Italian  spring, 
where  the  flowers  seem  to  come  out  one 
by  one,  and  every  blossom  has  its  appoint- 
ed time  ?" 

' '  Oh  yes ;  it's  very  well  in  its  way ;  but 
I  prefer  the  rush  of  the  American  spring: 
no  thought  of  mild  weather  this  morn- 
ing; a  warm,  gusty  rain  to-morrow  night; 
day  after  to-morrow  a  burst  of  blossoms 
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and  flowers  and  young  leaves  and  birds. 
I  don't  know  whether  we  were  made  for 
our  climate  or  our  climate  was  made  for 
us,  but  its  impatience  and  lavishness  seem 
to  answer  some  inner  demand  of  our  go- 
ahead  souls.  This  happens  to  be  the  week 
of  the  peach  blossoms  here,  and  you  see 
their  pink  everywhere  to-day,  and  you 
don't  see  anything  else  in  the  blossom 
line.  But  imagine  the  American  spring 
abandoning  a  whole  week  of  her  precious 
time  to  the  exclusive  use  of  peach  blos- 
soms! She  wouldn't  do  it;  she's  got  too 
many  other  things  on  hand," 

Effie  had  stretched  out  over  Colville's 
lap,  and  with  her  elbow  sunk  deep  in  his 
knee,  was  resting  her  chin  in  her  hand 
and  taking  the  facts  of  the  landscape 
thoroughly  in.  "Do  they  have  just  a 
week?"  she  asked. 

"Not  an  hour  more  or  less,"  said  Col- 
ville.  "If  they  found  an  almond  blos- 
som hanging  round  anywhere  after  their 
time  came,  they  would  make  an  awful 
row;  and  if  any  lazy  little  peach-blow 
hadn't  got  out  by  the  time  their  week  was 
up,  it  would  have  to  stay  in  till  next  year; 
the  pear  blossoms  wouldn't  let  it  come 
out." 

' '  Wouldn't  they  ?"  murmured  the  child, 
in  dreamy  sympathy  with  this  belated 
peach-blow. 

"Well,  that's  what  people  say.  In 
America  it  would  be  allowed  to  come  out 
anytime.    It's  a  free  country." 

Mrs.  Bowen  offered  to  draw  EfHe  back 
to  a  posture  of  more  decorum,  but  Colville 
put  his  arm  round  the  little  girl.  "Oh, 
let  her  stay!  It  doesn't  incommode  me, 
and  she  must  be  getting  such  a  novel  ef- 
fect of  the  landscape." 

The  mother  fell  back  into  her  former 
attitude  of  jaded  passivity.  He  wonder- 
ed whether  she  had  changed  her  mind 
about  having  him  speak  to  Mr.  Morton; 
her  quiescence  might  well  have  been  in- 
difference ;  one  could  have  said,  knowing 
the  whole  situation,  that  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  let  things  take  their  course, 
and  struggle  with  them  no  longer. 

He  could  not  believe  that  she  felt  con- 
tent with  him;  slie  must  feel  far  other- 
wise; and  he  took  refuge,  as  he  had  the 
power  of  doing,  from  the  discomfort  of  his 
own  thoughts  in  jesting  with  the  child, 
and  mocking  her  with  this  extravagance 
and  that;  the  discomfort  then  became 
merely  a  dull  ache  that  insisted  upon  it- 
self at  intervals,  like  a  grumbling  tooth. 


The  prospect  was  full  of  that  mingled 
wildness  and  subordination  that  gives 
its  supreme  charm  to  the  Italian  land- 
scape ;  and  without  elements  of  great  va- 
riety, it  combined  them  in  infinite  pictur- 
esqueness.  There  were  olive  orchards 
and  vineyards,  and  again  vineyards  and 
olive  orchards.  Closer  to  the  farm-houses 
and  cottages  there  were  peaches  and  oth- 
er fruit  trees  and  kitchen-gardens ;  broad 
ribbons  of  grain  waved  between  the 
ranks  of  trees;  around  the  white  villas 
the  spires  of  the  cypresses  pierced  the  blue 
air.  Now  and  then  they  came  to  a  villa 
with  weather  -  beaten  statues  strutting 
about  its  parterres.  A  mild,  pleasant  heat 
brooded  upon  the  fields  and  roofs,  and  the 
city,  dropping  lower  and  lower  as  they 
mounted,  softened  and  blended  its  towers 
and  monuments  in  a  sombre  mass  shot 
with  gleams  of  white. 

Colville  spoke  to  Imogene,  who  with- 
drew her  eyes  from  it  with  a  sigh,  after 
long  brooding  upon  the  scene.  "You 
can  do  nothing  with  it,  I  see." 

"With  what  ?" 

"The  landscape.  It's  too  full  of  ev- 
ery possible  interest.  What  a  history 
is  wa^itten  all  over  it,  public  and  private ! 
If  you  don't  take  it  simply,  like  any  other 
landscape,  it  becomes  an  oppression.  It's 
well  that  tourists  come  to  Italy  so  igno- 
rant, and  keep  so.  Otherwise  they  couldn't 
live  to  get  home  again:  the  past  would 
crush  them." 

Imogene  scrutinized  him  as  if  to  extract 
some  personal  meaning  from  his  words, 
and  then  turned  her  head  away.  The 
clergyman  addressed  him  with  what  was 
like  a  respectful  toleration  of  the  droller- 
ies of  a  gifted  but  eccentric  man,  the  flavor 
of  whose  talk  he  was  beginning  to  taste. 

"You  don't  really  mean  that  one 
shouldn't  come  to  Italy  as  weir  informed 
as  possible  ?" 

"Well,  I  did,"  said  Colville;  "  but  I 
don't." 

The  young  man  pondered  this,  and  Im- 
ogene gtarted  up  with  an  air  of  rescuing 
them  from  each  other — as  if  she  would  not 
let  Mr.  Morton  think  Colville  trivial,  or 
Colville  consider  the  clergyman  stupid, 
but  would  do  what  she  could  to  take  their 
minds  off  the  whole  question.  Perhaps 
she  was  not  very  clear  as  to  how  this  was 
to  be  done;  at  any  rate  she  did  not  speak, 
and  Mrs.  Bowen  came  to  her  support,  from 
whatever  motive  of  her  own.  It  might 
have  been  from  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of 
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letting  Mr.  Morton  suffer  from  the  com- 
plications that  involved  herself  and  the 
others.  The  affair  had  been  g^oing-  very 
hitchily  ever  since  they  started,  with  the 
burden  of  the  conversation  left  to  the  two 
men  and  that  helpless  girl ;  if  it  were  not 
to  be  altogether  a  failure,  she  must  inter- 
fere. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  Gratiano  when 
you  were  in  Venice  ?"  she  asked  Mr.  Mor- 
ton. 

"Is  he  one  of  their  new  water-color- 
ists?"  returned  the  young  man,  "I  heard 
they  had  quite  a  school  there  now." 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  ignoring  her 
failure  as  well  as  she  could;  "he  was  a 
famous  talker;  he  loved  to  speak  an  infi- 
nite deal  of  nothing  more  than  any  man 
in  Venice." 

"An  ancestor  of  mine,  Mr.  Morton," 
said  Colville;  "a  poor,  honest  man,  who 
did  his  best  to  make  people  forget  that 
the  ladies  were  silent.  Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Bowen,  for  mentioning  him.  I  wish  he 
were  with  us  to-day." 

The  young  man  laughed.  "Oh,  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  .^" 

"No  other,"  said  Colville. 

"I  confess,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  "that  I 
am  rather  stupid  this  morning.  I  sup- 
pose it's  the  softness  of  the  air;  it's  been 
harsh  and  irritating  so  long.  It  makes 
me  drowsy." 

"Don't  mind  its,"  returned  Colville. 
"We  will  call  you  at  important  points." 
They  were  driving  into  a  village  at  which 
people  stop  sometimes  to  admire  the  works 
of  art  in  its  church.  "Here,  for  exam- 
ple, is —  What  i)lace  is  this  ?"  he  asked  of 
the  coachman. 

"San  Domenico." 

' '  I  should  know  it  again  by  its  beggars. " 
Of  all  ages  and  sexes  they  swarmed  round 
the  carriage,  which  the  driver  had  instinct- 
ively slowed  to  oblige  them,  and  thrust 
forward  their  hands  and  hats.  Colville 
gave  Eliie  his  small  change  to  distribute 
among  them,  at  sight  of  which  they  stream- 
ed down  the  street  from  every  direction. 
Those  who  had  received  brought  forward 
the  halt  and  blind,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
propose  being  rewarded  for  this  service. 
At  the  same  time  they  did  not  mind  his 
laughing  in  their  faces;  they  laughed  too, 
and  went  off  content,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
beggars  ever  are.  He  buttoned  up  his 
pocket  as  they  drove  on  more  rapidly. 
"  I  am  the  only  person  of  no  principle — ex- 
cept Effie — in  the  carriage,  and  yet  I  am  at 


this  moment  carrying  more  blessings  out 
of  this  village  than  I  shall  ever  know  what 
to  do  with.  Mrs.  Bowen,  I  know,  is  re- 
garding me  with  severe  disapproval.  She 
thinks  that  I  ought  to  have  sent  the  beg- 
gars of  San  Domenico  to  Florence,  where 
they  would  all  be  shut  up  in  the  Pia  Casa 
di  Ricovero,  and  taught  some  useful  occu- 
pation. It's  terrible  in  Florence.  You 
can  walk  through  Florence  now  and  have 
no  appeal  made  to  your  better  nature  that 
is  not  made  at  the  appellant's  risk  of  im- 
prisonment. When  I  was  there  before, 
you  had  opportunities  of  giving  at  every 
turn." 

' '  You  can  send  a  check  to  the  Pia  Casa, " 
said  Mrs.  Bowen. 

"  iVh,  but  what  good  would  that  do  me  ? 
When  I  give  I  want  the  pleasure  of  it ;  I 
want  to  see  my  beneficiary  cringe  under 
my  bounty.  But  I've  tried  in  vain  to  con- 
vince you  that  the  world  has  gone  wrong 
in  other  ways.  Do  you  remember  the  one- 
armed  man  whom  we  used  to  give  to  on 
the  Lung'  Arno?  That  persevering  suffer- 
er has  been  repeatedly  arrested  for  mendi- 
cancy, and  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  out  of  his 
hard  earnings  to  escape  being  sent  to  your 
Pia  Casa." 

Mrs.  Bowen  smiled,  and  said.  Was  he 
living  yet?  in  a  pensive  tone  of  reminis- 
cence. She  was  even  more  than  patient 
of  Colville's  nonsense.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  light  under  her  eyelids  was  some- 
times a  grateful  light.  Confronting  Imo- 
gene  and  the  young  man  whose  hopes  of 
her  he  was  to  destroy  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity, the  lurid  moral  atmosphere  which 
he  breathed  seemed  threatening  to  become 
a  thing  apparent  to  sense,  and  to  be  about 
to  blot  the  landscape.  He  fought  it  back 
as  best  he  could,  and  kept  the  hovering 
cloud  from  touching  the  earth  by  incessant 
eifort.  At  times  he  looked  over  the  side 
of  the  carriage,  and  drew  secretly  a  long 
breath  of  fatigue.  It  began  to  be  borne 
in  upon  him  that  these  ladies  were  using 
him  ill  in  leaving  him  the  burden  of  their 
entertainment.  He  became  angry, but  his 
heart  softened, and  he  forgave  them  again, 
for  he  conjectured  that  he  was  the  cause 
of  the  cares  that  kept  them  silent.  He  felt 
certain  that  the  affair  had  taken  some  new 
turn.  He  wondered  if  Mrs.  Bowen  had 
told  Imogene  what  she  had  demanded  of 
him.  But  he  could  only  conjecture  and 
wonder  in  the  dreary  under-current  of 
thought  that  flowed  evenly  and  darkly 
on  with  the  talk  he  kept  going.    He  made 
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the  most  he  could  of  the  varying-  views  of 
Florence  which  the  turns  and  mounting- 
levels  of  the  road  g-ave  him.  He  became 
affectionately  grateful  to  the  young  clergy- 
man when  he  replied  promptly  and  fully, 
and  took  an  interest  in  the  objects  or  sub- 
jects he  brought  up. 

Neither  Mrs.  Bowen  nor  Imogene  was 
altogether  silent.  The  one  helped  on  at 
times  wearily,  and  the  other  broke  at  times 
from  her  abstraction.  Doubtless  the  girl 
had  undertaken  too  much  in  insisting 
upon  a  party  of  pleasure  with  her  mind 
full  of  so  many  things,  and  doubtless 
Mrs.  Bowen  was  sore  with  a  rankling  re- 
sentment at  her  insistence,  and  vexed  at 
herself  for  having  yielded  to  it.  If  at  her 
time  of  life  and  with  all  her  experience 
of  it  she  could  not  rise  under  this  inner 
load,  Imogene  must  have  been  crushed 
by  it. 

Her  starts  from  the  dreamy  oppression, 
if  that  were  what  kept  her  silent,  took  the 
form  of  aggression,  when  siie  disagreed 
with  Colville  about  things  he  was  saying, 
or  attacked  him  for  this  or  that  thing 
which  he  had  said  in  times  past.  It  was 
an  unhappy  and  unamiable  self-assertion, 
which  he  was  not  able  to  compassionate 
so  much  when  she  resisted  or  defied  Mrs. 
Bowen,  as  she  seemed  seeking  to  do  at  ev- 
ery point.  Perhaps  another  w^ould  not 
have  felt  it  so;  it  must  have  been  largely 
in  his  consciousness;  the  young  clergy- 
man seemed  not  to  see  anything  in  these 
bursts  but  the  indulgence  of  a  gay  ca- 
price, though  his  laughing  at  them  did 
not  alleviate  the  effect  to  Colville,  who, 
when  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Bowen  for  her 
alliance,  was  astonished  with  a  prompt 
snub,  unmistakable  to  himself,  however 
imperceptible  to  others. 

He  found  what  diversion  and  comfort 
he  could  in  the  party  of  children  who  be- 
set them  at  a  point  near  the  town,  and  fol- 
lowed the  carriage,  trying  to  sell  them 
various  light  and  useless  trifles  made  of 
straw — fans,  baskets,  parasols,  and  the  like. 
He  bought  recklessly  of  them  and  gave 
them  to  Effie,  whom  he  assured,  without 
the  applause  of  the  ladies,  and  with  the 
grave  question  of  the  young  clergyman, 
that  the  venders  were  little  Etruscan  girls, 
all  at  least  twenty-five  liundred  years  old. 
"  It's  very  hard  to  find  any  Etruscans  un- 
der that  age ;  most  of  the  grown-up  people 
are  three  thousand." 

The  child  humored  his  extravagance 
with  the  faith  in  fable  which  children  are 


able  to  command,  and  said,  "  Oh,  tell  me 
about  them !"  while  she  pushed  up  closer 
to  him,  and  began  to  admire  her  presents, 
holding  them  up  before  her,  and  dwelling 
fondly  upon  them  one  by  one. 

"Oh,  there's  very  little  to  tell,"  an- 
swered Colville.  ' '  They're  mighty  close 
people,  and  always  keep  themselves  very 
much  to  themselves.  But  wouldn't  you 
like  to  see  a  party  of  Etruscans  of  all  ages, 
even  down  to  little  babies  only  eleven  or 
twelve  hundred  years  old,  come  driving 
into  an  American  town  ?  It  would  make 
a  great  excitement,  wouldn't  it  ?" 

"It  would  be  splendid." 

"  Yes;  we  would  give  them  a  collation 
in  the  basement  of  the  City  Hall,  and 
drive  them  out  to  the  cemetery.  The 
Americans  and  Etruscans  are  very  much, 
alike  in  that — they  always  show  you  their 
tombs." 

"Will  they  in  Fiesole  ?" 

"  How^  you  always  like  to  burrow  into 
the  past !"  interrupted  Imogene. 

"Well,  it's  rather  difficult  burrowing 
into  the  future,"  returned  Colville,  defen- 
sively. Accepting  the  challenge,  he  add- 
ed: "Yes,  I  should  really  like  to  meet  a 
few  Etruscans  in  Fiesole  this  morning.  I 
should  feel  as  if  I'd  got  amongst  my  con- 
temporaries at  last;  they  would  under- 
stand me." 

The  girl's  face  flushed.  "Then  no  one 
else  can  understand  you  ?" 

' '  Apparently  not.  I  am  the  great 
American  incompris.'''' 

"  I'm  sorry  for  you,"  she  returned,  fee- 
bly; and,  in  fact,  sarcasm  was  not  her 
strong  point. 

When  they  entered  the  tow^n  they 
found  the  Etruscans  preoccupied  with  oth- 
er visitors,  whom  at  various  points  in  the 
quaint  little  piazza  they  surrounded  in 
dense  groups,  to  their  own  disadvantage 
as  guides  and  beggars  and  dealers  in  straw 
goods.  One  of  the  groups  reluctantly  dis- 
persed to  devote  itself  to  the  new  arrivals, 
and  these  then  perceived  that  it  was  a  par- 
ty of  aft'tists,  scattered  about  and  sketch- 
ing, which  had  absorbed  the  attention  of 
the  population.  Colville  went  to  the  res- 
taurant to  order  lunch,  leaving  the  ladies 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  Morton.  When  he 
came  back  he  found  the  carriage  surround- 
ed by  the  artists,  who  had  turned  out  to 
be  the  Ingleliart  boys.  They  had  walked 
up  to  Fiesole  the  afternoon  before,  and 
they  had  been  sketching  there  all  the 
morning.    With  the  artist's  indifference 
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to  the  conventional  objects  of  interest, 
they  were  still  ignorant  of  what  ought  to 
be  seen  in  Fiesole  by  tourists,  and  they  ac- 
cepted Colville's  proposition  to  be  of  his 
party  in  going  the  rounds  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, the  Museum,  and  the  view  from  that 
point  of  the  wall  called  the  Belvedere. 
They  found  that  they  had  been  at  the  Bel- 
vedere before  without  knowing  that  it 
merited  particular  recognition,  and  some 
of  them  had  made  sketches  from  it — of 
bits  of  architecture  and  landscape,  and  of 
figure  amongst  the  women  with  straw 
fans  and  baskets  to  sell,  who  thronged 
round  the  whole  party  again,  and  inter- 
rupted the  prospect.  In  the  church  they 
differed  amongst  themselves  as  to  the  best 
bits  for  study,  and  Colville  listened  in 
whimsical  despair  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  likings  and  dislikings.  All  that  was 
so  far  from  him  now:  but  in  the  Museum, 
which  had  only  a  thin  interest  based  upon 
a  small  collection  of  art  and  archaeology, 
he  suffered  a  real  affliction  in  the  presence 
of  a  young  Italian  couple,  who  were  prob- 
ably plighted  lovers.  They  went  before 
a  gray-haired  pair,  who  might  have  been 
the  girl's  father  and  motlier,  and  they 
looked  at  none  of  the  objects,  though  they 
regularly  stopped  before  them  and  waited 
till  their  guide  liad  said  his  say  about 
them.  The  girl,  clinging  tight  to  the 
young  man's  arm,  knew  nothing  but 
him  ;  her  mouth  and  eyes  were  set  in  a 
passionate  concentration  of  her  being 
upon  him,  and  he  seemed  to  walk  in  a 
dream  of  her.  From  time  to  time  they 
peered  upon  each  others'  faces,  and  then 
they  i)aused,  rapt,  and  indifferent  to  all 
besides. 

The  young  painters  had  their  jokes 
about  it;  even  Mr.  Morton  smiled,  and 
Mrs.  Bo  wen  recognized  it.  But  Imogene 
did  not  smile;  she  regarded  the  lovers 
with  an  interest  in  them  scarcely  less  in- 
tense than  their  interest  in  each  other; 
and  a  cold  perspiration  of  question  broke 
out  on  Colville's  forehead.  Was  that  her 
ideal  of  what  her  own  engagement  should 
be  ?  Had  slie  expected  him  to  behave  in 
that  Avay  to  her,  and  to  accept  from  her  a 
devotion  like  that  girl's  ?  How  bitterly 
he  must  have  disappointed  her!  It  was 
so  impossible  to  him  that  the  thought  of 
it  made  him  feel  that  he  must  break  all 
ties  which  bound  him  to  anything  like  it. 
And  yet  he  reflected  that  the  time  was 
when  he  could  have  been  equal  to  that, 
and  even  more. 


After  lunch  the  painters  joined  them 
again,  and  they  all  went  together  to  visit 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  theatre  and  the 
stretch  of  Etruscan  wall  beyond  it.  The 
former  seems  older  than  the  latter,  whose 
huge  blocks  of  stone  lie  as  firmly  and  even- 
ly in  their  courses  as  if  placed  there  a  year 
ago;  the  turf  creeps  to  the  edge  at  top, 
and  some  small  trees  nod  along  the  crest 
of  the  wall,  whose  ancient  face,  clean  and 
bare,  looks  sternly  out  over  a  vast  pros- 
pect, now  young  and  smiling  in  the  first 
delight  of  spring.  The  piety  or  interest 
of  the  community,  which  guards  the  en- 
trance to  the  theatre  by  a  fee  of  certain 
centesimi,  may  be  concerned  in  keeping 
the  wall  free  from  the  grass  and  vines 
which  are  stealing  the  half -excavated 
arena  back  to  forgetfulness  and  decay; 
but  whatever  agency  it  was,  it  weakened 
the  appeal  that  the  wall  made  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  spectators.  They  could  do 
nothing  with  it;  the  artists  did  not  take 
their  sketch-blocks  from  their  pockets. 
But  in  the  theatre,  where  a  few  broken 
columns  marked  the  place  of  the  stage, 
and  the  stone  benches  of  the  auditorium 
were  here  and  there  reached  by  a  flight 
of  uncovered  steps,  the  human  interest  re- 
turned. 

"I  suspect  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  ruin's  being  too  old,"  said  Colville. 
"Our  Etruscan  friends  made  the  mistake 
of  building  their  wall  several  thousand 
years  too  soon  for  our  purpose." 

"Yes,"  consented  the  young  clergy- 
man. "It  seems  as  if  our  own  race  be- 
came alienated  from  us  through  the  mere 
effect  of  time — don't  you  think,  sir  ?  I 
mean,  of  course,  terrestrially." 

The  artists  looked  uneasy,  as  if  they 
had  not  counted  upon  anything  of  this 
kind,  and  they  began  to  scatter  about  for 
points  of  view.  Effie  got  her  mother's 
leave  to  run  up  and  down  one  of  the  stair- 
ways, if  she  would  not  fall.  Mrs.  Bowen 
sat  down  on  one  of  the  lower  steps,  and 
Mr.  Morton  took  his  place  respectfully 
near  her. 

"  I  wonder  how  it  looks  from  the  top  ?'^ 
Imogene  asked  this  of  Colville,  with  more 
meaning  than  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
question  properly. 

"There  is  nothing  like  going  to  see," 
he  suggested.  He  helped  her  up,  giving 
her  his  hand  from  one  course  of  seats  to 
another.  When  they  reached  the  point 
wiiich  commanded  the  best  view  of  the 
whole,  she  sat  down,  and  he  sank  at 
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her  feet,  but  they  did  not  speak  of  the 
view. 

' '  Theodore,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing, "  she  said,  abruptly.  ' '  I  have  heard 
from  home." 

"  Yes  ?"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  in  which 
he  did  his  best  to  express  a  readiness  for 
any  fate. 

"Mother  has  telegraphed.  She  is  com- 
ing out.  She  is  on  her  way  now.  She 
will  be  here  very  soon." 

Colville  did  not  know  exactly  what  to 
say  to  these  passionately  consecutive  state- 
ments.    "Well  ?"  he  said  at  last. 

' '  Well" — she  repeated  his  word — "  what 
do  you  intend  to  do  ?" 

"  Intend  to  do  in  what  event  ?"  he  ask- 
ed, lifting  his  eyes  for  the  first  time  to 
the  eyes  which  he  felt  burning  down  upon 
him. 

"  If  she  should  refuse  ?" 

Again  he  could  not  command  an  in- 
stant answer,  but  when  it  came  it  was  a 
fair  one.  "It  isn't  for  me  to  say  what  I 
shall  do,"  he  replied,  gravely.  "  Or,  if  it 
is,  I  can  only  say  that  I  will  do  whatever 
you  wish." 

' '  Do  you  wish  nothing  ?" 

"Nothing  but  your  happiness." 

"Nothing  but  my  happiness!"  she  re- 
torted. "What  is  my  happiness  to  me  ? 
Have  I  ever  sought  it  ?" 

"I  can't  say,"  he  answered;  "but  if  I 
did  not  think  you  would  find  it — " 

"I  shall  find  it,  if  ever  I  find  it,  in 
yours,"  she  interrupted.  "And  what 
shall  you  do  if  my  mother  will  not  con- 
sent to  our  engagement  ?" 

The  experienced  and  sophisticated  man 
— for  that  in  no  ill  way  was  what  Col- 
ville was — felt  himself  on  trial  for  his 
honor  and  his  manhood  by  this  simple 
girl,  this  child.  He  could  not  endure  to 
fall  short  of  her  ideal  of  him  at  that  mo- 
ment, no  matter  what  error  or  calamity 
the  fulfillment  involved.  "If  you  feel 
sure  that  you  love  me,  Imogene,  it  will 
make  no  difference  to  me  v^hat  your  mo- 
ther says.  I  would  be  glad  of  her  con- 
sent; I  should  hate  to  go  counter  to  her 
will;  but  I  know  that  I  am  good  enough 
man  to  be  true  and  keep  you  all  my  life 
the  first  in  all  my  thoughts,  and  that's 
enough  for  me.  But  if  you  have  any 
fear,  any  doubt  of  yourself,  now  is  the 
time — " 

Imogene  rose  to  her  feet  as  in  some  tur- 
moil of  thought  or  emotion  that  would 
not  suffer  her  to  remain  quiet. 


"Oh,  keep  still!"  "Don't  get  up  yet!" 
"Hold  on  a  minute,  XDlease !"  came  from 
the  artists  in  different  parts  of  the  thea- 
tre, and  half  a  dozen  imploring  pencils 
were  waved  in  the  air. 

"They  are  sketching  you,"  said  Col- 
ville, and  she  sank  compliantly  into  her 
seat  again. 

"I  have  no  doubt  for  myself — no,"  she 
said,  as  if  there  had  been  no  interrup- 
tion. 

"Then  we  need  have  no  anxiety  in 
meeting  your  mother,"  said  Colville,  with 
a  light  sigh,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"What  makes  you  think  she  wnll  be  un- 
favorable ?" 

"I  don't  think  that;  but  I  thought — I 
didn't  know  but — " 

"What  ?" 

"  Nothing,  now."  Her  lips  were  quiv- 
ering; he  could  see  her  struggle  for  self- 
control,  but  he  could  not  see  it  unmoved. 

"  Poor  child  !"  he  said,  putting  out  his 
hand  toward  her. 

"Don't  take  my  hand;  they're  all  look- 
ing," she  begged. 

He  forbore,  and  they  remained  silent 
and  motionless  a  little  while,  before  she 
had  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  speak 
again. 

"Then  we  are  promised  to  each  other, 
whatever  happens,"  she  said. 
"Yes." 

' '  And  we  will  never  speak  of  this  again. 
But  there  is  one  thing.  Did  Mrs.  Bowen 
ask  you  to  tell  Mr.  Morton  of  our  engage- 
ment ?" 

"  She  said  that  I  ought  to  do  so." 

"  And  did  you  say  you  would  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  tell  him." 

"  I  don't  wish  you  to !"  cried  the  girl. 

"You  don't  wish  me  to  tell  him  ?" 

"No;  I  will  not  have  it!" 

"Oh,  very  well;  it's  much  easier  not. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  it's  only  fair  to 
him." 

"Did  you  think  of  that  yourself  ?"  she 
demandied,  fiercely. 

"  No,"  returned  Colville,  with  sad  self- 
recognition.  "I'm  afi^aid  I'm  not  apt  to 
think  of  the  comforts  and  rights  of  other 
people.  It  was  Mrs.  Bowen  who  thought 
of  it." 

"I  knew  it!" 

"But  I  must  confess  that  I  agreed  with 
her,  though  I  would  have  preferred  to 
postpone  it  till  we  heard  from  your  fami- 
ly."   He  was  thoughtfully  silent  a  mo- 
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ment ;  then  he  said,  ' '  But  if  their  decision 
is  to  have  no  weight  with  us,  I  think  he 
ought  to  be  told  at  once." 

"Do  you  thinli  that  I  am  flirting  with 
him  ?" 

"Imogene!"  exclaimed  Colville,  re- 
proachfully. 

"That's  what  you  imply;  that's  what 
she  implies." 

"You're  very  unjust  to  Mrs.  Bowen, 
Imogene." 

"  Oh,  you  always  defend  her!  It  isn't 
the  first  time  you've  told  me  I  was  unjust 
to  her." 

"I  don't  mean  that  you  are  willing- 
ly unjust,  or  could  be  so,  to  any  living 
creature,  least  of  all  to  her.  But  I — we 
— owe  her  so  much ;  she  has  been  so  pa- 
tient." 

"What  do  we  owe  her  ?  How  has  she 
been  patient  ?" 

"She  has  overcome  her  dislike  to  me." 
"Oh,  indeed!" 

"And — and  I  feel  under  obligation  to 
her  for — in  a  thousand  little  ways;  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  feel  that  we  were  acting 
with  her  approval ;  I  should  like  to  please 
her." 

"You  wish  to  tell  Mr.  Morton  ?" 
"I  think  I  ought." 

"To  please  Mrs.  Bowen!  Tell  him, 
then !  You  always  cared  more  to  please 
her  than  me.  Perhaps  you  staid  in  Flor- 
ence to  please  her !" 

She  rose  and  ran  down  the  broken  seats 
and  ruined  steps  so  recklessly  and  yet  so 
sure-footedly  that  it  seemed  more  like  a 
flight  than  a  pace,  to  the  place  where  Mrs. 
Bowen  and  Mr.  Morton  were  talking  to- 
gether. 

Colville  followed  as  he  could,  slowly 
and  with  a  heavy  heart.  A  good  thing 
develops  itself  in  infinite  and  unexpected 
shapes  of  good ;  a  bad  thing  into  manifold 
and  astounding  evils.  This  mistake  was 
whirling  away  beyond  his  recall  in  hope- 
less mazes  of  error.  He  saw  this  gener- 
ous young  spirit  betrayed  by  it  to  ignoble 
and  unworthy  excess,  and  he  knew  that 
he  and  not  she  was  to  blame. 

He  was  helpless  to  approach  her,  to 
speak  with  her,  to  set  her  right,  great  as 
the  need  of  tliat  was,  and  he  could  see  that 
she  avoided  him.  But  their  relations  re- 
mained outwardly  undisturbed.  The  art- 
ists brought  their  sketches  for  inspection 
and  comment,  and,  without  speaking  to 


each  other,  he  and  Imogene  discussed  them 
with  the  rest. 

When  they  started  homeward  the  paint- 
ers said  they  were  coming  a  little  way  with 
them  for  a  send-off,  and  then  going  back 
to  spend  the  night  in  Fiesole.  They 
walked  beside  the  carriage,  talking  with 
Mrs.  Bowen  and  Imogene,  who  had  taken 
their  places,  with  Eflie  between  them,  on 
the  back  seat;  and  when  they  took  their 
leave,  Colville  and  the  young  clergyman, 
who  had  politely  walked  with  them,  con- 
tinued on  foot  a  little  farther,  till  they 
came  to  the  place  where  the  highway  to 
Florence  divided  into  the  new  road  and 
the  old.  At  this  point  it  steeply  overtops 
the  fields  on  one  side,  which  is  shored  up 
by  a  wall  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep; 
and  here  round  a  sharp  turn  of  the  hill 
on  the  other  side  came  a  peasant  driv- 
ing a  herd  of  the  black  pigs  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mrs.  Bo  wen's  horses  were,  perliaps,  pam- 
pered beyond  the  habitual  resignation  of 
Florentine  horses  to  all  manner  of  natu- 
ral phenomena;  they  reared  at  sight  of  the 
sable  crew,  and  backing  violently  up-hill, 
set  the  carriage  across  the  road,  with  its 
hind  wheels  a  few  feet  from  the  brink  of 
the  wall.  The  coachman  sprang  from  his 
seat ;  the  ladies  and  the  child  remained  in 
theirs  as  if  paralyzed. 

Colville  ran  forward  to  the  side  of  the 
carriage.  "Jump,  Mrs.  Bowen!  jump, 
Eflie!  Imogene — " 

The  mother  and  the  little  one  obeyed. 
He  caught  tliem  in  his  arms  and  set 
them  down.  The  girl  sat  still,  staring 
at  him  with  reproachful,  with  disdainful 
eyes. 

He  leaped  forward  to  drag  her  out ;  she 
shrank  away,  and  then  he  flew  to  help 
the  coachman,  who  had  the  maddened 
horses  by  the  bit. 

"Let  go!"  he  heard  the  young  clergy- 
man calling  to  him;  "she's  safe!"  He 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Imogene,  whom  Mr. 
Morton  had  pulled  from  the  other  side  of 
the  carriage.  He  struggled  to  free  his 
wrist  from  the  curb-bit  chain  of  the  horse, 
through  wliich  he  had  plunged  it  in  his 
attempt  to  seize  the  bridle.  The  wheels  of 
the  carriage  went  over  the  wall;  he  felt 
himself  wliirled  into  the  air,  and  then 
swung  ruining  down  into  the  writhing 
and  crashing  heap  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wall. 
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IT  is  a  universal  rule  that  before  the 
nature  and  construction  of  any  instru- 
ment can  be  properly  determined,  the 
purx)Ose  it  is  to  fulfill  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  to  be  used  must  be  fully 
known.  This  rule  applies  to  laws,  insti- 
tutions of  all  kinds,  machines,  tools — in 
fact,  to  everything  used  by  man,  and  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  all  matters  per- 
taining* to  military  afPairs,  where  emer- 
gencies are  sure  to  arise  suddenly,  and 
success  depends  upon  the  proper  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  the  end. 

When  the  moment  arrives  for  the  em- 
ployment of  any  military  instrument, 
whatever  its  nature  may  be,  there  is  no 
time  for  alterations  or  experiments,  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should 
be  so  complete,  strong,  and  simple,  so  well 
adjusted  to  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to 
effect,  that  it  will  be  sure  to  work  prompt- 
ly, smoothly,  and  successfully. 

This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  care- 
ful preparation  during  the  time  of  peace. 

Before  entering,  then,  upon  our  subject, 
it  is  essential  to  set  forth  plainly  and  clear- 
ly the  object  for  which  the  militia  can 
and  ought  to  be  employed. 

The  armed  land  forces  of  this  country 
have  several  purposes  for  their  applica- 
tion :  waging  offensive  war  in  foreign 
countries;  defending  our  own  soil  against 
attack  from  without  ;  quelling  rebellion 
at  home ;  putting  down  riots  in  our  cities, 
or  any  other  disturbances  not  sufficiently 
extensive  or  formidable  to  place  them  in 
the  category  of  rebellions,  but  too  serious 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  ordinary  police 
force  of  the  localities  where  they  occur. 

Experience  has  proved  that  a  well-or- 
ganized regular  army,  kept  within  proper 
bounds  as  to  numbers,  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  eflPective  means  for  accomplish- 
ing these  various  purposes. 

But  our  experience  also  proves  that  it 
is  highly  improbable,  perhaps  impossible, 
that  our  permanent  establishment  Avill 
ever  be  large  enough  to  answer  all  these 
needs  without  prompt  and  very  consider- 
able re-enforcements  from  other  sources, 
either  by  filling  up  existing  organizations 
to  the  maximum  or  by  adding  new  organ- 
izations thereto. 

It  is  very  important  that  men  some- 
what trained  in  discipline  and  to  the  use 
of  arms  should  be  available  to  fill  up  the 


regular  regiments,  and  that  reasonably 
effective  organizations  should  exist  to  sup- 
plement and  act  with  them  whenever  it 
is  desirable,  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  regular  army  should  not 
be  used  for  the  suppression  of  purely  lo- 
cal difficulties. 

The  old  theory  of  the  militia  system 
was  that  all,  or  practically  all,  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  nation,  within  certain 
limits  of  age,  were  to  be  organized  in  regi- 
ments, brigades,  and  divisions,  ready  to  be 
called  out  when  an  exigency  should  arise. 

Practically  the  system  proved  to  be  an 
entire  failure.  Our  numbers  are  so  great, 
our  people  so  completely  absorbed  in  the 
pursuits  of  private  life,  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  introduce  anything  approach- 
ing order  and  efficiency  in  so  large  an  or- 
ganization. But  within  the  militia  there 
have  arisen  voluntary  organizations,  gen- 
erally known  as  National  Guards,  which 
practically  form  the  real  and  immediately 
available  militia  of  the  nation. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  it  is  an  urgent 
necessity,  to  bend  our  efforts  toward  in- 
creasing the  numbers  and  efficiency  of 
the  National  Guards  until  they  form  a 
sufficiently  numerous  and  reliable  corps  to 
constitute  a  sufficient  reserve  for  and  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  army,  and  are  com- 
petent to  replace  it  entirely  for  certain 
purposes  within  our  own  borders. 

That  we  may  be  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  and  unceasing  improvements  of 
modern  military  science, and  adapt  them  to 
our  peculiar  needs,  it  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry that  we  should  have  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment where  officers  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  the  military  profession,  while 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
remain  long  enough  in  the  service  to  ac- 
quire thorough  discipline  and  instruction. 

In  measuring  the  value  of  such  a  per- 
manent establishment  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  not  only  can  it  perform  certain 
duties,  such  as  the  control  of  the  Indians, 
very  much  more  efficiently  and  econom- 
ically than  any  temporary  force,  but  that, 
if  maintained  at  a  sufficiently  high  nu- 
merical standard,  it  stands  ready  to  bear 
the  first  brunt  of  hostilities  until  new 
troops  can  be  organized  and  instructed, 
that  it  affords  the  means  of  infusing  dis- 
cipline and  instruction  among  these  new 
troops,  and  that  it  furnishes  the  robust 
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frames  of  the  various  staff  corps,  whose 
business  it  is  to  direct  the  movements  and 
supply  the  needs  of  both  old  and  new 
troops.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  these  staff  corps  of  the  reg- 
ular army,  and  it  is  one  of  the  unavoida- 
ble necessities  of  our  position  to  maintain 
them  on  a  larger  scale  than  is  demanded 
by  the  current  needs  of  the  army  on  a 
peace  footing. 

Our  ability  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  army  with  rapidity,  and  to  improvise 
new  armies,  depends  chiefly — it  might  per- 
haps justly  be  said  entirely — upon  our 
maintaining  in  time  of  peace  large  and 
thoroughly  trained  staff  corps.  Far  from 
having  too  many,  our  organization  is  still 
deficient  in  the  lack  of  something  corre- 
sponding to  the  magnificent  "General 
Staff  Corps"  of  the  German  army — a  corps 
composed  of  the  ablest  and  most  highly 
trained  officers  of  the  most  perfectly  or- 
ganized army  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  forming  the  most  admirable  and  effi- 
cient military  instrument  of  which  history 
bears  record. 

It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  forgotten 
that  the  mere  drill  in  the  tactics  and  the 
"use  of  arms  forms  a  very  small — although 
a  very  essential — part  of  the  instruction 
required  to  prepare  troops  for  war. 

The  proper  feeding  and  clothing  of  the 
men,  the  care  of  their  health,  the  collection 
of  the  various  supplies  required,  together 
with  the  formation  and  management  of 
the  requisite  depots  and  trains  to  insure 
their  being  on  hand  at  the  right  time  and 
place,  the  determination  of  the  most  effi- 
cient arms  and  ammunition,  the  establish- 
ment of  hospitals  and  field-hospital  trains, 
the  provision  of  the  means  for  crossing 
rivers,  the  use  of  heavy  and  light  artillery, 
the  conduct  of  sieges,  the  attack  and  de- 
fense of  posts,  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  theatre  of  war  and  the  sup- 
plies it  affords,  of  the  movements  and  in- 
tentions of  the  enemy,  guard  and  outpost 
duty,  reconnaissances,  marches,  handling 
troops  on  the  field  of  battle — in  other 
words,  the  means  required  to  put  troops  to 
the  best  possible  use,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  use 
whatever — all  this  requires  for  its  proper 
execution  a  combination  of  theory  and 
practice,  of  education  and  experience,  that 
can  be  acquired  only  through  a  regular 
establishment.    Moreover,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  never  before  has  technical 
science  played  so  great  a  part  in  war, 
and  never  before  was  thorough  scientific 


knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  in  all  its 
branches,  so  necessary  to  insure  success. 

The  question  for  us  to  solve  is,  what 
portion  of  the  duties  of  our  armed  forces 
can  the  militia,  or  National  Guard,  be 
fitted  to  perform,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  how  can  they  best 
be  so  fitted  ? 

There  are  some  of  these  duties  which 
the  National  Guard,  as  such,  can  not  be 
qualified  to  perform  alone,  for  want  of 
the  requisite  time  and  opportunities. 

By  attempting  too  much,  nothing  will 
be  achieved ;  while  if  our  efforts  are  con- 
fined to  the  entirely  practicable,  much 
good  will  be  attained. 

Before  proceeding  with  our  subject  it  is 
proper  to  consider  the  probabilities  and 
possibilities  of  the  future,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  necessity  for  armed  forces  of 
any  kind. 

First  let  us  glance  hastily  at  some  of  the 
possible  and  probable  sources  of  difficulty 
from  abroad.  This  is  a  nation  of  more 
than  50,000,000  of  people,  proud,  self-reli- 
ant, enterprising,  and  courageous.  Well 
within  the  memories  of  a  large  part  of  our 
population  we  possessed  a  vast  mercantile 
marine,  whose  flag  was  seen  in  every  port 
of  the  known  world.  One  of  our  great- 
est needs  is  an  outlet  in  foreign  markets 
for  the  immense  products  of  our  soil  and 
of  our  manufactories.  It  is  certain  as 
fate  that  under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
and  with  wise  legislation,  our  commercial 
marine  will  soon  revive,  and  erelong  re- 
sume its  old  position  before  the  world. 

One  effect  of  this  change  will  be  to 
throw  us  into  still  closer  relations  with 
the  other  nations — relations  in  the  main 
very  beneficial  to  all,  but  at  the  same  time 
rendering  us  more  liable  to  be  affected  by 
their  difficulties,  and  necessarily  giving 
rise  to  causes  of  friction  from  which  we 
are  now  free. 

For  example,  when  the  western  Atlan- 
tic is  once  more  crowded  with  our  ships 
engaged  in  commerce  with  all  parts  of  the 
world,  we  will  begin  to  ask  ourselves  by 
what  right  a  foreign  nation  holds  a  cor- 
don of  fortified  naval  stations  command- 
ing so  many  avenues  of  approach  to  our 
shores,  and  enabling  it  to  cut  off  our  ves- 
sels in  the  event  of  war.  Halifax,  the 
Bermudas,  Nassau,  and  Jamaica  are  im- 
portant to  England  not  so  much  for  pur- 
X)oseof  self-protection,  not  so  much  for  her 
own  commerce,  as  they  are  for  bases  of 
operation  against  us. 
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In  the  late  war,  if  Bermuda  and  Nassau 
had  been  in  our  possession,  the  contest 
would  have  been  shortened  some  two  years, 
for  blockade -running  would  have  been 
well-nigh  impossible. 

This  is  one  cause  of  friction  which  must 
inevitably  arise  with  our  growth,  and  one 
reason  why  we  should  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend our  sea-coast. 

Other  similar  probabilities  could  be  men- 
tioned, as  in  the  event  of  the  question  aris- 
ing of  the  cession  of  Cuba  by  Spain  to  any 
other  European  power. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  desire  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba — certainly  not  for  a 
long  time  to  come — but  we  should  and 
would  go  to  war  rather  than  allow  that 
key  of  the  Grulf  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
any  other  European  nation. 

There  is  no  reason,  apparently,  why  our 
relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
should  be  other  than  most  friendly,  but 
so  long  as  her  connection  with  Great  Brit- 
ain remains  unchanged,  she  would  neces- 
sarily become  involved  in  any  difficulty 
arising  between  her  mother  country  and 
ourselves. 

There  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  hos- 
tilities with  Mexico ;  but  when  we  consid- 
er the  wide  differences  of  religion,  race, 
laws,  and  habits  between  us,  it  is  possible 
that  trouble  may  grow  out  of  questions 
arising  from  the  business  relations  so  rap- 
idly developing,  the  large  investments  of 
American  capital  in  railways  and  other 
industrial  enterprises,  the  great  number 
of  our  people  consequently  residing  in 
Mexico,  and  the  oft-recurring  border  dif- 
ficulties, and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  assume  that 
no  difficulty  can  occur  requiring  the  em- 
ployment of  troops. 

The  subject  of  the  construction  of  ca- 
nals across  the  Isthmus  is  of  vast  interest 
to  us.  Should  the  Panama  Canal  ever 
be  completed,  and  even  during  its  con- 
struction, serious  questions  are  likely  to 
arise,  requiring  us  to  be  prepared  to  en- 
force our  rights  and  protect  the  privileges 
of  our  commerce. 

When  in  the  near  future  the  inevitable 
construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is 
undertaken  and  completed  by  American 
capital,  under  the  protection  of  our  gov- 
ernment, we  must  still  more  be  prepared 
to  defend  its  neutrality  and  insure  its  un- 
disturbed use  as  the  best  possible  water 
route  between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples. 
My  purpose  has  been  accomplished  if  it 
has  been  shown  that  there  is  such  a  prob- 
ability of  strained  relations  with  other 
countries  as  to  render  it  incumbent  upon 
us  to  maintain  a  certain  state  of  prepara- 
tion for  war.  If  we  remain  entirely  un- 
prepared, it  is  quite  certain  that  the  emer- 
gencies will  arise  all  too  promptly,  while 
if  we  are  ready  for  them,  hostilities  may 
well  be  averted.  So  much  for  external, 
a  word  now  in  regard  to  our  internal, 
sources  of  trouble. 

With  respect  to  the  ever-burning  In- 
dian question — so  often  "finally  settled," 
only  to  break  out  again  almost  with  the 
regularity  of  machinery— it  might  suffice 
to  bid  my  readers  consult  the  daily  pa- 
pers, which,  as  I  write,  are  filled  with  the 
sickening  details  of  the  horrors  commit- 
ted by  Geronimo  and  his  Apaches,  and  of 
the  terror  and  apprehension  felt  upon  the 
borders  in  consequence  of  the  threaten- 
ing and  uneasy  attitude  of  the  Cheyennes, 
the  Arrapahoes,  and  other  tribes. 

Until  the  entire  control  of  Indian  af- 
fairs is  vested  in  the  army,  with  sufficient 
means  to  enforce  its  decisions;  until  the 
younger  Indians  are  imbued  with  new 
habits,  desires,  and  ambitions,  and  the 
elder  disarmed,  and,  where  necessary, 
overawed  by  the  display  of  overwhelm- 
ing force;  until  the  tribal  organizations 
are  broken  up,  and  the  Indians  brought 
under  the  operation  of  the  same  laws  as 
the  white  man,  alike  for  his  punishment 
and  protection ;  until  the  frontiersman 
can  regard  the  Indian  as  a  fellow-citizen, 
or  at  least  as  a  human  being,  instead  of  a 
murderous  savage  more  akin  to  a  wild 
beast  than  to  a  man — it  is  idle  to  expect  a 
cessation  of  these  outbreaks  so  constantly 
recurring  throughout  the  vast  territory 
dotted  by  their  reservations. 

Whether  the  cow-boy,  the  trader,  the 
miner,  or  the  Indian  be  at  fault,  so  long 
as  the  present  conditions  endure  tliere 
must  be  a  repetition  of  outbreaks  or  of 
the  apprehension  of  them. 

Those  who  are  protected  from  all  pos- 
sible danger  by  an  insuperable  barrier  can 
not  realize  the  horrors  resulting  from  the 
raid  of  a  few  Indians,  the  immense  difli- 
culty  of  apprehending  them,  and  the  mor- 
al sufferings  and  material  losses  resulting 
from  the  mere  apprehension  of  an  Indian 
outbreak  even  on  a  small  scale. 

Among  the  widely  scattered  and  de- 
fenseless settlements  a  party  of  less  than 
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a  score  of  Indians  can  with,  impunity  cre- 
ate immense  devastation,  and  the  mere 
possibility  of  such  a  thing-  vastly  impedes 
the  material  development  of  the  country. 

So  long-  as  this  possibility  exists  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  general  government  to 
provide  fully  against  it  at  any  cost.  The 
great  difficulty  under  which  our  army 
has  always  labored  is  that  it  has  been  re- 
quired to  perform  onerous  and  most  dan- 
gerous work  with  an  entirely  insufficient 
force.  It  has  always  done  its  best  to 
compensate  for  its  paucity  of  numbers  by 
audacity  and  celerity ;  but  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  possible,  which  our  army  has  too 
often  been  called  upon  to  exceed. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  our  losses  in  Indian 
wars  have  been  far  more  than  quadrupled 
by  the  necessity  of  attempting  the  impos- 
sible, and  too  much  praise  can  never  be 
given  to  the  brave  men  who  have  unflinch- 
ingly made  the  endeavor,  with  no  other 
incitement  than  their  innate  heroism  and 
pride  in  their  profession. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  cruel  and 
unjust  to  put  brave  men  to  such  a  test  un- 
necessarily, even  the  paltry  consideration 
of  economy  demands  a  different  system,  for 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  comparative- 
ly slight  increase  of  expenditure  caused  by 
increasing  the  force  of  the  present  estab- 
lishment by  the  addition  of  10,000  privates 
to  the  existing  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  would  be  far  more  than  met  by 
the  diminished  cost  of  transportation  and 
the  increased  prosperity  of  the  country  re- 
sulting from  the  secure  and  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  immense 
region  affected  by  the  Indian  question. 
When,  with  sucli  an  increased  force,  the 
excellent  policy  of  concentrating  the  army 
at  a  small  number  of  large  posts — so  justly 
approved  by  the  Lieutenant-General  com- 
manding— can  be  fully  carried  out,  disci- 
pline and  efficiency  will  be  very  much  im- 
proved, and  all  outbreaks  will  be  nipped 
in  the  bud,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
the  Indians  will  recognize  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting them. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  insist  too 
strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  j)lacing  the 
management  of  Indian  affairs  under  the 
War  Department,  and  in  the  immediate 
hands  of  army  officers,  who  should  act  as 
Indian  agents. 

With  such  suspicious  creatures  as  the 
Indians  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  should  be  unity  of  management  and 
control,  and  no  shadow  of  doubt  in  their 


minds  as  to  the  prompt  and  entire  fulfill- 
ment alike  of  promises  and  threats. 

The  establishment  of  schools  for  Indian 
children  is  a  very  important  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  their  effect  is  excellent, 
so  far  as  they  go;  but  from  the  imperfect 
knowledge  in  my  possession  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  should  be  established  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  that  thus  far  a  mistake 
has  been  made  in  attempting  to  spread 
their  advantages  over  too  many  tribes  at 
the  same  time.  If  a  small  number  of  edu- 
cated young  Indians — half  a  dozen  or  so — 
are  sent  back  to  their  tribe,  they  are  too 
few  to  stand  alone  and  keep  each  other  in 
countenance,  and  are  apt  to  be  lost  m  the 
mass  of  the  tribe  without  producing  much, 
if  any,  influence  upon  them;  while  if,  in- 
stead of  taking  half  a  dozen  from  each  of 
several  tribes,  as  many  as  a  hundred  are 
taken  from  one  tribe,  they  would  upon 
their  return  strengthen  each  other,  and 
accomplish  good  results  with  the  others. 

During  a  large  part  of  our  existence  as 
a  nation  many  of  our  people  were  disposed 
to  doubt  the  possibility  of  any  internal 
danger  in  the  form  of  riots  or  insurrec- 
tions, forgetting  that  such  troubles  arose 
from  the  very  beginning  of  our  history. 

The  Shays  rebellion  and  the  whiskey 
insurrection  were  episodes  of  our  early 
youth;  the  "Native  American",  the  anti- 
negro,  and  the  draft  riots,  the  war  itself, 
and  the  regrettable  and  wide-spread  dis- 
turbances of  1877  suffice  to  show  that  at  no 
time  have  we  been  entirely  free  from  ele- 
ments of  disorder  requiring  the  active  in- 
terposition of  armed  force. 

It  is  idle  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
there  now  exists  in  certain  localities  an 
element,  mostly  imported  from  abroad, 
fraught  with  danger  to  order  and  well-be- 
ing unless  firmly  and  wisely  controlled. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  socialism,  atheism,  or  anarchy:  let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  even  the  most  extreme 
of  extremists  are  rarely  altogether  wrong, 
or  without  some  shadow  of  right,  or  what 
they  believe  to  be  right.  They  are  often 
right  as  to  many  of  their  facts,  but  wrong 
as  to  their  conclusions,  and  entirely  miS' 
taken  as  to  the  practicable  methods  of 
gaining  their  ends.  It  is  but  just  and  fair 
to  listen  honestly  to  what  they  have  to 
say,  and  if  any  wrong  thing  be  found,  then 
to  right  it  so  far  as  practicable. 

There  is  no  possible  objection  to  free 
and  fair  discussion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
sure  to  do  good. 
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There  is  no  sound  objection  to  labor 
unions,  for  labor  has  as  much  right  as 
capital  to  unite  for  its  own  protection 
and  to  improve  its  own  condition,  and  all 
candid  men  must  acknowledge  that  the 
condition  of  the  masses  of  laboring-men 
among  the  Christian  nations  is  not  what 
a  sincere  Christian  would  like  to  have  it. 

Frankly  and  fully  acknowledging  that 
the  much  needed  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  classes  is  an  inevi- 
table and  the  most  important  problem  of 
the  immediate  future,  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  insisted  upon — as  much  in  their 
own  interest  as  in  that  of  the  society  of 
which  they  form  so  important  a  part — 
that  in  the  prosecution  of  their  ends  the 
labor  organizations  shall  restrict  them- 
selves to  fair,  open,  honorable,  and  legal 
methods;  that  they  must  never  resort 
to  violence  toward  either  the  persons  or 
property  of  their  employers,  or  toward 
those  of  their  comrades  who  may  hold 
different  views ;  and  that  they  must,  still 
in  their  own  interest,  always  recognize 
the  fundamental  truth  that  each  man's 
liberty  of  action  is  bounded  by  the  equal 
rights  of  his  fellow-men.  To  pass  beyond 
this  limit  is  license,  not  liberty;  a  crime, 
not  a  virtue  or  a  privilege.  The  individ- 
ual who  perpetrates  this  crime  becomes  at 
once  a  fit  subject  for  the  repressive  action 
of  the  law.  When  a  mass  of  men  too  nu- 
merous to  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  the  law  place  themselves  in 
the  same  category,  the  safety  of  the  state 
and  the  security  of  their  fellow-citizens 
require  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  armed  force. 

The  good  of  the  community,  the  safety 
of  innocent  members  of  society,  require 
that  the  moment  the  necessity  for  this  ac- 
tion arises,  it  should  be  i)i'ompt  and  effi- 
cient. But  in  all  such  cases  prevention 
is  better  than  cure,  and  all  concerned 
should  learn  that  when  peaceable  discus- 
sion is  exhausted,  there  stands  ready  for 
instant  use  a  well- disciplined  force  pre- 
pared to  act  upon  the  instant  to  support 
the  majest}^  of  the  law. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  this  country  dan- 
ger is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  organ- 
ization of  legitimate  labor,  because  our 
working-men  are  as  a  rule  intelligent  and 
industrious,  good  citizens  and  good  fa- 
thers of  families.  Knowing  and  prepared 
to  maintain  their  own  rights,  they  respect 
the  legitimate  rights  of  others,  and  realize 
the  fact  that  the  well-being  and  happiness 


of  their  families  depend  upon  the  pre- 
servation of  order  and  security:  not  that 
kind  of  order  which  prevents  the  many 
from  ascending  in  the  scale  of  happiness 
and  prosperity  as  the  reward  of  honest 
industry,  nor  that  kind  of  security  which 
enables  a  privileged  few  to  keep  the  many 
in  a  state  of  subjection  and  abject  pov- 
erty, but  order  and  security  as  we  un- 
derstand them  in  this  free  land  of  ours — • 
an  order  and  security  which  afford  free 
scope  to  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
all,  which  give  equal  political  rights  and 
equal  personal  freedom  to  all  within  our 
limits ;  under  which  those  favored  in  this 
world's  goods  may  retain  them  if  provi- 
dent, but  with  the  certainty  that  they  or 
their  descendants  will  find  their  deserved 
lower  level  if  wasteful  squanderers,  while 
the  poorest  son  of  toil,  if  honest,  capable, 
and  industrious,  sees  open  for  himself  and 
his  children  the  pathway  to  honor  and 
well-being. 

Our  nation  is  a  nation  of  working-men, 
whether  their  labor  be  intellectual  or  the 
no  less  useful  and  honorable  labor  with 
the  hand. 

Our  danger,  if  danger  there  be,  will 
come,  not  from  the  true  working-men,  but 
from  those  who  do  not  labor  and  do  not 
intend  to  do  so,  but  prefer  to  gain  an  easy 
living  by  misguiding  and  deceiving  the 
true  working-men,  and,  emulating  the 
wreckers  of  by-gone  times,  seek  with  their 
false  lights  to  lure  the  ship  of  society  upon 
the  rocks  of  anarchy  and  atheism,  that 
they  may  prey  upon  the  remnants  of  the 
rich  cargo  washed  to  the  shore. 

The  theories  of  the  anarchists,  interna- 
tionalists, and  nihilists  have  only  recent- 
ly found  their  way  among  us;  they  are 
strictly  foreign  productions,  which  our 
protective  tariff  has  not  sufficed  to  ex- 
clude, and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  can 
make  any  considerable  or  lasting  head- 
way among  our  own  people. 

The  people  of  America  realize  that  the 
institutions  under  which  we  live  are  of 
our  own*making;  tliat  tlie  majority  rule 
and  make  the  laws ;  that,  under  the  God 
whom  we  worship,  our  happiness  depends 
upon  the  security  of  these  institutions; 
that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  our  govern- 
ment is  the  happiness  and  inviolability  of 
our  families;  and  that  our  dearest  aim  in 
life  is  to  secure  the  well-being  of  our 
children. 

It  is  to  the  highest  extent  improbable, 
nay,  it  is  impossible,  that  free  and  enlight- 
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ened  Americans  can  abandon  all  tliey 
clierisli  far  more  tlian  life  itself  in  order 
to  court  misery  and  ruin  at  the  call  of  a 
few  misguided  or  wicked  men,  wlio  have 
brought  hither  theories  which  have 
wrought  destruction  and  no  particle  of 
good  wherever  they  have  attempted  to 
carry  them  into  practice  in  the  Old  World. 
When  the  moment  for  action  arrives, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  masses  of  Americans  will  deal 
with  these  men  and  their  wild  theories. 

The  ultimate  result  is  not  for  a  moment 
doubtful.  But  as  these  men  openly  avow 
their  intention  of  organizing  and  arming 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  their  views  into 
practical  effect,  it  is  wise  to  prepare  the 
means  of  crushing  their  efforts  at  the  out- 
set, that  no  harm  may  come  to  the  inno- 
cent, and  that  the  ruin  invoked  may  fall 
solely  upon  the  heads  of  the  guilty  con- 
spirators. 

A  few  hours'  control  in  our  large  cities 
by  these  madmen  might  cause  almost  ir- 
reparable damage ;  the  opportunity  should 
not  be  afforded  them ;  and  they  will  never 
strike  the  blow  if  convinced  that  proper 
preparations  exist  to  meet  them. 

As  I  write  these  pages  two  of  our  largest 
and  most  x^i'osperous  Western  cities  are 
the  scenes  of  dangerous  disorders,  arising 
from  tlie  efforts  of  strikers  to  gain  their 
ends  by  violence.  Here  let  it  be  repeated 
that  our  legislators  should  calmly  exam- 
ine the  demands  even  of  extremists,  when 
made  without  threats  of  violence,  and 
nmch  more  those  of  the  moderate  men 
who  honestly  desire  to  attain  what  they 
regard  as  legitimate  changes. 

If  any  proper  and  prcictical  thing  is 
asked,  it  should  be  granted  promptly  and 
graciously;  but  if  an  attempt  is  made  to 
gain  their  ends  by  violence,  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  meet  force  promptly  witli 
overwhelming  force,  and  crush  the  out- 
break at  once  and  effectually. 

As  our  liability  to  danger  from  foreign 
wars  and  domestic  disturbances  is  much 
less  than  in  European  countries,  our  prep- 
arations may  be  on  a  much  smaller  scale, 
but  should  be  effective  as  far  as  they  go. 
Wliat  is  lacking  in  numbers  should  be 
made  up  in  efficiency. 

To  maintain  order  among  the  Indians 
the  regular  army  should  be  made  strong 
enough  to  dispense  with  aid  from  the  mili- 
tia, except  upon  extraordinary  occasions, 
when  an  outbreak  is  unusually  danger- 
ous, and  extends  over  a  wide  area;  but 
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the  organization  of  reliable  militia  in 
the  regions  nearest  the  Indian  country 
would  afford  the  means  of  furnishing  very 
valuable  re-enforcements  to  the  never  too 
numerous  regulars.  The  militia  could  at 
least  hold  the  posts,  leaving  the  regular 
force  for  active  operations. 

With  the  exception  of  some  cavalry 
companies  on  the  frontier,  capable  of  ren- 
dering efficient  service  against  Indians, 
it  is  not  i^racticable  to  maintain  in  time 
of  peace  a  militia  force  of  cavalry,  the  ex- 
pense and  the  difficulties  of  instruction  be- 
ing too  great.  The  same  objection  applies, 
as  a  rule,  to  field  artillery.  It  may,  then, 
be  laid  down  as  a  i^rinciple  that  the  regu- 
lar army  must  be  relied  upon  to  furnish 
all  the  cavalry  and  artillery  needed  in  the 
beginning  of  liostilities,  and  that  its  peace 
organization  should  be  arranged  to  meet 
that  contingency  ;  tliat  is,  it  should  con- 
tain a  far  greater  proportion  of  these  arms 
than  is  the  case  with  other  armies.  We 
have  ten  regiments  of  cavalry,  which,  with 
the  companies  brought  up  to  75  privates  in 
each,  could  furnish  about  11,000  in  all.  If 
sufficient  time  were  allowed  to  bring  the 
companies  up  to  100  privates,  the  total 
force  of  cavalry  would  be  some  14,000 — a 
very  respectable  body  if  united  on  any 
probable  field  of  war. 

It  should  be  stated  that  recent  European 
wars  have  not  caused  military  authorities 
to  regard  the  cavalry  as  of  less  importance 
than  formerly;  on  the  contrary,  the  tend- 
ency is  to  increase  that  arm  of  tbe  serv- 
ice, and  to  maintain  it  nearly  on  the  war 
footing  during  peace,  so  great  do  they  re- 
gard the  difficulty  of  forming  efficient 
cavalry  in  a  short  time. 

A  force  of  75  privates  per  company 
would  seem  to  be  the  least  strength  advis- 
able for  our  cavalry  in  ordinary  times. 
We  have  5  regiments  of  regular  artillery, 
of  12  batteries  each,  or  60  batteries  in  all, 
10  of  which  are  maintained  as  imperfect 
field  batteries. 

Our  25  regiments  of  regular  infantry 
should  in  peace  have  a  strength  of  at  least 
20,000  men,  and  in  war  be  brought  up  to 
an  etfective  of  some  35,000. 

To  provide  the  j^roper  proportions  of 
field-guns  for  this  maximum  force  of  our 
present  regular  regiments  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  would  require  25  batteries  of  6 
guns  each.  If  a  force  of  only  50,000  mili- 
tia infantry  Avere  called  out  for  war,  some 
25  more  regular  batteries  would  be  needed 
for  them,  making  50  in  all,  leaving  only 
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10  reg-ular  batteries  available  as  heavy  ar- 
tillery. If  the  militia  infantry  were  to  be 
partially  provided  v^ith  militia  batteries, 
Avhich  could  only  be  done  if  very  ample 
time  were  allowed  for  preparation,  quite 
one-third,  or  about  10  batteries,  of  the 
requisite  number  should  be  furnished  by 
the  regulars,  leaving-  25  batteries  to  garri- 
son our  great  line  of  harbor  defenses,  and 
to  act  as  siege  artillery  with  the  field  ar- 
mies. 

The  regular  artillery  is  not  in  a  satis- 
factory condition.  It  is  entirely  too  weak 
in  numbers,  is  too  much  scattered,  is  not 
afforded  the  means  of  proper  instruction 
in  the  duties  of  the  arm,  and  should  be 
provided  with  a  Chief  of  Artillery. 

The  two  light  batteries  allowed  each 
regiment  should  be  maintained  at  the  full 
war  strength,  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a 
day's  notice,  with  the  complement  of  6 
guns  each,  and  under  our  peculiar  circum- 
stances it  is  probable  that  a  strength  of  at 
least  8  guns  per  battery  would  be  advisa- 
ble on  the  war  footing. 

So  far  as  practicable,  all  the  field  bat- 
teries should  be  kept  together  at  one  sta- 
tion, where  all  proper  facilities  exist,  and 
where  they  could  receive  uniform  instruc- 
tion. 

The  minimum  number  of  privates  in 
each  battery  of  garrison,  or  heavy,  artil- 
lery should  be  75,  or,  still  better,  100.  They 
should  be  concentrated  at  points  affording 
suitable  means  of  instruction,  in  bodies  of 
not  less  than  12  batteries;  say  one  station 
of  12  batteries  on  the  Pacific  coast,  one  of 
the  same  strength  on  or  near  the  Gulf 
coast,  one  of  24  batteries  at  Fort  Monroe, 
and  one  of  12  batteries  on  New  York  Har- 
bor. These  four  stations  should  be  select- 
ed almost  entirely  with  reference  to  the 
facility  of  instruction  during  the  entire 
year,  for  the  means  of  communication  are 
now  so  ample  that  the  garrisons  could  be 
broken  up  and  assigned  to  their  war  sta- 
tions with  all  desirable  rapidity  upon  the 
first  threatening  of  danger.  The  addition- 
al strength  suggested  would  bring  up  the 
total  number  of  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  of  the  regular  artillery  to  about 
5200,  with  a  strength  of  75  privates  to  each 
battery;  and  with  100  privates  to  each  bat- 
tery the  total  strength  would  be  some  6450. 

Remembering  that  in  these  days  artil- 
lerists can  not  be  improvised  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  that  an  active  army 
of  operations  would  need  artillerists  for 
siege  guns,  etc.,  thus  making  a  further 


draft  upon  the  regulars,  it  can  not  be  said 
that  the  numbers  given  above  are  at  all 
beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  ordinary 
prudence,  and  even  with  this  full  streno-th 
it  would  still  be  necessary  to  draw  large- 
ly upon  the  militia. 

But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  pre- 
sent strength  of  the  five  artillery  regi- 
ments in  enlisted  men  is  only  some  2600, 
so  entirely  insufficient  for  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove 
that  some  means  must  be  resorted  to  for 
the  instruction  of  organizations  of  the  mi- 
litia as  heavy  artillery,  that  they  may 
supplement  the  totally  inadequate  force 
of  the  i^egulars. 

The  little  Engineer  Battalion  should  be 
constantly  maintained  at  the  full  war 
strength  of  600  men,  and  ought  to  be 
larger. 

The  total  additions  proposed  for  the  pri- 
vates of  the  regular  army  would  then 
amount  to  from  13,000  to  15,000,  making 
the  strength  from  37,000  to  39,000,  wdiich 
on  the  breaking  out  of  war  could  be  fur- 
ther increased  to  some  60,000  without  add- 
ing to  the  num.ber  of  organizations. 

In  time  of  peace,  if  the  National  Guard 
is  assisted  by  a  small  number  of  thorough- 
ly competent  regular  artillerists,  it  is  eas- 
ier to  instruct  them  in  the  management 
of  heavy  guns  than  to  perfect  them  in 
lield  artillery.  It  is  very  necessary,  then, 
to  provide  the  means  for  the  instruction 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  make  up 
for  the  inevitable  numerical  deficiency  of 
the  regulars  in  manning  the  guns  covering 
the  approaches  to  our  harbors  and  cities. 

One  other  duty  of  the  artillerist  can  be 
advantageously  intrusted  to  the  National 
Guard,  and  that  is  the  use  of  Gatling  and 
other  machine  guns,  as  well  as  ordinary 
field-guns,  for  use  in  cities  in  the  event  of 
riots. 

It  is  perfectly  practicable,  under  a  prop- 
er system,  to  form  in  time  of  peace  Na- 
tional Guard  regiments  of  infantry  capa- 
ble of  becoming  thoroughly  efficient  after 
a  sliort.#term  of  field  service,  and  compe- 
tent to  render  effectual  co-operation  with 
tlie  regulars  in  war. 

Til  ere  is  no  reason  why  the  organized 
militia  should  not  readily  be  ])laced  in 
condition  to  quell  all  riots  and  local  dis- 
turbances, even  Avliere  tliey  have  reached 
the  stage  of  incipient  organized  rebellion, 
and  they  should  be  fully  able  to  do  this 
work  without  any  aid  whatever  from  the 
regular  army,  which  need  then  be  called 
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upon  only  to  protect  the  property  of  the 
general  government. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  this  conntry  the  mere 
presence  of  a  handful  of  regulars  has  al- 
ways sufficed  to  prevent  or  quell  riots 
without  the  necessity  of  firing  upon  the 
mob.  Til  is  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  well  known  that  the  regulars  are  under 
thorough  discipline, and  will  unhesitating- 
ly obey  any  order  to  fire,  and  that  when 
they  fire  it  will  be  upon  the  mob,  and  not 
over  their  heads. 

The  National  Guards  will  accomplish 
precisely  the  same  results  wherever  it  is 
known  that  their  discipline  and  esprit  de 
corps  are  such  as  to  insure  their  prompt 
and  effective  obedience  of  any  orders  re- 
ceived, and  to  outweigh  any  personal 
sympathy  of  any  of  their  members  with 
individuals  in  the  mob.  This  is  doubt- 
less the  case  now  with  many  of  the  regi- 
ments throughout  the  country,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  case 
with  all,  and  that  all  should  preserve,  at 
the  moment  of  action,  that  steady  bear- 
ing, profound  silence,  and  complete  indif- 
ference to  danger  which  are  so  impressive 
and  conclusive  when  dealing  with  an  an- 
gry and  excited  mob.  In  brief,  I  would 
propose  that  the  mass  of  the  active  militia, 
or  National  Guard,  should  be  organized 
and  instructed  as  infantry;  that  they 
should  be  furnished  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  machine  and  field  guns,  drawn 
by  hand,  for  use  in  cities,  to  be  manned 
by  detachments  specially  detailed;  that  in 
the  districts  near  sea-coast  defenses  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  regiments  should  be  des- 
ignated and  instructed  as  heavy  artiller- 
ists ;  and  that  at  suitable  points  in  the  re- 
mote interior  a  moderate  number  of  com- 
panies of  moun  ted  men  should  be  organized 
to  co-operate  with  the  regulars  against  the 
Indians  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  emer- 
gency. 

As  the  existence  of  a  trustw^orthy  force 
of  the  National  Guard  is  important  to  the 
country  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual States,  it  is  only  just  that  the  gen- 
eral government  should  assume  its  fair 
share  of  the  expense. 

This  can  best  be  done  in  the  form  of 
arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  camp  and 
garrison  equipage,  etc. — in  order  to  in- 
sure uniformity  of  equipment  and  arma- 
ment— and  also  probably  in  the  issue  of 
rations,  and  even  of  pay  under  certain 
circumstances.  And  this  assistance  should 
be  apportioned  among  the  States,  not  in 


the  ratio  of  population,  but  according  to 
the  numbers  of  effective  militia  actually 
on  foot  in  each  State ;  moreover,  the  act- 
ual number  thus  to  be  aided  should  be  ap- 
portioned according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  case. 

For  example,  the  organization  of  heavy 
artillery  should  be  confined  to  the  States 
on  and  adjacent  to  the  sea-board  and  lake 
frontier,  within  whose  limits  permanent 
fortifications  exist,  or  where  temporary 
batteries  armed  with  heavy  guns  must 
certainly  be  erected  in  the  event  of  for- 
eign war;  moreover,  the  strength  of  these 
organizations  should  be  greatest  in  the 
States  nearest  our  most  extensive  and 
important  sea-coast  defenses,  for  instance, 
the  harbor  of  New  York. 

On  the  same  principle,  the  infantry  or- 
ganizations should  be  relatively  the  strong- 
est in  the  States  most  liable  to  foreign  at- 
tack, or  where  large  manufacturing  and 
mining  establishments  most  abound,  as 
these,  and  not  the  agricultural  regions, 
are  the  probable  centres  of  domestic  dis- 
turbance. 

While  it  is  very  desirable  to  organize  a 
certain  portion  of  the  National  Guard  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  it  has  never  been 
found  easy  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  the  men  together,  and 
the  lack  of  proper  facilities,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably practicable  to  lessen  these  difficul- 
ties by  granting  additional  pecuniary  aid, 
at  least  in  the  smaller  towns  w^liere  the 
troublesome  elements  are  not  present,  or 
at  least  in  a  very  small  proportion. 

But  the  essential  condition  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  w^hole  matter  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  discipline  and  esprit  de 
corps;  for  with  the  existence  of  these  ele- 
ments the  National  Guard  can  be  relied 
upon  to  do  its  duty  in  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order,  without  regard  to  personal 
sympathies,  and  that  this  can  be  brought 
about  I  do  not  doubt. 

In  preparing  legislation,  whether  by 
the  general  government  or  States,  to  car- 
ry out  these  purjioses,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  those  who  enter  the  Na- 
tional Guard  necessarily  give  to  the  pal)- 
lic  a  great  deal  of  their  time,  and  that 
with  those  who  form  the  vast  majority  of 
the  National  Guard  time  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  value,  and  that,  having  made 
this  most  important  contribution  to  the 
public  service,  they  sliould  be  relieved 
from  any  direct  pecuniary  demands. 
Their  arms,  equipments,  uniforms,  armo- 
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ries,  etc.,  should  be  furnished  free  of  cost, 
and  ivhen  they  are  called  out  during 
working-  hours,  whether  for  duty  or  in- 
struction, other  than  mere  parades  for 
their  own  gratification,  they  should  re- 
ceive fair  compensation,  and  all  necessary 
expenses  for  their  subsistence  and  trans- 
portation should  be  paid.  An  efficient 
National  G-uard  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  ne- 
cessity, and  the  public  can  well  afford  to 
meet  the  cost,  provided  it  is  kept  within 
just  limits,  and  expended  wisely  and  hon- 
estly. 

Now  as  to  the  strength  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

1.  Heavy  Artillery. — Not  possessing 
accurate  data  as  to  the  armament  of  our 
various  coast  defenses,  I  must  rely  upon 
general  considerations,  and  can  give  only 
approximate  results.  I  assume  that  the 
regiments  will  consist  of  twelve  batteries, 
of  a  strength  of  from  100  to  150  men  for 
each  battery.  The  Pacific  coast  would 
probably  require  at  least  two,  and  perhaps 
three,  regiments,  the  Gulf  coast  some  five 
regiments,  the  Atlantic  coast  some  twenty 
regiments,  the  lake  frontier  one  regiment 
— some  twenty- eight  to  thirty  regiments 
ill  all.  There  should  be  a  Chief  of  Artil- 
lery of  the  United  States  army,  who, 
among  his  other  duties,  should  be  charged 
with  the  general  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  instruction  of  these  regiments,  to 
be  conducted  by  officers  and  men  of  the 
regular  artillery  detailed  for  the  purpose. 
The  instruction  should  include  the  use  of 
heavy  guns,  the  method  of  construction 
of  earthen  batteries,  laying  platforms, 
construction  of  temporary  magazines,  cut- 
ting embrasures,  etc.,  etc.,  so  that  these 
militia  artillerists  could  direct  ordinary 
workmen  to  advantage.  As  these  regi- 
ments would  necessarily  be  drilled  also 
as  infantry,  they  Avould  be  available  for 
all  purposes  of  repressing  interior  com- 
motions. 

2.  Infantry.  —  In  determining  the 
strength  of  the  infantry  of  the  National 
Guard  it  would  probably  be  advisable  to 
arrange  the  States  in  groups,  which  sug- 
gest themselves  quite  naturally  when  the 
possible  employment  of  the  troops  is  con- 
sidered. In  the  first  place,  it  is  as  con- 
venient an  arrangement  as  any  to  allow 
as  many  battalions  as  there  are  Congres- 
sional districts,  varying  the  strength  of 
battalions  in  the  different  groups,  and 
sometimes  in  States  of  the  same  group, 
and  not  necessarily  organizing  a  battalion 


in  each  Congressional  district,  but  for  suf- 
ficient reasons  to  omit  some  districts,  and 
form  two  or  more  in  others.  It  would 
generally  be  advisable  to  constitute  regi- 
ments of  two  or  more  battalions.  The 
New  England  and  Middle  States,  includ- 
ing Maryland  and  Delaware,  naturally 
group  themselves  together,  all  being  lia- 
ble to  attack  in  a  war  with  first-class  Eu- 
ropean powers,  and  many  of  them  having 
large  manufacturing  centres  and  exten- 
sive mining  establishments.  These  States 
have  one  hundred  and  two  Congressional 
districts,  giving  as  many  battalions,  which, 
with  an  average  of  800  men  per  battalion, 
would  give  81,600  infantry  for  the  entire 
group — an  ample  force  for  all  probable 
needs.  Thus  New  York  would  have  thir- 
ty-four battalions,  which  might  be  form- 
ed into  seventeen  regiments,  and  with  a 
strength  of  800  men  per  battalion,  would 
give  27,200  infantry  for  the  State — none 
too  many.  New  Jersey  would  have  seven 
battalions  of  800  each,  giving  5600  for  the 
State.  A  second  group  would  be  com- 
posed of  Vii'ginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  which  would  have  thir- 
ty-six battalions  of  a  total  sti^ength  of  700 
each,  giving  25,200  for  the  group.  A  third 
group  would  consist  of  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  having 
thirty-four  battalions  of  700  men  each — a 
total  of  23,800.  TJie  fourth  group  would 
be  made  up  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  having  seven- 
ty-four battalions  of  600  each — a  total  of 
44,400.  Another  group  would  consist  of 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota, 
having  sixty  battalions  of  500  each — a  to- 
tal of  30,000.  A  sixth  group  of  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Ar- 
izona, Dakota,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  hav- 
ing seventeen  battalions  of  500  each,  or  a 
total  of  8500.  The  last  group  would  be 
made  up  of  California,  having  six  battal- 
ions of  1000  each,  Oregon,  one  battalion  of 
1000,  Nevada,  one  battalion  of  800,  and 
WaslTington  Territory,  one  battalion  of 
1000 — a  total  for  the  group  of  8800,  giving 
a  total  infantry  force  of  222,300. 

3.  Cavalry. — It  would  probably  be  prac- 
ticable, and  certainly  advantageous,  to  or- 
ganize companies  of  cavalry  or  mounted 
infantry  somewhat  as  follows:  Texas, five 
companies  of  100  each ;  New  Mexico,  three 
companies ;  Arizona,  three  companies ; 
Utah,  three  companies ;  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, one  company;  Idaho,  one  compa- 
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ny  ;  Montana,  two  companies  ;  Dakota, 
two  companies  ;  California,  two  compa- 
nies— some  twenty-two  companies  in  all. 

Tims  the  total  authorized  force  would 
be :  Heavy  artillery,  thirty  regiments  of 
some  36,000  men  ;  cavalry,  twenty- two 
companies  of  2200  men  ;  infantry,  three 
hundred  and  thirty -two  battalions  of 
222,300  men— a  total  of  260,500  men. 

Such  a  force  as  this  would  suffice  for 
all  probable  contingencies  for  many  years 
to  come,  except  that,  as  the  population  in- 
creases on  the  Mexican  frontier  and  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  number  of  battalions 
there  should  be  increased  as  rapidly  as 
needed. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  whole  of  this 
force  could  be  organized  immediately,  but 
the  appropriation  for  the  purpose  should 
be  ample  to  furnish  the  necessary  supplies 
and  assistance  as  rapidly  as  required. 

During  the  first  few  years  the  amount 
of  money  expended  would  be  considerable, 
but  the  organization  once  effected  and 
supplied,  the  annual  expense  would  be 
light  in  comparison  with  the  results. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  general  govern- 
ment should  supply,  free  of  cost,  all  the 
arms,  ammunition,  and  equipments,  serv- 
ice uniforms  for  officers  and  men,  all  ne- 
cessary camp  and  garrison  equipage,  med- 
ical stores  and  ambulances,  instruments 
for  bands  and  field  music,  the  requisite 
transportation  and  rations  for  officers  and 
men  when  the  troops  are  called  out  for 
such  instruction  in  camp  and  garrison  as 
the  general  government  specifies. 

But  the  individual  States  should  provide 
the  pay  of  officers  and  men  Avhen  called 
out  for  instruction,  and  should  also  pro- 
vide armories  with  the  necessary  furni- 
ture, and  the  grounds  for  the  camps  of 
instruction. 

The  officers  and  men  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  ]Day  from  their  own  pockets  any 
of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  organiza- 
tion; their  time  should  be  their  only  con- 
tribution, and  even  that  should  be  paid 
for  under  the  circumstances  which  have 
already  been  specified. 

After  determining  the  amount  of  serv- 
iceable breech-loading  rifles,  and  of  camp 
and  garrison  equipage  and  service  uni- 
forms, etc.,  now  in  possession  of  the  State, 
the  annual  appropriation  by  Congress 
should  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  sup- 
plies within  a  period  of  three  or  four 
years. 

It  should  be  obligatory — a  condition  of 


the  aid  rendered  by  the  United  States — that 
the  infantry  and  cavalry  should  pass  at 
least  ten  days  each  year  in  a  suitable  camp 
of  instruction^  and  that  the  artillery  should 
pass  at  least  the  same  time  in  permanent 
works,  or  at  other  j^oints  where  they  can 
receive  instruction  in  handling  heavy 
guns  and  their  other  duties.  The  course 
of  instruction  for  all  arms  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  general  government  and 
strictly  adhered  to.  It  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  ordinary  drills,  reviews,  dress 
parades,  and  guard  mounting,  but  should 
include  target  practice,  guard  and  outpost 
duty  as  x^i'acticed  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
patrols,  reconnaissances,  attack  and  de- 
fense of  positions,  route  marches,  field  ma- 
noeuvres under  tire,  etc. 

It  would  be  advantageous,  wherever 
practicable,  to  assign  regular  troops  of  the 
different  arms  to  these  camps,  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  their  example,  but  to  es- 
tablish good  relations  between  them,  and 
to  accustom  the  National  Guard  to  act 
with  the  other  arms  of  service. 

When  practicable,  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  have  the  camps  large  enough 
for  a  brigade  or  division.  The  supply  of 
arms  and  other  accessories  of  the  general 
government  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  troops  actually  enlisted, 
organized,  and  efficient. 

Whatever  objection  may  be  offered  to 
the  expenditure  required  to  perfect  such  an 
organization  of  the  National  Guard  can 
be  met  by  the  simple  statement  of  the 
fact,  proved  so  often  in  our  own  history, 
that  our  habitual  economy  in  time  of 
peace  has  always  been  far  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  consequent  undu- 
ly heavy  cost  of  preparing  suddenly  for 
war.  When  we  have  a  National  Guard 
of  sufficient  strength,  well  armed  and 
equipped  for  service,  passably  disciplined, 
accustomed  to  use  their  weapons  and  to 
act  together,  instructed  in  the  rudiments, 
at  least,  of  field  service — in  such  a  condi- 
tion, in  brief,  that  a  few  weeks'  service  in 
the  camp  and  field  will  convert  them  into 
respectable  soldiers,  we  shall  have  a  force 
not  only  quite  capable  of  crushing  out  in 
its  beginning  any  attempt  at  riot  or  intes- 
tine disturbance,  but  also  of  so  promptly 
and  efficiently  supporting  our  little  regular 
army  that  none  of  our  neighbors  will  be 
likely  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  us,  nor  will 
any  more  remote  power  dream  for  a  mo- 
ment of  endeavoring  to  effect  a  landing 
upon  our  shores. 
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A  PLANTATION  ECHO. 


"  TT7ELL,  suli,  dat's  a  fac — dat's  what 
Vt    Marse  George  aFays  said.  'Tis 
hard  to  spile  Christmas  anyways." 

The  speaker  was  "  Unc'  Edinburg*,"  the 
driver  from  Werrowcoke,  where  I  was  go- 
ing to  spend  Christmas;  the  time  was 
Christmas  Eve,  and  the  place  the  muddi- 
est road  in  eastern  Virginia — a  measure 
which,  I  feel  sure,  will  to  those  who  have 
any  experience  establish  its  claim  to  dis- 
tinction . 

A  half -hour  before,  he  had  met  me  at 
the  station,  the  queerest-looking,  ragged- 
est  old  darky  conceivable,  brandishing  a 
cedar-staffed  whip  of  enormous  propor- 
tions in  one  hand,  and  clutching  a  calico 
letter-bag  with  a  twisted  string  in  the  oth- 
er; and  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  in- 
terval of  temporary  suspicion  on  his  part, 
due  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that  my  lug- 
gage consisted  of  only  a  hand-satchel  in- 
stead of  a  trunk,  we  had  been  steadily 
progressing  in  mutual  esteem. 

"Dee's  a  boy  standin'  by  my  mules;  I 
got  de  ker'idge  heali  for  you,"  had  been 
his  first  remark  on  my  making  myself 
known  to  liim.  "  Mistis  say  as  how  you 
might  bring  a  trunk." 

I  at  once  saw  my  danger,  and  muttered 
something  about  "a  short  visit,"  but  this 
only  made  matters  worse. 

"  Dee  don'  nobody  nuver  pay  short  vis- 
its dyah,"  he  said,  decisively,  and  I  fell  to 
other  tactics. 

"You  couldn-  spile  Christmas  den  no- 
ways," he  repeated,  refiectingly,  while  his 
little  mules  trudged  knee-deep  through 
the  mud.  "Twuz  Christmas  den,  sho' 
hiough,"  he  added,  the  fires  of  memory 
smouldering,  and  then,  as  they  blazed  into 
sudden  flame,  he  asserted,  positively: 
"Dese  heali  free-issue  niggers  don'  know 
what  Christmas  is.  Hog  meat  an'  pop 
crackers  don'  meek  Christmas.  Hit  tecks 
ole  times  to  meek  a  sho-'nough,  tyahin'- 
down  Christmas.  Gord  !  I's  seen  'em  ! 
But  de  v>^uss  Christmas  I  ever  seen  tunned 
out  de  best  in  de  een,"  he  added,  with 
sudden  warmtli,  "an'  dat  wuz  de  Christ- 
mas me  an'  Marse  George  an'  Reveller  all 
got  drownded  down  at  Braxton's  Creek. 
You's  hearn  'bout  dat  ?" 

As  lie  was  sitting  beside  me  in  solid  flesh 
and  blood,  and  looked  as  little  ethereal  in 
his  old  hat  and  x)atched  clothes  as  an  old 


oak  stump  would  have  done,  and  as  Colonel 
Staunton  had  made  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion when  he  led  his  regiment  through  the 
Chickahominy  thickets  against  McClel- 
lan's  intrenchments,  I  was  forced  to  con- 
fess that  I  had  never  been  so  favored,  but 
would  like  to  hear  about  it  now;  and  with 
a  hitch  of  the  lap  blanket  under  his  out- 
side knee,  and  a  supererogatory  jerk  of  the 
reins,  he  began : 

' '  Well,  you  know,  Marse  George  was  jes 
eighteen  when  he  went,  to  college.  I  went 
wid  him,  'cause  me  an'  him  wuz  de  same 
age;  I  was  born  like  on  a  Sat'day  in  de 
Christmas,  an'  he  wuz  born  in  de  new  year 
on  a  Chuesday,  an'  my  mammy  nussed  us 
bofe  at  one  breast.  Dat's  de  reason  maybe 
liuccome  we  took  so  to  one  nurr.  He  sut- 
ney  set  a  heap  o'  sto'  by  me ;  an'  I  'ain' 
nuver  see  nobody  yit  wuz  good  to  me  as 
Marse  George." 

The  old  fellow,  after  a  short  reverie,  went 
on : 

"Well,  we  growed  up  togerr,  jes  as  to 
say  two  stalks  in  one  hill.  We  cotch  ole 
hyahs  togerr,  an'  we  hunted  'possums  to- 
gerr, an'  'coons.  Lord  I  he  wuz  a  climber ! 
I  'member  a  fight  he  had  one  night  up  in 
de  ve'y  top  of  a  big  poplar-tree  wid  a  'coon, 
wliar  he  done  gone  up  after,  an'  he  flung 
he  hat  over  he  head;  an'  do'  de  varmint 
leetle  mo'  tyah  him  all  to  pieces,  he  fotch 
him  down  dat  tree  'live;  aii'  me  an'  him 
had  him  at  Christmas.  'Coon  meat  mighty 
good  when  dee  fat,  you  know  ?" 

As  this  was  a  direct  request  for  my  judg- 
ment, I  did  not  have  the  moral  courage  to 
raise  an  issue,  although  my  views  on  the 
subject  of  'coon  meat  are  well  known  to 
my  family,  so  I  grunted  something  v/hicli 
I  doubt  not  he  took  for  assent,  and  lie  pro- 
ceeded : 

"  Dee  warn'  nuttin  he  didn'  lead  de  row 
in ;  he  wuz  de  bes'  swimmer  I  ever  see,  an' 
he  haiidled  a  skiff  same  as  a  fish  handle 
heself.  An'  I  wuz  Avid  Inm  constant ;  whar- 
ever  you  see  Marse  George,  dyah  Edinburg 
sho,  jes  like  he  shadow.  So  twuz,  when 
he  went  to  de  university;  'twarn'  nuttin 
would  do  but  I  got  to  go  too.  Marster  he 
didn'  teck  much  to  de  notion,  but  Marse 
George  wouldn'  have  it  no  urr  way,  an' 
co'se  mistis  she  teck  he  side.  So  I  went 
'long  as  he  body-servant  to  teck  keer  on 
him  an'  help  meek  him  a  gent'man.  An' 
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he  wnz,  too.  From  time  he  ^ot  dyah  tell 
he  come  'way  he  wuz  de  liead  man. 

"Dee  warn'  but  one  man  dyah  didn' 
compliment  him,  an'  dat  wuz  Mr.  Darker. 
But  he  warn'  nuttin!  not  dat  he  didn' 
come  o'  rig-ht  good  fambly — 'cep'  dee  pol- 
itics ;  but  he  wuz  sutney  pitted,  jes  like 
sometimes  you  see  a  w^eevly  runty  pig  in 
a  right  good  litter.  Well,  Mr.  Darker  he 
al'ays  'ginst  Marse  George ;  he  hate  me  an' 
him  bofe,  an'  he  sutney  act  mischeevous 
todes  us;  'cause  he  know  he  warn'  as  we 
alL  De  Staunton s  dee  wuz  de  popular- 
itiest  folks  in  Virginia;  an'  dee  wuz  liigh- 
larnt  besides.  So  when  Marse  George  run 
for  de  medal,  an'  wuz  to  meek  he  gret 
speech,  Mr.  Darker  he  speak  'ginst  him. 
Dat's  what  Marse  George  whip  him  'bout. 
'Ain'  nobody  nuver  told  you  'bout  dat  ?" 

I  again  avowed  my  misfortune ;  and  al- 
though it  manifestly  aroused  new  doubts, 
he  worked  it  off  on  the  mules,  and  once 
more  took  up  his  story: 

"  Well,  you  know,  dee  had  been  speak- 
in'  'ginst  one  nurr  ev'y  SatVly  night;  an' 
ev'ybody  knowed  Marse  George  wuz  de 
bes'  speaker,  but  dee  give  him  one  mo'  sho', 
an'  dee  was  bofe  gwine  spread  deeselves, 
an'  dee  wuz  two  nrr  gent'mens  also  gwine 
speak.  An'  dat  night  when  Mr.  Darker 
got  up  he  meek  sich  a  line  speech  ev'ybody 
wuz  s'prised;  an'  some  on  'em  say  Mr. 
Darker  done  beat  Marse  George.  But 
shuh!  I  know  better'n  dat;  an'  Marse 
George  face  look  so  curious;  but,  suh, 
when  he  riz  I  knowed  der  wuz  somen 
gwine  hapx^en— I  wuz  leanin'  in  de  winder. 
He  jes  step  out  in  front  an'  tlirowed  up  he 
head  like  a  horse  wid  a  rank  kyurb  on 
him,  an'  den  he  begin;  an'  twuz  jes  like 
de  riv^er  when  hit  gits  out  he  bank.  He 
swep'  ev'ything.  When  he  fust  oi^en  he 
mouf  I  knowed  twuz  comin' ;  he  face  wuz 
pale,  an'  he  wuds  tremble  like  a  fiddle- 
string,  but  he  eyes  wuz  blazin',  an'  in  a 
minute  he  wuz  jes  reshin'.  He  voice  soun' 
like  a  bell;  an'  he  jes  wallered  dat  turr 
man,  an'  wared  him  out ;  an'  wdien  he  set 
down  dee  all  yelled  an'  hollered  so  you 
couldn'  heali  you'  ears.  Gent'mans,  twuz 
royal ! 

' '  Den  dee  tuck  de  vote,  an'  Marse  George 
got  it  munanimous,  an'  dee  all  hollered 
agin,  all  'cep'  a  few  o'  Mr.  Darker  friends. 
An'  Mr.  Darker  he  avuz  de  second.  An' 
den  dee  broke  up.  An'  jes  den  Marse 
George  walked  thoo  de  crowd  straight  up 
to  him,  an'  lookin'  him  right  in  de  eyes, 
says  to  him,  '  You  stole  dat  sx^eech  you 


made  to-night.'  Well,  suh,  you  ought  to 
'a  hearn  'em;  hit  soun'  like  a  mill-dam. 
You  couldn'  heali  nuttin  'cep'  roarin',  an' 
you  couldn'  see  nuttin  'cep'  sliovin';  but, 
big  as  he  wuz,  Marse  George  beat  him ;  an' 
when  dee  pull  him  off,  do'  he  face  wuz 
mighty  pale,  he  stan'  out  befo'  'em  all,  dem 
whar  wuz  'ginst  him,  an'  all,  an'  as  straight 
as  an  arrow,  an'  say:  'Dat  speech  wuz 
written  an'  printed  years  ago  by  somebody 
or  nurr  in  Congress,  an'  this  man  stole  it; 
had  he  beat  me  only,  I  should  not  have 
said  one  word ;  but  as  he  has  beaten  others, 
I  shall  show  him  up !'  Gord,  suh,  he  voice 
wuz  clear  as  a  game  rooster.  I  sutney  wuz 
proud  on  him. 

' '  He  did  show  him  up,  too,  but  Mr.  Dark- 
er ain'  wait  to  see  it;  he  lef  dat  night. 
An'  Marse  George  he  wuz  de  popularest 
gent'man  at  dat  university.  He  could 
handle  dem  students  dyah  same  as  a  man 
handle  a  hoe. 

"Well,  tw^uz  de  next  Christmas  we  meet 
Miss  Charlotte  an'  Nancy.  Mr.  Braxton 
invite  we  all  to  go  down  to  spen'  Christ- 
mas wid  him  at  he  home.  An'  sich  a  time 
as  we  had ! 

"We  got  dyah  Christmas  Eve  night — 
dis  very  night  —  jes  befo'  supper,  an'  jes 
natchelly  froze  to  death,"  he  pursued,  deal- 
ing in  his  wonted  hyperbole,  "an'  we  jes 
had  time  to  git  a  apple  toddy  or  two  when 
supper  was  ready,  an'  wud  come  dat  dee 
wuz  waitin'  in  de  hall.  I  had  done  fix 
Marse  George  up  gorgeousome,  I  tell  you ; 
an'  when  he  walked  down  dem  stairs  in  dat 
swaller-tail  coat,  an'  dem  paten'-leather 
pumps  on,  dee  warn  nay  one  dyah  could 
fetch  him;  he  looked  like  he  own  'em  all. 
I  jes  rest  my  mind.  I  seen  him  wdien  he 
shake  hands  wid  'em  all  roun',  an'  I  say, 
'  Um-m-m !  he  got  'em.' 

"But  he  ain'  feck  noticement  o'  none 
much  tell  Miss  Charlotte  come.  She  didn' 
live  dyah,  had  jes  come  over  de  river  dat 
evenin'  from  her  home, 'bout  ten  miles  off, 
to  spen'  Christmas  like  we  all,  an'  she  come 
down  de  stairs  jes  as  Marse  George  finish 
shakin'  hands.  I  seen  he  eye  light  on  her 
as  she  come  down  de  steps  smilin',  wid  her 
dim  blue  dress  trainin'  behind  her,  an'  her 
little  blue  foots  peepin'  out  so  pretty,  an' 
holdin'a  little  hankclier,  lookin'  like  a  spi- 
der-web, in  one  hand,  an'  a  gret  blue  fan  in 
turr,  spread  out  like  a  peacock  tail,  an'  jes 
her  roun'  arms  an'  th'oat  white,  an'  her 
gret  dark  eyes  lightin'  up  her  face.  I  say, 
'Dyah  'tis!'  an'  when  de  ole  Cun'l  stan' 
aside  an'  iiiterduce  'em,  an'  Marse  George 
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step  forward  an'  meek  lie  grand  bow,  an' 
she  sort  o'  swing  back  an'  gin  her  curtchy, 
Avid  lier  dress  sort  o'  dammed  up  'ginst  her, 
an'  her  arms  so  white,  an'  lier  face  sort  o' 
sunsetty,!  say,  'Yes,  Lord !  Edinburg,  dyah 
you  mistis.'  Marse  George  look  like  he 
think  she  done  come  down  right  from  de  top 
o'  de  blue  sky  an'  bring  piece  on  it  wid  her. 
He  ain'  nuver  took  he  eyes  from  her  dat 
night.  Dee  glued  to  her,  mun !  an'  she — 
well,  do'  she  mighty  rosy,  an'  look  mighty 
unconsarned,  she  sutney  ain'  bender  him. 
Hit  look  like  kyarn  nobody  else  tote  dat  fan 
an'  pick  up  dat  hankcher  skuzin  o'  him; 
an'  after  supper,  when  dee  all  playin'  blind- 
man's-buff  in  de  hall — I  don'  know  how 
twuz — but  do'  she  jes  as  nimble  as  a  filly, 
an'  her  ankle  jes  as  clean,  an'  she  kin  git 
up  her  dress  an'  dodge  out  de  way  o'  ev'y- 
body  else,  somehow  or  nurr  she  kyarn  help 
him  ketchin'  her  to  save  her  life;  he  al- 
ways got  her  corndered ;  an'  when  dee'd 
git  fur  apart,  dat  ain'  nuttin,  dee  jes  as 
sure  to  come  togerr  agin  as  water  is  whar 
you  done  run  you  hand  thoo.  An'  do' 
he  kiss  ev'ybody  else  under  de  mestletow, 
'cause  dee  be  sort  o'  cousins,  he  ain'  nuver 
kiss  her,  nor  nobody  else  nurr,  'cep'  de  ole 
Cun'l.  I  wuz  standin'  down  at  de  een  de 
hall  wid  de  black  folks,  an'  I  notice  it  'tic'- 
lar,  'cause  I  done  meek  de  'quaintance  o' 
Nancy ;  she  wuz  Miss  Charlotte's  maid ;  a 
mighty  likely  young  gal  she  wuz  den,  an' 
jes  as  impident  as  a  fly.  She  see  it  too, 
do'  she  ain'  'low  it.  Fust  thing  I  know 
I  seen  a  mighty  likely  light-skinned  gal 
standin'  dyah  by  me,  wid  her  hyah  mos' 
straight  as  white  folks,  an'  a  mighty  good 
frock  on,  an'  a  clean  apron,  an'  her  hand 
mos'  like  a  lady,  only  it  brown,  an'  she 
keep  on  'vidin'  her  eyes  twix  me  an'  Miss 
Charlotte ;  when  I  watch  in'  Miss  Charlotte 
she  watchin'  me,  an'  when  I  steal  my  eye 
roun'  on  her  she  noticin'  Miss  Charlotte; 
an'  presney  I  sort  o'  sidle  'longside  her, 
an'  I  say,  '  Lady,  you  mighty  sprightly  to- 
night.' An'  she  say,  she  'bleeged  to  be 
sprightly,  her  mistis  look  so  good;  an'  I 
ax  her  which  one  twuz,  an'  she  tell  me, 
'Dat  queen  one  over  dyah,'  an'  I  tell  her 
dee's  a  king  dyah  too,  she  got  her  eye  set 
for-;  an'  when  I  say  her  mistis  tryin'  to  set 
her  cap  for  Marse  George,  she  fly  up,  an' 
say  she  an'  her  mistis  don'  have  to  set  dee 
cap  for  nobody;  dee  got  to  set  dee  cap  an' 
all  dee  clo'es  for  dem,  an'  den  dee  ain' 
gwine  cotch  'em,  'cause  dee  ain'  studyin' 
'bout  no  up-country  folks  whar  dee  ain' 
nobody  know  nuttin  'bout. 


"Well,  dat  oudaciousness  so  aggrivate 
me,  I  lite  into  dat  nigger  right  dyah.  I 
tell  her  she  ain' been  nowhar 'tall  ef  she  don' 
know  we  all ;  dat  we  wuz  de  bes'  of  qual- 
ity, de  ve'y  top  de  pot;  an'  den  I  tell  her 
'bout  how  gret  we  wuz ;  how  de  ker'idges 
wuz  al'ays  hitched  up  night  an'  day,  an^ 
niggers  jes  thick  as  weeds;  an'  how  Unc' 
Torm  he  wared  he  swaller-tail  ev'y  day 
when  he  wait  on  de  table :  an'  Marse  Georg-e 
he  won'  wyah  a  coat  mo'n  once  or  twice 
anyways,  to  save  you  life.  Oh !  I  sutney 
'stonish  dat  nigger,  'cause  I  wuz  teckin  up 
for  de  fambly,  an'  I  meek  out  like  dee  use 
gold  up  home  like  urr  folks  use  wood,  an' 
sow  silver  like  urr  folks  sow  wheat;  a.n' 
when  I  got  thoo  dee  wuz  all  on  'em  listen- 
in',  an'  she  'lowed  dat  Marse  George  he 
were  ve'y  good,  sho  'nough,  ef  twarn  for 
he  nigger ;  but  I  ain'  tarrifyin'  myself  none 
'bout  dat,  'cause  I  know  she  jes  projickin, 
an'  she  could n'  help  bein'  impident  ef  you 
wuz  to  whup  de  frock  off  her  ba.ck. 

"Jes  den  dee  struck  up  de  dance.  Dee 
had  wheel  de  pianer  out  in  de  hall,  an' 
somebody  say  Jack  Forester  had  come  'cross 
de  river,  an'  all  on  'em  say  dee  mus'  git 
Jack;  an'  presney  he  come  i]i  wid  he  fid- 
dle, grinnin'.  an'  scrapin',  'cause  he  wuz  a 
notable  fiddler,  do'  I  don'  think  he  wuz 
equal  to  we  all's  Tubal,  an'  I  know  he 
couldn'  fetch  Marse  George,  'cause  Marse 
George  wuz  a  natchel  fiddler,  jes  like  'coons 
is  natchel  pacers,  an'  mules  is  natchel  kick- 
ers. Howsomever,  he  sutney  jucked  a  jig 
sweet,  an'  when  he  shake  dat  bow  you 
couldn'  help  you  foot  switchin'  a  leetle — • 
not  ef  you  wuz  a  member  of  de  chutch. 
He  wuz  a  mighty  sinful  man,  Jack  wuz, 
an'  dat  fiddle  had  done  drawed  many  souls 
to  torment. 

' '  Well,  in  a  minute  dee  wuz  all  flyin',  an' 
Jack  he  wuz  rockin'  like  boat  rockin'  on  de 
water,  an'  he  face  right  shiny,  an'  he  teef 
look  like  ear  o'  corn  he  got  in  he  mouf, 
an'  he  big  foot  set  'way  out  keepin'  time, 
an'  Marse  George  he  wuz  in  de  lead  row 
dyah  too;  ev'y  chance  he  git  he  tunned 
Miss  Charlotte  —  'petchel  motion,  right 
hand  across,  an'  cauliflower,  an'  coquette — 
dee  coquette  plenty  o'  urrs,  but  I  notice  dee 
ain'  nuver  fail  to  tun  one  nurr,  an'  ev'3'' 
tun  he  gin  she  wrappin'  de  chain  roun' 
him;  once  when  dee  wuz  'prominadin-all' 
down  we  all's  een  o'  de  hall,  as  he  tunned 
her  somebody  step  on  her  dress  an'  to'  it. 
I  heah  de  screech  o'de  silk,  an'  Nancy  say, 
'O  Lord!'  den  she  say,  'Nem  mine!  now 
I'll  git  it!'  an'  dee  stop  for  a  minute  for 
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Marse  George  to  pin  it  up,  while  turrers 
went  on,  an'  Marse  George  wuz  down  on 
he  knee,  an'  she  look  down  on  him  mighty 
sweet  out  her  eyes,  an'  say,  '  Hit  don'  meek 
no  difference,'  an'  he  glance  u])  an'  cotch 
her  eye,  an',  jes  doiit  a  wud,  he  tyah  a  gret 
piece  right  out  de  sill^  an'  slipt  it  m  he 
bosom,  an'  when  he  got  up,  he  say,  right 
low,  lookin'  in  her  eyes  right  deep,  '  I  gwine 
wyali  dis  at  my  weddin','  an'  she  jes  look 
sweet  as  candy;  an'  ef  Nancy  ever  wyah 
dat  frock  I  ain'  see  it. 

' '  Den  presney  dee  wuz  talkin'  'bout  stop- 
pin'.  De  ole  Cun'l  say  hit  time  to  have 
prars,  an'  dee  wuz  beggin'  him  to  wait  a 
leetle  while;  an'  Jack  Forester  lay  he  fid- 
dle down  nigh  Marse  George,  an'  he  picked 
't  up  an'  drawed  de  bow  'cross  it  jes  to  try 
it,  an'  den  jes  projickin'he  struck  dat  chune 
'bout  'You'll  ermember  me.'  He  hadn' 
mo'n  tetch  de  string  when  you  could 
heah  a  pin  drop.  Marse  George  he  warn 
noticin',  an'  he  jes  lay  he  face  on  de 
fiddle,  wid  he  eyes  sort  o'  half  shet,  an* 
drawed  her  out  like  he'd  do  some  nights 
at  home  in  de  moonlight  on  de  gret  porch, 
tell  on  a  sudden  he  looked  up  an'  cotch 
Miss  Charlotte  eye  leanin'  for'ards  so  ear- 
nest, an'  all  on  'em  list'nin',  an'  he  stopt, 
an'  dee  all  clapt  dee  hands,  an'  he  sudney 
drapt  into  a  jig.  Jack  Forester  ain'  had  to 
play  no  mo'  dat  night;  even  de  ole  Cun'l 
ketched  de  fever,  an'  he  stept  out  in  de 
flo',  in  he  long-tail  coat  an'  liigli  collar, 
an'  knocked  'em  off  de  '  Snow-bud  on  de 
Ash-bank,'  an'  'Chicken  in  de  Bread-tray,' 
right  natchel.  Oh,  he  could  jes  plank  'em 
down ! 

"Oh,  dat  wuz  a  Christmas  like  you  been 
read  'bout !  An'  twuz  hard  to  tell  which 
gittin  cotch  most,  Marse  George  or  me, 
'cause  dat  nigger  she  jes  as  confusin'  as 
Miss  Charlotte.  An'  she  sutney  wuz  sp'ilt 
dem  days ;  ev'y  nigger  on  dat  place  got  he 
eye  on  her,  an'  she  jes  as  oudacious  an' 
aggrivatin  as  jes  womens  kin  be.  Dees 
monsus  'ceivin'  critters,  womens  is,  jes  as 
onreliable  as  de  hind-leg  of  a  mule ;  a  man 
got  to  watch  'em  all  de  time;  you  kyarn 
break  'em  like  you  kin  horses.  Now  dat 
off  mule  dyah"  (indicating,  by  a  lazy  but 
not  light  lash  of  his  whip  the  one  selected 
for  his  illustration),  "dee  ain'  no  countin' 
on  her  at  all ;  she  go  'long  all  day,  or  may- 
be a  week,  jes  dat  easy  an'  sociable,  an'  fust 
thing  you  know  you  ain'  know  nuttin,  she 
done  knock  you  brains  out;  dee  ain'  no 
'pendence  to  be  placed  in  'em  'tall,  suli; 
she  jes  as  sweet  as  a  kiss  one  minute,  an' 


next  time  she  come  out  de  house  she  got 
her  head  up  in  de  air,  an'  her  ears  backed, 
an'  goin'  'long  switchin'  herself  like  I  ain' 
good  'nough  for  her  to  walk  on. 

"  '  Fox-huntin's?'  oh,  yes,  suh,  ev'y  day 
mos' ;  an'  when  Marse  George  didn'  git  de 
tail,  twuz  'cause  twuz  a  bob-tail  fox — you 
heah  me!  He  play  de  fiddle  for  he  pas- 
time, but  he  fotched  up  in  de  saddle— dat 
he  cradle. 

"  De  fust  day  dee  went  out  I  heah  Nancy 
quoilin  'bout  de  tail  layin'  on  Miss  Char- 
lotte dressin'-table  gittin'  hyahs  over  ev'y- 
thing. 

"One  day  de  ladies  went  out  too.  Miss 
Charlotte  'mongst  'em,  on  Miss  Lucy  gray 
myall  Switchity,  an'  Marse  George  he  rid 
Mr.  Braxton's  chestnut  Willful.  Well, 
suh,  he  stick  so  close  to  dat  gray  my  ah,  he 
leetle  mo'  los'  dat  fox ;  but,  Lord !  he  know 
what  he  'bout  —  he  monsus  'ceivin'  'bout 
dat ! — he  know  de  way  de  fox  gwine  jes  as 
well  as  he  know  heself ;  an'  all  de  time  he 
leadin'  Miss  Charlotte  whar  she  kin  heah 
de  music,  but  he  watchin'  him  too,  jes  as 
narrow  as  a  ole  hound.  So,  when  de  fox 
tun  de  head  o'  de  creek,  Marse  George  had 
Miss  Charlotte  on  de  aidge  o'  de  flat,  an' 
he  de  fust  man  see  de  fox  tun  down  on 
turr  side  wid  de  hounds  right  rank  after 
him.  Dat  sort  o'  set  him  back,  'cause  by 
rights  de  fox  ought  to  'a  double  an'  come 
back  dis  side ;  he  kyarn  git  out  dat  way, 
an'  two  or  three  gent'mens  dee  had  see  it 
too,  an'  wuz  jes  layin'  de  horses  to  de  groun' 
to  git  roun'  fust,  'cause  de  creek  wuz  heap 
too  wide  to  jump,  an'  wuz  'way  over  you 
head,  an'  hit  cold  as  Christmas,  sho  'nough ; 
well,  suh,  when  dee  tunned,  Mr.  Clarke  he 
wuz  in  de  lead  (he  wuz  ridin'  for  Miss  Char- 
lotte too),  an'  hit  fyah  set  Marse  George 
on  fire;  he  ain'  said  but  one  wud,  'Wait,' 
an'  jes  set  de  chestnut's  head  straight  for 
de  creek,  w^har  de  fox  comin'  wid  he  tail 
up  on  he  back,  an'  de  dogs  ravlin  mos'  on 
liim.  De  ladies  screamed,  an'  some  de 
gent'mens  hollered  for  him  to  come  back, 
but  he  ain'  mind;  he  went  'cross  dat  flat 
like  a  wild-duck;  an'  when  he  retch  de 
water  he  horse  try  to  flinch,  but  dat  hand 
on  de  bridle,  an'  dem  rowels  in  he  side,  an' 
he  'bleeged  to  teck  it.  Lord,  suh,  sich  a 
screech  as  dee  set  up !  But  he  wuz  swim- 
min'  for  life,  an'  he  wuz  up  de  bank  an'  in 
de  middle  o'  de  dogs  time  dee  tetch ed  ole 
Gray  Jacket ;  an'  when  Mr.  Clarke  got  dyah 
Marse  George  wuz  stan'in'  holdin'  up  de 
tail  for  Miss  Charlotte  to  see,  turrer  side  de 
creek,  an'  de  hounds  wuz  wallerin'  all  over 
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de  body,  an'  I  don'  think  Mr.  Clarke  done 
got  WY>  wid  'em  yit. 

"He  cotcli  de  fox,  an'  he  cotch  some'n' 
else  besides,  in  my  'pinion,  'cause  when  de 
ladies  went  upstairs  dat  night  Miss  Cliar- 
lotte  had  to  wait  on  de  steps  for  a  glass  o' 
water,  an'  couldn'  nobody  git  it  but  Marse 
George ;  an'  den  when  she  tell  him  good- 
night over  de  banisters,  he  couldn'  say  it 
good  enough ;  he  got  to  kiss  her  hand ;  an' 
she  ain'  do  nuttin  but  jes  peep  upstairs  ef 
anybody  dyah  lookin' ;  an'  when  I  come 
tlioo  de  do'  she  juck  her  hand  'w^ay  an'  ran 
upstairs  jes  as  farst  as  she  could.  Marse 
George  look  at  me  sort  o'  laughin',  an'  say : 
'  Confound  you !  Nancy  couldn'  been  very 
good  to  you.'  An' I  say,  '  She  le'mesquench 
my  thirst  kiss  in'  her  hand' ;  an'  he  sort  o' 
laugh  an'  tell  me  to  keep  my  mouf  shet. 

"  But  dat  ain'  de  on'y  time  I  come  on 
'em.  Dee  al'ays  gittin'  corndered ;  an'  de 
evenin'  befo'  we  come 'way  I  wuz  gwine  in 
thoo  de  conservity,  an'  dyah  dee  wuz  sort 
o'  hide 'way.  Miss  Charlotte  she  wuz  set- 
tin'  down,  an'  Marse  George  he  wuz  lean- 
in'  over  her,  got  her  hand  to  he  face,  talk- 
in'  right  low  an'  lookin'  right  sweet,  an' 
she  ain'  say  nuttin ;  an'  presney  he  dropt 
on  one  knee  by  her,  an'  slip  he  arm  roun' 
her,  an'  try  to  look  in  her  eyes,  an'  siie  so 
'shamed  to  look  at  him  she  got  to  hide  her 
face  on  he  shoulder,  an'  I  slipt  out. 

"We  com e  ' way  next  m orn in'.  When 
marster  heah  'bout  it  he  didn'  teck  to  cle 
notion  at  all,  'cause  her  pa — dat  is,  he 
warn'  her  own  pa,  'cause  he  had  married 
her  ma  when  she  wuz  a  widder  after  Miss 
Charlotte  i)a  died,  an'  he  politics  warn' 
same  as  ourn.  '  Why,  you  kin  never 
stand  him,  suh,'  he  said  to  Marse  George. 
'  We  won't  mix  any  mo'n  fire  and  water; 
you  ought  to  have  found  that  out  at  col- 
lege; dat  fellow  Darker  is  his  son.' 

' '  Marse  George  he  say  he  know  dat ; 
but  he  on'y  de  step-brurr  of  de  young  lady, 
an'  ain'  got  a  drap  o'  her  blood  in  he  veins, 
an'  he  didn'  know  it  when  he  meet  her,  an' 
anyhow  hit  wouldn'  meek  any  diffence; 
an'  when  de  mistis  see  how  sot  Marse 
George  is  on  it  she  teck  he  side,  an'  dat  fix 
it;  'cause  when  ole  mistis  warn  marster 
to  do  a  thing,  hit  jes  good  as  done.  I  don' 
keer  how  much  lie  rar  roun'  an'  say  he 
ain'  gwine  do  it,  you  jes  well  go  'long  an' 
put  on  you  hat ;  you  gwine  see  him  presney 
doin'  it  jes  x)eaceable  as  a  lamb.  Slie  tun 
him  jes  like  she  got  bridle  on  him,  an'  he 
ain'  nuver  know  it. 

"  So  she  got  him  jes  straight  as  a  string. 


An'  when  de  time  come  for  Marse  Georcre 
to  go,  marster  he  mo'  consarned  'bout  it  'n 
Marse  George;  he  ain'  say  nuttin  'bout  it 
befo',  but  now  he  walkin'  roun'  an'  roun' 
axin  mistis  mo'  questions  'bout  he  does 
an'  he  horse  an'  all ;  an'  dat  mornin'  he  gi' 
him  he  two  Sunday  razors,  an'  gi'  me  a 
pyah  o'  boots  an'  a  beaver  hat,  'cause  I  wuz 
gwine  wid  him  to  kyar  he  portmanteau,  an' 
git  he  shavin'  water,  sence  marster  say  ef 
he  wuz  gwine  m.arry  a  Locof oco,  he  at  least 
must  go  like  a  gent'man ;  an'  me  an'  Marse 
George  had  done  settle  it  'twixt  us,  'cause 
we  al'ays  set  bof e  we  traps  on  de  same  hyah 
parf. 

"Well,  we  got  'em,  an'  when  I  ax  dat 
gal  out  on  de  wood-pile  dat  night,  she  say 
bein'  as  her  mistis  gwine  own  me,  an'  w^e 
bofe  got  to  be  in  de  same  estate,  she  reckon 
she  ain'  nuver  gwine  to  be  able  to  git  shet 
o'  me;  an'  den  I  clamp  her.  Oh,  she  wuz 
a  beauty !" 

A  gesture  and  guffaw  completed  the  re- 
cital of  his  conquest. 

"Yes,  suh,  we  got  'em  sho!"  he  said, 
presently.  "Dee  couldn' persist  us;  we 
crowd  'em  into  de  fence  an'  run  'em  oft" 
dee  foots. 

"Den  come  de  'gagement ;  an' ev'ything 
w^uz  smooth  as  silk.  Marse  George  an'  nie 
w^uz  ridin'  over  dyah  constant,  on'y  w^e 
nuver  did  git  over  bein'  skeered  when  we 
wuz  ridin'  up  dat  turpentine  road  facin'  all 
dem  winders.  Hit  'pear  like  ev'ybody  in 
de  wull  'inos'  wuz  lookin'  at  us. 

"  One  evenin'  Marse  George  say,  'Edin- 
burg,  d'you  ever  see  as  many  winders  p'int- 
in'  one  way  in  you'  life  ?  When  I  git  a 
house,'  he  say,  'I  gwine  have  all  de  win- 
ders lookin'  turr  way.'  But  dat  evenin', 
when  I  see  Miss  Charlotte  come  w^alkin' 
out  de  gret  parlor  wid  her  hyah  sort  o' 
i^umpled  over  her  face,  an'  some  yaller 
roses  on  her  bres,  an'  her  gret  eyes  so  soft 
an'  sweet,  an'  Marse  George  walkin'  'long 
liinst  her,  so  peaceable,  like  she  got  chain 
roun'  him,  I  say,  'Winders  ain'  nuttin.' 
Oh,  twuz  jes  like  holiday  all  de  time !  An' 
den  Mi1>s  Charlotte  come  over  to  see  mistis, 
an'  of  co'se  she  bring  her  maid  wid  her, 
'cause  she  'bleeged  to  have  her  maid,  you 
know,  an'  dat  wuz  de  bes'  of  all.  Dat  even- 
in',  'bout  sunset,  dee  come  drivin'  up  in 
de  big  ker'idge,  wid  dee  gret  h^^ah  trunk 
stropped  on  de  seat  behind,  an'  Nancy  she 
settin'  by  Billy,  an'  Marse  George  settin'  in- 
side by  he  rose-bud,  'cause  he  had  done  gone 
down  to  bring  her  up ;  an'  marster  he  done 
been  drest  in  he  blue  coat  an'  y allow  west- 
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ket  ever  sence  dinner,  an'  walkin'  roim', 
watcbin'  up  cle  road  all  de  time,  an'  tellin' 
de  mistis  lie  reckon  dee  ain'  comin',  an'  ole 
inistis  slie  try  to  pacify  him,  an'  she  come 
out  presney  drest,  an'  rustlin'  in  her  stiff 
black  silk  an'  all,  an'  when  de  kei^'idge 
come  in  sight,  ev'ybody  wuz  runnin' ;  an' 
when  dee  draw  up  to  de  do',  Marse  George 
he  help  her  out  an'  'duce  her  to  marster  an' 
ole  mistis;  an'  marster  he  start  to  meek 
her  a  gret  bow,  an'  she  jes  put  up  her  mouf 
like  a  little  gal  to  be  kissed,  an'  dat  got 
him.  An'  mistis  teck  her  right  in  her  arms 
an'  kiss  her  twice,  an'  de  servants  dee  w^uz 
all  peepin'  an'  grinnin'.  Ev'ywhar  you 
tun  you  see  a  nigger  teef,  'cause  dee  all 
w^arn  see  de  young  mistis  whar  good 
'nougli  for  Marse  George.  Dee  ain'  gwine 
be  married  tell  de  next  fall,  'count  o'  Miss 
Charlotte  bein'  so  young;  but  she  jes  good 
as  b'longst  to  we  all  now;  an' ole  marster 
an'  mistis  dee  jes  as  much  in  love  wid  her 
as  Marse  George.  Hi !  dee  warn  pull  de 
house  down  an'  bull'  it  over  for  her!  An' 
ev'y  ban'  on  de  place  he  peepin'  to  try  to 
git  a  look  at  he  young  mistis  whar  he 
gwine  b'longst  to.  One  evenin'  dee  all  on 
'em  come  roun'  de  porch  an'  send  for  Marse 
George,  an'  when  he  come  out,  Charley 
Brown  (he  al'ays  de  speaker,  'cause  he  got 
so  much  mouf,  kin  talk  pretty  as  white 
folks),  he  say  dee  warn  interduce  to  de 
young  mistis,  an'  pay  dee  bespects  to  her; 
an'  presney  Marse  George  lead  her  out  on 
de  porch  laughin'  at  her,  wid  her  face  jes 
rosy  as  a  wnne-sap  apple,  an'  she  meek  'em 
a  beautiful  bow,  an'  speak  to  'em  ev'y  one, 
Marse  George  namin'  de  names ;  an'  Char- 
ley Brown  he  meek  her  a  pretty  speech, 
an'  tell  her  we  mighty  proud  to  own  her; 
an'  one  o'  dem  impident  gals  ax  her  to  gin 
her  dat  white  frock  when  she  git  married ; 
an'  when  she  say,  '  Well,  wdiat  am  I  goin' 
weali  ?'  Sally  say,  '  Lord,  honey,  Marse 
George  gwine  dress  you  in  pure  gol' !'  an' 
she  look  up  at  him  w^id  sparks  flashin'  out 
her  eyes,  while  he  look  like  dat  ain'  good 
'nough  for  her.  An'  so  twuz,  when  she 
went  'way,  Sally  Marshall  got  dat  frock, 
an'  x^roud  on  it  I  tell  you. 

"Oh  yes;  he  sutney  mindin'  her  ten- 
der. Hi !  when  she  go  to  ride  in  evenin' 
wid  him,  de  ain'  no  horse-block  good 
'nough  for  her  !  Marse  George  got  to 
have  her  step  in  he  hand ;  an'  when  dee 
out  walkin'  he  got  de  umbreller  holdin'  't 
over  her  all  de  time,  he  so  feared  de  sun 
'11  kiss  her;  an'  dee  walk  so  slow  down 
dem  walks  in  de  shade  you  got  to  sight 


'em  by  a  tree  to  tell  ef  dee  movin'  'tall. 
She  use'  to  look  like  she  used  to  it  too,  I 
tell  you,  'cause  she  wuz  quality,  one  de 
wdiite-skinned  ones;  an'  she'd  set  in  dem 
big  cheers,  wid  her  little  foots  on  de  cricket 
whar  Marse  George  al'ays  set  for  her,  he 
so  feared  dee'd  fetch  de  groun',  jes  like  she 
on  her  throne;  an'  ole  marster  he'd  watch 
her  'mos'  edmirin  as  Marse  George ;  an' 
when  she  went  'way  hit  sutney  was  lone- 
some. Hit  look  like  daylight  gone  wid 
her.  I  don'  know  which  I  miss  mos'.  Miss 
Charlotte  or  Nancy. 

"Den  Marse  George  was  'lected  to  de 
Legislature,  an'  ole  Jedge  Darker  run  for 
de  Senator,  an'  Marse  George  vote  gin  him 
an'  beat  him.  An'  dat  commence  de  fuss; 
an'  den  dat  man  gi'  me  de  whuppin,  an' 
dat  breck  'tu^D  an'  breck  he  heart. 

"You  see,  after  Marse  George  wuz  'lect- 
ed ('lections  wuz  'lections  dem  days;  dee 
warn'  no  bait-gode  'lections,  wid  ev'y  sort 
o'  worms  squirmin'  up  'ginst  one  nurr,  wid 
piece  o'  paper  d'  ain'  know  wdiat  on,  drap- 
X)in'  in  a  chink;  didn'  nuttin  but  gent'- 
mens  vote  den,  an'  dee  took  dee  dram,  an' 
vote  out  loud,  like  gent'mens) — well,  ar- 
ter  Marse  George  wuz  'lected,  de  ]3arties 
wuz  jes  as  even  balanced  as  stilyuds,  an' 
wen  dee  ax  Marse  George  who  wuz  to  be 
de  Senator,  he  vote  for  de  Whig,  'ginst  de 
ole  jedge,  an'  dat  beat  him,  of  co'se.  An' 
dee  ain'  got  sense  to  know  he  'bleeged  to 
vote  wid  he  politics.  Dat  lie  sprinciple; 
he  kyarn  vote  for  Locofoco,  I  don'  keer  ef 
he  is  Miss  Charlotte  pa,  much  less  her  step- 
pa.  Of  co'se  de  ole  jedge  ain'  speak  to 
him  arter  dat,  nur  is  Marse  George  ax 
him  to.  But  who  dat  gwine  s'pose  wo- 
men-folks got  to  put  dee  mouf  in  too? 
Miss  Charlotte  she  write  Marse  George  a 
letter  dat  pester  him  mightily;  he  set  up 
all  night  answerin'  dat  letter,  an'  he 
mighty  solemn,  I  tell  you.  An'  I  wuz  git- 
tin'  right  grewsome  myself,'  cause  I  study- 
in'  'bout  dat  gal  down  dyali  whar  I  done 
gi'  my  wud  to,  an'  when  dee  ain'  no  letters 
come  torectly  hit  hard  to  tell  which  one 
de  anxiouser,  me  or  Marse  George.  Den 
presney  I  so  'straughted  'long  o'  it  I  ax 
Aunt  Haly  'bouten  it:  she  know  all  sich 
things,  'cause  she  'mos'  a  hunderd  years 
ole,  an'  seed  evil  sperits,  an'  got  skoripins 
up  her  chimney,  an'  knowed  cunjure;  an' 
she  ax  me  what  wuz  de  signication,  an'  I 
tell  her  I  ain'  able  nuther  to  eat  nor  to 
sleep,  an'  dat  gal  come  foolin'  'long  me 
when  I  sleep  jes  like  as  natcliel  as  ef  I  see 
her  sho  'nough.    An'  she  say  I  done  con- 
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jured;  dat  de  gal  done  tricked  me.  Oli, 
Gord !  dat  skeered  me.  You  white  folks, 
marster,  don'  b'lieve  nuttin  like  dat ;  y'  all 
got  too  much  sense,  'cause  y'  all  kin  read ; 
but  niggers  dee  ain'  know  no  better,  an'  I 
sutney  wuz  skeered,  'cause  Aunt  Haly  say 
my  coffin  done  seasoned,  de  planks  up  de 
chimney.  Well,  I  got  so  bad  Marse  George 
ax  me  'bout  it,  an'  he  sort  o'  laugh  an'  sort 
o'  cuss,  an'  he  tell  Aunt  Haly  ef  she  don' 
stop  dat  foolishness  skeerin'  me  he'll  sell 
her  an'  teah  her  ole  skoripin  house  down. 
Well,  co'se  he  jes  talkin',  an'  he  ax  me  next 
day  how'd  I  like  to  go  an'  see  my  sweet- 
heart. Gord !  suh,  I  got  well  torectly.  So 
I  set  off  next  evenin',  feelin'  jes  big  as  ole 
marster,  wid  my  pass  in  my  pocket,  which 
I  warn'  to  show  nobody  'douten  I  'bleeged 
to,  'cause  Marse  George  didn'  warn  no- 
body to  know  he  le'  me  go.  An'  den  dat 
rascallion  teck  de  shut  off  my  back.  But 
ef  Marse  George  didn'  pay  him  de  wuth 
o'  it! 

"I  done  git  'long  so  good,  too.  When 
Nancy  see  me  she  sutney  was  'stonished. 
She  come  roun'  de  cornder  in  de  back  yard 
whar  I  settin'  in  Nat's  do'  (he  wuz  de  gar- 
dener) wid  her  hyah  all  done  untwist,  an' 
breshed  out  mighty  fine,  an'  a  clean  ap'on 
wid  fringe  on  it,  meckin'  out  she  so  s'prised 
to  see  me  (whar  wuz  all  a  lie,  'cause  some 
on  'em  done  notify  her  I  dyah),  an'  she  say, 
'  Hi !  what  dis  black  nigger  doin'  heah  V 

"An'  I  say,  'Who  you  callin'  nigger, 
you  impident  kercumber-faced  thing  you?' 
Den  we  shake  hands,  an'  I  tell  her  Marse 
George  done  set  me  free — dat  I  done  buy 
myself;  dat's  de  lie  I  done  lay  off  to  tell 
her. 

"  An'  when  I  tole  her  dat,  she  bust  out 
laughin',  an'  say,  well,  I  better  go  'long 
'way,  den,  dat  she  don'  warn  no  free  nig- 
ger to  be  comp'ny  for  her.  Dat  sort  o'  set 
me  back,  an'  I  tell  her  she  kickin'  'fo'  she 
spurred,  dat  I  ain'  got  her  in  my  mine;  I 
got  a  nurr  gal  at  home  whar  grievin'  'bout 
me  dat  ve'y  minute.  An'  after  I  tell  her 
all  sich  lies  as  dat,  presney  she  ax  me  ain' 
I  hongry ;  an'  ef  dat  nigger  didn'  git  her 
mammy  to  gi'  me  de  bes'  supter !  Umm-m  ! 
I  kin  'mos'  tas'e  it  now.  Wheat  bread  off 
de  table,  an'  zerves,  an'  fat  bacon,  tell  I 
couldn'  'a  \)ut  a  nurr  moufful  nowhar 
sep'n'  I'd  teck  my  hat.  Dat  night  I  tote 
Nancy  water  for  her,  an'  I  tell  her  all 
'bout  ev'y thing,  an'  she  jes  sweet  as  lioney. 
Next  mornin',  do',  she  done  sort  o*  tunned 
some,  an'  ain'  so  sweet.  You  know  how 
milk  gits  sort  o'  bonnyclabberish  ?  An' 


when  she  see  me  she  'gin  to  'buse  me — say 
I  jes  tryin'  to  fool  her,  an'  all  de  time  got 
nurr  wife  at  home,  or  gittin'  ready  to  git 
one,  for  all  she  know,  an'  she  ain'  know 
wherr  Marse  George  ain'  jes  'ceivin'  as  I 
is ;  an'  nem  mine,  she  got  plenty  warn 
marry  her ;  an'  as  to  Miss  Charlotte,  she 
got  de  whole  wull ;  Mr.  Darker  he  ain' 
got  nobody  in  he  way  now,  dat  he  deali 
all  de  time,  an'  ain'  gwine  West  no  mo'. 
Well,  dat  aggrivate  me  so  I  tell  her  ef  she 
say  dat  'bout  Marse  George  I  gwine  knock 
her;  an'  wid  dat  she  got  so  oudacious  I 
meek  out  I  gwine  'way,  an'  lef  her,  an' 
went  up  todes  de  barn;  an'  up  dyah,  fust 
thing  I  know,  I  come  across  dat  ar  man 
Mr.  Darker.  Soon  as  he  see  me  he  begin 
to  cuss  me,  an'  he  ax  me  what  I  doin'  on 
dat  land,  an'  I  tell  him  nuttin.  An'  he 
say,  well,  he  gwine  to  gi'  me  some'n;  he 
gwine  teach  me  to  come  prowlin'  round 
gent'men's  houses.  An'  he  meek  me  go 
in  de  barn  an'  teck  off  my  shut,  an'  he  beat 
me  wid  he  whup  tell  de  blood  run  out  my 
back.  He  sutney  did  beat  me  scandalous, 
'cause  he  done  hate  me  an'  Marse  George 
ever  since  we  wuz  at  college  togurr.  An' 
den  he  say :  '  Now  you  git  right  off  dis 
land.  Ef  either  you  or  you  marster  ever 
put  you  foot  on  it,  you'll  git  de  same  thing 
agin.'  An'  I  tell  you,  Edinburg  he  come 
'way,  'cause  he  sutney  had  worry  me.  I 
ain'  sto]}  to  see  Nancy  or  nobody;  I  jes 
come  'long,  sliakin'  de  dust,  I  tell  you. 
An'  as  I  come  'long  de  road  I  pass  Miss 
Charlotte  walkin'  on  de  lawn  by  herself, 
an'  she  call  me :  '  Why,  hi !  ain'  dat  Edin- 
burg V 

"  She  look  so  sweet,  an'  her  voice  soun' 
so  cool,  I  say,  '  Yes'm  ;  how  you  do, 
missis  ?'  An'  she  say,  she  ve'y  well,  an' 
how  I  been,  an'  whar  I  gwine  ?  I  tell  her 
I  ain'  feelin'  so  well,  dat  I  gwine  home. 
'  Hi !'  she  say,  '  is  anybody  treat  you  bad  ?' 
An'  I  tell  her,  '  Yes'm. '  An'  she  say,  '  Oh ! 
Nancy  don'  mean  nuttin  by  dat;  dat  you 
mus'n  mine  what  w^omens  say  an'  do,  'cause 
dee  feel  sorry  for  it  next  minute ;  an'  some- 
times dee  kyarn  help  it,  or  maybe  hit  you 
fault ;  an',  anyhow,  you  ought  to  be  willin' 
to  overlook  it ;  an'  I  better  go  back  an'  wait 
till  to-morrow — ef — ef  I  ain'  'bleeged  to  git 
home  to-day.' 

' '  She  got  mighty  mixedup  in  de  een  part 
o'  dat,  an'  she  looked  mighty  anxious  'bout 
me  an'  Nancy;  an'  I  tell  her,  'Nor'm,  I 
'bleeged  to  git  home.' 

"Well,  when  I  got  home  Marse  George 
he  warn  know  all  dat  gwine  on;  but  I 
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mighty  sick — dat  man  clone  beat  me  so; 
an'  he  ax  me  what  cle  marter,  an'  I  upped 
an'  tell  him. 

"Gord!  I  nuver  see  a  man  in  sich  a 
rag-e.  He  call  me  in  de  otHce  an'  meek 
me  teck  off  my  shut,  an'  he  fyah  bust  out 
cryin'.  He  walked  up  an'  down  dat  office 
like  a  caged  lion.  Ef  he  had  got  he  hand 
on  Mr.  Darker  den,  he'd  'a  kilt  him,  sho! 

"  He  Avuz  most  'stracted.  I  don'  know 
what  he'd  been  ef  I'd  tell  him  what  Nancy 
tell  me.  He  call  for  Peter  to  git  he  horse 
torectly,  an'  he  tell  me  to  go  an'  git  some'n' 
from  mammy  to  put  on  my  back,  an'  to  go 
to  bed  torectly,  an'  not  to  say  nuttin  to  no- 
body, but  to  tell  he  pa  he'd  be  away  for 
two  days,  maybe ;  an'  den  he  got  on  Reveller 
an'  galloped  'way  hard  as  he  could  wid  he 
jaw  set  farst,  an'  he  heaviest  whip  clamped 
in  he  hand.  Gord!  I  wuz  most  hopin'  he 
wouldn'  meet  dat  man,  'cause  I  feared  ef 
he  did  he'd  kill  him ;  an'  he  would,  sho, 
ef  he  had  meet  him  right  den  ;  dee  say  he 
leetle  mo'  did  when  he  fine  him  next  day, 
an'  he  had  done  been  ridin'  den  all  night; 
he  cotch  him  at  a  sto'  on  de  road,  an'  dee 
say  he  leetle  mo'  cut  him  all  to  pieces;  he 
d rawed  a  weepin  on  him,  but  Marse  George 
wrench  it  out  he  hand  an'  flung  it  over  de 
fence;  an'  when  dee  got  him  'way  he  had 
weared  he  whup  out  on  him ;  an'  he  got 
dem  whelps  on  him  now,  ef  he  ain'  dead. 
Yes,  suh,  he  ain'  let  nobody  else  do  dat  he 
ain'  do  heself,  sho  I 

' '  Dat  done  de  business !  He  sont  Marse 
George  a  challenge,  but  Marse  George  sont 
him  wud  he'll  cowhide  him  agin  ef  he  ever 
heah  any  mo'  from  him,  an'  he  'ain't.  Dat 
perrify  him,  so  he  sliet  he  mouf.  Den 
come  he  ring  an'  all  he  pictures  an'  things 
back — a  gret  box  on  'em,  and  not  a  wud 
wid  'em.  Marse  George,  I  th ink  he  know'd 
dee  wuz  comin',  but  dat  ain'  keep  it  from 
huttin  him,  'cause  he  done  been  'gaged  to 
Miss  Charlotte,  an'  got  he  mine  riv^eted  to 
her;  an'  do'  befo'  dat  dee  bad  stop  writin', 
an'  a  riff  done  git  'twixt  'em,  he  ain'  satis- 
fied in  he  mine  dat  she  ain't  gwine  'polo- 
gizee — I  know  by  Nancy;  but  now  he  got 
de  confirmation  dat  he  done  for  good,  an' 
dat  de  gret  gulf  fixed  'twix  him  an'  Abra- 
ham bosom.  An',  Gord,  suli,  twuz  tor- 
ment, sho  'nougli!  He  ain'  say  nuttin 
'bout  it,  but  I  see  de  light  done  ])ass  from 
him,  an'  de  darkness  done  wrap  liim  up  in 
it.  In  a  leetle  while  you  wouldn'  'a  kno  wed 
him.  Den  ole  mistis  died.  Blieve  me,  ole 
marster  he  'most  much  hut  by  Miss  Char- 
lotte as  Marse  George.    He  meek  a  'tempt 


to  buy  Nancy  for  me,  so  I  find  out  arter- 
ward,  an'  write  Jedge  Darker  he'll  paj^ 
him  anything  he'll  ax  for  her,  but  he  let- 
ter wuz  sont  back  'dout  any  answer.  He 
sutney  was  mad  'bout  it  —  he  say  he'd 
horsewhip  him  as  Marse  George  did  dat 
urr  young  puppy,  but  ole  mistis  wouldn' 
le'  him  do  nuttin,  and  den  he  grieve  heself 
to  death.  You  see  he  mighty  ole,  any- 
ways. He  nuver  got  over  ole  mistis 
death.  She  had  been  failin'  a  long  time, 
an'  he  ain'  tarry  long  'hinst  her;  hit  sort 
o'  like  breckin  up  a  holler — de  ole  'coon 
goes  'way  soon  arter  dat  ;  an'  marster 
nuver  could  pin  he  own  collar  or  buckle 
he  own  stock — mistis  she  al'ays  do  dat ;  an' 
do'  Marse  George  do  de  bes'  he  kin,  an' 
mighty  willin',  he  kyarn  handle  pin  like  a 
w^oman;  he  hand  tremble  like  a  p'inter 
dog;  an'  anyways  he  ain'  ole  mistis.  So 
ole  marster  f oiler  her  dat  next  fall,  when 
dee  wuz  gittin  in  de  corn,  an'  Marse  George 
he  ain'  got  nobody  in  de  wull  left;  he  all 
alone  in  dat  gret  house,  an'  I  wonder  some- 
times he  ain'  die  too,  'cause  he  sutney  wuz 
fond  o'  ole  marster.  When  ole  mistis  wuz 
dyin'  she  tell  him  to  be  good  to  ole  mars- 
ter, an'  patient  wid  him,  'cause  he  ain'  got 
nobody  but  him  now  (ole  marster  he  had 
jes  step  out  de  room  to  cry) ;  an'  Marse 
George  he  lean  over  her  an'  kiss  her  an' 
promise  her  faithful  he  would.  An'  he 
sutney  wuz  tender  wid  him  as  a  woman ; 
an'  when  ole  marster  die  he  set  by  him  an' 
hoi'  he  hand  an'  kiss  him  sorf,  like  he  wuz 
ole  mistis.  But,  Gord!  twuz  lonesome 
arter  dat,  an'  Marse  George  eyes  look 
wistful,  like  he  al'ays  lookin'  far  'way; 
an'  Aunt  Haly  say  he  see  liarnts  whar 
walk  'bout  in  de  gret  house.  She  say  dee 
walk  dyali  constant  of  nights  sence  ole 
marster  done  alterate  de  rooms  from  what 
dee  wuz  when  he  gran'pa  buil'  'em,  an' 
dat  dee  huntin'  for  dee  ole  chambers  an' 
kyarn  git  no  rest  'cause  dee  kyarn  fine 
'em.  I  don't  know  how  dat  wuz.  I 
know  Marse  George  lie  used  to  walk 
about  heself  mightily  of  nights.  All  night 
long,  all  night  long,  I'd  heah  him  tell 
de  chickens  crowin'  dee  second  crow,  an' 
some  mornin's  I'd  go  dyah  an'  he  ain'  even 
rumple  de  bed.  I  thought  sho  he  avuz 
gwine  die,  but  I  suppose  he  done  'arn  he 
days  to  be  long  in  de  land,  an' dat  save  him. 
But  hit  sutney  wuz  lonesome,  an'  he  nuver 
went  ofi'  de  plantation,  an'  he  got  older  an' 
older,  tell  we  all  thought  he  wuz  gwine 
die.  An'  one  day  come  jes  befo'  Christ- 
mas, 'bout  nigh  two  year  after  marster 
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die,  Mr.  Braxton  ride  up  to  de  do\  He 
had  done  come  to  teck  Marse  George  home 
to  spen'  Christmas  wid  him.  Marse  George 
warn  git  out  it,  but  Mr.  Braxton  won'  teck 
no  disapp'intment;  he  say  he  gwine  bap- 
tize he  boy,  an'  he  done  name  him  after 
Marse  George  (he  liad  marry  Marse  George 
cousin,  Miss  Peggy  Carter,  an'  he  Vite 
Marse  George  to  de  weddin',  but  he  wouldn' 
go,  do'  I  sutney  did  want  him  to  go,  'cause 
I  heah  Miss  Charlotte  was  nominated  to 
marry  Mr.  Darker,  an'  I  warn  know  what 
done 'come  o' dat  bright  -  skinned  nigger 
gal  whar  I  used  to  know  down  dyah) ;  an' 
he  say  Marse  George  got  to  come  an'  stan' 
for  him,  an'  gi'  him  a  silver  cup  an'  a  gol' 
rattle.  So  Marse  George  he  finally  prom- 
ise to  come  an'  spend  Christmas  Day,  an'  Mr. 
Braxton  went  'way  next  mornin',  an' den 
hit  tun  in  an'  rain  so  I  feared  we  couldn' 
go,  but  hit  cler  off  de  day  befo'  Christmas 
Eve  an'  tun  cold.  Well,  suh,  we  ain' 
been  nowhar  for  so  long  I  wuz  skittish  as 
a  young  filly;  an'  den  you  know  twuz  de 
same  ole  place.  We  didn'  git  dyah  till  sup- 
per-time, an'  twuz  a  good  one  too,  'cause 
seventy  miles  dat  cold  a  weather  hit  whet 
a  man's  honger  jes  like  a  whetstone.  Dee 
sutney  wuz  glad  to  see  we  all.  We  rid 
roun'  by  de  back  yard  to  gi'  Billy  de 
horses,  an'  we  see  dee  wuz  havin'  gret 
fixin's ;  an'  den  we  went  to  de  house,  jest 
as  some  o'  de  folks  run  in  an'  tell  'em  we 
wuz  come.  When  Marse  George  stept  in 
de  hall  dee  all  clustered  roun'  him  like  dee 
gwine  hug  him,  dee  faces  fyah  dimplin' 
wid  pleasure,  an'  Miss  Peggy  she  jes  retch- 
ed up  an'  teck  him  in  her  arms  an'  hug 
him. 

"Dee  tell  me  in  de  kitchen  dat  dee  wuz 
been  'spectin'  of  Miss  Charlotte  over  to 
spend  Christmas  too,  but  de  river  wuz  so 
high  dee  s'pose  dee  couldn'  git  'cross. 
Chile,  dat  sutney  disapp'int  me! 

"Well,  after  supper  de  niggers  had  a 
dance.  Hit  wuz  down  in  de  laundry,  an' 
de  table  wuz  set  in  de  carpenter  shop  jes'  by. 
Oh,  hit  sutney  wuz  beautiful !  Miss  Lucy 
an'  Miss  Ailsy  dee  had  superintend'  ev'y- 
thing  wid  dee  owii  hands.  So  dee  wuz  down 
dyah  wid  dee  ap'ons  up  to  dee  chins,  an'  dee 
had  de  big  silver  strandeliers  out  de  house, 
two  on  each  table,  an'  some  o'  ole  mistiss's 
best  dam  as'  table-clothes,  an'  ole  marster's 
gret  bowl  full  o'  eggnog;  hit  look  big  as  a 
mill-pond  settin'  dyah  in  de  cornder;  an' 
dee  liad  flowers  out  de  greenhouse  on  de 
table,  an'  some  o'  de  chany  out  de  gret 
house,  an'  de  dinin'-room  cheers  set  roun' 


de  room.    Oh !  oh !  nuttin  warn  too  good 
for  niggers  dem  times ;  an'  de  little  niggers 
wuz  runnin'  roun'  right  'stracted,  squealin' 
an'  peepin'  an'  gittin  in  de  way  onder  you 
foots ;  an'  de  mens  dee  wuz  totin'  in  de  wood 
— gret  hickory  logs,  look  like  stock  whar 
you  gwine  saw — an'  de  fire  so  big  hit  look 
like  you  gwine  kill  horgs,  'cause  hit  sutney 
wuz  cold  dat  night.    Dis  nigger  ain'  nuver 
gwine  forgit  it!    Jack  Forester  he  had 
come  'cross  de  river  to  lead  de  fiddlers,  an' 
he  say  he  had  to  put  he  fiddle  onder  he 
coat  an'  poke  he  bow  in  he  breeches  leg  to 
keep  de  strings  from  poppin',  an'  dat  de 
river  v/ould  freeze  over  sho  ef  ,twarn  so 
high ;  but  twuz  jes  snt)rtin',  an'  he  had 
hard  wuck  to  git  over  in  he  skiff,  an'  Unc' 
Jeems  say  lie  ain'  gwine  come  out  he  boat- 
house  no  mo'  dat  night — he  done  tempt 
Providence  often  'nough  dat  day.  Den 
ev'ything  wuz  ready,  an'  de  fiddlers  got 
dee  dram  an'  chuned  up,  an'  twuz  lively,  I 
tell  you!    Twuz  jes  as  thick  in  dyah  as 
blackberries  on  de  blackberry  bush,  'cause 
ev'y  gal  on  de  plantation  wuz  dyah  shak- 
in'  her  foot  for  some  young  buck,  an'  back- 
steppin'  for  to  go  'long.    Dem  ole  sleepers 
wuz  jes  a-rockin',  an'  Jack  Forester  he 
wuz  calliiTde  figgers  for  to  wake  'em  up. 
I  warn'  dancin',  'cause  I  done  got  'ligion 
an'  longst  to  de  chutch  since  de  trouble 
done  fetch  us  up  so  rank;  but  I  tell  you 
my  foots  wuz  pintedly  eechchin  for  a 
leetle  sop  on  it,  an'  I  had  to  come  out  to 
keep  from  crossin'  'em  onst,  anyways. 
Den,  too,  I  had  a  fetch  o'  misery  in  my 
back,  an'  I  lay  off  to  git  a  tas'e  o'  dat  egg- 
nog  out  dat  big  bowl  wid  snow-drift  on 
it  from  Miss  Lucy — she  al'ays  mighty  fond 
o'  Marse  George ;  so  I  slip  into  de  carpenter 
shop,  an'  ax  her  kyarn  I  do  nuttin  for  her, 
an'  she  laugh  an'  say,  yes,  I  kin  drink  her 
health,  an'  gi'  me  a  gret  gobletful,  an'  jes 
den  de  white  folks  come  in  to  'spec'  de  ta- 
bles, Marse  George  in  de  lead,  an'  dee  all  fill 
up  dee  glasses  an'  pledge  dee  health,  an'  all 
de  servants',  an'  a  merry  Christmas ;  an'  den 
we  went  in  de  laundry  to  see  de  dancin', 
an'  mifybe  to  teck  a  hand  deeself,  'cause 
white  folks'  'ligion  ain'  like  niggers',  you 
know  ;  dee  got  so  much  larnin  dee  kin 
dance  an'  fool  de  devil  too.     An'  I  stay 
roun'  a  little  while,  an'  den  went  in  de 
kitchen  to  see  how  supper  gittin  on,  'cause 
I  wuz  so  hongry  when  I  got  dyah  I  ain' 
able  to  eat  'nough  at  one  time  to  'commo- 
date it,  an'  de  smell  o'  de  tuckeys  an'  de 
gret  saddlers  o'  mutton  in  de  two  kitchens 
wuz  mos'  'nough  by  deeself  to  feed  a  right 
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lion^ry  man ;  an'  dyah  wuz  a  whole  parcel 
o'  niggers  cookin'  an'  tiumin  'bout  for  life, 
an'  dee  faces  jes  as  shiny  as  ef  dee  done 
bas'e  'em  wid  gravy ;  an'  dyah,  settin'  back 
in  a  cheer  out  de  way,  wid  her  clean  frock 
up  off  de  flo',  wuz  dat  gal.  I  sutney  did 
feel  curious. 

"I  say,  'Hi!  name  o'  Gord,  whar'd  you 
come  from?'    She  say,  'Oh,  Marster!  ef 
heah  ain'  dat  free  nigger!'    An'  ev'ybody 
laughed.    Well,  presney  we  come  out, 
'cause  Nancy  warn  see  de  dancin',  an'  we 
stop  a  leetle  while  'hind  de  cornder  out  de 
wind  while  she  tell  me  'bout  ev'y thing. 
An'  she  say  dat's  all  a  lie  she  tell  me  dat 
day  'bout  Mr.  Darker  an'  Miss  Charlotte; 
an'  he  done  gone  'way  now  for  good,  'cause 
lie  so  low-down  an'  wuthless  dee  kyarn  no- 
body stand  him;  an'  all  he  warn  marry 
Miss  Charlotte  for  is  to  git  her  niggers. 
But  Nancy  say  Miss  Charlotte  nuver  could 
abide  him,  he  so  'sateful,  spressly  sence  she 
fine  out  what  a  lie  he  told  'bout  Marse 
George.    You  know,  Mr.  Darker  he  done 
meek 'em  think  Marse  George  sont  me  dyah 
to  fine  out  ef  he  done  come  home,  an'  den 
dat  he  fall  on  him  wid  he  weepin  when 
he  ain'  noticin'  him,  an'  sort  o'  out  de  way 
too,  an'  git  two  urr  mens  to  hold  him  while 
he  beat  him,  all  'cause  he  in  love  wid  Miss 
Charlotte.    D'you  ever,  ever  heah  sicli  a 
lie?    An'  Nancy  say,  do'  Miss  Charlotte 
ain'  brieve  it  all  togerr,  hit  look  so  reason- 
able she  done  le'  de  ole  jedge  an'  her  ma, 
who  wuz  'pending  on  what  she  heah,  'duce 
her  to  send  back  he  things;  an'  dee  ain' 
know  no  better  not  tell  after  de  ole  jedge 
die;  den  dee  line  out  'bout  de  whuppin 
me,  an'  all;  an'  den  Miss  Charlotte  know 
huccome  I  ain'  gwine  stay  dat  day;  an'  she 
say  dee  wuz  sutney  outdone  'bout  it,  but 
it  too  late  den,  an'  Miss  Charlotte  kyarn 
do  nuttin  but  cry  'bout  it,  an'  dat  she  did, 
pintedly, 'cause  she  done  lost  Marse  George, 
an'  done  'stroy  he  life;  an'  she  nuver  keer 
'bout  nobody  else  sep  Marse  George,  Nan- 
cy say.    Mr.  Clarke  he  hangin'  on,  but 
Miss  Charlotte  she  done  tell  him  pintedly 
she  ain'  nuver  gwine  marry  nobody.  An' 
dee  jes  done  come,  she  say,  'cause  dee  had 
to  go  'way  round  by  de  rope-ferry  'long  o' 
de  river  bein'  so  high,  an'  dee  ain'  know 
tell  dee  done  git  out  de  ker'idge  an'  in  de 
house  dat  we  all  wuz  heah;  an'  Nancy  say 
she  glad  dee  ain',  'cause  she  'feared  ef  dee 
had,  Miss  Charlotte  would n'  'a  come. 

*'  Den  I  tell  her  all  'bout  Marse  George, 
'cause  I  know  she  'bleeged  to  tell  Miss 
Charlotte.    Twuz  powerful  cold  out  dyah, 


but  I  ain'  mine  dat,  chile.  Nancy  she 
done  had  to  wrop  her  arms  up  in  her 
ap'on,  an'  she  kyarn  meek  no  zistance 
'tall,  an'  dis  nigger  ain'  keerin  nuttin  'bout 
cold  den. 

"An'  jes  den  two  ladies  come  out  de 
carpenter  shop  an'  went  'long  to  de  laun- 
dry, an'  Nancy  say,  '  D3^ah  Miss  Charlotte 
now';  an'  twuz  Miss  Lucy  an'  Miss  Char- 
lotte; an'  we  heah  Miss  Lucy  coaxin'  Miss 
Charlotte  to  go,  tellin'  her  she  kin  come 
right  out ;  an'  jes  den  dee  wuz  a  gret  shout, 
an'  we  went  in  hinst  'em.  Twuz  Marse 
George  had  done  teck  de  fiddle,  an'  ef  he 
warn'  natchelly  layin'  hit  down!  he  wuz 
up  at  de  urr  een  o'  de  room,  'way  from  we 
all,  'cause  we  wuz  at  de  do',  nigh  Miss  Char- 
lotte whar  she  wuz  standin'  'hind  some  on 
'em,  wid  her  eyes  on  him  mighty  timid, 
like  she  hidin'  from  him,  an'  ev'y  nigger 
in  de  room  wuz  on  dat  flo'.  Gord!  suh, 
dee  wuz  grinnin'  so  dee  warn'  a  toof  in  dat 
room  you  couldn'  git  you  tweezers  on ;  an' 
you  couldn'  heah  a  wud,  dee  so  proud  o' 
Marse  George  pi  ay  in'  for  'em. 

"Well,  dee  danced  tell  you  couldn' 
tell  which  wuz  de  clappers  an'  which  de 
back-steppers;  de  whole  house  look  like  it 
wuz  rockin' ;  an'  presney  somebody  say 
supper,  an'  dat  stop  'em,  an'  dee  wuz  a  spell 
for  a  minute,  an'  Marse  George  standin' 
dyah  wid  de  fiddle  in  he  hand.  He  face 
wuz  tunned  away,  an'  he  wuz  studyin' — 
studyin'  'bout  dat  urr  Christmas  so  long 
ago — an'  sudney  he  face  drapt  down  on 
de  fiddle,  an'  he  drawed  he  bow  'cross  de 
strings,  an'  dat  chune  begin  to  whisper 
right  sorf.  Hit  begin  so  low  ev'ybody 
had  to  stop  talkin'  an'  hold  dee  mouf  to 
heah  it;  an'  Marse  George  he  ain'  know 
nuttin  'bout  it,  he  done  gone  back,  an' 
standin'  dyah  in  de  gret  hall  playin'  it  for 
Miss  Charlotte  whar  done  come  down  de 
steps  wid  her  little  blue  foots  an'  gret  fan, 
an'  standin'  dyah  in  her  dim  blue  dress 
an'  her  fyah  arms,  an'  her  gret  eyes  look- 
in'  in  he  face  so  earnest,  whar  he  ain'  gwine 
nuver  speak  to  no  mo'.  I  see  it  by  de  way 
he  look — an'  de  fiddle  wuz  jes  pleadin'.  He 
drawed  it  out  jes  as  fine  as  a  stran'  o'  Miss 
Charlotte's  hyah. 

"  Hit  so  sweet.  Miss  Charlotte,  mun,  she 
couldn'  stan'  it ;  she  made  to  de  do' ;  an'  jes 
while  she  watchin'  Marse  George  to  keep 
him  from  seein'  her  he  look  dat  way,  an' 
he  eyes  fall  right  into  hern. 

"  Well,  suh,  de  fiddle  drapt  down  on  de 
flo',  an'  he  face  wuz  white  as  a  sycamore 
limb.    Dee  say  twuz  a  swimmin'  in  do 
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head  lie  had ;  an'  Jack  say  de  whole  fiddle 
warn'  wuff  de  five  dollars. 

"Me  an'  Nancy  followed  'em  tell  dee 
went  in  de  house,  an'  den  we  come  back  to 
de  shop  wliar  de  supper  wuz  gwine  on,  an' 
got  we  all  supper  an'  a  leetle  sop  o'  dat  yal- 
ler  gravy  out  dat  big  bowl,  an'  den  we  all 
rejourned  to  de  laundry  agin,  an'  got  on- 
der  de  big  bush  o'  misseltow  wliar  hangin' 
from  de  jice,  an'  ef  you  ever  see  scufflin' 
dat's  de  time. 

"  Well,  me  an'  she  had  jes  done  lay  off 
de  whole  Christmas,  when  wud  come  dat 
Marse  George  want  he  borses. 

' '  I  went,  but  it  sutney  breck  me  up ;  an' 
I  wonder  whar  de  name  o'  Gord  Marse 
George  gwine  sen'  me  dat  cold  night,  an' 
jes  as  I  got  to  de  do'  Marse  George  an' 
Mr.  Braxton  come  out,  an'  I  knowtorectly 
Marse  George  wuz  gwine  home.  I  seen 
he  face  by  de  light  o'  de  lantern,  an'  twuz 
set  jes  rigid  as  a  rock.  Mr.  Braxton  he 
wuz  beggiii'  him  to  stay;  he  tell  him  he 
ruinin'  he  life,  dat  he  sho  dee's  some  mis- 
take, an'  'twill  be  all  right.  An'  all  de 
answer  Marse  George  meek  wuz  to  swing 
heself  up  in  de  saddle,  an'  Reveller  he  look 
like  he  gwine  fyah  'stracted.  He  al'ays 
mighty  fool  anyways  when  he  git  cold, 
dat  horse  wuz. 

"Well,  we  come  'long  'way,  aiT  Mr. 
Braxton  an'  two  mens  come  down  to  de 
river  wid  lanterns  to  see  us  cross,  'cause 
twuz  dark  as  pitch,  sho  'nough.  An'  jes 
'fo'  I  started  I  got  one  o'  de  mens  to  hoi' 
my  horses,  an'  I  went  in  de  kitchen  to  git 
warm,  an'  dyali  Nancy  wuz.  An'  she  say 
Miss  Charlotte  upsteairs  cryin'  right  now, 
'cause  she  think  Marse  George  gwine  cross 
de  river  'count  o'  her,  an'  she  whimper  a 
little  herself  when  I  tell  her  good-by.  But 
twuz  too  late  den.  Well,  de  river  wuz 
jes  natclielly  b'iliii',  an'  hit  soun'  like  a 
mill-dam  roarin'  by;  an'  when  we  got 
dyah  Marse  George  tunned  to  me  an'  tell 
me  he  reckon  I  better  go  back.  I  ax  him 
whar  he  gwine,  an' he  say,  'Home.'  'Den 
I  gwine  wid  you,'  I  says.  I  wuz  mighty 
skeered,  but  me  an'  Marse  George  wuz 
boys  togerr;  an'  he  plunged  right  in,  an' 
I  after  liim. 

"  Gord!  twuz  cold  as  ice;  an'  we  hadn' 
got  in  befo'  bofe  horses  wuz  swiinmin'  for 
,  life.  He  holler  to  me  to  byali  de  myah 
head  up  de  stream;  an'  I  did  try,  but 
Avhat's  a  nigger  to  dat  water !  Hit  jes  pick 
me  up  an'  dash  me  down  like  I  ain'  no 
mo'n  a  chip,  an'  de  fust  thing  I  know  I 
gwine  down  de  stream  like  a  piece  of  bark, 


an'  water  washin'  all  over  me.  I  knowed 
den  I  gone,  an'  I  hollered  for  Marse  George 
for  help.  I  heah  him  answer  me  not  to 
git  skeered,  but  to  hold  on ;  but  de  myah 
wuz  lungin'  an'  de  water  wuz  all  over  me 
like  ice,  an'  den  I  washed  off  de  myah 
back,  an'  got  drownded.  I  'member  com- 
in'  up  an'  liollerin'  agin  for  help,  but  I 
know  den  'tain'  no  use,  dee  ain'  no  help 
den,  an'  I  got  1o  pray  to  Gord,  an'  den 
some'n  hit  me  an'  I  went  down  agin,  an' — 
de  next  thing  I  know,  I  wuz  in  de  bed,  an' 
I  heah  'em  talkin'  'bout  wherr  I  dead  or 
not,  an'  I  ain'  know  myself  tell  I  taste  de 
whiskey  dee  po'rin'  down  my  jugular. 
An'  den  dee  tell  me  'bout  how  when  I  hol- 
lered Marse  George  tun  back  an'  struck 
out  for  me  for  life,  an'  how  jes  as  I  w^ent 
down  de  last  time  he  cotcli  me  an'  belt  on 
to  me  tell  we  wash  down  to  whar  de  bank 
curve,  an'  dyah  de  current  wuz  so  rapid 
hit  yuck  him  off  Reveller  back,  but  he 
belt  on  to  de  reins  tell  de  horse  lunge 
so  he  hit  him  wid  he  fo'-foot  an'  breck  he 
collar-bone,  kn'  den  he  had  to  let  him 
go,  an'  jes  belt  on  to  me ;  an'  jes  den  we 
wash  up  agin  de  bank  an'  cotch  in  a  tree, 
an'  de  mens  got  dyah  quick  as  dee  could, 
an'  when  ■  dee  retched  us  Marse  George 
wuz  holdin'  on  to  me,  an'  had  he  arm 
wropped  roun'  a  limb,  an'  we  wuz  lodged 
in  de  crotch,  an'  bofe  jes  as  dead  as  a  nail ; 
an'  de  myah  she  got  out,  but  Reveller  he 
wuz  drownded,  wid  his  foot  cotch  in  de 
rein  an'  de  saddle  tunned  onder  he  side; 
an'  dee  ain'  know  wherr  Marse  George  ain' 
dead  too,  'cause  he  not  only  drownded, 
but  he  lef '  arm  broke  up  nigh  de  shoulder. 
An'  dee  say  Miss  Charlotte  she  'mos'  'stract- 
ed; dat  de  fust  thing  anybody  know  'bout 
it  wuz  when  some  de  servants  bust  in  de 
hall  an'  holler,  and  say  Marse  George  an' 
me  done  bofe  washed  'way  an' drownded, 
an'  dat  she  drapt  down  dead  on  de  fio',  an' 
when  dee  bring  her  to  she  'low  to  Miss 
Lucy  dat  she  de  'casioii  on  he  death ;  an' 
dee  say  dat  when  de  mens  wuz  totin'  him 
in  de  house,  an'  wuz  shuffiin'  de  feets  not  to 
meclf  no  noige,  an'  a  little  piece  o'  blue  silk 
drapt  out  he  breast  whar  somebody  picked 
up  an'  gin  Miss  Lucy,  Miss  Charlotte  breck 
right  down  agin  ;  an'  some  on  'em  say  she 
sutney  did  keer  for  him  ;  an'  now  when  he 
layiii'  upsteairs  dyah  dead,  hit  too  late  for 
him  ever  to  know  it. 

' '  Well,  sub,  I  couldn'  teck  it  in  dat  Marse 
George  and  Reveller  w^uz  dead,  an'  jes  den 
somebody  say  Marse  George  done  comin' 
to,  an'  dee  gi'  me  so  much  whiskey  I  went 
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to  sleep.  An'  next  mornin'  I  got  up  an' 
went  to  Marse  George  room,  an'  see  liim 
layin'  dyali  in  de  bed,  wid  he  face  so  white 
an' he  eyes  so  tired-lookin',  an' he  ain'know 
nie  no  mo'  'n  ef  he  nuver  see  me,  an'  I 
couldn'  stan'it;  I  jes  drap  down  on  de  flo' 
an'  bast  out  cryin'.  Gord !  suh,  I  couldn' 
help  it,  'cause  Reveller  wuz  drownded,  an' 
Marse  George  he  wuz  mos'  gone.  An'  he 
came  nigher  goin'  yit,  'cause  he  had  sich 
a  strain,  an'  been  so  long  in  de  water,  he 
heart  done  got  numbed,  an'  he  got  'lirium, 
an'  all  de  time  he  thought  he  try  in'  to  git 
'cross  de  river  to  see  Miss  Charlotte,  an'  hit 
so  high  he  kyarn  git  dyah.  Hit  sutney 
wuz  pitiful  to  see  him  layin' dyah  tossin' 
an'  pitchin',  not  knowin'  whar  he  wuz,  tell 
it  took  all  Mr,  Braxton  an'  me  could  do  to 
keep  him  in  de  bed.  an'  de  doctors  say  he 
kyarn  hoi'  out  much  longer. 

"An'  all  dis  time  Mis3  Charlotte  she 
wuz  gwine  'bout  de  house  wid  her  face 
right  white,  an'  Nanc}'"  say  she  don'  do 
nuttin  all  day  long  in  her  room  but  cry 
an'  say  her  pra'rs,  prayin'  for  Marse 
George,  whar  dyin'  upsteairs  by  'count  o' 
not  knowin'  slie  love  him,  an'  I  tell  Nan- 
cy how  he  honin'  all  de  time  to  see  her, 
an'  how  he  constant  callin'  her  name. 


Well,  so  twuz,  tell  he  mos'  done  weah  he- 
self  out;  an'  jes  lay  dyah  wid  his  face 
white  as  de  pillow,  an'  he  gret  pitiful 
eyes  rollin'  'bout  so  restless,  like  he  still 
lookin'  for  her  whar  he  all  de  time  callin' 
her  name,  an'  kyarn  git  'cross  dat  river  to 
see ;  an'  one  evenin'  'bout  sunset  he  'pear- 
ed  to  be  gwine ;  he  weaker'n  he  been  at 
all,  he  ain'  able  to  scuffle  no  mo',  an'  jes 
layin'  dyali  so  quiet,  an'  presney  he  say, 
lookin'  mighty  wistful, 

"'Edinburg,  I'm  goin' to-night;  ef  I 
don'  git  'cross  dis  time,  I'll  gin't  up.' 

' '  Mr.  Braxton  wuz  standin'  nigh  de  head 
o'  de  bed,  an'  he  say,  '  Well,  by  Gord!  he 
shall  see  her !' — jes  so.  An'  he  went  out  de 
room,  an'  to  Miss  Charlotte  do',  an'  call 
her,  an'  tell  her  she  got  to  come,  ef  she 
don't,  he'll  die  dat  night;  an'  fust  thing  I 
know.  Miss  Lucy  bring  Miss  Charlotte  in, 
wid  her  face  right  white,  but  jes  as  tender 
as  a  angel's,  an'  she  come  an'  stan'  by  de 
side  de  bed,  an'  lean  down  over  him,  an' 
call  he  name,  '  George!' — jes  so. 

"  An'  Marse  George  he  ain'  answer;  he 
jes  look  at  her  studdy  for  a  minute,  an' 
den  he  forehead  got  smooth,  an'  he  tun 
he  eyes  to  me,  an'  say,  '  Edinburg,  I'm 
'cross.' " 


WHEN  the  sympathetic  listener  to  tlie 
story  of  tlie  accident  by  which  a  poor 
man's  leg  was  broken  exclaimed,  "I  am  very 
sorry,"  his  companion  asked,  "How  much  are 
you  sorry  ?"  "  I  am  sorry  five  dollars'  worth," 
he  answered.  The  construction  of  his  sen- 
tence was  faulty,  but  his  meaning  was  very 
plain.  So  if  the  gentle  reader  of  tins  ]\[ngazine 
should  be  disposed  to  reply  to  tlie  Easy  Chair's 
wish  for  a  happy  new  year,  "  How  much  do 
you  wish  it?"  the  Easy  Chair  is  quite  ready 
with  its  answer.  The  i)roof  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  wish  is  shown  by  the  provision  made  by 
the  Magazine  to  make  the  reader's  new  year 
happy.  The  greeting  is  not  a  mere  ])hrase 
of  compliment,  nor  an  invitation  to  a  Barme- 
cide feast,  as  perhaps  the  experience  of  the 
gentle  reader  may  assure  him.  Nor  yet  is  his 
mind  to  be  vexed  with  the  thought  of  a  mo- 
notonous entertainment  like  the  French  din- 
ner to  which  the  guest  of  fine  houses  sits  down 
evening  af^er  evening  in  the  season,  where  the 
usual  truffle  follows  the  customary  pate  or  fx- 
miliar^/<?^,  and  only  the  table  service  is  dif- 
ferent, while  the  feast  itself  is  "  another,  yet 
the  same."    How  often  may  not  that  guest. 
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as  he  toys  with  his  apple  charlotte  or  his 
Charlotte  de  Russe,  recall  that  other  Char- 
lotte, of  England,  of  whom  her  husband  is 
fabled  to  have  said,  when  he  found  her  in  the 
place  of  the  pretty  ladv-in-waiting,  "Dear! 
dear  !  nothing  but  old  Charlotte  !" 

If  tho  gentle  reader  will  turn  the  page,  he 
will  find  tliat  he  has  opened  a  door  which  ad- 
mits him  to  the  Editor's  Study.  It  is  a  room 
which  he  has  not  seen  before ;  an  apartment 
designed  for  his  delight,  as  the  Easy  Chair  is 
intended  for  his  repose;  a  retreat  in  which  his 
wakefulness  will  be  as  refreshing  as  his  slum- 
bers in  the  Chair,  It  is  therefore  not  such  an 
addition  to  the  structure  of  the  Magazine  as 
the  mysterious  chamber  with  which  the  worthy 
man  who  late  in  life  joined  the  ancient  Church 
enlarged  his  house,  and  which  his  friend,  mis- 
led by  the  sound  of  words,  declared  to  be  a 
dormitory  for  the  Virgin  Mary.  To  introduce 
the  reader  into  tlie  Study  is  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  wishes  for  a  happy  new  year. 
The  (/en ills  loci  who  welcomes  him  is  not  one 
whom  the  guest  has  ignorantly  worshipped, 
but  whose  fine  and  ])enetrating  power  has  at 
once  charmed  his  fancy  and  touclied  his  char- 
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acter  and  refined  his  life.  The  Study,  with 
its  interior  decoration  and  its  exterior  pros- 
pects from  the  enchanted  windows,  is  best  de- 
scribed b}^  its  gracious  occupant.  The  guest 
will  see  that  it  is  of  the  true  modern  taste  and 
style,  which,  as  lie  will  correctly  gather  from 
liis  host  in  the  Study,  is  a  happy  blending  of 
the  best  of  the  old  with  the  best  of  the  new, 
the  Indian  and  Egyptian,  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
manesque and  media3val  Gothic,  felicitously 
harmonizing  with  the  latest  Queen  Anne  and 
the  decorated  simplicity  of  the  Main  Street 
bridge  at  Des  Vaches,  Indiana. 

In  these  days,  when  books  issue  from  the 
press  like  the  ancient  hordes  from  the  steppes 
of  Central  Asia,  in  whose  mighty  march  across 
the  globe  renowned  nations  and  famous  places 
are  but  the  names  of  camps  and  tents  of  a 
night,  wliat  individual  account  of  tliem  can  be 
kept?  The  hero  who  should  undertake  to 
read  of  that  vast  issue  only  the  novels,  leaving 
all  science,  history,  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
newspapers  untouched,  would  still  propose  to 
drink  the  ocean.  All  that  the  conditions  of 
literature  now  allow  to  the  literary  corner  of 
a  monthly  mngazine  is  some  hint  of  the  gen- 
eral character  and  course  of  literary  produc- 
tion. If,  then,  a  Study  had  been  furnislied  in 
which  Faraday  could  have  told  us  every  month 
in  pleasant  chat  something  about  science,  or 
Edmund  Burke,  let  us  say,  had  talked  of  poli- 
tics, or  Coleridge  of  philosophy,  w^ould  there 
have  been  any  club  or  drawing-room  in  famous 
London  more  agreeable? 

Now  a  magazine  is  something  of  a  club.  Its 
entertainment,  ])erhaps,  is  almost  as  good  as 
that  of  most  clubs,  except,  of  course,  that  one 
of  which  the  gentle  reader  is,  fortunately  for 
his  fellow-members,  so  brio-ht  an  ornament. 
Here  the  poets  sing,  and  the  travellers  tell  their 
wonderful  tales,  and  the  novelist  lays  upon  ns 
his  magic  spell,  and  the  naturalist  reveals  his 
beautiful  secrets,  and  the  mysteries  of  mechan- 
ics are  made  plain  by  the  inventor,  and  the 
world's  general  j^rogress  is  noted  by  tlie  "  in- 
telligent gentleman"''  Avho  hides  his  name  but 
not  his  wisdom.  They  all  meet  in  the  spa- 
cious conmion  hall,  and  the  murmur  of  their 
voices  is  very  musical. 

But  if  you  choose  to  slip  quietly  away  up 
into  the  cozy  little  Study,  you  will  find  as 
warm  a  Avelcome  and  another  monologue.  For 
possibly  one  special  advantage  of  this  maga- 
zine club  over  all  others  is  that  the  speaker 
can  not  be  interruj)ted.  You  may,  indeed,  cut 
short  liis  eloquence  by  running  away,  but  it 
is  yonr  only  method  of  escape — What  is  that  ? 
You  are  taking  the  hint  and  your  hat,  and  are 
making  for  the  door  of  the  Study  ?  Farewell, 
then — and  so,  indeed,  you  are  sure  to  fare  in 
that  retreat.  As  you  listen  you  will  wonder, 
as  we  always  Avonder  when  a  good  thing  is 
done  for  the  first  time,  why  it  was  not  done 
long  Jigo.  The  new  room  in  the  old  house  al- 
ways seems  to  be  the  best  room.  Farewell, 
and  the  Easy  Chair  says  it  with  a  clear  con- 
science, because  it  knows  that  you  are  about 


to  prove  the  sincerity  of  its  wish  to  every  read- 
er of  the  old  jNlagazine  for  a  happy  new  year. 


The  second  destruction  of  the  monument  to 
Andre  at  Tappan  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  lingering  hostility  to  England  which  was 
familiar  to  school-boys  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
and  which  was  expressed  in  their  hearty  dis- 
like of  "  the  redcoats."  The  "  scarlet  regi- 
mentals" of  the  British  troops  made  a  ])ro- 
found  impression  upon  the  colonial  mind,  and 
the  bitter  feeling  was  fostered  and  transmitted 
for  many  a  year,  although  recently  it  has  gen- 
erally disaippeared.  Indeed,  of  late  years  the 
eminent  Englishmen  Avho  have  come  among 
us  have  been  received  with  the  utmost  cor- 
diality, and  the  "  redcoat"  sentiment  has  found 
no  expression  except  in  the  ])erfunctory  and 
Pickwickian  denunciation  of  England  with 
the  purpose  of  political  efifcct  upon  less  intelli- 
gent citizens. 

Such  an  incident  as  the  repeated  demolition 
of  the  Andr6  monument,  however,  is  a  revela- 
tion of  the  feeling  to  which  the  political  ap- 
peal is  made.  It  is  not,  indeed,  clear  wliether 
the  particular  incident  is  a  sign  of  the  old 
American  dislike  of  England  or  of  the  Irish 
enmity,  but  whether  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is 
equally  hostility  to  England.  The  friendly 
regard  for  our  English  kindred,  however,  is 
even  more  significant.  No  man  could  be  re- 
ceived in  a  foreign  country  with  more  hearty 
welcome  and  general  good -will  than  Dean 
Stanley  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  to 
some  expression  of  his  that  the  Andre  monu- 
ment owed  its  erection.  No  recent  visitor  has 
been  more  warmly  greeted  than  Canon  Farrar, 
yet  it  was  just  after  his  visit  to  the  monument 
that  it  w\as  again  destroyed.  The  welcome  of 
both  Englishmen  M'as  open,  general,  and  gen- 
erous. The  demolition  of  the  monument  was 
clandestine,  like  a  crime,  and  may  have  been 
the  work  of  a  half-dozen  persons,  unsustained 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  community,  which, 
indeed,  has  protested  in  a  public  meeting 
against  the  destruction  of  the  memorial. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
choice  of  an  Englishman  to  be  honored  by  a 
memorial  was  singularly  made.  Andre  was  a 
spy,  and  however  devoted  and  heroic  a  spy  in 
war  may  be,  he  is  always  peculiarly  detested 
b}^  the  other  side.  Nathan  Hale  was  also  a 
SY>j:  But  his  name  is  honored,  because  he  un- 
dertook by  a  ruse  M'hich  is  always  pardonable 
in  Avar  to  serve  his  country  by  penetrating  the 
camp  oi  the  enemy.  Andre  was  an  agent  to 
deal  secretly  with  a  soldier  to  betray  his  trust. 
When  the  plot  was  discovered  he  l)ehaved 
like  a  man,  and  met  his  death  bravelv.  But 
Washington  did  not  doubt  the  nature  of  his 
act ;  and  Avhile  no  sinister  motive  of  any  kind 
can  be  attributed  to  him,  it  was  not  a  deed  or 
a  man  to  select  for  esi^ecial  commemoration 
and  honor. 

j\[oreover,  the  memorial,  as  is  understood, 
was,  at  least,  suggested,  not  by  an  American, 
but  by  a  countryman  of  Andre's.   Had  it  been 
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a  spontaneous  American  impulse,  the  result 
might  have  been  respected.  But  wlule  the 
story  of  Andre  is  very  patl\etic,  and  his  fate 
was  tragical,  the  selection  of  him  especially 
among  Englislimen  for  this  kind  of  distinc- 
tion seems  to  be  unnatural.  England  un- 
doubtedly now  honors  the  memory  of  Wash- 
ington ;  but  she  will  hardly  build  his  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey. 

If  among  Englishmen  of  the  time  of  the 
Kevolution  we  are  signally  to  distinguish  any 
one,  it  should  be  William  Pitt,  who  rejoiced 
that  Boston  had  resisted,  or — pardoning  the 
bull — the  Irishman  Edmund  Burke,  who  made 
the  great  plea  for  conciliation,  and  portrayed 
with  immortal  eloquence  American  energy  and 
character.  They  were  never  in  America,  in- 
deed. That  is  true,  and  they  are  therefore 
not  associated  with  the  Hudson  and  with  the 
blackest  event  of  the  war,  like  Andr^,  No  one 
surely  would  flout  the  young  man's  memory. 
No  soldier  wlio  was  not  a  brave  man  would 
have  undertaken  the  service  which  brouglit 
liim  to  his  death.  He  undertook  it  with  no 
sense  of  dishonor  or  wrong,  and  he  paid  the 
utmost  penalty  with  a  simple  heroism  whicli 
has  naturally  mav^.e  his  story  a  romance.  So 
-it  will  be  always  told,  nor  will  any  generous 
American  object. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  tragedy  sliould 
have  touched  the  heart  of  the  kindly  Dean, 
and  that  he  should  feel  tliat  a  monument  upon 
the  spot  would  be  a  memorial  not  only  of  ])er- 
sonal  heroism,  but  of  peace  between  kindred 
people,  and  of  a  high  and  unusual  sentiment 
of  forgiveness  and  fraternit}^  But  that  is  an 
instinct  which  makes  the  suggestion  jar  upon 
the  sense  of  fitness.  We  have  forgiven  the 
old  King,  our  most  implacable  foe,  and  we  ac- 
knowledge his  purblind  sincerity,  and  his  hon- 
est and  queer  superstition  about  his  corona- 
tion oath,  which  seemed  to  constrain  him  to 
every  kind  of  injustice  and  wrong.  None 
could  have  felt  more  deeply  than  Americans 
the  sublime  pathos  of  Tiiackeray's  concluding 
words  in  his  lecture  upon  the  third  George: 
History  does  not  show  a  more  tragical,  a  more 
mournful  figure.  We  own  it  willingly,  we  for- 
give him  freely  and  fully,  but  we  will  not  raise 
a  statue  to  commemorate  our  forgiveness  and 
our  pit\'. 

The  Andre  monument  is  overthrown,  not 
openly  and  by  the  will  of  the  community,  but 
stealthily,  and  in  a  way  which  showed  a  con- 
sciousness of  crime.  It  was  an  outrage  and  a 
wrong  to  the  good  name  of  the  neighborhood. 
But  it  would  be  better  not  to  rebuild  it. 


John  Bull  often  laughs  at  some  eccentric 
use  of  the  language,  some  uncouth  phrase  or 
apparent  slang,  from  his  cousin  Jonathan, 
when,  after  all,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  Yorkshire 
or  a  Shroj)shire  form  of  speech,  which  either 
has  been  long  latent  in  the  transatlantic 
branch,  and  comes  out  at  last  like  invisible 
writing  before  a  fire,  or  is  a  usage  as  old  as 
the  English  settlement,  but  which  has  been 


only  recently  traced  back  again  to  the  mother 
country.  American  women  are  thought  to  be 
vc^*y  queer"  in  many  ways,  when  tried  by  the 
conventional  standards  of  other  countries. 
Nothing  could  be  cpieerer  than  Daisy  Miller 
to  Mrs.  General  precisely  pouring  prunes  and 
prisms  from  her  proper  mouth.  Nothing, 
also,  would  seem  to  be  queerer  to  the  typical 
respectable  British  matron  than  many  of  the 
excellent  American  champions  of  the  rights 
of  their  own  sex. 

But  while  that  matron  would  look  aghast 
upon  one  of  her  own  sex  making  a  stump- 
speecli,  and  would  doubtless  murmur,  "How 
painfully  American  !"  the  Easy  Chair  recently 
pointed  out  that  nothing  could  seem  to  an 
American  lady  more  extraordinary  than  the 
spectacle  of  the  wife  of  a  candidate  for  Con- 
o-ress  driving  with  election  flags  and  ribbons 
from  house  to  house  soliciting  votes  for  her 
husband.  Yet  this  was  tiie  "  queer"  spectacle 
offered  by  the  wife  of  Lord  Randolph  Church- 
ill in  the  early  summer,  and  the  fact  that  she 
was  an  American  made  no  difference.  She 
would  certainly  not  have  done  tlie  same  thing 
here,  and  doubtless  she  shares  the  feeling  of 
repulsion  with  which  so  many  American  la- 
dies regard  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  do- 
ing what  she  did.  Lady  Churchill  was  stump- 
ing for  her  husband.  It  was  not  "  queer"  in 
England,  and  it  shows  that  the  brow  of  the 
respectal)le  British  matron  should  not  be  lifted 
at  the  "  female  champion  of  her  sex"  in  Amer- 
ica, because  she  is  plainly  a  British  survival, 
like  the  local  phrase  or  word. 

The  same  interesting  fact  is  illustrated  in 
other  ways.  John  Bull  at  his  London  club, 
like  young  Bull  Calf  at  his  club  in  New  York, 
is  shocked  by  the  vulgarity  and  "  blackguard- 
ism" of  American  politics.  It  strikes  him  as 
very  undignified,  and  he  sighs  to  think  "it 
is  so  transatlantic."  Is  it?  Is  it  peculiarly 
American  ?  Not  at  all ;  it  is  only  a  survival 
of  the  dear  mother  country.  To  one  who  re- 
calls Hogarth,  and  remembers  Grant's  Random 
liecollections  of  the  House  of  Commons^  and  Dis- 
raeli's and  Bulwers  and  Dickens's  stories,  and 
who  has  dipjjed  a  little  into  English  political 
and  party  history,  nothing  is  more  queer  than 
that  John  Bull  should  think  vulgarity  and 
blackguardism  {ind  Avorse,  in  an  electoral  cam- 
paign, to  be  so  American  and  queer. 

The  other  evening,  in  an  ordinary  election 
campaign,  such  as  that  which  is  just  ended  in 
England,  poor  Lord  Lorne.  the  Queen's  son- 
indaw,  was  assailed  with  such  uproar,  and 
even  with  eggs,  so  furiously,  that  he  escaped 
from  the  platlbrm,and  ran,  dripping,  through 
a  heavy  rain  to  the  railroad  station,  and  shook 
the  mud  of  the  town  from  off  his  feet.  Now 
as  the  conduct  of  the  wife  of  Lord  Churchill, 
upon  which  this  Chair  passes  no  judgment, 
however  familiar  and  acceptable  in  England, 
Avould  have  been  thought  superlatively  queer 
in  the  United  States,  so  the  vituperative  vigor 
of  English  political  speaking  is  unparalleled 
here,  and  as  proceeding  from  a  realm  in  which 
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election  vulorarity  is  thought  to  be  so  Ameri- 
can, it  is  undeniably  queer. 

The  appearance  of  a  high  dignitary  of  the 
Episcopal  Cliurcli  upon  the  party  stumi)  on 
this  side  of  the  water  would  be  an  extraordi- 
nary and  almost  an  unprecedented  event.  But 
that,  if  he  appeared,  such  an  ecclesiastic  sliould 
npeak  of  an  ojjponent  as  tlie  Venerable  Arcli- 
deacon  George  Antliony  Denison,  of  Taunton, 
in  England,  recently  spoke  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
is  incredible.  The  reverend  gentleman  said  : 
"I  have  known  Mr.  Gladstone  forty-five  years, 
but  I  would  not  trust  him  with  a  'brass  far- 
thing.' Tlie  Whigs  nightly  before  sleeping 
express  the  hope  that  something  will  happen 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  before  morning."  Can  we 
figure  Bishop  Littlejohn,  or  Bishop  or  Assist- 
ant Bishop  Potter,  or  Bishop  Doane,  or  Bishop 
Huntington,  or  Bishop  Coxe,  all  of  them  New 
York  ecclesiastics,  either  speaking  upon  the 
stump  at  all,  or  under  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances talking  in  that  strain  of  any  opponent? 
It  is  certainly  very  queer,  and  we  sigh  deeply 
to  think  how  English  it  is. 

Professor  Tyndall  also  took  part  in  the  late 
Parliamentary  campaign,  so  far  as  to  write  a 
letter  declining  to  stand  for  a  seat.  In  the 
letter,  referring  to  events  in  the  Soudan,  he 
too  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  :  "  If  there  be  a  day 
of  retrilnition  for  the  misdeeds  of  men,  I  would 
not  willingly  accompany  to  the  judgment-seat 
the  unpurged  spirits  of  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  bloodshed  in  the  Soudan. 
It  was  a  damning  and  damnable  business  from 
beginning  to  end.  Yet  the  man  wdio  is  an- 
swerable  beyond  all  others  for  this  waste  of 
blood,  who  sent  Gordon  to  the  wilds  and  there 
abandoned  him  to  death  and  mutilation,  now 
dares  to  talk  to  the  people  of  Midlothian  as  if 
no  fleck  rested  upon  his  workmanship."  That 
is  as  bitter  as  anything  that  lias  been  said 
upon  the  American  stump  for  many  a  year. 
Our  personality  and  invective  and  extrava- 
gance at  electi(ms  are  only  a  survival  of  queer- 
ness.  Our  fathers  brought  them  in  the  blood 
when  they  left  England.  They  are  a  common 
lieritage  of  the  race,  and  not  distinctively  "  so 
American,"  after  all. 

So  in  the  very  points  upon  which  we  natu- 
rally criticise  each  other  is  our  kinship  beyond 
the  sea  established.  The  Eatanswill  Gazette 
and  the  Eatanswill  Independent  are  perfectly 
familiar  journals  to  American  experience,  just 
as  the  reckless  personalities  of  the  stump  are 
indigenous  to  English  elections.  Instead  of 
sneering  and  reviling  each  other,  suppose  that 
we  botli  reform  ourselves.  It  is  true  that  if 
we  try  it  we  shall  be  smitten  with  another 
sneer.  We  shall  be  sentenced  at  once  as  pur- 
ists and  Pharisees.  For  tliis  also  is  among 
the  traditions  of  the  English-speaking  race — 
a  survival  of  queerness — that  in  a  company  of 
Munchausens  the  man  who  proposes  to  tell 
the  truth  insults  all  the  rest,  and  is  called  to 
account  as  a  sanctimonious  impostor. 

The  average  opinion  and  conduct,  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  majority  is  supreme,  naturally 


hold  that  tl>ey  are  right,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  are  the  average,  while  the  "other 
fellow"  is  wrong,  because  he  is  not  the  major- 
ity. The  consequent  tendency  is  illustrated 
by  the  exhortation  of  the  citizen  who,  over- 
come with  liquor,  was  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  and  as  the  crowd  of  respectable 
passengers  looked  at  him  in  the  dirt  with 
disgust,  he  beamed  at  them  blandly  and  said, 
persuasively,  "Fellow -citizens,  let  us  all  sit 
down !" 


A  correspondent  asks  the  Easy  Chair  a  very 
delicate  question,  namely,whether  it  is  of  opin- 
ion that  a  young  poet  who  sends  his  verses 
to  an  older  and  famous  author  to  read  and 
criticise  may  implicitly  trust  the  reply  that  he 
receives.  Tlie  Easy  Chair  has  no  authority  to 
speak  for  old  and  famous  authors;  but  it  will 
venture  to  reply  that  if  the  young  poet — for 
such  it  naturally  supposes  its  correspondent 
to  be— will  scan  the  reply  carefully,  he  will 
see  that  it  generally  expresses  S3mipathy  and 
good  feeling  and  appreciation  of  a  worthy  en- 
deavor, rather  than  a  critical  opinion. 

The  older  and  more  renowned  authors  in 
this  country  are  and  have  generally  been  a 
singularly  courteous  and  friendly  bod}^,  espe- 
cially to  their  younger  brethren  in  the  craft. 
Irving  and  Longfellow  were  the  soul  of  sweet- 
ness to  all  comers.  Their  urbanity  to  bores 
was  marvellous.  When  one  day  an  admirer 
of  the  gentler  sex  arrived  at  the  Cragie  house 
attended  by  a  piano,  upon  which  she  pro- 
posed to  accompany  her  singing  of  some  of 
the  poet's  songs,  his  bland  benignity  did  not 
fail,  and  she  received  the  welcome  that  made 
light  and  music  in  her  memory  forever  after. 

Those  who  marked  this  iintiring  courtesy 
of  the  poet  to  curious  intruders  of  every  kind, 
which  was  a  beautiful  form  of  charity,  often 
recalled  Longfellow's  story  of  his  first  resi- 
dence in  the  house  while  Mrs.  Cragie  still  oc- 
cupied it.  She  was  a  stately  lady  of  the  old 
school,  who  lived  withdrawn  from  the  world, 
and  cherished  her  own  whims  and  fimcies. 
One  day  the  young  lodger  came  into  her  par- 
lor and  found  her  sitting  by  the  open  window 
reading  the  Bible,  while  canker-worms  from 
the  trees  outside  were  crawling  upon  her  dress 
and  hanging  from  her  white  turban.  The 
young  man  proposed  to  remove  them  ;  but  the 
grave  old  lady  raised  her  eyes  calmly  and  said 
to  him,  "  Why,  sir,  they  are  our  fellow-worms, 
and  have  as  good  a  right  to  live  as  we."  We 
have  heard,  and  nothing  is  more  probable,  that 
the  last  guests  whom  the  poet  received  in  his 
study  were  two  lads  from  Boston  who  came 
to  pay  their  affectionate  homage  to  the  man 
whom  they  revered.  He  wrote  his  name  for 
them,  and  sent  them  away  with  his  benedic- 
tion. If  the  story  is  not  true,  it  is  entirely 
characteristic,  because  he  was  always  doing 
such  acts  of  grace  and  tender  consideration. 

Meanwhile  our  correspondent  is  patiently 
waiting.  But  perhaps  he  forecasts  the  answer 
to  bis  question.    The  young  poet  who  asks 
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the  elder's  opinion  of  his  verses  is  one  of  those 
lads.  His  inquiry  is  a  form  of  expressing  re- 
spect and  gratitude ;  and  tlie  old  poet  writes 
his  name  and  lays  liis  liand  kindly  npon  tlie 
younger  head.  Perhaps  he  does  it  by  saying 
tliat  the  verses  show  poetic  feeling  and  facil- 
ity, and  that  lie  finds  happy  lines  and  a  plea- 
sant music,  and  that  his  young  friend  has  un- 
doubtedly discovered  that  writing  poetry  is 
its  own  exceeding  great  reward.  They  are 
words  of  cordial  sympathy  and  encouragement, 
and  they  honestly  mean  wliat  they  say.  They 
do  not  salute  the  writer  as  a  great  jjoet,  nor 
in  any  way  do  they  deceive  or  mislead  him. 
They  express  a  sincere  good-will,  and  un- 
doubtedly he  will  find  that  they  do  no  more. 

Now  the  young  poet  ought  not  to  make 
such  a  letter  mean  more  than  it  does  mean. 
Because  he  is  not  told  that  he  is  a  mere  mock- 
ing-bird, that  rhyming  is  poor  business,  and 
he  had  better  dig  ditches  than  cultivate  the 
noxious  habit,  or  because  he  is  not  stung  with 
sneers  or  riddled  with  sarcasms,  he  ought  not 
to  suppose  that  he  is  advised  to  regard  him- 
self as  a  poet,  and  enter  at  once  npon  a  lit- 
erary career.  Under  this  illusion  he  might 
inclose  a  poem  to  the  editor,  with  the  elder 
poet's  letter  as  his  credential.  But  such  let- 
ters are,  in  the  language  of  "  the  street,"  "pa- 
per" with  which  the  editor  is  accustomed  to 
deal.  He  understands  it  full}'.  Indeed — who 
knows? — he  may  have  written  such  letters 
himself,  and  he  comprehends  their  exact  value, 
namely,  that  they  are  kind  words  of  sympathy 
and  nothing  more. 

Besides,  an  editor  knows  what  he  wants  and 
the  poet  does  not.  Were  the  ]K>et  an  editor, 
he  would  decline  respectfully  the  very  verses 
which,  as  he  has  truly  written  to  the  author, 
show  a  very  sweet  poetic  feeling.  Again,  an 
editor — such  is  the  mystery  of  the  craft — de- 
clines a  poem  to-day  because  he  accepted  a 
poorer  one  yesterday.  The  wine  that  is  pour- 
ed when  the  beaker  is  full  may  l)e  the  very 
warm  south  itself,  but  it  necessarily  flows  away 
and  is  lost.  When  the  young  poet  has  dipped 
liis  cup  in  Castalj^,  and  brings  the  precious 
liquid  to  the  editor,  let  him  not  forget  that 
the  ves?el  which  is  filled  to  the  brim  can  not 
be  fuller. 

The  young  poet,  indeed,  did  not  ask  about 
the  editor,  ljut  as  he  often  requests  the  elder 
poefs  opinion  that  he  may  bespeak  favor  from 
the  terrible  Rhadamanthus  of  a  magazine,  the 
answer  is  not  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  ques- 
tion. Perhaps,  also,  it  is  because  he  has  found 
that  the  letter  is  not  an  open  sesame  to  the  ma- 
gic grotto  that  he  inquires  a  little  skeptically 
whether  it  Is  sincere.  He  need  not  be  trou- 
bled. There  is  no  sincerer  feeling  than  that 
with  which  the  veteran  greets  the  young  re- 
cruit. But  the  youth  must  rememl)er  that  the 
friendly  salute  does  not  commission  him  major- 
general  even  by  brevet. 


Forty  years  ago  the  American  traveller  in 
Europe  often  read  upon  the  hotel  register  the 


names  of  fellow-countrymen  who  were  record- 
ed as  coming,  not  from  the  United  States,  but 
from  South  Carolina  or  Alabama  or  Missis- 
sippi. It  was  somewhat  as  if  the  English 
tourist  should  enter  his  name  at  the  Windsor 
or  the  Albemarle  or  the  Fifth  Avenue  as  from 
Kent  or  Cornwall  or  Durham.  At  home,  in- 
deed, such  a  manner  of  describing  his  resi- 
dence would  have  been  natural  enough  for 
any  American,  but  in  Europe  it  was  resented 
by  the  American  who  instinctively  felt  that  in 
a  foreign  country  every  citizen  of  the  Union 
should  use  the  generic  name  by  which  we  are 
all  known. 

There  was  another  disagreeable  impression 
arising  from  this  habit.  When  an  American 
in  distant  lands  descril)ed  himself  as  of  Geor- 
gia or  Arkansas  there  was  an  apparent  will- 
ingness to  drop  the  collective  and  national 
name,  as  if  he  preferred  the  local  and  provin- 
cial distinction.  In  the  political  situation  at 
that  time,  also,  when  the  sectional  lines  were 
deeply  drawn,  there  was  an  air  of  defiance  in 
calling  yourself  a  Carolinian  or  a  Floridian 
instead  of  an  American ;  and  as  the  local  name 
was,  of  course,  generally  unknown  in  those 
foreign  parts,  the  record  w^as  presumptively 
made  with  the  purpose  of  asserting  the  dogma 
of  State  sovereignty  against  any  other  fellow- 
countryman  who  took  another  view  of  the 
question,  and  who  upon  his  travels  might 
chance  to  peruse  the  page.  There  was  prob- 
ably a  keen  pleasure  in  a  bravado  which  was 
unintelligible  to  everybody  except  those  for 
whom  it  was  especially  designed. 

These  are  recollections  of  a  time  long  past, 
and  of  a  situation  happily  vanished  forever. 
But  however  defiant  and  belligerent  the  pur- 
pose of  the  record  may  have  been,  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  its  form  expressed  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  significant  facts  in  our 
political  system — that  each  State  in  the  Union 
is  in  very  truth  an  imperium  m  imj)n'io.  The 
arbitrary  and  invisible  lines  that  divide  the 
States,  although  they  are  overrun  in  every  di- 
rection by  railways,  and  are  totally  unmarked 
by  custom-houses  or  by  changes  of  language 
or  costume,  and  are,  in  fact,  all  dissolved  in 
one  general  and  supreme  authority,  yet  all  in- 
close a  certain  local  life,  with  notable  char- 
acteristics, and  each  State  community  has  its 
peculiar  traditions  and  habits  and  phrases, 
and  its  distinguished  men  and  women.  But 
its  traditions  and  reputations  are  strictly  lo- 
cal. They  do  not  pass  the  lines,  but  are  per- 
manent within  them. 

This  f  ict  of  an  actual  local  distinction,  and 
the  sense  of  it,  and  the  careful  and  even  ag- 
gressive cultivation  of  it  for  specific  political 
and  sectional  purjioses,  made  the  Mississip- 
pian's  wish  to  record  the  State  from  which 
he  came  something  more  than  an  aftectation. 
To  be  a  Mississippian  w^as,  indeed,  to  be  an 
American,  but  a  very  difi'erent  American  from 
the  Vermonter,  A  very  pleasant  illustration 
of  this  separate  and  individual  life  of  the 
States  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Abraham  Payne,  an 
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eminent  leader  of  liis  profession  in  Rliode  Isl- 
and, who  "in  the  fallow  leisure  of  his  life" 
writes  in  a  colloquial  and  simple  way  about 
the  noted  Rhode  Island  lawyers  of  liis  time. 
To  read  his  book  is  like  sitting  in  his  otfice 
and  listening  to  the  friendly  talk  of  a  veteran 
about  his  contemporaries,  for  however  keen 
his  tongue  may  have  been  thought  to  be  by 
his  opponents  at  the  bar,  and  however  satir- 
ical his  humor,  it  is  plain  Avhen  he  begins  to 
speak  of  his  comrades  and  elders  at  the  bar 
that  his  memory  throws  upon  them  a  pensive 
light  of  tenderness,  and  that  only  the  honey 
of  the  bee  lingers  upon  his  lips. 

Mr.  Payne  tells  some  excellent  stories,  for 
the  recollections  of  every  lawyer  of  experience 
and  a  shrewd  sense  of  liumormust  necessarily 
teem  with  them.  An  ei^igram  of  a  Rhode 
Island  magistrate,  Judge  Shearman,  goes  far 
to  justify  the  sajdng  of  a  Massachusetts  law- 
yer, that  genius  is  less  gift  than  industry.  A 
lazy  laAvyer  was  ridiculing  the  restless  activ- 
ity of  a  younger  brother,  when  tlie  judge  dr^^- 
ly  remarked,  "Well,  well,  an  engine  of  one- 
cat-power  running  all  the  time  will  do  more 
work  than  an  engine  of  forty  horse -power 
standing  still,"  Many  names  are  mentioned 
which  are  entirely  meaningless  outside  of  the 
limits  of  little  Rhode  Island,  but  which  are 
full  of  significance  there,  and  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  and  life  of  the  State. 

The  book,  indeed,  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  our  present  text.  Desj^ite  the  feeling  with 
wdiich  the  fellow- citizen  from  Virginia  or 
Louisiana  recorded  that  fact  upon  the  inno- 
cent hotel  register  at  Interlachen  or  drowsy 
Pisa,  as  if  it  were  a  resounding  challenge  to 
all  caitiff  Americans  of  another  mind,  it  is 
true  that  this  local  vigor  makes  the  collective 
strength,  and  that  State  pride  begets  national 
power.  But  the  gentleman  from  the  banks  of 
the  Red  River,  or  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ashley  and  the  Cooper,  stood  so  erect  that 
he  leaned  backward,  and  naturally  lost  his 
balance. 

Yet  it  is  the  spirit  and  the  tradition  which 
appeared  in  that  defiant  register,  and  which 
gives  a  racy  local  charm  to  Mr.  Payne's  Remi- 
niscences, which  make  an  unwise  centralization 
impossible,  and  explain  the  profound  political 
truth  of  our  national  legend,  E  jjluribus  uniim. 

Mr.  Parnell  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  per- 
sonages of  the  time.  There  are  not  many  at 
any  time,  and  they  do  not  always  pass  into 
the  Pantheon  when  they  die.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  unquestionably  one  toward  the  close 
of  his  career,  but  he  will  hardly  remain,  like 
Chatham  and  Burke.  jVIr,  Parnell.  however, 
althougli  an  active  figure  in  contemporary 
politics,  and  therefore,  like  all  such  figures, 
somewhat  belittled  by  imperfect  knowledge, 
lias  apparently  an  extraordinary  opportunity. 
The  man  who  brings  the  long  and  trying  Irish 
and  English  question  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion will  be  associated  with  a  great  historic 
event  and  become  ii  historical  figure. 


At  this  moment  Mr.  Parnell  holds  an  actual 
power  in  Ireland  which  is  perhaps  essentially 
greater  than  that  held  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
England  or  by  Bismarck  in  Germany,  because 
it  rests  upon  the  virtually  undivided  confi- 
dence of  his  countrymen.  Both  Gladstone 
and  Bismarck  hold  their  own  against  large 
and  organized  parties.  But  while  the  Ulster 
Irishmen  do  not  all  follow  Parnell,  tlie  over- 
whelming drift  of  Irish  synipathy  is  with  him. 
He  has  virtually  dictated  the  selection  of  al- 
most all  of  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament, 
and  they  are  all  pledged  to  obey  him.  One 
correspondent  calls  him  the  most  powerful 
Irish  leader  since  the  Conquest.  It  is  certain 
that  with  little  of  the  eloquence  or  the  per- 
sonal popular  charm  which  have  distinguished 
the  Irish  leaders  since  Flood,  he  is  stronger 
than  any,  and  the  hope  which  has  inspired 
them  all,  and 'which  has  survived  centuries  of 
apparent  hopelessness,  seems  about  to  be  ful- 
filled by  the  cool,  dry,  impassive  Parnell. 

His  skill  has  been  shown  b}^  his  use  of  his 
opportunities.  Clearly  to  perceive  the  situa- 
tion, and  thoroughly  to  comprehend  j^our  re- 
sources and  tlie  effective  way  of  applying  them, 
is  the  secret  of  leadership  in  state-craft  as  else- 
where. Parnell  believes  that  every  advantage, 
or,  as  he  holds,  every  right,  of  Ireland  has  been 
extorted  from  England  by  annoying  her.  He 
knew  the  bitter  conflict  of  parties  in  England, 
and  he  saw  that  the  Irish  vote  holds  the  bal- 
ance of  poTver  in  Parliament.  To  make  that 
vote  absolutely  his  own ;  to  cast  it  solidly  for 
any  man  or  party  or  policy  which  should  fa- 
vor his  policy  in  Ireland  ;  to  use  it  with  both 
parties  as  a  threat  or  a  bribe;  to  master  par- 
liamentary law  so  as  to  obstruct  legislation  le- 
gally ;  in  a  word,  to  make  the  success  of  either 
party  dependent  upon  him  —  this  has  been 
his  aim,  and  he  has  apparently  accomplished 
his  purpose. 

Organized  insurrection  he  has  repressed. 
Boycotting  and  individual  crimes  he  has  not 
condemned,  thinking,  probabh-,  that  while 
savagely  denounced  by  the  English  press  they 
would  be  interpreted  by  English  intelligence 
as  incidents  inseparable  from  individunl  wrong 
and  national  oppression.  Mr.  ParnelFs  lias 
been  a  deliberate,  well-considered  course. 
Persistence  in  it  has  carried  liim  steadily  for- 
ward. There  is  no  rival  near  the  throne.  His 
actual  ascendency  was  strikingly  shown  at 
iNFayo,  where  he  persuaded  a  community  re- 
solved to  support  a  certain  candidate  to  set 
him  aside,  and  unanimously  and  enthusiastic- 
ally to  support  Mr.  Parnell's  choice. 

He  is  indeed  an  uncrowned  king,  and  should 
he  die,  there  is  no  one  to  take  uj)  his  sceptre. 
No  fabulous  monarch  of  Tara's  Hall,  no  lord 
of  the  round  towers,  no  wild  Celtic  chieftain, 
was  so  ])Owerful  a  ruler.  A  short  time  will 
show  whether  his  power  also,  like  the  haip 
of  Tara,  will  be  unstrung,  and  his  deeds  re- 
main buried,  resultless,  under  the  stream  of 
time,  like  those  stern  round  towers  of  other 
days. 


I. 

rr^HERE  are  few  words  so  sympatlietically 
I    compliant  with  a  varied  need  as  tlie  word 
used  to  conceal  the  real  cliaracter  of  this  new 
department  of  the  New  Monthly.    In  almost 
every  dwelling  of  any  pretensions  to  taste  there 
is  nowadays  a  study,  charmingly  imagined  by 
the  architect  and  prettily  equipped  by  the  do- 
mestic powers,  where  the  master  of  the  house 
lounges  away  his  leisure,  scanty  or  abundant, 
and  nobody  apparently  studies.    From  a  very 
early  time,  or  at  least  from  the  opening  of  the 
present  genteel  period  when  the  whole  race 
began  to  ))nt  on  airs  of  intellectual  refinement, 
the     study"  has  been  known  ;  and  even  in 
the  Booh  cf  Snobs  we  read  of  Major  Ponto's 
study,  where    the  library  consisted  mostly  of 
boots,"'  gardening  tools,  fishing-rods,  whips, 
spurs,  and  pots  of  blacking ;  and  such  brandies 
of  literarv  inquiry  were  discussed  as  the  fate 
of  the  calf  or  the  sentence  of  the  pig.  This, 
to  be  sure,  was  the  study  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, and  the  study  of  an  editor  of  such  a 
magazine  as  ours  is  necessarily  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, though  its  appointments  are  equally  ex- 
pressive, we  hope,  of  cultivated  pursuits.  It 
is,  in  any  case,  not  at  all  the  kind  of  place 
which  the  reader,  with  his  mind  full  of  the 
Grub  Street  traditions   of  literature,  would 
fancy — a  narrow  den  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
where  the  occupant,  piled  about  with  books 
and  proofs  and  manuscripts,  darkles  in  a  cloud 
blown  from  his  own  cigar.    The  real  editor, 
before  whom  contributors  tremble,  may  be 
something  like  this  in  his  habitat  and  envi- 
ronment; but  the  unreal  editor,  the  airy,  elu- 
sive abstraction  who  edits  the  Stud}^  is  quite 
another  character,  and  is  fittingly  circum- 
stanced.   Heavy  rugs  silence  the  foot  upon 
his  floor;  nothing  but  the  costliest  master- 
pieces gleam  from  his  walls;  the  best  of  the 
old  literatures,  in  a  subtly  chorded  harmony 
of  bindings,  make  music  to  the  eye  from  his 
shelves,  and  the  freshest  of  the  new  load  his 
richly  carved  mahogany  table.    His  vast  win- 
dows of  flawless  plate  look  out  upon  the  con- 
fluent waters  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Charles, 
with  expanses,  in  the  middle  distance,  of  the 
^Mississippi,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Gold- 
en Gate,  and  in  the  background  the  misty 
line  of  the  Thames,  with  reaches  of  the  re- 
mx)ter  Seine,  and  glints  of  the  Tiber's  yellow 
tide.    The  peaks  of  the  Apennines,  dreamily 
blending  with  those  of  the  Sierras,  form  the 
vanishing-point  of  the  delicious  perspective; 
and  we  need  not  say  that  the  edifice  in  wisich 
this  study  luxuriously  lurks  commands  the  very 
best  view  of  the  AYashington  ^Monument  and 
the  two-pair-front  of  the  national  Capitol.  As 
a  last  secret  we  will  own  that  the  ediflce  is  an 
American  architect's  adaptation  of  a  design 
by  the  poet  Ariosto,  who  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy built  himself  a  very  small  house  in  a  back 
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street  of  Ferrara,  while  he  lavished  his  palaces 
on  the  readers  of  his  poetry  at  no  expense  to 
himself;  it  was  originally  in  the  Spanish  taste, 
but  the  architect  has  added  some  touches  of 
the  new  Renaissance,  and  has  done  what  he 
could  to  impart  a  colonial  flavor  to  the  whole. 

In  such  keeping,  the  editor  of  the  Study 
proposes  to  sit  at  fine  ease,  and  talk  over  with 
the  reader — who  will  always  be  welcome  here 
— such  matters  of  literary  interest  as  may  come 
up  from  time  to  time,  whether  suggested  l)y 
the  new  books  of  the  day  or  other  accidents 
of  the  literary  life.  The  reader  will,  of  course, 
not  be  allowed  to  interrupt  the  editor  while 
he  is  talking;  in  return  the  editor  will  try  to 
keep  his  temper,  and  to  be  as  inconclusive  as 
possible.  If  the  reader  disagrees  with  him 
upon  any  point,  he  u  ill  be  allowed  to  write  to 
him  for  publication,  when,  if  the  editor  can 
not  expose  the  reader's  folly,  he  will  be  apt  to 
suppress  his  letter.  It  is  meant,  in  other  terms, 
to  make  the  Study  a  sort  of  free  parliament, 
but  for  the  presiding  ofticer  only;  or,  a  sympo- 
sium of  one. 

The  editor  comes  to  his  place  after  a  silence 
of  some  years  in  this  sort,  and  has  a  very  pretty 
store  of  prejudices  to  indulge  and  grudges  to 
satisfy,  which  he  will  do  with  as  great  decency 
as  possible.  Their  victims  will  at  once  know 
them  for  prejudices  and  grudges,  and  so  no 
great  harm  will  be  done;  it  is  impartiality 
that  is  to  be  feared  in  these  matters,  and  a 
man  who  likes  or  dislikes  can  never  be  impar- 
tial— though  perhaps  a  woman  might.  The 
editor  will  not  deny  that  in  addition  to  his 
prejudices  and  grudges  he  has  some  opinions, 
honest  as  opinions  go,  but  cherished  possibly 
because  he  has  had  no  opportunity  to  ex- 
change them  with  others.  With  a  reader  re- 
duced to  silence,  the  aftair  of  their  expression 
will  be  very  simple;  the  reader  will  accept 
them  or  not  as  he  likes,  and  having  no  chance 
to  reply,  will  not  be  argued  into  them.  AYIiile 
the  editor's  guest,  he  is  invited  to  look  at  the 
same  books  and  consider  the  same  facts  with 
him,  and — tacitly,  of  course — may  disable  his 
judgment  as  much  as  he  will.  If  he  is  not 
content  with  this,  there  will  always  be  a  vast 
body  of  literature  not  under  discussion,  and 
he  may  turn  for  relief  to  that. 

II. 

If  any  one,  for  example,  prefers  the  History 
of  Enrjland,  which  Major  Ponto  had  been  read- 
ing all  the  morning  when  he  asked  ]\[r.  Snob 
into  his  study,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  why 
he  must  join  the  editor  in  turning  over  the 
novels  which  hap))en  for  the  most  i)art  to- 
cumber  his  table.  If  himself  a  novelist,  he  will 
probaljly  not  care  so  much  for  them  as  for 
some  solider  sorts  of  literature  ;  he  will  choose 
almost  any  history,  or  biography,  or  travels,  or 
volume  of  memoires  j^our  servir^  which  will  feed 
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liis  imagination  and  afford  liim  material,  like 
so  much  life  ;  if  he  is  an  unsuccessful  novelist, 
he  M'ill  in  tliis  way  sj^are  himself  the  sting  of 
env}',  which  certain  of  the  books  before  us 
miglit  inflict.  Yet,  if  he  is  not  this,  if  he  is  a 
reader  who  reads  novels,  and  not  a  reader  wdio 
writes  them,  we  think  he  will  do  himself  a 
pleasure  by  looking  at  a,  few  of  them  with  us. 

For  our  own  jDart,  these  novels  strike  us  in 
their  range  and  tendency  as  admirable.  We  will 
not  say  they  are  all  good,  or  that  any  of  them  is 
wholly  good  ;  but  we  find  in  nearly  every  one  of 
them  a  disposition  to  regard  our  life  without  the 
literary  glasses  so  long  thought  desirable,  and 
to  see  character,  not  as  it  is  in  other  fiction,  but 
as  it  abounds  outside  of  all  fiction.  This  dis- 
position sometimes  goes  with  poor  enough 
performance,  but  in  some  of  the  books  it  goes 
with  performance  that  is  excellent ;  and  at  any 
rate  it  is  for  the  present  more  valuable  than 
evenness  of  performance.  It  is  wliat  relates 
American  fi'ction  to  the  only  living  movement 
in  imaginative  literature,  and  distinguishes  by 
a  superior  freshness  and  authenticity  this  group 
of  American  novels  from  a  similarly  accidental 
group  of  English  novels,  giving  them  the  same 
good  right  to  be  as  the  like  number  of  recent 
Russian  novels,  French  novels,  Spanish  novels, 
Italian  novels,  Norwegian  novels.  If  we  take 
one  of  tlie  best  of  these  new  fictions  of  ours, 
like  Miss  Murfree's  Propliet  of  the  Qrent  Smoky 
Mountain^  we  shall  hardly  find  it  inferior  in 
method  or  manner  to  the  best  of  the  new  fic- 
tions anywhere  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  charming  effect 
of  literary  skill  working  simply  and  naturally, 
and  marred  only  here  and  there  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  bad  school  we  w^m'c  all  brought  up 
in.  It  is  well  to  call  things  by  their  names, 
even  if  they  are  spades,  and  when  Miss  Murfree, 
having  arrived  at  a  thrilling,  triumphant  mo- 
ment with  herlovers,  breaks  bounds  and  tells  us 
that  the  "  wild  winds  whirled  around  the  great 
Smoky  Mountain,  and  the  world  was  given 
over  to  the  clouds  and  night,  and  the  rain  and 
the  drops  splashed  with  a  dreary  sound  down 
from  the  eaves  of  the  house,"  we  know  whom 
she  learned  that  poor  business  of — who  the 
great  master  was,  that,  having  done  a  fine 
thing,  abandoned  himself  to  hysterical  emo- 
tionality over  it,  or  wdiat  people  call  "sympathy 
with  his  characters,"  and  presently  w\andered 
off  into  a  waste  of  hollow  and  sounding  verbi- 
age. We  have  some  fear,  also,  that  Dick- 
ens, with  his  Victor  Hugoish  martyr  of  a  Sid- 
ney Carton,  w^as  not  wholly  absent  when  the 
last  end  of  j\Iiss  Murfree's  Prophet  was  ima- 
gined, though  probai)ly  enough  he  was  not 
present  to  the  author's  consciousness.  It  is 
not  in  such  romantic  wise  that  men  really  die 
for  men  ;  the  real  sacrifices,  indeed,  have  been 
offered  for  races,  not  for  persons ;  it  is  not  aft- 
er this  manner  that  even  a  saint  gives  liis  life 
to  save  his  enemy's.  If  Kelsey's  sul)stitution 
of  iiimself  for  Micajah  Green,  Avhom  thcCayces 
meant  to  kill,  was  insanely  voluntary,  it  was 
not  interesting,  for  no  act  of  lunacy  is  so,  ex- 
cept pathologically  ;  if  it  was  voluntary,  it  was 


romantic,  which  is  Avorse  than  uninteresting; 
if  it  was  accidental,  it  Avas  insignificant.  But 
it  is  really  the  least  important  matter  of  a 
freshly  delightful  and  artistic  book,  dealing 
so  strenuously  with  a  strange  world  that  even 
in  our  strangeness  to  it  we  have  the  courage 
to  call  it  faithful.  The  author  has  painted  us 
those  Tennessee  mountaineers  of  hers  before, 
but  never  a  group  so  bold  and  cognizable  as  the 
tranquil-conscienced,  not  unamiably  homicidal 
Cayces,  with  their  brush-whiskey  still;  the  im- 
placably jealous  Kick  Tyler;  the  brutally  av- 
aricious blacksmith  Fletcher;  and  the  Avhole 
neighborhood  of  lank-bodied,  religious,  un- 
moral, primitive-passioned  people ;  and  that 
dreamy  yet  clear-headed,  sim])ly  generous, 
and  thoroughly  sensible  beauty,  Dorinda.  The 
girl  is,  in  fact,  the  best  figure  of  the  story: 
when  it  touches  her,  it  rises  and  brightens;  a 
note  limpid  and  serene  sti  ikes  above  the  min- 
gling of  harsh  sounds  ;  a  light,  cool  yet  tender 
and  lovely,  throws  its  effluence  across  the  rude 
picture.  It  does  not  matter,  after  one  has  val- 
ued her  aright,  that  the  Prophet  himself  re- 
mains misty  rather  than  mystical,  and  seems 
to  have  been  scarcely  worth  the  pains  taken 
with  him.  The  art  of  the  book  is,  for  the 
most  part,  very  good  ;  there  is  little  comment ; 
the  people  speak  for  themselves.  If  we  are 
perhaps  called  too  often  to  look  at  the  land- 
scape, the  landscape  is  certainly  always  worth 
looking  at,  and  the  book,  wdiei'evcr  it  escapes 
from  tradition,  both  satisfies  and  piques.  Aft- 
er one  has  finished  it,  one  wants  to  know  what 
Miss  Murfree's  next  book  will  be  like. ' 

Through  such  work  as  hers  and  Mr.  Cable's 
the  South  is  making  itself  heard  in  literature 
after  a  fashion  likely  to  keep  attention  as  well 
as  to  provoke  it.  These  writers,  wdiile  they 
study  so  carefully  the  actual  speech  and  man- 
ners of  the  people  they  w^rite  of,  still  permit 
themselves  a  certain  romance  of  motive;  but 
the  other  day  there  came  to  us — or  was  it  the 
other  week  or  month  ?  the  succession  of  these 
things  is  so  rapid — another  Southern  book, 
very  well  written  too,  which  concerned  itself 
with  some  phases  of  our  varied  national  life, 
and  with  characters  moved  by  the  natural 
impulses  that  we  see  at  play  in  the  people 
about  us.  The  authoress  of  Acrosa  the  Chnsm 
overdoes  her  Northern  hero  somewhat,  and 
makes  him  a  bit  of  a  prig — a  good  deal  of  a 
prig;  but  the  Southern  personages  she  con- 
trasts him  with  are  obviously  true  and  w-ell 
done  ]}oth  as  to  their  good  and  their  bad 
qualities.  She  has  also  finely  guessed  and 
happily  suggested  the  Northern  people,  whom 
she  was  not  so  much  concerned  to  make  im- 
pressive as  her  hero,  and  she  has  used  tliem  as 
a  foil  to  her  Southerners,  who  think  themselves 
ladies  and  gentlemen  because  theirfamilies  and 
neighborhoods  think  them  so,  and  who  have 
none  of  the  social  anxiety,  the  wish  to  be  of 
vogue,  which  attends  the  citizens  of  our  wider 
and  richer  and  more  knowing  world.  They 
are  all  brought  on  the  scene  at  Washington — 
very  good  ground  for  fiction  still,  if  one  will 
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honestly  subsoil  it — where  the  Southerners 
come  up  with  a  humorously  recognized  air 
of  coming  back  to  their  own,  and  are  shown 
poor,  provincial,  a  little  bewildered,  and  rather 
braggart,  but  touched  with  a  jjatriotic  tender- 
ness which  also  shows  them  wholly  free  from 
the  snobbishness  that  mars  the  good-breeding 
of  the  Northerners.  Snobbishness  is  rather  a 
hard  word  for  it,  ])erhaps;  it  is  not.  really  so 
bad  as  that.  A  distinguished  and  polished 
Bostonian  like  General  Gaston  is  flattered  at 
a  certain  piece  of  social  attention  which  leaves 
the  imagination  of  an  Alabama  brigadier  quite 
unmoved — possibly  because  the  Alabamian  lias 
not  the  perspective  for  viewing  it  aright.  The 
hand  that  can  give  us  actualities  like  Charley 
Somers,  the  local  adorer  of  the  heroine  in  the 
Southern  village  where  she  has  lived,  and  Major 
King,  the  shabby,  arrogant  rebel  soldier  who 
comes  to  call  upon  her  in  the  evening,  at  Wash- 
ington, and  stays  till  eleven  o'clock,  is  des- 
tined to  better  work  hereafter,  and  should  not 
trouble  itself  with  sucli  conventional  figures 
as  Louis  Gaston,  the  hero-prig  from  Boston, 
and  Alan  Decourcey,  the  too  fascinatingly 
wicked  and  tine-worldly  unreality  from  Balti- 
more, 

Not  that  we  w^ould  be  exacting  with  a  very 
clever  little  book  that  had  given  us  pleasure. 
Perhaps  two  or  three  thoroughly  well  repre- 
sented people  are  all  that  one  has  a  riglit  to 
ask  of  a  novel ;  though  in  that  case  they  ought 
to  be  the  principal  peojile.  We  should  not 
have  asked  more  from  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  if 
he  had  no  more  to  give  us  in  his  novel  In 
War  'Time,  than  the  perfectly  divined  charac- 
ter of  Ezra  Wendell,  for  example.  It  was  a 
new  thing  to  attempt  to  paint  a  cowardly  na- 
ture like  tiiat;  and  it  was  no  less  the  affair  of 
a  good  art  than  of  a  humane  spirit  to  do  justice 
to  the  gentleness  that  goes  with  the  timidity, 
the  sensibility  that  accompanies  the  falseness, 
the  good-will  that  qualities  tiie  seltishness.  It 
is  a  very  deep  and  awful  tragedy,  that  poor 
soul's,  and  if  it  does  not  bring  conviction  of 
sin  to  the  reader,  in  an  age  too  enlightened  for 
that,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  stir  him  with  the  wish 
to  be  a  little  truer ;  and  this,  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  intend  writing  novels  for  the 
consideration  of  our  successors,  is  a  tiner  thing 
for  the  novel  to  do  than  "  to  be  entertaining," 
which  is  well  enough  too.  One  feels  in  the 
portrayal  of  Wendell  a  touch,  steady  and 
strong,  which  has  equal  force  in  the  charac- 
terization of  his  sister  Ann.  These  represent 
in  two  extremes  the  decay  of  Puritanism ;  in 
one  the  moral  nature  almost  paralyzed,  in  the 
other,  hysterically  active — a  conscience  divided 
from  reason,  working  automatically,  with  a  sort 
of  stupefied  h(?lplessness.  It  is  not  strange  if 
two  personages  depicted  with  so  much  power 
as  these  southward-drifted  New-Englanders 
should  remain  the  cliief  effect  of  the  l;ook  in 
the  reader's  mind;  though  it  is  true  that  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  story  is,  as  some  one 
has  acutely  said,  Philadelphian  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  Bostonian  or  Southern  or  Western 


atmosphere.  This  decided  localization  is  most 
valuable ;  more  valuable  still  is  the  artistic 
quiet  of  the  book,  which  takes  at  once  a  high 
level,  and  keeps  it  without  the  emotional  fool- 
isimess  of  manner  or  the  contorted  pseudo- 
dramaticism  of  method  which  cause  the  com- 
passionate to  grieve  over  so  much  of  our  fic- 
tion, especially  our  lady-fiction. 

The  gi'ip — we  might  almost  say  the  clutch 
— of  a  hand  not  new  in  fiction,  but  here  mak- 
ing itself  felt  with  novel  power,  is  laid  upon  the 
reader  of  A  Wheel  of  Fire.  It  is  the  most  in- 
tense, the  most  absorl)ing,  by  far,  of  the  stories 
we  have  lately  read  ;  and  we  think  no  one  can 
read  it  without  recognizing  in  it  a  distinct  and 
individual  quality,  which,  whatever  it  is,  ought 
to  be  hereafter  known  as  Mr.  Bates's.  He  lias 
taken  a  lurid  theme,  the  dark  problem  of  he- 
reditary insanity,  and  he  studies  it  with  relent- 
less vigor  in  the  story  of  a  young  girl  who  goes 
mad  at  last,  on  her  wedding  day,  through  fear 
of  the  family  taint.  He  wisely  refuses  to  ask 
us  to  be  interested  in  her  a  moment  after  her 
madness  comes  upon  her,  but  we  know  all  her 
anguish  and  despair  up  to  that  moment.  He 
has  imagined  a  lovely  figure,  noble  and  full  of 
pathos,  but  as  natural  and  probable  as  the  co- 
quettish cousin  who  sup])lies  what  relief  the 
tragedy  has  in  her  flirtations  and  quarrels  with 
the  doctor  in  charge  of  Damaris  Wainwright's 
insane  brother.  These  characters  are  both 
very  well  managed — tlie  girl  with  her  heart- 
less teasing  and  mischievous  experiments  upon 
the  doctor's  temper-,  and  he  with  his  thorough 
science  counterbalanced  by  a  certain  native 
brutality  and  social  inferiority:  the  reader 
who  is  not  charmed  with  them  is  made  very 
skillfully  to  feel  the  charm  they  have  for  each 
other.  The  motive  of  the  book  is  almost  ro- 
mantic, l)Ut  the  treatment  is  not  at  all  ro- 
mantic; it  is  scientific,  naturalistic;  it  has  its 
lapses  of  art,  but  the  lurid  theme  is  kept  in  the 
full  light  of  day,  and  in  this  sort  there  is  some- 
thing ai)parently  still  to  be  done  with  the  ro- 
mantic motive,  so  apt  otherwise  to  turn  alle- 
goric and  mechanical  on  its  victim's  hands. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  largely  in  Boston, 
and  for  the  rest  at  an  old  country  house  not 
far  away,  and  the  social  entourage  is  percepti- 
bly Bostonian. 

III. 

In  these  books  and  in  Mr.  Picard's  unequally 
managed  novelette  of  A  Mmioii  Flower  (he 
managed  A  Matter  of  Taste,  his  first  book,  bet- 
ter upon  the  whole) ;  in  a  painfully  f  lithful  but 
not  finally  unhopeful  little  study  of  Yankee 
village  life  called  A  Neio  Enriland  Conscience,  hy 
Miss  Belle  C.  Greene;  in  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett's 
Social  Silhouettes,  which,  in  spite  of  their  high 
coloring  and  the  overdramatization  of  the  pa- 
trician quality  of  Mr.  Manhattan,  the  supposed 
author,  do  strongly  suggest  certain  })robable 
phases  of  New  York  society — in  all  these  books 
we  find  not  only  that  disposition  to  look  at  life 
which  we  have  noted,  but  a  disposition  to  look 
at  it  keenly  and  closely  in  the  right  American 
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manner,  and  to  question  the  results  witli  tlie  last 
fineness  for  their  meaning  and  their  value. 
There  is  conscience  and  purpose  in  it  all,  and 
it  is  all  far  from  the  make-believe  "  Greek" 
theory  of  art  for  art's  sake — as  if  the  Greekest 
of  the  Greek  art  were  not  for  religion's  sake, 
as  the  Greeks  understood  it.  Moreover,  in  this 
American  fiction,  American  life  is  not  only  get- 
ting looked  at,  but  getting  fairly  well  repre- 
sented, not  in  some  typical  embodiment  long 
dreamed  of  as  the  business  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can novel,  but  in  details  of  motive  and  char- 
acter slowly  and  honestly  assembled  by  many 
hands  from  its  vast  spaces  and  varieties.  We 
shall  probably  never  have  a  great  American 
novel  as  fancied  by  the  fondness  of  critics,  and 
for  our  own  part  we  care  no  more  to  have  it 
than  to  have  "a  literary  centre,"  which  from 
time  to  time  the  injudicious  set  about  fixing  in 
this  place  or  that,  but  mainly  establishing  in 
New  York,  to  the  lasting  shame  and  loss  of 
Boston.  It  is  not  a  question  that  need  be  seri- 
ously discussed,  but  we  invite  the  friends  of  a 
literary  centre  to  observe  that  literary  centres 
and  artistic  centres  and  scientific  centres  and 
religious  centres  and  political  centres  have  hith- 
erto been  the  creations  of  monarchies,  not  to  say 
despotisms,  and  that  they  are  quite  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  the  federal  nationalities.  These  na- 
tionalities, in  Italy  and  Germany,  got  on  ex- 
tremely well  without  such  centres,  and  it  is 
probable  that  if  w'e  once  had  a  literary  centre 
irremovably  fixed  in  New  York,  we  should  next 
have  a  sceptred  Boss  sitting  in  the  City  Hall, 
with  a  poet  employed  to  cover  it  with  verses  in 
his  jDraise.  But  with  a  literary  centre  scatter- 
ed all  over  the  country,  as  our  political  centre 
now  is,  there  is  no  danger  of  this ;  and  instead 
of  leaving  one  poor  Westminster  Abbey  on 
One-thousandth  Street,  or  that  neighborhood, 
we  shall  be  able,  when  a  suflScient  number  of 
us  die,  to  fill  the  whole  land  with  w^ell-stocked 
Westminster  Abbeys.  We  imagine,  in  fact, 
that  one  reason  why  so  many  distinguished 
gentlemen,  when  asked  the  other  day  to  pro- 
nounce for  or  against  an  American  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  failed  to  favor  it,  was  not  so  much 
because  they  objected  to  one  another  being  in- 
terred there,  or  elsewhere,  as  because  they  fore- 
saw that  if  the  desire  for  a  literary  centre  ful- 
filled itself,  the  Abbey  would  have  to  be  built 
in  New  York,  where  the  celebrities  would  be 
convenient  for  sepulture  in  it,  and  where  there 
are  already  several  extinct  celebrities  keeping 
about  the  streets  for  want  of  iitting  tombs  to  lie 
down  in.  It  is  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  we  admit, 
and  it  operates  fatally  in  the  case  of  a  National 
New  York  Grant  Monument.  The  same  spirit, 
however,  kept  Italy  glorious  through  all  her 
mediaeval  life,  when  not  Rome  or  Naples  or 
Florence  or  Milan  was  the  intellectual  centre, 
but  every  rock-built  or  sea-girt  provincial  city 
exulted  to  be  the  home  of  the  letters  and  the 
arts.  That  civilization,  which  ours  resembles 
more  than  any  other  in  its  intense  localism, 
gave  certain  memorable  names  to  the  world, 
and  without  prophesying  that  our  resemblance 


to  it  will  be  of  as  much  effect,  w^e  are  very  will- 
ing to  go  without  a  literary  centre  for  a  while 
yet. 

ly. 

We  have  the  more  patience  because  we  hope 
that  our  inherited  English  may  be  constantly 
freshened  and  revived  from  the  native  sources 
which  literary  decentralization  will  help  to 
keep  open,  and  we  will  own  that  as  we  turned 
over  those  novels  coming  from  Philadelphia, 
from  New  Mexico,  from  Boston,  from  Tennes- 
see, from  rural  New  England,  from  New  York, 
every  local  flavor  of  diction  gave  us  courage 
and  pleasure.  M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  in  a  con- 
versation which  Mr.  Boj^esen  has  set  down  in 
a  recently  recorded  interview  with  him,  said, 
in  speaking  of  Tourgu6neif :  "What  a  luxury 
it  must  be  to  have  a  great  big  untrodden  bar- 
baric language  to  wade  into  !  We  poor  fel- 
lows who  work  in  the  language  of  an  old 
civilization,  we  may  sit  and  chisel  our  lit- 
tle verbal  felicities,  only  to  find  in  the  end 
that  it  is  a  borrowed  jewel  we  are  polishing. 
The  crown  jewels  of  our  French  tongue  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  so  many  genera- 
tions of  monarchs  that  it  seems  like  presump- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  late-born  pretender  to 
attempt  to  wear  them." 

This  grief  is,  of  course,  a  little  whimsical. 
M.  Daudet  was  expecting  Mr.  Boyesen  to  say, 
as  he  immediately  said,  that  M,  Daudet  was 
liimself  a  living  refutation,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth ;  yet  it  has  a  certain  measure  of  reason 
in  it,  and  the  same  regret  has  been  more  seri- 
ously expressed  by  the  Italian  poet  Aleardi : 

"  Muse  of  an  aj^ed  people,  in  the  eve 
Of  fading  civilization,  I  was  born. 

.    ,    .    .    Oh,  fortunate, 
My  sisters,  who  in  the  heroic  dawn 
Of  races  sung !    To  them  did  destiny  give 
The  virgin  fire  and  cliaste  ingenuousness 
Of  their  land's  speech ;  and,  reverenced,  their 
hands 

Run  over  potent  strings." 

It  will  never  do  to  allow  that  we  are  at  such  a 
desperate  pass  in  English,  but  something  of 
this  divine  despair  Ave  may  feel  too  in  think- 
ing of"  the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth," 
when  the  poets  were  trying  the  stops  of  the 
young  language,  and  thrilling  wdtli  the  sur- 
prises of  tlieir  own  music.  We  may  comfort 
ourselves,  however,  unless  we  prefer  a  luxury 
of  grief,  by  remembering  that  no  language  is 
ever  old  on  the  lips  of  those  who  speak  it-, 
no  matter  how  decrepit  it  dro})s  from  the  pen. 
We  have  only  to  leave  our  studies,  editorial 
and  other,  and  go  into  the  shops  and  fields 
to  find  the  "spacious  times"  again;  and  from 
the  beginning  Realism,  befoie  she  had  got 
a  name  or  put  on  her  capital  letter,  had  di- 
vined this  near-at-hand  truth  along  "with  the 
rest.  Mr,  Lowxdl,  the  greatest  and  finest  real- 
ist who  ever  wrought  in  verse,  showed  us  that 
Elizabeth  was  still  Queen  where  he  heard 
Yankee  farmers  talk ;  and  without  asking 
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that  our  novelists  of  the  widely  scattered 
centres  slmll  each  seek  to  write  in  his  local 
dialect,  we  are  glad,  as  we  say,  of  every  tint 
any  of  them  gets  from  the  parlance  he  hears; 
it  is  much  Ijetter  than  the  tint  he  will  get  from 
the  parlance  lie  reads.  One  need  not  invite 
shing  into  the  company  cf  its  betters,  though 
perhai)s  slang  h;is  been  dropping  its  s  and  be- 
coming language  ever  since  the  world  began, 
and  is  certainly  sometimes  deliglitful  and  for- 
cible beyond  the  reach  of  the  dictionary.  We 
would  not  liave  any  one  go  about  for  new 
words,  but  it  one  of  them  came  aptly,  not  to 
reject  its  help.  For  our  novelists  to  try  to 
write  Americanly,  from  any  motive,  would  be 
a  dismal  error,  but  being  born  Americans, 
we  would  have  them  use  "Americanisms" 
whenever  these  serve  their  turn;  and  when 
their  characters  sjieak,  we  should  like  to  hear 
them  speak  true  American,  with  all  the  vary- 
ing Tennesseean,Philadelphian,Bostonian,  and 
New  York  accents.  If  we  bother  ourselves  to 
write  what  the  critics  imagine  to  be  "  Eng- 
lish," we  shall  be  priggish  and  artificial,  and 
still  more  so  if  we  make  our  x\mericans 
talk  "  English."  There  is  also  this  serious 
disadvantage  about  "English,"  that  if  we 
wrote  the  best  "  English"  in  the  world,  prob- 
ably the  English  themselves  would  not  know 
it,  or,  if  they  did,  certainly  would  not  own  it. 
It  has  always  been  supposed  by  grammarians 
and  purists  that  a  language  can  be  kept  as 
they  find  it;  but  languages,  while  they  live, 
are  perpetually  changing.  God  apparently 
meant  them  for  the  common  peo[)le — whom 
Lincoln  believed  God  liked  because  He  had 
made  so  many  of  them;  and  the  common 
people  will  use  them  freely  as  they  use  other 
gifts  of  God.  On  their  lips  our  continental 
Englisli  will  difter  more  and  more  from  the 
insular  English,  and  we  believe  that  this  is 
not  deplorable,  but  desirable.  Our  tongue  will 
always  be  intelligible  enough  to  our  cousins 
across  seas  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  this  de- 
partment of  the  New  Montlili/,  and  we  should 
not  fear  a  diminished  circulation  of  the  Maga- 
zine among  them  if  avc  became  quite  faithful 
in  our  written  English  to  the  spoken  Englisli 
of  this  continent. 

V. 

We  wish  we  could  find  something  as  na- 
tional  as  the  novels  give  us  in  either  the  per- 
formance or  the  promise  of  the  illustrated 
books  with  which  the  season  loads  the  ed- 
itor's table  and  the  bookseller's  counter;  but 
except  in  the  American  excellence  of  engrav- 
ing we  shall  hardly  discover  it.  The  books 
are  so  like  the  books  of  former  holidays  that 
we  might  imagine  ourselves  very  much  younger 
than  we  are  in  turning  them  over.  In  what  wise 
do  these  sumptuous  volumes  of  1885  differ  from 
the  sumptuous  volumes  of  1875  or  1805  ?  With 
a  single  exception,  not  certainly  in  novelty  of 
conception  or  design,  though  generally  the  me- 
chanical beauty  of  their  execution  has  distinct- 
ly increased.    We  think,  upon  the  whole,  that 


Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.  have  made 
the  handsomest  book  of  the  sort  in  the  illus- 
tration of  Dr.  Holmes's  poem  of  77ie  Last  Leaf 
which  has  yet  issued  from  our  press ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  their  volume  of  Mr.  Whit- 
tier's  Poems  of  Nature  they  have  made  almost 
the  ugliest.  The  interior  of  that  volume,  with 
the  text  covering  the  page  from  top  to  bottom 
in  large  print,  is  like  a  child's  bf)ok;  and  the 
pleasure  one  might  get  from  the  faithful  land- 
scapes of  Mr.  Kingsley  is  quite  spoiled  by  this 
setting.  We  should  say  it  was  the  very  ugliest 
book  we  had  seen,  if  we  had  not  suffered  from 
the  cover  of  Fa  write  Poems  from  Miss  Ingelow, 
which  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  have  illustra- 
ted: a  clief-d'oiuvre  of  tastelessness,  where  a 
deeply  relieved  metalized  eftigy  of  8t.  Botolph's 
Church  in  old  Boston  looks  like  a  silver-plated 
geyser.  The  pictures  within  are  some  good 
and  some  bad,  after  the  manner  of  pictures 
made  to  poems  ;  but  one  remains  resenting  the 
cover  while  looking  at  them.  Mr.  Boughton's 
Sketch  ing  liamUes  in  lloUarat,  from  the  press  of 
Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers,  with  his  own  pic- 
tures and  Mr.  Abbey's  in  abundance,  is  in  its 
sort  perhaps  the  most  attractive;  they  draw 
the  meaning  as  well  as  the  form  of  things  ;  and 
in  Mr.  Howells's  Tuscan  Cities  Mr.  Pennell  has 
done  some  of  his  best  work,  which  is  always  gay, 
bright,  honest,  and  expressive  of  the  joy  of  doing. 
Of  the  text  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  speak,  but  we 
may  praise  that  of  Mr.  Hamerton's  Paris  in 
Old  and  Present  Times^  which  Messrs.  Roberts 
Brothers  give  us  with  many  interesting  re- 
productions of  old  prints,  engravings,  and 
etchings.  Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons  publish  a 
luxurious  edition  of  D'Amicis's  Spain  and  the 
Sjmniards^  exquisite  in  printing,  paper,  and 
binding,  and  uni(pie  in  the  little  Japan-proof 
wood-engravings  with  which  each  chapter  is 
jjref  iced  ;  but  not  so  good  in  its  other  illustra- 
tions. Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Co.,  who  publish 
Tuscan  Cities^  have  issued  Ghilde  Harold  in  an 
illustrated  volume,  which  is  not  of  a  new  fash- 
ion ;  it  is,  in  fact,  of  the  old  tradition  of  illus- 
tration, which  many  people  will  always  like; 
and  so  are  nearly  all  the  other  holiday  books 
that  we  have  seen,  except  Mr.  Howard  Pyle's 
quaint  children's  book.  Pepper  and  Salt.  He 
has  gone  to  the  useful  Japanese  for  some  hints 
in  his  amusing  pictures,  and  in  the  text  with 
which  he  has  blended  them  he  has  employed 
his  own  invention  and  that  of  legend  with 
equal  charm.  But  we  must  return  to  The  Last 
Leaf  which  has  been  touched  with  graphic 
felicity  in  every  reticulation  by  ]\Ir.  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith  and  Mr.  George  Wharton  Ed- 
wards, for  the  chief  impression  of  originality 
we  are  to  get  from  the  holiday  books.  In  this 
an  elder  and  statelier  Boston  is  charmingly  re- 
flected in  certain  visages  and  vistas,  and  the 
light  of  a  colonial  time  is  thrown  fancifully 
over  all. 

So  far  as  it  is  colonial  it  is  ours;  it  is  ima- 
gined in  delightful  sympathy  with  the  poem, 
and  delightfully  realized ;  but  another  year 
we  would  gladly  see  something  still  more  au- 
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thenticintbe  association  of  art  with  literature 
— something  distinctive  in  our  holiday  books, 
as  our  illustrated  mngazines  are  distinctive  and 
pertinent  to  our  date  and  life.  The  multitude 
and  popularity  of  our  holiday  books  are  char- 


acteristically American  ;  can  they  not  begin  to 
be  American  in  something  else  ?  Of  course  it 
is  first  of  all  desirable  that  a  thing  of  that 
sort  should  be  beautiful,  even  before  it  is  na- 
tional ;  but  with  us  it  is  so  often  neither ! 


JKiratjjli}  %mx^  uf  Cnritnt  €mk<. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Eecord  is  closed  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember. 

State  elections  resulted  as  follows :  October 
13,  Ohio,  Eepublican  ;  November  3,  New  York, 
Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Maryland,  Demo- 
cratic; Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Iowa, 
and  Nebraska,  Rej)ublican. 

The  following  appointments  were  made  by 
President  Cleveland:  Governor  of  Idaho,  Ed- 
Avard  A.  Stevenson  ;  Charles  D.  Jacobs,  Minis- 
ter to  the  United  States  of  Colombia;  Kev. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Minister  to  Spain  ;  F.  H.  Wins- 
ton, Minister  to  Persia;  William  E.  Smith,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasur^^;  Alfred  P. 
Edgerton,  of  Iowa,  W.  L.  Treidiolm,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  D.  B.  Eaton,  of  New  York,  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  (the  last-named  a  tem- 
porary re-appointment);  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Collector,  Boston. 

Flood  Kock,  near  Hallet's  Point,  New  York, 
was  successfully  blown  up  by  General  Newton 
October  10. 

Tlie  United  States  debt  was  decreased 
$13,276,774  18  during  the  month  of  October. 

The  marriage  of  Prince  Waldemar,  third  son 
of  King  Christian  of  Denmark,  and  Princess 
Marie,  daughter  of  the  Due  and  Dnchesse  de 
Chartres,  was  celebrated,  October  22,  at  the 
Chateau  d'Eu,  France. 

Servia  on  November  14  declared  war  against 
Bulgaria.  Servian  outposts  had  repeatedly  at- 
tacked Bulgarian  frontier  x)osts. 

The  French  elections,  October  4,  resulted  in 
an  unexpected  Conservative  triumph.  The 
new  Chamber  will  comprise  205  Conservatives 
and  391  Repnblicans  or  Radicals. 

The  Brazilian  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  that  coun- 
try. 

The  Prussian  elections  for  members  of  the 
Diet,  October  29,  (ixcd  the  strength  of  the  par- 
ties in  the  Lower  House  as  follows:  Conserva- 
tives, 140;  Free  Conservatives,  60;  Clericals, 
99 ;  National  Liberals,  70 ;  New  German  Liber- 
als, 44 ;  Roles,  14  ;  Danes,  2 ;  Guelphs,  3. 

The  Pope  issu(!d  an  encyclical  letter  quoting 
the  syllabus  of  Pius  IX.  against  modern  civili- 
zation, and  approving  it.  It  denounced  popu- 
lar government,  and  insisted  upon  the  obedi- 
ence of  subjects  to  their  sovereigns,  and  upon 
sovereigns'  obedience  to  the  Pope.  Religion, 
the  Pope  said,  ought  to  enter  into  daily  life. 
He  urged  Cathoii(;s  to  take  part  in  all  munici- 
pal political  elections. 


The  last  spike  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way was  driven  near  Eagle  Pass,  British  Co- 
knnbia,  November  7. 

The  reply  of  King  Theebaw  of  Burmali  to  the 
British  ultimatum  was  deemed  hostile  and  in- 
adequate. In  response  to  the  British  demand 
for  the  control  of  the  Burmese  foreign  relations, 
the  King  said  he  must  first  consult  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  Following  this  he  de- 
clared war.  Thereupon  Lord  Dufferin,  Vice- 
roy of  India,  ordered  General  Prendergast,  com- 
mander of  the  Burmali  expeditionary  force,  to 
invade  Burmali  forthwith,  and  proceed  with  all 
haste  to  capture  Mandalay. 

DISASTERS. 

SeptemTyer  23. — Seventeen  persons  crushed  to 
death  in  Stockholm  during  an  ovation  to  Ma- 
dame Nilsson. 

Octoher  8. — Charterhouse  Buildings,  Loudon, 
burned.    Loss,  $15,000,000. 

Octoher  11. — Terrific  storm  off  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  Seventy  fishing  vessels  wrecked, 
and  more  than  Mty  lives  lost. 

November  6. — Iron  steamer  Algoma,  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  wrecked, 
and  forty-eight  lives  lost. 

Novemhcr  13. — Great  fire  in  Galveston,  Tex- 
as.  Over  300  houses  burned.    Loss,  $2,500,000. 

OBITUARY. 

Sepiemhcr  22. — In  Hamilton,  Virginia,  Com- 
modore A.  A.  Semmes,  U.S.N. 

Septeniber  23. — In  New  York,  George  Wilkes, 
journalist,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

September  24. — In  London,  Anthony  Ashley- 
Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  aged  eighty-four 
years. 

Octoher  1.— In  Tottenville,  New  lork,  Will- 
iam Page,  artist,  aged  seventy-four  years. — 
In  London,  Sir  John  Hawley  Glover,  former- 
ly Governor  of  Newfoundland,  aged  fifty-six 
years. 

October  10. — In  New  York,  John  McCloskey, 
the  lirst  American  cardinal,  aged  seventy-live 
years. 

October  14. — In  Monterey,  California,  Henry 
W.  Shaw,  better  known  as  "Josh  Billings,'! 
humorist,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 

Octoher  16. — In  London,  Field-Marshal  the 
Right  Hon.  Hugh  Henry  Rose,  Baron  Stiath- 
nairn,  aged  eighty-two  years. 

October  17. — In  London,  Thomas  Davidson, 
scientist,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

October  29. — At  St.  Cloud,  Orange  Mountain, 
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New  Jersey,  General  George  B.  McClellau,  iu  Lis 
fifty-nil) til  year. 

October  31. — In  Dublin,  the  Duke  of  Aber- 
corn,  formerly  Lord  -  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
aged  seventy-five  years. 

November  4. — In  London,  Robert  Tliorburn, 
miniature  painter,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 

November  8. — In  New  York,  ex-Judge  Albert 


Cardozo,  aged  fifty^-seven  years. — In  Philadel- 
phia, John  McCullougli,  tragedian,  aged  fifty- 
three  years. 

Xoveruber  10.— In  London,  Dr. William  Benja- 
min Carpenter,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

November  13. — In  San  Francisco,  California, 
ex-United  States  Senator  William  Sharon,  in 
his  sixty-hfth  year. 


(IBititnr's  Dniiiitr. 


THE  Drawer  desires  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the 
so-called — but  not  so  called  by  it — Fluc- 
tuating Female.  Modern  fiction  seems  to  like 
to  dwell  more  and  more  upon  the  uncertain, 
nnpredictable,  illogical  action  of  the  female 
mind,  as  if  it  were  a  fault  or  a  reproach.  There 
is  usually  a  touch  of  satire  in  the  kindly  writer 
when  he  appears  to  dwell  admiringly  upon  the 
changing  moods,  whims,  impulses,  of  a  lovely 
woman.  By  pointing  these  out  and  dwelling 
upon  them  he  gets  a  reputation  of  understand- 
ing woman,  of  having  surprised  her  secret.  He 
sometimes  has  the  air  of  expecting  to  improve 
her,  or  at  least  to  change  her,  by  holding  up 
to  view  her  inconsequent,  fluctuating  conduct. 
He  seems  to  be  searching,  furthermore,  for 
some  law  of  her  being  that  will  apply  to  all 
women,  so  that  when  he  has  studied  one  he 
will  know  all.  And  always,  in  one  way  or 
another,  it  is  impressed  upon  the  public  mind 
that  this  non-uniformity  of  action  according 
to  some  plain  law  is  somehow  a  reproach  to 
the  sex.  All  literature,  in  fact,  is  full  of  this 
notion  that  what  with  insufferable  insolence 
is  called  the  inconstancy  of  woman  is  a  most 
unfortunate  element  in  human  life,  that  be- 
cause you  can  not  predict  from  what  a  woman 
did  yesterday  what  she  will  do  to-morrow,  or 
because  no  two  women  can  be  expected  to  act 
alike  under  similar  circumstances,  therefore 
our  social  life  is  all  a  muddle.  Now  it  were 
easy  to  prove  that  a  chief  charm  of  woman  is 
in  her  infinite  variety  and  unexpectedness,  but 
the  Fluctuating  Female  needs  to  rest  her  de- 
fense upon  no  such  superficial  argument.  This, 
her  fluctuating  quality,  is  the  necessary  basis 
of  society  and  of  polite  letters.  Probably  it 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  save  us  from  the 
cast-iron  nniformity  of  the  results  of  social 
science. 

Take  the  novel.  The  interest  of  the  novel 
— the  real  story,  not  the  social  science  tract — 
is  in  love-making.  And  the  interest  in  the 
love-making  in  the  novel  lies  in  the  uncer- 
tainty and  individuality  of  the  female  mind; 
that  is  to  say,  every  case  is  positively  a  new 
one.  Not  only  is  it  impossible  to  lay  down  a 
rule  of  action  for  this  mind,  a  rule  evolved 
from  the  study  of  innumerable  cases  in  iictioii 
and  in  real  life,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
predict  what  will  be  its  action  from  a  study 
of  its  own  tendeuc}'.    Hence  the  inexhaust- 


ible interest  of  the  comedy  or  tragedy,  as  it 
may  be,  and  the  infinite  resources  of  the  stu- 
dent of  love-making  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  relation  of  man  to  woman,  Avhicli  is  the 
great  business  of  life.  The  interest  in  tiie 
novel,  if  it  is  a  story  of  love,  is  inexhaustible 
not  only  because  every  Avoman  is  different 
from  every  other,  but  because  every  real  wo- 
man has  infinite  variety  of  impulse  and  action 
in  herself.  If  the  lover  in  the  novel  were  sure 
to  find  his  beloved  every  day  just  the  same, 
the  public  would  not  care  to  read  about  more 
than  one  interview.  Fiction  would  perish  of 
monotony.  If  the  female  mind  had  a  law  of 
uniformity,  and  the  novelist  were  to  discover 
it,  he  would  simply  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs  of  literature.  He  would  dis- 
sipate all  the  mystery  and  charm  of  his  art. 
But  there  is  no  danger.  The  novel  in  this  is 
a  reflection  of  real  life.  The  great  interest  of 
the  world  lies  in  the  uncertainty  attending 
love-making,  and  in  the  variety,  the  incalcu- 
lable mood  and  action,  of  woman  in  all  circum- 
stances. Take  an  appeal  to  experience.  It 
IS  true  that  there  are  women  who  are  com])ar- 
atively  stolid,  reduced  to  rule  and  uniformity. 
But  they  are  uninteresting.  Who  is  it  that 
forever  excites,  charms,  attracts,  and  makes 
life  lively  and  varied  .and  worth  living"?  It 
is  the  Fluctuating  Female,  the  woman  who 
does  and  says  the  unexpected,  who — to  make 
the  case  extreme — has  tears  one  minute  and 
smiles  the  next,  who  can  pass  easily  from  ga^' 
to  grave,  and  keep  expectation  on  tiptoe  for 
her  delightful  variations.  Life  would  be  in- 
tolerably stui)id  if  she  were  otherwise. 

Doubtless  she  somehow  obeys  a  law  of  her 
being,  a  higher  law  that  can  not  be  measured 
and  reduced  to  rule.  And  it  is  this  quality 
of  fluctuation  that  is  the  hope  and  safetj^  of 
society.  We  have  a  conceit  in  these  days 
that  if  we  can  get  together  a  sufficient  number 
of  facts  on  any  subject,  we  can  evolve  a  cer- 
tain general  rule.  We  hope  by-and-by  to  make 
a  science  of  political  economy  out  of  our  ob- 
servations. We  do,  in  fact,  set  up  a  machinery 
of  this  sort  based  upon  facts,  and  are  surprised 
that  it  does  not  work,  forgetting  that  we  have 
left  out  of  the  calculation  such  imi)onderables 
as  imagination,  need  of  sympathy,  and  other 
elusive  mental  and  moral  conditions.  Now 
woman,  with  her  divinely  ordered  variableness 
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and  obedience  to  tlieliiglicr  law  of  being  wLicb 
■\ve  conceitedly  call  illogical,  stands  fortunate- 
ly in  the  Avny  of  a  cast-iron  sociology,  or  science 
of  it,  by  M'hicli  "\ve  are  all  expected  to  become 
parts  of  a  piece  of  macliinerj'  moving  with 
clock-like  precision.  Man  does  not  know  what 
is  good  for  him.  He  thinks  he  likes  regularity 
and  nniformitj',  and  he  works  away  at  his  for- 
mula to  produce  them.  If  he  could  realize  his 
idea  he  would  die  of  monotony.  If  he  were 
able  to  predict  from  his  experience  Avhat  any 
given  woman  Avould  do  next— that  is,  anj'  real 
woman  whose  individuality  is  not  crushed  out 
of  her — he  would  tind  that  the  world  had  lost 
all  its  salt  and  relish.  Cliaugeable?  Let  ns 
hope  so.  If  the  wind  did  not  blow  and  shift, 
and  give  us  now  a  zephyr  and  now  a  hurricane, 
the  atmosphere  would  stagnate,  and  life  on  the 
globe  become  insupportable.  It  is  perfectly 
Avell  known  that  man,  leffc  to  himself,  is  likely 
to  fall  into  ruts  and  habits,  and  grow  nninter- 
esting.  We  sometimes  say  that  he  is  uncer- 
tain. And  so  he  is  in  a  most  disagreeable 
way;  but  he  is  a  plodding,  uniform  subject 
compared  with  the  other  sex,  whose  incalcula- 
ble mood  or  humor  is  in  human  life  what  the 
weather  is  in  nature — sunshine,  clouds,  rain, 
animation.  To  know  the  future  would  be  a 
very  doubtful  boon.  But  to  know  woman,  to 
know  one  woman,  or  for  a  woman  to  know  her- 
self, would  take  the  zest  out  of  life.  What  we 
are  pleased  in  our  conceit  to  call  in  her  sex  the 
Fluctuating  Female  is  the  delightful,  saving, 
indispensable  element  in  the  higher  economy 
of  life. 


Confusion  necessarily  obscures  expression. 
A  gentleman  recently  crossing  the  St.  George's 
Channel  from  Holyhead  to  Dublin,  being  some- 
what fatigued,  fell  asleep,  leaving  his  ticket 
with  a  friend.  He  had  slept  but  a  short  time, 
however,  when  he  Avas  rudely  awakened  by  a 
clerk  collecting  tickets.  He  indignantly  re- 
proA'ed  him,  adding  that  his  friend  had  his 
ticket,  whereupon  the  clerk  replied:  Ah,  sure 
enough,  I  have  it.  But  I  am  very  sorry,  and 
if  you  had  only  told  me  that,  I  wouldn't  have 
waked  you  up."  


The  late  Josh  Billings  was  once  on  a  pas- 
senger train  bound  for  his  old  home  at  Lanes- 
borough,  Massachusetts.  On  the  train  were 
several  commercial  travellers,  who,  to  Avhile 
away  the  time,  proposed  a  game  of  whist.  A 
fourth  man  was  wanted,  and  a  gentleman  sit- 
ting near  was  requested  to  take  a  hand. 

No  ;  I  do  not  i)lay.  But  there  is  an  old  fel- 
low who  is  a  capital  player;  try  him" — pointing 
to  the  "old  fellow,"  who  sat  demurely  on  the 
seat  in  front. 

"Good  ])layer,  is  lie?"  said  the  commercial 
man.  "Tlien  we'll  have  some  fun  with  old 
Hayseed  ;"  and  accosting  the  quiet,  farmer-like 
passenger,  the  young  man,  whose  cheek  was 
his  fortune,  blandly  said:  "My  venerable  friend, 
we  would  like  to  have  you  take  a  hand  in  a 


game  of  cards  with  ns,  just  to  while  away  the 
time.    Will  you  oblige  us?" 

Looking  the  young  man  in  tlie  face  a  mo- 
ment, "old  Hayseed"  answered,  "Ya-as,  we'll 
be  there  in  abaout  three  hours." 

"  You  don't  understand,  my  friend  ;  we  want 
you  to  take  a  hand — " 

Ya-as,  the  stand  o'  corn  is  very  good — on- 
common  handsome." 

The  commercial  man  Avas  annoyed.  "Speak 
a  little  louder,"  suggested  the  gentleman  in  the 
seat  behintl;  "  he  is  somewhat  hard  of  hear- 
ing." 

"My  friend!"  shouted  the  young  fellow, 
"will — you — take — a — hand — in — a — ganie?'^ 

"  Ya-as,  game  is  oncommou  plenty  ;  all  you 
AA  ant  is — " 

"Oh,  go  to  the  devil!  You're  as  deaf  as  a 
post!"  and  the  man  of  cheek  subsided,  amid 
the  laughter  of  his  companions. 

When  Lanesborough  Avas  reached,  "old  Hay- 
seed" arose  to  depart,  Avhen  he  quietly-  handed 
his  card  to  the  commercial  man,  Avho  sat  glum 
in  his  seat,  and  in  a  particularly  comical  way 
renntrked:  "Young  man,  Avhen  you  traA'el  on 
your  cheek,  don't  get  hay-seed  in  your  eye. 

The  young  felloAV  glanced  at  the  card.  The 
superscription  Avas — "Josh  Billings." 

Josh  got  olf  the  train,  and  the  man  of  cheek 
had  to  tind  a  seat  in  another  car  to  escape  the 
"run"  on  him  by  his  companions. 


The  trader  in  Greenport,  Long  Island,  had  a 
feeling  for  the  unities  when,  some  time  ago,  he 
hung  a  shingle  sign  in  front  of  his  grocery 
Avhich  vesLi}/^  Groceries,  Suwet  Cider,  and  Under- 
taker" 


HUMORS  OF  THE  BAR. 
There  is  a  lawyer  iu  Boston  avIio  is  in  the 
habit  at  times  of  addressing  individual  jury- 
men Avhen  inattentive  or  restless,  and  some- 
times his  arfjumenimn  ad  Iwminem  is  effective. 
Some  time  ago  he  Avas  trying  a  case  against  a 
street  railway  company,  and  there  Avas  an  old 
sailor  on  the  jury  who  seemed  to  give  no  heed 
to  Avhat  either  counsel  said.  The  lawyer  made 
his  most  eloquent  appeals,  but  all  in  vain. 
Finally  he  stopped  in  front  of  the  sailor  and 
said:  "Mr.  Jurynnm,  I  Avill  tell  you  just  how 
this  happened.  The  plaintiff  was  in  comnnind 
of  the  ontward-l)ound  open  car,  and  stood  in 
her  starboard  channels.  Along  came  the-in- 
Avard-bound  close  car,  and  just  as  their  bows 
met  she  jumped  the  track,  sheered  to  port, 
and  knocked  the  plaintiff  off  and  ran  over 
him."  The  sailor  Avas  all  attention  after  this 
A'ersion  of  the  affair,  and  joined  in  a  $5000  ver- 
dict for  the  injured  num. 

Another  time  ho  Avas  trying  a  case  against 
the  city  of  Lawrence  for  a  stout  Avomaii  of 
rather  unprepossessing  appearance.  Right 
behind  the  foreman  sat  a  colored  juryman 
Avho    would   Aveigh    nearly    three  hundred 
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ponmls.  Tho  defect  in  the  street  was  very 
slight,  and  the  colored  man  evidently  took  no 
stock  in  the  claim.  Argnment,  pcrsnasion, 
and  pathos  were  alike  h)8t  on  him.  Then  the 
lawyer,  who  is  rather  a  small-sized  man,  said: 
''Mr.  Foreman,  the  defect  was  xery  slight,  bnt 
the  streets  of  a  city  shonld  he  safe  for  all 
classes  of  people,  tho  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
old  and  the  young,  the  slight  and  the  stont. 
You  are  slender,  and  if  you  had  been  there  you 
would  not  have  fallen,  but  you  see  that  the 
gentleman  behind  you  and  I  arc  just  about  of  a 
huild.  Now  we  and  this  poor  woman  have  just 
as  good  a  right  in  the  street  as  you  have." 
The  negro's  face  brightened  up,  and  when  the 
jury  retired  he  persistently  voted  for  a  mill- 
ion dollars  damages,  until  at  last  he  was  in- 
duced to  agree  with  the  others  ou  a  moderate 
verdict. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  judge  in  Boston 
who  was  more  noted  for  his  sound  judgment 
and  great  knowledge  of  law  than  for  his  court- 
esy to  counsel  or  suitor.  One  day  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  term  of  his  court  a  large  number  of 
gentlemen  drawn  as  jurors  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused from  serving.  As  one  after  another 
gave  his  reasons,  a  frown  began  to  grow  on 
the  judge's  face.  Another  man  asked  to  be  let 
off. 

"What  for?" 

"  I  can  not  hear  readily,  and  am  afraid  I  may 
not  get  all  the  evidence." 

How  long  have  you  been  deaf?"  asked  the 
judge,  in  a  low  tone. 
About  ten  years." 

"  Can  you  hear  ordinarj^  conversation  ? — can 
you  hear  me  now?"  said  tiie  judge,  dropping 
his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper. 

''Oh  yes,  sir,  I  can  hear  you." 

The  judge  looked  sternly  at  him  a  full  min- 
ute. Then  he  said:  "Mr.  Clerk,  excuse  this 
man.  If  he  is  deaf  we  don't  want  him,  and  if 
he  is  a  liar  we  don't  want  him." 

No  more  excuses  were  made  that  day. 

At  another  time  an  eminent  lawyer  was  ar- 
guing ii  case  before  the  judge,  who  grew  ini- 
l)atient,  and  said, 

"Your  point  is  perfectly  understood  by  the 
Court ;  ))lease  make  your  argument  as  short  as 
possible." 

"I  am  making  it  as  short  as  possible,"  said  the 
lawyer  as  he  proceeded. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  judge  interrupted 
him  again,  saying,  "  You  are  taking  too  much 
time;  we  have  many  cases  to  hear;  and  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  I  am  sitting  here  for 
the  dis[)atch  of  business." 

"I  beg  your  jKirdon,"  said  the  old  lawyer, 
bowing  low.  "  /  thought  your  honor  was  sitting 
here  to  administer  justice.^' 

He  was  suffered  to  proceed. 


It  is  said,  writes  a  Han-Kow  correspondent, 
that  when  a  certain  reverend  gentleman  was 


acting  as  chaplain  to  the  leader  of  the  last 
Chinese  rebellion,  who  was  at  the  time  hold- 
ing his  court  at  Nanking,  he  was  at  times  the 
recipient  of  articles  of  dress  or  adornment 
which  to  other  than  the  native  eye  were  more 
striking  than  elegant.  On  one  occasion  he 
received  a  crown  or  tiara  of  gilt  pasteboard, 
which  the  usurping  emperor  desired  him  to 
Avear  when  he  officiated  before  the  army.  This 
gaudy  but  worse  than  worthless  present  was 
accompanied  by  a  very  heavy  and  valuable 
ring,  made,  in  the  manner  of  the  Chinese,  from 
pure  (or  unalloyed)  gold.  The  reverend  gen- 
tleman sat  down  and  wrote  to  the  emperor 
that  on  consulting  his  Bible  he  found  the 
apostle  Paul  expressly  forbade  the  acceptance 
of  a  corruptible  crown,  and  in  consequence  he 
begged  to  return  it,  but  that  as  the  apostle 
was  silent  about  rings,  he  would  be  able  to 
retain  the  one  sent  him  without  doing  violence 
to  his  conscience.  ^ 


BEYOND  THE  GATE. 
Two  dimpled  hands  the  bars  of  u*on  grasped: 
Two  blue  and  wondering  eyes  the  space  looked 
through. 

This  massive  gate  a  boundary  had  been  s.et, 
Nor  was  she  ever  liuown  to  be  but  true. 

Strange  were  tlie  sights  she  saw  across  tiie  way — 
A  little  child  had  died  some  days  before— 

And  as  she  watched,  amid  the  silence  hushed, 
Some  carried  flowers,  some  a  casket  bore. 

The  little  watcher  at  the  garden  gate 
Grew  tearful,  hers  such  tlioughts  and  wonderings 
were, 

Till  said  the  nurse:  "Come  here,  dear  child.  "Weep 
not. 

We  all  must  go.   'Tis  God  has  sent  for  her." 

"If  He  should  send  for  me"— thus  spoke  the  child — 
"I'll  have  to  tell  the  angel:  'Do  not  wait. 

Though  God  has  sent  for  me,  I  can  not  come ; 
I  never  go  beyond  the  garden  gate.' " 

Kathajune  McDowell  Eice. 


ANECDOTES  OP  TAYLER  LEWIS. 

There  are  thousands  of  graduates  of  Union 
College  who  remember  with  pleasure  Dr. Tay- 
ler  Lewis,  Professor  of  Greek  in  that  institu- 
tion for  nearly  if  not  quite  half  a  century. 
He  Avas  a  great  admirer  of  "the  good  old  An- 
glo-Saxon," as  ho  was  pleased  to  term  it,  and 
frequently  criticised  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign words  into  our  language.  The  student 
who  could  get  the  most  Anglo-Saxon  words 
into  his  translations  Avas  a  favorite  with  him. 
A  waggish  student  in  the  class  of  the  writer 
(1859)  was  translating  in  class  from  one  of  the 
Greek  authors,  and  came  to  a  passage  which 
probably  any  other  member  of  the  class  would 
hav(;  rendered,  "They  were  creating  a  conuno- 
tion  among  the  divinities,"  l)ut  which  the  stu- 
d(Mit  having  the  lloor  read,  "They  were  kick- 
ing up  a  muss  among  the  gods." 

"  How  is  that  ?"  asked  the  Doctor,  excitedly; 
"give  us  tliat  again."  And  on  its  being  re- 
peated, smacked  his  lips,  as  he  frequently  did 
when  pleased,  and  exclaimed:  "Good!  good! 
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Kemcmbcr  that.  It  is  the  best  translation  I 
ever  heard  of  that  passage.  Good  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  ^ 

On  another  occasion  the  same  class  were 
translating  from  Medea,  and  came  to  the  pas- 
sage Avhere  she  cries  out  in  agony,  ''Thrice 
AYOuld  I  rather  bear  the  spear  in  battle  than 
to  bring  forth  one  child."  The  Doctor's  eyes 
snapped  as  he  exclaimed :  "True!  true!  You 
cost  more  than  you  are  worth,  every  mother's 
son  of  you."   N.  C.  G. 

A  MODERN  BAS  BLEU. 
Miss  Alma  McVittie's  as  graceful  and  witty 

A  poetess  d  la  mode 
As  e'er  tm-ned  a  sonnet  into  a  bonnet 

Or  sandaled  ber  feet  witli  an  ode. 

Her  very  first  poem's  a  high-backed  comb, 
Which  she  wears  with  a  fanciful  twist ; 

ner  next  as  a  bangle  doth  tunefully  jangle 
With  each  turn  of  her  round  white  wrist. 

She  has  velours  and  satin  and  co^Aiimes  de  matin 

All  woven  of  jingles  and  chimes, 
And  her  jewels  bright  are  just  crystallized  light 

That  once  flashed  in  her  sparkling  rhymes. 

In  these  days  of  scrutation  about  transmutation 

Of  heat  into  force  much  is  writ, 
And  now  here's  a  girl  who  from  shoe-tic  to  curl 

Is  vestured  in  transmuted  wit. 

Ada  Sturges. 


He  had  been  courting  his  Sarah  Ann  for 
many  a  year.  The  blushing  maid  had  become 
a  mature  woman,  with  a  hint  of  crow's-feet 
and  faded  hair.  Azariah,  as  he  was  about  to 
leave  her  one  evening,  syrapatheticall}^  re- 
marked, "Sarah  Ann,  I  bought  a  lot  in  the 
grave-yard  to-day,  that  Ave  may  lay  our  bones 
alongside  of  each  other  at  last." 

Sarah  Ann  insinuatingly^  rejoined,  "Azariah, 
can't  we  lay  our  bones  alongside  of  each  other 
while  we  live  ?" 


THAT  SAUSAGE, 

A  clergyman  in  a  Southern  State  was  on 
his  way"  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon.  As  he 
was  pussing  the  house  of  a  widow  lady,  a 
member  of  his  congregation,  she  ran  out  and 
stopped  him,  saying,  as  they  had  just  slaugh- 
tered their  hogs,  she  had  put  up  a  few  pounds 
of  sausnge  as  a  present,  adding  that,  as  she 
had  put  it  in  double  paper  pockets,  she  thought 
it  would  not  soil  his  clothes.  Ho  thanked  her 
earnestly  for  her  kindness,  and  rode  on,  hav- 
ing put  the  parcel  in  his  pocket. 

All  the  time  he  was  officiating  at  the  grave  a 
large,  half-starved  hound  kept  snuffing  around 
him,  sometimes  approaching  alarmingly  near, 
attrjicted  by  the  scent  of  the  fresh  meat.  As 
the  d(  <  (  ;is('(l  was  :i,  m;ni  of  some  ]>roniinence, 
there  w  as  a-  considcrabh^  crowd  collected,  and 
great  nu)urning  and  lamentation  came  from 
the  family  group;  so  no  one;  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  nu)vements  of  the  animal,  but  all 
noticed  with  (loncern — for  he  was  beloved  by 
his  congregation — the  great  pallor  of  the  cler- 


gyman, and  the  beads  of  perspiration  standing 
u[)on  his  brow,  and  they  began  to  whisper  to 
each  other  that  Mr.  H  must  be  ill. 

After  the  interment  they  all  proceeded  to 
the  church,  Avhere  the  funeral  sermon  was  to 

be  preached.  Just  before  entering,  Mr.  H  

turned  around  to  ascertain  the  Avhereabouts 
of  his  tormentor,  when  lo!  there  he  was,  not 
far  from  him,  but  the  crowd  prevented  him 
from  approaching  too  closely.  Just  at  this 
moment  some  one  gave  the  j)oor  creature  a 
cruel  kick,  which  sent  him  olf  howling.  When 
the  minister  reached  his  pulpit — one  of  those 
old-fashioned  affairs  ascended  by  a  short,  steep 
flight  of  steps — he  breathed  more  freely.  He 
was  just  about  to  commence  his  duties  when 
the  sexton,  a  good  old  man,  came  noiselessly 
up  the  steps  with  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand, 
which  he  wished  to  give  to  the  minister,  but 
who  was  unnoticed  that  gentleman,  though 
seen  by  all  the  congregation.  He  gently^  twitch- 
ed his  coat  to  attract  his  attention.  A  thrill 
of  horror  passed  over  the  unhappy  preacher  at 
the  dreadful  thought  that  the  dog  had  entered 
unseen  in  the  crowd,  and  was  now^  about  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  the  sausnge  before 
the  whole  assembly^;  so,  hoping  to  drive  him 
away,  he  kicked  back  cautiously  but  vigorous- 
ly, and  struck  the  old  man  in  the  breast,  who 
rolled  dow'U  the  steps. 

Seeing  the  look  of  surprise  and  alarm  on  the 
faces  of  the  audience,  he  stammered  out,  with 
crimson  face:  "I  must  explain  to  you, my  breth- 
ren, what  must  seem  my  intemperate  conduct. 
A  friend  came  out  to  me,  as  I  was  passing  her 
house,  with  a  small  package  of  sausage  for  me 
to  carry  house  in  my  pocket;  but  ever  since  I 
dismounted  from  my  horse  this  old  dog"— 
pointing  behind  to  the  prostrate  s«exton,  but 
without  looking  round — "has  been  following 
me,  and  at  length  came  into  the  pulpit,  and 
has  been  tugging  at  my  coat,  determined  to 
get  the  sausage  from  my  pocket." 

At  this  moment  the  sexton,  a  little  stunned 
and  a  little  hurt,  arose  from  the  floor,  and  the 
minister  at  a  glance  took  it  all  in,  stared  wild- 
ly at  him,  took  a  drink  of  water,  turned  very 
pale,  and  sat  down,  overwhelmed  with  con- 
sternation. 


When  the  tli  United  States  Infantry  was 

ordered  to  New  Mexico  the  change  caused  soino 
uneasiness  amongst  those  who  had  spent  so 
numy  years  of  comfort  in  civilization.  The 
genoi^il  sentiment  was  one  of  disgust  for  front- 
ier service.    A  little  son  of  Lieutenant  D  • 

seemed  very  much  impressed,  and  evidently 
dreaded  the  change  of  station,  for  on  the  last 

Sunday  to  be  spent  at  Fort  he  was  heard 

to  sny,  "Now,  nu)ther,  let  us  go  to  church  for 
the  last  time,  and  say  good-by  to  God." 


The  mathematical  solution  of  the  "Sirdar's 
chess-board"  puzzle  w  hich  we  published  in  our 
November  Drawer  should  have  been  credited 
to  Mr.  S.  Decatur  Smith. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


FOR  several  years  past  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tlioiiison 
has  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  sterling  and 
popnlar  work,  The  Land  and  the  Book — a  task 
whicli  has  involved  the  snbstantial  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  two  original  volumes,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  large  body  of  new  material, embody- 
ing the  results  of  recent  research,  and  essential- 
ly adding  to  their  beauty  and  value.  The  first 
and  second  volumes  of  the  new  and  enlarged 
edition  were  published  respectively  in  1880  and 
1882 ;  and  the  learned  author  has  now  made  lii& 
great  work  rounded  and  complete  by  the  prep- 
aration of  an  entirely  new  volume,  embracing 
those  portions  of  the  Holy  Land  which  did  not 
fall  within  the  plan  of  the  previous  volumes, 
and  which  is  just  published  nnder  the  title 
of  The  Land  and  the  Booh:  Lebanon,  Damascus, 
and  Beyond  Jordan.^  In  the  preceding  volumes 
the  author's  attention  was  mainly  directed  to 
the  southern  and  central  portions  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  new  vol- 
ume carries  us  farther  northward  and  eastward 
to  the  districts  of  Lebanon,  Coele-Syria,  Anti- 
Lebanon,  Damascus,  Bashau,  Gilead,  and  the 
regions  beyond  Jordan,  which  were  not  origi- 
nally included  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  although, 
as  the  scene  of  the  lives  of  the  early  patri- 
archs, and  of  the  beginnings  of  Hebrew  history 
long  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  they  are  inti- 
mately associated  with  it.  Therefore,  as  we 
accompany  Dr.  Thomson  through  these  dis- 
tricts, we  are  still  in  the  land  of  the  Bible, "i^nr- 
rounded  by  its  historic  places  and  memories, 
and  discovering  in  its  scenes  and  scenery,  and 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  people  to- 
day, striking  vestiges  confirmatory  of  Avhat  is 
recorded  in  the  Sacred  Text  concerning  the 
scenes  and  manners  and  customs  of  more  than 
three  thousand  years  ago.  The  greater  part 
of  this  large  and  beautiful  volume  is  the  result 
of  the  author's  long  residence  in  the  East,  and 
of  his  extensive  tours  and  excursions  to  the 
places  he  describes.  Nevertheless,  he  has  not 
failed  to  avail  himself  of,  and  to  incorporate 
in  his  narrative,  the  fruits  of  all  the  more  re- 
cent researches  of  other  scholars  and  travellers 
that  throw  additional  light  upon  the  Bible 
record.  The  work  is  rich  in  incidents  of  travel 
and  in  arclueological  and  antiquarian  revela- 
tions, and  it  abounds  in  graphic  and  glowing 
descrii)tions.  Especially  vivid  are  its  descrip- 
tions of  Damascus  and  Beirut,  of  Tyre  and  Si- 
4lon,  of  snowy  Lebanon  and  mnjestic  Hermon, 
and  of  the  stupendous  ruins  of  Jerash,  Bosrah, 

I  77ie  Land  and  the  Book;  or.  Biblical  lllufttrations 
J)raum  from  the  Mariners  and  Customs,  the  Scenes  and 
Scenery,  of  the  Holy  Land.  I.  Southern  Palestine  and 
Jerusalem.  One  hundred  and  forty  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  Koyal  8vo,  pp.  G12.  II.  Central  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Illustrations  and 
Ma|)S.  Koyal  8vo,  pp.  7)4.  III.  Lebanon,  Damascus, 
find  Beyond  Jordan.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven 
II  hist  rations  and  Maps.  Royal  Bvo,  pp.  746.  By  Will- 
iam M.  TnoMSoN,  IJ.D.  Price  per  Volume,  Cloth,  S^iJ ; 
Slieep.  ST;  Half  Morocco,  f8  50;  Full  Morocco,  $10. 
New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 


and  Baalbek.  The  volume  is  copiously  illus- 
trated, and  is  equipped  with  excellent  mups. 

Harper^ s  Young  People^  may  be  appropri- 
ately likenecf  to  an  evergreen.  Through- 
out the  year,  as  it  has  budded  and  put  out 
new  leaves  from  Aveek  to  week,  it  has  delight- 
ed the  heart,  educated  the  mind,  sweetened 
and  purified  the  tastes,  and  lent  wings  to 
the  fancy  of  the  children  in  thousands  of 
homes;  and  now  at  the  close  of  the  year  it  is 
presented  as  a  perfect  and  full-grown  tree, 
luxuriant  in  its  greenness  and  rich  with  aro- 
matic fragrance,  and  with  its  branches  bending 
under  a  thousand  gifts  of  song  and  story,  pic- 
ture and  parable,  history  and  biography,  fable 
and  apologue,  travel  and  adventure,  allegory 
and  romance,  and  the  social  and  useful  arts 
wherewith  to  charm,  to  amuse,  to  instruct,  and 
to  heighten  the  happiness  of  other  children  in 
still  other  thousands  of  homes.  It  is  the 
great  merit  of  this  periodical  that  while  it  is 
child-like  it  is  never  childish.  Its  literary 
wares  are  excellent  in  quality,  and  from  the 
best  hands.  Whatever  subject  it  touches  upon 
is  treated  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  ;  and 
whether  it  aims  to  amuse  or  to  instruct,  it  does 
so  in  the  iTiost  engaging  and  most  attractive 
manner.  It  is  a  whole  library  in  a  single  a'oI- 
ume,  from  which  its  young  readers,  of  all  tastes 
and  dispositions,  may  draAV  innocent  and  profit- 
able entertainment. 


The  history  of  the  Crusades,  and.  especially 
that  of  the  Fourth,  the  most  disastrous  of  them 
all  in  its  immediate  effects,  and  the  most  far- 
reaching  in  its  evil  consequences  to  civiHza- 
tion,  has  been  written  by  various  writers  from 
various  stand-points,  as  apologists  or  eulogists 
or  critics,  so  that  it  haibeen  almost  impossible 
to  gather  the  real  facts  uncolored  by  partisan- 
ship on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  or  unob- 
scured  by  the  cloud  of  brilliant  and  specious 
but  misleading  reasoning  which  some  illustri- 
ous but  not  always  trustworthy  writers  have 
raised.  The  severe  research  and  investigation, 
and  the  patient  and  intelligent  scrutinj^  of 
original  material,  which  have  characterized 
the  present  century,  combined  with  the  great- 
er inipartiality  that  has  come  to  be  expected 
of  historical  writers,  are  at  length  having  the 
effect  of  clearing  away  much  in  this  field,  as  in 
many  others,  that  was  apochryphal  or  par- 
tisan or  merely  rhetorical,  and  the  genuine 
facts  are  becoming  apparent.  One  of  the  ex- 
cellent results  of  this  improved  modern  meth- 
od of  historical  investigation  and  preparation 
is  a  profoundly  interesting  and  unusually  able 
volume  by  Edwin  Pears,  LL.B.,  entitled  The 
Fall  of  Con8tantino2)le,  Being  the  Story  of  the  Fourth 
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Cntsade,^  in  wbicli  lie  tells  the  true  history  of 
that  expedition  from  its  inception  to  its  close, 
skillfully  unravelling  the  tangled  skein  of 
treachery,  of  self-aggrandizement,  of  personal 
ambition,  of  religious,  national,  and  individual 
rivalry,  and  of  higher  and  more  single-hearted 
motives  that  were  involved  in  it;  impartially 
awarding  censure  or  praise  where  each  is  due ; 
and  relating  its  stirring  or  stormy  episodes  and 
i  ts  eventfulincidents  with  dignity,  but  yet  with 
highly  picturesque  effects.  As  relates  to  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  controverted 
questions  which  have  occupied  the  attention 
and  divided  the  Opinion  of  scholars  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Fourth  Crusade,  that  of  the  part 
M'hich  Venice  played  in  it,  Mr.  Pears  adopts 
the  view  that  the  treasou  of  the  merchant  re- 
public to  the  Crusaders  was  premeditated,  and 
was  fostered,  and  iierhai)s  suggested,  by  its 
ambitious  doge,  Dandolo,  whose  hatred  of  the 
New  Eome  was  intense,  and  who  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  Constantinople  by  forcing  the 
Crusaders  to  march  overland  to  the  Holy  Land, 
through  the  dominions  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
in  place  of  carrying  them  by  sea  to  Egypt  ou 
their  way  thither  as  he  had  solemnly  stipu- 
lated. The  various  other  controverted  ques- 
tions, as  to  the  original  design  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Crusaders,  the  destination  which  they 
desired  their  forces  should  have,  the  alleged 
understanding  between  JPhilip  of  Swabia, 
Boniface  of  Montferrat,  and  Dandolo  to  di- 
vert the  expedition  from  the  purposes  of  a 
Crusade  into  an  expedition  against  the  Chris- 
tian city  of  Constantinople,  the  further  alleged 
cognizance  of  the  designs  of  Philip  and  the 
others  b^-  Pope  Lmocent  III.,  and  the  existence 
of  a  treaty  between  Venice  and  the  Sultan 
Malek  Adel  intended  to  thwart  the  original 
designs  of  the  Crusaders,  are  all  thoroughly 
sifted,  and  are  discussed  temperately  and  ju- 
dicially in  the  light  of  the  evidence  that  mod- 
ern research  has  exhumed.  Deeply  interest- 
ing, however,  as  is  Mr.  Pears's  relation  of  the 
story  of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  its  details  are  of 
secondary  magnitude,  and  are  important  only 
so  far  as  thej^  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  destruction  of  tlie  Easteru 
Empire.  The  larger  portion  of  his  work  is 
devoted  first  to  an  admirable  historical  sketch 
of  the  Empire  of  the  East,  from  the  selection 
of  Byzantium  as  his  capital  by  Constantine 
the  Great  down  to  a.d.  1057,  exhibiting  its 
tranquillity  and  solidity  during  this  long  se- 
ries of  years,  together  with  the  securit}^  it  af- 
forded to  life  and  property,  and  the  perfection 
of  its  system  of  juriHi)rudence ;  and  second,  to 
a,  further  historical  study  of  the  various  causes 
that  combined  to  weaken  the  Empire,  in  the 
form  f)f  attacks  from  the  Turks,  attacks  from 
northern  Europe,  internal  dynastic  troubles, 
the  demoralization  caused  by  the  Crusades, 
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and  attacks  from  the  West,  all  of  which  finally 
culminated  in  the  assault,  capture,  and  sack 
of  Christian  Constantinople  by  Western  Chris- 
tians in  April,  a.d.  1204.  The  substantial 
X)urpose  of  this  able  historical  recital  is  to  fix 
attention  upon  the  political  aspects  of  the 
Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  its  con- 
sequences to  Europe  and  to  civilization.  The 
historian  shows  that  the  empire  had,  alone  and 
single-handed,  successfully  defended  Christen- 
dom against  the  hordes  of  Asia  for  more  cen- 
turies than  any  government  has  since  endured 
in  Europe,  and  that  it  was  only  when  it  was 
struck  in  the  rear  hy  Christian  Europe  that  it 
was  unable  to  defend  itself;  that  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  was  the 
final  blow  which  brought  about  the  fall  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  and  admitted  the  Turks  into 
Europe ;  and  that  the  crime  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade  handed  over  Constantinople  and  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  to  more  than  six  centuries 
of  barbarism,  and  was  the  direct  source  of  all 
the  woes  from  which  Europe  now  suffers  and 
will  continue  to  suffer  for  an  indefinite  period 
in  connection  with  the  "  Eastern  Question." 


Mr.  William  Black  has  never  been  more  suc- 
cessful as  a  novelist  than  in  his  latest  story, 
White  Heather^  Its  scene  is  laid  and  its  drama 
is  enacted  for  the  most  part  in  the  little  liam- 
let  of  Inver-Mudal,  a  i)etty  and  remote  rural 
settlement,  nestled  amid  the  lake  and  moor- 
land and  mountain  wilds  of  the  northern  Scot- 
tish Plighlaiids,  whose  unsophisticated  atmos- 
phere is  invaded  by  airs  from  the  outside  world 
only  at  those  times  in  each  year,  during  the 
brief  hunting  and  fishing  season,  when  sport- 
loving  visitors  are  attracted  thither  by  the 
bracing  climate  and  the  wealth  of  game  that 
abounds  in  its  adjacent  lochs  and  ou  its  moors 
and  mountains.  In  this  out-of-the-way  nook 
and  its  sparse  and  primitive  society,  however, 
Mr.  Black  finds  all  the  potencies  of  passion  and 
emotion,  all  the  alternations  of  light  and  shad- 
ow, and  all  the  variety  of  life  and  manners  and 
character  and  social  condition  that  are  requi- 
site to  furnish  the  essential  incidents  for  one  of 
the  most  captivating  stories  of  love  and  con- 
stancy, and  of  the  wealth  and  the  redeeming 
and  refining  intluence  of  womanly  aftection, 
that  has  been  told  this  many  a  day.  The  story 
is  fruitful  of  episodes  both  grave  and  gaj',  pa- 
thetic and  humorous,  in  which  conspicuously' 
figure  two  specimen  Americans,  father  and 
daughter,  whose  exaggerated  peculiarities  are 
more  than  compensated  for  \)y  their  sterling 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  It  is  also  rich  in 
animated  and  picturesque  descriptions  and 
situations,  not  the  least  pleasing  of  which  are 
those  where  an  arch  and  beautiful  maiden 
makes  her  repeated  first  essays  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  salmon  fishing  under  the  tutelage 
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of  a  stalwart  aud  handsome  Highland  laddie. 
Interspersed  throngliont  tlie  story  at  season- 
able intervals  are  a  nnniber  of  love  lyrics, 
many  of  which  are  keyed  in  a  tone  of  great 
tenderness  and  Leant}',  aud  are  replete  with 
finely  poetic  imager}'  drawn  from  the  free  life 
and  the  heanteons  scenery  of  the  neighboring 
lochs  and  mountains.  The  tale  is  one  to  linger 
over  as  one  does  over  a  rare  feast  of  many 
courses. 


In  his  new  volume.  The  Boi/  Travellers  in 
South  America,^  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Knox  proposes 
to  carry  his  large  army  of  young  readers  along 
Avifch  him  in  an  imaginary  journey  nearer  home 
than  any  they  have  hitherto  taken  in  his  com- 
panionship, or  rather  in  that  of  those  jileasant 
coinages  of  his  fancy,  Frank  Bassett,  Fred 
Bronson,  and  good  Dr.  Bronson.  As  was  the 
case  in  the  former  volumes  of  the  ''Boy  Trav- 
eller" series,  although  the  journey  is  an  imagi- 
nary one,  and  its  characters  and  incidents  gen- 
erally fictitious,  the  facts  and  descriptions  are 
substantiall}"  in  consonance  with  the  reality. 
Many  of  these  are  drawn  from  Mr.  Knox's  own 
experiences,  and  others  from  the  observations 
of  a  multitude  of  travellers,  from  Humboldt 
down,  one  or  other  of  whom  had  penetrated 
every  portion  of  South  America;  so  that  when 
he  relates  the  travels  and  adventures  of  his 
boy  travellers  he  is  really  giving  his  readers 
the  substance  of  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
best  and  most  recent  works,  re-enforced  by  his 
own  personal  notes  and  recollections.  Al- 
though the  book  is  designed  primarily  for 
youth,  it  would  be  difficult  for  readers  of  ma- 
ture years  to  find  another  volume  which  com- 
presses within  so  limited  a  space  so  large  an 
amount  of  attractive  and  valuable  matter  con- 
cerniug  the  sister  continent. 


The  incidents  and  events  of  the  early  and 
more  heroic  period  of  our  national  life  are  al- 
ways highly  attractive  to  the  young  and  ar- 
dent among  ns,  aud  when  justly  celebrated  in 
prose  or  verse  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  keep 
the  embers  of  patriotism  alive  in  their  bos- 
oms. Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English  has  made  a 
Ijappy  choice  of  some  of  the  more  stirring  of 
these  historic  incidents  for  reproduction  in 
the  ringing  ballad  verse  so  dear  to  youth,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  thus  arouse  their 
amor  palrice  and  keep  it  brightly  buruing;  and 
they  have  been  garnered  b}^  him  in  a  hand- 
some illustrated  volume,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  title  of  The  Boijs  Book  of  Battle  Lyrics.^  As 
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the  title  intimates,  the  incidents  that  arc  cele- 
brated are  almost  entirely  those  which  are  of 
a  martial  character,  and  thej'  relate  to  events 
which  have  a  special  significance,  either  for 
the  individual  heroism  that  was  displayed  in 
them  or  for  the  important  influence  they  ex- 
erted upon  the  fortunes  and  destinies  of  our 
country.  Among  the  incidents  that  Dr.  Eng- 
lish has  here  "chanted  in  song"  for  the  delec- 
tation of  "Young  America"  are  the  Burning 
of  Jamestown,  the  Sack  of  Deerfield,  in  t  he  co- 
lonial times,  the  Fight  at  Lexingtou,  the  Bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sullivan,  the  Fight  at  Oris- 
kany,  and  the  Battles  of  Bennington,  Trenton, 
Monmonth,  King's  Mountain,  and  the  Cow- 
pens  in  the  Eevolutionary  war,  and  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans,  in  the  war  of  1812. 


Mr.  Howard  Pyle's  new  book  for  young 
people, /Vj;jX'r  and  Salt,  or  Season  in  r/  for  Young 
Folk,''  has  the  genuine  flavor  of  the  old-fiishiou- 
ed  books  of  fable,  apologue,  and  fairy  lore 
which  have  maintained  a  hold  upon  the  fjincy 
of  children  for  generations,  and  have  remained 
their  prime  favorites  in  spite  of  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  dislodge  them  by  au- 
thors who  would  fain  have  old  heads  grow  on 
young  shoulders,  and  to  this  end  toil  painful- 
ly to  array  useful  knowledge  in  the  garb  of 
the  nursery.  Evidentlj^  Mr.Pyle  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  days  of  childhood's  free  and  hap- 
])y  abandon  are  few  and  brief  enongh,  and 
that  it  is  a  false  philanthropy  to  shorten  them. 
And  in  this  new  volume  dedicated  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  children  he  has  made  both  his 
pen  and  his  pencil  contribute  of  their  treasures 
to  heighten  the  natural  buoyancy  and  to  quick- 
en and  amuse  the  spontaneous  fancy  of  child- 
hood, while  at  the  same  time  he  ever  subtly 
introduces  some  kindly  teaching  or  obvious 
moral  that  shall  teach  the  heart  and  influence 
the  conduct.  The  stories,  fables,  apologues, 
and  fairy  tales  in  xn'ose  and  Averse  with  which 
Mr.  Pyle  has  freighted  this  beautiful  volume 
are  a  happ^^  blending  of  the  real  and  the  ideal, 
the  matter-of-fact  and  the  fanciful,  and  they 
are  copiously  illustrated  with  quaint  outline 
drawings,  whose  spirited  antique  forms  will 
be  a  perpetual  provocation  to  the  curiosity  of 
his  youug  readers  and  a  rich  field  for  their 
amusement. 


The  Principles  of  Exjyression  in  Piano-forte 
Playuig^  is  an  elaborate  treatise  addressed  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  aspire  to  excellence  as 
pianists,  either  as  teachers  or  amateurs,  as 
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professional  artists  or  as  lovers  of  the  art  for 
its  OTvn  sake.  For  tlieir  benefit  its  antlior, 
Mr.  Adolpli  Christiani,  lias  prepared  a  thor- 
oughly systematic  exiiositiou  and  mannal  of 
the  lending"  principles  of  pianistic  expression, 
covering  the  ground  of  the  motors  of  expressioji, 
the  ofhce  and  nature  of  accents,  the  force  of 
musical  sounds,  or  melody,  and  the  office  and 
nature  of  tact  and  time  in  music.  Large  atten- 
tion is  given  to  practice  and  technique,  and 
numerous  examples  are  chosen  from  the  most 
eminent  musical  composers  and  artists  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  that  are  advanced  and  the 
directions  that  are  given  for  their  practical 
application.  The  treatise  is  excellently  adapt- 
ed to  assist  beginners  in  mastering  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  art,  while,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds to  the  more  advanced  and  difficult  stages, 
it  abounds  in  valuable  suggestions  for  those 
who  have  long  since  passed  their  novitiate. 


The  method  which  Mr.  Higginson  has  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  his  Larger  Hisiorij 
of  the  United  States^  is  an  exceediugl}^  attractive 
one.  Instead  of  giving  an  account  in  labori- 
ous detail  of  all  the  events  that  occurred  day 
by  day  or  year  by  year  in  the  course  of  our 
history,  and  thus  rendering  the  reading  of  it 
distasteful  to  the  young  and  impossible  to 
many  of  mature  years,  he  has  adopted  the  plan 
of  breaking  up  the  story  of  our  national  life 
into  a  succession  of  distinct  scenes,  each  illus- 
trating some  importani  stage  in  its  progress 
and  development,  and  of  grouping  under  each 
the  most  striking  and  picturesque  features 
tliat  have  distinguished  it.  In  this  way  the 
reader  is  enabled  to  see  at  a  glance  the  polit- 
ical, social,  religious,  and  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  people  at  every  stage,  to  note  tlieir 
life  and  manners,  and  to  catch  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  times.  Each  chaj)ter  represents 
a  scene  or  act  in  the  drama  of  the  national  life  ; 
and  while  each  is  complete  in  itself,  they  are 
all  held  together,  like  the  links  of  a  chain,  at 
the  points  of  contact.  Mr.  Higginson's  style 
is  of  a  kind  to  make  a  strong  and  wholesome 
impression  upon  youthful  readers.  Never  in- 
dulging iu  mere  rhetoric,  he  yet  writes  with 
an  eloquence  and  a  fervor  that  are  very  cap- 
tivating, while  his  treatment  of  toques  and 
his  groupings  of  men  and  events  win  the 
reader  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things, 
and  to  reflect  upon  their  operative  causes, 
their  spirit  and  tendencies.  The  stages,  or 
scenes,  in  the  life  of  our  country  upon  which 
Mr.  Higginson  concentrates  his  attention,  and 
under  which  ho  presents  graphic  views  of  men 
and  manners,  and  of  the  growth  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  development  of  the  national  idea 
among  them,  are  the  following;  The  First 
Americans,  The  Visit  of  the  Vikings,  The  Span- 

A  Larger  IlMory  of  the  TJnited  States  of  America,  to 
tlie  Close  of  President  Jackson's  Admini'stration.  By 
'I'lioMAH  Wkntwokth  IIiofUNsoN.  Illustrated  by  Maps, 
rians.  I'ortraits.  and  other  Enp:ravin«;s.  Svo,  Cloth, 
pp.  48^,  $'i  50.   Now  York  •  Harper  and  Brothers. 


ish  Discoveries,  The  Old  English  Seamen,  The 
French  Voyageurs,  An  English  Nation,  The 
Hundred  Years'  War,  The  Second  Generation 
of  Englishmen  in  America,  The  British  Yoke, 
The  Dawning  of  Independence,  The  Great 
Declaration,  The  Birth  of  a  Nation,  etc.  Among 
the  many  excellent  illustrations  of  the  volume 
is  included  x)erhaps  the  finest  collection  of  por- 
traits of  our  patriots  and  statesmen  that  has 
yet  appeared  in  an  American  book. 


Mr,  Allen  Dodworth's  graceful  and  genial 
manual  on  Dancing,  and  Its  Belations  to  Educa- 
tion and  Social  Life^°  deserves  to  become,  as  it 
doubtless  will  become  when  its  meritorious 
qualities  are  adequately  known,  an  indispen- 
sable volume  to  every  cultivated  social  circle. 
Unlike  the  insipid  books  of  etiquette,  which 
usually  undertake  to  teach  societj^  what  it 
already  knows  infinitely  better  than  they  can 
tell,  Mr.  Dod worth  has  something  to  say  that 
is  worth  knowing,  and  of  which  he  can  speak 
more  intelligently  than  the  most  accomplished 
member  of  the  most  exclusive  social  circle. 
His  treatise  covers  the  entire  field  of  danciuir — 
as  a  wholesome  and  graceful  exercise,  as  an 
innocent  and  delightsome  recreation,  and  as 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  social  accomplish- 
ments. It  shows  how  dancing  may  be  taught 
and  conducted  so  as  to  combine  all  this,  from 
the  first  position"  to  the  poetr^^  of  motion 
which  is  its  culminating  charm;  and  it  com- 
prises minute  directions  and  instructions  for 
all  kinds  of  dances,  from  the  simplest  to  tho 
most  complex. 


Mrs.  Washington's  Unriralled  Cook  Boole  and 
Housekeeper's  Guide^^  carries  of£  the  palm  from 
all  similar  collections,  not  ou]y  because  its  re- 
ceipts are  practical  and  inexpensive,  but  also 
because  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  than 
can  be  found  elsewhere  of  those  savory  and 
delicious  dishes,  for  which  the  gentlewomen  of 
the  South  are  so  deservedly  famous.  Besides 
some  two  hundred  Creole  receipts,  each  of 
which  makes  one's  mouth  water,  there  are  a 
number  of  Virginia  and  Marylandreceipts,both 
old  and  new,  and  of  old-fashioned  English  and 
Scotch  receipts  of  approved  excellence,  to- 
gether with  others  that  have  been  tried  in  the 
balance  and  not  found  wanting,  derived  from 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Eussian  sources, 
and  from  New  England  and  the  Middle  States. 
For  general  and  popular  use,  and  for  use  by 
all  those  Avho  would  combine  elegance  of  ta- 
ble style  Avith  excellence  of  table  provender, 
this  unrivalled  symposium  of  creature  com- 
forts can  not  be  too  enthusiastically  com- 
mended. 

10  Dancing,  and  Its  Relations  to  Education  and  Sociat, 
Life.  With  a  New  Method  of  InstructioTi.  iiicludiiiff 
a  Complete  Guide  to  the  Colillion  ((Jcriuan),  w'ith  250 
Fitjures.  l>y  Ai.len  Dodavoiith.  illustrated.  12mo, 
Ornamental  Covers,  pp.  284,  $1  50.  New  York :  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 
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WHEN  timber  gave  place  to  iron  and 
steel  in  the  construction  of  war 
ships,  the  naval  possibilities  of  G-reat  Brit- 
ain became  practically  illimitable.  Prior 
to  that  great  change,  the  British  Admiral- 
ty, after  exhausting  its  home  supplies  of 
oak,  had  to  seek  in  the  forests  of  Italy  and 
of  remote  countries  those  hard,  curved, 
twisted,  and  stalwart  trees  which  alone 
sufficed  for  the  massive  frame- work  of  its 
line-of-battle  ships.  How  recently  it  has 
escaped  from  this  necessity  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  present 
writer,  on  taking  office  at  the  Admiralty 
in  1863,  found  her  Majesty's  dock-yards 
largely  stored  with  recent  deliveries  of 
Italian,  and  other  oak  timber  of  this  de- 
scription. 

And  liere  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
for  one  whose  earliest  professional  studies 
were  devoted  to  the  construction  of  wood- 
en ships,  but  whose  personal  labors  have 
been  most  largely  devoted  to  the  iron  era, 
to  pay  a  passing  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
constructive  genius  of  those  great  builders 
in  wood  who  designed  the  stanch  and 
towering  battle  ships  of  the  good  old  times. 
Skillful  indeed  was  the  art,  sound  indeed 
was  the  science,  which  enabled  them  to 
shape,  assemble,  and  combine  thousands 
of  timbers  and  planks  into  the  Grace  de 
Dieu  of  Great  Harry's  day  (1514),  the  Sov- 
raigne  of  the  Seas  of  Charles's  reign 
(1637),  the  Royal  William  of  half  a  cen- 
tury later  (1682-92),  the  Victory,  immor- 
talized  by  Nelson,  and  in  our  own  early 
day  such  superb  ships  as  the  Queen,  the 
Howe,  and  scores  of  others.  Only  those 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  history  of 
sea  architecture  can  realize  the  difficulties 
which  the  designers  of  such  structures  had 
to  overcome. 

With  the  introduction  of  iron  and  steel 
for  ship-building  purposes  the  necessity 
for  ransacking  the  forests  of  the  world  for 


timber  suitable  for  the  frames  and  beam- 
knees  of  ships  passed  away,  and  Great 
Britain,  which  early  became,  and  thus  far 
remains,  first  and  greatest  in  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  and  steel,  was  thus  invited  to 
such  a  development  of  naval  power  as  the 
world  has  never  seen.  The  mercantile 
marine  of  England  at  the  present  time 
furnishes  a  splendid  demonstration  of  the 
readiness  with  which  the  commercial  class- 
es have  appreciated  this  great  opportunity ; 
but  the  Royal  Navy,  by  almost  univer- 
sal assent,  supplies  a  melancholy  counter- 
demonstration,  and  shows  that  neither 
the  capabilities  of  a  race  nor  the  leadings 
of  Providence  suffice  to  keep  a  nation  in 
its  true  position  when  it  falls  into  the 
hands  of  feeble  and  visionary  adminis- 
trators. Any  one  who  will  contrast  the 
British  navy  of  to-day  with  the  British 
navy  as  it  miglit  and  would  have  been 
under  the  administration,  say,  of  such  a 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  as  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Somerset  proved  himself  in 
every  department  of  the  naval  service  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  will  understand  the 
recent  outcry  in  England  for  a  safer  and 
more  powerful  fleet. 

It  is  impossible,  as  will  presently  ap- 
pear, to  describe  the  existing  British  navy 
without  making  reference  to  those  admin- 
istrative causes  which  have  so  largely  and 
so  unhappily  influenced  it ;  but  the  prima- 
ry object  of  this  article  is,  nevertheless, 
to  describe  and  explain  it,  and  only  such 
references  will  be  made  to  other  circum- 
stances as  are  indispensable  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  object. 

It  is  fitting,  and  to  the  present  writer  it 
is  agreeable,  in  these  columns  of  Harper, 
which  circulates  so  widely  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  to  take  early  note  of  a  matter 
which  has  perhaps  never  before  been  fully 
acknowledged,  viz.,  the  indebtedness  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  Europe  to  the  United 
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THE  "VICTORY. 
From  a  photograph  by  Symonds  and  Co.,  Portsmouth. 


States  for  some  invaluable  lessons  in  naval 
construction  and  naval  warfare  which 
were  derived  from  the  heroic  efforts  of 
their  great  civil  war.  The  writer  is  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  full  knowledge  on 
this  point,  as  his  service  at  the  Admiralty, 
in  charge  of  its  naval  construction,  com- 
menced during  the  American  conflict,  and 
continued  for  some  years  after  its  fortu- 
nate conclusion.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  from  the  Monitor  and  her 
successors  European  constructors  and  na- 
val officers  derived  some  extremely  valu- 
able suggestions.  The  Monitor  system 
itself,  pure  and  simple,  was  never  viewed 
with  favor,  and  could  never  be  adopted 
by  England,  except  under  the  severest  re- 
strictions, because  the  work  of  England 
has  mainly  to  be  done  upon  the  high  seas 
and  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
extremely  small  freeboard  of  the  Monitor, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  normal  submersion 
of  so  very  much  of  the  entire  ship,  is  high- 
ly inconvenient  and  not  a  little  danger- 
ous on  sea  service,  as  the  fate  of  the  Moni- 
tor itself  demonstrated.  But  for  the  work 
the  Monitor  was  designed  to  do  in  inland 
waters  she  was  admirably  conceived,  and 
her  appearance  in  the  field  of  naval  war- 
fare startled  seamen  and  naval  construct- 
ors everywhere,  and  gave  tlieir  thoughts 
a  wholly  novel  direction.  In  saying  this 
I  am  not  unmindful  that  seven  years  pre- 
viously England  had  constructed  steam- 


propelled  "floating  batteries,"  as  they 
were  called,  sheathed  with  iron,  and  sent 
them  to  operate  against  the  defenses  of 
Russia.  But  useful  as  these  vessels  were 
in  many  respects,  their  construction  pre- 
sented no  striking  novelty  of  design,  and 
their  employment  was  unattended  by  any 
dramatic  incidents  to  powerfully  impress 
the  naval  mind.  The  Monitor  was  both 
more  novel  and  more  fortunate,  and  open- 
ed her  career  (after  a  severe  struggle  for- 
life  at  sea)  with  so  notable  a  display  of 
her  offensive  and  defensive  qualities  that 
all  eyes  turned  to  the  scene  of  her  ex- 
ploits, and  scanned  her  with  a  degree  of 
interest  unknown  to  the  then  existing 
generation  of  sailors  and  ship-builders. 
Her  form  and  character  were  in  most  re- 
spects singular,  her  low  deck  and  erect 
revolving  tower  being  altogether  unex- 
ampled in  steam-ship  construction.  He 
miist  have  been  a  dull  and  conservative 
naval  architect  indeed  whose  thoughts 
EricssGd's  wonderful  little  fighting  ship 
did  not  stimulate  into  unwonted  ac- 
tivity. But  the  service  rendered  to-  Eu- 
rope was  not  confined  to  the  construction 
and  exploits  of  the  Monitor  itself.  The 
coasting  passages,  and,  later  on,  the  sea- 
voyages,  of  other  vessels  of  the  Monitor 
type, but  of  larger  size,  were  watched  with 
intense  interest,  and  gave  to  the  naval 
world  instructive  experiences  which  could 
in  no  other  way  have  been  acquired.  Some 
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of  these  experiences  were  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  the  lives  of  gallant  men,  and  that 
fact  enhanced  their  value. 

It  is  not  possible  to  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  means  by  which  the  Monitor  influence 
took  effect  in  the  navies  of  Europe,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  ships  like 
the  Thunderer,  Devastation,  and  Dread- 
nought, which  naval  officers  declare  to  be 


turret  and  the  hatchways  over  the  ma- 
chinery and  boilers  were  protected  by  an 
armored  breastwork  standing  high  above 
this  low  deck,  whereas  in  the  American 
Monitors  the  turret  rests  upon  the  deck, 
which  is  near  to  the  smooth  sea's  surface. 
We  have  here,  in  the  features  just  con- 
trasted, the  expression  of  a  fundamental 
difference  of  view  between  the  American 


THE  "  GLATTON." 


to-day  the  most  formidable  of  all  British 
war  ships,  would  have  found  their  way  so 
readily  into  existence  if  the  Monitors  of 
America  had  not  encouraged  such  large 
dex^artures  from  old  world  ideas.  In  this 
sense  the  Times  correctly  stated  some 
years  ago  that  the  "American  Monitors 
were  certainly  the  progenitors  of  our 
Devastation  type."  The  one  ship  in  the 
British  navy  which  comes  nearest  to  the 
American  Monitor,  in  respect  of  tlie  near- 
ness of  her  deck  to  the  water,  is  the  Glat- 
ton,  a  very  exceptional  vessel,  and  design- 
ed under  a  very  peculiar  stress  of  circum- 
stances. But  even  in  her  case,  as  in  that 
of  every  other  armored  turret  ship  of  the 
present  writer's  design,  the  base  of  the 


system,  as  applied  to  sea -going  turret 
ships,  and  the  European  system  of  sea- 
going ships  introduced  by  the  writer.  It 
has  never  been  possible,  in  our  judgment 
on  the  British  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  re- 
gard even  such  Monitors  as  the  Puritan 
and  Dictator  were  designed  to  be,  as  Suffi- 
ciently proof  to  sea  perils.  At  the  time 
when  these  lines  are  being  penned,  the 
following  paragraph  is  appearing  in  Eng- 
lish newspapers:  "The  Cunard  steamer 
Servia  arrived  at  New  York  yesterday, 
being  three  days  overdue.  During  a  heavy 
sea  the  boats,  the  bridge,  and  tlie  funnel 
were  carried  away,  and  the  saloon  was 
flooded."  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  Ser- 
via, and  observed  the  great  height  above 
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the  smooth  sea's  surface  at  Avhich  her 
boats,  bridge,  and  funnel  are  carried,  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  infer  wliy  it  is  tliat  we  ob- 
ject to  ships  with  upper  decks  within  two 
or  three  feet  only  of  that  surface.  In 
short,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  ships  of 
the  latter  type  are  liable,  in  certain  possi- 
ble seas,  to  be  completely  engulfed  even 
to  the  very  tops  of  tlieir  funnels.  In  the 
case  of  the  Glatton,  which  had  to  be  pro- 
duced in  conformity  to  ideas  some  of 
which  were  not  those  of  the  designer,  one 
or  two  devices  were  resorted  to  expressly 
in  order  to  secure,  in  an.  indirect  manner, 
some  increase  of  the  assigned  buoyancy, 
and  thus  to  raise  the  upper  deck  above 
its  prescribed  height.  The  officers  who 
served  in  her,  however,  judiciously  re- 
garded her,  on  account  of  her  low  deck, 
as  fit  only  for  harbor  service  or  restricted 
coast  defense. 

A  very  dangerous  combination,  as  the 
writer  regards  it,  was  once  proposed  for 
his  adoption  by  the  representative  of  a 
colonial  government,  but  was  successfully 
resisted.  This  was  the  association  of  a 
"Coles"  or  English  turret  (which  pene- 
trates and  passes  bodily  through  the  wea- 
ther deck)  with  a  low  American  Monitor 
deck.  This  was  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  with  such  an  arrangement  there  must 
of  necessity  be  great  danger  at  sea  of  seri- 
ous leakage  around  the  base  of  the  turret 
as  the  waves  swept  over  the  lower  deck. 
It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  give  to 
the  long  circular  aperture  around  the 
turret  any  protection  which  would  be 
certain,  while  allowing  the  turret  to  re- 
volve freely,  both  to  withstand  the  fire  of 
the  guns  and  to  resist  the  attack  of  the 
sea. 

It  will  now  be  understood  that  while 
the  Monitor  system  was  from  the  first 
highly  appreciated  in  Europe,  and  more 
especially  in  England,  it  never  was  adopt- 
ed in  its  American  form  in  the  British 
navy.  Russia,  Holland,  and  some  other 
powers  did  adopt  it,  and  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernn^ent  had  to  pay  the  penalty  in  the 
total  disappearance  of  a  ship  and  crew 
during  a  sliort  passage  in  the  North  Sea 
from  one  home  port  to  another.  In  a 
largely  altered  form,  and  with  many  mod- 
ifications and  additions  due  to  English 
ideas  of  sea  service,  it  was,  however,  sub- 
stantially adopted  in  the  three  powerful 
ships  already  named,  of  which  one,  the 
Dreadnought^  now  bears  the  flag  of  the 
British  admiral  who  commands  the  Medi- 


terranean fleet.*  If  the  opinion  of  offi- 
cers who  have  served  in  these  ships  may 
be  accepted  as  sufficiently  conclusive,  it 
was  a  great  misfortune  for  the  British 
navy  when  tlie  ruling  features  of  this  type 
of  ship  were  largely  departed  from  in  its 
first-class  ships,  and  made  to  give  place  to 
a  whole  series  of  so-called  first-class  iron- 
clads, of  which  only  about  one- third  of 
the  length  has  been  protected  by  armor, 
and  which  are  consequently  quite  unfit 
to  take  a  place  in  any  European  line  of 
battle. 

The  characteristic  differences  between 
the  American  type  and  the  English  type  of 
sea-going  Monitors  (if  we  may  apply  that 
designation  to  the  Devastation  type)  have 
already  been  stated,  but  may  be  restated 
here  in  a  single  sentence,  viz. ,  the  elevation 
in  the  English  ship  of  the  turret  breast- 
work deck  to  a  height  of  eleven  or  twelve 
feet  above  the  sea's  surface,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  the  upper  deck  generally,  or  of  a 
considerable  part  of  it,  to  at  least  that 
height,  by  means  of  lightly  built  super- 
structures. Over  these  again,  and  many 
feet  above  them,  are  built  bridges  and  hur- 
ricane decks,  from  which  the  ships  may  be 
commanded  in  all  weathers.  Lofty  as 
these  ships  are  by  comparison  with  Amer- 
ican Monitors,  it  is  only  gradually  that 
they  have  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
naval  service,  so  freely  do  the  waves 
sweep  over  their  weather  decks  when  driv- 
en, even  in  moderate  weather,  against 
head  seas. 

The  British  navy,  having  very  diversi- 
fied services  to  perform  during  both  peace 
and  war,  requires  ships  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes.  Its  first  and  greatest  require- 
ment of  all  is  that  of  line-of-battle  ships 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  enable  England 
to  stand  up  successfully  against  any  Euro- 
pean naval  force  or  forces  that  may  threat- 
en her  or  her  empire.  If  any  one  should 
be  disposed  to  ask  why  this  requirement — 
wiiich  is  obviously  an  extreme  one,  and  an 
impossible  one  for  more  than  a  single  pow- 
er— is  "more  necessary  for  England  than 
for  any  other  country,  the  answer  must 
be,  Circumspice !  To  look  round  over 
England's  empire  is  to  see  why  her  fail- 
ure on  the  sea  would  be  her  failure  alto- 
gether. France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
even  Holland,  might  each  get  along  fair- 
ly well,  losing  nothing  that  is  absolutely 

*  The  ongravnig  of  the  Dreadnought  is  from  a 
drawing  presented  to  the  writer  by  the  Chevalier 
De  Martino,  a  marine  artist  of  distinction. 
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essential  to  their  existence,  even  if  every 
port  belonging-  to  them  were  sealed  by  an 
enemy's  squadron.  But  were  Great  Brit- 
ain to  be  cut  off  from  her  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies, were  her  ships  to  be  swept  from 
the  seas  and  her  ports  closed  by  hostile 
squadrons,  she  would  either  be  deprived  of 
the  very  elements  of  life  itself,  or  would 
have  to  seek  from  the  compassion  of  her 
foes  the  bare  means  of  existence.  It  is  this 
consideration,  and  the  strong"  parental  care 
which  she  feels  for  her  colonies,  that  make 
her  sons  indignant  at  any  hazardous  re- 
duction of  her  naval  strength.  There  are 
even  in  England  itself  men  who  can  not  or 
will  not  see  this  danger,  and  who  impute  to 
those  who  strive  to  avert  it  ambitious, 
selfish,  and  even  sordid  motives.  But  it 
is  to  no  unworthy  cause  that  England's 
naval  anxieties  are  due.  We  have  no  de- 
sire for  war;  we  do  not  hunger  for  further 
naval  fame;  we  cherish  no  mean  rivalry 
of  other  powers  who  seek  to  colonize  or  to 
otherwise  improve  their  trade;  we  do  not 
want  the  mastery  of  the  seas  for  any  com- 
mercial objects  that  are  exclusively  our 
own.  What  we  desire  to  do  is  to  keep 
the  seas  open  thoroughfares  to  our  vast 
possessions  and  dependencies,  and  free  to 
that  commercial  communication  which 
has  become  indispensable  to  our  existence 
as  an  empire.  To  accomplish  that  object 
we  must,  at  any  cost,  be  strong,  supreme- 


ly strong,  in  European  waters;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  England's  line-of-bat- 
tle  ships  ought  to  be  always  above  suspi- 
cion both  in  number  and  in  quality. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  assertion  for  an 
Englishman  to  make  when  he  has  to  say 
that  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case 
at  present.  A  few  months  ago  this  state- 
ment, from  whomsoever  it  emanated, 
would  have  been  received  with  distrust  by 
the  general  public,  for  the  truth  was  only 
known  to  the  navy  itself  and  to  compara- 
tively few  outsiders.  But  the  official  com- 
munications made  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament early  in  December  last  have  pre- 
pared the  world  for  the  truth,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  and  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  in  the 
House  of  Commons  having  then  proposed 
to  Parliament  a  programme  of  addition- 
al ship-building  which  provided  for  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  its 
first-class  ships  and  cruisers,  and  which 
also  provided,  on  the  demand  of  the  pre- 
sent writer,  that  the  cruisers  should  be 
protected  with  belts  of  armor — an  element 
of  safety  previously  denied  to  them.  It 
need  hardly  be  repeated,  after  this  whole- 
sale admission  of  weakness  by  the  Admi- 
ralty, that  Great  Britain  is  at  present  in 
far  from  a  satisfactory  condition  as  re- 
gards both  the  number  and  the  character 
of  its  ships.    Were  that  not  so,  no  public 
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agitation  could  liave  moved  the  govern- 
ment to  reverse  in  several  respects  a  policy 
by  which  it  had  for  so  long  abided. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  broadly  but 
briefly  review  the  causes  of  the  present 
deplorable  condition  of  the  British  navy. 
In  the  first  place,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  finan- 
cial question,  it  has  resulted  mainly  from 
the  sustained  attempt  of  successive  gov- 
ernments to  keep  the  naval  expenditure 
within  or  near  to  a  fixed  annual  amount, 
notwithstanding  the  palpable  fact  that 
every  branch  of  the  naval  service,  like 
most  other  services,  is  unavoidably  in- 
creasing in  cost,  while  the  necessities  of 
the  empire  are  likewise  unavoidably  in- 
creasing. The  consequence  is  that,  as  offi- 
cers and  men  of  every  description  must 
be  paid,  and  all  the  charges  connected 
therewith  must  in  any  event  be  fully  met, 
the  ship-building  votes  of  various  kinds 
are  those  upon  which  the  main  stress  of 
financial  pressure  must  fall.  From  this 
follows  a  strong  desire,  to  which  all  Boards 
of  Admiralty  too  readily  yield,  to  keep 
down  the  size  and  cost  of  their  first-class 
ships,  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  necessary 
qualities.  This  may  be  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that,  although  the  iron 
Dreadnought,  a  first-class  ship,  designed 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  had  a  dis- 
placement of  10,820  tons,  and  was  pow- 
erful in  proportion,  the  Admiralty  have 
launched  but  a  single  ship  (the  Inflexible) 
since  that  period  of  which  the  displace- 
ment has  reached  10,000  tons.  In  fact, 
every  large  iron-clad  ship  for  the  British 
navy  since  launched  has  fallen  from  1200 
to  2400  tons  short  of  the  DreadnoughV s 
displacement,  and  has  been  proportional- 
ly feeble. 

If  this  cutting  down  in  the  size  of  the 
principal  ships  of  Great  Britain  had  been 
attended  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  sizes  of  the  ships  of  other  powers,  or 
even  by  some  advantages  of  design  which 
largely  tended  to  make  up  for  the  defect 
of  size,  there  might  be  something  to  say 
for  it.  But  the  French  ships  have  shown 
no  such  falling  off  in  size,  and  have  ben- 
efited as  fully  as  the  English  ships  by  the 
use  of  steel  and  by  the  improved  power 
and  economy  of  the  marine  steam-engine. 

Simultaneously  with,  the  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  English  ships  there  has 
been  brought  about — voluntarily,  and  not 
as  a  consequence  of  reduced  size,  for  it 
was  first  applied  in  the  largest  of  all  Brit- 
ish men-of-war,  the  Inflexible — a  system 


of  stripping  the  so-called  armored  ships 
of  the  English  navy  of  a  large  part  of 
their  armor,  and  reducing  its  extent  to  so 
deplorable  a  degree  that,  as  has  already 
been  said,  they  are  quite  unfit  to  take 
part,  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success, 
in  any  general  engagement.  Here,  again, 
there  might  liave  been  something  to  say 
for  a  large  reduction  in  the  armored  sur- 
face of  ships  if  it  had  been  attended  by 
some  great  compensation,  such  as  that 
which  an  immense  increase  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  armor  applied  might  have  pro- 
vided, although  no  such  increase  could 
ever  have  compensated  for  such  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  armored  part  of  the  ship  as 
would  have  exposed  the  whole  ship  to  de- 
struction by  the  mere  bursting  in  of  the 
unarmored  ends,  which  is  what  has  been 
done.  But  although  in  the  case  of  the 
large  Inflexible  the  citadel  armor  was  of 
excessive  thickness,  that  is  not  true  of  the 
more  recent  ships  of  England,  the  armor 
of  which  sometimes  falls  short  of  that  of 
the  French  ships,  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances by  as  much  as  four  inches,  the 
French  ships  having  22-inch  armor,  and 
the  English  18-inch.  But  by  the  combined 
eff:*ect  of  injudicious  economy  and  of  erro- 
neous design,  therefore — both  furthered 
by  a  sort  of  frenzied  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Admiralty  to  strip  the  ships  of 
armor,  keep  down  their  speed,  dela}^  their 
completion,  and  otherwise  paralyze  the 
naval  service,  apparently  without  under- 
standing what  they  were  about — the  Brit- 
ish navy  has  been  brought  into  a  condi- 
tion which  none  but  the  possible  enemies 
of  the  country  can  regard  without  more 
or  less  dismay. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  extent  to  which 
side  armor  has  been  denied  to  the  British 
ships,  as  compared  with  the  French,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  diagrams  (see  page 
340)  of  the  Amiral  Duperre  (French) 
and  of  the  Inflexible  and  Collingivood 
(both  English).  The  black  portions  rep- 
resent the  side  armor  in  each  case.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  for  any  one  friendly  to 
Great  Britain  to  look  at  these  diagrams, 
and  realize  what  they  signify,  without 
profoundly  regretting  that  a  sufficient 
force  of  public  opinion  has  not  yet  been 
exerted  to  compel  the  Admiralty  to  a 
.  much  more  liberal  use  of  armor  in  the 
new  first-class  ships  the  intended  con- 
struction of  which  was  announced  to  Par- 
liament in  December  last.  In  these  new 
ships,  while  the  length  of  the  partial  belt 
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has  been  slightly  increased,  no  addition 
to  its  heig-ht  above  water  has  been  made 
(as  compared  with  the  Collingwood  or 
"Admiral"  class),  so  that  the  slightest 
"list"  toward  either  side  puts  all  the  ar- 
mor below  water.  To  describe  such  ships 
as  "armored  ships"  is  to  convey  a  totally 
false  impression  of  their  true  character. 
A  side  view  of  one  of  these  new  ships  (see 
page  356)  shows  that  the  two  principal 
guns  are  carried  high  up  forward  in  an 
armored  turret,  which  sweeps  from  right 
ahead,  round  the  bow  on  each  side,  and 
well  toward  the  stern,  while  several  small- 
er guns  are  carried  abaft  with  very  thin 
armor  protection  to  complete  the  offen- 
sive powers  of  the  ship.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  two  principal  guns  in  a  tur- 
ret forward  resembles  that  of  the  Con- 
queror, but  in  her  the  armor  rises  high 
above  the  water,  and  a  belt  extends  to  the 
bow  and  nearly  to  the  stern.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  inexpressible  regret  that  the  armor- 
ed surface  of  these  new  ships  is  so  excess- 
ively contracted  as  to  be  wholly  insuffi- 
cient to  preserve  the  ship  from  that  terri- 
ble danger  to  which  so  many  of  their  pre- 
decessors have  been  exposed,  viz.,  that  of 
capsizing  from  loss  of  stability  when  the 
unarmored  parts  alone  have  been  injured. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  all  the  British 
ships  to  which  reference  has  thus  far  been 
made  may  be  roughly  regarded  as  devel- 
opments of,  or  at  least  as  starting  from, 
the  Devastation,  or  British  Monitor  type 
of  ship,  for  in  all  of  them  masts  and  sails 


have  been  done  away  with,  and  steam 
X)ropulsion  relied  upon,  a  single  military 
mast  alone  remaining.*  We  have  now 
to  notice  another  and  more  numerous 
class  of  ships,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  lingering  representatives  of  those  sail- 
ing ships  which  have  come  down  to  us 
through  the  long  centuries,  but  which  are 
now  rapidly  disappearing,  yielding  to  the 
all-prevalent  power  of  steam.  Some  of 
these  ships  were  built  for  the  line  of  bat- 
tle, in  their  respective  periods,  but  as  they 
range  in  size  from  about  1000  tous  of  dis- 
placement up  to  nearly  11,000  tons,  it  is 
obvious  that  many  of  them  were  built  for 
various  other  employments.  In  dealing 
with  the  full-rigged  ships,  we  are  taking 
account  of  types  of  war  ships  which,  for 
all  but  secondary  purposes,  are  passing 
away.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  present 
writer  (under  the  rule  of  Mr,  Cliilders, 
then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  of 
Admiral  Sir  Robert  Spencer  Robinson, 
then  Controller  of  the  Navy)  to  introduce 
the  mastless  war  ship,  and  thus  to  virtual- 
ly terminate  what  had  certainly  been  for 
England  a  glorious  period,  viz.,  that  of 
the  taunt-masted,  full-rigged,  and  ever- 
beautiful  wooden  line-of-battle  ship.  It 
is  now,  alas!  but  too  apparent  (from  what 
has  gone  before)  that  in  virtually  termi- 
nating that  period,  and  opening  the  era  of 

*  This  is  not  strictly  true  of  quite  all  the  ships 
named,  but  it  probably  will  be  true  erelong,  as 
none  of  them  have  more  than  a  light  auxiliary  rig, 
and  that  will  probably  be  abandoned. 
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the  steam  and  steel  fighting  engine,  we 
were  also  introducing  an  era  in  which 
fantastic  and  feeble  peo]3le  might  but  too 
easily  convert  what  ought  to  have  been 
the  latest  and  greatest  glory  of  England 
into  her  direct  peril,  and  possibly  even 
her  early  overthrow. 

The  first  British  iron-clad  (neglecting 
the  "floating  batteries"  of  1854)  was  the 
Warrior,  a  handsome  ship  380  feet  long, 
furnished  with  steam-power,  and  provided 
with  masts,  spars,  and  a  large  spread  of 
canvas.  Her  ends  were  unprotected  by 
armor,  and  her  steering  gear  consequent- 
ly much  exposed.  She  was  succeeded  by 
a  long  series  of  full-rigged  iron-clads,  all 
of  them  supplied  with  steam-power  like- 
wise, the  series  continuing  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  little  dependence  which 
is  now  placed  in  the  British  navy  upon 
the  use  of  sail -power  in  armored  ships 
will  be  seen,  however,  when  it  is  stated 
that  of  all  the  ships  protected  by  side 
armor  which  are  now  under  construction 
in  the  royal  dock -  yards,  but  two  are  to 
be  given  any  sail-power  at  all,  and  these 
are  to  be  rigged  on  two  masts  only,  al- 
though the  ships  are  of  large  size,  and  in- 
tended for  cruising  in  distant  seas. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  a  popular  article 
of  this  description  to  dwell  upon,  or  even 
to  state,  the  minor  differences  which  ex- 
ist between  the  different  types  of  rigged 
iron-clads.  There  are,  however,  some 
points  of  interest  in  connection  with  their 
armor  and  armament  to  be  mentioned. 
In  the  design  of  the  first  group  (speaking 
chronologically)  were  commenced  those 
changes  in  the  disposition  of  the  armor 


which  continue  down  to  the  present  time, 
the  British  Admiralty  being  so  mixed  and 
so  virtually  irresponsible  a  body  that  it  is 
not  obliged  to  have  a  mind  of  its  own  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  even  when  many 
of  the  same  men  continue  in  office. 

The  Warrior,  as  we  saw,  and  the  sister 
ship  ^/acfc  Prmce,  had  a  central  armored 
battery  only;  the  same  is  true  of  those 
reduced  Warriors,  the  Defence  and  the 
Resistance.  But  the  next  succeeding 
ships  of  the  Warrior's  size,  the  Minotaur 
and  Agincourt,  were  fully  armored  from 
end  to  end;  and  the  somewhat  smaller 
ship  the  Achilles  was  furnished  with  a 
complete  belt  at  the  .water  -  line.  The 
Hector  and  Valiant  (im^roYQA  Defences) 
had  complete  armor  above  the  water,  but 
oddly  enough  had  part  of  the  water-line 
at  each  end  left  unarmored.  A  third  ship 
of  the  Minotaur  class,  the  Northumber- 
land, was  modified  by  the  present  writer 
at  the  bow  and  stern  on  his  entering  the 
Admiralty,  the  armor  above  water  being 
there  reduced,  and  an  armored  bow  breast- 
work constructed.  Within  this  armor- 
ed breastwork  were  placed  two  heavy 
guns  firing  right  ahead.  With  this  ex- 
ception, all  .these  early  ships,  nine  in  num- 
ber, were  without  any  other  protected 
guns  than  those  of  the  broadside. 

These  ships  were  followed  by  a  series  of 
rigged  ships  of  the  writer's  design,  viz.,  the 
Bellerophon,  Hercules,  Sultan,  Penelope, 
Invincible,  Iron  Duke,  Vanguard,  Swift- 
sure,  and  Triumph,  all  with  hulls  of  iron, 
or  of  iron  and  steel  combined,  together  with 
a  series  of  rigged  ships  constructed  of  wood, 
converted  from  unarmored  hulls  or  frames, 
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viz.,  Enterprise,  Research,  Favorite,  Pal- 
las, Lord  Warden,  Lord  Clyde,  and  Re- 
pulse. Every  one  of  these  ships  was  pro- 
tected by  armor  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  vessel  in  the  region  of  the 
water-line,  and  in  some  cases  the  armor 
rose  up  to  the  upper  deck.  Most  of  them, 
however,  had  the  armor  above  the  belt 
limited  to  a  central  battery.  The  chief  in- 
terest in  these  vessels  now  lies  in  the  illus- 
trations they  furnish  of  the  evolution,  so 
to  speak,  of  bo  w  and  stern  fire.  In  several 
of  them  a  fire  approximately  ahead  and 
astern  (reaching  to  those  directions  with- 
in about  twenty  degrees)  was  obtained  by 
means  of  ports  cut  near  to  the  ship's  side, 
through  the  trans  versearmoredbulk-heads. 
In  others  these  bulk-heads  were  turned  in- 
ward toward  the  battery  near  the  sides  of 
the  ship  in  order  to  facilitate  the  working 
of  the  guns  when  firing  as  nearly  ahead 
and  astern  as  was  practicable.  In  the  Sid- 
tan  an  upper-deck  armored  battery  was 
adopted  for  the  double  purpose  of  forming 
a  redoubt  from  which  the  ship  could  be 


manoeuvred  and  fought  in  action,  and  of 
providing  a  direct  stern  fire  from  protected 
guns.  In  the  five  ships  of  the  Invincible 
class  a  direct  head  and  stern  fire  was  ob- 
tained from  a  somewhat  similar  upper- 
deck  battery,  which  projected  a  few  feet 
beyond  the  side  of  the  ship. 

The  rigged  ships  of  later  design  than  the 
writer's  present  a  still  greater  variety  in 
the  disposition  of  their  armor  and  arma- 
ments. This  variety  may  be  in  part  illus- 
trated by  four  examples,  which  for  conven- 
ience are  principally  taken  from  Sir  Thom- 
as Brassey's  book."^  The  scales  of  these 
small-drawings,  as  given  by  Sir  Tliomas, 
are  not  all  the  same.  These  examples  are 
the  Alexandra,  the  Temeraire,  the  Nelson, 
and  the  Shannon.  The  Alexandra  (of 
which  a  separate  view,  in  sea-going  condi- 
tion, is  given),  which  is  probably  the  best 
of  the  rigged  iron-clads  of  the  British  navy, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  natural,  but  not  the 
less  meritorious,  development  of  the  com- 
bined broadside  and  bow  and  stern  fire  of 
*  The  JJri/ish  Navy. 
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the  central  battery  ships  which  preceded 
her.  In  her  were  provided  a  broadside 
battery  on  the  main-deck,  a  direct  bow  fire, 
also  on  that  deck,  and  both  a  direct  bow 
and  a  direct  stern  fire  on  the  upper  deck 
from  within  armor,  as  in  the  Invincible 
class.  The  guns  employed  for  bow  and 
stern  fire  were  all  available  for  broadside 
fire.  The  npper-deck  battery  did  not  pro- 
ject beyond  the  main-deck  as  in  the  In- 
vincible class,  the  forward  and  after  parts 
of  the  ship  above  the  main-deck  being* 
greatly  contracted  in  breadth  in  order  to 
allow  the  guns  to  fire  clear  both  forward 
■and  aft.  The  Temeraire  is  a  smaller  ship 
than  the  Alexandra,  and  h  as  a  battery 
similar  to  hers  on  the  main-deck,  but  with 
one  gun  less  on  each  side,  the  danger  of 
a  raking  fire  entering  through  the  foremost 
battery  port  being  met  by  a  transverse  arm- 
ored bulk-head,  as  shown  in  the  plan  of  the 
ship.  She  is  provided  with  an  additional 
bow  gun  and  a  stern-chaser,  carried  high 
np  in  barbette  towers,  but  worked  on  Col- 
onel Moncrieff's  disappearing  princix)le. 

The  Temeraire  fires  three  25-ton  guns  right 
<ihead,  against  two  25-tou  and  two  18-ton  guns 
in  the  Alexandra;  on  either  bow,  two  25-ton 
against  one  25-ton  and  one  18-ton  ;  right  aft, 
•one  25-ton  against  two  18-ton  ;  on  either  quar- 
ter, one  25-ton  against  one  18-ton  ;  on  either 
beam,  if  engaged  on  one  side  at  a  time,  two  25- 
ton  and  two  18-t(»n,  with  a  third  25-ton  avail- 
iible  througli  only  lialf  the  usual  arc,  against 
three  18-ton  guns,  with  two  of  the  same  weight 
<and  one  of  25-tons,each  available  with  the  lim- 
itation just  described.* 

*  From  Engineering. 


The  Alexandra  is  a  ship  of  9500  tons 
displacement,  the  Temeraire  is  of  8500 
tons;  after  them  came  the  Nelson  (to 
which  the  Northampton  is  a  sister  ship), 
of  7320  tons  displacement.  This  vessel 
can  not  be  regarded  as  an  armored  ship 
at  all,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  hav- 
ing but  a  partial  belt  of  armor,  and  none 
of  her  guns  being  inclosed  within  armor 
protection,  although  two  guns  for  firing 
ahead  and  two  for  firing  astern  are  partial- 
ly sheltered  by  armor.  Ev^en  less  protection 
than  this  is  afforded  to  the  guns  of  the  Shan- 
non,which.  aAsohsLS  but  a  partial  belt  of  arm- 
or, and  protection  for  two  bow  guns  only. 
The  comparatively  small  size  of  the  Shan- 
non  (5400  tons  displacement)  relieves  her 
in  some  degree  from  the  reproach  of  being 
so  little  protected ;  but  it  is  diflicult  (to  the 
present  writer)  to  find  a  justification  for 
building  ships  of  7320  tons,  like  the  Nelson 
and  Northamptoyi,  and  placing  them  in 
the  category  of  armor-plated  ships,  seeing 
that  their  entire  batteries  are  open  to  the 
free  entrance  of  shell  fire  from  all  guns, 
small  as  well  as  large.  Where  a  ship 
has  a  battery  of  guns  protected  against 
fire  in  one  or  more  directions,  but  freely 
exposed  to  fire  coming  in  other  directions, 
to  assume  that  the  enemy  will  be  most 
likely  to  attack  the  armor,  and  avoid  fir- 
ing into  the  open  battery,  appears  to  be  a 
reversal  of  the  safe  and  well -accepted 
principle  of  warfare,  viz.,  that  your  enemy 
will  at  least  endeavor  to  attack  your  vul- 
nerable part.  No  doubt,  when  the  size  or 
cost  of  a  particular  ship  is  limited,  the  de- 
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signer  has  to  make  a  choice  of  evils,  but 
wliere  people  are  as  free  as  is  the  British 
Board  of  Admiralty  to  build  safe  and  effi- 
cient sliips,  the  devotion  of  so  much  ar- 
mor as  the  Nelson  Sind  Northampton  carry 
to  so  limited  a  measure  of  protection  is  a 
very  singular  proceeding,  and  illustrates 
once  more  with  how  little  wisdom  the 
world  is  governed. 

Before  passing  from  the  armored  ships 
of  the  navy — or  rather,  as  we  must  now 
say  in  view  of  some  of  the  ships  just  de- 
scribed and  illustrated, before  passing  from 
the  ships  which  have  some  armor — it  is 
desirable  to  take  note  of  a  few  exceptional 
vessels  which  can  not  be  classed  either 
with  the  pretentious  and  so-called  line-of- 
battle  ships  or  with  the  rigged  iron-clads 
generally.  Among  these  will  be  found 
two  comparatively  small  ships,  designed 
by  the  writer  many  years  ago,  to  serve 
primarily  as  rams,  but  to  carry  also  some 
guns.  These  were  the  Hotspur  and  Ru- 
pert. The  water-line  of  the  Hotspur  was 
protected  with  very  thick  armor  for  her 
day  (11-inch),  extending  from  stem  to 
stern,  dipping  down  forward  to  greatly 
strengthen  the  projecting  ram.  She  car- 
ried (besides  a  few  smaller  guns)  the 
largest  gun  of  the  period,  one  of  twenty- 
five  tons,  mounted  on  a  turn-table,  but 
protected  by  a  fixed  tower  pierced  with 
four  ports.*  This  fixed  tower  was  years 
afterward  replaced  by  a  revolving  turret, 
similar  to  that  which  the  writer  gave  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  Rupert,  designed 
soon  after  the  Hotspur.  Both  the  armor 
and  the  armament  of  the  second  vessel 
were  heavier  than  those  of  the  first,  but 
the  ram,  as  before,  was  the  chief  feature 
of  the  ship. 

It  is  needless  here  to  describe  some  of 
the  very  early  turret  ships,  such  as  the 
Prince  Albert,  Scorpion,  Wyvern,  and 
Royal  Sovereign,  all  of  which  embodied 
the  early  (though  not  by  any  means  the 
earliest)  views  of  that  able,  energetic,  and 
lamented  officer  the  late  Captain  Cowper 
Coles,  R.N. ,  who  was  lost  at  sea  by  the 
capsizing  of  his  own  ship,  the  Captain, 
her  low  sides  failing  to  furnish  the  neces- 

*  Some  persons  regarded  the  existence  of  these 
four  small  port-holes  as  converting  the  tower  into 
a  nest  for  projectiles,  although  a  single  enemy  could 
not  possibly  iiave  attacked  more  than  two  of  these 
ports  at  once,  situated  as  they  were.  What  would 
such  persons  think  of  the  batteries  of  the  Nehoii, 
Northampton,  and  Shannon,  each  open  for  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  on  each  side  of  the 
ship,  in  so  far  as  armor  is  concerned  ? 


sary  stability  for  enabling  her  to  resist 
wlien  under  her  canvas  the  force  of  a  mod- 
erate gale  of  wind.  Had  he  been  able  to 
foresee  the  coming  abandonment  of  sail- 
power  in  rigged  ships,  and  had  he  been 
placed,  as  the  writer  advised,  in  charge  of 
the  revolving  turrets  of  the  navy,  leaving 
ship-designing  to  those  who  understood  it, 
he  might  have  been  alive  to  this  day,  to 
witness  the  very  general  adoption  in  the 
British  navy  of  that  turret  system  to  which 
he  for  some  years  devoted  and  eventually 
sacrificed  his  life. 

The  first  real  sea-going  and  successful 
ship  designed  and  built  to  carry  the  re- 
volving turret  of  Coles  was,  by  universal 
consen  t,  the  Monarcli,  whose  sea -going 
qualities  secured  for  her  the  distinction  of 
transporting  to  the  shores  of  x\merica — as 
a  mark  of  England's  good-will  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  of  her  ad- 
miration of  a  great  and  good  citizen — the 
body  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Peabody. 
"The  performances  of  the  Monarch  at 
sea,"  says  Brassey's  British  Navy,  "were 
in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory ;"  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  frank  and  liberal 
praises  bestowed  upon  her  for  her  perform- 
ances during  the  voyage  to  New  York  by 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  man  of- 
war  which  accompanied  her  as  a  compli- 
mentary escort. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said 
at  different  times  about  four  other  turret 
ships  of  the  British  navy,  viz.,  the  Cyclops, 
Gorgon,  Hecate,  and  Hydra — far  less  ter- 
rible vessels  than  these  formidable  names 
would  seem  to  import.  Whether  these 
four  comparatively  small  turret  ships  pos- 
sess the  necessary  sea-going  qualities  for 
coast  defense  (as  distinguished  from  har- 
bor service)  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  discussed,  and  is  not  yet  settled. 
The  truth  is  that  the  defense  of  the  coasts 
of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
is  a  service  in  which  the  sea-going  quali- 
ties of  vessels  may  be  called  into  requisi- 
tion as  largely  as  in  any  service  in  the 
world. '  There  are  some  (this  writer  among 
them)  who  much  prefer  the  mid- Atlantic 
in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  to  many  parts  of 
these  coasts,  more  especially  if  there  be 
any  doubt  about  the  perfect  obedience  of 
the  ship  to  her  steam-power  and  her  helm. 
The  worst  weather  the  writer  has  ever 
experienced  at  sea  was  met  with  in  the 
English  Channel,  and  the  only  merchant 
ship  which  he  ever  even  in  part  possessed 
was  mastered  by  a  Channel  storm,  had  to 
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cast  anchor  outside  of  Plymouth  Break- 
water, was  blown  clean  over  it,  and  sank 
inside  of  it,  with  her  cables  stretched 
across  that  fine  engineering  work.  It  is 
therefore  difficult,  and  has  always  been 
difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  for  him 
to  regard  a  "coast-defense  ship,"  which 
certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  defend  the 
coast,  and  to  proceed  from  one  part  of  it 
to  another,  as  a  vessel  whicli  may  be  made 
less  seaworthy  than  other  vessels.  Only 
in  one  respect,  viz.,  that  of  coal  supply, 
may  sucli  a  ship  be  safely  made  inferior 
to  sea-going  ships. 

But  whether  the  four  vessels  under  no- 
tice be  lit  for  coast  defense  or  not,  it  ought 
to  be  known  tliat  they  were  not  designed 
for  it.    They  were  hastily  ordered  in  1870, 


when  the  Franco-German  war  was  break- 
ing out,  under  the  impression  that  Great 
Britain  might  get  involved  in  that  Avar. 
The  British  Admiralty  knew  then  (as  it 
knows  now,  and  as  it  has  known  for  years 
past)  that  the  navy  had  not  been  main- 
tained in  sufficient  strength,  and  they 
consequently  seized  the  first  design  for  a 
small  and  cheap  ship  that  they  could  lay 
hands  on,  and  ordered  the  construction, 
with  all  dispatch,  of  four  such  vessels. 
The  design  which  they  happened  to  take, 
or  whicli  seemed  to  them  most  suitable, 
Avas  that  of  the  Cerberus — a  breastwork 
Monitor  designed  by  the  writer  for  special 
service  in  inland  colonial  Avaters,  and 
made  as  powerful  as  Avas  then  possible  on 
3300  tons  of  displacement,  both  offen- 
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sively  and  defensively,  but  with  no  ne- 
cessity for,  and  no  pretensions  whatever 
to,  sea-going  qualities.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  supposed  that  four  vessels  having  such 
an  origin  could  be  expected  to  take  their 
place  as  sea-going  ships  of  the  British 
navy:  nor  could  they,  either,  for  reasons 
already  suggested,  be  expected  to  possess 
any  high  qualities  as  vessels  for  the  de- 
fense of 

"  That  land  round  whose  resounding  coasts 
Tiie  rough  sea  circles." 

The  Admiralty  which  ordered  their  con- 
struction may  possibly  be  able  to  state 
why  tliey  built  them,  but  even  that  is  not 
at  all  certain.  One  of  the  evil  results  of 
mean  economies  in  national  enterprises  in 
ordinary  times  is  extravagant  a,nd  aimless 
expenditure  in  times  of  necessity. 


A  later  example  of  this  kind  of  expendi- 
ture under  very  similar  circumstances  was 
furnished  during  Lord  Beaconsfield's  ad- 
ministration, when  war  with  Kussia  seem- 
ed likely  to  occur.  Again  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  navy  was  strongly  felt,  and 
again  public  money,  to  the  extent  of  two 
millions  sterling  or  more,  w^as  expended 
upon  the  acquisition  of  such  ships  as 
could  be  most  readily  acquired,  regardless 
of  cost.  At  this  time  the  Neptune  (of 
9170  tons  displacement),  the  Superb  (of 
9100  tons),  and  the  Belleisle  and  Orion 
(each  of  4830  tons)  were  purchased  into 
the  service,  and  having  been  built  for  other 
navies,  and  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  some  cases,  required  large  dock- 
yard expenditure  to  convert  them  to  their 
new  uses  in  the  British  navy. 

It  only  remains,  in  so  far  as  existing 
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THE  "  HOTSPUR." 
From  a  photograph  by  Symonds  and  Co.,  Portsmouth. 


armored,  or  rather  "partly  armored,'* 
ships  are  concerned,  to  advert  to  the  Im- 
perieusesiud  Warspite,  two  cruisers  build- 
ing- for  distant  service.  These  ships  are 
315  feet  long",  and  to  them  has  been  allow- 
ed, by  the  extraordinary  generosity  of  the 
Admiralty,  as  much  as  140  feet  of  length 
of  armored  belt.  If  this  had  been  extend- 
ed by  only  20  feet,  these  British  cruisers, 
which  Sir  Thomas  Brassey — whether  gran- 
diloquently or  satirically  it  is  hard  to  say 
— calls  "armored  cruisers,"  would  have 
actually  had  one-half  of  their  length  pro- 
tected by  armor-plating  at  the  water-line. 
In  what  spirit  and  with  what  object  is  not 
known,  but  Sir  Thomas,  in  his  outline 
sketch  of  these  ships,  writes  the  word 
"coals"  in  conspicuous  letters  before  and 
abaft  the  belt.  Can  it  be  possible  that  he, 
undoubtedly  a  sensible  man  of  business, 
and  one  who  laboriously  endeavors  to 
bring  up  the  knowledge  and  sense  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  a  level  with  his 
own,  and  who  is  now  Secretary  to  the 
British  Admiralty — can  it  be  possible  that 
he  considers  coal  a  trustworthy  substitute 
for  armor,  either  before  or  after  it  has 
been  consumed  as  fuel  ? 

It  is  very  distressing  to  have  to  write  in 
these  terms  and  put  these  questions  about 
Admiralty  representatives  and  Admiralty 
ships.  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Here  are 
two  ships  which  are  together  to  cost  near- 
ly half  a  million  of  money,  which  are  ex- 
pressly built  to  chase  and  capture  our  ene- 
mies in  distant  seas,  which  are  vaunting- 
]y  described  as  "armored  cruisers,"  wliich 
can  not  be  expected  always  by  their  mere 


appearance  to  frighten  the  enemy  into 
submission,  like  painted  Chinese  forts, 
which  must  be  presumed  sometimes  to  en- 
counter a  fighting  foe,  or  at  least  to  be 
fired  at  a  few  times  by  the  stern  guns  of  a 
vessel  that  is  running  away,  and  yet  some 
eighty  or  ninety  feet  of  the  bows  of  these 
ships  and  as  much  of  their  sterns  are  de- 
liberately deprived  of  the  protection  of  ar- 
mor, so  that  any  shell  from  any  gun  may 
pierce  them,  let  in  the  sea,  and  reduce  their 
speed  indefinitely;  and  in  apparent  justi- 
fication of  this  perfectly  ridiculous  ar- 
rangement— perfectly  ridiculous  in  a  ship 
which  is  primarily  bound  to  sustain  her 
speed  when  chasing — the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  tells  us  that  she  is  to  carry  in 
the  unprotected  bow  some  coals !  May  the 
pages  of  so  responsible  a  magazine  as  Har- 
per's be  made  available  for  giving  to  the 
British  Admiralty  a  piece  of  information 
of  which  only  they  can  be  possibly  igno- 
rant, viz.,  that  even  while  coal  is  uncon- 
sumed  it  differs  lai'gely  from  steel  armor 
plates  in  the  measure  of  resistance  wliich  it 
otters  to  shot  and  shell;  and  further,  that 
coal  is  put  on  board  war  ships  that  it  may 
be  coi-^sumed  in  the  generation  of  steam  ? 
It  is  very  desirable  that  this  information 
should  somehow  be  conveyed  to  White- 
hall in  an  impressive  manner,  and  possi- 
bly, if  the  combined  intelligence  of  the 
two  great  nations  to  whom  Harper's  chief- 
ly appeals  be  invoked  in  its  favor,  it  may  at 
length  come  to  be  understood  and  attended 
to  even  by  the  Admiralty,  and  one  may 
hear  no  more  of  the  protection  of  her  Maj- 
esty's ships  by  means  of  their  "coal." 
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Passing  now  from  the  so-called  iron- 
clads of  the  British  navy,  we  come  to  a 
class  of  vessels  which  have  their  hoilers, 
etc.,  protected  from  above  by  iron  decks 
sweeping-  over  them  from  side  to  side. 
The  section  of  the  Mersey  (see  page  350) — 
one  of  the  most  important  British  ships  of 
this  type — will  illustrate  the  system  of 
construction.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  impose  numerous  ships  of  this 
kind  upon  a  sometimes  too  credulous  ^wh- 


that  be  properly  called  an  ' '  armored  ship" 
which  can  be  utterly  destroyed  by  guns 
without  any  shot  or  shell  ever  touching 
such  armor  as  it  possesses  ?  The  British 
Admiralty,  in  the  "Navy  Estimates"  for 
1883-4,  under  some  unknown  influence, 
put  forward  two  ships  of  this  description 
as  armored  vessels,  and  were  afterward 
forced  to  remove  them  from  that  category, 
but  only  removed  them  to  place  them  in 
another  not  less  false,  not  less  misleading, 


lie  as  armored  vessels,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Brassey,  while  publishing  descriptions  and 
drawings  which  demonstrated  beyond  all 
question  that  the  buoyancy  and  stability 
of  these  ships  are  not  at  all  protected  by 
armor,  nevertheless  deliberately  includes 
some  of  them  in  his  list  of  "armored 
ships."*  Now  the  thick  iron  deck  certain- 
ly protects  (in  some  degree,  according  to 
its  thickness)  all  that  is  below  it  against 
the  fire  of  guns,  and  armor  itself  is  some- 
times employed  to  protect  the  gun  ma- 
chinery; but  the  existence  of  a  thickish 
deck  under  the  water,  or  mainly  under 
the  water,  occasionally  associated  with 
patches  of  armor  above  water  here  and 
there  to  protect  individual  parts,  does  not 
constitute  the  ship  itself  an  armored  ship 
in  any  such  sense  of  the  term  as  is  ordina- 
rily accepted  and  understood.  How  can 
*  Tiie  Italia  and  Lepanto,  for  example. 
Vol.  LXXII.— No.  429.-25 


not  less  deceptive  and  dangerous,  viz., 
that  of  "protected  ships."  And  this  most 
improper  description  is  still  applied  to  va- 
rious ships  of  which  the  special  character- 
istic is  that  they  themselves  are  not  \)vo- 
tected.  If  the  ship's  own  coal  and  stores 
may  be  regarded  as  her  protection,  or  if 
the  existence  of  a  certain  number  of  ex- 
posed and  extremely  thin  internal  plates 
can  be  so  regarded,  then  may  these  ves- 
sels be  deemed  partly,  but  only  partly, 
"protected";  but  if  "protected  ship" 
means,  as  every  honest- minded  person 
must  take  it  to  mean,  that  the  ship  her- 
self is  protected  by  armor  against  shot 
and  shell,  then  the  designation  "protect- 
ed ship,"  as  employed  by  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, is  nothing  less  tlian  an  imposition. 
These  ships  are  not  protected.  Neither 
their  power  to  float,  nor  their  power  to 
keep  upright,  nor  their  power  to  exist  at 
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all,  after  a  few  sucli  injuries  as  even  the 
smallest  guns  afloat  can  inflict,  is  "pro- 
tected," as  any  war  whatever  is  likely  to 
demonstrate. 

Those  who  employ  such  language  ignore 
the  essential  cliaracteristic  of  a  ship  of  war, 
and  some  of  the  gravest  dangers  which 
menace  her.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  the 
old  days,  when  men  wore^ armor,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  head  with  an  "armet,"  and 
of  the  breast  by  a  breastplate,  might  have 
justified  the  description  of  the  man  so  de- 
fended as  an  "armored  man,"  although  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why,  since  he  might  have 
been  put  Jiors  de  comhat  by  a  single  stroke. 
But  protect  the  boilers  and  magazines  of 
a  ship  how  you  will,  if  you  do  not  protect 
the  ship  itself  sufficiently  in  the  region  of 
the  water-line  to  prevent  such  an  invasion 
of  the  sea  as  will  sink  or  capsize  her,  she 
remains  herself  essentially  unprotected, 
liable  to  speedy  and  complete  destruction, 
and  can  not  truly  be  called  a  "protected 
ship." 

It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
that  this  is  a  mere  question  of  words  or  des- 
ignations.   On  the  contrarj^,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  all  navies, 
and  most  of  all  to  the  navy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.   What  the  Admiralty  say,  the  rest  of 
the  government,  and  beyond  them  the 
country,  are  likely  to  believe  and  to  rely 
upon,  and  when  the  stress  of  naval  war- 
fare comes,  the  nation  which  has  con- 
fidhigly  understood  the  Admiralty  to 
mean  "armored  ships"  and  "  protect- 
ed ships"  when  they  have  employed 
these  phrases,  and  suddenly  finds  out, 
by  defeat  following  defeat  and  catas- 
trophe catastrophe,  that  they  meant 
nothing  of  the  kind,  may  have  to  pay 
for  its  credulity,  allowable  and  par- 
donable as  it  may  be,  the  penalty  of 
betrayal,  and  of  something  worse  even 
than  national  humility. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  objections  thus  offered 
to  the  employment  of  deceptive  desig- 
nations that  objection  is  also  offered  to 
the  construction  of  some  sliips  with  lim- 
ited or  partial  protection,  falling  short 
of  the  protection  of  the  buoyancy  and 
the  stability,  and  therefore  of  the  life, 
of  the  ship  itself.  It  is  quite  impossible 
that  all  the  ships  of  a  navy  like  that  of 
Great  Britain,  or  of  the  navies  of  many 
other  powers,  can  be  made  invulnera- 
ble, even  in  the  region  of  the  water-line, 
to  all  shot  or  shell.    Indeed,  there  are 


services  upon  which  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy armed  ships  but  which  do  not  demand 
the  use  of  armored  or  protected  vessels. 
Unarmored  vessels,  with  some  of  their  more 
vital  contents  protected,  suffice  for  such 
services.  Moreover,  even  where  it  would 
be  very  desirable  indeed  to  have  the  hull 
protected  by  armor  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  preserve  the  ship's  buo^^ancy  and  stabil- 
ity from  ready  destruction  by  gun  fire,  it 
is  often  impracticable  to  give  the  ship  that 
protection.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of 
all  small  corvettes, sloops, and  gun  vessels, 
which  are  too  small  to  float  the  necessary 
armor  plates,  in  addition  to  all  the  indis- 
pensable weights  of  hull,  steam  machinery, 
fuel,  armament,  ammunition,  crew,  and 
stores.  It  would  be  both  idle  and  unrea- 
sonable, therefore,  to  complain  of  the  con- 
struction of  some  ships  witii  the  x>i"otect- 
ing  armor  limited, or  even, in  certain  cases, 
with  no  protecting  armor  at  all.  Such 
ships  must  be  built,  and  in  considerable 
number,  for  the  British  navy.  But  this 
necessity  should  neither  blind  us  to  the 
exposure  and  destructibility  of  all  such 
vessels,  nor  induce  us  to  endeavor  to  keep 
that  exposure  and  destructibility  out  of 
our  own  sight.  Still  less  should  it  en- 
courage us  to  sanction, even  for  a  moment, 
such  an  abuse  of  terms  as  to  liold  up  as 
"armored"  and  "protected"  ships  those 
which,  whether  unavoidably  or  avdida- 
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bly,  have  been  deprived  of  the  necessary 
amount  of  armor  to  keep  tliem  afloat  un- 
der the  fire  of  small  or  even  of  moderate- 
ly powerful  guns. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  review  the 
British  navy,  and  to  see  of  what  ships  it 
really  consists.  In  this  review  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  pass  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader  that  larg-e  number  of  vessels  of 
which  even  the  boilers  and  magazines  are 
without  any  armor  or  thick -plate  pro- 
tection whatever.  It  will  help,  neverthe- 
less, to  make  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
navy  understood,  if  these  are  grouped  and 
summarized  in  a  few  sentences.  Neg- 
lecting altogether  all  large  vessels  with 
timber  frames  (which  may  be  regarded  as 
out  of  date,  seeing  that  all  the  war  vessels 
of  considerable  size  now  built  for  the 
navy  have  iron  or  steel  frames),  it  may  be 
first  said  that  tiiere  are  but  three  ships  of 
the  large  or  frigate  class  in  the  British 
navy  wliich  carry  no  thick  protecting 
plate  at  all,  viz.,  the  Inconstant,  the  Shah, 
and  the  Raleigh.  Of  much  less  size  than 
these,  and  equally  devoid  of  protection,  are 
the  two  very  fast  vessels,  the  Iris  and 
Mercury,  built  as  special  dispatch  vessels, 
steaming  at  their  best  at  about  eighteen 
knots.    Among  the  unarmored  corvettes 


are  the  Active,  Bacchante,  Boadicea, 
Euryahis,  Rover,  and  Volage,  all  exceed- 
ing fourteen  knots  in  speed,  and  all  more 
than  3000  tons  displacement.  Then  fol- 
low thirty-six  smaller  and  less  swift  cor- 
vettes, nearly  one-half  the  number  being 
built  wholly  of  wood,  most  of  which  ex- 
ceed, however,  thirteen  knots  in  speed; 
and  below  these  about  an  equal  number 
of  sloops  of  less  speed  and  tonnage.  Tlie 
smaller  gun  vessels  and  gun-boats  need 
not  be  summarized. 

Passing  on  to  vessels  w^liich,  although 
themselves  unarmored,  have  thick-})late 
decks  to  give  some  protection  to  the  ma- 
chinery, we  observe  firs^  that  there  are 
eight  ships  of  3500  to  3700  tons,  built  and 
under  construction,  viz.,  the  Amphion, 
Arethiisa,  Leander,  Phaeton,  Mersey, 
Severn,  Forth,  and  Thames.  Sir  Thomas 
Brassey  very  properly  classes  such  of 
these  vessels  as  he  mentions  in  his  lists  as 
"unarmored  ships,"  although,  as  })efore 
mentioned,  Avhen  two  of  them — the  Mer- 
sey and  Severn — were  designed,  with  a 
deck  two  inches  thick,  the  Admiralty  at 
tirst  ventured  to  put  them  forward  as 
"armored  ships." 

Ascending  in  the  scale  of  protection, 
and  dealing  for  the  present  with  sea-going 
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vessels  only,  we  come  to  a  long  series  of 
ships  wliicli  are  undeserving  of  the  desig- 
nation of  armored  sliips,  because  they  are 
liable  to  destruction  by  guns  without  the 
limited  amount  of  armor  which  they  carry 
being  attacked  at  all.  These  ships  are  the 
Imperieuse  and  Warspite,  previously  dis- 
cussed, and  also  the  Ajax,  Agamemnon, 
Colossus,  Edinburgh,  and  the  six  large 
sliips  of  the  "Admiral"  class.  Any  one  who 
has  intelligently  perused  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  Inflexible  would  justify 
the  inclusion  of  that  ship  in  this  category ; 
but  she  is  omitted  here  out  of  deference  to 
the  strenuous  exertions  which  were  made 
to  invent  or  devise  some  little  stability  for 
her,  even  when  her  bow  and  stern  are 
supposed  to  be  badly  injured,  and  out  of 
compassion  upon  those  officers  of  the  Ad- 
miralty who  have  long  ago  repented  those 
trying  compromises  with  conscience  by  aid 
of  which  the}^  expressed  some  slight  con- 
fidence in  her  ability  to  float  upright  with 
her  unarmored  ends  badly  damaged.  She 
is  omitted  also  out  of  gratitude  to  Sir 
Thomas  Brassey  for  a  sentence  in  which, 
while  saving  her  from  being  placed  in  so 
dreadful  a  category,  he  honestly  places 
some  of  the- other  ships  in  it  without  qual- 
ification or  circumlocution.  He  says:  "In 
one  important  particular  the  Ajax  and 
Agamemnon  are  inferior  to  the  hiflexible. 
The  central  armored  citadel  is  not,  as  it  is 
in  the  case  of  the  Inflexible,  of  sufficient 
displacement  to  secure  the  stability  of  the 
ship  should  the  unarmored  ends  be  de- 
stroyed."* In  another  place  the  present 
Secretary  to  tlie  Admiralty,  referring  to 
the  report  of  the  Inflexible  committee 
(which  was  nominated  by  the  Admiralty, 
and  under  heavy  obligations  to  support 
them),  says:  "  It  is  doubtless  very  desira- 
ble that  our  armored  ships  should  possess 
a  more  ample  margin  of  stability  than  is 
provided  in  the  armored  citadel  of  the  In- 
flexible. The  ideas  of  the  committee  and 
of  Sir  Edward  Reed  on  this  point  were  in 
entire  accord,  "f 

It  has  recently  been  acknowledged  that, 
as  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  states,  the  Ajax 
and  Agamemnon  are  so  constructed  that 
they  are  dependent  for  their  ability  to 
float,  the  right  side  uppermost,  upon  their 

*  The  BrUhh  Navj/,  Vol.  I.,  p.  438. 

•j-  Jbid.,  p.  427.  The  vvritei"  trusts  lie  may  be  ex- 
cused from  again  quoting  these  very  important 
sentences  from  the  work  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  notwithstanding  that  he  recently  had 
occasion  to  quote  them  elsewliere. 


unarmored  ends.  To  call  such  ships  ' '  ar- 
mored ships"  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  mis- 
lead the  public.  But  some  pains  have  been 
taken  of  late  to  show  that  the  "Admiral" 
class  is  better  off  in  this  respect,  and  cer- 
tainly the  known  opinions  of  the  present 
writer  have  been  so  far  respected  in  these 
ships  that  their  armored  citadels, so  called, 
have  been  made  somewhat  longer  and  of 
greater  proportionate  area.  The  follow- 
ing figures  have  been  given: 

Percentage  of  water- 
line  area  covered 
by  armor. 

Inflexible   42. 

Agamemnon  45.4 

Collingwood   54.15 

Caraperdown   56.35 

But  any  one  who  understands  this 
question  knows  perfectly  well  that  "per- 
centage of  water-line  area  covered  by 
armor"  in  no  way  represents  the  relative 
stabilities  of  these  ships.  Indeed,  that  is 
obvious  upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  be- 
cause we  have  seen  the  Ajax  and  Aga- 
memnon pronounced  devoid  of  the  neces- 
sary stability  when  injured,  while  the  In- 
flexible is  said  to  possess  it,  although  the 
former  vessel  has  45^  per  cent,  of  the  wa- 
ter-line area  covered,  while  the  latter  has 
but  42  per  cent.  But  this  is  not  the  con- 
sideration which  has  led  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  whole  "Admiral"  class  of  so- 
called  iron-clads  as  not  possessing  the  es- 
sential characteristic  of  an  armored  ship, 
viz.,  the  power  to  float,  and  to  float  with 
needful  buoyancy  and  stability,  all  the 
time  the  armor  is  unpierced.  The  ground 
of  that  condemnation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  introduction  into  the  "Admirals"  of 
a  dangerous  combination  from  which  the 
Inflexible  and  Agamemnon  and  other 
like  ships  are  exempt — the  combination 
of  long  unarmored  ends  comprising  about 
45  per  cent,  of  the  water-line  area  with  so 
shallow  a  belt  of  armor  that,  when  the 
unarmored  ends  are  injured  and  filled  by 
the  sea  (as  they  would  be  in  action),  there 
would  remain  so  little  armor  left  above 
water*that  a  very  slight  inclination  of  the 
ship  would  put  it  all  below  water.  In  the 
Agamemnon  class,  small  as  tlie  initial  sta- 
bility may  be  (and  with  the  unarmored 
ends  torn  open  it  would  be  nothing),  the 
armor  is  carried  up  to  a  reasonable  height 
above  water.  But  in  the  "Admiral"  class 
all  the  advantage  arising  from  a  slightly 
lengthened  citadel  is  more  than  destroyed 
by  this  lowering  of  the  armor.  So  great  is 
the  consequent  danger  of  these  ships'  cap- 
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sizing,  if  ever  called  upon  to  engage  in  a 
serious  battle,  at  close  quarters,  that  the 
writer  can  not  conscientiously  regard 
them  as  "armored  ships,"  but  must  in 
common  fairness  to  the  officers  and  men 
who  are  to  serve  in  them,  and  to  the  nation 
which  might  otherwise  put  its  trust  in 
them,  relegate  them  to  the  category  of 
ships  with  only  parts  protected. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  has  yet 
been  said  about  thickness  of  armor,  al- 
though that  is,  of  course,  a  very  important 
element  of  a  ship's  safety  or  danger.  But 
important  as  it  is,  it  has  tb  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously separated  from  the  question  just 
discussed — the  limitation  of  the  armor's 
extent — because  no  misrepresentation  and 
no  misconcex^tion  can  well  arise  concern- 
ing the  relative  power  or  trustworthiness 
of  ships  armored  variously  as  to  thickness, 
while  much  misrepresentation  has  actual- 
ly taken  place  and  much  consequent  mis- 
conception has  actually  arisen  on  the  oth- 
er matter,  more  than  one  European  gov- 
ernment having  deliberately  placed  in  the 
category  of  "armored  ships"  ships  which  in 
no  true  sense  of  the  word  can  be  so  classed. 

The  following  classifications  will  con- 
form to  the  foregoing  views,  describing  as 
"armored  ships"  only  those  which  have 
sufficient  side  armor  to  protect  them  from 
being  sunk  or  capsized  by  the  fire  of  guns 
all  the  time  the  armor  remains  unpierced. 


BRITISH  SHIPS  OF  WAR,  BUILT  AND 
BUILDING. 

Armored  Ships  with  Thick  Armor. 


Tons 
Displace- 
ment. 

Indi- 
cated 
Horse- 
power. 

Speed, 

ill 
Knots. 

Maximum 
Thickness 
of  Armor, 
in  Inches. 

Largest 
Guns, 
in  Tons. 

Alexandra  

9,490 

8610 

15 

12 

25 

Belleisle  

4,830 

3200 

12 

25 

Conqueror  ...... 

5,200 

4500 

15 

12 

43 

Devastation  

9,330 

0650 

13X 

12 

35 

Dreadnought  . . . 

10,820 

8200 

14>^ 

14 

38 

Hero  

0,200 

4500 

15 

12 

43 

Inflexible*  

11,400 

8000 

14 

24 

,  80 

9,170 

9000 

14X 

12 

38 

4,830 

3900 

13 

12 

25 

IiUpert  

5,440 

4()30 

13>^ 

12 

18. 

Sii|icrli  

9,100 

7430 

14 

12 

18 

'i'liuiidcjvr  

9,330 

(5270 

12 

38 

Glattojrt-  

4.910 

2870 

12 

12 

25 

Armorkd  Ships  with  Mkdium  Armor. 


Tons 
Displace- 
ment. 

Indi- 
cated 
Horse- 
power. 

Sjieed, 

in 
Knots. 

iMaxiininii 

TllicklU'SS 

of  Annor, 
ill  Indies. 

l,Mrt;,.st 
(Juiis, 
in  Tons. 

Ilerciules  

8680 

8530 

14% 

"9^ 

4010 

3500 

ia% 

11 

25 

Sultan  

9290 

8630 

14 

9 

18 

8540 

7700 

14;^ 

11 

25 

*  Tlie  i-easons  for  placinj^  this  sliip  in  tiie  list  of 
armored  ships,  against  the  writer's  own  judgment, 
have  been  stated  previously. 

•j-  Harbor-defense  vessel. 


Armorkd  Ships  with  Thin  Armor.* 


Ships  Armored  in  Places. 

The  ships  in  this  list,  although  having  some  armor 
upon  their  sides,  being  liable  to  capsize  at  sea  from 
m juries  inflicted  upon  their  unarmored  parts,  can 
not  be  classed  with  the  armored  ships. 


Tons 
Displace- 
ment. 

Indi- 
cated 
Horse- 
power. 

Speed, 

in 
Knots. 

Maximum 
Thickness 
of  Armor, 
in  Inches. 

Largrest 
Guns, 
in  Tons. 

Ajax  

8,490 

6000 

13 

18 

38 

Agamemnon  

8,490 

6000 

13 

18 

38 

Anson  

10,000 

7500 

14 

18 

63 

Benbow  

10,000 

7500 

14 

18 

110 

Camperdown  . . . 

10,000 

7500 

14 

18 

63 

Collingwood  

9,150 

7000 

14 

18 

43 

Colossus  

9,150 

6000 

14 

18 

43 

Edinburgh  

9,150 

6000 

14 

18 

43 

Howe  

9.600 

7500 

16 

18 

63 

Rodney   

9.600 

7500 

14 

18 

63 

Impt^rieuset. .  .. 

7,390 

8000 

16 

10 

18 

Warspite^  

7,390 

8000 

16 

10 

18 

To  this  list  may  now  be  added  two  ships  of  10,400 
tons  displacement,  with  18-iiich  armor,  and  five  cruis- 
ers of  5000  tons  displacement,  with  10-inch  armor, 
recently  ordered  by  the  Admiralty  to  be  built  by 
contract. 


*  Tliffee  turret  vessels,  nearly  resenil)ling  the  Gor- 
gov,,  which  belong  to  the  Indian  and  colonial  govei'n- 
ments,  are  not  included  in  this  list,  nor  are  several 
unimportant  small  vessels,  viz.,  Scorpion,  ]Vi/ver7i, 
Vipe}\  ]\'<i/<'nvi/,ch,  and  Vixen.  The  very  few  re- 
maining thinly  armored  wood-built  ships  are  also 
excluded. 

\  Ships  for  local  defense  of  })()rts. 

\  Cruisers  for  distant  scr\ice. 

i^  The  tiiicknesses  of  decks  given  are  those  of  the 
horiy.ontal,  or  nearly  horizontal,  ])arts  of  the  deck. 
"Where  the  decks  slope  down  at  the  sides  the  thick- 
ness is  sometimes  increased  a  little,  as  will  have 
been  seen  in  the  section  of  the  Meraey. 


Achilles  

Agincourt  

Audacious  

Bellerophon  

Black  Prince  

Gorgont   

Hecatet,  

Hector  t  

Hydrat  

Invincible  

Iron  Duke  

Minotaur  

Monarch  

Northumberland 

Penelope  

Prince  Albert  . . . 

Swiftsure  

Triumph  

Valiant  

Warrior  


Tons 
Displace- 
ment. 

Indi- 
cated 

Speedy 

Maximum 
Thickness 

Largest 

Horse- 
power. 

Knots. 

of  Armor, 
in  Inches. 

in  Tons. 

9,820 

5720 

14^ 

12 

10,690 

6870 

15 

h]4 

12 

6,910 

4020 

13 

8 

12 

7,5.50 

6520 

14^ 

6 

12 

9,210 

5770 

izx 

^Vz 

9 

3,480 

16.50 

11 

9 

18 

3,480 

1750 

11 

9 

18 

6,710 

3260 

12K 

4>^ 

9 

3,480 

147'0 

113€ 

8 

18 

6,010 

4830 

14 

8 

12 

6,010 

4270 

13X 

8 

12 

10.690 

6700 

l^X 

5X 

12 

8,-320 

7840 

15 

7 

25 

10.580 

6560 

14 

5M 

12 

4,470 

4700 

6 

9 

3.880 

2130 

mi 

^Vz 

12 

6,640 

4910 

15X 

8 

12 

6.640 

4890 

14 

8 

12 

6,710 

3560 

4X 

9 

9,210 

.5470 

9X 

4;^ 

9 

Unarmored  Ships  with  Under-water  Steel  Decks. § 


Tons 
Displace- 
ment. 


Indi- 
cated 
Horse- 
power. 


Speed, 

in 
Knots. 


Thickness 
of  Deck, 
in  Inches. 


Largest 
Guns, in 
Inches. 


16^^ 

.  iXz 

6 

mi 

IX 

6 

mi 

6 

m.i 

l>i 

6 

17 

2 

6 

17 

2 

6 

17 

o 

(5 

17 

2 

6 

Amphion 
Aretlmsa 
Leander . 
Phaeton . 
Mersey  . . 
Severn  . . 
Thames  . 
Forth  . . . 


3750 
3750 
3750 
3750 
3550 
3550 
3550 
3550 


5000 
5000 
.5000 
5000 
6000 
6000 
6000 
(5000 
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Armored  ships  with  12-inch  armor  and 
upward  are  called  ships  with  thick  ar- 
mor; those  with  armor  less  than  twelve 
inches  but  more  than  eight  inches  thick 
are  designated  as  ships  with  medium  ar- 
mor ;  and  those  with  8-inch  armor  or  less 
as  ships  with  thin  armor. 

A  few  vessels  known  as  the  "Scout" 
class  are  now  under  construction  for  the 
Admiralty  upon  the  Clyde.    There  is  a 
disposition  in  certain  quarters  to  include 
these  among  the  ships  of  the  class  recorded 
in  the  last  table.    We  give  a  transverse 
section  of  the  newest  "Scout,"  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  so-called  protective 
deck  is  but  tliree-eigh  ths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  can  therefore  be  pierced  by  any 
gun  afloat,  from  the  largest  down  to  the 
very  smallest.    It  would  be  quite  ab- 
surd to  speak  of  this  class  of  vessels  as 
being  in  any  way  "protected"  against 
gun  fire. 

The  first-class  ships  so  called  and  the 
armored  cruisers  referred  to  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  article  as  having  been 
promised  to  Parliament  by  the  Admiral- 
ty representatives  have  now  been  or- 
dered, and  work  upon  them  has  been 
commenced  in  the  yards  of  those  firms 
to  whom  their  building  has  been  intrust- 
ed.   The  former  are  two  in  number, 
and  their  principal  dimensions  and  par- 
ticulars are  as  follows :  length,  340  feet ; 
breadth,  70  feet;  draught  of  water,  26 
feet;  displacement,  10,400  tons;  indi- 
cated horse-power,  10,000;  estimated 
speed,  16  knots;  thickness  of  armor,  18 
inches ;  largest  guns,  110  tons.    The  ar- 
mor belt  in  these  ships  is  a  little  more 
than  160  feet  long,  or  about  half  their 
length,  but  rises  to  a  height  of  only  two 
feet  six  inches  above  the  water.  Before 
and  abaft  the  belt  under- water  armored 
decks  extend  to  the  stem  and  stern  re- 
spectively, as  in  the  "Admiral"  class. 
Besides  the  two  110-ton  guns,  which,  as 
has  been  said,  are  placed  in  a  turret  for- 
ward and  fire  over  the  upper  deck,  there 
are  twelve  6-inch  guns  ranged  round  the 
after-part  of  the  ship  on  the  upper  deck. 
A  certain  amount  of  protection  has  been 
given  to  these  guns  by  means  of  armor 
X)lating,  but  as  this  is  only  three  inches 
thick,  it  can  be  said  to  do  little  more  than 
protect  the  gun  crews  from  the  fire  of 
rifles  and  of  the  smallest  machine-guns. 

Of  the  armored  cruisers,  five  have  been 
contracted  for.  Their  principal  dimen- 
sions and  particulars  are:  length,  300  feet; 


breadth,  56  feet;  draught  of  water,  21  feet; 
displacement,  5000  tons;  indicated  horse- 
power, 8500;  estimated  speed,  18  knots; 
thickness  of  armor,  10  inches ;  largest  guns, 
18  tons.  These  vessels  are  protected  by  an 
armor  belt  nearly  200  feet  long,  which  ex- 
tends to  a  height  of  one  foot  six  inches 
above  the  water  and  to  a  depth  of  four  feet 
below  it,  and  they  also  have  under-water 
decks  before  and  abaft  the  belt.  They 
carry  two  18-ton  guns,  one  well  forward, 
ranging  right  round  the  bow,  and  the  other 
well  aft,  ranging  right  round  the  stern,  as 
well  as  five  6 -inch  guns  on  each  broadside, 
the  foremost  and  aftermost  of  which  are 
placed  on  projecting  sponsons,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  fire  right  ahead  and 
right  astern  respectively.    None  of  these 
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guns  are  protected  except  by  the  thin 
shields  usually  fitted  to  keep  ofi'  rifle  fire 
from  those  actually  working  the  guns. 

No  mention  has  yet  been  made  of  the 
troop  or  transport  ships  of  the  British  navy. 
There  are  in  all  about  a  dozen  of  these,  but 
by  far  the  most  conspicuous  and  important 
of  them  are  the  five  Indian  transports  which 
were  built  about  twenty  years  ago,  con- 
jointly b}^  the  Admiralty  and  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  and  ever  since  worked  by 
those  departments  of  the  state  with  gen- 
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THE  "JUMNA. 


eral  satisfaction.  One  of  these,  the  Jumna, 
is  illustrated  in  the  annexed  figure.  So 
satisfied  was  the  late  Director  of  Trans- 
ports, Sir  William  R.  Mends,  K.C.B.,  with, 
the  services  of  these  ships  that,  before  re- 
tiring" from  his  office,  he  informed  the 
writer  that  if  he  had  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  fleet  of  such  transports 
he  would  desire  but  a  single  improvement 
in  them,  as  working  ships,  and  that  was 
the  raising  of  the  lower  deck  one  foot,  in 
order  to  increase  to  that  extent  the  stow- 
age of  the  holds. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  article  tlie  writer 
made  reference  to  the  influence  exerted 
upon  European  ship-building  by  the  inci- 
dents of  the  American  civil  war.  He  will 
conclude  by  a  reference  to  an  influence 


to  accompany  them  on  their  annual  official 
visit  of  inspection  to  her  Majesty's  dock- 
yards. On  the  way  from  Chatham  to 
Sheerness  in  the  Admiralty  yacht,  the 
writer  had  a  most  instructive  conversation 
with  the  Admiral  as  to  the  results  of  his 
practical  experience  of  naval  warfare  at 
the  brilliant  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and 
elsewhere,  and  one  of  those  results  was 
this:  "Never  allow  your  men  to  be  de- 
ceived as  to  the  ships  in  which  you  ex- 
pect them  to  fight.  They  will  fight  in 
anything,  and  fight  to  the  death,  if  they 
know  beforehand  what  they  are  going 
about,  and  what  is  expected  of  them.  But 
if  you  deceive  them,  and  expose  them  to 
dangers  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and 
they  find  this  out  in  battle,  tliey  are  very 
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exerted  upon  his  own  mind  and  judgment 
by  the  most  distinguished  naval  liero  of 
that  war,  the  late  Admiral  Farragut.  On 
the  occasion  of  that  gallant  officer's  visit 
to  England  the  Board  of  Admiralty  invited 
him,  as  a  wholly  exceptional  compliment. 


apt  to  become  bewildered,  to  lose  heart  all 
at  once,  and  to  fail  you  just  when  you 
most  require  their  utmost  exertions."  The 
writer  has  not  forgotten  this,  and  will  not 
forget  it.  Tlie  British  Admiralty  is,  un- 
happily, altogether  unmindful  of  it. 


YOUR  COMING. 


BY  DORA  READ  GOODALE. 

I KNOW  not,  love,  how  first  you  found  me, 
What  instinct  led  you  here; 
I  know  the  world  has  changed  around  me 

Since  once  you  came  so  near. 
I  yield  a  thousand  claims  to  nourish  this. 
At  last  the  dearest  hope,  the  nearest  tie; 
And  looking  but  to  you  for  happiness, 
Happy  am  I. 

How  lightly  passed  the  maiden  leisure 

That  youth  and  freedom  chose. 
The  careless  days  of  peace  and  pleasure. 

The  nights  of  pure  repose! 
So  swift  a  touch  could  set  the  tune  amiss! 

So  brief  a  shadow  blot  the  morning  sky! 
Yet  if  the  heart  be  made  for  happiness, 
Happy  am  I. 

O  love,  your  comiug  taught  me  trouble; 

Your  parting  taught  me  pain. 
My  breath  grew  quick;  my  blood  ran  double — 

It  leaped  in  every  vein. 
Yet,  ah!  has  Time  outdone  the  lover's  kiss, 

The  look — the  burning  look — the  low  reply? 
If  these  be  all  he  holds  of  happiness, 
Happy  am  I. 

You  lend  to  earth  a  vague  emotion; 

My  self  a  stranger  seems; 
Your  glance  is  mixed  with  sky  and  ocean; 

Your  voice  is  heard  in  dreams. 
The  good  I  choose  is  weighed  with  that  I  miss, 

My  idlest  laughter  mated  with  a  sigh. 
And  moving  only  in  your  happiness, 
Happy  am  I. 


SHE  STOOPS  TO  COJNQUEK; 

OR,  THE    MISTAKES    OF   A   NIGHT.— A  COMEDY. 
BY  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


ACT  TRmD.—{Co7itinued.) 
Enter  Miss  Hardcastle  and  Maid. 

Miss  Hard.  What  an  unaccountable  creature  is  that  brother  of  mine,  to 
send  them  to  the  house  as  an  inn,  ha!  ha!    I  don't  wonder  at  his  impudence. 

Maid.  But  what  is  more,  madam,  the  young  gentleman,  as  you  j^assed  by 
in  your  present  dress,  asked  me  if  you  were  the  bar-maid .  He  mistook  you 
for  the  bar-maid,  madam. 

Miss  Hard.  Did  he  ?  Then  as  I  live  I  am  resolv'd  to  keep  up  the  delu- 
sion. Tell  me.  Pimple,  how  do  you  like  my  present  dress?  Don't  you  think 
I  look  sometliing  like  Cherry  in  the  Beaux'  Stratagem  f 

Maid.  It's  the  dress,  madam,  that  every  lady  wears  in  the  country,  but 
when  she  visits  or  receives  company. 
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Miss  Hard.    And  are  you  sure  lie  does  not  remember  my  face  or  person  ? 
Maid.    Certain  of  it. 

Miss  IIard.  I  vow  I  thought  so ;  for  though  we  spoke  for  some  time  to- 
gether, yet  his  fears  were  such  tliat  he  never  once  looked  up  during  the  inter- 
view.   Indeed,  if  he  had,  my  bonnet  would  have  kept  him  from  seeing  me. 

Maid.    But  what  do  you  hope  from  keeping  him  in  his  mistake? 


Miss  IIard.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  be  seen,  and  that  is  no  small  advan- 
tage to  a  girl  who  brings  her  face  to  market.  Then  I  shall  perhaps  make  an 
acquaintance,  and  that's  no  small  victory  gained  over  one  who  never  addresses 
any  but  the  wildest  of  her  sex.  But  my  chief  aim  is  to  take  my  gentleman  off 
his  guard,  and,  like  an  invisible  champion  of  romance,  examine  the  giant's 
force  before  I  offer  to  combat. 

Maid.  But  you  are  sure  you  can  act  your  part,  and  disguise  your  voice  so 
that  he  may  mistake  that,  as  he  has  already  mistaken  your  person  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Never  fear  me.  I  think  I  have  o:ot  the  true  bar  cant — Did 
your  honor  call? — Attend  the  Lion  there. — Pipes  and  tobacco  for  the  Angel. 
Tlie  Lamb  has  been  outrageous  this  half-hour. 

Maid.    It  will  do,  madam.    But  he's  here.  {Exit  Maid. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Marl.  What  a  bawling  in  every  part  of  tlie  house !  I  Iiave  scarce  a  mo- 
ment's repose.  If  I  go  to  the  best  room,  there  I  find  my  host  and  his  story ; 
if  I  fiy  to  the  gallery,  there  we  have  my  hostess  w^ith  her  courtesy  down  to  the 
ground.  I  have  at  last  got  a  moment  to  myself,  and  now  for  recollection. 
(  Walks  and  muses.) 


jVIiss  Hard.    Did  you  call,  sir  ?    Did  your  honor  call  ? 

Marl.  {Musing.)  As  for  Miss  Hardcastle,  she's  too  grave  and  sentimental 
for  me. 

Miss  Hard.  Did  your  honor  call?  {She  still  places  herself  hefore  him,  he 
turning  away.) 

Marl.  No,  child  {musing).  Besides,  from  the  glimpse  I  had  of  her,  I  think 
she  squints. 

Miss  Hard.    I'm  sure,  sir,  I  heard  the  bell  ring. 

Marl.  No,  no  {iimsing).  I  have  pleased  my  father,  however,  by  coming 
down,  and  I'll  to-morrow  please  myself  by  returning.  {Taking  out  his  tablets 
and  perusing.) 

Miss  Hard.    Perhaps  the  other  gentleman  called,  sir  ? 

Marl.    I  tell  you,  no. 

Miss  Hard.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  sir.  We  have  such  a  parcel  of 
servants ! 

Marl.    No,  no,  I  tell  you  {lool's  full  in  her  face).    Yes,  chihl,  I  think  I  did 
call.    I  wanted — I  wanted —    I  vow,  child,  you  are  vastly  handsome. 
Miss  Hard.    Oh  la,  sir,  you'll  make  one  ashamed. 

Marl.  Never  saw  a  more  sprightly,  malicious  eye.  Yes,  yes,  my  dea,r,  I 
did  call.    Have  you  got  any  of  your — a — what  d'ye  call  it  in  the  house  ? 
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Miss  Hard.    No,  sir ;  we  have  been  out  of  tliat  tliese  ten  days. 

Marl.  One  may  call  in  this  house,  I  find,  to  very  little  purj^ose.  Suppose 
I  should  call  for  a  taste,  just  by  way  of  trial,  of  the  nectar  of  your  lips ;  per- 
haps I  might  be  disajDpointed  in  that  too. 

Miss  Hard.  N^ectar!  nectar!  That's  a  liquor  there's  no  call  for  in  these 
parts.    French,  I  suppose.    We  keep  no  French  wines  here,  sir. 

Marl.    Of  true  English  growth,  I  assure  yon. 

Miss  Hard.  Then  it's  odd  I  should  not  know  it.  We  brew  all  sorts  of 
wines  in  this  house,  and  I  have  lived  here  these  eighteen  years. 

Marl.  Eighteen  years !  Why,  one  would  think,  child,  you  kept  the  bar 
before  you  were  born.    How  old  are  you  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Oh  !  sir,  I  must  not  tell  my  age.  They  say  women  and  music 
should  never  be  dated. 

Marl.  To  guess  at  this  distance,  you  can't  be  much  above  forty  (cipproach- 
ing).  Yet  nearer  I  don't  think  so  much  {cvpjjroaching).  By  coming  close  to 
some  women,  they  look  younger  still ;  but  when  we  come  very  close  indeed — 
{atte7n/pting  to  Mss  her.) 

Miss  Hard.  Pray,  sir,  keep  your  distance.  One  would  think  you  wanted 
to  know  one's  age  as  they  do  horses',  by  mark  of  mouth. 

Marl.  I  protest,  child,  you  use  me  extremely  ill.  If  you  keep  me  at  this 
distance,  how  is  it  possible  you  and  I  can  be  ever  acquainted 

Miss  Hard.  And  who  wants  to  be  acquainted  with  you  ?  I  want  no  such 
acquaintance,  not  1.  I'm  sure  you  did  not  treat  Miss  Hardcastle,  that  was 
here  awhile  ago,  in  this  obstropalous  manner.  I'll  warrant  me,  before  her  you 
looked  dashed,  and  kejDt  bowing  to  the  ground,  and  talked,  for  all  the  world, 
as  if  you  was  before  a  justice  of  peace. 

Marl.  {Aside.)  Egad,  she  has  hit  it,  sure  enough !  {To  her.)  In  awe  of 
her,  child  ?  Ha !  ha !  ha !  A  mere  awkward  squinting  thing ;  no,  no.  I  find 
you  don't  know  me.  I  laughed  and  rallied  her  a  little  ;  but  I  was  unwilling 
to  be  too  severe.    JNo,  I  could  not  be  too  severe,  curse  me ! 

Miss  Hard.    Oh,  then,  sir,  you  are  a  favorite,  I  find,  among  the  ladies  ? 

Marl.  Yes,  my  dear,  a  great  favorite.  And  yet,  hang  me,  I  don't  see 
what  they  find  in  me  to  follow.  At  the  Ladies'  Club  in  town  I'm  called  their 
agreeable  Kattle.  Rattle,  child,  is  not  my  real  name,  but  one  I'm  known  by. 
My  name  is  Solomons;  Mr.  Solomons,  my  dear,  at  your  service.  {Offering  to 
-salute  her.) 

Miss  Hard.  Hold,  sir,  you  are  introducing  me  to  your  club,  not  to  your- 
self.   And  you're  so  great  a  favorite  there,  you  say  ? 

Marl.  Yes,  my  dear.  There's  Mrs.  Mantrap,  Lady  Betty  Blackleg,  the 
Countess  of  Sligo,  Mrs.  Langhorns,  old  Miss  Biddy  Buckskin,  and  your  hum- 
ble servant,  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

Miss  Hard.    Then  it  is  a  very  merry  place,  I  suppose? 

Marl.    Yes,  as  merry  as  cards,  supper,  wine,  and  old  women  can  make  us. 

Miss  Hard.    And  their  agreeable  Battle,  lia  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Marl.  {Aside.)  Egad  !  I  don't  quite  like  this  chit.  She  looks  knowing, 
methinks.    {To  her.)  You  laugh,  child  ? 

Miss  Hard.  I  can't  but  laugli,  to  think  what  time  they  all  have  for  mind- 
ing their  work  or  their  family. 

Marl.  {Aside.)  All's  well ;  she  don't  laugh  at  me.  {To  her.)  Do  you  ever 
work,  child  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Ay,  sure.  There's  not  a  screen  or  a  quilt  in  the  whole  house 
but  what  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

Marl.  Odso !  then  you  must  show  me  your  embroidery.  I  embroider  and 
draw  patterns  myself  a  little.  If  you  want  a  judge  of  your  work,  you  must 
.apply  to  me.    {Seizing  her  hand.) 


"and  why  not  now,  my  angel?" 
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Miss  Hard.  Ay,  Imt  tlie  colors  do  not  look  well  hy  candle  -  light.  You 
shall  see  all  in  the  morning.  (Struggfling.) 

Marl.  And  why  not  now,  my  angel'^  Such  beauty  fires  beyond  the  power 
of  resistance. — Pshaw !  the  father  here !  My  old  luck :  I  never  nicked  seven 
that  I  did  not  throw  ames-ace  three  times  following.  [Axit  Marlow. 

Enter  Hardcastle,  wlio  stands  in  surprise. 

Hard.  So,  madam.  So  I  find  this  is  your  modest  lover.  This  is  your 
humble  admirer,  that  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  only  adored  at 
humble  distance.    Kate,  Kate,  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  deceive  your  father  so  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Never  trust  me,  dear  papa,  but  he's  still  the  modest  man  I 
first  took  him  for ;  you'll  be  convinced  of  it  as  well  as  I. 

Hard.  By  the  hand  of  my  body,  I  believe  his  impudence  is  infectious ! 
Didn't  I  see  him  seize  your  hand  ?  Didn't  I  see  him  haul  you  about  like  a 
milkmaid?    And  now  you  talk  of  his  respect  and  his  modesty,  forsooth  ! 

Miss  Hard.  But  if  I  shortly  convince  you  of  his  modesty,  that  he  has  only 
the  faults  that  will  pass  off  with  time,  and  the  virtues  that  will  improve  with 
age,  I  hope  you'll  forgive  him. 

Hard.  The  girl  would  actually  make  one  run  mad !  I  tell  you  I'll  not  be 
convinced.  I  am  convinced.  He  has  scarcely  been  three  hours  in  the  house, 
and  he  has  already  encroached  on  all  my  prerogatives.  You  may  like  his  im- 
pudence, and  call  it  modesty ;  but  my  son-in-law,  madam,  must  have  very  dif- 
ferent qualifications. 

Miss  Hard.    Sir,  I  ask  but  this  night  to  convince  you. 

Hard.  You  shall  not  have  half  the  time,  for  I  have  thoughts  of  turning 
him  out  this  very  hour. 

Miss  Hard.    Give  me  tliat  hour,  then,  and  I  hope  to  satisfy  you. 

Hard.  Well,  an  hour  let  it  be,  then.  But  I'll  have  no  trifling  with  your 
father.    All  fair  and  open.    Do  you  mind  me? 

Miss  Hard.  I  hope,  sir,  you  have  ever  found  that  I  considered  your  com- 
mands as  my  pride;  for  your  kindness  is  such  that  my  duty  as  yet  has  been 
inclination.  [Exeunt. 


SONG.* 

AH  me!  when  shall  I  marry  me? 
Lovers  are  plenty,  but  fail  to  relieve  me. 
He,  fond  youth,  that  could  carry  me, 

Offers  to  love,  but  means  to  deceive  me. 
But  I  will  rally,  and  combat  the  ruiuer: 

Not  a  look  nor  a  smile  shall  my  passion  discover. 
She  that  gives  all  to  the  false  one  pursuing  her 
Makes  but  a  penitent,  and*loses  a  lover. 

*  "To  the  Editor  of  tlie  London  Magazine : 

"Sir, — I  send  you  a  small  production  of  tlie  late  Dr.  Goldsmith  which  has  never  been  published,  and 
which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  totally  lost  had  I  iu)t  secured  it.  He  intended  it  as  a  song  in  the 
character  of  Miss  IIar(]castle  in  his  adniiral)le  comedy  of  Sh.e  Sfoops  io  Conqrwr ;  but  it  was  left  out,  as 
Mrs.  Buikle}',  who  played  the  part,  did  not  sing.  He  sang  it  himself  in  jn  ivate  companies,  very  agi'eeably. 
The  tune  is  a  pretty  Irish  air  called  '  The  JIumors  of  Ballamagairy,'  to  which,  he  told  me,  he  found  it  very 
difficult  to  a(]apt  words;  but  lie  has  succeeded  very  happily  in  these  few  lines.  As  I  could  sing  the  tune, 
and  was  fond  of  them,  he  was  so  good  as  to  give  me  them,  about  a  year  ago,  just  as  I  was  leaving 
Lon(h)n,  and  bidding  hiin  adieu  for  that  seasoii,  little  appr(>hending  that  it  was  a  last  farewell.  I  pre- 
serve this  little  relic,  in  his  own  handwriting,  with  an  affectionate  care. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant,  Jamks  RoswF.rx." 


'AH  ME!  WHEN  SHALL  I  MARRY  ME?" 


L— BLUE-GRASS. 

ONE     mifrht  well 
name     it  Saxon 
grass,  so  much  is  it  at 
home  in  favorable  lo- 
calities of  Saxon  England,  so  like  the 
loveliest  landscapes  of  green  Saxon 
England  has  it  made  other  landscapes 
on  which   dwell   a  kindred   race  in 
America,  and  so  near  is  itself  to  the 
type  of  nature  that  is  peculiarly  Sax- 
on :  being  a  hardy,  kindly,  beautiful, 
nourishing  stock;  loving  rich  lands, 
and  apt  to  find  out  where  they  lie;  up- 
rooting inferior  aborigines,  but  stoutly 

defending  its  new  domain  against  all  fresh  invaders;  paying  taxes  promptly  and 
well,  with  some  profits  to  boot;  thriving  best  in  temperate  latitudes  and  checkered 
sunshine;  benevolent  to  flocks  and  herds;  and  allying  itself  closely  to  the  history  of 
any  people  whose  content  lies  in  simple  plenty  and  habitual  peace — the  perfect  squire- 
and-yeoman  type  of  all  grasses. 

In  the  earliest  spring  nothing  is  sooner  afield  to  contest  possession  of  the  land 
than  the  blue-grass.  Its  little  green  spear  points  are  first  to  pierce  through  the  soft 
rich  earth,  and  array  themselves  in  countless  com})anies  over  the  rolling  landscapes, 
while  its  creeping  roots  reach  out  in  every  direction  for  securer  foot-hold.     So  early 
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does  this  take  place,  tliat  a  late  hoar- 
frost will  now  and  then  mow  all  these 
bristling  spear  points  down.  Sometimes 
a  slow-falling  sleet  will  incase  each  em- 
erald blade  in  glittering  silver;  but  the 
sun  by-and-by  dissolves  it  away,  leaving 
the  temper  of  the  blade  unhurt.  Or  a  light 
snow-fall  will  cover  tufts  of  it  over,  mak- 
ing pavilions  and  colonnades  with  white 
roofs  resting  on  green  pillars.  The  roofs 
vanish  anon,  and  the  columns  go  on  si- 
lently rising.  But  usually  the  final  rig- 
ors of  the  season  prove  harmless  to  the 
blue -grass.  One  sees  it  most  beautiful 
in  the  spring,  just  before  the  seed  stalks 
have  shot  upward  from  the  flowing  tufts, 
and  w^hile  the  thin,  smooth,  polished  blades, 
having  risen  to  their  greatest  height,  are 
beginning  to  bend  over,  or  break  and  fall 
over,  on  themselves  and  their  nether  fel- 
lows, from  sheer  luxuriance.  The  least 
observant  eye  is  now  constrained  to  note 
that  blue-grass  is  the  great  characteristic 
element  of  the  Kentucky  turf — the  first 
element  of  beauty  in  the  Kentucky  land- 
scape. Over  all  the  stretches  of  woodland 
pastures,  over  the  meadows  and  the  lawns, 
by  the  road-side  edges  of  turnpike  and 
lane,  in  the  fence  corners — wherever  its 
seed  has  been  allowed  to  flourish  —  it 
spreads  a  verdure  so  soft  in  fold  and  fine 
in  texture,  so  entrancing  by  its  freshness 
and  fertility,  that  it  looks  like  a  deep-lying, 
thick-matted  emerald  moss.  One  thinks 
of  it,  not  as  some  heavy  green  velvet-like 
carpet  spread  over  the  earth,  but  as  some 
great,  light,  seamless  veil  that  has  fallen 
delicately  around  it,  and  that  might  be 
rolled  otf  and  blown  away  by  a  passing 
breeze. 

After  this  you  will  not  see  the  blue- 
grass  so  beautiful.  The  seed  ripens  in 
June,  Already  the  slender  seed  stalks 
have  sprung  up  above  the  uniform  green 
level,  bearing  on  their  summits  the  fuzzy, 
l^lumy,  purplish  seed-vessels,  and  save 
the  soft,  feathery  undulations  of  these  as 
the  wind  sweeps  over  and  sways  them, 
the  beauty  of  the  blue -grass  is  gone. 
Moreover,  certain  robust  and  persistent 
weeds  and  grasses  have  been  growing 
apace,  roughening  and  diversifying  the 
sward,  so  that  the  vista  is  less  charming. 
During  July  and  August  the  blue-grass 
lies  comparatively  inactive,  resting  from 
the  effort  of  fructification,  and  missing,  as 
well,  frequent  showers  to  temper  the  sum- 
mer sunshine.  In  seasons  of  severe 
drouglit  it  even  dies  quite  away,  leaving 


the  surface  of  the  earth  as  bare  and  brown 
as  a  winter  landscape  or  an  arid  plain. 
Where  it  has  been  closely  grazed,  one  may, 
in  walking  over  it  at  such  times,  stir  such* 
a  dust  as  one  would  raise  on  a  highway; 
and  the  upturned,  half-exposed  I'ootlets 
seem  entirely  dead.  But  the  moderated 
heats  and  the  gentle  rains  that  usually 
come  with  the  passing  of  summer  bring 
on  a  second  vigorous  growth,  and  in  the 
course  of  several  weeks  the  landscaj^e  is 
covered  with  a  verdure  rivalling  the  lux- 
uriance of  spring. 

There  is  something  seemingly  incon- 
gruous in  this  marvellous  autumnal  reju- 
venescence of  the  blue-grass.  All  nature 
appears  content  and  resting.  The  grapes 
on  the  sunward  vineyard  slopes  have  re- 
ceived their  final  colorings  of  purple  and 
gold;  the  heavy  mast  is  beginning  to 
drop  in  the  forest,  follow^ed  by  the  silent 
lapse  of  the  russet  and  crimson  leaves; 
the  knee -deep  aftermath  has  paled  its 
green  in  the  waiting  autumn  fields;  the 
plump  children  are  stretching  out  their 
nut-stained  hands  toward  the  first  happy 
fire-glow  on  chill  dark  evenings;  and  the 
cricket  has  left  the  sere  dead  garden  for  a 
winter  ho.me  at  the  cheery  hearth.  Then, 
lol  as  if  by  some  freakish  return  of  the 
vanished  spring  to  the  very  edge  of  win- 
ter, the  pastures  are  suddenly  as  fresh  and 
green  as  those  of  May,  The  effect  on  one 
who  has  the  true  landscape  passion  is 
transporting  and  bewildering.  Such  con- 
trasts of  color  it  is  given  one  to  study  no- 
where but  in  blue-grass  lands.  It  is  as  if 
the  seasons  were  met  to  do  some  great 
piece  of  brocading.  One  sees  a  new  mean- 
ing in  Poe's  melancholy  thought  —  the 
leaves  of  the  many-colored  grass. 

All  winter  the  blue -grass  continues 
green — it  is  always  green,  of  course,  never 
blue — and  it  even  grows  a  little  then,  ex- 
cept when  the  ground  is  frozen.  Thus, 
year  after  year,  drawing  all  needful  nour- 
ishment from  the  constantly  disintegra- 
ting limestone  below,  flourishes  here  as 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  this  wonderful 
grass. 

But  what  of  all  this,  in  view  of  its  eco- 
nomic value  ?  Even  while  shivering  in 
the  bleak  winds  of  March,  the  young 
lambs  frolicked  away  from  the  distent 
teats  of  the  ewes,  with  growing  relish  for 
its  hardy  succulence,  and  by-and-by  they 
were  taken  into  market  the  sooner  and 
the  fatter  for  its  superior  developing  quali- 
ties.    During  the  long  summer,  foaming 
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pails  of  milk  and  bowls  of  golden  butter 
— retaining-  its  pure  flavor — have  testified 
to  the  Kentucky  housewife  with  what  de- 
light the  cows  have  ruminated  on  the 
capacious  stores  gathered  each  plentiful 
day.  The  Kentucky  farmer  knows,  too, 
that  the  distant  metropolitan  beef-eater 
will  in  time  have  good  reason  to  thank 
him  for  yonder  winding  herd  of  sleek 
young  steers  that  are  softly  brushing  their 
rounded  sides  with  their  long  white  silky 
tails,  while  they  plunge  their  puffing 
noses  into  its  depths  and  tear  away  huge 
mouthfuls  of  its  inexhaustible  richness. 
Thorough-bred  sire  and  dam  and  foal, 
also,  in  paddocks  or  deeper  pastures,  have 
drawn  from  it  their  unequalled  form  and 
quality  and  organization:  hardness  and 
solidity  of  bone,  strength  of  tendon,  firm- 
ness and  elasticity  of  muscle,  power  of 
nerve,  and  capacity  of  lung.  Even  the 
Falstatt'  porlcers,  their  little  eyes  gleaming 
with  gluttonous  enjoyment,  have  looked 
to  it  for  the  shaping  of  their  posthumous 
hams  and  the  padding  of  their  long  back- 
bones in  depths  of  snowy  lard.  In  win- 
ter, mules  and  sheep  and  horses  paw  away 
the  snow  to  get  at  the  green  shoots  that 
lie  covered  over  beneath  the  full,  rank 
growth  of  autumn,  or  they  And  it  attract- 
ive provender  in  their  ricks  as  hay.  Still, 
for  all  that  live  upon  it,  here  it  is  peren- 
nial and  abundant,  beautiful  and  benefi- 


cent— one  of  the  direct  causes  of  the  su- 
periority of  Kentucky  live  stock,  the  first 
great  natural  factor  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  Kentucky  people.  What  wonder  if 
the  Kentuckian,  like  the  Greek  of  old, 
should  wish  to  have  even  his  paradise 
well  set  in  grass,  or  that,  with  a  knowing 
humor  peculiarly  his  own,  he  should 
smile  at  David's  expense  for  saying,  "  He 
maketh  his  grass  to  grow  upon  the  mount- 
ains," inasmuch  as  the  only  grass  really 
worth  speaking  of  grows  on  a  certain 
well-known  plain ! 

II.— THE  BLUE-GRASS  LANDSCAPE. 

But  if  grass  is  the  first  element  in  the 
lovely  Kentucky  landscape,  as  it  must  be 
in  every  other  one,  by  no  means  should  it 
be  thought  sole  or  chief.  In  Dante,  as 
Ruskin  points  out,  whenever  the  country 
is  to  be  beautiful,  we  come  into  open  air 
and  open  meadows.  Homer,  too,  places 
the  sirens  in  a  meadow  when  they  are  to 
sing.  Over  the  blue-grass,  therefore,  one 
walks  into  the  open  air  and  open  meadows 
of  the  blue-grass  land. 

This  has  long  had  some  reputation  for 
])eing  one  of  the  very  beautiful  spots  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  consider  for  a  moment 
those  elements  of  natural  scenery  where- 
in alone  the  beauty  could  consist.  Or 
perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  ask  whether 
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this  reputation  be  not  a  mere  local  pi'eju- 
dice — one  of  those  local  illusions  of  land- 
scape which  involve  the  transference  of 
the  beholder's  own  tender  feelings  to  the 
objects  of  the  natural  world.  The  an- 
swer will  best  be  given  by  beginning  to 
describe  this  country  without  reference  to 
human  presence  or  interference. 

One  might  well  say,  first  of  all,  that 
the  landscape  possesses  what  is  so  very 
rare  even  in  beautiful  landscapes — the 
quahty  of  gracefulness.  Nowhere  does 
one  encounter  vertical  lines  or  violent 
slopes,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  there 
perfectly  level  stretches  like  those  that 
make  the  green  fields  monotonous  in  the 
Dutch  lowlands.  The  dark,  finely  sifted 
soil  lies  deep  over  all  the  limestone  hills, 
filling  out  their  chasms  to  evenness, 
and  rounding  their  jagged  or  precipitous 
edges,  very  much  as  a  heavy  snow  at 
night  will  leave  the  morning  landscape 
with  mitigated  ruggedness  and  softer 
curves.  The  long  slow  action  of  water 
has  further  moulded  everything  into  sym- 
metry, so  that  the  low  ancient  hills  de- 
scend to  the  valleys  in  exquisite  folds  and 
uninterrupted  slopes.  The  whole  great 
plain  undulates  away  league  after  league 
toward  the  distant  horizon  in  an  endless 
succession  of  gentle  convex  surfaces — like 
the  easy  swing  of  the  sea — presenting  a 
panorama  of  subdued  swells  and  retiring 
surges.  Everything  in  the  blue  -  grass 
country  is  billowy  and  afloat.  The  spirit 
of  it  is  intermediate  between  that  of  vio- 
lent energy  and  complete  repose;  and  the 
effect  of  this  mild  activity  is  kept  from 
becoming  monotonous  by  the  accidental 
perspective  of  position,  creating  fresh 
vistas  with  an  infinite  variety  of  charm- 
ing details. 

One  traces  this  quality  of  gracefulness 
elsewhere — in  the  labyrinthine  courses  of 
the  restful  streams,  in  the  disposition  of 
forest  mosses,  in  the  free,  unstudied  suc- 
cession of  meadow,  field,  and  lawn.  Sure- 
ly it  is  just  this  order  of  low  hill  scen- 
ery, just  these  buoyant  undulations,  that 
should  be  covered  with  the  blue -grass. 
Had  Hawthorne  ever  looked  on  this  land- 
scape when  most  beautiful,  he  could  nev- 
er have  said  of  England  tliat  "  no  other 
country  will  ever  have  this  charm  of  love- 
ly verdure." 

The  most  characteristically  beautiful 
spots  on  the  blue-grass  landsca})0  are  the 
woodland  pastures.  A  Kentucky  wheat 
field,  a  Kentucky  meadow,  a  Kentucky 


lawn,  may  be  found  elsewhere;  but  a  Ken- 
tucky sylvan  slope  has  a  loveliness  unique 
and  local.  Rightly  do  all  poets  make 
pre-eminently  beautiful  countries  abound 
in  trees.  John  Burroughs,  writing  with 
enthusiasm  of  English  woods,  has  said  that 
' '  in  midsummer  the  hair  of  our  trees  seems 
to  stand  on  end;  the  woods  have  a  fright- 
ened look,  or  as  if  they  were  just  recover- 
ing from  a  debauch."  This  is  not  true  of 
the  Kentucky  woods,  unless  it  be  in  some 
season  of  protracted  drought.  The  foli- 
age of  the  Kentucky  trees  is  not  thin  nor 
dishevelled,  the  leaves  crowd  thick  to  the 
very  ends  of  the  boughs,  and  spread  them- 
selves full  to  the  sky,  making,  where  they 
are  close  together,  under-spaces  of  green- 
lighted  gloom  scarcely  shot  through  by 
some  shafted  sunbeam.  Indeed,  one  oft- 
en finds  here  the  perfection  of  tree  forms. 
I  mean  that  exceedingly  rare  develop- 
ment which  enables  the  extremities  of  the 
boughs  to  be  carried  out  to  the  very  limit 
of  the  curve  that  nature  intends  the  tree 
to  define  as  the  peculiar  shape  of  its  spe- 
cies. Any  but  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, of  course,  leaves  the  outline  jagged, 
faulty,  and  untrue.  Here  and  there  over 
the  blue-grass  landscape  one's  eye  rests  on 
a  cone-shaped,  or  dome-shaped,  or  invert- 
ed pear-shaped,  or  fan-shaped  tree.  Nor 
are  fullness  of  leafage  and  perfection  of 
form  alone  to  be  noted ;  pendency  of 
boughs  is  another  distinguishing  feature. 
One  who  loves  and  closely  studies  trees 
will  note  here  the  comparative  absence  of 
woody  stiffness.  It  is  expected  that  the 
willow  and  the  elm  should  droop  their 
branches.  Here  the  same  characteristic 
strikes  you  in  the  wild  cherry,  the  maple, 
and  the  sycamore — even  in  great  walnuts 
and  ashes  and  oaks;  and  I  have  occasion- 
ally discovered  exceeding  grace  of  form  in 
hackberries  (which  usually  look  paralytic 
and  as  if  waiting  to  hobble  away  on 
crutches),  in  locusts,  and  in  the  harsh 
hickories — loved  by  Tlioreau. 

But  to  return  from  these  details  to  the 
woodland  pastures  as  wholes.  Tliej^  are 
the  last  vestiges  of  that  unbroken  prime- 
val forest  that,  togetlier  w^ith  cane-brakes 
and  pea  vines,  covered  the  face  of  the 
country  when  it  w^as  first  beheld  by  the 
pioneers.  No  blue-grass  then.  In  these 
woods  the  timber  has  been  so  largely  cut 
out  that  the  remaining  treesof  ten  stand  out 
clearly  revealed  in  their  entire  form  on  the 
landscape,  their  far-reaching  boughs  per- 
haps not  even  touching  those  of  their 
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nearest  neighbor,  or  else  interlacing;  them 
with  ineffectual  fondness.  There  is  some- 
thing- pathetic  in  the  sight,  and  in  the 
thouo-ht  of  those  innumerable  stricken 
ones  that  in  years  agone  were  dismem- 
bered for  cord- wood  and  kitchen  stoves 
and  the  vast  fire-places  of  old-time  negro 
cabins.  In  the  truly  blue-grass  pasture  all 
undergrowth  and  weeds  are  annually  cut 
down,  so  that  the  massive  trunks  are  re- 
vealed from  a  distance;  all  the  better  be- 
cause the  branches  seldom  are  lower  than 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  above  the  earth. 
Thus  in  its  daily  course  the  sun  strikes 
every  point  beneath  the  broad  branches, 
and  nourishes  the  blue -grass  up  to  the 
very  roots.  All  savagery,  all  wildness,  is 
taken  out  of  them ;  they  are  full  of  tender- 
ness and  repose — of  the  utmost  delicacy 
and  elegance.  Beneath,  over  all  the  grace- 
ful earth,  spreads  the  flowing  green,  uni- 
form and  universal.  Above  this  stand  the 
full,  swelling  trunks — warm  browns  and 
pale  grays— often  lichen-flecked  or  moss- 
enamelled.  Over  these  expand  the  vast 
domes  and  canopies  of  impenetrable  leaf- 
age. And  falling  down  upon  tliese  comes 
the  placid  sunshine  through  a  sky  of  ceru- 
lean blueness,  and  ])ast  the  sno  wy  zones  of 
gleaming  cloud.  The  very  individuality 
of  the  tree  comes  out  as  it  never  can  in 
denser  x)laces.  Always  the  most  truly 
human  object  in  still,  voiceless  nature,  it 
here  throws  out  its  arms  to  you  with  ges- 
tures of  imploring  tenderness,  with  what 


Wordsworth  called  "the  soft  eye-music  of 
slow- waving  boughs."  One  can  not  travel 
far,  no  matter  where  he  be  in  the  blue-grass 
country,  without  coming  upon  one  of  these 
woodland  strips. 

Of  the  artistic  service  rendered  the  land- 
scape of  this  region  by  other  elements  of 
scenery — atmosphere  and  cloud  and  sky — 
much  might,  but  little  may  be  said.  The 
atmosphere  is  sometimes  crystalline,  some- 
times full  of  that  intense  repose  of  dazzling 
light  which  one,  without  ever  having 
seen  them,  knows  to  be  on  canvases  of 
Turner.  Then,  again,  it  is  amber-hued, 
or  tinged  with  soft  blue,  graduated  to  pur- 
ple shadows  on  the  horizon.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  cloud  sky 
is  one  of  strongly  outlined  forms;  the 
great  white  cumuli  di*ift  over,  with  every 
majesty  of  design  and  grace  of  grouping; 
but  there  come,  in  milder  seasons,  many 
days  wiien  one  may  see  three  cloud  belts 
in  the  heavens  at  the  same  time,  the  low- 
est far,  far  away,  and  the  highest  brush- 
ing sGftly,  as  it  were,  past  the  very  dome 
of  the  inviolable  blue.  You  turn  your  eye 
then  downward  to  see  the  light  wander- 
ing wistfully  among  the  low  distant  hills, 
and  the  sweet  tremulous  shadows  crossing 
the  summer  meadows  with  timid  cadences. 
It  is  a  beautiful  country;  the  Kentucky 
skies  are  not  the  cold,  hard,  brilliant,  hid- 
eous things  that  so  many  writers  on  nature 
among  us  broadly  style  American  skies 
(usually  meaning  New  England  skies, 
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however),  as  contrasted  with  skies  Eu- 
ropean. They  are  at  times  ineffably 
warm  in  tone  and  tender  in  hue,  g-ivinj^ 
aerial  distances  magical  and  fathomless 
above,  and  throwing"  down  upon  the 
varied  soft  harmonious  greens  of  the 
landscape  below,  upon  its  rich  browns 
and  weathered  grays  and  whole  scheme 
of  terrene  colors,  a  flood  of  radiance  as 
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bountiful  and  transfiguring  as  it  is  chas- 
tened and  benign. 

But  why  malce  a  description  of  the  blue- 
grass  region  of  Kentucky  ?  What  one 
sees  may  be  only  what  he  feels — may  be 
only  intricate  affinities  between  nature 
and  self  that  were  developed  long  ago,  and 
have  become  too  deep  to  be  viewed  as  re- 
lations or  illusions.  What  two  human 
beings  find  the  same  things  in  the  face  of 
a  third,  or  in  nature's  ?  Descriptions  of 
scenery  are  notoriously  disappointing  to 
those  whose  taste  in  landscape  is  differ- 
ent, or  who  have  little  or  no  sentiment  for 
pure  landscape  beauty  at  all.  So  one  com- 
ing hither  might  be  sorely  disappointed. 
No  mountains;  no  strips  of  distant  blue 
gleaming  water  nor  lawny  cascades;  no 
grandeur;  no  majesty;  no  wild  pictur- 
esqueness.  The  chords  of  landscape  har- 
mony are  very  simple;  nothing  but  soft- 
ness and  amenity,  grace  and  repose,  deli- 
cacy and  elegance.  One  might  fail  at  sea- 
sons to  find  even  these.  This  is  a  beautiful 
country,  but  no  paradise;  there  come  days 
when  the  climate  shows  as  ugly  a  temper 
as  is  possible  in  even  a  perfectly  civilized 
human  being.  No  little  of  the  finest  tim- 
ber has  been  lost  to  it  by  storms.  The  sky 
is  sometimes  for  days  one  great  blank  face 
of  grewsome  gray.  In  winter  you  laugh 
with  chattering  teeth  at  those  who  call 
this  "the South,"  the  thermometer  in  your 
hand  perhaps  registering  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  degrees  below  zero.  In  summer  it 
occurs  to  you  that  the  name  was  no  mis- 
take, but  only  a  half-truth.  It  is  only  by 
visiting  this  region  during  some  lovely 
season,  or  by  dwelling  here  from  year  to 
year,  and  seeing  it  in  all  the  humors  of 
storm  and  sunshine,  that  one  can  fall  in 
love  with  it. 

III.-BLUE  GRASS  FERTILITY. 

But  the  ideal  landscape  of  daily  life 
must  not  be  merely  beautiful,  it  should 
be  also  useful.  With  what  may  not  the 
fertility  of  this  region  be  truthfully  com- 
pared ?  With  the  valleys  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, the  Shenandoah,  and  the  Genesee; 
with  the  richest  lands  of  Lombardy  and 
Belgium ;  with  the  most  fertile  districts 
of  England.  The  evidences  of  this  fer- 
tility are  everywhere  apparent.  Nature, 
even  in  those  places  where  she  has  been 
forced  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  to  bear 
so  much  at  the  hands  of  a  not  always  ju- 
dicious agriculture,  unceasingly  struggles 
to  cover  herself  with  bushes  of  all  sorts 


and  nameless  annual  weeds  and  grasses. 
Even  the  blue-grass  contends  in  vain  for 
complete  possession  of  its  freehold.  One 
is  forced,  living  here  year  after  year,  to 
note,  even  though  without  the  least  senti- 
ment, the  rich  pageant  of  transitory  wild 
bloom  thsit  will  force  a  passage  for  itself 
over  the  landscape:  firmaments  of  golden 
dandelions  in  the  lawns;  vast  beds  of  vio- 
lets, gray  and  blue,  in  dimmer  boskj 
glades;  patches  of  flaunting  sunflowers 
along  the  road-sides;  purple  thistles,  and, 
of  deeper  purple  still,  and  far  denser 
growth,  beautiful  iron-weed  in  the  v/oods; 
with  many  clumps  of  alder  bloom,  and 
fast-extending  patches  of  perennial  black- 
berry, and  groups  of  delicate  May-apples, 
and  whole  fields  of  dog-fennel  and  golden- 
rod.  And  why  mention  coarser  things — 
indomitable  dock  and  gigantic  poke,  burrs 
and  plenteous  nightshade,  and  mullein 
and  plantain,  with  dusty  gray-green  rag- 
weed and  thrifty  fox-tail? — an  innumera- 
ble throng! 

Maize  and  pumpkins  and  beans  grow 
together  in  a  field— a  triple  crop.  Nature 
perfects  them  all,  yet  must  do  more. 
Scarcely  have  the  ploughs  left  the  long 
furrows  before  there  springs  up  a  varied 
wild  growth,  and  a  fourth  crop,  morning- 
glories,  festoon  the  tall  tassels  of  the  In- 
dian corn  ere  the  knife  can  be  laid  against 
the  stalk.  Harvest  fields  usually  have 
their  stubble  well  hidden  by  a  rich,  deep 
aftermath.  Garden  patches,  for  all  that 
persistent  hoe  and  rake  can  do,  commonly 
look  at  last  like  spots  given  over  to  weeds 
and  grasses.  Sidewalks  quickly  lose  their 
borders.  Pavements  would  soon  disap- 
pear from  sight;  the  winding  of  a  distant 
stream  through  the  fields  can  be  readily 
followed  by  the  line  of  communistic  vege- 
tation that  rushes  there  to  fight  for  life, 
from  the  minutest  creeping  vines  to  forest 
trees.  Every  neglected  fence  corner  be- 
comes an  area  for  a  fresh  colony.  Leave 
one  of  these  sweet,  humanized  woodland 
pastpres  alone  for  a  short  period  of  years, 
it  runs  wild  with  a  dense  young  natural 
forest;  vines  shoot  up  to  the  tops  of  the 
tallest  trees,  and  then  tumble  over  in 
green  sprays  on  the  heads  of  others. 

A  kind,  true,  patient,  self-helpful  soil 
if  ever  there  was  one!  Some  of  these 
lands  after  being  cultivated,  not  always 
scientilically,  but  always  without  artificial 
fertilizers,  for  more  than  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  are  now,  if  properly  treated, 
equal  in  productiveness  to  the  best  farm- 
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ing  lands  of  England .  The  farmer  from 
one  of  these  old  fields  will  take  two  dif- 
ferent crops  in  a  season.  He  gets  two 
cutting's  of  clover  from  a  meadow,  and 
has  rich  grazing  left.  A  few  of  these 
counties  have  at  a  time  produced  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  hemp  product  of  the 
United  States.  The  State  itself  has  at 
different  times  stood  first  in  wheat  and 
hemp  and  Indian  corn  and  wool  and  to- 
bacco and  flax,  and  this  although  half  its 
territory  is  covered  with  virgin  forests. 
When  lands  under  improper  treatment 
have  become  impoverished,  their  product- 
iveness has  been  restored,  not  by  artificial 
fertilizers,  but  by  simple  rotation  of  crops, 
with  nature's  own  help.  The  soil  rests 
on  decomposable  limestone,  which  annu- 
ally gives  up  to  it  in  solution  all  the  es- 
sential mineral  plant  food  that  a  judicious 
system  of  agriculture  should  ever  remove. 

The  transition  from  material  conditions 
to  the  forms  of  life  that  they  insure  is 
here  natural.  Soil  and  air  and  climate, 
the  entire  aggregate  of  influences  happily 
co-operative,  make  this  region  beyond 
question  the  finest  grazing  district  in  the 
world.  The  Kentucky  horse  has  carried 
the  reputation  of  the  country  into  regions 
where  even  the  people  could,  perhaps, 
have  never  made  it  so  well  known.  Your 
expert  in  the  breeding  of  thorough-breds 
will  tell  you  that  the  muscular  fibre  of 
the  blue-grass  animal  is  to  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania-bred  horses  as  silk  to  cot- 
ton, and  the  texture  of  his  bone,  when 
compared  with  the  latter's,  much  as  ivoi*y 
beside  pumice-stone.  If  taken  to  the 
Eastern  States,  in  twelve  generations  he 
is  no  longer  the  same  breed  of  horse.  His 
blood  fertilizes  American  stock  the  con- 
tinent over.  Jersey  cattle  brought  here 
increase  in  size.  Sires  come  to  Kentucky 
to  make  themselves  and  their  offspring 
famous.  The  people  themselves  are  a 
fecund  race.  Out  of  this  State  have  gone 
more  to  enrich  the  citizenship  of  the  na- 
tion than  all  the  other  States  together 
have  been  able  to  send  into  it.  So  at 
least  your  loyal-hearted  Kentuckian  looks 
at  the  rather  delicate  subject  of  inter-State 
migration.  Let  all  the  forces  of  iiature 
receive  their  due  share  of  credit,  likewise. 
By  actual  measurement  the  Kentucky  vol- 
unteers during  the  civil  war  were  found  to 
surpass  all  others  (except  Tennesseeans) 
in  height  and  weight,  whether  coming 
from  the  United  States  or  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe.    But  for  the  great-headed 


Scandinavians,  they  would  have  been  first, 
also,  in  circumference  around  the  fore- 
head and  occiput.  Still  it  is  conceded  that 
Kentucky  has  little  or  no  literature. 

One  element  that  should  be  conspicu- 
ous in  all  very  fertile  countries  does  not 
strike  the  observer  here — much  beautiful 
water;  no  other  State  h  as  a  frontag-e  on 
navigable  rivers  equal  to  that  of  Ken- 
tucky. But  in  the  blue-grass  region  there 
are  few  limpid,  lovely,  smaller  streams. 
Wonderful  springs  there  are  in  places, 
and  vast  stores  of  water  there  must  be  in 
the  cavernous  earth  below ;  but  the  land- 
scape lacks  the  charm  of  this  element — 
clear,  rushing,  musical,  abundant.  The 
water-courses,  ever  winding  and  graceful, 
are  apt  to  be  either  swollen  and  turbid  or 
insignificant;  of  late  years  the  beds  seem 
less  full  also — a  change  consequent,  per- 
haps, upon  the  denudation  of  forest  lands. 
In  a  dry  season  the  historic  Elkhorn  seems 
little  more  than  a  ganglion  of  precarious 
pools. 

IY._AGRICULTURAL  AND  DOMESTIC 
ASPECTS  OF  RURAL  LIFE. 

The  best  artists  who  have  painted  cul- 
tivated ground  have  always  been  very 
careful  to  limit  the  area  of  the  crops. 
Undoubtedly  the  substitution  of  a  more 
scientific  agriculture  for  the  loose  and 
easy  ways  of  primitive  husbandrj^  has 
changed  the  key-note  of  rural  existence 
from  a  tender  Virgilian  sentiment  to  a 
coarser  strain,  and  as  life  becomes  more 
unsophisticated  it  grows  less  picturesque. 
When  the  old  work  of  the  reaper  is  done 
by  a  fat  man  with  a  flaming  face,  sitting 
on  a  cast-iron  machine,  and  smoking  a 
cob  pipe,  your  artist  will  leave  the  fields 
as  soon  as  possible.  Figures  have  a  ter- 
rible power  to  destroy  sentiment  in  pure 
landscape;  so  have  houses.  When  one 
leaves  nature,  pure  and  simple,  in  the 
blue-grass  country,  he  must  accordingly 
pick  his  way  circumspectly  or  go  amiss 
in  his  search  for  the  beautiful.  If  his 
taste  lead  him  to  desire  in  landscapes  the 
finest  evidences  of  human  labor,  the  high 
artificial  finish  of  a  minutely  careful  civ- 
ilization, he  will  here  find  great  disap- 
pointment awaiting  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  delight  in  those  exquisite  ru- 
ral spots  of  the  Old  World  with  pictur- 
esque bits  of  homestead  architecture  and 
the  perfection  of  horticultural  and  unob- 
trusive botanical  details,  he  will  be  no 
less  aggrieved.     What  he  sees  here  is 
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neither  the  most  scientific  farming",  sim- 
ply economic  and  utiUtarian — raw  and 
rude — nor  that  cultiv^ated  desire  for  the 
elements  in  nature  to  be  so  moulded  by 
the  hand  of  man  that  they  will  fuse  har- 
moniously and  inextricably  with  his  hab- 
itations and  his  work. 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  taken 
up  by  a  succession  of  farms.  Each  of 
these,  except,  of  course,  the  very  small 
ones,  presents  to  the  eye  the  variation  of 
meadow,  field,  and  woodland  pasture,  to- 
gether with  the  homestead  and  the  sur- 
rounding grounds  of  orchard,  garden,  and 
lawn.  The  entire  landscape  is  thus  caught 
in  a  vast  net- work  of  fences.  The  Ken- 
tuckian  retains  his  English  ancestors'  love 
of  inclosures;  but  the  uncertain  tenure  of 
estates  beyond  a  single  generation  does 
not  encourage  him  to  make  them  the 
most  durable.  One  does,  indeed,  notice 
here  and  there  throughout  the  country 
stone  walls  of  blue  limestone,  that  give 
an  aspect  of  substantial  repose  and  com- 
fortable firmness  to  the  scenery  by  their 
solid  masonry.  But  the  farmer  dreads 
their  costliness,  even  though  his  own  hill- 
sides furnish  him  an  abundant  quarry. 


He  knows  that  unless  the  foundations 
are  laid  like  those  of  a  house,  the  thawing 
earth  will  unsettle  them,  that  water,  freez- 
ing as  it  trickles  through  the  crevices, 
will  force  the  stones  out  of  their  places, 
and  that  breaches  will  be  made  in  them 
by  boys  on  a  hunt  whenever  and  wherever 
it  shall  be  necessary  in  order  to  get  at  a 
lurking  or  a  sorely  pressed  rabbit  that  has 
crept  within.  It  is  ludicrously  true  that 
the  most  terrible  destroyer  of  stone  walls 
in  this  country  is  the  small  boy  hunting  a 
hare,  with  an  appetite  for  game  that  knows 
no  geological  impediment.  Therefore  one 
hears  of  fewer  limestone  fences  being  built 
of  late  years,  even  of  some  being  torn 
down  and  superseded  by  plank  fences  or 
post-and-rail  fences,  or  by  the  newer  barb- 
ed-wire fence  —  an  economic  device  that 
will  probably  become  as  popular  in  re- 
gions wliere  stone  and  timber  were  never 
to  be  had  as  in  others,  like  this,  where 
timber  has  been  ignorantly,  wantonly  sac- 
rificed. It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  know 
that  one  of  the  most  expensive,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  hideous,  fences  ever  in 
vogue  here  is  falling  into  disuse.  I  mean 
the  worm -fence — called  worm  because  it 
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wriggled  over  the  landscape  like  a  long 
brown  caterpillar,  the  stakes  being  tlie 
bristles  along  its  back,  and  because  it  now 
and  then  ate  up  a  noble  walnut-tree  close 
by,  or  a  kingly  oak,  or  frightened,  trem- 
bling ash — a  worm  that  decided  the  des- 
tiny of  forests.  A  pleasure  it  is,  too,  to 
come  occasionally  upon  an  Osage  orange 
hedge-row,  which  is  a  green  eternal  fence. 
But  you  will  not  find  many  of  these.  It 
is  generally  too  much  to  ask  of  an  Amer- 
ican, even  though  he  be  a  Kentuckian,  to 
wait  for  a  hedge  to  grow  and  make  him 
a  fence.  When  he  takes  a  notion  to  have 
a  fence,  he  wants  it  put  up  before  Satur- 
day night. 

If  the  Kentuckian,  like  the  English- 
man, is  fond  of  walling  himself  around, 
though  with  but  a  worm-fence,  like  the 
Frenchman,  he  loves  long,  straight  roads. 
You  will  not  find  elsewhere  in  America 
such  highways  as  the  Kentuckian  has 
constructed  all  over  his  country — broad, 
smooth,  level,  white,  glistening  turnpikes 
of  the  macadamized  limestone.  It  is  a 
luxury  to  drive  upon  them,  and  also  an 
expense,  as  one  will  discover  before  he 
has  passed  through  many  toll-gates.  He 
could  travel  more  cheaply  on  the  finest 
railway  on  the  continent,  though  of 
course  it  will  not  be  himself,  but  his 
horses  and  vehicle,  that  are  paid  for. 
What  Richard  Grant  White  thought  it 
worth  while  to  record  as  a  rare  and  in- 
teresting sight — a  man  on  an  English 
highway  breaking  stones  —  is  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence  here.  All  limestone  for 
all  these  hundreds  of  miles  of  roads,  hav- 
ing been  quarried  here  and  there,  almost 
anywhere,  near  each  of  them,  and  then 
having  been  carted  and  strewn  along  the 
road-side,  is  broken  by  a  hammer  in  the 
hand  of  a  man.  By  the  highway  he  sits 
— usually  an  Irishman — pecking  away  at 
a  long  rugged  pile  as  though  he  were 
good  to  live  for  a  thousand  years.  Some- 
how, in  patience,  he  always  gets  to  the 
other  end  of  his  hard  row.  But  if,  some 
bright  Easter  morn,  you  sit  for  a  moment 
beside  him,  and  speak  to  him  sympathet- 
ically of  labor  and  of  life,  his  tears  will 
sprinkle  his  dusty  hands,  showing  his 
heart  is  elsewhere. 

One  can  not  sojourn  long  here  without 
coming  to  conceive  an  interest  in  this  lime- 
stone, and  loving  to  meet  its  rich  warm 
hues  on  the  landscape.  It  has  made  a 
deal  of  history :  limestone  blue-grass, lime- 
stone water,  limestone  roads,  limestone 


fences,  limestone  bridges  and  arches,lime- 
stone  engineering  architecture,  limestone 
water-mills,  limestone  spring-houses  and 
homesteads — limestone Kentuckians  I  Out- 
side of  Scripture  no  people  was  ever  so 
like  to  be  founded  on  a  rock.  It  might  be 
well  to  note,  likewise,  that  the  soil  of  this 
region  is  what  scientists  call  sedentary — 
called  so  because  it  sits  quietly  on  the  rocks, 
not  because  the  people  sit  quietly  on  it. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  picturesque  bits 
in  the  blue-grass  country,  architecturally, 
are  those  old  stone  water-mills  and  old 
stone  homesteads  —  landmarks  each  for 
separate  trains  of  ideas  that  run  to  poetry 
and  to  history.  The  latter,  built  some  of 
them  by  descendants  of  pioneers  near- 
ly a  hundred  years  ago,  stand  gray  with 
years,  but  good  for  nameless  years  to  come : 
great  low  chimneys,  deep  little  windows, 
thick  walls,  mighty  fire-places;  situated 
usually  with  keen  discretion  on  an  eleva- 
tion near  a  spring,  just  as  a  Saxon  fore- 
father would  have  placed  them  centuries 
ago.  Happily  one  will  see  the  water  of 
this  spring  issuing  still  from  a  recess  in 
a  hill-side,  with  an  overhanging  ledge  of 
rock — the  entrance  to  this  cavern  being 
walled  across  and  closed  with  a  gate,  thus 
making,  according  to  ancient  fashion,  a 
simple  natural  spring-house  and  dairy. 

Something  like  a  feeling  of  exasperation 
is  apt  to  come  over  one  when  he  turns 
from  these  to  the  typical  modern  houses. 
Nowhere,  certainly,  in  rural  America,  are 
there,  within  the  same  area,  more  substan- 
tial, comfortable  homesteads  than  here. 
They  are  nothing  if  not  spacious  and 
healthful,  frame  or  brick,  two  stories, 
shingle  roofs.  But  they  lack  characteris- 
tic physiognomy;  they  have  no  harmony 
with  the  landscape,  nor  with  each  other, 
nor  often  with  themselves.  They  are  not 
beautiful  when  new,  and  can  never  be 
beautiful  when  old,  for  the  beauty  of  new- 
ness and  the  beauty  of  oldness  alike  de- 
pend on  beauty  of  form  and  color,  which 
here* is  lacking.  One  longs  for  the  sight 
of  a  rural  Gothic  cottage,  which  would 
harmonize  so  well  with  the  order  of  the 
scenery,  or  for  a  light,  elegant  villa  that 
should  overlook  these  light  and  elegant 
undulations  of  a  beautiful  and  varied 
landscape.  It  must  be  understood  that 
there  are  notable  exceptions  to  these  state- 
ments even  in  the  outlying  districts  of 
the  blue-grass  country,  and  that  they  do 
not  at  all  apply  to  the  environs  of  the 
towns,  nor  to  the  towns  themselves. 
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spent  upon  the  parlor,  which  constitutes  but  not  enough.    You  will  find  a  show 
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the  usual  ceremonial  dessert  of  American  of  flowers  at  the  poorest  houses,  though 

entertainment.    The  grounds  around  the  but  geranium  slips  in  miscellaneous  tins 

houses  are  not  kept  in  the  best  order,  and  pottery.     But, on  the  other  hand,  you 

The  typical  rural  Kentucky  housewife  do  not  generally  see  around  more  2)rosper- 
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ous  homes  any  such  parterres  or  beds  as 
there  is  money  enough  to  spend  on,  and 
time  enough  to  tend,  and  grounds  to  jus- 
tify. 

A  like  spirit  is  shown  by  the  ordinary 
blue  -  grass  farmer.  His  management 
strikes  you  as  not  the  pink  of  tidiness, not 
tlie  model  of  systematic  thrift.  Excep- 
tions exist — many  exceptions — but  they 
care  for  themselves ;  the  rule  holds  good. 
One  can  not  travel  here  in  summer  or 
autumn  without  observing  that  weeds 
flourish  where  they  can  possibly  do  no- 
thing but  harm  and  create  ugliness; 
fences  often  go  long  unrepaired ;  gates 
may  be  found  swinging  on  one  hinge. 
He  misuses  his  long-cultivated  fields;  he 
cuts  down  his  scant,  precious  trees.  His 
energy  is  not  tireless,  his  watchfulness 
not  sleepless.  Why  should  they  be  ?  Hu- 
man life  here  is  not  massed  and  swarming. 
The  occupation  of  the  soil  is  not  close  and 
niggard.  The  landscape  is  not  even  com- 
pact, much  less  crowded.  There  is  room 
for  more,  plenty  for  more  to  eat.  No 
man  here,  like  the  ancient  Roman  prgetor, 
ever  decided  how  often  one  might,  without 
trespass,  gather  the  acorns  that  fall  from 
his  neighbors'  trees.  No  woman  ever 
went  through  a  blue-grass  harvest  field 
gleaning.  Ruth's  vocation  is  gone.  By 
nature  the  Kentuckian  is  no  rigid  econo- 
mist. By  birth,  education,  tradition,  and 
inherited  tendencies  he  is  not  a  country 
clout,  but  a  rural  gentleman.  His  ideal 
of  life  is  neither  vast  wealth  nor  personal 
distinction,  but  solid  comfort  in  material 
conditions,  and  the  material  conditions 
are  easy:  fertility  of  soil,  annual  excess  of 
production  over  consumption,  compara- 
tive thinness  of  population.  So  he  does 
not  brace  himself  for  the  tense  struggle  of 
life  as  it  goes  on  in  centres  of  fierce  terri- 
torial shoulder-pushing.  He  can  afford 
to  indulge  his  slackness  of  endeavor.  He 
is  neither  an  alert  aggressive  agricultur- 
ist, nor  a  landscape  gardener,  nor  a  pur- 
veyor  of  commodities  to  the  green-grocer. 
If  the  world  wants  vegetables,  let  it  raise 
them.  He'll  not  work  himself  to  death 
for  other  people,  though  they  pay  him  for 
it.  His  wife  is  a  lady,  not  a  domestic  la- 
borer; and  it  is  her  privilege,  in  household 
affairs,  placidly  to  surround  herself  with 
an  abundance  which  the  straining  life- 
long female  economists  of  other  regions 
not  necessary  to  name  would  regard  with 
conscientious  and  furious  indignation. 

In  truth, there  is  much  evidence  to  show 


that  this  park-like  country,  intersected  by 
many  beautiful  railroads,  turnpikes,  and 
shaded  picturesque  lanes,  will  become  less 
and  less  an  agricultural  district,  more 
and  more  a  region  of  unequalled  pastur- 
age, and  hence  a  thousand  times  more 
park-like  still.  One  great  interest  abides 
here,  of  course — the  manufacture  of  old 
Bourbon  whiskey.  Another  interest  has 
only  within  the  last  few  years  been  devel- 
oped— the  cultivation  of  tobacco,for  which 
it  was  formerly  thought  that  the  blue- 
grass  soils  were  not  adapted.  But  as  years 
go  by,  the  stock  interests  invite  more  cap- 
ital, demand  more  attention,  give  more 
pleasure — in  a  word,  strike  the  full  chord 
of  modern  interest  by  furnishing  an  un- 
paralleled means  of  speculative  profit. 

Forty  years  ago  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  State  were  engaged  in  writ- 
ing essays  and  prize  papers  on  scientific 
agriculture.  A  regular  trotting  track  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  country. 
Nothing  was  thought  of  the  breeding  and 
training  of  horses  with  reference  to  devel- 
opment of  greater  speed.  Pacing  horses 
were  fashionable ;  and  two  great  rivals  in 
this  seductive  gait  having  been  brought 
together  for  a  trial  of  speed,  in  lieu  of  a 
track,  paced  a  mighty  race  over  a  river- 
bottom  flat !  We  have  changed  all  that. 
The  gentlemen  no  longer  write  their  es- 
says. The  trotting  horse  will  soon,  un- 
doubtedly, be  admitted  to  manhood  suf- 
frage here,  much  as  beef  once  won  the 
spurs  of  knighthood.  He  has  already, 
even  without  the  right  of  voting,  been 
styled  the  first  citizen.  The  great  agri- 
cultural fairs  of  the  State  have  modified 
their  exhibits  with  reference  to  him  alone, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  people 
give  afternoon  after  afternoon  to  the  con- 
templation of  his  beauty  and  his  speed. 
His  one  rival  is  the  thorough-bred,  who 
goes  on  running  faster  and  faster.  By- 
aiid-by  time  will  be  no  more.  One  of  the 
brief  code  of  nine  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  young  Kentucky  common- 
wealth that  Avere  passed  in  the  first  legis- 
lative assembly  ever  held  west  of  the  Al- 
leghanies  dealt  with  the  preservation  of 
the  breed  of  horses.  Nothing  was  said  of 
education.  The  Kentuckian  loves  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  not  forget- 
ting that  he  once  ran  race-horses.  These 
great  interests,  not  overlooking  the  cattle 
interest,  the  manufacture  of  whiskey,  and 
the  raising  of  tobacco,  will  no  doubt  con- 
stitute the  future  determining  factors  in 
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the  history  of  this  country.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  North- 
ern and  Eastern  palate  at  once  becomes 
kindly  disposed  at  the  bare  mention  of 
the  many  thousands  of  turkeys  that  an- 
nually fatten  on  these  plains.  But  it  is 
now  well  that  we  siiould  for  a  moment 
come  face  to  face  with  these  blue-grass 
Kentuckians. 

v.— THE  BLUE-GRASS  KENTUCKIANS. 

"In  Kentucky,"  writes  Professor  Sha- 
ler,  in  his  recent  history,  "we  shall  find 
nearly  x)ure  English  blood.  It  is,  more- 
over, the  largest  body  of  pure  English 
folk  tliat  has,  speaking  generally,  been 
separated  from  the  mother  country  for 
two  hundred  years. "  They,  the  blue-grass 
Kentuckians,  are  the  descendants  of  those 
hardy,  high-spirited,  picked  Englishmen, 
largely  of  the  squire  and  yeoman  class, 
whose  absorbing  passion  was  not  religious 
disputation,  nor  the  intellectual  purpose 
of  founding  a  State,  but  the  ownership  of 
land  and  all  the  pursuits  and  x>leasures  of 
rural  life,  close  to  the  rich  soil,  and  full  of 
its  strength  and  sunlight.  They  have  to 
this  day,  in  a  degree  perhaps  equalled  by 
no  others  living,  the  race  qualities  of  their 
English  ancestry  and  the  tastes  and  habi- 


tudes of  their  forefathers.  If  one  knows 
well  the  Saxon  nature,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  has,  on  the  other,  been  a  close  student 
of  Kentucky  life  and  character,  stripped 
bare  of  the  accidental  circumstances  of 
local  environment,  he  may  amuse  him- 
self endlessly  with  laying  the  two  side  by 
side  and  comparing  the  points  of  essential 
likeness.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  is 
not  more  like  an  English  ancestor  than  a 
New  England  contemporary.  This  is  an 
old  country,  as  things  go  in  the  West. 
The  rock  formation,  a  geologist  will  tell 
you,  is  very  old;  the  soil  is  old;  the  race 
qualities  here  apparent  are  old.  Is  not 
the  last  true  ?  In  the  Sagas,  in  the  Edda, 
a  man  must  be  overbrave.  "  Let  all  who 
are  not  cowards  follow  me!"  cried  McGa- 
ry,  putting  an  end  to  all  prudent  counsel 
on  the  eve  of  the  dreadful  battle  of  the 
Blue  Licks.  The  Kentuckian  winced  un- 
der the  implication  then,  and  has  done  it 
in  a  thousand  instances  since.  Overbrav- 
ery!  The  idea  runs  through  all  the  an- 
achronistic pages  of  Kentucky  history, 
drawing  them  back  into  the  past  centuries 
of  his  race.  It  is  this  quality  of  temper  and 
conception  of  manhood  that  has  operated 
to  build  uj)  in  the  mind  of  the  world  the 
ridiculous  figure  of  the  typical  Kentuck- 
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ian.  Hawthorne  conversed  with  an  old 
man  in  England  who  told  him  that  the 
Kentuckians  flayed  Tecumseh  where  he 
fell,  and  converted  his  skin  into  razor- 
strops.  Collins,  the  Kentucky  Froissart, 
speaking-  of  Kentucky  pioneers,  relates  of 
the  father  of  one  of  them  that  he  knocked 
Washington  down  in  a  quarrel,  and  re- 
ceived an  apology  from  the  Father  of  his 
Country  on  the  following  day— a  little 
man,  too.  His  son  was  the  second  Pepin 
of  the  house  coming  to  this  State,  and  here 
faithfully  nourishing  his  family  and  his 
temper  so  long  as  he  lived — the  represent- 
ative of  many.  I  have  been  quick  to 
mention  this  typical  Hotspur  figure,  and 
to  cast  upon  it  the  sulphurous  side  light  of 
historic  reminiscence,  because  I  knew  it 
would  come  foremost  into  the  mind  of  the 
reader  whenever  one  began  to  speak  with 
candor  of  Kentucky  life  and  character. 
Better  have  it  up  and  be  done  with  it.  It 
was  never  a  faithfully  true  face:  satire 
bit  always  into  burlesque  along  lines  of 
coarseness  and  exaggeration.  Much  less 
is  it  true  now,  except  in  so  far  as  it  de- 
scribes a  kind  of  human  being  found  the 
world  over. 

But  I  was  saying  that  old  race  quali- 
ties are  apparent  here,  because  this  is  a 
people  of  English  blood  with  hereditary 
agricultural  tastes,  and  because  it  has  re- 
mained to  this  day  largely  uncommingled 
with  foreign  strains.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  the  old  race  conservatism  that  expends 
itself  reverentially  on  established  ways 
and  familiar  customs.  The  building  of 
the  first  great  turnpike  in  this  country 
was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
shut  up  way  -  side  taverns,  throw  wag- 


ons and  teams  out  of  employment,  and  de- 
stroy the  market  for  chickens  and  oats. 
Prior  to  that, immigration  was  discouraged 
because  it  would  make  the  alreadv  hig-li 
prices  of  necessary  articles  so  exorbitant 
that  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  State 
would  receive  a  fatal  check.  True,  liow- 
ever,  this  opposition  was  not  without  a 
certain  philosophy  of  Attic  savor;  for  in 
those  days  people  went  to  some  distant 
lick  for  their  salt,  bought  it  warm  from 
the  kettle  at  seven  or  eight  cents  a  pound, 
and  packed  it  home  on  horseback,  so  that 
a  fourth  dropped  away  in  bitter  water. 
Coming  back  to  the  present,  the  huge  yel- 
lowish-red stage-coach  rolls  to-day  over 
the  marbled  roads  of  the  blue-grass  coun- 
try. Families  may  be  found  living  ex- 
actly where  their  pioneer  ancestors  effect- 
ed a  heroic  settlement — a  landed  aristoc- 
racy, if  there  be  such  in  America.  Family 
names  comedown  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, just  as  a  glance  at  the  British  peer- 
age will  show  that  they  were  long  ago  be- 
ing transmitted  in  kindred  families  over 
the  sea.  One  great  honored  name  will 
do  nearly  as  much  here  as  there  to  keep  a 
family  in  peculiar  respect,  after  the  reason 
for  it  has  ceased.  Here  is  that  old  invinci- 
ble race  ideal  of  personal  liberty,  and  that 
old,  unreckoning,  truculent,  animal  rage 
at  whatever  infringes  on  it.  They  were 
among  the  very  earliest  to  grant  manhood 
suffrage.  Nowhere  in  this  country  are 
the  rights  of  property  more  inviolable,  the 
violations  of  these  more  surely  punished : 
neither  counsel  nor  judge  nor  any  power 
whatsoever  can  acquit  a  man  who  has 
taken  fourpence  of  his  neighbor's  goods. 
Here  is  the  old  land-loving,  land-holding, 
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■home-staying,liome-defending  disposition. 
This  is  not  the  lunching,  tourist  race  that, 
to  Mr.  Ruskin's  horror,  leaves  its  crumbs 
and  chicken  bones  on  the  glaciers.  The 
simple  rural  key-note  of  life  is  still  the 
sweetest.  Now,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  century,  the  most  populous  town 
they  have  built  contains  less  than  twenty 
thousand  white  souls.  Along  with  the 
love  of  land  has  gone  comxmrative  content 
with  the  fair  annual  increase  of  flock  and 
field.  No  man  among  them  has  ever  got 
immense  wealth.  Here  is  the  old  sense  of 
personal  privacy  and  reserve  which  has 
for  centuries  intrenched  the  Englishman 
in  the  heart  of  his  estate,  and  forced  him 
to  regard  with  inexpugnable  discomfort 
his  nearest  neighbor's  boundaries.  This 
would  have  been  a  densely  peopled  region, 
the  farms  would  have  been  minutely  sub- 
divided, had  sons  asked  and  received  per- 
mission to  settle  on  parts  of  the  ancestral 
estate.  This  filling  in  and  too  close  per- 
sonal contact  would  have  satisfied  neither 
father  nor  child,  so  that  the  one  has  gen- 
erally kept  his  acres  intact,  and  the  other, 
impelled  by  the  same  land  hunger  that 
brought  his  pioneer  forefather  thither, has 
gone  hence  into  the  younger  West,  where 
lie  broader  tracts  and  vaster  spaces.  Here 
is  the  old  idea,  somewhat  current  still  in 
England,  that  the  highest  mark  of  the 
civilized  gentleman  is  not  cultivation  of 
the  mind,  not  intellect,  not  knowledge,  but 
elegant  living.  Here  is  the  old  hereditary 
devotion  to  the  idea  of  the  State.  AVrite 
the  biographies  of  the  men  who  have  been 
engaged  in  national  or  in  local  politics, 
and  you  have  largely  the  history  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  Write  the  lives  of 
all  its  scientists,  artists,  musicians,  actors, 
poets,  novelists,  and  you  find  many  weary 
mile-stones  between  the  chapters. 

Enter  the  blue-grass  region  from  what 
point  you  choose — and  you  may  do  this, 
so  well  traversed  is  it  by  railways — and 
you  become  sensitive  to  its  influence.  If 
you  come  from  the  North  or  the  East,  you 
say:  "This  is  not  in  a  broad  sense  typical 
modern  America.  Here  is  something  local 
and  unique.  For  one  item,  nothing  goes 
fast  here. "  By-and-by  you  see  a  blue-grass 
race-horse,  and  note  an  exception.  But 
you  do  not  also  except  the  rider  or  the 
driver.  The  speed  is  not  his,  remember. 
He  is  a  mere  bunch  of  mistletoe  to  the 
horse.  Detach  him,  and  he  is  not  worth 
timing.  Indeed, with  all  the  tracks  in  this 
country,  there  is  not  a  general  race-course 
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for  the  human  race.  Speed  for  the  most 
part  lies  fallow.  Every  man  starts  for  the 
goal  at  his  own  natural  gait,  and  if  he  sees 
that  it  is  too  far  off  for  him  to  reach  it  in 
a  lifetime,  he  does  not  run  the  faster,  but 
has  the  goal  moved  nearer  him.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  Kentuckians  are  provincial. 
As  Thoreau  said,  no  people  can  long  re- 
main provincial  in  character  who  have  a 
propensity  for  politics,  whittling,and  rapid 
travelling.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are 
inaccessible  to  modern  ideas,  for  they  are 
not.  I  mean  that  the  shock  of  modern 
ideas  has  not  electrified  them.  They  have 
walled  themselves  around  with  old  race 
instincts  and  habitudes,  and  when  the 
stream  of  tendency  rushes  against  this 
wall, it  recoils  upon  itself  instead  of  sweep- 
ing away  the  barrier.  Undoubtedly  great 
breaches  are  here  and  there  effected,  and 
much  constantly  percolates  through.  I 
do  not  mean  that  civilization  has  ever  suf- 
fered an  arrest  here,  but  that  the  old  race 
momentum  has  carried  its  development 
along  peculiar  lines,  and  to  the  working 
out  of  characteristic  effects. 

One  will  not  suppose,  however,  that 
there  is  here  that  modern  American 
X^lague — Anglomania.  The  typical  Ken- 
tuckian  regards  himself  an  American  of 
the  Americans,  and  thinks  as  little  of 
being  like  the  English  as  he  would  of  im- 
itating the  Jutes.  In  nothing  is  he  more 
like  his  transatlantic  ancestry  than  in 
strong  self -content.  He  sits  on  his  farm 
as  though  it  were  the  pole  of  the  heav- 
ens— a  manly  man  with  a  heart  in  him. 
Usually  of  the  blonde  type,  robust,  well 
formed,  with  clear,  fair  complexion,  that 
grows  ruddier  with  age  and  stomachic 
development,  full  neck,  and  an  open,  kind, 
untroubled  countenance.  He  is  frank, 
but  not  familiar;  talkative,  but  not  garru- 
lous; full  of  the  genial  humor  of  local 
hits  and  allusions,  but  without  a  subtle 
nimbleness  of  wit;  indulgent  toward  all 
purely  masculine  vices,  but  intolerant  of 
petty  crimes;  no  reader  of  books  nor  mas- 
ter in  religious  debate,  faith  coming  to 
him  as  naturally  as  his  appetite,  and  grow- 
ing with  what  it  is  fed  upon;  loving  roast 
pig,  but  not  caring  particularly  for  Lamb's 
eulogy;  loving  his  grass  like  a  Greek,  not 
because  it  is  beautiful,  but  because  it  is 
fresh  and  green;  a  peaceful  man  with 
strong  passions,  and  so  to  be  heartily  loved 
and  respected  or  heartily  hated  and  re- 
spected, but  never  despised  or  trifled  with. 
An  occasional  barbecue  in  the  woods, 
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where  the  saddles  of  South-Down  mutton 
are  roasted  on  spits  over  the  coals  of  the 
mighty  trench,  and  the  steaming*  kettles 
of  burgoo  lend  their  savor  to  the  nose  of 
the  hungry  jDolitical  orator,  so  that  he  be- 
comes all  the  more  impetuous  in  his  in- 
vectives ;  the  great  agricultural  fairs ;  the 
race-courses;  the  monthly  county  court 
day,  when  he  meets  his  neighbors  on  the 
public  square  of  the  nearest  town;  the 
quiet  Sunday  mornings,  when  he  meets 
them  again  for  rather  more  clandestine 
talks  at  the  front  door  of  the  neighborhood 
church — these  and  his  own  fireside  are 
his  characteristic  and  ample  pleasures. 
You  will  never  be  under  his  roof  without 
being  deeply  touched  by  the  mellowest 


of  all  the  virtues  of  his  race — simple,  un- 
sparing human  kindness  and  hospitality. 

The  women  of  Kentucky  have  long  had 
a  reputation  for  beauty.  An  average  type 
is  a  refinement  on  the  English  blonde — 
greater  delicacy  of  form,  feature,  and  color. 
A  beautiful  Kentucky  woman  is  apt  to  be 
exceedingly  beautiful.  Her  voice  is  al- 
most uniformly  low  and  soft;  her  hands 
and  feet  delicately  formed;  her  skin  quite 
pure  and  beautiful  in  tint  and  shading; 
her  eyes  blue  or  brown,  and  hair  nut 
brown  or  golden  brown;  to  all  which  is 
added  a  certain  unapproachable  refine- 
ment. It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  there  are  not  many 
genuinely  ugly  women  here,  as  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THEY  had  been  in  the  Monnlungs  half 
an  hour.  Margaret  acted  as  pilot. 
Half  kneeling,  half  sitting  at  the  bow,  one 
hand  on  the  canoe's  edge,  her  face  turned 
forward,  she  gave  her  directions  slowly, 
all  her  powers  concentrated — so  it  appear- 
ed— upon  recalling  correctly  and  keeping 
unmixed  from  present  impressions  her 
memory  of  the  channel. 

The  present  impressions  were  indeed 
so  vivid  that  a  strong  exertion  of  will  was 
necessary  to  prevent  the  mind  from  be- 
coming fascinated  by  them,  from  forget- 
ting in  this  series  of  magic  pictures  un- 
rolled before  it  the  different  aspect  of  these 
same  vistas  by  day.  Even  by  day  the  vis- 
tas were  alluring.  By  night,  lighted  up 
by  the  flare  of  the  approaching  torches,  at 
first  vaguely,  then  brilliantly,  then  van- 
ishing into  darkness  again  behind,  they 
became  unearthly,  exceeding  in  contrasts 
of  color — dusky  reds,  yellows,  white,  and 
rose,  all  of  them  edged  sharply  witli  the 
profoundest  gloom — the  most  striking  ef- 
fects of  the  painters  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  reproducing  light  and  shade, 
excelling  in.  strange  forms  the  dreams  of 
those  two  or  three  great  artists  in  design 
who  have  been  called  mad. 

Lanse  had  explored  a  part  of  the  Monn- 
lungs. He  had  not  explored  it  all;  no 
human  eye  had  as  yet  beheld  some  of  its 
mazes;  but  the  part  he  had  explored  he 
knew  well,  he  had  even  made  a  map  of 


it.  Margaret  had  not  studied  this  map, 
but  she  thought  she  should  know  the 
veritable  creeks  which  Lanse  called  ' '  the 
Lanes"  from  those,  often  in  appearance 
equally  genuine,  which  he  called  "the 
Cheats."  Her  idea  on  entering  had  been 
to  follow  the  main  stream  to  the  first  of 
these  lanes,  there  turn  off,  and  explore  the 
lane  to  its  end.  Then,  returning  to  the 
main  channel,  to  go  on  to  the  second  lane, 
and  so  through  the  swamp.  Tliey  had 
now  explored  two  of  the  lanes,  and  were 
entering  the  third. 

She  had  taken  off  her  hat  and  thrown 
it  down  upon  the  cloak  beside  her.  "It's 
so  oppressively  warm  'way  in  here,"  she 
said,  in  explanation.  And  they  did,  in- 
deed, seem  "'way  in,"  as  if  they  had  en- 
tered some  unknown  country  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth. 

It  was  not  oppressively  warm  —  not 
warmer  than  a  June  night  at  the  North. 
But  the  air  was  perfectly  still;  if  sweet, 
it  was  renovating.  ' '  To  me  it's  delicious, " 
Winthrop  had  answered. 

" '  To  me  it's  hateful.  I  thought  you  dis- 
liked perfumes  ?"  She  spoke  with  some 
vehemence. 

"The  spell  of  the  swamp  is  upon  me. 
You  shouldn't  have  brought  me  in  here !" 

She  had  not  turned  toward  him — she 
was  still  scanning  the  channel;  she  took 
off  her  gloves  with  the  same  impatient 
movement,  as  if  even  that  small  additional 
freedom  would  give  her  some  relief. 

The  forest  grew  denser  along  this  third 
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lane  as  they  advanced.  The  trees  stood 
nearer  together,  and  silver  moss  now  be- 
gan to  hang  down  in  long,  filmy  veils, 
thicker  and  thicker,  from  all  the  branches. 
Mixed  with  the  moss,  vines  showed  them- 
selves in  strange  convolutions ;  they  went 
up  out  of  sight,  coiling  and  taking  long 
spriijgs;  then  they  came  down  in  a  hurry, 
straight  as  a  rope  with  a  weight  at  its  end, 
and  coiling  again,  took  another  lofty  leap. 
In  girth  they  were  as  large  as  small  trees. 
They  appeared  to  have  not  a  leaf,  but  to 
be  dry,  strong,  naked,  chocolate -brown 
growths,  twisting  themselves  about  hither 
and  thither  for  their  own  senseless  enter- 
tainment. 

This  was  the  appearance  below.  But 
above,  there  was  another  story  to  tell ;  for 
here  were  interminable  fiat  beds  of  broad 
green  leaves,  spread  out  over  the  outside 
of  the  roof  of  foliage — leaves  that  belong- 
ed to  these  same  nailed  coiling  growths 
below.  The  vines  had  found  themselves 
obliged  to  climb  to  the  very  tops  of  the 
trees  in  order  to  get  a  ray  of  sunshine  for 
their  greenery. 

For  there  was  no  sky  for  anybody  in 
the  Monnlungs;  the  roof  of  deep  inter- 
locked branches,  many  feet  thick,  stretch- 
ed miles  long,  miles  wide,  like  a  close  tight 
cover,  over  the  entire  place.  The  general 
light  of  day  came  filtering  through,  dyed 
with  much  green,  quenched  into  black- 
ness at  the  ends  of  the  vistas ;  but  actual 
sunbeams  never  came,  never  gleamed,  year 
in,  year  out,  across  the  clear  darkness  of 
the  broad  water-floor. 

The  water  on  this  floor  was  always  pel- 
lucid; whether  it  was  the  deep  current  of 
the  main  channel,  or  the  shallower  tide 
that  stood  motionless  over  all  the  rest  of 
the  expanse,  nowhere  was  there  the  least 
appearance  of  nmd ;  the  lake  and  the 
streams,  red-brown  or  amber  in  hue,  were 
as  clear  as  so  much  fine  wine.  The  tree 
trunks  rose  cleanly  from  this  transparent 
tide;  their  huge  roots  could  be  seen  coil- 
ing on  the  bottom  much  as  the  great  vines 
coiled  in  the  air  above.  The  gray-white 
bald-cypresses  had  a  monumental  aspect, 
like  the  columns  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  as 
they  rose,  erect  and  branchless,  disappear- 
ing above  in  the  mist  of  the  moss,  which 
presently  began  to  take  on  an  additional 
witchery  by  becoming  decked  with  flowers. 
Up  to  a  certain  height  these  flowers  had 
their  roots  in  the  earth.  But  above  these 
were  other  blossoms — air-plants,  some  viv- 
idly tinted,  flaring,  and  gaping,  others  so 


small,  so  flat  on  the  moss,  and  delicate 
that  they  were  like  the  embroidered  flow- 
ers on  lace,  only  they  were  done  in  colors. 

It  was  not  necessary  now  for  Margaret 
to  give  directions — there  was  but  the  one 
channel  visible ;  the  moss  concealed  all  the 
rest.  "I  detest  this  moss,"  she  said  at 
last;  "I  feel  suffocated  in  it  —  strangled 
like  a  fly  in  a  spider's  web."" 

"But  it's  beautiful;  don't  you  see  the 
colors  it  takes  on  ?  White,  then  silver, 
then  almost  pink  as  we  pass;  then  silver 
and  ghostly  again ;  it's  like — I  don't  know 
what  it's  like !  Like  the  misty  garments 
of  the  great  water  spirits  in  Undine,  if  you 
please." 

"I  don't  please  anything;  I  think  it's 
all  horrible.  I  had  no  idea  you  could 
rhapsodize!  The  misty  garments  of  your 
spirits  would  have  to  be  made  of  hot  wa- 
ter, here."  And  then  she  called  her  hus- 
band's name  again.  She  had  called  it  in 
this  way  at  intervals — the  note  was  a  sweet 
one — ever  since  they  entered  the  swamp. 

"The  light  we  carry  penetrates  much 
further  than  your  voice,"  Winthrop  re- 
marked. 

"I  want  him  to  know  who  it  is." 

"  Oh,  he'll  know — such  a  devoted  wife! 
Who  else  could  it  be  ?" 

After  a  while  the  lane  made  a  bend,  and 
led  them  away  from  the  moss ;  the  canoe, 
turning  to  the  right,  left  behind  it  the 
veiled  forest,  white  and  motionless.  Mar- 
garet drew  a  long  breath,  she  shook  her- 
self slightly,  like  a  person  who  has  es- 
caped, emerged. 

"You  have  on  your  jewels  again,  I  see," 
he  said,  as  the  movement  caused  the  torch- 
light to  draw  a  gleam  from  something  in 
her  hair. 

She  put  up  her  hand  as  if  she  had  for- 
gotten what  was  there.  ' '  Jewels  ?  Only 
a  gold  arrow."  She  adjusted  it  mechan- 
ically. 

"Jewels  enough  on  your  hands,  then. 
You  didn't  honor  us  with  a  sight  of  them 
— while  you  were  at  East  Angels,  I  mean." 

"  I  don't  care  for  them ;  I  put  them  on 
this  morning  before  I  started,  because 
Lanse  likes  them." 

"So  do  I;  unwillingly,  you  also  please 
me.  Of  course  I  never  dreamed  that  I 
should  have  so  much  time  to  admire 
them — parading  by  torch-light  in  this  way 
through  a  great  swamp." 

She  did  not  answer. 

"They  bring  you  out,  you  know,  in 
spite  of  yourself — drag  you  out,  if  you  like 
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better.  They  show  what  you  might  be,  if 
you  would  ever — let  yourself  go." 

* '  Let  myself  go  ?  You  use  absurd  ex- 
pressions." 

"A  man  isn't  responsible  for  what  he 
says  in  here." 

"You  say  that  a  second  time.  You 
know  there  was  no  other  way;  the  only 
hope  of  getting  Lanse  home  before  the 
storm  was  to  start  at  once." 

' '  The  storm — to  be  sure.  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  ever  storms  in  here." 

She  turned  toward  him.  "You  know 
I  had  to  come." 

"I  know  you  thought  so;  you  thought 
we  should  find  Lanse  sitting  encamped 
on  two  cypress  knees,  with  the  wreck  of 
his  canoe  for  a  seat.  We  should  dawn 
upon  him  like  comets.  And  he  would 
say,  'How  long  you've  been!  It's  pre- 
cious damp  in  here.' " 

She  turned  impatiently  toward  the  chan- 
nel again. 

"Don't  demand  too  much,"  he  went 
on.  "  Jesting's  safe,  at  any  rate.  Sym- 
pathy I  haven't  got — sympathy  for  this 
expedition  of  yours  into  this  jungle  at  this 
time  of  night." 

She  had  now  recovered  her  composure. 
"So  long  as  you  paddle  the  boat,  sympa- 
thy isn't  necessary." 

"  Oh,  I'll  paddle!  But  I  shall  have  to 
paddle  forever.  We  shall  never  get  out. 
We've  come  to  an  antediluvian  forest — 
don't  you  see  ?  a  survival  from  the  Past. 
But  im  sha'n't  survive ;  we  shall  enter  the 
Past.  And  then  they'll  write  our  biogra- 
phies! I  was  wondering  the  other  day  if 
there  was  any  other  kind  of  literature  so 
completely  composed  of  falsehoods,  owing 
to  half  being  kept  back,  as  biographies; 
I  decided  that  there  was  only  one  other 
kind — autobiographies. " 

On.  both  sides  of  them  now  the  trees 
were  in  girth  enormous.  The  trunks  rose 
to  a  great  height  before  they  put  out 
branches.  Inhere  was  no  underbrush,  only 
the  great  trunks  and  the  water,  and  they 
could  look  down  broad  aisles  where  the 
red  light,  gleaming  out  fitfully,  did  not 
seem  to  belong  to  them  or  to  their  torches, 
but  to  be  an  independent  glow,  coming 
from  no  one  knew  where. 

"  If  we  had  the  grace  to  have  any  im- 
agination left  in  this  bicycle  century  of 
ours,"  remarked  Winthrop,  "we  should 
certainly  be  expecting  to  see  some  mam- 
moth water  creature,  a  hundred  feet  long, 
lifting  a  flabby  head  here.    For  my  own 


part,  I'm  afraid  my  imagination  is  de- 
stroyed, the  bicycles  have  crushed  it;  the 
most  I  can  do  is  to  think  of  the  innumer- 
able snakes  there  must  be,  squirming  about 
under  all  this  water — not  prehistoric  at 
all,  nor  mammoths,  but  just  nice  natural 
little  moccasins  about  seven  feet  long." 

Margaret  shivered ;  her  face  contracted 
in  spite  of  herself. 

"Do  let  me  take  you  home,"  he  urged, 
in  another  voice.  "You  are  tired  out, 
overwrought;  give  this  up." 

"I  am  not  tired." 

"You  have  been  tired  to  the  verge  of 
death  for  months!" 

"You  know  nothing  about  that,"  she 
said,  coldly. 

' '  Yes,  I  do,  I  have  seen  your  face,  and 
I  know  its  expressions  now;  I  didn't  at 
first,  but  now  I  do.  There's  no  use  in 
your  trying  to  deceive  me;  remember, 
Lanse  told  me  everything." 

"That  was  long  ago." 

' '  What  do  you  mean  ?"  He  leaned  for- 
ward and  grasped  her  arm  as  though  he 
would  make  her  turn  round. 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  reply.  Then, 
"  A  great  deal  may  have  happened  since," 
she  said. 

' '  I  don't  believe  you !"  He  dropped  her 
arm.  "  You  say  that  to  stop  me,  keep  me 
back;  you  are  afraid  of  me."  He  took  up 
his  paddle  again. 

"Yes,  I  am  afraid!"  Then,  putting  a 
little  note  of  contempt  into  her  voice: 
"And  wasn't  I  right  to  be  afraid?"  she 
added.  She  drew  the  arm  he  had  touched 
forward,  and  held  it  close  to  her  waist  with 
the  other  hand. 

"No!"  answered  Winthrop,  loudly  and 
angrily.  "  You  were  completely  wrong." 
He  sent  the  canoe  forward  with  rapid 
strokes. 

Neither  of  them  spoke  again. 

They  went  to  the  end  of  the  lane;  then 
returned  to  the  main  channel,  still  in  si- 
lence. But  here  it  became  necessary  again 
for  Margaret  to  give  directions. 

**'"Go  forward  as  far  as  that  pool  of 
knees,"  she  began;  "then  turn  to  the 
right." 

"  You  are  determined  to  keep  on  ?" 

"I  must.  That  is,  I  must  if  you  will 
take  me." 

He  still  sat  without  moving. 

"If  anything  should  happen  to  Lanse 
that  I  might  have  prevented  by  keeping 
on  now,  how  could  I  ever — " 

"Oh,  keep  on,  keep  on ;  bring  him  safe- 
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ly  out  and  take  every  care  of  him — he  has 
done  so  much  to  deserve  these  efforts  on 
your  part !" 
They  went  on. 

And  now  the  stream  was  bringing  them 
toward  the  place  Margaret  had  thought 
of  upon  entering — a  bower  in  the  heart  of 
the  Monn lungs,  or  rathfer  a  long  defile 
hke  a  chink  between  two  high  cliffs,  the 
cliffs  being  a  dense  mass  of  flowering 
shrubs. 

Winthrop  made  no  comment  as  they 
entered  this  blossoming  pass ;  he  appeared 
to  have  got  beyond  making  comments. 
Margaret  did  not  speak.  The  air  was 
loaded  with  sweetness,  she  put  her  hands 
on  the  edge  of  the  canoe  as  if  to  steady 
herself.  After  a  while  she  looked  up,  as 
if  she  were  seeking  for  fresher  air,  or  try- 
ing to  see  how  high  the  flowers  ascended. 
But  there  was  no  fresher  air.  And  the 
flowers  went  up  out  of  sight. 

The  defile  grew  narrower,  and  the  at- 
mosphere became  so  heavy  with  perfume 
that  they  could  taste  it  in  their  mouths 
as  they  breathed.  Margaret  drew  a  long 
breath — she  had  apparently  been  trying 
to  breathe  as  little  as  possible.  "  I  don't 
think  I  can — I  am  afraid  I — "  Her  voice 
died,  she  swayed,  then  sank  softly  back- 
ward: she  had  fainted. 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  laid  her 
down  on  the  canoe's  bottom,  her  head  on 
the  cloak,  which  he  dragged  forward.  He 
looked  at  the  water,  but  the  thought  of 
the  dark  tide's  touching  that  fair  face  was 
repugnant  to  him.  He  bent  down  and 
spoke  to  her,  and  smoothed  her  hair.  But 
that  was  advancing  nothing, and  he  began 
to  chafe  her  hands. 

Then  suddenly  he  rose,  and,  taking  the 
paddle,  sent  the  canoe  flying  along  be- 
tween the  high  bushes.  The  air  was  visi- 
bly thick  in  the  red  light  of  the  torches,  a 
miasma  of  scent;  it  was  delicious;  but  it 
was  almost  paralyzing  to  effort.  A  branch 
of  small  blossoms  with  the  perfume  of 
heliotrope  softly  brushed  against  his 
cheek.  He  struck  it  aside  with  unneces- 
sary violence.  Exerting  all  his  strength, 
he  at  last  got  the  canoe  free  from  the  beau- 
tiful baleful  place. 

When  Margaret  opened  her  eyes  she 
was  lying  peacefully  on  the  cloak,  and  he 
was  still  paddling  vehemently. 

"  I  am  ashamed,"  she  said,  as  she  raised 
herself  with  his  aid  from  her  impromptu 
couch;  "I  suppose  I  must  have  fainted  ? 
Perfumes  always  have  a  great  effect  upon 


me.  I  know  that  place  well ;  I  thought  of 
it  before  we  entered  the  swamp ;  I  thought 
it  would  make  me  dizzy,  but  I  had  no  idea 
that  it  would  make  me  faint  away ;  it  has 
never  done  so  before.  The  scents  must 
be  stronger  at  night." 

She  still  seemed  a  little  weak;  she  put 
her  hand  to  her  head  and  closed  her  eyes. 
Then  a  thought  seemed  to  come  to  her,  she 
sat  up  and  looked  about,  scanning  the 
trees  anxiously.  "I  hope  you  haven't 
gone  wrong  ?  How  far  are  we  from  the 
narrow  place — the  place  where  I  fainted?" 

"I  don't  know  how  far.  But  I  should 
say  we  hadn't  been  out  of  it  more  than 
five  or  six  minutes,  and  this  is  certainly 
the  channel." 

"Nothing-  is  'certainly'  in  the  Monn- 
lungs !  And  five  minutes  is  quite  enough 
time  to  get  lost  in.  I  don't  recognize  any- 
thing here — we  ought  to  be  in  sight  of  a 
tree  that  has  a  profile  like  a  face." 

"Perhaps  you  wouldn't  know  it  at 
night." 

"  Ifs  unmistakable.  No;  I  am  sure  we 
are  wrong.  Please  go  back — go  back  at 
once  to  the  narrow  place." 

"Where  is  'back'?"  murmured  Win- 
throp to  himself,  after  he  had  surveyed 
the  water  behind  him. 

And  the  question  was  a  necessary  one. 
What  he  had  thought  was  "certainly  the 
channel"  seemed  to  exist  only  in  front; 
there  was  no  channel  behind;  there  were 
only  broad  tree-filled  water  spaces,  vague 
and  dark.  They  could  see  nothing  of  the 
thicker  foliage  of  the  "narrow  place." 

Margaret  clasped  her  hands.  "We're 
lost!  and  all  through  my  obstinacy." 

"I  suppose  you  fainted  from  obstina- 
cy ?  No,  we're  not  lost ;  at  least  we  were 
not  seven  minutes  ago.  It  won't  take 
long  to  go  over  all  the  water  that  is  seven 
minutes  from  here."  He  took  out  one  of 
the  torches  and  inserted  it  among  the 
roots  of  a  cypress,  so  that  it  could  hold 
itself  upright.  "That's  our  guide;  we 
can  always  come  back  to  that,  and  start 
again." 

Margaret  no  longer  tried  to  direct;  she 
sat  with  her  face  turned  toward  him,  leav- 
ing the  guidance  to  him. 

He  started  back  in  what  he  thought  was 
the  course  they  had  just  traversed.  But 
they  did  not  come  to  the  defile  of  flowers ; 
and  suddenly  they  lost  sight  of  their  bea- 
con. 

"We  shall  see  it  again  in  a  moment," 
he  said. 
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But  they  did  not  see  it.  They  floated 
in  and  out  among  the  great  cypresses ;  he 
plunged  his  paddle  down  over  the  side, 
and  struck  bottom;  they  were  out  of  the 
channel  and  in  the  shallows — the  great 
Monnlungs  Lake. 

"We  don't  see  it  yet,"  she  said.  Then 
she  gave  a  cry,  and  shrank  toward  him. 
They  had  floated  close  to  one  of  the  trees, 
and  there  on  its  trunk,  not  three  feet  from 
her,  w^as  a  creature  of  the  lizard  family, 
large,  gray-white  in  hue  like  the  bark, 
flat,  and  yet  fat.  It  moved  its  short  legs 
slowly  in  the  light  of  their  torches.  No 
doubt  it  was  experiencing  a  sensation  of 
astonishment;  there  had  never  been  in  its 
memory  a  bright  light  in  the  Monnlungs 
before. 

Winthrop  laughed.  It  did  him  good  to 
see  Margaret  Harold  cowering  and  shud- 
dering over  such  a  slight  cause  as  that. 
The  boat  had  floated  where  it  listed  for  a 
moment  or  two  while  he  laughed.  And 
now  he  caught  sight  of  their  beacon  again. 

"That  laugh  was  lucky,"  he  said  as  he 
paddled  rapidly  back  toward  the  small 
light- house.  ' '  Now  I  shall  go  in  exactly 
the  wrong  direction — I  mean  what  seems 
such  to  me." 

"  Oh,  must  we  go  again  ?" 

"I  don't  suppose  you  wish  to  remain 
permanently  floating  at  the  foot  of  this 
tree?"  He  looked  at  her.  "You  think 
we're  lost  ?  You're  frightened.  We're 
not  lost  at  all,  and  I  know  exactly  what 
to  do.  Trust  yourself  to  me;  I  will  bring 
you  safely  out." 

"  You  don't  know  this  swamp;  it's  not 
so  easy.    I'm  thinking  of  myself." 

"I  know  you  are  not.  But  I  think  of 
nothing  else."  He  said  this  impetuously 
enough.  Then  immediately  he  began  to 
jest  again.  "This  time  I  shall  bring  you 
to  a  giant  snail,  who  will  waggle  his  head 
at  you,  instead  of  his  paws." 

They  started  on  their  second  search. 
And  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  they  had 
again  lost  sight  of  their  beacon.  He  pad- 
dled to  the  right  and  back  again ;  then  off 
to  the  left  and  back;  he  went  forward  a 
little  way,  then  in  the  opposite  direction. 
But  they  did  not  see  the  gleam  of  their 
guide,  nor  did  they  find  the  defile  of 
flowers. 

Suddenly  there  rose,  close  to  them,  a 
cry.  It  was  not  loud,  but  it  was  thrilling; 
it  conveyed  an  impression  of  agonized 
fear. 

"  What  was  that  ?"  said  Margaret.  She 


did  not  speak  the  words  aloud,  but  sylla- 
bled them  with  her  lips.  Involuntarily 
she  drew  nearer  to  him. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  was  myself,  ex- 
actly," he  answered ;  "  some  bird  or  other 
small  creature,  probably,  caught  by  a  snake 
or  alligator.  It  only  sounded  strange  be- 
cause it  is  so  still  here;  our  nerves  are 
affected,  I  presume." 

"You  mean  that  mine  are.  I  know 
they  are;  I  w^ill  try  to  be  more  sensible." 

He  pursued  his  tentative  course.  But 
the  watery  vistas  seemed  only  to  grow 
wilder.  With  all  their  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion they  never  had  a  desolate  appear- 
ance, but  the  contrary.  Yet  there  was 
something  indescribably  remote  from  the 
busy  American  life  of  to-day  as  these  two 
persons  knew  it,  in  this  hidden,  still  lake, 
with  its  great  trees,  its  heavily  scented  air, 
its  ghostly  white  moss,  and  riotous  vines 
and  blossoms.  At  length  something  dark 
that  was  not  a  tree  trunk,  nor  a  group  of 
tree  trunks,  loomed  up  on  their  right. 
Their  torches  outlined  it  more  plainly :  it 
was  square  and  low. 

"It's  a  house,'^  Margaret  said,  in  the 
same  repressed  whisper.  "Oh,  don't  go 
any  nearer!" 

' '  Why,  it's  deserted — can't  you  see  that  ? 
There's  no  living  thing  there,  unless  you 
count  ghosts — there  may  be  the  ghost  of 
a  fugitive  slave.  The  door,  I  suppose,  is 
on  the  other  side."  And  he  paddled  to- 
ward it. 

The  cabin — it  was  no  more  than  a  cabin 
— had  been  built  upon  the  great  roots  of 
four  cypresses,  which  had  happened  to 
stand  in  a  convenient  position  for  such  a 
purpose;  the  planks  of  the  floor  had  been 
nailed  down  across  these,  and  the  sides 
formed  of  rough  boards  fitted  together, 
and  braced  by  small  beams,  which  stretch- 
ed back  to  the  tree  trunks.  The  roof  was 
a  net-work  of  the  large  vines  of  the  swamp, 
thickly  thatched  with  the  gray  moss,  now 
black  with  age  and  decay.  The  door  w^as 
gone.  Winthrop  brought  the  boat  up 
sideVise  toward  the  dark  entrance;  the 
sill  was  but  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
water. 

They  looked  within;  the  light  from 
their  torches  illuminated  the  central  por- 
tion, and  at  the  same  instant  Winthrop's 
paddle  made  a  slight  sound  on  the  cabin's 
side,  as  he  put  it  there  to  keep  the  canoe 
in  place. 

And  then  as  they  gazed  they  saw  a 
movement,  a  slight  waving  motion  on  the 
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floor.  Were  the  planks  oscillating'  a  lit- 
tle, or  was  it  dark  water  flowing  over  the 
place  ? 

At  flrst  they  could  not  distinguish; 
then  in  another  instant  they  could.  It 
was  not  water  that  was  moving;  it  was  a 
mass  of  snakes. 

Winthrop  had  given  the  canoe  a  quick 
swerve.  But  before  they  could  have  count- 
ed two,  the  creatures,  soundlessly,  had  all 
disappeared. 

"Men  are  queer  animals,  of  course," 
said  Winthrop.  "I  should  have  liked 
one  more  good  peep ;  but  I  won't  go  back." 

"Yes— go." 

"You  mean  that  you  are  prepared  to 
humor  me  in  everything,  as  one  humors 
a  man  who  is  a  little  out  of  his  head. 
Well,  it  won't  take  an  instant."  They 
were  but  ten  feet  away ;  he  gave  a  stroke 
with  his  paddle  and  brought  the  canoe  up 
to  the  entrance  again. 

Within  there  was  now  nothing;  their 
torch-light  shone  on  the  bare  glistening 
boards  of  the  floor.  But  stay — yes,  there 
was ;  something  white  in  one  corner.  He 
took  one  of  the  torches,  and  held  it  within 
for  a  moment.  Margaret  gave  a  cry;  the 
light  was  shining  on  bones  —  a  white 
breast-bone  with  the  ribs  attached,  and 
larger  bones  near. 

He  threw  the  torch  into  the  water,  where 
it  went  out  with  a  hiss,  and  sent  the  canoe 
rapidly  away.    This  time  he  did  not  stop. 

Margaret  had  hidden  her  face  in  her 
hands.  "Well,"  he  said,  after  a  while, 
still  urging  the  light  boat  along,  "who 
would  have  supposed  you  such  a  vegeta- 
rian ?  The  last  hunter  or  runaway  slave 
who  occupied  that  cabin  was  not  as  tidy 
in  his  habits  as  he  might  have  been;  he 
left  the  remains  of  the  last  bear  he  had 
had  for  dinner  behind  him." 

"Are  you  sure?"  she  asked,  without 
looking  up,  still  shuddering. 

"Perfectly." 

Winthrop  held  that  in  some  cases  a  lie 
was  right. 

He  paddled  on  for  a  few  minutes  more. 
"  Here's  your  reward  for  humoring  me. 
Isn't  this  the  '  narrow  place'  ?" 
And  it  was. 

"Now  that  we've  found  it,  hadn't  we 
better  try  to  go  back  ?" 

"I  will  do  as  you  think  best."  Her 
hand  was  still  over  her  eyes. 

"You're  thoroughly  cowed,  aren't  you? 
By  a  white  lizard  and  the  skeleton  of  a 
bear." 


"I  think  I  am  tired,"  she  answered, 
simply. 

"Think?  You  mean  you  know  you 
are."  The  mask  of  jesting  had  dropped 
again.  "How  much  more  of  this  horri- 
ble place  is  there — I  mean  beyond  here  ?" 

' '  We  are  a  good  deal  more  than  half- 
way through;  three-quarters,  I  think." 

"  Can  we  get  out  at  the  other  end?  Is 
there  an  outlet  ?" 

"Yes — a  creek.  It  takes  you,  I  believe 
— I  have  never  been  so  far  as  that — to 
Eustis  Landing,  a  pier  on  the  St.  John's 
beyond  ours." 

"If  we  try  to  go  back  we  shall  have  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  this  damnable  aisle  of 
miasma  again." 

"Perhaps I  should  not  faint  this  time," 
she  said,  humbly. 

"You  don't  know  whether  you  would 
or  not.    I  can't  take  any  risks." 

He  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of  bluntness. 
She  sat  looking  at  him.  Her  eyes  had  a 
pathetic  expression;  her  womanish  fears 
and  her  fatigue  had  relaxed  her  usual 
guard. 

"You  think  I  am  rough.  Let  me  be 
rough  while  I  can,  Margaret." 

A  startled  look  came  into  her  eyes.  She 
turned  quickly  away,  and  began  to  scan 
the  trees. 

He  sent  the  boat  forward  toward  the 
outlet,  not  back  through  the  aisle  of 
flowers. 

"There's  the  profile  tree,"  she  said. 
Then,  after  a  moment:  "I  am  very  glad 
to  go  on.  There  is  still  this  last  part  of 
the  channel  to  explore.  We  may  find 
Lanse  there." 

"Not  he." 

"You  do  not  think  he  has  been  here  at 
all.    But  where,  then,  can  he  be  ?" 

' '  How  should  I  know  ?  Where  he  was 
for  seven  years,  perhaps,"  he  answered,  ill- 
temperedly.  He  had  never  pretended  to 
have  much  amiability  (amiable  men  were 
half  women),  and  such  as  he  had  was  not 
likely  to  be  improved  by  constant  refer- 
ences to  Lansing  Harold, 

They  passed  under  the  profile  tree.  He 
had  a  long  arm  which  seemed  to  menace 
them.  He  was  a  solemn  old  fellow.  They 
could  go  on  now  more  rapidly.  There 
was  something  of  a  bank  on  each  side, 
and  the  channel  was  distinct. 

"There's  only  one  more  thick  place," 
she  said. 

Presently  they  came  to  it.  It  was  a 
species  of  cane-brake,  very  dense  and 
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high.  There  was  no  green,  only  tlie  yel- 
low canes.  The  channel  wound  tortu- 
ously through  the  rattling  mass,  for  the 
slight  motion  of  the  water  made  by  the 
canoe  caused  the  canes  to  rattle. 

"Keep  watch,  please,"  said  Winthrop; 
"it's  not  so  wet  here.  It  wouldn't  be 
amusing  to  set  such  a  straw-stack  on  fire." 

While  they  were  making  their  way 
through  this  yellow  labyrinth  there  came 
a  crash  of  thunder. 

"The  storm  at  last,"  he  said,  "and  we 
haven't  heard  the  least  sound  of  the  tor- 
nado that  came  before  it.  That  shows 
what  a  place  this  is.  We  might  as  well 
be  in  the  heart  of  a  mountain.  Well, 
even  if  we  do  suffocate,  at  least  we're 
safe  from  falling  trees.  If  the  lightning 
has  struck  one,  it  can't  come  down, 
wedged  in  as  it  is  in  that  great  choked 
roof  overhead." 

There  came  another  crash  of  thunder. 
"I  believe  it  grows  hotter  and  hotter,"  he 
said,  throwing  down  his  hat.  Then  he 
added:  "I  am  beginning  to  feel  a  little 
queer  myself.  I  have  to  tell  you,  you 
know,  in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to 
act  with — with  discrimination,  as  Dr.  Kir- 
by  would  say." 

She  had  turned  quickly,  ' '  Do  you  feel 
faint  ?" 

"Faint,"  he  answered,  scofiingly. 
"Never  in  the  world.  I  leave  that  to 
you.  I  feel  perfectly  well,  and  strong  as 
an  ox,  only  I  see  double." 

"Yes,  that  is  the  air  of  the  swamps.  It 
doesn't  affect  me  in  that  way;  only  per- 
fumes affect  me.  But  I  know  that  it 
sometimes  attacks  others  so." 

She  took  off  the  black  lace  scarf  she 
was  wearing,  dipped  it  into  the  stream, 
and  told  him  to  bind  it  round  his  forehead 
above  the  eyes. 

"Nonsense!"  he  said,  impatiently. 

But  she  moved  toward  him,  and  kneel- 
ing on  the  canoe's  bottom,  bound  the  lace 
tightly  round  his  forehead  herself,  fasten- 
ing it  with  her  little  gold  pin. 

"I  must  look  like  a  Turk,"  he  exclaim- 
ed when  she  released  him. 

But  the  wet  bandage  cleared  his  vision ; 
he  could  see  plainly  again. 

After  another  five  minutes,  however, 
back  came  the  blur.  "Shall  we  ever  get 
out  of  this  accursed  hole  ?"  he  cried,  press- 
ing his  hands  on  his  eyes  for  a  moment. 

"I  can  paddle  a  little.  Do  let  me  take 
the  oar." 

But  he  dashed  more  water  on  his  head, 


and  pushed  her  hands  away.  "Women 
never  know.  It's  much  better  for  me  to 
keep  on.  But  you  must  direct  me.  Say 
'one  stroke  on  the  right,'  'two  on  the 
left,'  and  so  on." 

"Oh,  why  did  I  ever  bring  you  in 
here  ?"  she  moaned,  giving  no  directions 
at  all,  but  looking  at  his  contracted  eyes 
with  the  tears  welling  in  her  own. 

"See  here,  Margaret,  have  you  never 
heard  of  people's  lying  down  in  the  snow 
to  sleep,  haunted  by  beautiful  dreams,  be- 
fore they  are  frozen  to  death  ?  That  is 
what  will  happen  to  me,  or  something 
quite  as  bad,  if  I  stop  work  now  and  let 
you  pity  me." 

Her  tears  were  arrested  as  though  a 
harsh  wind  had  suddenly  dried  them. 
She  looked  frightened,  but  he  could  not 
see  that. 

"Three  strokes  on  the  left, "she  said, 
quickly. 

Thus  they  went  on  their  course  again, 
he  putting  his  oar  into  the  water  with  a 
peculiar  deliberation,  as  though  he  were 
taking  great  care  not  to  disturb  its  smooth- 
ness; but  this  was  because  he  v/as  guid- 
ing himself  by  sense  of  touch.  It  was 
not  that  all  was  dark  before  him,  that  he 
saw  nothing,  it  would  have  been  much 
easier  if  there  had  been  nothing  to  see„ 
But  whether  his  eyes  were  open  or  closed 
he  looked  constantly  and  in  spite  of  him- 
self into  a  broad  circular  space  of  vivid 
scarlet,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  smaller 
and  revolving  disk  of  colors  like  those  of 
peacocks'  feathers, continually  dilating  and 
contracting,  wearied  and  bewildered  him. 

In  spite  of  this  visual  confusion  he  kept 
on.  Margaret  constantly  directed  him, 
and  as  constantly  watched  him  also;  she 
knew  he  could  not  see  her;  her  face  was 
drawn  with  anxiety. 

Their  progress  was  very  slow,  "I 
think  I'll  stop  for  a  moment,"  he  said, 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed. 
They  were  still  among  the  rattling  canes. 
His  voice  had  a  drowsy  tone. 

"Oh,  don't  stop  now;  we're  nearly 
out." 

But  he  had  already  stopped, 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  would  tire  so  soon. 
Of  course  if  I  must  take  the  oar — and 
blister  my  hands — " 

"Keep  back  in  your  place,"  he  said, 
sullenly,  as  she  made  a  movement  as 
though  she  were  coming  to  take  the  pad- 
dle from  him. 

She  went  on  with  the  giving  of  her  di- 
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rections  rapidly;  she  could  scarcely  keep 
the  tremor  from  her  voice,  but  she  did 
keep  it.  When  she  looked  at  his  closed 
eyes,  and  saw  the  effort  he  was  making 
— every  time  he  lifted  his  arms  it  was  like 
lifting-  a  gigantic  weight,  his  fancy  made 
it  so — she  longed  to  take  the  oar  from  him 
and  let  him  rest.  But  she  did  not  dare 
to:  he  must  not  sleep.  She  put  out  her 
hand  and  touched  an  edge  of  his  coat  fur- 
tively, where  he  would  not  perceive  it. 
The  gentle  little  touch  seemed  to  give  her 
courage  to  say,  in  a  tone  of  sarcastic  com- 
passion, "If,  after  all,  you  are  going  to 
faint,  though  you  assured  me — " 

"Faint!"  said  Winthrop  ;  "what  are 
you  talking  about  ?  I  never  fainted  in 
my  life,  and  I'm  not  going  to  begin  now." 
He  threw  back  his  head  and  straightened 
himself.  "Rainbows  have  gone  mad  in 
my  eyes — that's  all." 

"  I  don't  call  that  much." 

"Oh  I  don't  you?    Try  it." 

Her  taunt  had  answered  its  purpose,  it 
made  him  angry,  and  in  the  anger  the  be- 
wildering dilating  disks  were  partly  for- 
gotten. 

Another  anxious  ten  minutes,  and  then, 
"We're  out,"  she  said,  as  she  saw  wide 
water  in  front.  "Now  it  will  be  cooler." 
The  channel  broadened,  they  left  the  yel- 
low rattling  canes  behind. 

At  first  it  was  not  much  cooler.  Wa- 
ter was  coming  slowly  down  the  trees  as 
they  passed,  not  in  drops  but  in  dark 
streaks;  this  was  ram  that  had  made  its 
way  through  the  roof  of  foliage,  a  scanty 
fringe  of  the  immense  torrent  now  fall- 
ing from  low  clouds  upon  the  drenched 
ground  outside. 

"I  shall  go  through  to  that  place  you 
spoke  of — Eustis  Landing,  wasn't  it  ?" 
said  Winthrop. 

"  Oh,  you  are  better!" 

Her  relief  showed  itself  in  these  words. 
But  much  more  in  her  face;  its  strained 
tension  gave  way;  her  tears  fell.  She 
dried  them  in  silence. 

"Because  I  can  speak  of  something 
outside  of  this  infernal  bog  ?  Yes,  I  shall 
get  you  safely  through  now.  And  my- 
self also.    But — it  hasn't  been  easy." 

"Oh,  I  know  that." 

"I  beg  your  pardon;  no,  you  don't; 
not  the  half." 

In  a  moment  or  two  more  he  announced 
that  he  was  beginning  to  see  "  something 
besides  fire-works."  She  still  continued, 
however,  to  direct  him. 


The  swamp  had  been  growing  more 
open.  At  length  the  channel  brought 
them  to  a  spectral  lake,  with  a  few  dead 
trees  in  it  here  and  there  hung  with  white 
moss.  ' '  I  remember  this  place  perfectly ; 
the  creek  opens  out  just  opposite.  At 
last  it's  over !" 

' '  And  at  last  I  can  see.  That  is — a  lit- 
tle. But  I  must  take  this  thing  off;  it 
strangles  me."  And  he  unloosed  and 
threw  off  her  lace  scarf. 

They  found  the  creek  and  entered.  "  It 
seems  strange  to  see  solid  ground  again, 
doesn't  it  ?"  he  said. 

"  Then  you  can  see  it  ?" 

"As  well  as  ever." 

The  creek  brought  them  to  a  waste  that 
was  open  to  the  sky. 

"Now  we  can  breathe,"  he  said.  "I 
feel  as  though  I  should  never  want  to  he 
under  a  tree  branch  again." 

It  was  not  very  dark ;  there  was  a  moon 
somewhere  behind  the  gray  clouds  that 
closely  covered  the  sky.  The  great  storm 
had  gone  westward,  carrying  with  it  the 
tornado;  and  now  a  cool,  moderate,  New- 
England-feeling  wind  was  beginning  to 
blew  from  another  quarter,  as  if  to  dry 
the  soaked  ground  a  little,  set  the  drenched 
leaves  straight  again,  and  generally  con- 
vince this  dismayed,  half-drowned  Flori- 
da that  the  world  was  still  alive  outside, 
in  spite  of  atmospheric  influences  (engen- 
dered in  uncivilized  climates)  which  a 
cool  New  England  wind  could  by  no 
means  approve. 

Winthrop  glanced  back.  The  great 
trees  of  the  Monnlungs  loomed  up  in  a 
long  dark  line  against  the  sky;  from  the 
low  level  of  the  boat  in  the  flat  waste  they 
looked  like  a  line  of  mountains. 

"All  the  same,  you  know,"  he  said, 
contradictorily,  "it  was  very  beautiful  in 
there." 

The  creek  was  deep  and  wide ;  he  went 
on  rapidly.  He  was  quite  himself  again. 
"You  look  fearfully  worn,"  he  said,  after 
a  while. 

' '  I  am  well.  But  must  we  have  all  those 
torches  now  ?"  She  spoke  with  irritation ; 
she  could  not  get  away  from  their  light. 

"Not  if  you  object  to  them."  He  ex- 
tinguished all  but  one.  "Now  put  on 
some  of  those  wraps;  it's  really  cold." 

"I  do  not  need  them." 

"Don't  be  childish."  (There  was  no 
doubt  but  that  he  was  himself  again.) 
"Here,  let  me  help  you  on  with  this 
cloak." 
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She  submitted. 

"This  landing"  that  we  are  going  to," 
he  went  on,  "do  the  St.  John's  steamers 
stop  there  ?" 

"Not  those  that  touch  at  our  pier." 

"  There  are  houses,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  believe  there  are  two  or  three." 

"  Probably,  then,  I  can  get  somebody  to 
row  us  down  home.  But  first  you  must 
have  some  rest." 

It  took  them  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  reach  the  landing. 

"This  is  it,  I  presume,"  he  said,  as  he 
saw  the  dim  outlines  of  two  white  houses 
at  a  little  distance  on  the  low  shore.  "  I 
will  knock  them  up,  and  get  some  sort  of 
a  place  where  you  can  lie  down." 

"If  there  is  any  one  to  row,  I  should 
much  rather  go  directly  home." 

' '  Always  unreasonable.  Grive  me  your 
hands."  He  leaned  forward  and  took 
them.  "Cold  as  ice.  I  thought  so.  You 
must  come  up  to  the  house  and  go  to  bed. " 

"I  could  not  sleep;  what  is  the  use? 
Let  me  go  home,  Evert.  It  is  the  only 
place  for  me." 

He  still  held  her  hands.  "Very  well," 
he  said. 

"Perhaps  they  have  found  Lanse," she 
went  on. 

' '  Old  Dinah  and  Rose  ?  Very  likely. " 
He  made  the  boat  fast.  ' '  You  are  coming 
with  me,  of  course  ?" 

' '  I  am  tired ;  I  would  rather  stay  here. " 

' '  Five  minutes'  walk.  And  I  could  help 
you." 

"I  would  rather  stay." 

"I  shall  put  out  that  light,  then."  He 
took  out  the  solitary  torch  and  threw  it 
into  the  creek.  ' '  If  anybody  should  come 
along  here,  what  would  you  do  ?" 

' '  I  presume  I  should  rush  up  the  bank 
after  you  as  fast  as  I  could  go,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  faint  laugh. 

"Of  course  you  would.  I  remember 
the  lizard." 

Before  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  he  re- 
turned, and  presently  he  was  followed  by 
two  negroes,  one  of  whom  carried  a  Ian- 
tern.  They  got  out  their  own  boat.  Win- 
throp  helped  Margaret  into  it,  and  took 
his  place  beside  her ;  their  canoe  was  tak- 
en in  tow.  With  strong  regular  strokes 
the  men  rowed  down  the  creek,  and  out 
on  the  broad  St.  John's. 

Margaret  did  not  speak  during  the  voy- 
age home.  Winthrop  talked  a  little  with 
the  oarsmen.  Tlie  negroes,  instinctively 
well-bred,  expressed  no  wonder  upon  the 


appearance  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  a  canoe; 
they  did  not  even  ask  where  they  had 
found  shelter  during  the  great  storm. 
Winthrop  said  merely  that  they  had  "  lost 
their  Avay."  The  negroes  accepted  this 
sympathetically.  They  did  this  quite  of 
their  own  accord;  they  had  no  suspicion 
then  of  the  Golconda  of  a  fee  that  was 
awaiting  them  from  this  stranger's  rich 
purse. 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  house 
on  the  point  it  was  gleaming  with  light; 
Margaret  gave  an  exclamation  when  she 
saw  the  glittering  front.  There  was  a  ray 
from  every  window. 

Dismissing  the  men,  Winthrop  went 
up  the  path  after  her.  ' '  I  am  sure  he  has 
come,"  she  said,  hurrying  on. 

"Who  ?  Lanse  ?  Oh  no ;  it's  those  old 
goblins  of  yours  who  have  illuminated  in 
this  ridiculous  way ;  it's  their  idea  of  keep- 
ing watch  for  you." 

The  doors  had  been  left  unfastened. 
They  entered.  Inside,  everything  was  as 
brilliant  as  though  the  house  had  been 
made  ready  for  a  ball.  But  there  was 
not  a  sound ;  no  one  stirred.  They  went 
through  to  the  kitchen.  And  there,  each 
on  her  knees  before  a  wooden  chair,  with 
her  head  resting  upon  it  on  her  folded 
arms,  appeared  the  little  Africans,  sound 
asleep.  The  soles  of  their  shoes,  turned 
up  behind  them,  seemed  almost  as  long 
as  they  were. 

Winthrop  roused  them  from  their  re- 
pose. "Here,"  he  said;  "we're  back. 
Make  some  coffee  for  your  mistress  as 
quickly  as  you  can ;  and  you.  Rose,  light 
a  fire  in  the  sitting-room.'^ 

The  queer  little  old  women  ran  about 
like  frightened  hens.  They  tumbled  over 
each  other,  and  let  everj'-thing  drop.  Win- 
throp stood  over  them  sternly.  He  took 
the  pitch-pine  from  the  distracted  Rose 
and  lighted  the  fire  himself.  "Now  go 
and  put  out  all  those  lights,"  he  said, 
' '  and  bring  in  the  coffee  the  moment  it's 
ready." 

Jle  had  made  Margaret  sit  down  in  a 
low  easy-chair,  still  wrapped  in  her  cloak, 
and  had  placed  a  footstool  for  her  feet; 
the  fire  danced  and  sparkled;  she  sat  with 
her  head  thrown  back  against  the  cush- 
ions of  the  chair,  her  eyes  closed. 

"Are  you  warmer ?"  he  asked.  "You 
were  chilled  through  all  the  way  down 
the  river;  every  now  and  then  I  could 
feel  you  quiver." 
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"  It  was  more  fatigue  than  cold."  His 
voice  had  roused  her;  she  sat  up.  "Oh, 
I  ought  not  to  be  here ;  I  ought  to  be  do- 
ing something — trying — " 

"You  can  do  no  more  now;  you  must 
have  some  coffee,  and  then  you  must  go 
to  bed.  But,  in  the  mean  while,  I  will  do 
everything  possible." 

"But  you  don't  believe — I  don't  know 
what  you  believe !"    She  rose. 

He  put  her  back  in  her  chair,  "  I  will 
believe  nothing  if  you  will  go  and  rest — I 
mean  my  beliefs  shall  not  interfere  with 
my  actions;  I  will  simply  do  everything 
I  can — all  I  should  do  if  I  were  sure,  as 
you  are,  that  he  was  lost  somewhere  about 
here." 

She  remained  where  he  had  placed  her. 
After  a  while  she  said,  "I  was  so  certain 
he  was  in  the  swamp."  Her  tired  eyes, 
beginning  to  glisten  a  little  with  tears, 
had  a  child-like  look  as  she  raised  them  to 
his. 

Old  Rose  now  came  hurrying  in  with 
the  coffee:  its  fragrant  aroma  filled  the 
room.  Winthrop  poured  it  out  himself, 
and  made  Margaret  swallow  it,  spoonful 
by  spoonful,  until  the  cup  was  empty. 

"  You  have  a  little  color  now,"  he  said. 

She  put  the  cup  down,  and  rose. 

"You're  going?  Yes,  go;  go  to  bed, 
and  sleep  as  long  as  you  can ;  it  must  be 
near  dawn.  I  will  meet  you  here  for  a 
late  breakfast  at  eleven." 

She  still  stood  there.  "  But  will  you — 
will  you  really — " 

"Haven't  I  given  you  my  word?"  he 
said,  sternly.  "Are  you  afraid  if  I  find 
him  that  I  shall  not  be  tender  enough  to 
him  ?  Don't  you  see  that  no  matter  what 
I  may  think  of  him,  his  being  your  hus- 
band protects  him  perfectly,  because,  as 
long  as  you  insist  upon  continuing  so 
subservient,  he  could  visit  anything  else 
upon  you  ?" 

She  went  out  without  making  reply. 

He  sank  into  the  chair  she  had  left  va- 
cant to  rest  for  a  moment  or  two ;  he  was 
desperately  tired. 

When  he  came  back  to  the  room  at 
eleven,  she  was  already  there.  It  was  a 
dark  day,  with  the  same  New -En  gland- 
feeling  wind  blowing  over  river  and  land ; 
there  had  been  spurts  of  rain,  and  he  was 
wet.   ' '  Why  have  you  no  fire  ?"  he  asked. 

"  It  did  not  seem  cold  enough." 

"It's  not  cold,  but  it's  dreary;  it  might 
be  a  Massachusetts  May-day.  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  have  slept  at  all  ?"  he  continued, 


looking  at  her.  Opening  the  door,  he 
called  Rose,  and  told  her  to  light  the  fire. 
When  the  old  woman  had  finished  her 
task — it  was  but  a  touch,  and  again  the 
magic  wood,  heaped  on  the  hearth,  was 
filling  the  room  with  its  gay  light  and 
faint  sweet  odor  of  the  pine — he  repeated 
his  question,  "I  don't  believe  you  have 
slept  at  all  ?" 

"  How  could  I  sleep  ?" 

He  sat  down  before  the  fire.  "You 
are  wet.  And  you  must  be  very  tired," 
she  went  on. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  thought  of  it — I 
like  sympathy.  Yes,  I  am  tired;  but  the 
room  is  cheery  now.  Why  not  have  break- 
fast in  here  ?" 

"You  have  found  no  trace?"  Her  re- 
pressed nervousness  showed  itself  in  her 
tone. 

"No." 

She  went  to  the  door,  and  gave  Rose 
an  order.  Then  she  closed  it,  and  walked 
first  to  one  window,  then  to  another. 

"  Do  come  and  sit  down.  You  wander 
about  like  a  ghost." 

"I  will  step  softly."  She  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room  with  her 
light,  rather  long-paced  step.  "  You  are 
not  afraid,"  she  said  at  last. 

"No,  I  am  not  afraid.  If  he  were 
wrecked  in  mid-ocean,  he  would  make  the 
whales  cook  his  dinner  for  him,  and  see 
to  it,  too,  that  it  was  a  good  one." 

"Oh,  don't  speak  in  that  tone;  don't 
jest  about  him  when  we  can  not  tell — 
Here  ^ve  are  safe  at  home,  safe  and  com- 
fortable, when  perhaps  he — "  she  stopped. 

"You  are  haunted  by  the  most  useless 
terrors.  '  Safe, '  are  we  ?  How  '  safe' 
were  we  last  night,  for  his  sake  too,  in 
that  deadly  swamp  ? — how  safe  were  you  f 
And  'comfortable' — I  sitting  here  wet  and 
exhausted,  and  you  walking  up  and  down, 
white  as  a  sheet,  eating  your  heart  out 
with  anxiety !  '  Home,' did  you  say  ?  I 
like  that!  Pretty  place  it  was  to  bring 
you  to — a  hideous  barrack  miles  from  ev- 
ery living  thing.  Of  course  you've  made 
it  better;  you  would  make  a  cave  better. 
He  knew  you  would  do  it  when  he  brought 
you  here — knew  that  in  some  way  or  other 
you  would  re-arrange  things  so  that  tlie 
rooms  should  be  pleasant — siiould  be  as  he 
liked." 

He  changed  his  bitter  tone  into  a  laugh, 
which,  if  not  bitter,  was  not  cynical. 
"Instead  of  abusing  him,  I  ought  rather 
to  admire  him — admire  him  for  his  perfect 
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success  in  a  world  rather  celebrated  for 
uiisuccess — lie  has  always  done  so  entirely 
as  he  pleased !  If  one  wishes  to  be  virtu- 
ous or  heroic,  I  don't  know  that  it  is  the 
best  way.  But  if  one  wishes  simply  to  be 
comfortable,  it  most  certainly  is."  "You 
can't  philosophize?"  he  went  on,  turning 
his  head  to  look  at  her  as  she  continued 
her  walk. 
"No,  no." 

In  the  absence  of  Primus,  who  had  not 
yet  returned,  Rose  and  Dinah  were  now 
obliged  to  serve  the  breakfast  themselves, 
a  process  complicated,  too,  by  the  necessity 
of  serving"  it  in  the  "  settin'-room,"  and  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  "  Mis'  Horrel" 
and  her  guest.  The  two  old  women  had 
never  acted  as  waitresses;  creatures  of 
routine,  they  had  no  idea  what  to  do.  But, 
like  all  negroes,  they  could  take  refuge  in 
a  double  amount  of  ceremony;  they  de- 
cided that  the  most  respectful  way  would 
be  to  appear  together,  with  a  courtesy  at 
the  door,  each  carrying  but  one  article  at 
a  time.  Rose  therefore  brought  a  fork  on 
a  salver,  and  Dinah  the  butter-knife.  In 
this  manner,  by  slow  degrees,  the  table  was 
at  last  arranged,  with  what  they  consider- 
ed the  due  amount  of  deference.  Later, 
they  brought  in  the  hot  dishes  in  the  same 
piecemeal  fashion,  Dinah  appearing  with 
the  coffee,  and  Rose  with  the  biscuit. 
Then,  leaving  the  door  open,  both  return- 
ed to  the  kitchen  on  a  full  run,  in  order 
to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  venison  steak 
and  potatoes.  Then  more  courtesies,  and 
another  clattering  scamper. 

When  at  length  the  door  was  definitely 
closed,  Winthrop  having  declined  their 
services  further,  Margaret  came  to  the  ta- 
ble. But  she  could  eat  little,  and  soon 
rose. 

"You  leave  me  to  finish  my  breakfast 
alone,"  Winthrop  said,  discontentedly. 

' '  I  can  not  sit  there  any  longer.  Would 
you  mind  telling  me  what  you  have  done  ?" 

' '  I  have  three  parties  out ;  one  has  gone 
up  the  shore,  and  one  down;  the  third  is 
across  the  river." 

"You  are  very  good;  for  I  know  you 
don't  believe  he  is  here." 

"No,  I  don't." 

"But  where,  then,  can  he  be  ?" 

"  You  have  asked  me  that  before.  This 
time  I  will  answer  that  he  is  probably 
where  he  intended  to  be  when  he  left  here 
early  yesterday  morning— after  ridding 
himself  of  Eliot  and  Dodd." 

"You  think  he  planned  it.    But  why 


should  he  have  been  so  secret  about  it  ? 
No  one  could  have  prevented  him  from 
taking  a  journey  if  he  wished  to  take  one. " 

"You  would  have  prevented  it;  you 
wouldn't  have  thought  him  strong 
enough." 

"  That  would  not  have  deterred  him." 

"  You're  right ;  it  wouldn't.  Probably 
he  didn't  care  even  to  explain  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  be  deterred ;  Lanse  was  never 
fond  of  explanations." 

"I  am  not  at  all  convinced." 

"I  didn't  expect  to  convince  you.  You 
asked  me,  and  I  had  to  say  something. 
But  it's  quite  too  much  to  hope  that  my 
answers  should  please." 

He  soon  rose.  "I've  sent  for  a  little 
steamer — a  tug;  it  is  to  take  me  to  all  the 
landings  within  twenty  miles  of  here; 
I  shall  not  be  back  until  late ;  please  don't 
sit  up."    He  left  the  room. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  he  appeared 
again. 

"I  was  waiting  for  the  steamer  down 
by  the  water,  when  I  saw  the  boy  who 
brings  the  mail  going  away.  You  have  had 
a  letter  ?" 

She  did  not  answer.  Her  hands  were 
empty. 

' '  You  heard  me  coming  and  concealed 
it." 

' '  I  have  nothing  to  conceal. "  She  rose. 
"Yes,  I  have  had  a  letter;  Lanse  is  on  his 
way  to  New  York.  He  is  taking  a  jour- 
ney for  a  change." 

"  You  will  let  me  see  the  letter  ?" 

"Impossible."  Her  hands  were  shak- 
ing a  little,  but  she  faced  him  inflexibly. 

"Margaret,  I  beg  you  to  let  me  see  it. 
Show  me  that  you  trust  me;  you  seem 
never  to  do  that — yet  I  deserve —  Tell  me, 
then,  of  your  own  accord,  what  he  says. 
If  he  has  left  you  again,  who  should  help 
you,  care  for  you,  if  not  I  ?" 

"You  last  of  all!"  She  walked  away. 
' '  He  is  coming  back  before  long, "  she  said, 
without  turning.  Then  she  repeated  it 
more  clearly,  "  He  is  coming  back  before 
long.  Of  course  now  that  I  know,  I  am 
no^longer  anxious.  I  was  foolish  to  be  so 
anxious.  Ai:^d  I  have  given  you  so  much 
trouble,  too.  We  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  all  you  have  done." 

"Very  well,  if  you  take  that  tone,  if 
you  still  refuse  to  trust  me,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  me  off  even  now,  let  me 
tell  you  that  I  too  have  had  a  letter — Pri- 
mus has  just  brought  it  from  East  Angels 
— it  was  sent  there." 
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She  glanced  at  him  over  her  shoulder 
with  eyes  that  looked  dark  and  full  of  fear 
— a  fear  which  he  did  not  stop  to  think  of 
then. 

"It  is  possible  that  Lanse  has  Avritten 
to  me  even  more  plainly  than  he  has  to 
you,"  he  went  on.  "At  any  rate,  he  tells 
me  that  he  is  going-  to  Italy— it  is  the  old 
affair  revived — and  that  he  has  no  present 
intention  of  returning.  What  he  has  said 
in  his  letter  to  you,  of  course  I  don't  know, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  the  whole,  because  he 
asks  me  to  'break'  it  to  you.  'Break'  it! 
he  has  chosen  his  messenger  well." 

"  O  my  God,"  said  Margaret  Harold. 

Her  words  were  a  prayer.  She  sank 
down  on  her  knees  beside  the  sofa,  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  clasped  arms. 


abroad  again 


CHAPTEK  XXV. 

Evert  Winthrop  had  felt  that  her 
words  were  a  prayer,  that  she  was  pray- 
ing still. 

Against  what  especial  danger  she  was 
thus  invoking  aid,  he  did  not  know.  Be- 
fore he  could  speak,  old  Eose  had  opened 
the  door,  and  Margaret,  springing  up,  was 
hurriedly  going  forward  to  meet  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Moore,  who  with  his  usual 
equable  expression  entered,  hat  in  hand, 
to  pay  Mrs.  Harold  a  short  visit.  He  had 
been,  obliged  to  come  over  to  the  i4ver  that 
morning  on  business,  and  had  thought 
that  he  would  take  the  occasion  for  a  lit- 
tle indulgence  in  social  pleasure  as  well. 

Margaret  put  out  her  hands  eagerly; 
her  voice  had  in  it  appeal.  "  It's  wonder- 
ful— your  coming  now.  You  will  stay 
with  me,  won't  you  ?  I  am  in  great 
trouble." 

Mr.  Moore  took  her  hand.  All  the  good- 
ness of  his  nature  came  into  his  long  nar- 
row face  with  its  little  eyes,  making  it 
lovely  in  its  sympathy  as  he  heard  her  ap- 
peal. She  was  clinging  to  him  now — she 
had  put  her  other  liand  on  his  arm.  "You 
will  stay  ?"  she  repeated. 

"If  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  most 
certainly  I  will  stay." 

Upon  hearing  this,  she  made  an  effort 
to  recover  herself,  to  speak  more  coherent- 
ly. "I  sliall  need  your  advice — there  are 
so  many  things  I  must  decide  about.  Mr. 
Winthrop  will  tell  you.  But  why  should 
I  leave  it  to  him  ?  I  will  tell  you  myself. 
My  husband  has  gone  north;  he  is  going 


You  will  understand — it 
was  so  sudden.  I  did  not  know — "  She 
made  another  effort  to  steady  her  voice. 
"If  you  will  stay  with  me  for  a  day  or 
two,  I  will  send  over  to  Gracias  for  any- 
thing you  may  need." 

"I  will  stay  gladly,  Mrs.  Harold." 
"Oh,  you  are  good!  But  I  always 
knew  you  were.  And  now  for  a  few  min- 
utes may  I  go  and  rest  ?  I  am  so  tired.  I 
will  come  back  a  little  later — in  half  an 
hour."  And  with  swift  step  she  hurried 
from  the  room. 

Mr.  Moore,  his  face  full  of  sympathy, 
turned  to  Winthrop. 

But  Evert  Wintlirop's  expression  show- 
ed nothing  but  anger.  He  walked  off,  with 
his  back  turned,  and  at  first  made  no  re- 
ply. 

"Is  it  true,  then?  Her  husband  has 
left  her?"  said  Mr.  Moore,  infinite  regret 
in  his  mild  tones. 

Winthrop  was  standing  at  the  window. 
He  bit  his  lips  with  impatience.  He  was 
in  no  mood  for  what  he  would  have  call- 
ed "the  usual  platitudes,"  and  especially 
platitudes  about  Lansing  Harold, 

It  could  not  be  denied  that  Mr.  Moore's 
conversation  often  contained  sentences 
that  were  very  usual. 

"Perhaps  he  will  return,"  pursued  the 
clergyman, hopefully.  ' '  Influences  might 
be  brought  to  bear.  We  may  be  able  to 
reach  him  ?"  And  again  he  looked  at 
Winthrop  inquiringly. 

But  Winthrop  had  now  forgotten  his 
presence;  at  this  very  moment  he  was 
leaving  the  room.  He  was  determined  to 
see  Margaret  and  speak  to  her,  if  but  for 
a  second.  He  found  Rose,  and  sent  her 
with  a  message.  He  himself  followed  the 
old  woman  up  the  stairs;  he  stood  wait- 
ing in  the  upper  hall  as  she  knocked  at 
Margaret's  closed  door. 

But  the  door  did  not  open.  In  answer 
to  Rose's  message  delivered  shrilly  outside 
the  door,  Margaret  replied  from  within, 
"I  can  see  no  one  at  present." 

Rose  came  back.  "She  can't  see  no- 
body nohow  jess  dis  minute,  marse,"she 
answered,  in  an  apologetic  tone.  Then, 
imaginatively,  "Spec  she's  tired." 

"Go  back  and  tell  her  that  I'm  waiting 
here — in  the  hall,  and  that  I  will  keep  her 
but  a  moment.  There  is  something  im- 
portant I  must  say." 

Rose  returned  to  the  door.  But  the 
answer  was  the  same.  "She  done  got 
miglity  tired,  marse,  sho,"  said  the  old 
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servant,  ag:ain  trying  to  clothe  the  refusal 
in  polite  terms,  though  she  was  unable  to 
think  of  a  new  apology. 

"Her  door  is  locked,  I  suppose?"  Win- 
throp  asked.  Then  he  felt  that  this  was 
going  too  far.  He  turned  and  went  down 
the  stairs,  but  with  a  momentary  revival 
in  his  breast  all  the  same  of  the  old  des- 
potic feeling,  the  masculine  feeling,  that  a 
Avoman  should  not  be  allowed  to  dictate 
unreasonably  to  any  man  what  he  should 
say  or  not  say,  do  or  not  do.  In  refusing 
to  see  him  even  for  one  moment,  Margaret 
was  dictating. 

He  walked  down  the  lower  hall,  and 
then  back  again.  Happening  to  glance 
up,  he  saw  that  old  Rose  was  still  stand- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  a  queer  little 
figure  in  a  turban.  She  dropped  one  of 
her  straight  courtesies  as  he  looked  up — a 
quick  ducking  down  of  her  narrow  skirt 
over  her  great  shoes.  She  was  still  much 
disturbed  by  the  direct  refusal  which  she 
had  had  to  give. 

"I  can't  stay  tramping  up  and  down 
here,  if  they  are  going  to  watch  me,"  he 
thought,  impatiently.  He  turned  and  re- 
entered the  sitting-room. 

Mr.  Moore  was  kneeling  on  the  rug, 
putting  more  wood  on  the  fire.  There 
were  very  few  material  things,  material 
occupations,  which  could  give  pleasure  to 
Middleton  Moore.  He  had  no  ear  for  mu- 
sic (though  he  always  listened  attentively 
to  Penelope's  songs) .  He  could  not  shoot ; 
and  Penelope  thought  fishing  "so  damp." 
His  diet  had  for  a  long  time  been  restrict- 
ed to  an  unexciting  round  of  oat-meal, 
rice  pudding,  boiled  meats,  stewed  prunes, 
soft  custard,  and  Graham  bread.  He  nev- 
er touched  wine;  he  never  smoked.  He 
could  not  read  much  or  study,  because  his 
eyes  were  not  strong.  Though  a  preacher 
by  profession,  he  took  no  pleasure  in  ora- 
tory ;  he  did  his  best  with  his  sermons,  but 
he  was  not  assisted  by  a  glow.  He  never 
lounged — he  did  not  know  how.  He  had 
small  sense  of  beauty,  either  of  form  or  of 
color.  His  hands,  and  even  the  tip  of  his 
long  slender  nose  (though  it  was  never 
red),  were  almost  always  a  little  cold. 

Possibly  it  was  this  inherited  chilliness 
of  body  which  made  him  capable  (by  way 
of  balance)  of  feeling  one  positive  plea- 
sure ;  he  would  not  have  acknowledged  it, 
probably  he  was  not  mentally  conscious 
of  the  fact,  but  it  remained  a  fact  never- 
theless, that  he  had  enjoyed,  that  he  still 
continued  to  enjoy,  some  of  the  fullest 


and  richest  physical  sensations  of  his  life 
when  he  was  engaged  in  piling  up  and 
re-arranging,  and,  later,  sitting  in  front 
of,  a  liberal  glowing  hearth  fire.  Oh !  the 
cheer  of  the  leaping  blaze,  the  hidden  ex- 
citement of  the  engineering  feats  which 
the  proper  disposition  of  the  wood  and 
hot  coals  abounded  in !  and  then  the  long 
quiet  basking  satisfaction  of  the  steady 
heat  directly  upon  one's  knees,  and  one's 
(somewhat  thin)  legs  extended  before  it! 
After  Margaret's  departure  the  clergyman 
had  thought  of  her  with  the  truest  sym- 
pathy ;  and  this  had  lasted  also  after  Win- 
throp's  hasty  exit.  But  the  fire  certainly 
needed  replenishing ;  it  would  do  no  one 
any  good  to  come  back  to  a  cold  room, 
Mrs.  Harold  least  of  all.  Winthrop  there- 
fore found  him  on  his  knees,  tongs  in 
hand,  and  busy. 

Mr.  Moore  went  on  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  coals.  He  cherished  not  the 
slightest  resentment  because  Winthrop 
had  left  him  so  suddenly.  But  he  thought 
that  such  exits  were  sometimes — he  had 
made  several  observations  of  the  fact — 
an  indication  of  an  irritated  temper.  In 
such  cases  there  was  nothing  better  than 
an  unnoticing,  and,  if  possible,  also  an 
occupied,  silence.  He  therefore  went  on 
with  his  fire. 

"It's  the  greatest  pity  in  the  world  that 
there  is  nobody  here  who  has  any  real  au- 
thority over  her,"  Winthrop  began,  still 
smarting  under  her  refusal.  Margaret 
had  chosen  the  clergyman  as  her  coun- 
sellor; it  would  be  as  well,  therefore,  to 
indicate  to  that  gentleman  what  course 
should  be  pursued. 

"You  have,  then,  some  plan  to  recom- 
mend to  her  ?"  said  Mr.  Moore,  putting  the 
tongs  away  and  seating  himself.  He  held 
out  his  long,  delicately  finished  hands  as 
if  to  warm  them  a  little  by  the  flame,  and 
looked  at  Winthrop  inquiringly. 

"No,  I  don't  know  that  I  have.  But 
she  is  sure  to  be  obstinate  in  any  case." 
He  too  sat  down,  and  stared  moodily  at 
the  flame. 

"You  think  it  will  be  a  great  grief  to 
her,^  observed  the  clergyman,  after  a 
while.    "No  doubt — no  doubt." 

' '  No  grief  at  all,  as  far  as  that  goes. 
Lanse  has  always  treated  her  abomina- 
bly." He  paused.  Then  went  on,  as  if 
there  were  now  good  reasons  for  telling' 
the  whole  tale.  "Before  he  had  been 
married  a  year,  he  left  her:  she  did  not 
leave  him,  as  my  aunt  supposes:  he  went 
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to  Italy,  and  did  not  come  back.  There 
had  never  been  the  least  fault  on  her  side; 
there  hasn't  been  up  to  this  day." 

' '  I  can  not  understand  it ;  such  fickle- 
ness— such  fairly  immoral  tendencies  to- 
ward change,"  said  Mr.  Moore,  in  rebuk- 
ing wonder. 

"As  far  as  regards  change,  I  ought  to 
say,  perhaps,  that  there  hasn't  been  much 
of  that,"  Winthrop  answered.  "What  is 
taking  him  abroad  now  is  an  old  interest 
— something  he  had  felt  long  before  his 
marriage,  and  felt  strongly.  He  has  nev- 
er changed  in  that  respect." 

' '  Do  you  allude — is  it  j^ossible  that  you 
are  alluding  to  an  interest  in  a  person  f 
asked  Mr.  Moore,  in  a  lowered  tone. 

"It  certainly  wasn't  a  thing;  I  hardly 
think  you  would  call  a  beautiful  French 
woman  of  rank  that,  would  you  ?" 

Mr.  Moore  looked  at  him  with  a  strick- 
en face.  "A beautiful  French  woman  of 
rank !"  he  murmured. 

"That's  what  is  taking  him  abroad 
now.  She  threw  him  over  once,  but  she 
has  evidently  called  him  back;  in  fact,  he 
admits  it  in  his  letter  to  me." 

"Oh,  sin!  sin!"  said  Middleton  Moore, 
with  the  deepest  sadness  in  his  voice.  He 
leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand  and  cover- 
ed his  eyes. 

"I  suppose  so,"  answered  Winthrop. 
"All  the  same,  she  is  the  only  person 
Lanse  has  ever  cared  for;  for  her  and  her 
alone  he  could  be,  and  would  be  if  he  had 
the  chance,  perhaps,  unselfish.  I  almost 
think  he  could  be  heroic.  But,  you  see, 
he  won't  have  the  chance,  because  there's 
the  husband  in  the  bush." 

' '  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  wretched 
creature  is  a  married  woman?"  demanded 
the  clergyman,  aghast. 

' '  Oh  yes ;  it  was  her  marriage,  her  leav- 
ing him  in  the  lurch,  that  made  Lanse 
himself  marry — marry  Margaret  Cruger." 

"This  is  most  horrible.  This  man, 
then,  this  Lansing  Harold,  is  an  incarna- 
tion of  evil  ?" 

"I  don't  know  whether  he  is  or  not," 
Winthroj)  answered,  irritably.  "Yes,  he 
is,  I  suppose;  we  all  are.  Not  you,  of 
course,"  he  added,  glancing  at  his  com- 
panion, and  realizing  as  he  did  so  that 
here  was  a  man  who  was  an  incarnation 
of  good.  Then  the  opposing  feeling  swept 
over  him  again,  namel}'-,  that  this  man 
was  good  simply  because  he  could  not  be 
evil;  it  was  not  that  he  had  resisted  temp- 
tation so  much  as  that  he  had  no  capacity 


for  being  tempted;  nothing  tempted  him. 
"  An  old  woman,"  he  thought. 

He  himself  was  very  different  from 
that;  he  knew  well  what  temptation 
meant.  A  flush  crossed  his  face.  "  Per- 
haps Lanse  can't  help  loving  her,"  he  said, 
flinging  it  out  obstinately. 

"A  man  can  always  help  a  shameful 
feeling  of  that  sort,"  the  clergyman  an- 
swered, with  sternness.  He  drew  up  his 
tall  figure ;  his  face  took  on  dignity.  ' '  We 
are  not  the  beasts  that  perish." 

"We  may  not  be  altogether  beasts,  and 
yet  we  may  not  be  able  to  help  it,"  Win- 
throp answered,  getting  up  and  walking 
across  the  room.  Margaret's  little  work- 
table  stood  there,  gay  with  ribbons  and 
fringes;  mechanically  he  fingered  the 
spools  and  bright  wools  it  held. 

"At  least  we  can  control  its  manifesta- 
tions," replied  Middleton  Moore,  still  with 
a  deep  severity  of  voice  and  eyes. 

"You  would  like  to  have  all  sinners  of 
that  disposition  (which  doesn't  happen  to 
be  yours)  consumed  immediately,  wouldn't 
you  ?  for  fear  of  their  influencing  others," 
said  Winthrop,  leaving  the  work-table  and 
walking  about  the  room.  "In  the  days 
of  the  burnings,  now,  when  it  was  for 
strictly  wicked  persons  of  that  tendency, 
I  suspect  you  ^vould  have  brought  a  few 
fagots — wouldn't  you  ? — even  if  you  hadn't 
taken  a  turn  at  the  bellows." 

Mr.  Moore  turned  and  surveyed  him  in 
unfeigned  astonishment. 

' '  I  beg  your  pardon — I  beg  your  pardon 
most  humbly,"  Winthrop  w^ent  on,  in  an- 
swer to  this  glance.  "The  truth  is  I  am  so 
much — irritated — that  I  don't  know  what 
I  am  saying.  I  will  go  off  for  a  while  by 
myself,  if  you  will  excuse  me;  I  will  come 
back  later,  when  Mrs.  Harold  returns." 

An  hour  later,  when  he  re-entered  the 
room,  he  found  Margaret  there:  she  was 
talking  with  Mr.  Moore. 

' '  Ah !  you  have  had  a  walk  ?  The  air 
is  probably  pleasant,"  said  the  clergyman, 
welcoming  him  kindly.  He  wished  to 
show  that  he  had  forgotten  the  bellows. 
"I  was  on  the  point  of  saying  to  Mrs. 
Harold,  as  you  came  in,  that  in  case  she 
should  be  thinking  of  leaving  this  house, 
I  will  hope  most  warmly  that  she  will  find 
it  consistent  with  her  plans  to  return  to 
us  at  Gracias." 

"  I  should  much  rather  stay  here,"  re- 
sponded Margaret.  "I  could  have  Di- 
nah's son  Abram  to  sleep  in  the  house,  if 
necessary." 
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"You  could  never  stay  here  alone;  you 
ought  not  to  think  of  it,"  said  Winthrop. 
"We  know  better  than  you  do  about  that ; 
it  wouldn't  be  safe."  He  had  seated  him- 
self at  some  distance  from  her.  Mr.  Moore 
still  kept  his  place  before  the  fire,  and 
Margaret  was  beside  him ;  she  held  a  little 
fan-shaped  screen  in  her  hand  to  shade  her 
face  from  the  glow;  he  could  see  her  pro- 
file, the  soft  waves  of  hair  over  the  fore- 
head, the  little  ear,  and  the  thick,  close 
braids  behind. 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Moore  will  say  that  it 
is  safe,"  she  answered. 

"I  included  him  ;  I  said  'we,'"  said 
Winthrop,  challengingly, 

Mr.  Moore  extended  his  long  legs  with 
a  slightly  uneasy  movement.  "I  regret 
to  say  that  I  fear  Mr.  Winthrop  is  right; 
it  would  not  be  safe  at  present,  even  with 
Abram  in  the  house.  The  river  is  no 
longer  what  it  was"  (he  refrained  from 
saying  "your  Northern  steamers  have 
made  the  change") ;  "the  people  who  live 
in  the  neighborhood  are  respectable,  but 
the  increased  facilities  for  traffic  have 
hrought  us  dangerous  characters." 

' '  Of  course  you  will  go  back  to  East 
Angels — "  Winthrop  began. 

' '  I  think  not.  If  I  can  not  stay  here,  I 
shall  go  north." 

"North?  Where?" 

"  There  are  plenty  of  places.  There  is 
my  grandmother's  old  house  in  the  coun- 
try, where  I  lived  when  I  was  a  child.  It 
is  closed  now,  but  I  could  open  it.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  old  rooms  once  more."  She 
spoke  quietly;  her  manner  was  that  she 
was  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  clergy- 
man knew  everything,  that  Winthrop  had 
told  him  all.  She  was  a  deserted  wife; 
there  was  no  need  for  any  of  them  to  go 
through  the  form  of  covering  that  up. 

' '  That  would  be  a  perfectly  crazy  idea, " 
began  Winthrop.  Then  he  stopped  him- 
self. "Aunt  Katrina  would  miss  you 
greatly,"  he  resumed.  (He  felt  the  feeble- 
ness of  this.) 

"She  has  you.  And  she  has  Mrs.  Ca- 
rew.  Dr.  Kirby,  Mr.  Moore — all  these  kind 
friends  here.  And  she  has  Celestine.  I 
have  been  away  from  her,  except  for  an 
occasional  short  visit,  for  months;  I  don't 
think  she  would  miss  me." 

"Yes,  she  would."  (He  was  going  on, 
in  spite  of  himself,  with  the  feebleness.) 

"We  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to 
lose  you,  Mrs.  Harold — Penelope  would  be 
exceedingly  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Moore,  in  his 


amiable  voice.  "But  I  can  understand 
that  it  would  afford  you  much  pleasure  to 
revisit  your  childhood's  home.  I  think  it 
is  so  with  all  of  us;  I  should  like  to  revis- 
it mine.  But  I  hope  that  you  will  give 
the  matter  a  careful  consideration  before 
you  decide.  You  have  mentioned  to  me 
that  you  have  no  near  relatives,  and 
though  you,  no  doubt,  have  many  friends, 
I  can  not  think  that  they  esteem  you  more 
highly  than  we  do,  for  indeed  it  would  be 
impossible.  And  East  Angels,  too — after 
so  long  a  stay  there,  may  we  not  hope 
that  it  presents  to  you  at  least  some  of  the 
aspects  of  a  home  ?" 

"I  prefer  to  go  north,"  Margaret  an- 
swered. 

Mr.  Moore  did  not  combat  this  decision ; 
he  did  not,  in  truth,  know  quite  what  to 
advise  just  at  present ;  it  required  thought. 
Here  was  a  woman  who  had  been  cruel- 
ly outraged  by  the  scandalous,  by  the  in- 
credibly abandoned  conduct  of  the  worst 
of  husbands.  She  had  no  mother  to  go 
to  (the  clergyman  felt  this  to  be  an  un- 
speakable misfortune) ;  but  she  was  not  a 
child;  they  could  not  dictate  to  her;  she 
was  a  free  agent.  But  women — women 
of  refinement — were  generally  timid  (he 
glanced  at  Margaret,  and  decided  that  she 
was  timid  also).  She  might  talk  a  little 
about  her  home  at  the  north,  but  prob- 
ably it  would  end  in  her  returning  to 
East  Angels. 

"If  I  find  that  I  don't  care  for  the 
country  house,  the  life  there,  I  can  go 
abroad,"  Margaret  continued.  She  rose 
and  went  out  to  give  some  directions 
about  lunch. 

This  was  not  much  like  returning  to 
East  Angels! 

"Is  she  thinking,  do  you  suppose,  of 
going  to  him?"  asked  the  clergyman,  in  a 
cautious  voice,  Avhen  the  door  was  closed. 

"I  don't  know  what  she  is  thinking  of. 
She  is  capable  of  every  mistaken  idea!" 
Winthrop  answered. 

"She  is  possessed  of  a  wonderful  sense 
of  duty — wonderful,  if  she  does  go.  I 
mean,  in  case  she  is  acquainted  with  the 
cau^e  of  his  departure  ?" 

"  She  is  acquainted  with  everything." 

Margaret  came  back  and  sat  down 
again.  ' '  You  decidedly  think,  then,  that  I 
can  not  stay  here  ?"  she  said  to  the  clergy- 
man. There  was  a  note  almost  of  longing 
in  her  tone. 

"Do  you  wish  to  stay  so  very  much  ?" 
he  asked,  kindly. 
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"Yes,  I  should  much  rather  stay,  much 
rather  make  no  chang-e ;  this  is  my  home." 

"How  can  you  talk  in  that  way  ?"  said 
Winthrop.  He  had  risen  again,  and  be- 
gun to  walk  up  and  down  the  room ;  as  he 
spoke,  he  stopped  his  walk  and  stood  be- 
fore her.  "You  came  here  against  your 
will ;  you  disliked  the  place  intensely ;  you 
said  so  of  your  own  accord;  I  heard  you." 

"I  know  I  have  said  so.  Many  times. 
Still,  I  should  like  to  stay  now." 

"You  can  not.  Even  Mr.  Moore  tells 
you  that." 

"Yes,"  said  the  clergyman,  conscien- 
tiously, "I  must  say  it,  though  I  do  not 
wish  to ;  the  place  is  unusually  lonely ;  it 
stands  quite  by  itself ;  it  would  be  unwise 
to  remain." 

"I  must  give  it  up,  I  see,"  Margaret  an- 
swered.    ' '  I  am  sorry. " 

And  then,  in  answer  to  old  Rose's  bob- 
bing courtesy  at  the  door,  they  went  across 
the  hall  to  the  dining-room  for  lunch. 

When  the  meal  was  over  and  they  had 
returned  to  the  parlor,  Mr.  Moore  at  first 
did  not  sit  down.  He  stood  on  the  hearth- 
rug with  his  back  to  the  fire,  rubbing  his 
hands  in  the  slight  moderate  way  that 
was  j)eculiar  to  him ;  he  seemed  disposed 
to  introduce,  if  x^ossible,  a  little  conversa- 
tion of  a  general  nature. 

There  was  opportunity,  apparently,  for 
introducing  anything,  neither  Winthrop 
nor  Margaret  spoke. 

"  Oh-er — yes — er-r-r — I  am  told,"  began 
Mr.  Moore,  addressing  Winthrop,  "that 
abroad — I  allude  to  foreign  countries  on 
the  continent  of  Europe — one  seldom  finds 
those  simple  and  convenient  articles  we 
term  handles  attached  to  chests  of  draw- 
ers or  bureaux ;  one  is  expected  to  pull  the 
drawers  open  awkwardly  (if  not  painful- 
ly) by  means  of  the  key  ?" 

Winthrop  did  not  reply.  Mr.  Moore 
mildly  repeated  the  question. 

"Key?  I  am  sure  I  don't  know," 
Winthrop  answered. 

Foiled  in  this  direction,  Mr.  Moore,  aft- 
€r  another  moment  or  two  of  the  silence, 
forgivingly  sent  (into  this  troubled  at- 
mosphere) a  second  remark,  which  he 
hoped  would  act  as  a  temporary  diversion 
of  thought,  a  change.  "  It  has  been  men- 
tioned to  me,"  he  observed,  "that  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  conver- 
sation is  so  exceptionally  accurate  that 
when  a  stranger  there  makes  use,  by 
chance,  of  the  word  '  why'  merely  as  an 
exclamation  (a  somewhat  slovenly  use, 
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I  admit),  he  is  answered  as  though  it  had 
been  a  question.  As,  for  instance,  if  I 
should  say,  simply  in  surprise,  '  Why ! — 
was  he  going  there  ?'  they  would  respond, 
'I  do  not  know  why;  but  perhaps' — and 
so  on." 

But  Winthrop  was  gazing  at  the  fire, 
and  Margaret  did  not  speak.  That  ques- 
tion fell  flat  also. 

To  cover  its  fall  a  little,  not  because  he 
was  concerned  on  his  own  account — he 
had  no  conception  of  conversational  suc- 
cesses— but  because  he  thought  it  might 
come  to  Margaret  later  that  she  had  left 
a  remark  of  his  suspended  in  mid-air,  Mr. 
Moore  now  answered  his  own  question, 
summing  up  the  matter  cheerfully  and 
dismissing  it :  "  Probably  the  word  '  why,' 
in  any  shape,  rouses  a  greater  interest  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  Massachusetts — a  com- 
munity, I  am  told,  devoted  to  the  quest  for 
information — than  it  is  capable  of  doing 
in  places  of  less  mental  activity.  I  should 
much  like  to  visit  Boston.  And  also  the 
village  of  Con-cord,  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity." Mr.  Moore's  "Con-cord"  was 
carefully  pronounced,  the  last  syllable 
was  like  cord  in  "a  cord  of  wood." 

The  clergyman's  idea  in  these  efforts 
had  been  to  divert  from  Margaret's  mind 
a  too  heavy  strain.  He  had  failed,  be- 
cause Winthrop  had  not  aided  him;  he 
now  tried  a  second  method — a  more  direct 
one.  "My  dear  friend,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing Margaret,  "let  me  advise  you. 
You  will  be  much  the  better  for  a  little 
repose."  Mr.  Moore's  "my  dear  friend" 
was  used  only  on  solemn  occasions;  but, 
in  spite  of  its  rather  formal  tone,  it  was 
not  a  mannerism :  people  really  were  more 
dear  to  his  pitying,  tender  soul  when  they 
were  in  trouble,  he  was  more  their  friend, 
than  in  times  of  cheerful  ease. 

As  he  spoke,  Margaret  looked  up.  For 
the  moment  she  had  forgotten  that  he 
was  there,  but  as  soon  as  her  mind  came 
back  to  him  she  took  refuge  afresh  in  his 
faithful  kindness.  "I  could  not  sleep," 
she  answered;  "I  should  only  be  think- 
ing— making  plans.  It  is  better  for  me 
to  plan  aloud — if  you  will  help  me." 

"Anything  I  can  do — of  course.  But, 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  speak  of  it,  Mrs. 
Moore  has  often  mentioned  to  me — Pe- 
nelope has  mentioned — that  a  short  period 
of  recumbence  after  lunch  was  wonder- 
fully conducive  to  a  refreshed  clearness 
of  mind  later." 

"My  mind  is  clear  now.    It  is  easier 
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for  me  to  decide  at  once  about  my  plans. 
I  sliall  go  north;  but  I  should  like  to  re- 
tain this  house,  and  keep  it  open  just  as  it 
is;  I  could  leave  the  servants  here." 

Winthrop  turned  and  looked  at  her,  a 
quick  surprised  suspicion  in  his  glance. 

"I  could  do  that  perfectly,  couldn't  I  ?" 
she  repeated,  addressing  Mr.  Moore. 

Again  the  clergyman  looked  uncomfort- 
able. He  sat  down,  crossed  his  legs,  and 
extending  the  pendent  foot  a  little  in  its 
long,  narrow, thin-soled  boot;  he  looked  at 
it,  and  moved  it  to  and  fro  slightly,  as  if 
he  had  been  called  upon  to  give  an  exact 
opinion  upon  the  leather.  "I  fear,"  he 
said,  as  the  result  of  this  meditation,  "that 
it  might  not  be  altogether  prudent.  The 
negroes  have  much  hospitality;  with  a 
large  house  at  their  command,  and  nobody 
very  near,  I  fear  they  might  be  tempted 
to  invite  some  of  their  friends  to  visit 
them." 

"The  place  would  swarm  with  them," 
said  Winthrop. 

"At  any  rate,  I  shall  keep  the  house, 
even  if  I  close  it, "  said  Margaret.  ' '  It  must 
be  ready  for  occupancy  at  any  time." 

"Then  you  are  thinking  of  coming 
back  ?"  Winthrop  asked.  His  face  still 
showed  an  angry  mistrust. 

' '  I  may  come  back.  At  present,  how- 
ever, I  shall  go  north.  And  as  I  prefer 
to  go  immediately,  I  shall  set  about  ar- 
ranging the  house  here  so  that  I  can  leave 
it.  It  will  not  take  long, two  days,  or  three 
at  most.  And  it  would  be  a  very  great 
kindness,  Mr.  Moore,  if  you  would  stay 
with  me  until  I  leave — by  next  Saturday's 
steamer,  probably." 

"I  hardly  think  you  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish so  much  in  so  short  a  time,"  an- 
swered the  clergyman,  rather  bewildered 
by  this  display  of  energy.  To  Mr.  Moore's 
idea,  a  woman  who  had  been  deserted  by 
her  husband,  even  though  that  husband 
had  been  proved  to  be  abnormally  vicious, 
could  not  well  be  in  the  mood  for  the 
necessary  counting  of  chairs,  nor  for 
the  proper  distribution  of  gum-camphor 
among  curtains,  also  so  important. 

Then,  reading  again  the  deep  trouble  in 
Margaret's  face,  under  all  the  calmness  of 
her  manner,  he  dismissed  liis  objections, 
and  said,  heartily,  "In  any  case,  I  will 
stay  with  you  as  long  as  you  wish." 

"I  am  afraid  that  one  of  your  difficul- 
ties has  been  that  I  am  here,"  said  Win- 
throp to  Margaret.  ' '  You  can  not  expect 
me  to  leave  you  entirely  as  long  as  you  are 


still  in  this  house;  I  am,  after  all,  your 
nearest  relative.  But  of  course  I  could 
stay  at  the  hotel. "  He  sijoke  with  extreme 
coldness. 

Margaret,  however,  did  not  try  to  dissi- 
pate it  by  asking  him  to  remain. 

He  showed  that  he  felt  this,  for  he  said, 
"  Perhaps  I  had  better  go  up  at  once  and 
see  to  getting  quarters  there." 

She  did  not  answer.  He  walked  about 
aimlessly  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
left  the  room. 

' '  Will  you  go  over  the  house  with  me 
now,  Mr.  Moore — I  mean  this  afternoon — 
and  tell  me  what  I  can  leave  in  j^lace,  in 
this  climate,  and  what  must  be  packed  ?" 

' '  Certainly ;  it  would  be  better,  I  think, 
to  make  a  list,"  Mr.  Moore  answered,  in  an 
interested  voice.  Mr.  Moore  enjoyed  lists ; 
to  him  an  index  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  any  book,  and  in  devis- 
ing catalogues  or  new  alphabetical  ar- 
rangements he  had  sometimes  felt  a  sense 
of  pleasure  that  w^as  almost  dissipation. 

"You  will  have  three  enemies  to  en- 
counter," he  began,  with  seriousness. 
"They  are,  first,  the  Mildew;  second,  the 
Damp;  third,  the  Moth;  I  should  not  ad- 
vise pepper  against  the  latter.  The  Mouse, 
so  destructive  in  other  climates,  will  trou- 
ble you  little  in  this." 

Then  he  rose  and  examined  the  paper 
which  Margaret  had  taken  from  a  writ- 
ing-desk. "You  have  the  right  ideas,'' 
he  said,  appreciatively ;  ' '  for  a  list,  the  pa- 
per is  much  better  when  ruled." 

A  week  later,  Margaret  was  still  there ; 
she  had  not  been  able  to  complete  as  rap- 
idly as  she  had  hoped  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  leaving  the  house  in  proper 
order  behind  her.  This  was  not  owing  to 
any  lingering  on  her  own  part  or  to  an 3^ 
hesitation  of  purpose ;  it  was  owning  sim- 
ply to  the  constitutional  inability  of  any- 
body in  that  latitude,  black  or  white,  to 
work  steadily,  to  be  in  the  least  hurried. 
The  poorest  negro  engaged  to  shake  car- 
pets could  not  bring  himself,  though  with 
the  offer  of  double  wages  before  him,  to 
th©  point  of  going  without  a  Jong  "res'"' 
under  the  trees  after  each  (short)  "stent." 
Mr.  Moore,  Avitli  his  list,  made  no  haste — 
Mr.  Moore  had  never  been  in  a  hurry  in 
his  life. 

But  now  at  last  all  was  completed;  the 
house  was  to  be  closed  on  the  morrow. 
No  one  but  the  clergyman  was  to  sleep 
there  on  this  last  night.  The  negroes, 
generously  paid  and  rejoicing  in  their 
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riches,  were  going"  to  their  own  homes.  In 
the  morning  one  of  them  was  to  return 
to  dismantle  Mr.  Moore's  room,  and  then 
the  clergyman  himself  was  to  bar  the  win- 
dows, lock  the  doors,  and  carry  the  keys 
to  the  hotel,  where  they  were  to  be  kept, 
in  accordance  with  Margaret's  order.  She 
herself  was  to  sleep  at  the  hotel,  in  order 
to  be  in  readiness  to  take  the  sea-going 
steamer,  which  would  toucli  at  that  pier  at 
an  early  hour  the  next  day. 

Evert  Winthrop  had  returned  to  East 
Angels.  Five  days  he  had  staid  at  the 
hotel,  coming  down  every  morning  on 
horseback  to  the  house  on  the  point.  Not 
once  had  he  been  able  to  see  Margaret 
alone;  Mr.  Moore  was  always  with  her, 
or  if  by  rare  chance  he  happened  to  be  ab- 
sent, she  was  surrounded  by  the  chatter- 
ing blacks, who  with  much  confusion  and 
the  jolliest  good-humor,  with  endless  pro- 
crastinations and  aimless  wandering  er- 
rands to  and  fro,  were  carrying  out,  or 
pretending  to,  the  orders  of  "Mis'  Hor- 
rel." 

Winthrop  chafed  against  this  constant 
presence  of  others.  But  he  would  not  al- 
low himself  to  speak  of  it;  pride  prevent- 
ed him.  Why  should  he  be  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  a  comparative  stranger  like  Mr. 
Moore  placed  at  the  head  of  the  house, 
consulted  about  everything  ?  Mr.  Moore ! 
He  looked  on  with  impatience  while  the 
clergyman  gave  explanations  of  Penel- 
ope's excellent  method  of  vanquishing  the 
Mildew,  the  Damp,  the  Moth.  With  impa- 
tience grown  to  contempt  he  heard  him 
read  aloud  to  Margaret  and  check  off 
carefully  the  various  items  of  his  long 
lists.  Mr.  Moore  had  even  made  a  list 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  poultry-yard, 
though  Margaret  intended  to  present 
them  all  in  a  body  to  Dinah  and  Rose. 

' '  One  brown  hen,  somewhat  spotted 
with  white, "  he  read  from  his  list;  "one 
yellow  hen,  sj^otted  with  brown ;  a  black 
hen ;  a  chicken ;  a  duck." 

He  had  never  seemed  to  Winthrop  so 
narrow,  so  given  up  to  petty  details,  as 
now. 

On  the  fourth  day  Winthrop  (perhaps 
having  found  pride,  in  spite  of  the  dignity 
it  carried  with  it,  rather  unfruitful)  sud- 
denly resolved  to  overpower  this  dumb 
opposition,  make  himself  master  of  this 
ridiculous  situation — "ridiculous"  was  his 
own  term  for  it.  Margaret  was  evidently 
determined  not  to  see  him  alone.  After 
their  long  acquaintance,  and  tlieir  rela- 


tionship (he  insisted  a  good  deal  upon  this 
rather  uncertain  tie),  she  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  treat  him  in  this  way ;  he  would 
not  allow  it.  Of  what,  then,  was  she 
afraid  ? 

It  came  across  him  strongly  that  he 
should  like  to  ask  her  that  question  face 
to  face. 

He  rode  down  to  the  house  on  the 
point.  He  found  her  in  the  sitting-room, 
the  blacks  coming  and  going  as  usual. 

"  Go  away,  all  of  you,"  he  said,  author- 
itatively. "  Find  some  work  to  do  in  an- 
other room  for  half  an  hour.  I  wish  to 
speak  to  your  mistress." 

Margaret  looked  up  as  she  heard  this 
imperative  command.  She  did  not  con- 
tradict it;  she  could  not  come  to  an  open 
conflict  of  will  with  him  before  her  own 
servants.    He  knew  this. 

Closing  the  door  after  the  negroes, who, 
in  obedience  to  the  thorough  master's 
voice  which  had  fallen  upon  their  ears, 
had  shuffled  out  hurriedly  in  a  body,  Win- 
throp came  over  to  the  writing-table  where 
she  was  seated.  She  had  kept  on  with  her 
work. 

"You  don't  care  any  more  about  that 
list, about  any  of  these  trifling  things, than 
I  do,"  he  began.  "Why  do  you  pretend 
to  care  ?  And  why  do  you  make  it  so  im- 
possible for  me  to  speak  to  you  ?  What 
are  you  afraid  of  ?" 

She  did  not  answer.  And  he  did  not 
get  the  satisfaction  he  had  anticipated 
from  his  question,  because  her  face  was 
still  bent  over  her  paper. 

"Why  are  you  going  north?"  he  went 
on,  abruptly. 

"I  need  a  change." 

' '  You  can  not  live  alone  in  New  York. 
You  ought  not  to  think  of  it." 

""I  shall  not  be  in  New  York.  And  I 
could  easily  have  a  companion." 

"Your  best  companion  is  Aunt  Katri- 
na.  I  admit  that  she  is  selfish,  that  she 
makes  a  purely  selfish  use  of  you;  but 
she  is  growing  old,  and  she  is  ill ;  there  is 
no  one  she  really  wishes  for  as  she  wish- 
es for  you.  Who,  after  all,  is  nearer  to 
you  ?" 

"No  one  is  nearer.  I  have  always 
been  alone." 

"  That  is  cynical — and  it  is  not  true." 
He  paused.     "Every  one  likes  you." 

Well  they  may  !  When  have  I  been 
— permitted  myself  to  be — disagreeable? 
When  have  I  ever  failed  to  be  kind  ?  I 
was  not  so  by  nature;  I  made  myself  so. 
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I  have  always  repressed  myself.  What 
is  tlie  result  ?  I  have  been  at  everybody's 
beck  and  call.  I  have  been  expected  to 
bear  everything"  in  silence;  to  listen,  al- 
ways to  listen,  and  never  to  reply."  She 
spoke  with  bitterness,  keeping  on  with  her 
writing  meanwhile. 

"  It  is  perfectly  true,  what  you  say,  and 
I  think  you  have  done  too  much  of  it. 
Are  you  getting  tired  of  the  role  f 

"I  am  tired  at  least  of  East  Angels;  I 
can  not  go  back  there." 

"You  think  Aunt  Katrina  will  talk 
about  Lanse  in  her  usual  style — about 
this  second  going  away  of  his  ?  I  myself 
w^ill  tell  her  the  whole  story — it  is  time 
she  knew  it.  She  will  talk  about  him  no 
more." 

"It  isn't  that."  She  threw  down  her 
pen  and  rose.  ' '  I  need  a  complete  change. 
I  must  have  it;  but  I  shall  arrange  it  my- 
self. The  only  thing  you  can  do  for  me 
is  to  leave  me  free.  I  should  like  it  if 
you  would  go  back  to  East  Angels — if  you 
would  go  to-day.  You  only  trouble  me 
by  staying  here,  and  you  trouble  me 
greatly." 

"Margaret,  it's  outrageous  the  way 
you  treat  me.  What  have  I  done  that  I 
should  be  thrust  off  in  this  way  ?  It's  in- 
sulting. And  it's  a  very  sudden  change, 
too;  you  were  not  so  that  night  in  the 
swamp." 

"It's  kind  to  bring  that  up.  I  was 
tired — nervous;  I  wasn't  myself — " 

"You're  yourself  now,  never  fear,"  he 
interpolated,  angrily. 

"And  you  were  not  yourself  either." 

"Yes,  I  was.  Interpret  your  own 
changes  as  you  please,  but  pray  don't 
attempt  to  interpret  me." 

"Will  you  do  what  I  wish  ?" 

"You  really  want  me  to  go?"  His 
voice  softened.  ' '  You  don't  wish  me  to 
see  you  off  ?  It's  very  little  to  do — see 
you  off." 

"I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  go 
now." 

"You  are  throwing  us  all  overboard  to- 
gether, I  see — all  Lanse's  relatives  ;  you 
think  we  are  all  alike,"  he  commented,  in 
a  savage  tone.  "And  you,  well  rid  of  us 
all,  free,  and  determined  to  do  quite  as 
you  please,  are  going  north  alone — you 
do  not  even  say  where !" 

"There  will  be  no  secret  about  that;  I 
will  write  to  Aunt  Katrina.  You  talk 
about  freedom,"  she  said,  breaking  off 
suddenly ;  "what  do  you  know  of  slavery? 


That  is  what  I  have  been  for  years  and 
years — a  slave.  Oh,  to  be  somewhere,  to 
go  somewhere  !" — and  she  threw  up  her 
arms  with  an  eloquent  gesture  of  longing ; 
somewhere  where  I  can  breathe  and  move 
and  think  as  I  please — as  I  really  am !  Do 
you  want  me  to  die  without  ever  having 
been  myself — my  real  self — even  for  one 
short  day  ?  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my 
strength;  I  can  endure  no  longer." 

Winthrop  had  been  thrilled  through  by 
this  almost  violent  cry  and  gesture.  Com- 
ing from  Margaret,  they  gave  him  a  gi'eat 
surprise.  "Yes,  I  know,"  he  began;  "it 
has  been  a  hard  life."  Then  he  stopped, 
for  he  felt  that  he  had  not  known,  he  had 
not  comprehended,  he  did  not  fully  com- 
prehend even  now.  ' '  I  am  only  harsh  on 
account  of  the  way  you  treat  me,"  he  said ; 
' '  it  galls  me  to  be  so  completely  set  aside. " 

' '  You  can  help  me  only  by  leaving  me ; 
I  have  told  you  that." 

"  But  where  is  the  sense — " 

"I  can  not  argue.  There  maybe  no 
sense,  but  your  presence  opj)resses  me." 

"You  shall  not  be  troubled  with  it 
long."  He  went  toward  the  door.  But 
he  came  back.     "  Give  me  one  reason." 

"  I  have  no  reason ;  it  is  instinct." 

He  still  stood  there. 

She  waited  a  moment,  looking  at  him. 
He  did  not  speak.  Then  she  came  toward 
him,  her  face  pale,  but  her  eyes  meeting 
his,  their  usually  quiet  blue  having  now 
a  splendid  brilliancy.  "This  I  know, 
unless  you  leave  me,  as  I  have  begged,  I 
will  never  willingly  see  you  again.  You 
are  the  best  judge  of  whether  you  believe 
what  I  say." 

"Women  are  fools,"  exclaimed  Evert 
Winthrop  ;  ' '  vows,  renunciations,  eter- 
nal partings — nothing  less  contents  them. 
Oh,  I  believe  you  !  You  would  keep  a 
vow  or  die  for  it,  no  matter  how  utterly 
senseless  it  might  be.  Of  course  I  want 
to  see  you  again,  so  I  will  go  now — that 
is,  for  a  while.  I  will  even  go  back  to 
East  Angels." 

He  took  her  hand,  though  she  did  not 
exteynd  it.  "You  have  been  extremely 
unreasonable, "  he  said.  Though  he  obey- 
ed, she  should  feel  that  he  had  the  mastery 
still ;  he  obeyed  only  because  she  was  un- 
reasonable. 

He  left  lier,  and  rode  back  to  the  hotel. 
Mr.  Moore  learned  by  chance,  a  few  hours 
later,  that  he  had  returned  to  East  Angels. 

This  had  happened  three  days  before. 
It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
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third  day,  and  the  house  was  prepared  for 
"Mis'  Horrel's"  departure.  Mr.  Moore, 
standing  on  the  low  bank,  waved  his  hand 
in  farewell  as  the  boat,  rowed  by  two  old 
negroes,  carried  her  down  the  river. 

The  five  miles  seemed  short.  When 
the  men  turned  in  toward  the  hotel,  twi- 
light had  fallen ;  the  river  had  a  veil  of 
mist.  Margaret's  eyes  rested  vaguely  on 
the  shore.  Suddenly,  in  a  low  voice,  she 
said,  "Stop!" 

The  men  obeyed.  She  strained  her  eyes 
to  see  more  clearly  a  figure  under  the 
trees  near  the  landing.  It  was  a  man, 
dressed  in  gray  clothes ;  he  was  walking 
up  and  down.  They  could  see  him  as  he 
moved  to  and  fro,  but  he  could  not  see 
their  low  boat,  pausing  out  there  in  the 
fog. 

Margaret  seemed  to  have  satisfied  her- 
self. "Row  out  now  into  the  stream," 
she  said,  briefly. 

And  in  a  few  minutes  the  shore,  left 
behind  them,  was  but  a  dark  line. 

"  I  have  changed  my  mind ;  I  shall  not 
sleep  at  the  hotel,  after  all.  You  can  take 
me  back  home — to  the  house  on  tlie  point, 
I  mean;  then,  to-morrow  morning,  you 
can  be  there  again  at  dawn,  and  bring  me 
up  here  in  time  for  the  steamer ;  it  will  do 
quite  as  well." 

The  old  men,  without  comment  either 
of  mind  or  tongue,  patiently  rowed  her 
back  down  the  river.  They  had  a  pro- 
found respect  for  "Mis'  Horrel,"  but  they 
had  long  ago  decided  that  all  the  Northern 
people  at  Izard's  (the  old  Florida  name  of 
the  house  on  the  point)  were  "  cuse  folks" ; 
they  had  ways  of  their  own  for  doing  ev- 
erything, ways  that  were  always  "mighty 
quare." 

It  was  true  that  Lanse  had  had  a  good 
many  ways. 

When  they  reached  the  point,  Marga- 
ret, after  charging  her  oarsmen  to  be  there 
again  promptly  at  dawn,  dismissed  them, 
and  walked  up  the  path  alone  toward  the 
house.  No  lights  were  visible  anywhere. 
There  was  a  young  moon,  and  she  looked 
at  her  watch ;  it  was  not  yet  nine  o'clock. 
Mr.  Moore  had  apx)arently  gone  to  bed  at 
a  very  early  hour. 

The  truth  was  that  during  all  this  visit 
of  his  on  the  river  Mr.  Moore  had  kept 
much  later  hours  than  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  at  home.  As  he  always  woke 
at  dawn,  Penelope  had  long  ago  persuaded 
him  of  the  wisdom  of  "piecing  out"  his 
night  at  the  earlier  end.    Mr.  Moore, 


therefore,  "pieced"  it;  he  went  to  bed  be- 
fore ten.  As  he  seldom  fell  asleep  until 
after  midnight,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  time 
for  meditation  during  the  preceding  inter- 
val. Not  for  him  any  more  were  those 
delightful  last  half-hours  when  the  wood 
fire,  if  it  was  winter,  always  seemed  at  its 
brightest,  or,  if  it  was  summer,  the  moon. 
Penelope  said,  "Now,  Middleton,"  and 
Middleton,  as  Dr.  Kirby  once  expressed  it, 
"now'd." 

On  the  present  occasion,  after  partak- 
ing of  the  supper  which  Dinah  had  pre- 
pared for  him,  he  sent  the  old  woman  to 
her  home;  then,  remembering  that  he  had 
a  week  of  arrears  to  make  up,  he  went  to 
his  room,  though  there  was  still  a  gleam 
of  sunset  in  the  west. 

Margaret  understood  what  had  happen- 
ed ;  she  determined  that  she  would  not  dis- 
turb him.  Probably  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  way  into  the  house;  no 
Southern  house  was  closed  at  night  with 
the  thoroughness  of  Northern  care.  As 
she  had  expected,  among  all  the  numer- 
ous windows  on  the  ground-floor,  she 
found  one  which  she  could  raise;  light 
and  lithe,  she  easily  efi^ected  an  entrance, 
and  stole  on  tiptoe  to  a  room  upstairs  ia 
the  south  wing,  where  she  knew  there  was 
a  lounge  whose  pillows  had  been  left  in 
place.  She  had  her  travelling  bag  with 
her  (her  trunks  had  been  sent  to  the 
hotel  early  in  the  day),  but  she  did  not 
intend  to  undress;  she  would  take  what 
sleep  she  could  on  the  lounge  until  dawn, 
covered  by  her  travelling  shawl.  But 
she  was  more  weary  than  she  knew,  and 
nature  was  kind  that  night;  very  soon 
she  fell  asleep. 

The  figure  she  had  seen  was,  as  she  had 
thought,  that  of  Evert  Winthrop.  He 
had  come  back. 

It  might  have  been  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider a  return  to  the  river  prohibited,  so 
long  as  he  did  not  go  down  to  the  house 
on  the  point:  there  was  no  law,  certain- 
ly, against  a  man's  travelling  where  he 
pleased.  He  had  not  been  down  to  the 
house  on  the  point.  He  had  staid  at  the 
hotel  all  day.  He  had  seen  her  trunks 
when  they  arrived,  and  he  knew  from 
their  being  there  that  she  must  be  expect- 
ing to  take  tlie  next  morning's  steamer, 
northward  bound.  Was  she  coming  her- 
self to  the  hotel  to  sleep  ?  After  a  while 
he  made  the  inquiry;  his  tone  was  care- 
less ;  he  asked  at  what  hour  they  expected 
lier. 
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"I  will  be  surprised  if  she  is  not  here 
by  supper -time,"  was  the  answer  he  re- 
ceived. 

At  sunset  he  went  down  to  the  shore 
and  strolled  to  and  fro  there.  As  usual, 
when  alone,  he  had  his  hands  well  down  in 
the  pockets  of  his  closely  buttoned  morn- 
ing* coat ;  now  and  then  he  took  them  out 
to  light  a  fresh  cigarette.  But  though  he 
thus  kept  watch,  he  did  not  see  the  boat 
that  stole  up  in  the  fog,  floated  off-shore 
for  a  moment,  and  then  disappeared 
again. 

That  night,  at  three  o'clock,  Middleton 
Moore  woke  with  the  feeling  that  he  had 
been  attacked  by  asthma,  and  that  Penel- 
ope was  trying  to  relieve  him  with  long 
smoking  wisps  of  thick  brown  paper  (her 
accustomed  remedy),  which  she  lighted  at 
the  candle  and  then  blew  out ;  there  were 
thousands  of  these  smoking  wisps. 

Then  consciousness  became  clearer,  and 
he  perceived  that  there  was  no  Penelope 
and  no  candle,  but  that  there  was  smoke. 
He  sprang  up  and  opened  the  door ;  there 
was  smoke  in  the  hall  also.  "The  house 
is  on  fire,"  was  his  thought.  "How  for- 
tunate that  there  is  no  one  here!"  He 
threw  on  his  clothes,  drew  on  his  boots, 
and  seizing  his  coat  and  hat,  ran  down 
the  hall.  His  room  was  on  the  ground- 
floor.  He  looked  into  the  other  rooms 
as  he  passed;  there  was  smoke,  but  no 
flame.  Yet  he  could  distinctly  perceive 
the  unmistakable  odor  of  burning  wood. 
"It  must  be  upstairs,"  he  said  to  himself. 
He  unlocked  the  house  door,  and  ran 
across  the  lawn  in  order  to  see  the  upper 
story. 

Yes,  there  were  the  flames.  At  present 
only  little  tongues,  small  and  blue  ;  but 
they  would  grow.  They  were  creeping 
along  under  the  cornice,  licking  it  fur- 
tively, craftily,  and  constantly  they  grew 
a  little  more  yellow.  This  told  him  that 
the  fire  had  a  strong  hold  within,  since  it 
had  made  its  way  outward  through  the 
main  wall.  It  would  be  useless  for  him 
to  attempt  to  fight  it,  with  the  water  at  a 
distance  and  no  one  to  assist.  The  old 
mansion  was  three  stories  high.  "It  will 
go  like  tinder,"  he  thought. 

His  next  idea  was  to  save  for  Margaret 
all  he  could.  Jamming  his  clerical  hat 
tightly  down  on  his  forehead,  he  began 
to  carry  out  articles  hurriedly  from  the 
lower  rooms,  and  ]}ile  them  together  at 
the  end  of  the  lawn.  True  book-lover, 
he  said  to  himself,  "How  lucky  that  the 


books  are  gone !"  The  books  were  to  ac- 
company Margaret  on  her  journey  noi'th- 
ward.  He  worked  very  hai'd ;  he  ran,  he 
carried,  he  piled  up;  then  he  ran  again. 
He  lifted  and  dragged  ponderous  weights. 
The  perspiration  stood  in  drops  on  his 
face.  But  even  then  he  made  a  mental 
list  of  the  articles  he  was  saving:  "Six 
parlor  chairs ;  one  centre  table,  of  mahog- 
any; a  work-table,  with  fringe ;  a  secreta- 
ry, with  inlaid  top ;  a  sofa. "  In  the  lower 
rooms  the  smoke  was  blinding  now.  Out- 
side, the  tongues  of  flame  had  grown  into 
a  broad  yellow  band. 

Suddenly  the  fire  burst  through  the 
roof  in  half  a  dozen  places,  and,  freed,  rose 
with  a  leap  high  in  the  air.  Heretofore 
there  had  been  but  little  noise ;  now  there 
was  the  sharp  sound  of  crackling  and 
burning,  and  the  roar  of  flames  under  un- 
checked headway  was  beginning  to  make 
itself  heard.  The  sky  was  tinged  with 
the  red  glow ;  the  garden  took  on  a  festal 
air,  with  all  its  vines  and  flowers  lighted 
up  rosily  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Mr.  Moore  did  not  stop  to  look  at  all 
this,  nor  to  call  the  flames  "grand."  In 
the  first  place,  he  did  not  think  them 
grand,  eating  up  as  they  were  a  good 
house  and  a  large  quantity  of  most  excel- 
lent furniture.  In  the  second,  he  had  not 
time  for  adjectives.  He  was  bent  upon 
saving,  if  possible,  a  certain  low  book-case 
he  remembered,  which  stood  in  the  upper 
hall  near  the  stairs.  He  had  always  ad- 
mired that  book-case  (which  was  part  of 
the  ample  supply  of  furniture  which  had 
been  sent  down  from  New  York  by  Mar- 
garet's order) ;  he  had  never  seen  a  book- 
case before  that  was  unconnected  with 
associations  of  more  or  less  insecure  step- 
ladders,  or  an  equally  insecure  stepx^ing 
upon  chairs,  for  the  upper  shelves.  It 
was  heavy ;  but,  being  empt}^  now,  he 
hoped  he  should  be  able  to  save  it. 

He  jammed  his  hat  hard  down  upon 
his  forehead  again  (he  should  certainly 
be  obliged  to  have  a  new  one;  he  was 
treating  this,  his  best,  as  a  fireman  does 
his -helmet),  and  ran  back  into  the  liouse. 
But  the  flames  had  now  reached  the 
lower  hall ;  they  had  burned  down  as 
well  as  up,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  a  hat-stand  near  the  door. 
As  he  was  dragging  this  out  he  heard 
shouts,  and  recognized  the  voices  as  those 
of  negro  women.  When  he  had  reach- 
ed the  lawn  with  his  prize,  clear  of  the 
smoke,  there  they  were,  Dinah  and  Rose 
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and  four  other  women;  they  had  seen  the 
light,  and  had  come  running  from  their 
cabins,  which  were  half  a  mile  to  the 
north,  down  the  shore.  They  were  great- 
ly excited.  One  stout  young  girl,  Polly 
by  name,  black  as  coal,  jumped  up  and 
down,  bounding  high  like  a  ball  each 
time.  She  was  unconscious  of  what  she 
was  doing;  her  eyes  were  on  the  roaring 
flames;  every  now  and  then  she  gave  a 
tremendous  yell.  Old  Rose  and  Dinah 
wept  and  bewailed  aloud. 

"  Dar  goes  de  settin'-room  winders — oh ! 
— oiv 

' '  Dar  goes  de  upsteers  chimbly  —  oh ! 
oiv  P' 

Another  of  the  women,  a  thin  old  crea- 
ture, clapped  her  hands  incessantly  on  her 
legs,  and  shouted,  ' '  De  glory's  a-comin' 
in  de  mai(;-nin !" 

Mr.  Moore  deposited  his  hat-stand  un- 
der a  tree,  and,  standing  still  for  a  mo- 
ment, wiped  his  hot  forehead.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  stop  their  shouting;  he  knew 
that  it  wou  Id  be  useless.  He  thought  with 
regret  of  that  book-case. 

And  now  there  came  a  shout  louder,  or 
at  least  more  agonized,  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  round  the  corner  of  the  house 
api^eared  the  boy  Primus,  He  ran  toward 
them,  shouting  still;  with  each  step  he 
almost  fell.  "She's  dar— Mis'  Horrelf 
The  words  had  a  whistling  sound,  as  if 
his  breath  came  through  a  parched  tliroat. 
And  it  was  parched — parched  with  fear. 

He  too  had  seen  the  light, and  approach- 
ing the  place  from  the  south,  the  direction 
of  his  mother's  cabin,  he  had  passed,  in 
running  toward  the  front,  the  narrow 
high  south  wing.  And  here  at  a  window 
he  had  seen  a  face — the  face  of  Margaret 
Harold. 

Mr.  Moore  was  gone  at  the  boy's  first 
<jry.    The  others  followed. 

The  south  wing  was  not  visible  from 
the  front.  Its  third  story  was  in  flames, 
and  the  back  and  sides  of  the  ground- 
floor  had  caught;  but  at  a  second-story 
window  (which  she  had  opened)  they  all 
saw  a  face — that  of  Margaret  Harold;  the 
glare  of  the  main  building  showed  her 
features  perfectly.  They  could  not  have 
heard  her,  even  if  she  had  been  able  to 
call  to  them,  the  roar  of  the  fire  was  now 
so  loud. 

"She  can  not  throw  herself  out ;  it's  too 
high;  and  we  have  no  blanket.  There's 
a  door  below,  isn't  there  ?  And  stairs  ?" 
It  was  Mr.  Moore's  voice  that  asked. 


' '  Yes,  passon,  yes.    But  it's  all  a-buhn- 

in 

Mr.  Moore  clasped  his  hands,  holding 
them  to  his  breast,  and  bowing  his  head; 
it  did  not  take  longer  than  a  breath.  Then 
he  started  toward  the  wing. 

"Oh,  passon,  passon,  yer  dassent!  It's 
mur — der 

"Oh,  passon,  yer  can't  help  her  now, 
de  sweet  lady ;  it's  too  late.  Pray  for  her 
2/ere,  passon ;  she'll  go  right  straight  up ; 
she's  wunner  der  Lawd's  own  chillun,  de 
dove !" 

"  Oh,  passon !  yer  mussunt !  De  Lawd 
ain't  willin'  fer  tiuo  ter  die." 

The  negro  women  clung  about  him. 
But  he  shook  them  off.  Going  hastily 
forward,  he  broke  in  the  smouldering  door 
and  disappeared.  His  moment's  prayer 
had  been  for  his  wife,  in  the  case — which 
he  knew  was  probable — that  he  should  not 
come  from  that  door  alive. 

The  gap  he  had  made  revealed  the  red 
fire  within.  Behind  the  stairs  the  whole 
back  of  the  wing  was  like  a  glowing 
furnace. 

The  negroes  now  all  knelt  down;  they 
had  no  hope.  With  tears  and  clasped 
hands  they  began  to  sing  their  funeral 
hymn. 

The  fire  had  reached  the  second  story ; 
Margaret's  face  had  disappeaued. 

A  bravery  which  does  not  reason  will 
sometimes  conquer  in  the  teeth  of  reason. 
Any  one  would  have  said  that  no  man 
could  pass  through  that  den  of  fire  alive, 
much  less  bring  forth  from  there  another 
life  besides  his  own.  One  chance  existed ; 
it  was  one  amid  a  dozen  close,  much  closer, 
probabilities  of  a  horrible  death.  It  lay 
in  swiftness,  and  in  the  courage  to  walk, 
without  heeding  burned  feet,  directly 
aci'oss  floors  already  in  a  glow. 

Middleton  Moore  crossed  such  floors; 
he  went  unshrinkingly  up  the  scorching 
stairs.  He  found  Margaret  by  sense  of 
touch  in  the  smoke-filled  room  above,  and, 
tearing  off  his  coat,  he  lifted  her  as  she 
lay  unconscious,  wrapped  her  head  and 
shoulders  in  it,  and  bore  her  swiftly  down 
the  burning  steps,  and  through  the  fiery 
hall,  and  so  out  to  the  open  air.  His  eye- 
brows, eyelashes,  and  hair  were  singed; 
his  face  was  blistered.  Brands  and  sparks 
had  fallen  like  hail  upon  his  shoulders 
and  arms,  and  scorched  through  to  the 
skin.  His  boots  were  burned  ofl',  the 
curled  leather  was  dropping  from  his 
burned  feet.   His  breath  was  almost  gone. 
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He  g-ave  Margaret  to  the  women,  and 
sank  down  himself  upon  the  grass;  he 
could  not  see;  he  felt  very  weak;  some- 
thing was  tightening  in  his  throat. 

The  boy  Primus  with  great  sobs  ran 
like  a  deer  to  the  well  for  water,  and, 
bringing  it  back,  held  a  cupful  to  the  lips 
of  the  blinded  man. 

Mr.  Moore  drank.  "Thank  you.  Pri- 
mus," he  said. 

Margaret,  though  still  unconscious,  ap- 
peared to  be  unhurt;  the  skirt  of  her  dress 
was  burned  in  several  places.  The  wo- 
men chafed  her  hands,  and  bathed  her 
face  with  the  fresh  water.  Once  she  open- 
ed her  eyes,  but  immediately  unconscious- 
ness came  over  her  again. 

With  a  crash  the  northern  wing  fell  in. 

"De  front  '11  go  nex',"  said  Primus. 
"We  mus'  git  'em  'way  from  dish  yer." 

The  women  lifted  Margaret  tenderly, 
and  bore  her  to  the  end  of  the  lawn.  Mr. 
Moore  rose  on  his  burned  feet,  and,  lean- 
ing on  the  boy's  shoulder,  slowly  made 
his  way  thither  also.  Their  forlorn  little 
group,  assembled  near  the  piled-up  furni- 
ture, was  brightly  illuminated  by  the  flame. 


Presently  the  front  fell  in.  And  now, 
as  the  roar  was  less  fierce,  they  could  hear 
the  gallop  of  a  horse;  in  another  minute 
Evert  Winthrop  was  among  them.  He 
saw  only  Margaret.  He  knelt  by  her  side 
and  called  her  name. 

And  as  though  it  was  a  voice  calling 
from  a  far  distance  across  a  broad  sea,  she 
heard  him  and  opened  her  eyes. 

"De  passon  done  it,"  said  Primus,  as 
Winthrop  raised  her — "de  passon.  He 
jess  walk  right  straight  inter  de  buhnin, 
roariri'  flameses  !  En  he  brung  her 
out." 

Mr.  Moore  had  not  seen  Winthrop,  he 
could  see  nothing  now.  He  seemed,  be- 
sides, a  little  bewildered,  a  little  confused. 
As  Winthrop  took  his  hand  and  spoke  to 
him,  he  lifted  his  face  with  its  scorched 
cheeks  and  closed  eyes,  and  answered: 
"There  was  some  furniture  saved,  I  think. 
I  think  I  saved  a  little.  Six  parlor  chairs 
— if  I  am  not  mistaken  ;  yes,  and  a  centre 
table — of  mahogany.  And  a  sofa.  I  was 
sorry  about  that  book-case. " 

"Hear  de  lamb!"  said  one  of  the  negro 
women,  bursting  into  fresh  tears. 
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BY  CHAKLES  H.  HAM. 


IT  is  the  bane  of  this  time,  as  of  all  pre- 
vious ages,  that  education  is  regarded 
as  a  polite  accomplishment  merely,  hav- 
ing very  little  to  do  with  the  real  busi- 
ness of  life.  This  superficial  view  is  an 
inheritance  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  curriculum  of  whose  schools  consisted 
mainly  of  exercises  in  rhetoric  and  logic. 
The  revival  of  learning,  four  hundred 
years  ago,  was  the  renaissance  of  classi- 
cism. In  the  schools,  proficiency  in  the 
languages  of  peoples  whose  institutions 
had  long  since  perished  was  made  the 
test  of  scholarship.  The  sciences  were 
neglected,  and  the  useful  arts  treated 
with  Platonic  scorn.  Bacon,  Locke,  and 
Rousseau  made  war  upon  the  scholasti- 
cism of  the  universities,  showing  its  pov- 
erty as  an  educational  force,  and  Come- 
nius,  Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel  struggled  to 
supplant  abstract  methods  of  instruction 
by  the  introduction  of  object  teacliing. 
Progress  was,  however,  very  slow,  for  the 
school-masters  resisted  stubbornly.  And 
the  speculative  spirit  not  only  then  con- 
trolled, but  still  controls,  the  schools  of 


the  civilized  world.  In  1840,  Mr.  Horace 
Mann  encountered  the  extreme  of  violent 
opposition  at  the  hands  of  the  Boston 
school-masters  in  his  efforts  to  inaugurate 
certain  educational  reforms  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  citadel  of  the  American  common- 
school  systern.  Onl}^  twenty-five  years 
ago  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  said  of  the 
schools  of  England:  "The  vital  know- 
ledge— that  by  which  we  have  grown  as  a 
nation  to  what  we  are,  and  which  now 
underlies  our  whole  existence,  is  a  know- 
ledge that  has  got  itself  taught  in  nooks 
and  corners,  while  the  ordained  agencies 
for  teaching  have  been  mumbling  little 
better  than  dead  formulas."  The  now 
famous  Walton  report  was  prepared  and 
issued  in  1869.  It  shoAVS  conclusively 
that  Mr.  Mann's  proposed  reforms  were 
effectually  resisted.  In  presenting  that 
report  to  the  public,  the  committee  say: 
"  Tliere  has  been  a  slavish  adherence  to 
text-books,  and  no  room  given  for  freedom 
and  originalit}^  of  thought.  Rules  have 
been  memorized,  and  the  children  taught 
to  recite  from  the  text-book,  while  they 
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have  not  had  the  slightest  conception  of 
the  true  meaning  of  the  subject.  The 
memory  is  cultivated  and  the  reason  al- 
lowed to  slumber." 

An  educational  revolution  began  in  the 
country  of  Peter  the  Great,  that  bold  ruler 
who,  willing  to  serve  that  he  might  learn, 
cast  aside  his  royal  robes,  and  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  workman  acquired  the  art  of 
ship-building,  by  building  ships  with  his 
own  hands.  And  this  revolution,  which 
is  called  manual  training,  is  now  sweep- 
ing rapidly  to  its  culmination  in  this 
country.  From  the  dust  of  three  hun- 
dred years  of  neglect,  M.  Victor  Delia 
Vos  rescued  Bacon's  aphorism,  "Educa- 
tion is  the  cultivation  of  a  legitimate  fa- 
miliarity betwixt  the  mind  and  things," 
and,  with  a  rare  touch  of  inspiration, 
made  it  the  vital  principle  of  art  culture 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  Imperial  Tech- 
nical School  of  Moscow. 

In  1876,  at  Philadelphia,  Dr.  John  D. 
Runkle,  then  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  inspecting 
the  exhibits  in  the  mechanic  arts  depart- 
ment of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  paused 
before  a  cabinet  of  models  in  iron,  con- 
sisting of  three  graded  series,  showing  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  manipulations  of  chip- 
ping and  filing,  forging,  and  machine-tool 
work.  He  had  observed  that  graduates  of 
the  mechanical  engineering  department 
of  the  Institute  were  obliged  to  take  one 
or  two  years  of  apprenticeship  to  qualify 
themselves  for  positions  of  trust  in  charge 
of  important  works;  and  how  to  remedy 
this  defect  in  their  equipment  was  a  prob- 
lem he  had  long  pondered.  The  models 
solved  it.  Through  them  he  saw  that  the 
mechanic  arts  could  be  taught  to  classes 
' '  through  a  graded  series  of  examples  by 
the  usual  laboratory  methods  which  are 
used  in  teaching  the  sciences."  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  writer  he  says:  "In  an  instant 
the  problem  I  had  been  seeking  to  solve 
was  clear  to  my  mind ;  a  plain  distinction 
between  a  mechanic  art  and  its  applica- 
tion in  some  special  trade  became  appar- 
ent." Dr.  Runkle  was  so  enthusiastic  in 
regard  to  the  discover^^  he  had  made  that 
he  lost  no  time  in  laying  the  subject  be- 
fore the  trustees  of  the  Institute,  who,  un- 
der the  influence  of  his  ardent  advocacy, 
promptly  sanctioned  his  views,  and  within 
tlie  year  a  mechanic  arts  department  was 
organized,  a  building  witii  the  necessary 
laboratories  erected,  a  class  formed,  and 
the  new  method  of  instruction  introduced. 


It  was  in  this  way  that  manual  train- 
ing as  an  educational  agency  made  its 
advent  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 
It  came  labor-stained,  but  proudly,  not 
humbly,  as  of  old;  and,  strange  to  say, 
knocked  first  at  the  door  of  the  universi- 
ties, knocked  in  the  name  of  science  and 
the  arts,  in  the  name  of  the  age  of  steel. 
It  made  no  quarrel  with  Grreek  and  Latin, 
not  caring  even  duly  to  assert  its  own  eld- 
ership. It  came  as  if  sent  by  a  power 
above  question,  and  was  received,  if  not 
graciously,  at  least  respectfully.  And  it 
is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  contro- 
versy in  regard  to  the  educational  value 
of  the  classics,  while  not  participated  in 
by  the  noted  champions  of  the  new  educa- 
tion, began  contemporaneously  with  the 
assertion  of  the  high  educational  value  of 
manual  training.  But  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ' '  College  Fetich"  of  Mr.  Adams, 
and  the  paper  of  President  Eliot,  and  of 
papers  by  a  score  of  other  distinguished 
educators  and  laymen,  the  question  is  no 
longer.  Is  there  room  in  the  schools  for 
manual  training?  but.  Is  there  room  for 
the  classics  ? 

Manual  training  has  laid  hold  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  American  people.  The 
register  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training 
School  contains  the  names  of  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  this  country,  from  Canada, 
and  from  England.  On  last  Commence- 
ment-day seven  hundred  persons  visited 
the  school,  passing  through  the  several 
laboratories  and  witnessing  the  exercises. 
It  is  true,  many  of  those  visitors  were  rel- 
ations and  personal  friends  of  students ;  but 
relations  and  personal  friends  of  students 
of  schools  of  the  old  regime  visit  them 
very  infrequently.  Many  of  the  visitors  of 
manual  training  schools  are  w^omen.  They 
are  enthusiasts  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
education.  Their  comprehension  of  it  i& 
clearer  than  that  of  men.  This  is  doubt- 
less because  they  are  possessed  of  a  higher 
degree  of  intuition,  are  more  imaginative, 
more  unselfish  and  less  ambitious,  and 
have  less  aversion  to  labor.  Froebel 
found  women  better  adapted  to  the  work 
of  teacliing  than  men.  The  Kindergarten 
and  manual  training  are  identical  in  prin- 
ciple ;  but  the  Kindergarten  has  struggled 
long,  and  as  yet  unsuccessfully,  except  in 
a  few  instances,  for  admission  to  the 
schools,  while  manual  training,  a  thing 
of  yesterday  in  its  educational  aspect,  has 
conquered  all  the  educational  outposts, 
and  now  waits  only  the  formal  surrender 
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of  the  garrison  of  the  citadel.  It  possesses 
the  fascination  of  the  concrete  as  opposed 
to  the  drowsy  effect  of  abstract  specula- 
tion. The  Manual  Training  School  Build- 
ing itself  powerfully  attracts  the  healthy, 
active  boy.  Smoke  issues  from  the  tall 
chimney  that  rises  high  above  the  roof, 
and  the  hum  of  machinery  is  heard,  and 
the  heavy  thud  of  the  sledge  resounding 
on  the  anvil  makes  music  in  the  ear. 

The  interior  is  more  attractive  still. 
The  rhythmic  motion  of  the  polished  Cor- 
liss engine  responds  to  the  now  throbbing 
heart  of  the  expectant  lad.  The  shafting 
in  the  wood-turning  laboratory  speaks  of 
mystery.  It  is  a  labyrinth  of  belts,  large 
and  small,  of  wheels,  big  and  little,  of  pul- 
leys and  lathes.  A  student  moves  a  lever 
a  few  inches,  and  the  breath  of  life  is 
breathed  into  the  complicated  mass  of 
machinery.  From  the  engine  far  away 
€ome  the  currents  of  its  power.  The  whir 
of  steam-driven  machines  salutes  the  ear, 
and  the  class  of  twenty-four  students  take 
their  places  at  the  lathes.  So  in  the  lab- 
oratory of  forging  the  furnace  fires  give 
back  an  answering  glow  to  the  glow  of 
the  visiting  lad's  flushed  cheeks.  All  this 
is  in  very  sharp  contrast  to  the  monotony 
of  the  recitation-room  of  the  old  regime. 
The  superiority  of  the  new  over  the  old 
education  consists  largely  in  the  fact  that 
it  alternates  the  purely  mental  with  the 
mental  and  manual  exercise  combined. 

During  the  pauses  of  labor  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Manual  Training  School  the 
well-equipped  instructor  delivers  a  series 
of  brief  lectures  on  subjects  growing  logic- 
ally out  of  the  exercises.  In  the  draw- 
ing-room he  sketches  in  bold  outline  the 
biographies  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
graphic  art.  In  the  laboratory  of  carpen- 
try he  discusses  the  natural  history  of  cer- 
tain trees,  and  considers  the  qualities  of 
woods,  their  adaptability  and  various  uses. 
In  the  wood-turning  laboratory  the  sub- 
ject of  the  history  of  turnery  is  found  to 
be  not  less  delightful  than  inexhaustible, 
and  the  manipulations  of  the  iron  and 
steel  laboratories  are  closely  allied  to  all 
the  great  events  of  the  world's  history. 
'The  moulding  and  casting  laboratory  is 
richly  suggestive  of  subjects  for  discus- 
sion. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  manual 
training — its  mental  and  moral  influence 
— is  very  imperfectly  understood  in  this 
<^ountry,  and  not  at  all  in  Europe,  except 
in  Russia,  if  indeed  it  be  there,  where  the 


laboratory  method  of  instruction  in  the 
mechanic  arts  which  bears  the  Russian 
name  originated.  The  trade  schools  of 
Germany,  France,  and  England  grew 
out  of  industrial  rivalries.  They  are  the 
product  of  a  struggle  for  commercial, 
mercantile,  and  rhanufacturing  suprem- 
acy. They  have  their  root  in  the  mer- 
chant's grim  law  of  necessity — the  neces- 
sity of  underselling  his  rival.  Their  pur- 
pose, for  example,  in  France,  is  to  make  a 
doll  for  a  cent  less  than  it  can  be  made  in 
Germany,  and  in  Germany  to  make  a 
penknife  for  a  cent  less  than  it  can  be 
made  in  France ;  and  they  have  the  sanc- 
tion and  support  of  government,  because 
they  increase  the  tax-paying  capacity  of 
the  subject  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  in- 
crease of  his  productive  power. 

The  trade  school  is  the  vestibule  of  a 
factory  or  shop,  and  the  trade  school  pu- 
pil is  an  apprentice — an  apprentice  a  hun- 
dredfold better  trained  than  the  a]3pren- 
tice  of  the  old  regime,  but  still  an  appren- 
tice. He  becomes  a  cog,  a  wheel,  a  pin- 
ion, a  lever,  or  a  shaft  in  a  machine  adapt- 
ed to  certain  productive  processes.  And 
the  more  efficient  he  is  as  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, the  less  power  he  has  to  determine 
the  share  he  shall  receive  of  its  products, 
and  the  less  capacity  wisely  to  dispose  of 
the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

Germany  has  more  trade  schools  than 
any  country  in  the  world,  but  her  people 
are  thereby  neither  enriched  nor  made 
contented.  Every  year  large  numbers  of 
her  labor  class  bid  adieu  to  the  father-land 
and  flock  to  these  shores,  and  the  drain  of 
the  flower  of  the  labor  class  of  a  popula- 
tion is  an  irreparable  loss  of  national  vi- 
tality. 

The  trade  school  at  its  best  is  a  special 
school  which  does  not  aim  to  give  a  gen- 
eral education.  It  is  hence  one-sided.  In 
establishing  or  aiding  it  the  state  places 
upon  its  graduates  the  brand  of  inferior- 
ity, since  it  reserves  for  the  universities 
and  other  institutions  of  learning  its  high- 
est honors. 

lyhe  trade  schools  of  Europe  are  perpet- 
uating a  system  of  caste  in  education 
which  it  is  the  chief  mission  of  the  civili- 
zation of  this  age  to  destroy.  They  gradu- 
ate carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  turners, 
but  they  fail  to  equip  men  for  an  equal 
chance  in  the  battle  of  life.  In  Holland 
there  is  a  government  commission  whose 
duty  it  is  to  procure  situations  for  the 
graduates  of  trade  schools,  and  to  "watch 
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over  them  for  several  years."  The  gradu- 
ates of  properly  organized  and  conducted 
schools  will  create  situations  for  them- 
selves, and  show  by  the  ability  and  faith- 
fulness with  which  they  discharge  the  du- 
ties thereof  tliat  they  require  no  watching. 

There  is  a  disposition  in  this  country,  in 
some  quarters,  to  imitate  the  European 
system  of  trade  schools.  .Professor  Rob- 
ert H.  Thurston,  of  Cornell  University, 
recommends  (1)  drawing  and  the  modifi- 
cation of  methods  of  instruction  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sciences  in  existing  schools ; 
(2)  the  institution  of  special  courses  of 
instruction,  and  the  foundation  of  trade 
schools,  "having  for  their  object  the 
teaching  of  the  principles  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  leading  industries  in  localities 
in  which  such  action  would  be  justified" ; 
and  (3)  the  creation  of  one  or  more  tech- 
nical colleges. 

Tliere  can,  of  course,  be  no  objection  to 
the  establishment  of  trade  schools  for  spe- 
cial purposes;  but  if  Professor  Thurston's 
proposition  contemplates  the  limitation 
of  all  technical  instruction  to  such  spe- 
cial schools,  it  involves  the  introduction 
to  the  United  States  of  the  European  spe- 
cial or  caste  educational  system — weav- 
ing schools  in  Massachusetts,  ship-build- 
ing schools  in  Maine,  schools  of  mechan- 
ism in  Pennsylvania,  and  agricultural 
schools  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
Schools,  they  should  be  called,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  caste,  and  not  merely  the  caste 
of  modern  Europe,  but  the  more  rigid 
caste  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  ' '  compelled 
the  man  to  follow  the  occupation  of  his 
father,  to  marry  within  his  class,  to  die  as 
he  was  born,"  thus  making  of  society  an 
organized  injustice. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  Malthu- 
sian  theory  of  the  law  of  life — that  brutal 
theory  which  necessitates  the  starvation 
of  hundreds  of  men  that  one  man  be  well 
fed — to  the  theory  of  humanity  and  gen- 
tleness— that  bright  theory  which  con- 
templates the  salvation  and  elevation  of 
the  race  through  the  development  of  the 
best  aptitudes  of  all  its  members.  Tlie 
Russian- American  system  of  manual  train- 
ing promotes  the  humane  theory  of  life, 
because  (1)  it  dignifies  labor,  (2)  it  is  a 
powerful  intellectual  stimulus,  and  (3)  it 
is  the  great  discoverer  of  truth,  and  hence 
a  moral  agent  of  incalculable  force.  It 
should  therefore  be  made  a  part  of  every 
system  of  popular  education.  For  if  it  is 
confined  to  the  colleges  and  universities, 


few  will  avail  of  its  advantages,  since  by 
the  time  the  student  shall  have  reached 
that  advanced  stage  of  his  course  he  will 
have  contracted  a  feeling  of  aversion  to- 
ward labor,  and  will  have  determined  to 
enter  one  of  the  so-called  learned  profes- 
sions. The  small  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  the  several  mechanic  art  annex- 
es of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States  confirms  the  truth  of  this 
observation.  There  is,  I  believe,  only 
one  exception  to  tliis  rule— that  of  the 
Manual  Training  School  of  the  Washing- 
ton University  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
which  has  an  enrollment  of  229  students. 
That  school  is,  however,  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  j)arent  institution,  since  it 
was  founded  and  is  maintained  chiefly 
through  the  munificence  of  private  indi- 
viduals. But  w^lien  the  manual  training 
school  is  so  situated  as  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  grammar-school  boys,  its 
register  is  promptly  filled.  It  has  the 
same  fascination  for  the  boy  of  twelve  to 
fifteen  years  of  age  that  the  Kindergarten 
has  for  the  child  of  four  years.  It  en- 
chains the  attention  of  the  student,  and  it 
does  not  weary  him ;  and  these  two  con- 
ditions constitute  a  state  of  receptivity 
which  is  an  assurance  of  such  intellectual 
growth  as  is  not  to  be  gained  in  any  school 
of  the  old  regime. 

The  progress  of  manual  training  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  few  years 
has  been  very  great,  whether  it  be  consid- 
ered from  the  stand-point  of  the  growth  of 
public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  or  from 
that  of  its  introduction  to  existing  schools, 
public  and  private,  and  the  establishment 
of  independent  schools.  It  is  in  some 
form  in  certain  of  the  schools  of  twenty- 
five  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  there 
are  at  least  forty  educational  institutions 
in  the  country  where  it  is  made  part  of 
the  course  of  instruction.  The  character 
of  the  schools  into  which  manual  training 
has  been  introduced  is  varied.  Tlie  range 
is  from  the  most  noted  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  land  to  the  public  schools 
of  small  cities. 

In  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  a  simple  form  of  hand  and 
eye  training  was  adopted  two  years  ago, 
and  the  experiment  proved  so  satisfac- 
tory that  it  is  to  be  extended  through  all 
the  grades,  "selecting  the  kind  of  work 
best  suited  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  each 
pupil,  from  the  Kindergarten  to  number 
twelve."    Professor  Button,  superintend- 
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ent  of  the  New  Haven  schools,  thus  de- 
fines manual  training":  "It  rests  upon  the 
supreme  fact  that  body  and  mind  act  and 
react  upon  each  other;  that  any  act  is  a 
thought  expressed ;  that  the  application  of 
the  hand  and  eye  to  systematic  and  artist- 
ic pursuits  produces  a  reflex  benefit  to  the 
mind  of  the  worker;  that  hand -work 
awakens  spontaneity  of  feeling-,  strength- 
ens the  w^ill,  and  insures  a  maximum  of 
power." 

The  department  of  practical  mechanics 
of  Purdue  University,  Indiana,  is  now  six 
years  old.  From  its  inception  to  the  pre- 
sent time  it  has  been  in  charge  of  Profess- 
or William  P.  M.  Gross,  a  graduate  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  writes:  "I  believe  that  a  well-devised 
practice  in  any  of  the  constructive  arts, 
involving  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
student's  time,  will  yield  as  much  mental 
improvement  as  will  result  if  the  whole 
time  be  devoted  to  study  from  text-books." 

Professor  A.  M.  Bumann,  a  graduate  of 
the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  and 
now  in  charge  of  laboratory  exercises  and 
drawing  in  the  High  School  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  writes  that  he  has  sixty  pupils, 
that  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School 
course  has  been  adopted,  that  the  "boys" 
are  very  fond  of  the  work,  that  it  meets 
with  great  favor  from  the  citizens,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Education  designs  to 
place  the  new  methods  of  instruction 
within  the  reach  of  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  public-school  pupils. 

Professor  John  M.  Ordway,  late  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  now  at  the  head  of  the  man- 
ual training  department  of  the  Tulane 
University  of  Louisiana,  writes  from  New 
Orleans:  "Manual  training  is  to  form  a 
part  of  every  one  of  the  courses  in  our 
high-school  department.  We  shall  have 
all  that  is  given  in  the  School  of  Mechan- 
ic Arts,  in  Boston,  and  considerably  more. 
We  have  a  prospect  of  a  very  large  school 
the  coming  year,  and  I  believe  not  a  few 
are  attracted  by  the  manual  training. 
The  'boys'  were  enthusiastic  last  year." 

Dr.  Joseph  CShattuck,  Dean,  of  the  Den- 
ver (Colorado)  University , writes  that  man- 
ual training  was  inaugurated  as  a  depart- 
ment of  that  institution  October  12,  1885, 
in  charge  of  Professor  Cliarles  H.  Wright, 
a  graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Train- 
ing School. 

In  Mrs.  Hemen way's  vacation  school 
for  girls,  in  Boston,  the  pupils  have  this 


year,  as  well  as  last,  had  instruction  in  the 
use  of  carpenters'  tools.  A  visitor  writes : 
"The  work  that  I  saw  there  in  August 
[1885]  was  quite  as  good  as  any  boy's 
work.  The  same  girls  also  had  instruc- 
tion in  cookery,  and  in  drawing  and  sew- 
ing. They  were  also  doing  embroidery 
from  their  own  designs." 

Professor  H.  H.  Dinwiddie  writes :  "In 
spite  of  its  name,  the  conditions  of  its  en- 
dowment fund,  and  its  avowed  object,  the 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Texas  was 
founded  on  the  plan  of  the  old  classical 
and  mathematical  college,  and  had  no  in- 
dustrial features  whatever  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1880.  At  that  time  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  State  had  con- 
demned so  decidedly  and  repeatedly  the 
misappropriation  of  the  funds  and  per- 
versions of  the  energies  of  the  college,  un- 
der its  administration  as  a  literary  school, 
that  the  directors  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
organize it  on  an  industrial  basis."  He 
adds :  ' '  The  college  ofi'ers  two  distinct 
courses  of  study,  the  agricultural  and  the 
mechanical,  and  the  majority  of  students 
choose  the  mechanical  course,  and  show 
great  interest  in  its  manual  instruction." 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  had  a 
manual  training  department  since  1881, 
and  Professor  M.  A.  Pike  writes  that  they 
are  "breaking  ground  for  a  new  building 
for  a  college  of  mechanic  arts,  which  will 
contain  fully  equipped  shops  [laborato- 
ries] for  vise-work,  forging,  wood- work, 
pattern- work,  and  moulding."  He  adds 
that  there  is  an  agitation  in  the  city  school 
board  of  Minneapolis  on  the  subject  of 
adopting  manual  training  as  part  of  the 
course  of  x^ublic  instruction. 

The  Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute,  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  is  a  private  school  for  the 
education  of  colored  youth  of  both  sexes. 
In  the  department  of  manual  training  it 
gives  to  girls  needle- work,  a  course  in 
choice  and  preparation  of  food,  with  prac- 
tice in  an  experimental  kitchen,  and  a 
course  in  nursing  and  care  of  the  sick. 
As  a  complement  to  this  training  for  girls, 
Profossor  H.  J.  Steele  writes :  "  I  am  about 
to  erect  workshops  [laboratories]  for  train- 
ing our  hoys  in  wood- working,  iron- work- 
ing, and  moulding.  The  course  is  to 
comprise  two  years,  two  hours  per  day  at 
the  benches.  We  shall  also  have  type- 
setting and  printing  as  specialties." 

Professor  Newton  M.  Anderson  writes 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  a  building  is 
in  process  of  erection  in  that  city  designed 
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for  manual  training*  exclusively.  It  is 
intended  to  receive  pupils  from  the  public 
hiffh  schools,  which  will  close  at  2  o'clock, 
P.M.,  thus  giving  them  an  opportunity  for 
three  hours'  instruction  daily  in  the  labo- 
ratories. Courses  of  evening  lectures  will 
be  given  on  physics,  mechanics,  chemis- 
try, and  mathematics,  and  there  will  also 
be  evening  classes  in  drawing". 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  a  de- 
partment of  ' '  Practical  Mechanics. "  Pro- 
fessor Charles  I.  King,  in  charge  of  it, 
writes  that  he  began  in  1877  with  two 
students,  and  increased  the  number  to 
thirty-eight  in  1884.  He  adds:  "We  are 
now  erecting  a  building  with  laboratories 
for  carpentry,  forging,  foundry,  and  ma- 
chine-tool work,  which  will  accommodate 
about  one  hundred  students." 

In  the  public  schools  of  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  there  is  a  manual  training 
department,  with  provision  "for  the  in- 
struction on  Saturdays  of  boys  from  the 
two  upper  classes  of  the  grammar  schools 
in  the  use  of  some  of  the  principal  tools, 
and  in  carpentry" ;  and  in  Peru,  Illinois, 
the  "Gloucester"  plan  has  been  adoj^ted. 

In  Moline,  Illinois,  for  the  last  two  years 
the  Board  of  Education  has  awarded  to 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  premiums  for 
the  best  specimens  of  a  variety  of  indus- 
trial work,  as  for  example:  Articles  of 
furniture,  articles  of  clothing,  articles  of 
food,  lace  and  artistic  needle- work,  wood- 
carving,  drawings,  free-hand  and  mechan- 
ical, etc.  These  awards  have  produced 
such  excellent  results  that  the  subject  of 
the  adoption  of  manual  training  as  part  of 
the  regular  public-school  course  is  being 
agitated.  Professor  W.  S.  Mack,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Moline  schools,  writes: 
"  My  object  has  been  to  create  a  senti- 
ment that  would  favor  a  workshop  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  school  system ;  not 
a  place  where  boys  are  taught  trades,  but 
a  j)lace  where  they  can  get  that  discipline 
of  hand  and  eye  which  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  an  elementary  education." 

Instruction  in  the  elements  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  has  been  added  to  the  course 
of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Alabama.  It  is  in  charge  of 
Professor  George  H.  Bryant,  a  graduate 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. Dr.  William  Leroy  Broun,  Presi- 
dent of  the  institution,  thus  states  its  pur- 
pose: "With  us  in  the  South,  where  the 
accumulated  capital  of  former  generations, 
the  potential  energy  of  a  century's  civili- 


zation, has  passed  away,  the  object  of  edu- 
cation is  primarily — call  it  utilitarian  if 
you  please — to  increase  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  boy,  to  make  him  a  pro- 
ducer, to  give  him  a  wages-earning  power. 
When  the  boy  becomes  a  man  he  must  do 
something.  His  capital  is  his  ability. 
With  young  men  thus  situated,  whose 
capital  will  be  their  ability  to  do,  beyond 
a  doubt  that  education  which  deals  with 
things,  with  the  concrete,  with  science,  will 
best  fit  them  to  stand  on  their  feet  and 
walk  alone." 

Four  great  events  in  the  current  history 
of  manual  training  have  occurred  within 
the  last  two  years,  in  the  order  stated, 
namely,  the  establishment  and  opening 
of  the  Chicago  school,  the  adoption  of 
manual  training  as  part  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
the  founding  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  school, 
and  the  incorporation  of  manual  training 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia.  The  Chicago  school  owes 
its  existence  to  the  Commercial  Club — a 
social  organization  consisting  of  sixty  Chi- 
cago merchants  and  business  men.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  club,  held  on  March  25, 
1882,  the  members  thereof  guaranteed  the 
sum  of  $100,000  for  the  support  of  the 
enterprise.  A  commodious  building  hav- 
ing been  erected,  the  school  was  opened 
February  4,  1884,  with  a  class  of  seventy- 
two  students.  A  second  class  of  seventy- 
two  was  admitted  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember, and  a  third  class  of  the  same  num- 
ber in  September,  1885.  The  first  class 
will  be  graduated  in  June,  1886.  To  enter 
the  school  the  applicant  must  be  fourteen 
years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
able  to  pass  about  the  same  examination 
as  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Chi- 
cago public  high  schools. 

The  course  is  three  years,  and  the  tui- 
tion ^240.  The  curriculum  on  the  mental 
side  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  city  public  high  schools,  and  on  the 
manual  side  comprises  drawing  one  hour 
a  day,  and  laboratory  exercises  two  hours 
a  day,  in  the  following  order:  carpentry, 
wood-turning,  moulding  and  casting,  for- 
ging, and  machine-tool  work.  The  present 
enrollment  of  students  is  152. 

The  object  of  the  Chicago  school,  as 
stated  in  the  articles  of  i/icorporation,  is, 
"instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of 
tools,  with  such  instruction  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  in  mathematics,  draw- 
ing, and  the  English  branches  of  a  high- 
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school  course."  But  the  design  of  those 
who  inspired  its  endowment  and  establish- 
ment was  to  make  it  the  rallying-point  of 
educational  reform,  the  seat  of  the  prop- 
aganda of  the  new  education.  It  was 
thought  that  from  the  vantage-ground  of 
a  model  school  conspicuously  placed  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  the  value  of  man- 
ual training  as  an  educational  force,  and 
hence  to  secure  its  admission  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  country,  into  every  grade 
of  which  it  must  enter,  beginning  with  the 
Kindergarten,  if  it  is  to  become  a  leading 
feature  of  general  education. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Belfield,  Director  of  this 
school,  has  been  twenty-five  years  an  in- 
structor— nine  years  of  which  time  has 
been  spent  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  seven  years  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  high  schools  of  Chicago,  and  two 
years  in  his  present  position.  As  to  the 
intellectual  and  physical  results  of  the 
new  education,  as  they  have  fallen  under 
his  observation,  he  makes  the  following 
important  statement :  ' '  My  pupils  have 
been  neither  exceptionally  brilliant  nor 
unusually  well  fitted  on  entering ;  yet 
their  academic  work  compares  well  in 
quantity  and  quality  with  that  of  corre- 
sponding classes  in  other  high  schools, 
notwithstanding  that  three  hoars  are 
daily  devoted  to  laboratory  work  and 
drawing.  While  tins  work  makes  a  de- 
mand on  brain  as  well  as  on  muscle,  it  is 
a  rest  from  the  old  regime  routine,  and 
seems  not  to  impede  progress  in  purely  in- 
tellectual exercises.  The  effect  on  health 
of  pupils'  laboratory  exercises  was  not  a 
subject  of  observation  or  inquiry  with  me 
until  my  attention  was  directed  to  it  by 
parents,  several  of  whom  stated  that  their 
sons  had  never  before  reached  the  end  of 
a  school  year  without  '  breaking  down' 
and  leaving  school  temporarily.  The  tes- 
timony to  improved  health  has  been  uni- 
form, with  a  few  exceptions.  Two  am- 
bitious boys  have  shown  slight  effects  of 
overwork;  three  have  been  excused 
wholly  or  partly  from  forging,  their  eyes 
being  unable  to  endure  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  fires." 

One  month  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
Chicago  scliool — on  March  3,  1884 — the 
Baltimore  scliool  ''for  manual  training" 
was  opened.  The  course  was  modelled 
after  that  of  the  mechanic  arts  department 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, and  the  institution  was  made  a  part 
of  the  city  public-school  system.    In  his 


first  report  Dr.  Richard  Grady,  Director, 
observes  that  it  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
connection  of  manual  training  with  a  city 
public-school  system,  and  adds :  "  It  repre- 
sents the  last  and  boldest  step  that  has 
been  taken  to  relieve  public  education 
from  the  accusation  that  it  is  '  unpracti- 
cal,' and  its  inception  marks  an  era  in  the 
educational  history  of  Baltimore."  The 
report  also  states  that  "although  it  was 
intended  not  to  have  a  class  of  more  than 
forty  or  fifty  pupils  at  first,  %o  numerous 
were  the  applications  for  admission  that 
the  month  of  March  closed  with  sixty-two 
students  on  the  roll,  April  with  eighty, 
June  with  one  hundred,  and  September 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty."  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Wise,  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Baltimore,  speaks  of  the  popularity  of  the 
manual  training  department,  and  believes 
not  only  that  it  will  prove  to  be  an  edu- 
cational success,  but  that  it  will  lead  ulti- 
mately to  the  engrafting  of  industrial  work 
upon  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 
He  adds :  ' '  Manual  training  should  not  be 
entirely  confined  to  the  boys'  schools,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to 
introduce  sewing  into  the  schools  attended 
by  girls." 

The  Toledo  (Ohio)  school  was  establish- 
ed in  1884,  in  temporary  quarters,  with 
sixty  students  of  the  high  school,  ten  of 
whom  were  girls,  taking  its  course  of 
training.  During  the  present  year  a  large 
building  has  been  erected  for  the  use  of 
the  school,  and  its  enrollment  of  students 
is  now  over  200,  of  whom  fifty  are  girls,  all 
students  also  of  the  high  school,  whose 
entire  enrollment  is  275.  The  school  owes 
its  existence  to  a  bequest  made  thirteen 
years  ago  by  the  late  Jesup  W.  Scott  for  the 
promotion  of  industrial  education  in  con- 
nection with  the  public-school  system.  It 
supplements  the  high  school,  giving  the 
manual,  while  the  high  school  gives  the 
mental,  training.  Its  course  occupies  three 
years,  and  is  substantially  the  same  for 
boys  as  the  manual  side  of  the  course  of 
the  schools  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  The 
course  for  girls  comprises  free-hand  and 
mecfianical  drawing,  designing,  mould- 
ing, wood-carving,  cutting,  fitting,  and 
making  garments,  type-writing,  and  do- 
mestic science,  including  the  art  of  pre- 
paring and  cooking  food,  house  decora- 
tion, and  care  of  the  sick.  Mr.  A.  E.  Ma- 
comber,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Toledo 
University,  which,  jointly  Avith  the  city 
Board  of  Education,  constitutes  the  Board 
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of  Management  of  the  Manual  Training 
School,  writes:  "  The  brightest  and  most 
faithful  pupils  of  the  high  school  have 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  manual  instruction,  and  the 
zeal  with  which  the  new  work  is  pur- 
sued has  added  a  fresh  charm  to  school 
life." 

The  public-school  authorities  and  in- 
structors of  Toledo  are  giving  the  reform 
movement  their  hearty  support.  Profess- 
or J.  W.  Dowd,  Superintendent,  declares 
that  "the  training  in  the  manual  school 
lets  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  a  thousand 
things  but  imperfectly  understood  be- 
fore," and  adds,  "All  of  the  manual  ex- 
ercises are  mental  exercises."  Professor 
Adams,  an  instructor,  says :  ' '  The  work 
of  the  Manual  Training  School  compels 
the  student,  whether  bright  or  dull,  to 
give  careful  thought  to  every  step  he 
takes.  Guess-work  or  hurried  work  will 
not  make  a  perfect  joint  nor  a  perfect 
square,  nor  will  it  make  the  lines  of  a 
drawing  sustain  to  one  another  their  prop- 
er relations.  The  effect  of  this  one  fact 
on  our  pupils'  study  and  class-room  work 
can  not  be  overestimated.  Manual  train- 
ing and  mental  training  are  mutually  re- 
creative. The  two  courses  of  work  taken 
together  tend  to  form  habits  of  thought- 
fulness,  habits  of  methodical  work,  and 
habits  of  exactness,  besides  the  mutual  in- 
terest that  they  afford  each  other." 

The  establishment  of  the  Toledo  Manu- 
al Training  School  in  connection  with  the 
public -school  system  of  the  city  is  the 
third  and  culminating  step  in  educational 
progress  taken  in  Ohio,  it  having  been 
preceded  by  the  adoption  in  the  State 
University  of  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  by  the  founding  at 
Cleveland  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Sciences. 

A  revolution  in  educational  methods 
has  occurred  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Spring  Garden  Institute,  established 
long  ago  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland,  show- 
ed the  practicability  of  hand-training ;  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Steel,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  for  years  advocated  man- 
ual training  in  a  general  way;  and  Mr. 
James  MacAlister,  who  went  from  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  in  1883,  to  accept  the 
superintendency  of  the  schools  of  the  city, 
writes  that  he  found  public  opinion  fully 
alive  to  tlie  importance  of  manual  train- 
ing being  added  to  the  public  education, 
but  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  give  it 


organized  shape.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how,  under  his  magnetic  influence,  the 
movement  quickly  crystallized.  Moved  by 
the  persuasive  force  of  his  tongue  and  pen, 
the  "Councils"  appropriated  money,  and 
the  Board  of  Education  organized  a  manu- 
al training  school  as  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  city,  as  free  as  any  other  of 
the  public  schools ;  and  it  went  into  opera- 
tion in  September  last,  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pupils — all  that  could  then  be 
accommodated.  Its  course  of  instruction 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  schools  of  Boston, 
St.  Louis,  and  Chicago,  The  school  is  a 
high  school,  with  manual  exercises  con- 
stituting a  feature  of  equal  importance 
with  the  mental  exercises.  The  first  ob- 
servation in  regard  to  tliis  new  school 
made  by  visitors  is  that  the  pupils  take 
more  interest  in  its  exercises  than  is  usu- 
ally taken  by  pupils  in  the  exercises  of 
schools  of  that  grade.  The  school  meets 
with  the  most  unqualified  approval  of  the 
public,  and  the  Board  of  Education  designs, 
to  establish  three  or  four  more  schools  of 
similar  character.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Superintendent  and  the  board  to  furnish 
the  school  with  a  reference  library  and  a 
small  museum,  "illustrating  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  products  of  the 
more  important  industries  of  the  country, 
and  to  some  extent  drawings  and  models 
showing  the  evolution  of  the  fundamental 
tools  and  machines." 

Another  feature  of  the  reorganized  ed- 
ucational system  of  Philadelphia  is  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  which  is  open  to 
the  grammar-school  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
who  are  admitted  once  a  week  for  two 
hours.  The  course  of  instruction  com- 
prises drawing  and  design,  modelling, 
wood-carving,  and  certain  exercises  in 
carpentry  and  joinery  and  metal-work. 

A  third  feature  is  sewing,  which  is 
made  part  of  the  regular  course  of  in- 
struction in  every  girls'  school  above  the 
primary.  The  work  is  graded,  and  forms- 
a  system  of  sequential  steps.  Thirty-two 
special  sewing  instructors  are  now  em- 
ployed, but  it  is  intended  ultimately  to 
have  the  instruction  given  by  the  regular 
class  instructors.  A  fourth  feature  is  the 
free  Kindergarten,  Avhich  can  not  be  made 
part,  officially,  of  the  public-school  estab- 
lishment, because  the  legal  school  age  in 
Pennsylvania  is  six  years.  But  an  asso- 
ciation called  the  Sub-primary  School  So- 
ciety has  founded  twenty -eight  Kinder- 
gartens and  supports  them,  with  the  aid 
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of  an  appropriation  from  tlie  School  Board, 
as  adjuncts  to  the  regular  schools. 

Philadelphia  has  thus  the  most  com- 
plete course  of  manual  instruction  of  any 
city  in  the  country,  consisting-  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten, the  School  of  Industrial  Art  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  grammar  schools, 
and  the  "Manual  Training  School"  for 
boys  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

Superintendent  MacAlister  writes  that 
the  conviction  obtains  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  is,  in  his  opinion,  growing  in 
the  public  mind  generally,  that  every 
child  should  receive  manual  training; 
that  a  complete  education  implies  the 
training  of  the  hand  in  connection  with 
the  training  of  the  mind,  and  that  this 
feature  must  ultimately  be  incorporated 
into  the  public  education.  He  concludes : 
"I  feel  encouraged  to  go  forward  with 
the  work.  The  great  principles  w^hich 
underlie  the  system  are  with  me  intense 
convictions,  and  they  mean  nothing  less 
than  a  revolution  in  education.  The 
new  system  is  the  realization  of  the  dream 
of  every  great  thinker  and  reformer  in 
education,  from  Comenius,  Locke,  and 
Rousseau  to  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and 
Spencer.  My  conviction  and  action  in 
connection  with  this  movement  are  based 
upon  what,  in  my  judgment,  should  con- 
stitute an  education  designed  to  prepare 
a  human  being  for  the  social  conditions 
of  to-day,  and  not  merely  for  the  indus- 
trial demands  of  our  time.  And  this 
must  be  realized  in  the  public  schools,  or 
they  will  fail  in  accomplishing  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  instituted  and  are 
maintained." 

The  limit  of  space  forbids  consideration 
of  other  manual  training  schools,  some  of 
which  are,  however,  well  known  to  the 
public,  as  that  of  St.  Louis,  Professor  Ad- 
ler's  Working-man's  School  in  New  York 
city,  and  the  mechanic  arts  department  of 
Girard  College. 

In  conclusion,  a  mere  reference  must 
suffice  to  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  new  education,  namely,  its  moral  ef- 
fect. Fidelity  to  truth  is  the  test  of  hon- 
esty, and  it  is  through  the  hand  that  we 
find  the  truth.  A  purely  mental  acquire- 
ment is  a  theorem  —  something  to  be 
proved.  Whether  the  theorem  is  suscep- 
tible of  proof  is  always  a  question  until 
the  doubt  is  solved  by  the  act  of  doing, 


and  this  is  so  simply  because  all  theoretic- 
al knowledge  is  incomplete.  Exclusively 
mental  training  does  not  produce  a  sym- 
metrical character,  because  it  merely 
teaches  the  student  how  to  think,  and  thie 
essential  complement  of  thought  is  action, 
and  the  character  that  is  not  symmetric- 
al is  false.  To  produce  a  symmetrical 
character,  the  mind  and  the  hand  must 
be  in  alliance.  There  is  the  sliarpest  pos- 
sible contrast  between  the  old  and  the 
new  educational  methods.  The-  old  are 
subjective;  the  new  are  objective;  and  it 
is  in  things,  not  in  speculation,  that  we 
find  the  truth.  It  is  possible  to  juggle 
with  words,  to  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason,  but  a  lie  in  the  concrete  is 
always  hideous.  It  was  not  without 
strong  reason  that  Anaxagoras  character- 
ized man  as  the  wisest  of  animals  because 
he  has  hands,  for  wdsdom  is  the  power  of 
discriminating  between  the  true  and  the 
false,  and  this  power  of  discrimination  is 
exerted  through  the  hands.  Civilization 
is  what  education  makes  it.  If  society  is 
false  and  corrupt,  the  fault  lies  in  the 
training  of  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is 
composed.  Manual  training  promotes  al- 
truism because  it  is  objective.  Its  eflPects 
flow  outward ;  they  relate  to  the  human 
race.  The  skilled  hand  confers  benefits 
upon  man,  and  the  act  of  conferring  them 
has  a  reflex  moral  effect  upon  the  mind. 
On  the  contrary,  the  old  system  of  educa- 
tion, consisting  of  subjective  processes, 
promotes  selfishness.  Its  effects  flow  in- 
ward ;  they  relate  wholly  to  self.  All 
purely  mental  acquirements  become  a  part 
of  self,  and  so  remain  forever  unless  they 
are  transmuted  into  acts  or  things 
through  the  agency  of  the  hand.  And 
the  last  analysis  of  selfishness  is  deprav- 
ity. The  ancient  civilizations  perished  be- 
cause man  retained  the  savage  instinct  of 
selfishness.  Each  individual  sought  his 
own  interest  in  scorn  of  the  interests  of 
all  others,  and  in  the  struggle  society  was 
convulsed  and  wrecked.  The  education- 
al methods  of  the  ancients  were  subject- 
ive. In  the  schools  of  rhetoric  and  logic 
the  nobles  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  ex- 
clusively trained.  They  became  masters 
of  the  art  of  oratory.  In  the  use  of 
words  they  were  adroit;  of  things  they 
were  ignorant.  Under  this  system  society 
retrograded  to  a  state  of  savagery.  Self- 
ishness did  its  perfect  work  in  resolving* 
society  into  its  original  elements. 


BOLITAj  OR  THREE-BANDED  ARMADILLO. 


LIVING  BALLS. 

BY  OLIVE  THOKNE  MILLER. 


HAPPY  is  the  animal  whose  anatomy 
enables  him  to  assume  the  shape  of  a 
sphere.  What  contentment  must  be  his 
as  lie  rolls  himself  into  that  perfect  form, 
protective  alike  from  the  malice  of  ene- 
mies and  the  impertinent  curiosity  of 
friends ! 

Few  animals  are  able  to  pack  their  flesh 
and  bones  into  this  admirable  shape, 
thoug-li  many  attempt  it  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully during  sleep.  Of  those  which 
have  attained  perfection  in  the  art  one  of 
the  most  attractive  is  a  comparatively 
unknown  South  American  animal,  be- 
longing" to  the  shield-bearers,  the  ball 
armadillo,  or  Dasypiis  aj)ar  of  tlie  natu- 
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ralist.  This  little  creature,  scarcely  more 
than  a  foot  in  length,  is  nearly  covered  by 
a  horny  case  curiously  divided  into  hex- 
agonal plates,  with  three  bands  around  his 
body,  giving  him,  when  walking  about, 
the  droll  appearance  of  wearing  a  deco- 
rated blanket  held  in  place  by  three  gir- 
dles. Over  his  broad  face,  almost  hiding 
his  eyes,  is  a  pointed  shield  of  the  same 
material,  and  the  upper  side  of  his  short 
tail  is  similarly  protected. 

So  perfect  is  this  fellow's  mastery  of  the 
process  of  turning  himself  into  a  ball  that 
upon  the  slightest  provocation,  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  enemy,  or  even  the  unwel- 
come touch  of  a  recognized  friend,  he  will 
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roll  himself  up  instantly,  and  with  a  vio- 
lent snap,  which  not  unfrequently,  in  the 
latter  case,  severely  nips  the  offending-  fin- 
gers between  the  sharp  edges  of  his  armor. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  to 
see  two  of  these  odd  little  creatures  in  a 
disagreement.  A  fight  between  them  pos- 
sesses none  of  the  unpleasant  features  of 
an  ordinary  contest,  but  appears  more 
like  a  sham  battle.  The  injury  each  one 
aims  to  do  his  opponent  is  to  bite  the  ears, 
or  with  his  claws  to  tear  the  tough  skin 
between  the  three  bands.  They  scuffle 
without  much  ferocity  till  one  gets  a  slight 
advantage, when,  presto !  snap!  his  enemy 
has  become  a  ball,  and  a  ball  he  patiently 
remains,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  beast  or 
man,  till  he  has  tired  out  his  assailant,  or 
considers  it  proper  to  unbend. 

In  this  shape  the  armadillo  is  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  larger  animals,  with  which 
he  could  not  for  an  instant  cope.  The 
jaguar  prowling  through  the  woods  in 
search  of  food  may  roll  him  about,  but 
can  neither  crush  him  between  his  teeth 
nor  force  him  open  with  his  paw.  Monk- 
eys, which,  true  to  their  love  of  fun,  de- 
light in  teasing  small  and  harmless  ani- 
mals by  pulling  them  around  by  the  tail, 
look  in  vain  for  a  tail  to  take  hold  of.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  he  enjoys  some  lively 
rolling  about  at  the  hands  of  these  frolic- 
some quadrumana,  although  no  such  per- 
formance has  been  reported.  Only  from 
man,  who  can  take  him  up  and  carry  him 


home  to  unroll  at  his  leisure,  is  this  safe- 
guard no  protection. 

The  apar  is  an  interesting  little  beast 
apart  from  his  habit  of  retiring  within 
himself.  He  is  lively,  inquisitive,  and 
playful,  and  therefore  much  sought  for  as 
a  pet.  His  walk  is  peculiar,  having  on 
the  fore-feet  three  long  claw^s,  on  the  tips, 
of  which  he  totters  about,  and  on  the  hind- 
feet  fi.ve  claws,  which  he  plants  flatly  on 
the  ground. 

It  is  curious  that  although  many  ani- 
mals assume  as  nearly  as  possible  a  spher- 
ical shape  in  sleeping,  this  little  fellow,  to 
whom  that  shape  is  so  familiar  and  easy, 
sleeps,  on  the  contrary,  stretched  out  his 
full  length,  resting  on  the  stomach,  with 
fore -paws  laid  together  straight  before 
him,  head  flat  between  the  two,  and  shield 
arched  up  over  him  like  a  roof. 

Bolita  (little  ball),  as  he  is  called  by  the 
natives,  is  said  by  some  travellers  to  be  as 
expert  at  tunnelling  as  at  ball-making. 
His  enormous  claws  being  admirable  dig- 
ging tools,  he  is  able  to  burrow  in  soft 
earth  so  rapidly  that  a  man  can  scarcely 
seize* him  before  he  is  out  of  sight.  Un- 
der-ground, if  still  pursued,  he  continues 
his  tunnel,  and  to  dig  him  out,  even  with 
all  the  wit  of  man  in  saving  labor,  is  the 
work  of  hours. 

The  ball  armadillo  is  much  sought  for 
by  the  natives  to  eat,  though,  when  caught, 
iiis  innocent,  attractive  ways  often  change 
his  destiny  from  roasting  in  his  own  shell 
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to  be  the  cherished  household  pet  and 
playmate  for  the  children,  whose  romps 
and  games  with  the  pretty  living-  ball  are 
various  and  charming  to  see. 

The  baby  bolita  is  one  of  the  drollest 
of  infants,  dressed  from  the  first  in  armor 
complete  as  that  of  his  elders,  but  light  in 
color,  and  soft  like  parchment. 

The  Old  World  furnishes  another  liv- 
ing ball  in  the  manis,  or  scaly  ant-eater. 
This  strange  animal  is  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  with  a  tail  as  long  as 
the  body,  and  a  protecting  armor  different 
from,  but  quite  as  effectual  as,  that  of  the 
armadillo.  From  nose  to  tip  of  tail  the 
manis  is  clothed  in  gray  horny  scales, 
shield-shape  and  convex,  so  that  they  lie 
closely,  lapping  over  each  other.  The 
tail  is  very  broad,  and  possesses  great 
muscles  of  such  power  that  several  men 
together  fail  to  move  it  from  its  chosen  po- 
sition, wrapped  around  the  ball  he  makes 
of  himself.    In  this  position  he  is  quite 


holds  it,  while  leopards  and  jackals,  as 
well  as  men,  try  their  strength  on  him  in 
vain. 

The  manis  is  quite  as  odd  when  walk- 
ing about  as  the  armadillo,  though  not  in 
the  same  way.  The  claws  of  his  fore-feet 
being  long  and  curved,  he  turns  them  un- 
der or  back,  and  walks  on  the  outside  of 
them,  holding  his  back  highly  arched  as 
he  goes.  He  has  also  a  curious  manner 
of  standing  erect  on  his  hind-legs  for  a 
better  view  of  things,  using  his  broad  tail 
to  balance  himself. 

A  better-known  animal  of  ball-making 
habits  is  the  common  hedgehog,  of  whose 
spine -covered,  impervious  ball  we  have 
all  read  from  childhood,  if  we  have  not 
seen.  He  also,  like  the  armadillo,  resorts 
to  the  spherical  form  in  time  of  war. 
When  "having  it  out"  with  a  venomous 
snake,  for  instance,  he  will  give  a  savage 
bite  on  the  back,  and  instantly  retire  be- 
hind or  within  his  sharp  spines,  which. 
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different  from  the  armadillo.  Instead  of 
offering  a  smooth,  hard  surface  to  the  en- 
emy, each  plate  stands  up  from  the  rest,  all 
presenting  an  array  of  sharp, horny  points, 
extremely  unpleasant  to  the  touch  of  man 
or  beast.  To  assume  the  ball  shape  he 
places  his  head  between  the  fore -legs, 
wraps  the  tail  over  legs  and  head,  bring- 
ing it  up  on  to  the  neck,  and  there  he 


projecting  on  all  sides,  effectually  keep 
the  reptile  at  a  sa  fe  distance.  After  a 
time  he  will  cautiously  unroll  and  take 
an  observation,  and,  if  the  snake  is  off  its 
guard,  give  another  sudden  bite,  and  so 
on  till  he  breaks  the  back.  In  the  same 
way  he  protects  himself  from  dogs,  which 
are  loath  to  attack  the  spiny  ball. 

Not  only  as  a  safeguard  from  enemies 
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is  this  accompli sliment  useful  to  the  hedge- 
hog, but  as  a  protection  from  other  perils. 
Should  he  lose  his  hold  and  fall  from  a 
height,  even  of  twenty  feet,  he  instantly 
pulls  himself  together,  one  may  say,  into 
a  ball,  and  reaches  the  ground  unhurt. 
It  is  even  said  that  he  sometimes  chooses 
that  easy  way,  and  deliberately  throws 
himself  to  the  ground  rather  than  de- 
scend in  the  usual  manner. 

Next  to  the  hedgehog  among  living 
balls  is  liis  namesake  of  Australia,  the 
porcupine  ant-eater,  echidna,  or  native 
hedgehog.  This  is  one  of  the  oddest  even 
of  Australia's  oddities.  He  looks  like 
that  strange  bird  the  apteryx,  set  upon 
four  short  legs,  and  holding  its  long  bill 
in  horizontal  position.  The  ant-eater's 
snout  is,  however,  no  bird's  bill,  but  a  tube, 
with  only  a  small  opening  at  the  point  to 
afford  egress  to  the  long,  flexible,  slimy 
tongue,  which  seeks  its  food  in  ant-hills. 
The  animal  is  about  one  foot  long,  with 
hardly  a  vestige  of  a  tail,  and  a  back  cov- 
ered with  hairs,  and  spines  three  or  four 
inches  long.  He  has  no  teeth,  but  tongue 
and  palate  covered  with  short  sj^ines  turn  - 
ed backward,  whicli  are  quite  as  useful  to 
him.    In  fact,  he  is  one  of  the  most  unat- 


tractive of  creatures,  except  in  the  one 
particular  that  lie  rolls  himself  up  for  pro- 
tection, and  presents  to  his  assailant  a 
spiny  ball  not  at  all  agreeable  to  attack. 
He  is  a  great  burro wer,  and  prefers  to  hide 
himself  in  the  earth  if  he  has  time. 

The  echidna  is  a  marsupial  animal,  and 
although  destitute  of  a  true  pouch,  carries 
the  black-haired  babies  in  cavities  which 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  pouch  till  they 
are  one-third  grown.  It  has  claws  strong 
enough  to  break  into  the  solid  habitations 
of  the  white  ants. 

The  largest  animal  known  to  assume 
the  ball  shape  for  safety  is  the  black  bear 
of  the  Himalayas,  called  also  the  Thibetan 
sun-bear  {TJ.  Tibetanus),  and  about  the 
size  and  color  of  our  American  black  bear. 
When  pursued  by  hunters  in  his  mount- 
ain home  he  will  draw  himself  into  a  huge 
barf  of  fur  and  deliberately  roll  down  the 
steep  hill-sides,  bounding  off  the  ledges, 
and,  of  course,  reaching  the  valley  much 
more  quickly  than  any  hunter,  who  can 
not  follow  his  convenient  short-cut.  At 
the  bottom  lie  simply  unrolls,  shakes  him- 
self, and  walks  away  at  his  leisure. 

An  example  of  insect  balls  is  furnished 
by  the  fire-ant  of  South  America.  Dur- 
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ing  the  floods 
which  period- 
ically drive 
them  from 


Fis-  1.— Showiufi:  Du(3k- 
bill  in  tlie  form  of  a 
ball,  with  feet  and  bill 
infolded. 


Fig.  2.— Showing  Duck- 
bill in  the  form  of  a 
ball,  with  fore -paws 
protecting  bill. 


their  nests  these  in- 
telligent atoms  col- 
lect on  the  tips  of 
grass  stalks  in  solid 
balls,  each  formed 
of  many  ants,  and 
remain  closely  combined  for  mutual 
safety  till  the  waters  disapjoear. 

The  sea  furnishes  more  than  one  rep- 
resentative of  the  ball-makers,  of  which 
the  best  known  is  the  globe-fish  (Te- 
traodon),  familiar  in  its  dried 
state  in  our  marine  muse- 
ums.    This  curious 
fish  does  not  roll 
but  swells  it- 
self into  a 
nearly  per- 
fect sphere, 
in  which 
its  small 
tail  alone 
breaks  the 
uniformity 

of  the  shape.  It  is  covered  with  spines, 
and  no  cloubt  in  this  manner  renders 
itself  an  unpalatal)le  morsel  to  enemies 
in  the  great  deei3.  Darwin  says  of  an 
allied  variety,  the  Diodon,  that  it  floats 
on  the  back  when  thus  distended,  and  is 
able  not  only  to  swim,  but  to  guide  itself 
in  this  position.  When  the  fish  becomes 
tired  of  what  one  must  suppose  this  un- 
comfortable state,  it  expels  the  water  with 
great  force. 

Many  animals  assume  as  nearly  as  they 
are  al^le  the  spherical  shape  for  safety  and 
warmth  in  sleep.  Most  familiar  of  these 
is  the  bird,  which  puffs  itself  into  a  beau- 
tiful fluffy  ball,  with  legs  drawn  complete- 
ly out  of  sight,  and  head  liidden  among 
the  feathers  of  the  shoulder.  The  first 
one  I  shall  mention  is  the  strangest  ani- 
mal of  that  land  of  unusual  forms,  Aus- 


tralia. It  is  the  duck-billed  platypus,  or 
Ornithorhynchiis.  This  extraordinary 
creature,  possessing  features  of  both  birds 
and  beasts  of  the  most  opposite  character, 
adds  to  its  strange  ways  the  habit  of  roll- 
ing itself  into  a  most  perfect  ball.  An 
eminent  English  naturalist,  who  kept 
a  pair  in  confinement  and  carefully 
studied  their  manners,  present- 
ed to  the  London  Zoological 
Garden  a  drawing  of  one 
of  his  pets  in  this  com- 
mon sleeping  position, 
in  which  the  two 
would  lie  around 
the  floor  for 
hours  at  a 
time. 


Fig.  4. — Showing  attitude 
of  Duck-bill  in  opening  its  fur. 


THE  ORNITHORHYNCHUS,  OR  DUCK-BILL. 


To  accomplish  this  end  the  animal 
placed  the  fore-paws  under  the  beak,  bend- 
ing its  head  downward;  it  then  laid  the 
hind-paws  over  the  mandibles,  and  lastly 
turned  the  tail  up  over  all  to  make  the 
whole  complete,  when  it  looked  like  a 
well-made  fur  ball.  The  naturalist  was 
able  to  draw  down  the  tail,  and  thus  dis- 
close the  method  of  packing;  but  unless 
the  creature  was  sound  asleep  it  would 
growl  like  a  savage  puppy.  His  account 
of  the  manners  of  his  strange  pets  is  very 
readable.  Like  other  young  animals,  they 
were  extremely  playful,  and  their  antics 
being  like  those  of  puppies,  were  most  lu- 
dicrous in  creatures  so  oddly  shaped  as 
the  Ornithorliynchus.  The  toilet  after 
bathing  was  of  great  interest.  In  this 
operation  they  used  the  claws  of  the  hind- 
feet  alone,  twisting  the  body  easily  in  ev- 
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ery  position  to  be  reached  by  them,  chan- 
ging feet  when  tired,  and  picking  the  fur 
as  a  bird  dresses  its  feathers.  Even  the 
head  was  thus  combed  by  the  claws  of 
tlie  liind-feet,  and  after  an  hour  of  this 
work  the  httle  creatures  were  beautifully 
sleek  and  glossy. 

The  platypus  is  in  several  respects  one 
of  the  oddest  animals  in  the  world,  and 
surely  it  is  one  of  the  last  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  possessing  the  curious  habit 
of  rolling  itself  into  a  ball. 

Another  creature  assuming  the  ball 


shape  for  safety  during  sleep  is  an  inter- 
esting little  fellow  from  the  same  coun- 
try, the  native  "bear,"  or  koala.  This  is 
a  most  attractive  little  beast,  not  much 
larger  than  a  cat,  and  clothed  in  long, 
ashy  gray  fur.  His  short  face,  with  its 
large  black  eyes  and  nose,  and  the  long 
hairy  decorations  of  his  ears,  give  him  a 
quaint  and  piquant  expression,  and  when 
— as  is  her  custom — the  maternal  koala 
travels  about  with  her  droll  black-haired 
baby  perched  upon  her  shoulders,  it  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  charming  of  sights. 


MR.  WEGG'S  PARTY  ON  THE  KISSIMMEE. 

BY  HENRI  DAUGE. 


rilHERE  were  eight  of  us,  four  being 
JL  ladies  and  four  gentlemen — all  of  us 
wearing  old  clothes,  and  most  of  us  big 
straw  hats — who  came  down  on  the  tri- 
weekly "construction  train"  of  tlie  South 
Florida  Railroad,  then  running  from  San- 


ford  to  Kissimmee  City.  We  were  all 
perched  on  a  pile  of  lumber  on  a  fiat  car, 
the  only  place  for  passengers  or  luggage. 
Our  party  was  a  youthful  and  adventurous 
one,  bound  on  a  "camping-out"  excur- 
sion ;  still  it  hesitated  on  the  brink  of  the 
unkTiown,  and  having  reached  Kissimmee 
City,  Ave  pitched  our  tents  at  first  on  an 
island  near  it,  at  the  head  of  the  big  blue 
lake  Tohopekaliga.  The  new  town,  with 
its  sixteen  houses,  none  painted  or  white- 
washed, but  all  looking  as  new  and  yellow 
as  only  fresh  pine  lumber  can  look,  had 
at  least  the  beginnings  of  civilization — a 
bakery,  a  restaurant,  and  hotel  in  process 
of  erection. 

Our  third  night  in  our  first  resting-place 
was  passed  by  a  glorious  camp  fire  in  sol- 
emn conclave,  the  great  live-oaks  and  hick- 
ories and  cabbage-palms  of  that  beautiful 
' '  hammock  land"  around  us.  Four  of  us 
were  ready  for  the  projected  journey  down 
the  river,  encouraged  thereunto  by  the 
optimistic  o  wner  of  a  sail -boat,  w^lio  had 
haunted  us  during  our  stay.  He  did  not 
hint  that  no  ladies  had  ever  attempted 
such  a  trip  before :  far  be  it  from  him  to 
daunt  our  courage !  On  the  contrary,  he 
discoursed  fluently  of  the  parties  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  to  visit  this  re- 
mote/ Southern  country,  of  their  successes 
in  hunting  and  fishing,  of  the  excellent 
camping  grounds,  and  of  the  wild  beauty 
of  the  Kissimmee  River.  The  owls  hoot- 
ed, the  fire  danced,  the  discussion  was  live- 
ly, and  farewell  glees  and  choruses  were 
sung  with  good- will. 

On  Friday  morning,  then,  after  cheerful 
good-byes,  the  four  restless  spirits  set  forth 
in  a  sail-boat  owned  and  manned  by  the 
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person  who  acquired  with  them  the 
name  of  Weg-g.  ' '  Maginnis, "  our  bach- 
elor, and  the  erect  and  rosy  young 
lady  whom  we  called  "the  Major,"  the 
tall  young-  fellow  who  was  dubbed 
"Leggins,"  and  his  wife,  our  "Ma- 
tron," formed  the  party.  The  lug- 
gage consisted  of  bedding  rolled  with- 
in two  small  light  tents,  guns  and  fish- 
ing-tackle,a  few  cooking  utensils, sacks 
of  meal  and  potatoes,  and  some  cooked 
provisions  in  a  tin  can.  Our  hand- 
bags, a  couple  of  folding  canvas  cots, 
and  two  closely  tied  up  hammocks 
completed  our  outfit;  while  beneath 
the  stern  seat,  which  Mr.  Wegg  occu- 
pied, rudder  in  hand,  was  stowed  an 
old  sack  containing  his  belongings. 

The  little  boat,  nineteen  feet  long 
and  five  and  a  half  wide,  went  gayly 
before  the  breeze,  past  the  islands  that 
crowd  the  upper  lake,  and  at  a  moder- 
ate pace  across  the  blue  waters  of  To- 


/ 


liopekaliga  until  we  had  passed  Steer 
Beach.  But  the  lake  is  twenty  miles 
long,  and  as  the  breeze  died  away,  be- 
coming fainter  and  fainter  toward 
noon,  Mr.  Wegg  first  manifested  his 
surprising  facility  for ' '  dropping  into 
poetry,"  doubtless  to  cheer  us.  He 
burst  forth  into  a  recitation  begin- 
ning, 

"  Sweet  lake  of  Oneida,  tby  aqueous  flow," 

and  after  rendering  several  stanzas 
paused,  and  modestly  but  firmly  ob- 
served, "It  was  I  who  composed 
these  verses." 
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Here  was  "a  literary  man"  with  a 
vengeance !  We  complimented  liim  upon 
his  talents,  and  he  then,  with  another  burst 
of  good  feeling,  demanded  a  song.  As 
no  one  was  in  haste  to  render  it,  he  him- 
self, untroubled  by  false  shame,  cheerfully 
broke  forth  with  an  old  war  song  on  the 
theme  of  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac. 
(He  had  told  us  that  he  had  been  a  Union 
soldier.)  The  tbree  rebels  of  the  party 
listened  to  this  as  calmly  as  the  placid, 
pretty  young  lady  from  New  Hampshire. 

"'Raise  your  voices,  every  one, 
Give  three  cheers  for  Ericsson, 

Who  gave  us  such  a  vessel,  neat  and  handy  0 ! 
For  the  Union  thirty  cheers, 
For  the  Yankee  volunteers. 

And  three  for  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  0 !' 

"The  breeze  seems  to  be  failing  us,"  Mr. 
Wegg  blandly  concluded. 

"We  shall  have  to  take  to  the  oars,  I 
suppose,"  Maginnis  said. 

"  Oh,  why  be  in  such  haste  ?"  Mr.  Wegg 
playfully  remonstrated.  (Mr.  Wegg  and 
his  boat  were  hired  by  the  week,  and  not 
by  the  trip.)  "When  you  get  into  a  boat 
you  prepare  to  loiter  or  to  speed  at  the 
Avind's  will.  You  experience  diversity, 
and  sometimes  adversity.  Do  any  of  you 
remember  the  anecdote  of  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton," Mr.  Wegg  continued,  still  more  joy- 
ously and  playfully,  "how  she  called  on 
Isaac,  when  in  later  life  he  was  settled  in 
hispallyshul  mansion,  and  how,  dropping 
her  carpet-bag  upon  the  velvet  roses  of  his 
parlor  floor,  she  rushed  forward,  and  seiz- 
ing his  hand,  exclaimed,  'Ike,  I've  been 
with  you  in  diversity,  and  I'll  never  for- 
sake you  in  i)Osterity' ?  Besides,"  added 
Mr.  Wegg,  reflectively,  "as  to  rowing^  it 
would  not  be  my  wish  to  work  you  gen- 
tlemen too  hard,  but  as  I  told  you,  I  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Union  army,  and  I  had 
a  waound  in  that  service,  since  when  my 
back  has  been  weak.  A  healthier  man,  till 
that  occurrence,  was  probably  never  seen." 

This  was  news  indeed !  Mr.  Wegg's 
weak  back  had  previously  been,  as  it  were, 
kept  in  the  dark.  He  had  been,  in  his 
own  language,  as  he  afterward  proved  to 
be,  "about  as  tough  as  you  make  'em." 
However,  merely  to  help  the  sail  along, 
and  to  take  a  little  healthful  exei'cise,  Ma- 
ginnis and  the  Matron  each  took  an  oar 
by-and-by,  and  entered  the  Kissimmee 
River  rowing. 

The  stream  here  at  its  beginning  is  a 
narrow  one,  and  winds  and  turns  sharply 
upon  itself.    Its  course  between  Tohope- 


kaliga  and  the  next  lake  is  twelve  miles, 
though  the  distance  in  a  direct  line  is  said 
to  be  only  four.  The  eight-foot  oars 
struck  the  lily  leaves  on  each  side  as  we 
went  down  the  current.  We  saw  paths 
and  narrow  beds,  tramj)led  and  be  wall  ow- 
ed, in  the  mud  of  the  marshes  now  and 
then,  which  were  made  by  the  alligators; 
then,  after  long  stretches  of  cane-brake 
and  of  marsh  and  willows,  we  came  upon 
the  beauty  of  Gum  Swamp.  The  tall 
trees  drooped  over  the  stream  at  right  and 
left;  wild  calla- lilies  flourished  on  the 
margin  of  the  river,  the  bud  greener  with- 
out than  on  the  cultivated  lily,  but  white 
within,  and  with  its  golden  rod  ;  here 
were  grasses  and  vines  as  graceful  as  Na- 
ture's hand  could  fling  abroad — and  all  so 
near  that  one  was  almost  within  arm's- 
length  of  this  loveliness  all  the  way.  Aft- 
er leaving  this  we  came  again  to  level 
savannas,  and  saw  rice-birds  flying  over 
them,  and  ducks,  but  too  far  away  for  a 
shot.  Maginnis  brought  down  a  strange 
white  bird  with  his  gun,  which  we  se- 
cured. And  toying  with  thoughts  of  sup- 
per, we  got  out  a  fishing-rod,  and  Mr. 
Wegg  offered  to  fish,  and  did  fish,  and 
speedily  caught  a  fine  "trout,"  or  black 
bass,  which  must  have  weighed  at  least 
seven  pounds.  After  this,  Mr.  Wegg, 
elate  with  success  and  boastful  withal, 
condescended  to  take  the  oars,  and  at 
about  5.80  p.m.  w^e  emerged  from  the  riv- 
er into  a  lake  apparently  five  or  six  miles 
long,  which  Mr.  Wegg  stated  to  be  Lake 
Cypress.  Across  this  lake  we  flew  before 
the  breeze,  which  had  happily  sprung  up, 
crossing  it  in  about  half  an  hour. 

The  sun  had  sunk,  and  we  searched 
in  the  twilight  for  the  river.  As  yet  Mr. 
Wegg  was  confident  in  tone ;  he  said 
that  "  he  didn't  presume  that  there  was  a 
guide  on  the  river  that  could  strike  the 
Kissimmee  first  off  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  so,  the  shore  was  so  deceivin'," 
and  so  we  could  not  blame  him  for  the 
weary  half-hour  in  which  we  skirted  along 
the  southern  lake  shore  looking  for  the 
outlej.  But  we  were  a  little  annoyed  by 
his  repeated  suggestions  as  to  "tying  up 
in  the  saw-grass  for  the  night" ;  we  were 
determined  to  find  dry  land  and  a  camp- 
ing place.  The  ladies  were  especially  de- 
cided in  tlieir  rejection  of  all  such  sugges- 
tions, for  which  cause  Mr.  Wegg  launched 
forth  into  pensive  reflections  as  to  the  ease 
Avith  which  a  party  could  be  made  com- 
fortable "when  composed  of  gentlemen 
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only";  and  added  sadly  that  he  didirt 
know  as  he  ever  heard  of  ladies  comin' 
down  here  in  a  sail-boat  before  this ;  they 
were  generally  too  afraid  of  rough  in 
it.    However,  Leggins,  who  had  mount 
ed  the  prow,  discerned  at  last  among  the 
cypresses  an  opening  that  seemed  broad- 
er and  more  promis- 
ing.   The  fish  were 
darting    about  us 
with  startled  leaps 
and  splashes;  a  good 
two-pound  trout  act- 
ually leaped  into  the 
boat,  slapping  the 
Matron's  cheek  with 
his  cold  body  as  he 
came.    We  wound 
through  the  mazes 
of  the  river  hour  by 
hour  without  find- 
ing  any   landing  ; 
finally    Ave  came 
upon  a  broad  open- 
ing, apparently  the 
mouth  of  a  lake. 
Here  Mr.  Wegg  ga  ve 
up  completely,  con- 
fessed  himself  en- 
tirely lost,  and  un- 
able to  find  his  way 

in  the  darkness.  "iVb  guide  could  go  far-  Perforce,  therefore, we  turned  back,  and 
ther  with  certainty,"  he  maintained;  "in  halted  at  the  only  available  place,  a  wil- 
daylight  he  could  do  as  well  as  any  man."    low  swamp  just  behind  us.    Tying  the 
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boat  to  an  old  stump,  Mi*.  Wegg"  laid  a 
plank  from  the  bow  to  the  roots  of  a  tree, 
and  all  the  men  got  out  and  explored  the 
country.  They  could  only  find  a  footing- 
by  stepping  from  root  to  root  across  the 
black  mud,  vines  and  bushes  entangling 
each  step.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  wait  for  daylight.  The  hatchet  was 
produced,  and  some  small  boards  which 
had  lain  in  the  boat  split  up,  and  laid  on 
the  willow  roots  to  make  a  fire;  but  they 
refused  to  burn  until  the  Matron  (who 
thought  with  a  pang  of  her  lectures  to 
impatient  Dinahs)  produced  a  brown  bot- 
tle of  kerosene  and  drenched  the  sticks 
with  the  oil.  The  fire  blazed  up  royally 
now,  and  by  its  illumination  the  stern  of 
the  boat  was  curtained  off  for  the  ladies' 
apartment  by  means  of  a  rubber  cloth  and 
two  sticks;  bedding  was  unrolled,  and  the 
ladies  stretched  themselves  between  blank- 
ets, shielding  their  heads  with  their  large 
hats  from  the  drenching  dews. 

Magirmis  curled  up  on  two  seats  in  the 
middle  of  the  boat,  wrapped  in  his  long 
overcoat,  a  blanket  thrown  over  his  feet, 
and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just.  Mr.Wegg 
folded  himself  in  his  patchwork  quilt 
and  reclined  upon  the  bow,  snoring  gen- 
tly ;  but  Leggins,  rendered  wakeful  rather 
than  sleepy  by  the  unwonted  surround- 
ings, sat  up  in  his  place  by  Maginnis,  his 
rifle  at  hand,  and  counted  the  alligators 
swimming -silently  down  stream.  None 
offered  to  molest  the  boat;  only  one  old 
monster,  after  swimming  close  and  appar- 
ently investigating  the  craft,  retired  across 
the  stream  to  a  thick  bed  of  lily  leaves  (or 
"bonnets,"  as  they  are  called  in  Florida), 
and  there  made  night  hideous  by  noises 
which  were  variously  described  by  mem- 
bers of  the  party  as  "barking,"  "bellow- 
ing," "croaking,"  and  "  grunting."  Leg- 
gins  counted  eleven  alligators  between 
ten  o'clock  and  one,  which  swam  by ;  but 
the  procession  continued  after  he  had  fall- 
en asleep,  for  the  ladies  awakened  from 
their  first  slumber  about  two  o'clock,  and 
watched  them  go  by  until  dawn.  The 
sight  and  sound  of  these  dark,  stealthy 
objects,  the  continual  splash  and  leap 
of  fish  here  and  there,  the  slow  revolu- 
tion of  the  constellations  about  the  north 
star,  the  far  sound  of  owl  hootings  in  the 
swamp,  made  the  night  seem  strange  and 
weird.  The  Matron,  sitting  up  in  her 
place,  kept  singing  in  a  small,  low  voice 
little  hymns  and  songs,  beneath  whose  in- 
fluence the  Major  now  and  then  dozed  oif. 


Then  Mr.  Wegg  awoke,  and  began  the  re- 
cital of  some  remarkable  dreams  from  his 
perch  on  the  bow;  and  then — oh,  so  slow- 
ly!— the  faint  dawn  revealed  tree  and 
stream  and  boat  and  shore;  and  every- 
thing was  stowed  away  as  securely  as 
possible,  and  we  made  haste  to  reach  some 
landing  where  fire  and  breakfast  could  be 
had.  Passing  grassy  stretches  with  bright 
birds  darting  over  them,  wild  and  shy,  at 
last  a  lake  widened  before  us,  which  Mr. 
Wegg  hailed  as  Lake  Kissimmee ;  and  tack- 
ing across  to  escape  a  grassy  point  of 
land,  we  shortly  came  to  a  high  white 
sandy  beach  with  huge  live-oaks  upon  it, 
and  cypresses  and  cypress  knees  stretch- 
ing out  into  the  water,  and  this  he  an- 
nounced as  Gardiner's  Island,  the  point 
at  which  we  hoped  to  find  deer. 

After  some  difficulty  we  made  a  land- 
ing in  the  shallow  water,  and  again  stood 
on  dry  land.  Among  our  first  discover- 
ies were  deer  tracks  in  the  sand,  and  fol- 
lowing them  over  the  sandy  ridge,  behind 
the  groups  of  saw-palmettoes,  we  saw  them 
wind  away  to  the  marsh  beyond.  But 
alas  for  hopes  of  hunting !  the  bog  cut  off 
human  feet  from  the  mainland  and  piny 
woods  far  away,  and  there  was  no  place 
to  cross  to  the  covert  of  the  deer. 

However,  at  present  our  thoughts  turn- 
ed more  to  repose  than  to  adventure.  We 
had  soon  a  big  fire  roaring  on  the  bare 
white  sand  crest,  fed  with  dry  oily  stalks 
of  palmetto  leaves  and  abundant  dead 
wood.  The  cooking  utensils  and  provi- 
sions were  brought  from  the  boat;  seats 
and  benches  were  easily  found  on  the 
roots  of  the  great  oaks  which  stood  out 
above  the  white  sand  to  almost  as  great 
a  circumference  as  that  of  the  branches; 
plates  and  cups  were  laid  out;  in  a  wood- 
en tray  corn  meal  was  hastily  mixed  with 
water  and  salt,  fashioned  into  five  "pones," 
and  fitted  into  the  skillet;  setting  this 
upon  a  bed  of  glowing  embers  and  cover- 
ing its  iron  lid  with  more  live  coals,  the 
kettle  was  next  set  on  to  boil,  the  bacon 
sliced, the  frying-pan  made  hot.  The  Major 
rolled  in  meal  a  fish  freshly  caught  and 
cleaned  by  Mr.  Wegg,  and  the  fish  was 
fried  immediately  upon  the  removal  of 
the  meat  from  its  own  lard.  To  make 
the  coffee  completed  the  task,  and  that 
gypsy  breakfast,  with  the  help  of  sugar 
and  condensed  milk,  and  some  crackers 
from  the  square  tin  can,  was  to  our  taste 
a  delicious  one. 

After  an  hour  of  repose  we  all  returned 
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to  the  boat,  for  on  finding'  no  way  to  get 
at  game  from  this  point,  Mr.  Wegg  de- 
clared that  this  was  only  the  north  beach 
of  Gardiner's  Island,  while  the  south 
beach  was  the  real  hunting  ground.  So 
we  skirted  the  beach,  but  found  no  south- 
ward opening — only  grasses  and  lily  leaves 
as  on  the  margin  of  a  lake.  Still  we  sail- 
ed on, westward  from  the  beach,  and  sailed 
for  hours,  a  great  lake  opening  before  us, 
and  finally  Mr.  Wegg  remarked  that  he 
didn't  believe  we  were  in  Kissimmee  Lake 
after  all;  we  must  be  in  the  lake  the  Indi- 
ans called  Hatch inineha.  But  the  game 
was  a  great  deal  more  plentiful  on  Hatch- 
inineha  than  on  Gardiner's  Island. 

"Make  a  landing,  then,  anywhere,  and 
let  us  get  up  the  tents  and  have  a  niglit's 
rest,"  was  the  general  cry.  But,  alas !  this 
was  impossible.  All  around  this  lake  we 
circled  the  hot  day  through,  with  little 
breeze  and  steady  rowing;  whenever  we 
saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  high  bold  shore 
we  put  in  for  it,  and,  arrived  there,  the 
pines  had  always  receded  a  mile  or  two, 
and  impassable  marsh  and  bog  divided  us 
from  land. 

It  was  only  at  sunset  that  we  at  last 
wearily  made  the  beach  we  had  left  in  the 
morning,  and  there  we  encamped  for  the 
night.  It  was  Saturday;  this  was  to  be 
our  resting-place  for  two  nights  and  a  da.y. 

Mr.  Wegg's  assurance  was  but  slightly 
subdued.  He  cheerfully  performed  a  share 
of  tlie  labor  in  erecting  the  tents  beneath 
a  big  live-oak  on  the  beach,  and  informed 
us  as  he  moved  about : 

"Well,  now  you  can  say  that  you  have 


seen  Hatchinineha,  and  when  folks  tell 
yoii  about  the  good  hunting  there,  you 
can  tell  them  there  ain't  a  landing  on  the 
lake — can't  you  ?  It's  ivorth  something 
to  know  that  lake." 

The  gentlemen  bore  with  Mr.  Wegg 
with  admirable  good-nature ;  but  the  Major 
and  the  Matron  eyed  him  "  with  sick  and 
scornful  looks  averse,"  and  would  none  of 
his  good  cheer.  They  did  not  in  the  least 
believe  that  they  had  traversed  Hatchi- 
nineha; had  he  not  first  called  it  Kissim- 
mee ? 

Our  Sunday  fishing  was  brief,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  fine  trout  for  breakfast,  and  a 
huge  one  weighing  about  eleven  pounds, 
which  was  successfully  baked  for  dinner, 
after  this  fashion:  having  been  cleaned, 
washed,  and  rubbed  with  salt  inside  and 
out,  the  great  fish  was  wrapped  in  brown 
paper  and  laid  on  palmetto  leaves,  on  a 
hot  place  left  bare  by  raking  away  the 
ashes  from  the  former  centre  of  the  fire ;  it 
was  covered  then  with  palmetto  leaves, 
then  Avith  cooler  ashes,  and  then  with  hot 
glowing  embers;  and  there  it  was  left  for 
hours.  Potatoes  were  baked  at  their  lei- 
sure for  dinner,  too,  and  while  Maginnis 
and  Mr.  Wegg  took  the  boat  and  went  off 
to  cruise  about  and  hunt  for  the  river,  the 
ladies  vanished  down  the  beach, and  found 
the  firm  white  sand  to  be  a  delightful  bath- 
ing floor.  The  water  was  clear  and  soft, 
warm  enough  in  the  shallows  to  be  called 
a  hot  bath,Avhile  by  wading  out  to  the  knee 
— always  with  smooth,  snowy  sand  under 
foot — it  was  cool  and  exhilarating.  Leg- 
gins  later  found  refreshment  in  a  similar 
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experience;  and  there  was  some  reading 
aloud  and  some  drowsing-  before  the  other 
two  returned  with  g-ood  tidings;  they  had 
found  the  river — we  were  camped  within 
a  half-mile  of  it;  better  than  that,  they 
had  seen  a  sail-boat  coming  up  the  river, 
and  Mr.  Wegg  eagerly  assured  us  that  it 
was  handled  by  the  best  guide  in  the  coun- 
try, and  doubtless  he  would  give  us  full 
directions  as  to  the  route  to  pursue. 

This  boat  soon  came  in  sight,  and  paid 
us  a  brief  visit  ;  it  held  two  handsome 
and  courteous  young  sportsmen  from 
the  North,  the  bluff  and  welcome  figure 
of  an  Orlando  (Florida)  hotel  man,  and 
Mr.  Jack  Rooney,  of  Kissimmee  City,  the 
vaunted  guide,  a  man  whom  Mr.  Wegg 
could  have  embraced  in  his  joy,  for  now 
he  would  have  reliable  information.  We 
all  hung  upon  Mr.Rooney's  words  as  he  de- 
scribed to  us  the  various  landings  on  Lake 
Kissimmee,  and  advised  us  of  their  merits. 

"  Ever  been  there  before  V  Mr.  Rooney 
asked  Mr.  Wegg,  with  a  suspicious  look. 
'*  You  can  get  lost  on  Lake  Kissimmee 
mighty  easy  if  you  don't  know  it." 

We  were  looking  at  tlie  lialf-smoked 
venison  displayed  by  the  hunters  in  re- 
sponse to  our  inquiries,  but  we  did  not 
miss  the  answer. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Wegg,  reluctantly, 
"I've  been  there  once — v/ith  another  man 
as  guide,  though — and  not  so  very  lately; 
so  I  may  ha'  forgot  some." 


Oh,  Mr.  Wegg !  Mr.  Wegg !  You  who 
had  regaled  us  with  stories  of  your  trips 
hither,  and  of  how  you  "  us'ally"  advised 
as  to  this  and  that!  But  no  one  lifted  a 
voice  against  him  ;  only  all  questioned 
and  admired  the  other  guide,  who  looked 
picturesque  and  capable;  and  when  the 
other  boat  had  gone  on — hastening  north- 
ward day  and  night  because  tidings  of  a 
relative's  illness  had  been  brought  by  a 
cow-boy — the  ladies  made  some  compli- 
mentary remarks  about  Mr.  Rooney.  This 
was  wormwood  and  gall  to  Mr.  Wegg; 
the  praises  which  had  sprung  to  his  lips 
in  the  joy  of  deliverance  died  away.  He 
tried  to  subdue  the  enthusiasm  by  hints 
that  the  ladies  wouldn't  have  liked  a 
guide  fond  of  whiskey;  and  finally,  per- 
ceiving them  to  have  no  faith  in  this  in- 
sinuation, mournfully  declared, 

"Well,  now,  you  wouldn't  'a  liked  Jack 
Rooney;  he  'ain't  got  any  principles  to 
speak  of — nor  religion." 

"He  ][M'obably  has  more  principle  than 
to  tal^e  a  party  of  ladies  to  explore  a  coun- 
try he  doesn't  know,"  retorted  our  young 
Matron,  tartly. 

Mr.  Wegg  looked  a  little  sheepish. 

"  Well,  now,  you  liaA^e  got  that  on  me, 
haven^t  you  ?"  he  said,  slowly,  seating  him- 
self close  at  hand.  "Well,  I  am  very 
tired" — stretching  himself  in  an  easy  atti- 
tude. "I  think  I  shall  rest  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  sacred  day." 
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On  Monday  morning  the  whole  party- 
was  otf  betimes,  sailing-  down  the  river, 
which  was  broader  and  more  tranquil 
than  above,  after  an  entrance  had  once 
been  effected  through  the  concealing 
"bonnets."  The  shores  here  are  high 
and  grassy  and  beautifully  wooded — 
splendid  camping  ground,  every  foot  of 
it.  On  the  bank  of  the  river  was  an  In- 
dian canoe,  dug  out  of  a  huge  cypress  log; 
there  was  also  a  large  flat  barge,  without 
seats  or  rowlocks,  tied  up  to  the  shore. 
Further  on,  the  lake  gave  its  usual  tokens 
of  being  near — wide  stretches  of  marshy 
land  and  willows — and  we  entered  the 
great  beautiful  blue  Lake  Kissimmee,  with 
Brimmer  Island  twenty-five  miles  below 
us,  where  the  others  had  found  deer ;  West 
Hammock  and  the  Indians  to  our  right; 
and  to  the  east,  beyond  the  Rookery, Camp 
Hammock,  with  a  new  and  empty  house 
and  a  reputation  for  abundant  game.  The 
westerly  wind  decided  our  course  to  the 
last-named  point,  fifteen  miles  away. 
We  pushed  through  some  yellow  grassy 
stretches,  and  slowly  crept  up  on  the 
Rookery,  the  round  heads  of  its  cabbage- 
palms  for  our  landmark.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  island  we  saw  flocks  of 
beautiful  white  birds  rise  in  the  air  and 
float  away  like  clouds  beyond  gunshot 
range.  We  had  seen  these  flocks  before 
on  our  way,  floating  high  and  far,  now 
with  the  sunlight  on  their  white  wings, 
shining  like  snow,  and  then  melting  from 
sight  like  a  dream,  to  re-appear  faintly, 
but  brightening  as  the  sun  smote  their 
plumage,  and  so,  like  visions  of  angels, 
fading  and  shining  forth  by  turns.  Turn- 
ing due  east  to  pass  to  the  right  of  the 
Rookery,  we  came,  for  the  first  time  in 
Florida, upon  the  true  water-lily  {Nymphce 
odorata  of  the  botanist),  faintly  fragrant, 
with  its  exquisite  chalice  of  white  and 
gold. 

The  lake  looked  enormously  big  and 
blue  in  its  eastern  expanse  after  we  passed 
this  island  and  the  wastes  of  grass  and 
lilies;  but  beneath  the  trees  of  the  farther 
shore  we  saw  a  tiny  yellow  speck. 

"  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,  oris  that  the 
new  house  we  are  looking  for  ?"  Mr.  Wegg 
inquired. 

It  was  unmistakably  a  new  house — the 
house  Mr.  Jack  Rooney  had  told  us  of. 

It  was  just  as  the  sun  sank  that  we 
reached  the  landing.  And  having  care- 
fully refrained  from  describing  the  beau- 
ty of  the  sunsets  so  far, I  claim  indulgence 


for  a  tribute  to  this  of  Monday,  March  20, 
1882.  The  sun  lay  like  a  golden  ball  set 
on  the  dark  blue  rim  of  the  horizon,  into 
which  the  trees  of  the  Rookery  had  melt- 
ed. The  lake,  looking  west,  lay  wide  and 
placid,  a  band  of  deep  soft  rose -color 
around  the  far  western  rim,  all  silver  be- 
tween that  and  us;  a  more  perfect  sky 
and  scene  never  smiled  in  lonely  loveli- 
ness before  the  eyes  of  man. 

All  day  Tuesday  we  rested  at  Camp 
Ham  mock,  the  woods  where  deer  or  turkey 
migJit  be  seemed  to  recede  before  the  ad- 
vancing steps  when  one  tramped  toward 
them  over  the  prairie-like  stretches,  and 
Leggins  and  Maginnis  returned  from  a 
fruitless  exploration  of  one  strip  of  woods 
observing  that  this  was  merely  a  voyage 
of  discovery  anyhow,  and  unless  a  man 
had  plenty  of  time  it  was  of  no  use  to  at- 
tempt a  hunt  without  a  guide. 

That  night  the  wind  blew  almost  a  hur- 
ricane; we  fastened  up  what  we  could  on 
the  windy  side  of  the  house  to  break  the 
great  draughts  of  air  that  swept  in  through 
the  logs  and  threatened  to  elevate  the  di- 
viding tent  into  a  horizontal  position. 
All  night  long,  when  any  one  awoke,  the 
wind  was  heard  booming  through  the  air, 
and  the  fear  of  an  equinoctial  storm  was 
upon  us. 

There  came  no  rain  w4tli  Wednesday 
morning,  however,  and  the  wind  had 
somewhat  abated.  It  was  now  from  the 
north,  and  would  permit  our  departure;  so 
we  made  what  haste  we  could  and  got 
aboard.  As  far  as  we  could  see,  the  broad 
lake  was  covered  with  white-caps,  but  the 
little  boat  headed  gallantly  into  them; 
the  waves  looked  enormous,  and  were  less 
the  work  of  the  present  wind,  though  that 
was  a  stiff  one,  than  of  last  night's  gale. 
The  boat  rose  and  fell  with  a  slap  into  the 
trough  of  each  succeeding  wave;  tlie  la- 
dies, enjoying  the  excitement,  sat  covered 
with  rubber  cloths  that  streamed  with  the 
water  dashing  in,  laughing  as  wave  or 
spray  washed  their  faces;  and  Mr.  Wegg 
appeared  somewhat  grieved  at  their  good 
cheer. 

"Would  the  ladies  like  to  put  back  ?" 
he  asked. 

"Put  back?— what  for?"  they  indig- 
nantly demanded. 

' '  Oh,  I  can  stand  it  if  you  can.  Thump- 
ing across  the  waves  this  way  might  start 
a  plank.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  stout  boat,  as  I 
told  you.  Only — well,  ladies  us'ally  are 
liable  to  get  scared  at  such  times  as  this." 
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We  had  crossed  the  roughest  water, 
though  still  in  a  strong  wind,  and  were 
making  a  tack  by  the  Rookery,  when,  with 
a  sudden  crash,  the  sail  fell  rushing  down. 

"The  oars!  the  oars!  Don't  let  the 
wind  get  us  out  to  sea !"  Mr.  Wegg  yelled, 
springing  forward;  but  Leggins  and  Ma- 
ginnis  had  the  oars  in  an  instant,  and 
headed  the  boat  into  the  grasses.  It  was 
only  the  sailing  tackle  broken  by  the 
strain;  a  new  rope,  and  we  would  be 
ready  for  the  lake  again  ;  and  fortunately 
we  descried  a  landing  just  ahead.  We 
pushed  in,  and  as  we  did  so  a  large  blue 
heron  rose  and  flew  from  her  nest  in  a 
low  spreading  tree.  No  other  birds  were 
seen,  for  this  further  shore  of  the  Rookery 
was  almost  bare  of  trees;  but  Maginnis 
added  the  rare  eggs  of  the  blue  heron  to 
his  collection,  previously  enriched  by  an 
eagle's  egg,  cream-colored  and  with  flecks 
of  chocolate  brown :  the  heron's  eggs  were 
as  large  as  a  goose  egg,  three  in  number, 
and  of  "robin's-egg  blue."  A  moment 
later  we  found  better  sport  at  hand.  Leg- 
gins  seized  his  rifle,  fired,  and  there  was  a 
great  commotion  in  the  shallow  water 
close  at  hand;  then  a  dead  alligator  turn- 
ed on  his  back,  and  held  up  all  four  feet, 
as  is  their  way  in  death.  When  drawn 
ashore  and  measured  he  lacked  about 
three  inches  of  the  length  of  one  of  our 
eight-foot  oars — a  respectable  size,  but  not 
half  that  of  some  we  saw.  The  Matron, 
who  had  been  promised  some  alligator- 
skins,  now  declared  that  she  should  like 
to  carry  away  this. 

"  He  won't  be  dead  any  more'n  a  snake 
till  sunset,"  Mr.  Wegg  declared. 

"With  a  rifle-ball  through  his  eyes  ?" 
Leggins  demanded. 

"Oh,  he's  done  for;  but  he  won't  die 
till  dark." 

"Then  kill  him,"  the  Matron  command- 
ed, with  the  prompt  inconsequence  of  that 
sex  which  can  even  be  cruel,  it  is  said, 
when  one  offers  to  cross  its  will.  "Cut 
oft'  his  head  and  sever  the  spine,  and  I 
know  he's  compelled  to  be  dead." 

Mr.  Wegg  did  not  refuse  her.  The 
head  was  cut  off  and  thrown  a  yard  away, 
and  taking  out  his  knife,  he  began  to  skin 
the  white  breast  of  the  beast,  this  being 
the  only  desirable  part  of  the  skin.  The 
monster,  headless,  moved  a  foot  or  thrust 
with  its  formidable  tail  now  and  then, 
but  the  horrified  exclamations  of  the  la- 
dies were  met  with  assurances  that  this 
was  only  muscular  contraction  ;  still,  it 


looked  awfully  like  life,  especially  as  the 
contortions  grew  more  agonized  when  the 
stomach  was  being  skinned.  But  the  task 
was  swiftly  finished,  the  skin  heavily  salt- 
ed and  rolled  in  a  piece  of  bagging;  and 
we  took  our  leave  of  the  Rookery  with 
only  one  more  trophy — a  duck  which  Ma- 
ginnis shot,  and  whose  breast  afforded  a 
skin  thick  as  fur  and  soft  as  down  in  beau- 
tiful shades  of  brown;  the  wings,  of  the 
same  hues,  had  a  space  of  vivid  peacock 
blue  toward  the  tips.  The  Major  and  the 
Matron  prepared  these  carefully  to  make 
a  feather  turban  for  Maginnis's  young  sis- 
ter at  home. 

Tiiat  evening  we  went  no  further  up 
the  river  than  the  spot  which  we  called 
"the  Indian  camp,"  where  we  found  the 
barge  and  the  dug-out.  Thursday  night 
we  camped  on  the  "north  beach  of  Gar- 
diner's Island"  once  more.  Leggins,  by 
request,  cheered  the  camp  fire  that  night 
with  old  Georgia  corn-field  songs;  and 
the  chronicler  fell  asleep  to  the  cheerful 
music  of  a  lay  full  of  iteration  and  mono- 
tone, but  with  the  peculiar  melody  of  long 
rounding  notes,  and  the  negro  gasping  of 
the  breath  and  soft  sweetness  of  occasion- 
al "dying falls."  By  Friday  night,  after 
a  long  day  of  hard  work  against  the  eddy- 
ing sweep  of  the  current  around  the  sharp 
river  bends,  we  reached  Lake  Tohopeka- 
liga.  The  next  morning  we  beat  up  the 
lake  against  a  heavy  wind  and  chopping 
seas  ;  and  when  we  danced  into  view  of 
Kissimmee  across  the  blue  waves  of  Toho- 
pekaliga,  we  heard  the  engine  of  the  tri- 
weekly train  whistle  as  it  came  in. 

We  caught  it  in  time  for  the  return 
trip,  however,  and  also  had  time  for  an 
excursion  to  the  bakery.  Brown,  un- 
shaven, with  worn  and  torn  raiment,  and 
a  cheerful  appreciation  of  baker's  bread, 
we  took  our  places  in  the  fresh  and  new 
passenger  coach  w^iich  awaited  us.  Kis- 
simmee City  and  the  South  Florida  Rail- 
road seemed  to  us  the  heart  of  civilization. 

We  met  friends  that  told  us  that  the  oth- 
ers of  our  party  had  returned  home  after 
a  delightful  sojourn;  they  had  lived  on 
such  luxuries  as  poached  eggs,  fish  chow- 
ders, cake,  and  baker's  bread  from  Kissim- 
mee City.  We,  the  more  adventurous 
four,  were  content;  we  had  subsisted  on 
corn  bread  and  coffee  for  the  most  part 
— and  venison,  of  course.  We  did  not 
disclose  the  fact  that  the  deers'  horns  we 
had  brought  home  were  purchased  from 
the  Seminoles. 


"FOR  LOOLY." 


BY  KATE  U 

"  Wr^-^-^'  "^^"^j  here's  your  month's 
VV  wages." 

Old  Tom  Wicks's  wrmkled  and  tobacco- 
stained  visage  put  on  a  grin  of  intense  de- 
light as  he  took  the  little  roll  of  gold  pieces 
that  the  distillery  paymaster,  young  Jim 
Baskins,  handed  him. 

"And  look  here,"  pursued  that  young 
man,  whose  flashy  attire  indicated  the 
would-be  exquisite,  "why  don't  you  use 
this  money,  Tom,  to  fix  yourself  up  a  lit- 
tle ?  Here  you've  been  working  for  us  six 
months,  and  every  time  you  come  around 
to  get  your  pay  you  look  poorer  than  you 
did  before.  Now,"  continued  Mr.  Jim 
Baskins,  out  of  the  kindness  of  a  heart 
which  really  liked  and  pitied  the  quiet, 
ragged  old  teamster,  ' '  take  this  money  and 
get  yourself  a  suit  of  clothes." 

The  old  man  did  not  look  displeased, 
but  he  shook  his  head  decidedly. 

" I  like  ye  fust  rate,  Jim," he  said,  "but 
I  cayn't." 

"Why  not?" 

' '  Why,  Merce,  my  gal — Mercy —  I  do' 
know 's  you  knew  I  had  a  gal." 

The  old  man  stopped,  and  looked  as 
though  he  wondered  if  he  could  quite 
trust  Jim  Baskins.  Then  he  went  on,  as 
though  the  recollection  of  that  young  per- 
son's kind  offices,  which  had  been  as  nu- 
merous toward  Tom  Wicks  as  their  cir- 
cumstances had  permitted,  had  re-assured 
him, 

' '  Merce,  ye  see,  she  'ain't  had  no  chance. 
An'  thar's  Looly ;  she's  the  little  'un ;  she's 
goin'  on  'leven  now,  ye  know  ?" 

The  young  man  laughed  at  his  interrog- 
ative tone.  "  No,  I  didn't  know;  but  I  do 
know  now." 

"  Wa'al,  she's  right  peart,  Looly  is;  an' 
Merce  she  says,  says  she,  '  Looly's  got  to 
liave  a  chance.'  She  jest  sots  by  Looly 
more'n  anything  else  in  the  world.  An', 
Lord  !  what 'd  she  do  when  I  got  this  chance 
to  team  it  but,  says  she,  '  Now,  paw,  we've 
got  this  er  money,'  says  she,  'an'  when 
thar's  a  lot  saved,  why,  we'll  take  it  an'  Loo- 
ly shall  go  to  school,  an'  Looly  shall  have 
good  clo'es,'  says  she.  '  I'm  too  old,'  says 
she — goin'  on  twenty,  Merce  is.  'But,' 
says  she,  'I'll  fix  things  so 't  Looly  kin 
go,  'f  ye'll  give  me  over  the  money,'  says 
she." 

"Most  girls  would  have  wanted  it  for 
themselves,"  commented  Mr.  Jim  Baskins, 
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getting  interested  in  old  Tom  Wicks's 
strange  daughter. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "Merce 
ain't  that  kyind.  She's  most  twice 's  old 's 
the  little  'un;  named  her  herself  outen  a 
book  she  read.  Merce  is  a  powerful  hand 
to  read  —  kin  read  anything  an'  every- 
thing; liez  read  all  the  neighbors'  books; 
reckon  she'd  'a  come  down  to  Marlins- 
burg  to  git  books,  on'y  she  'ain't  ben 
down  yer  f 'r  two  'r  three  years  now ;  says 
she's  'shamed  to  come  yer  'count  of  her 
clo'es  :  powerful  proud  Merce  is.  But. 
says  she,  '  Looly  '11  grow  up  harnsum  an' 
smart, '  says  she,  '  an'  Looly  '11  have  a 
chance,  an'  good  clo'es;  an'  Looly  shall 
go  to  Marlinsburg  an'  every whar,  an' 
hold  up  her  head  with  anybody,'  'But,' 
says  I" — old  Tom  Wicks  warmed  to  his 
subject  as  he  saw  the  eager  attention  paid 
him  by  his  absorbed  listener— "  says  I, 
'thar's  the  boys.  Ye  cayn't  keep  them 
boys  from  the  money,'  says  I — them  boys 
— they's  two  on  'em,  eighteen  an'  sixteen 
y'rs  old  they  be,  an'  a  powerful  hard 
lot,  Jake  an'  Lewt — up  ter  everything. 
'They'll  git  holt  of  it,  Merce,'  says  I; 
'  they'll  steal  it  outen  my  pockets,  or  out- 
en the  tea-pot,  or  outen  any  place  ye 
chuse  ter  put  it,'  says  I.  An'  Merce  she 
says,  says  she,  '  They  will,  will  they  ? 
That  money  '11  go  fer  Looly,'  says  she. 
'  I'll  hide  it  whar  nobody  cayn't  git  it, 
boys  nor  nobody  else,'  she  says;  an'  'pon 
that  she —  Now  ye  won't  never  tell  what 
I'm  goin'  ter  say  ?"  queried  the  old  man, 
X^ulling  himself  up  short,  and  suddenly 
recollecting  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
disclosing  a  state  secret  of  stupendous 
proportions.  The  painfully  curious  look 
that  he  gave  into  the  vain  but  honest  face 
of  Jim  Baskins,  added  to  the  bluff  assur- 
ance of  the  latter  that  "he  never  would, 
so  help  him!"  delivered  in  the  most  con- 
vincing manner,  restored  the  old  man's 
confidence,  and  he  went  on :  "  She  start- 
ed"— Tom  Wicks  lowered  his  voice  im- 
pressively^— "  the  fust  night  I  drawed  my 
pay,  an'  up  she  skips  it  onto  the  mount- 
ain; an'  she's  got  a  iron  box  up  thar,  an' 
she's  dug  a  hole,  an'  thar  she  puts  it,  an' 
them  boys  hain't  no  conceit  o'  whar  the 
money  goes  ter.  They  thinks  I  banks  it 
'r  sutliin  down  yer.  That's  why  I  wants 
it  in  gold, "said  the  old  man,  apologetical- 
ly. "Merce  says,  ' It  mought  be  ten  years 
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afore  we'll  git  it  all  spent,'  says  she,  'an' 
it  'cl  better  be  gold.'  " 

' '  You  do  pretty  much  as  '  Merce'  says, 
don't  you  ?"  remarked  the  young  man, 
with  something  of  a  sneer  in  his  tone. 

Tom.  Wicks  bristled.  "Ye — don't  — 
know — Mercy  Wicks,"  he  said,  straighten- 
ing up  and  looking  at  young  Baskins  with 
warning  in  his  eyes.  "  She's  a  prime  'un, 
Merce  is.  Got  a  head — Lord,  what  a  deep 
'un  she  is !  Talks  jes'  like  a  book — read  so 
many  novels.  The  old  wom.an  she  dips 
mostly;  an'  thar's  Bet  to  hum — she's  goin' 
on  fifteen.  Then  thar  was  some  more, 
but  they  died  when  they  was  babies.  But 
Bet  she's  sorter  wooden  -  headed,  an'  it's 
Merce  't  keeps  'em  all  a-goin'.  Merce 
'ain't  had  no  chance,  but  she's  a  powerful 
smart  gal." 

"You  haven't  ever  asked  me  up  to  your 
house,  Tom,"  said  the  young  man,  insinu- 
atingly. 

Tom  Wicks  understood  him,  but  he  hes- 
itated. 

"Do  you  have  to  ask  'Merce,'  as  you 
call  her,  before  you  can  invite  anybody  to 
tea  ?" 

Young  Baskins  laughed  good-humored- 
ly,  but  his  words  had  a  sarcastic  sting  in 
them  for  the  fond  father. 

" 'Tain't  much  of  a  place  to  ask  folks 
to,"  he  said  at  length. 

"Well,  I'd  like  to  meet  your  family," 
persisted  Jim  Baskins.  "I've  been  a  good 
deal  interested  in  your  account  of  them, 
and  I'd  like  to  see  them." 

"Merce  she  says,"  suggested  the  old 
man,  floundering  about  in  his  attempt  to 
avoid  doing  something  which  he  knew 
would  displease  his  daughter — "she  says 
we're  too  dog-on  low  an'  poor  to  have  re- 
spectable company,  an'  she  ain't  a-goin'  to 
have  no  other  kind." 

"She  must  be  a  very  proud-spirited 
girl."  Mr.  Jim  Baskins  ignored  any  in- 
ferences that  might  have  been  drawn  by 
a  more  captious  person  from  Mr.  Wicks's 
remonstrance. 

' '  Wa'al,  the  old  woman  she  ain't  no  great 
hand  fer  cookin',  an'  Merce  'ain't  never  liad 
nobody  to  tell  her  how.  She  does  the  best 
she  knows, but, Lord — wa'al, I  s'pose  ye  can 
come,  'f  ye'll  excuse  the  looks" — the  old 
man's  naturally  hospitable  disposition  in- 
clined him  to  yield  to  Mr.  Baskins's  impor- 
tunity— "an'  'f  Merce  is  kinder  cross,  ye 
mustn't  mind." 

Mr.  Jim  Baskins  smiled  a  complacent 
smile  as  he  glanced  down  at  the  tawdry 


plaids  and  checks  of  his  spring  suit  and 
the  glittering  chains  and  rings  which  be- 
decked his  comfortable  person.  It  must 
be  a  very  hard-hearted  maiden,  he 
thought,  who  could  long  be  angry  with 
such  as  he. 

"I'm  not  so  terribly  afraid  of  'Merce' 
as  you  are,"  he  said. 

The  old  man  gave  his  head  a  signifi- 
cant twist,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Wait  un- 
til you  see  her, "and  turning  his  gaunt 
horses  away  from  the  great  distillery  in 
front  of  which  they  had  been  talking,  they 
jolted  away  up  the  mountain-side  and 
toward  the  lonely  gulch,  or  hollow,  in 
which  stood  the  small  homestead  of  the 
Wicks  family.  It  was  a  weary  ride,  and 
the  long  summer  day  had  vanished  into 
a  starry  summer  night  when  Tom  Wicks 
drew  up  with  a  startling  "Whoa!"  in 
front  of  the  squalid  and  unsavory-look- 
ing abode  where  they  were  to  alight. 

Mr.  Jim  Baskins  could  not  help  giving  a 
little  gasp  of  dismay  when  he  saw  it.  He 
hadn't  expected  anything  quite  so  bad  as 
that. 

The  old  man  vaguely  felt  his  visitor's 
disappointment. 

"I  told  ye  so,"  he  said,  half  angrily, 
half  sorrowfully.  "Ye  needn't  'a  come. 
I  didn't  urge  ye." 

"Who  said  anything?"  began  the  young 
man,  in  confused  apology  for  his  unspok- 
en offense,  when  his  speech  was  cut  short 
by  the  apparition  of  a  young  woman  who 
had  opened  the  door  at  the  sound  of  Tom 
Wicks's  "Whoa!"  and  was  hurrying  to- 
ward him.  "  Have  you  got  it,  pa?"  she 
asked,  eagerly,  and  she  had  approached 
quite  close  to  him  before  she  observed  the 
young  man  sitting  on  the  other  side. 

"Here's  Mr.  Baskins — Jim  Baskins,  of 
Marlinsburg — Merce,"  he  said,  trying  fee- 
bly to  smile  as  he  announced  his  unwel- 
come guest.  "  He  thought  he'd  kinder 
like  ter  see  the  country  hereabouts,  and  I 
brought  him  up  to  supper  with  us." 

Mercy  Wicks's  fine  face  darkened,  and 
she  looked  down  instinctively  upon  her 
soiliid  and  ragged  dress  and  her  bare  feet. 
Old  Wicks  could  not  have  told  wliat  there 
was  in  her  motion  that  affected  him— this 
sudden  mortification  on  the  part  of  a  girl 
who  had  scarcely  ever  in  her  life  worn  a 
better  garb  tlian  the  tattered  and  unsightly 
one  in  which  she  was  clad  at  that  mo- 
ment; but  he  felt  just  then  as  though  he 
would  rather  have  died  than  have  brought 
young  Baskins  up  from  Marlinsburg.  He 
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rejoiced  inwardly  tliat  he  had  had  the 
courage  to  suggest  to  that  individual  dur- 
ing their  ride  up  the  mountain  that,  in 
case  there  wasn't  any  place  for  him  to 
sleep  in  the  Wicks  cottage,  there  was  a 
man  a  mile  further  on  who  would  keep 
him  for  a  slight  consideration. 

"There  isn't  much  for  supper,"  said 
Mercy,  deliberately  regarding  the  inter- 
loper with  wide  blue  eyes,  and  holding 
herself  erect  with  an  air  of  dignity  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  her  surroundings, 
"but  what  we've  got  Mr.  Baskins  can 
have  too,  I  suppose.  Supper  is  all  ready." 

Her  voice  was  pleasant,  in  spite  of  the 
disapprobation  which  deepened  it,  and 
her  manner  was  that  of  a  person  accus- 
tomed to  authority ;  and  although  the 
light  braids  of  hair  which  hung  far  down 
her  back  bore  visible  signs  of  neglect, 
and  the  details  of  her  whole  appearance 
were  far  from  prepossessing,  there  was 
something  about  her  which  made  the 
young  man  feel  that  her  father's  eulogies 
upon  her  were  not  misplaced,  and  that 
she  was  a  girl  capable  of  much  heroism, 
albeit  Mr.  Jim  Baskins  was  not  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  impressions,  and  his 
fibre  was  decidedly  coarse.  He  wonder- 
ed whether,  if  she  were  attired  after  the 
fashion  of  the  "set"  of  young  ladies  with 
whom  he  associated  in  Marlinsburg,  she 
would  be  "pretty."  This,  however,  was 
rather  too  much  for  Mr.  Baskins's  im- 
agination, and  he  did  not  long  dwell 
upon  it. 

The  supper  consisted  of  a  hoe-cake,  a 
pitcher  of  molasses,  some  cold  sliced  ba- 
con, and  a  pot  of  tea,  and  though  served 
in  a  style  which  was  not  particularly  ap- 
petizing, young  Mr.  Baskins  was  able  to 
disregard  that,  and  to  eat  a  hearty  meal. 
The  two  "boys"  were  not  present,  but 
their  absence  did  not  seem  to  be  any- 
thing unusual,  and  nobody  appeared  to 
sorrow  because  they  were  not  there. 

They  were  scarcely  seated  around  the 
rickety  table  when  Mercy  exclaimed, 
"  Bet,  where's  ma  ?" 

A  tallow-faced  girl,  to  whom  Mr.  Wicks 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce 
their  visitor,  rose  from  the  table,  and 
turning  herself  slowly  about,  peered  into 
the  recesses  of  the  one  room  which  form- 
ed the  lower  story  of  the  little  cabin. 

"  I  dun  know,"  she  answered,  stupidly. 

"Go  out-doors,  Looly,"  said  Mercy  to 
the  bright-faced  little  creature  who  was 
sitting  close  beside  her;  "maybe  she's  out 


there — fell  asleep,  perhaps,  under  the  big 
tree." 

The  child  started  obediently,  and  soon 
returned,  saying. that  her  mother  was  in- 
deed "out  under  the  big  tree,"  but  that 
she  could  not  wake  her  up  nor  make  her 
understand  that  supper  was  ready.  Her 
sister  made  no  comment  upon  this  infor- 
mation, nor  did  any  one  else,  and  the 
meal  went  on  in  silence. 

"  Been  having  a  big  revival  in  Marlins- 
burg," began  Mr.  Baskins  at  last,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  promote  sociability. 

"Ye  don't  say,"  responded  Tom  Wicks. 

"Oh  yes;  they're  all  getting  religion 
down  our  way.  Moonshining  '11  have  to 
go  under,  I  reckon." 

The  old  man  looked  half  alarmed.  He 
could  not  bear  to  think  for  an  instant  that 
the  great,  if  unlawful,  industry  upon 
which  he  was  a  pensioner  could  x^ossibly 
"go  under." 

"Oh,  not  so  bad  as  that,"  continued 
Mr.  Baskins,  with  a  short  laugh,  observing 
his  host's  startled  expression,  "  but  it  does 
seem  as  if  half  Marlinsburg  was  going  to 
the  meetings  and  getting  converted.  Old 
Sparhawk,  that  railroad  man  down  there, 
lives  in  that  splendid  house,  richest  man 
in  Marlinsburg,  he's  been  converted ;  and 
his  son — just  come  of  age,  I  believe — he's 
going  to  be  a  parson,  they  say.  Oh,  there's 
no  end  of  a  fuss  down  there.  I  don't  take 
much  stock  in  it  myself." 

Mercy  was  looking  at  him  now,  witli 
wide-open,  interested  eyes. 

"I  went  to  a  meeting  once,"  she  said, 
with  a  simplicity  that  disarmed  all  his 
previous  criticism. 

"  Well,  you  didn't  think  much  of  it, did 
you  ?"  he  asked,  jokingly. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  gravely.  "I 
liked  it  very  much.  The  man  that  preach  - 
ed — it  was  up  here  on  the  camp  ground — 
he  gave  me  a  Testament.  I've  read  it 
through  a  great  many  times." 

"Understand  it  all?"  inquired  the 
young  man,  cynically. 

"No,"  she  said,  relaxing  nothing  of  her 
seriousness.  "  But  I  can  understand  some 
of  it,"  she  added,  a  moment  later. 

"Pretty  good  hunting  hereabouts?" 
asked  Mr.  Baskins,  abruptly.  He  wanted 
to  change  the  subject  of  the  conversation. 
He  had  not  counted  upon  the  girl's  taking 
it  so  much  in  earnest. 

"Ask  Merce,"said  the  old  man;  "she 
an'  the  boys  mostly  'tends  to  the  shootin'." 

"  So  you  can  shoot  ?"  interrogated  Mr. 
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Baskins,  turning  patronizingly  to  Mercy 
Wicks. 

"Yes,"  said  Mercy,  pleasantly. 

"Can  you  hit  'em  on  the  wing?"  in- 
quired the  young  man,  jocularly. 

"Every  time,"  she  returned,  as  good- 
humoredly.  A  little  scowl  that  had  hith- 
erto rested  upon  her  face  was  disappearing, 
and  this  unwonted  social  relaxation  lent  a 
look  of  interest  and  vivacit}^  to  her  face. 
Mr.  Baskins  began  to  decide  that,  proper- 
ly accoutred,  she  might,  after  all,  be 
"pretty." 

He  sat  next  her,  and  now  he  moved  his 
chair  a  little  nearer  to  hers. 

"  Why  don't  you  sometimes  drive  down 
with  your  father  to  Marlinsburg  ?"  he 
said. 

' '  I  don't  get  much  time  to  drive  around, " 
replied  Mercy,  shrinking  into  herself  a  lit- 
tle as  she  felt,  rather  than  observed,  the 
slight  change  in  his  manner. 

' '  I  should  be  pleased  to  take  you  around 
the  town,"  he  continued,  with  attempted 
gallantry. 

"I  can't  go."  Mercy  turned  abruptly 
to  her  father  :  ' '  You'd  better  go  out  and 
fetch  in  ma.  She'll  catch  her  death  out 
there  in  the  damp," 

The  old  man  rose  slowly  and  walked 
away. 

"Are  you  going  back  to  Marlinsburg 
to-night  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Baskins's  peculiar 
young  hostess.  She  had  been  perplexed 
upon  this  subject  ever  since  he  had  come, 
and  her  straightforward  and  untaught 
soul  was  determined  to  discover  his  inten- 
tions. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  her  guest,  in 
some  embarrassment.  ' '  Your  father  said 
something  about  a  house  not  far  away 
where  they  sometimes  took  lodgers." 

"You  see,  we  haven't  any  room  in  this 
house  to  keep  anybody,"  said  Mercy, with 
frank  seriousness.  "I  didn't  know  but 
you  came  up  to  see  somebody  else." 

"  No,"  said  the  young  man,  looking  in- 
tently into  her  face.  "I  came  up  here 
expressly  to  see  you." 

"To  see  me?"  she  repeated,  incredu- 
lously. 

"  Your  father  has  told  me  a  good  deal 
about  you,  and  I  thought  I  should  like  to 
get  acquainted  with  you.  He  warned  me 
that  you  didn't  like  company  very  well." 

"  I  wish  pa  would  keep  still,"  said  Mer- 
cy, angrily. 

At  that  moment  the  old  man  appear- 
ed at  the  door,  leading  his  wife  by  the 


hand.  She  was  a  flabby,  stout  old  crea- 
ture, and  even  more  untidy  and  unkempt- 
looking  than  her  daughters. 

There  was  a  fire  burning  on  the  ashy 
hearth,  for  it  was  still  early  in  May,  and 
the  evenings  were  chilly.  The  old  wo- 
man, after  a  staring  survey  of  the  new- 
comer, and  a  word  of  welcome  upon  her 
introduction  to  him,  dropped  into  a  large 
rocking-chair  in  the  chimney-corner,  and, 
while  Mr.  Wicks  and  Jim  Baskins  en- 
gaged in  a  monosyllabic  conversation, 
Mercy  and  her  two  sisters  cleared  the  sup- 
per table,  and  in  a  lame  and  perfunctory 
manner  washed  the  dishes.  Duringf  the 
progress  of  her  work,  Mr.  Baskins  had 
ventured  to  address  several  remarks  to 
Mercy,  but  she  had  answered  him  Yerj 
briefly.  It  did  not  suit  that  independent 
young  person  at  all  to  have  her  father 
bringing  home  with  him  young  men  trick- 
ed out  as  this  one  was,  and  avowing  that 
they  had  come  "expressly  to  see  her."  In 
truth,  it  was  chiefly  pondering  upon  this 
strange  avowal  that  had  kept  her  so  silent. 
The  young  men  in  the  neighborhood  of 
"Wicks's  Hollow"  were  all  utterly  dis- 
agreeable to  her,  and  as  she  took  no  pains 
to  disguise  her  feelings,  she  was  naturally 
not  popular  among  them.  She  had  long 
ago  given  up  all  thought  of  life  as  holding 
any  especial  sweetness  or  glory  for  herself. 
Love  was  something  that  she  had  read  a 
good  deal  about,  but  she  had  long  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  of  that  sort  in  store  for 
her.  Therefore  the  idea  of  having  a  young 
man  come  to  see  her  aroused  but  faintly 
her  long-subdued  desire  for  affection  and 
companionship,  and  she  felt  a  vague  and 
unpleasant  self -consciousness  whenever 
she  looked  in  Mr.  Baskins's  direction. 

When  her  work,  over  which  she  had 
busied  herself  an  unusually  long  time,  of- 
fered no  further  excuse  for  her  to  move 
about  the  room,  she  beckoned  her  father 
to  come  to  her,  and  held  a  whispered  con- 
versation with  him  in  a  distant  corner  of 
the  room. 

"Not  to-night,"  Mr.  Baskins  heard  the 
oldi'man  say,  after  a  little. 

' '  Oh  yes, "  pleaded  the  girl.  * '  The  boys 
may  come  home  any  time  now." 

"But  he^s  here,"  objected  Tom  Wicks, 
in  a  loud  whisper. 

"I  don't  care,"  returned  Mercy;  "I 
don't  want  to  see  /^-^??^." 

Mr.  Baskins  winced  a  little.  He  was 
used  to  being  made  a  great  deal  of  among 
his  "set"  in  Marlinsburg,  and  though  he 
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cared  little  enough  for  this  untaught 
daughter  of  the  backwoods,  he  did  not 
enjoy  such  absolute  indifference  on  her 
part.  It  was  rather  interesting  to  see  her 
blue  eyes  open  wide,  to  hear  her  voice, 
and  to '  watch  her  stately  figure  as  she 
moved  around  the  room.  On  the  whole, 
he  did  not  fancy  the  idea  of  her  willing- 
ness to  be  gone  all  the  evening  any  more 
than  her  father  seemed  to,  and  he  under- 
stood very  well  from  what  Tom  Wicks 
had  told  him  that  she  was  asking  for  his 
month's  pay,  in  order  to  secrete  it  upon 
the  mountain,  and  that  her  father  was 
protesting  against  such  an  uncourteous 
proceeding.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Jim  Bas- 
kins  concluded  that  he  had  better  be  going. 

"I  wonder  if  I  can  find  that  place  where 
they  keep  people  overnight  V  he  remark- 
ed, interrogatively,  as  Mr.  Wicks,  having 
evidently  been  worsted  in  his  argument 
with  Mercy,  prepared  to  resume  his  seat 
beside  his  guest. 

"Sbo,  now,"  said  the  old  man,  looking 
appealingly  toward  his  daughter ;  "  cayn't 
we  fix  him  up — " 

' '  Now,  pa,  you  know, "  interrupted  Mer- 
cy, fiercely,  "there  isn't  a  decent  bed  in 
the  house." 

''They  ain't  made  o'  down,  I  know," 
admitted  her  father,  meekly;  "but  sho, 
now,  Merce,  cayn't  we  git  him  up — " 

"No,  we  can't,"  declared  Mercy,  per- 
emptorily. And  here  Jim  Baskins,  who 
could  not  help  noticing  that  her  face  had 
assumed  a  color  and  her  eye  a  fire  during 
this  discussion  which  made  her  positively 
handsome,  interrupted  the  discussion  to 
decline  any  further  effort  being  made  to 
arrange  quarters  for  him  in  the  Wicks 
mansion. 

"I  wouldn't  inconvenience  you  for 
anything.  Miss  Mercy,"  he  said,  politely; 
"and  although  I  appreciate  your  kind- 
ness, Mr.  Wicks,  it  is  much  better  that  I 
should  go  elsewhere." 

The  genuine  courtesy  of  his  manner 
wakened  Mercy's  sense  of  propriety,  and 
she  spoke  repentantly  and  eagerly. 

"I'll  show  you  the  way,"  she  said. 
"  It  isn't  much  further  for  me  to  go  past 
there.  It  is  a  pretty  good  place — much 
better  than  our  house." 

"I'll  go  with  him  if  he's  got  to  go," 
said  Tom  Wicks,  sullenly. 

"No,  you  needn't,"  returned  Mercy, 
the  violence  of  her  manner  all  gone ;  and 
quietly  taking  down  an  old  straw  hat  and 
a  worn  shawl  from  a  peg  beside  the  door, 


she  put  them  on,  and  they  walked  out 
into  the  clear  starlight  of  the  May  night. 

Everything  was  very  still,  and  they 
hurried  on  some  distance  without  speak- 
ing. 

"I  should  think  you  would  be  afraid 
to  go  upon  the  mountain  alone  at  night," 
said  the  young  man  at  last. 

She  raised  her  shawl  and  show^ed  a  belt 
beneath  it,  in  which  was  thrust  a  revolv- 
er. Then  she  folded  her  shawl  together 
again,  and  drew  herself  up  proudly. 

"  I'm  not  afraid  when  I  have  that  on," 
she  said.  ' '  There's  wild-cats  on  the  mount- 
ain," she  added,  "and  some  foxes,  but  I 
don't  mind  them.  I  don't  mind  any- 
thing"— her  voice  dropped  almost  to  a 
whisper — "when  it's  for  Looly." 

"You  do  it  for  Looly,  then  ?"  said  Jim 
Baskins,  pretending  ignorance. 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  ought  to  tell  you," 
she  said,  simply,  and  looking  at  him  hard 
in  the  dim  light,  "but  father  says  you're 
honest  as  the  day  is  long,  and  so  I  don't 
mind  telling  you.  You  see,  the  boys  would 
get  father's  money  if  it  was  left  anywhere 
around  the  house,  so  I  hide  it  up  on  the 
mountain,  and  I'm  going  to  spend  it  for 
Looly  one  of  these  days." 

"I  should  think  you  would  have  your 
father  put  it  in  a  bank." 

"  The  boys  think  that  is  where  he  puts 
it,  but  pa  brings  me  up  a  newspaper  now 
and  then,  and  I'm  always  reading  how 
somebody  has  run  otf  with  the  bank's 
money ;  so  when  pa  said,  '  Put  it  in  a 
bank,'  I  said,  '  No ;  I'll  hide  it  where  it  will 
be  safe;''  and  I  do.  You'll  surely  not 
tell  ?" 

"Oh  no,"  he  said,  soberly.  "I'm  your 
friend,  and  I  think  it's  very  nice  that 
you  are  saving  up  your  money  for  your 
pretty  little  sister.  Most  girls  would 
spend  it  for  themselves." 

Mercy's  fine  face  softened.  "I'd  rather 
have  Looly  have  things,"  she  exclaimed, 
passionately,  "than  anything  else  in  the 
world." 

"  She  is  a  very  pretty  little  girl,"  said 
Jim  Baskins,  patronizingly. 

' '  She's  very  much  nicer  than  Bet, "  Mer- 
cy continued,  more  quietly.  "She  can 
read  and  write  and  cipher  some ;  but  Bet's 
dull  enough." 

"Who  taught  Looly  all  these  things  ?" 

"  I  did,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  don't  know 
who  taught  me.  I  reckon  pa  began  it. 
He  can  read,  and  so  could  ma  years  ago, 
but  she's  forgotten  how.    Bet's  hateful 
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too,"  pursued  Mercy,  with  a  philosophical 
calmness  of  analysis,  "  while  Looly  never 
is.  I  don't  let  Looly  run  around  as  Bet 
does.  IVe  seen  lots  of  wickedness  in  this 
neighborhood,"  she  went  on,  with  an  air 
of  experience,  as  if  familiar  with  the  mul- 
titudinous sins  of  a  thickly  settled  com- 
munity, which  was  amusing  even  to  Mr. 
Jim  Baskins's  somewhat  obtuse  percep- 
tions, "but  Looly  sha'n't  see  any  of  it. 
I'm  going  to  give  Looly  a  chance.  But 
here's  your  place.  Good-night." 

She  turned  from  him  abruptly,  the  flut- 
ter of  her  garments  swept  past  him  in  the 
starlight,  and  he  found  himself  standing 
alone  beside  a  faintly  illumined  house, 
while  a  dark  figure  creeping  up  a  hill-side 
several  rods  away  showed  him  that  the 
daring  girl  was  already  well  started  on 
her  errand  of  love. 

Then  he  went  in.  He  found  that  every- 
thing was  as  his  young  conductor  had  de- 
scribed it,  and  he  was  soon  asleep,  and 
dreaming  of  young  girls  who  walked  like 
empresses,  abjured  ceremony  altogether, 
wore  revolvers  in  their  belts,  and  climbed 
lonely  mountains  at  dead  of  night. 

In  the  mean  time  Mercy  was  resolutely 
pursuing  her  way  up  the  mountain-side, 
and  it  was  a  full  hour  after  she  left  Mr. 
Jim  Baskins  before  she  paused  at  all. 
Then  she  threw  herself  down  underneath 
a  great  pine-tree  which  had  been  struck 
by  lightning,  and  which,  standing  by  it- 
self upon  a  little  knoll,  was  easily  discern- 
ible from  the  valley  below. 

Beneath  its  bare  and  blasted  limbs  was 
a  large  brown  stone,  as  large  as  Mercy 
could  lift,  but  she  managed  to  insert  her 
hand  beneath  it,  and  to  draw  out  there- 
from an  iron  box.  This  she  unlocked, 
depositing  her  treasure  in  it,  and  then  she 
returned  it  to  its  hiding-place. 

"It's  very  strange,"  she  soliloquized, 
"  that  that  young  man  should  have  come 
up  from  Marlinsburg  to  see  me.  Any  of 
the  young  fellows  around  Wicks's  Hollow 
could  have  told  him  that  I  didn't  treat  the 
young  men  very  well.  Now  there's  Sally. " 
' '  Sally"  was  Mercy's  older  sister.  ' '  Ever 
since  Sally  married  Bill,  what  a  life  she's 
led!  Sally  was  better  than  Bet  too,  but 
now  it's  drinking  and  quarrelling  and 
quarrelling  and  drinking  every  minute. 
I  wouldn't  marry  one  of  'em — not  for  any- 
thing ;  and  I  wouldn't  let  Looly.  Perhaps 
Looly  '11  grow  up  and  be  like  the  ladies 
that  ride  by  once  in  a  while  in  their  car- 
riages.   Perhaps  she  will  marry  one  of 


those  fine  men — such  as  we  read  about. 
I'd  like  that  for  me  too,  but  not  one  of 
these  men  around  here,  nor  like  this  Mr. 
Baskins;  but  of  course  J  can't;  I  haven't 
had  any  chance.  Looly  shall  be  dift'er- 
ent.  I  won't  have  Looly  feel  ashamed  of 
herself  as  I  do,  not  if  I  die  for  it." 

There  was  a  rustling  in  the  bushes,  and 
the  girl  sprang  up  a  trifle  nervously,  and 
peered  into  the  darkness,  clutching  her 
weapon  more  closely.  Then  she  pulled 
her  shawl  around  her,  and  taking  a  differ- 
ent path  from  that  by  which  she  had  come, 
she  was  not  long  in  reaching  her  father's 
cabin.  "The  boys"  had  not  come  even 
yet,  and  all  the  rest  were  asleep,  excepting 
Bet,  who  sat  beside  the  sputtering  candle, 
nodding  in  a  stupid  doze.  The  foul  air  of 
the  squalid  interior  struck  with  a  new 
force  upon  the  girl's  quickened  sense. 

"I  wish  it  was  diflPerent,"  she  sighed 
aloud.  "It  isn't  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  but 
dear  me !  dear  me !  I  can't  seem  to  fix  it ;" 
and  she  wearily  climbed  the  ladder  that 
led  to  the  loft,  and  was  soon  asleep  beside 
her  little  sister. 

It  was  less  than  a  week  from  the  time 
that  Mr.  Baskins  had  made  his  first  visit 
to  Wicks's  Hollow  that  he  found  his  way 
thither  again.  This  time  he  came  on  horse- 
back by  himself,  and  early  in  the  after- 
noon. Somehow  the  thought  of  the 
proud  girl  whom  he  had  seen  had  haunt- 
ed him.  He  wished,  with  a  sort  of  un- 
reasonable persistence,  to  see  her  again, 
and  as  Jim  Baskins,  though  hj  no  means 
refined,  and  not  what  would  be  called  a 
cultivated  fellow,  was  clean,  and  had  been 
brought  up  by  a  neat  and  methodical 
mother,  he  thought  with  real  pity  of  Mer- 
cy's ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of 
tidiness  and  good  housekeeping. 

"  I  wonder,"  reflected  Mr.  Baskins — "  I 
wonder  if  she  couldn't  learn  a  good  deal 
out  of  one  of  these  books  that  they  have 
about  such  things  ?" 

He  decided  that  probably  she  could, 
and  bought  a  work  of  that  character ;  and 
as  he  happened  that  very  day  to  come 
acrosfe  a  little  book  of  the  nature  of  a  tract 
entitled  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness, 
he  determined  to  make  np  a  package  of 
books  for  Mercy,  and  to  inclose  surrepti- 
tiously within  it  the  two  volumes  which 
heintended  for  her  personal  im])rovement. 
This  package  he  finally  concluded  to  take 
up  to  lier  himself. 

He  found  her  as  indifl^erent  to  him  as 
before.     Tlie  influences  of  the  starlight, 
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and  of  her  repentance  for  her  rude- 
ness to  him,liad  made  her  very  gentle  and 
communicative  during  their  evening  walk 
together,  but  Mercy  had  thought  matters 
over  very  thoroughly  since  then,  and  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  in  case  Jim 
Baskins  should  ever  come  toWicks's  Hol- 
low again — something  which  she  thought 
very  unlikely  to  happen — she  would  not  be 
any  more  agreeable  to  him  than  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  insure  the  safe-keep- 
ing of  the  secret  which,  not  knowing  of  her 
father's  previous  confidences,  she  felt  that 
she  had  rather  unwisely  confided  to  him. 

But  Mercy's  indifference  was  not  proof 
against  a  package  of  beautiful  new  books. 

"For  me?"  she  cried,  when  he  had 
handed  them  to  her,  and  she  had  opened 
the  bundle.  "  And  Looly  and  I  can  read 
them  ?  See  here,  Looly !  Isn't  it  splen- 
did ?" 

Mercy's  face  grew  rosy  with  pleasure, 
and  her  eyes  glowed.  The  young  man 
forgot  her  tangled  braids  and  her  tattered 
gown.    She  was  positively  beautiful. 

-  She  opened  one  book  after  another  in 
bewildered  ecstasy,  and  could  hardly  wait 
till  her  visitor  had  gone  to  examine  their 
contents.  Mr.  Baskins  did  not  stay  very 
long.  He  saw  her  impatience,  and  it 
pleased  while  at  the  same  time  it  piqued 
him.  When  he  rode  away  he  mentally 
registered  a  vow  to  come  soon  again  up  to 
Wicks's  Hollow,  and  to  observe  what  ef- 
fect the  works,  upon  whose  selection  he 
had  expended  so  much  care,  had  had  upon 
the  young  girl  whom  he  so  much  desired 
to  cultivate. 

That  night,  when  Mercy  went  to  bed, 
she  thought  more  favorably  than  before 
of  Mr.  Jim  Baskins. 

"  How  good  it  was  of  him  to  bring  us 
so  many  books!"  she  reflected,  gratefully. 
"I  shouldn't  blame  him — nor  anybody 
else  —  for  despising  us;  but  he  has  been 
very  kind  to  us,  and  the  next  time  he 
comes,  I'm  going  to  treat  him  better." 

On  the  following  morning  Mercy  was  up 
betimes,  and  as  soon  as  her  father  and  his 
horses  disappeared  behind  the  brow  of  the 
hill  that  overhung  Wicks's  Hollow  she  sat 
down,  with  Looly  beside  her,  to  the  pile  of 
books.  "The  boys"  were  off  on  a  fishing 
expedition.  Bet  was  idling  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree  outside,  and  Mrs.  Wicks  rocked 
and  dipped  in  placid  stupidity  by  the  fire, 
all  oblivious  of  the  breakfast  table  still 
standing,  and  of  the  general  disorder  of 
the  little  cabin. 


The  cover  of  the  volume  on  Cleanliness 
is  next  to  Godliness  was  of  an  enticing 
blue,  and  Mercy  hastened  to  open  it  and 
to  inspect  its  contents.  The  subject  was 
treated  plainly  and  practically,  and  Mer- 
cy read  on  absorbedly  after  she  had  once 
begun.  No  such  work  had  ever  before 
come  under  her  notice,  and  Mr.  Jim  Bas- 
kins had  builded  even  better  than  he 
knew  in  inclosing  it  in  his  friendly  pack- 
age. 

"That's  the  way  people  live,"  she  said, 
raising  her  head  after  a  while,  and  look- 
ing sadly  out  of  the  window ;  "  nice  people 
don't  live  as  we  do.  That's  the  way  I 
want  you  to  live,  Looly  —  dear  little 
Looly !"  She  caught  the  delicate  child  up 
in  her  arms  and  kissed  her.  "And  yet 
how  we  live !  How  lazy,  how  very  lazy, 
we  are !" 

She  sat  there  for  a  moment  rocking 
and  kissing  the  child  passionately,  when 
a  shadow  fell  across  the  doorway,  and 
Mercy  saw  that  a  young  man  was  stand- 
ing there,  and  that  a  beautiful  horse, 
from  which  he  had  evidently  just  alight- 
ed, was  tied  to  a  tree  outside. 

She  sprang  uj)  and  looked  at  him  in 
curious  surprise.  He  was  a  gentleman 
— this  Mercy  felt,  without  any  definite 
thought  on  the  subject,  in  every  fibre  of 
her  being.  Then  she  looked  down  at  her- 
self, as  she  had  looked  when  her  father 
had  brought  Jim  Baskins  up  to  see  them, 
only  with  a  keener  mortification,  and 
from  herself  she  looked  around  upon  the 
untidy  room.  If  she  had  felt  its  mean- 
ness and  foulness  a  moment  before,  in 
the  light  shed  upon  it  by  the  illuminating 
little  volume  which  she  had  just  been 
reading,  how  much  more  did  she  feel  it  in 
the  presence  of  this  man,  whose  elegance 
and  refinement  struck  the  girl  with  a 
sense  of  romance — as  if  he  had  just  stepped 
out  of  one  of  the  novels  that  she  had  read. 
His  glance  rested,  as  he  bowed  to  her 
in  kindly  greeting,  upon  the  disordered 
room,  and  Mercy  almost  felt  herself  the 
little  shudder  which  he  gave  as  he  took 
it  all  in. 

"I  know,"  she  cried,  without  waiting 
for  him  to  speak,  intuitively  fathoming 
his  thought,  and  as  intuitively  imploring 
his  leniency — "I  know  I  oughtn't  to  have 
let  things  go  so,  but  Mr.  Baskins  brought 
me  up  some  books  to  read,  and  so  I  sat 
right  down  to  read  them.  It  wasn't  nice; 
it  wasn't  right." 

She  spoke  with  an  eagerness  that,  know- 
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ing"  nothing  of  the  experience  through 
which  she  had  been  passing,  her  visitor 
could  not  understand. 

He  murmured  some  formal  words,  po- 
litely disclaiming  the  need  of  apology,  but 
was  interrupted  by  the  drawling  tones  of 
Mrs.  Wicks,  who  had  temporarily  roused 
herself  to  gaze  upon  the  distinguished 
stranger. 

"Law,  Merce,"  she  said,  tugging  at  her 
chair  so  as  to  bring  it  around  where  she 
could  get  a  better  view  of  their  visitor, 
' '  what  ye  goin'  on  so,  f er  ?  Cayn't  ye  give 
the  gen'leman  a  chair  ?" 

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  young  man, 
who  seemed  little  more  than  a  boy,  with 
his  fresh  face,  slight  mustache,  and  crisp 
dark  hair;  "my  name  is  Wesley  Spar- 
hawk,  and  I  live  in  Marlinsburg.  I  was 
about  taking  a  ride  across  the  mountain, 
and  my  father  suggested  that  I  should 
take  with  me  some  Bibles  and  tracts,  and 
distribute  them  along  the  way.  I'm  not 
much  used  to  such  work,"  he  said,  smiling 
into  Mercy's  eager  face,  "but  I'm  more 
than  willing  to  try  and  do  a  little  good — and 
I  will  leave  some  with  you,  if  you  like." 

Looly  took  a  book  that  the  stranger 
held  out  to  her,  and  gazed  up  into  his 
handsome  eyes  with  winning  sweetness. 
He  had  spoken  rapidly,  and  Mrs.  Wicks 
had  not  been  able  to  rouse  herself  enough 
to  follow  him. 

"What  ?"  she  said,  stupidly. 

The  sound  of  her  crackling  voice  check- 
ed the  answering  smile  with  which  Wesley 
Sparhawk  was  looking  back  into  the  child's 
face,  and  just  then  Bet  came  sauntering  in 
at  the  door,  adding  another  unpicturesque 
element  to  the  already  far  from  pleasant 
scene. 

"Some  Bibles  and  tracts,"  repeated  the 
young  man. 

"Ye  don't  mean  it!"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Wicks,  having  finally  grasped  his  mean- 
ing. "Law!  I've  seen — men  with  secli 
things  —  colporteurs,  ain't  it?" — extrica- 
ting the  word  from  the  confusion  of  her 
memory  with  a  ludicrous  effort — "but  ye 
don't  look  like  that  kind — ye  don't,  reely." 

In  response  to  this  remark,  which  she 
evidently  intended  to  be  highly  compli- 
mentary, the  young  man  looked  down  at 
his  clothes,  as  if  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
their  unfitness,  and  blushed  slightly. 

"I'm  not,  exactly,"  he  stammered,  ap- 
proaching her  with  a  tract  in  his  hand, 
"but  I  trust  that  you  will  like  the  books 
that  I  leave  with  you  just  as  well." 


Mercy  had  caught  at  the  Testament 
which  he  had  given  Looly,  and  was  look- 
ing at  it  intently. 

"  I've  one  just  like  it,"  she  said,  proud- 
ly. "See  here,"  and  she  hastened  to  get 
the  well-thumbed  volume  from  a  shelf 
near  by  and  to  exhibit  it. 

"That's  good,"  said  Mr.  Wesley  Spar- 
hawk,  ax>provingly,  and  noting  the  girl's 
glowing  face  and  noble  carriage  with  sur- 
prised interest.  ' '  Please  accept  this  Bible 
and  he  held  out  to  her  the  most  elegantly 
bound  among  the  half-dozen  books  that  he 
carried. 

Her  hand  trembled  with  pleasure  as  she 
took  it.  "Thank  you,"  she  said,  simply; 
"  I  love  dearly  to  read." 

The  difference  between  the  girl's  lan- 
guage and  her  mother's  struck  the  young 
man  with  astonishment.  This  slovenly, 
good-looking,  majestic  young  daughter  of 
the  backwoods  interested  him. 

"I  see  you  have  a  good  many  books," 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  pile  beside  the 
chair  where  she  had  been  sitting. 

"Yes,"  she  said — "some  new  ones  that 
Mr.  Baskins  sent  us.  Some  of  them  tell 
about  housekeeping  and  such  things.  I've 
learned  a  great  deal  from  them,  and  I  mean 
to  read  every  word  in  them.  It's  for 
Looly  more  than  for  the  rest  of  us,"  she 
went  on,  in  obedience  to  the  look  of  in- 
quiry in  his  face.  ' '  It  doesn't  make  much 
difference  about  Bet  and  me — we're  older 
— but  I  mean  to  give  Looly  a  chance  to 
learn  and  have  things,  and  I  mean  to 
bring  her  up  right.  This  is  Looly."  She 
gathered  the  child  to  her  affectionately. 
"I  want  her  to  grow  up  to  be  a  lady." 

The  terrible  discrepancy  between  her 
desires  and  the  realistic  squalor  of  the 
room  seemed  to  strike  the  poor  girl  with 
crushing  force.  Her  self-command  failed 
her  in  her  excitement ;  slie  put  her  apron 
to  her  face,  and  he  could  see  that  she  was 
crying  quietly,  while  Mrs.  Wicks  began  a 
drawling  remonstrance.  The  whole  thing 
was  a  total  mystery  to  her. 

The  young  man  flushed  with  pity.  The 
siti^ation  lay  revealed  before  him,  and  he 
felt  an  instinctive  desire  to  help  this  grop- 
ing soul. 

' '  I'm  very  sorry, "  he  said.  ' '  I'm  going 
to  be  gone  several  days,  but  when  I  come 
back  I  shall  stop  again,  and  leave  you 
some  more  books."  He  handed  some 
tracts  to  Bet  as  he  spoke,  and  bidding 
them  all  a  courteous  good-morning,  flung 
himself  upon  his  horse  and  rode  away. 
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Mercy  rose  and  wiped  her  eyes,  and  as 
she  looked  after  Mr.  Wesley  Sparhawk, 
riding  up  the  mountain  -  side,  her  heart 
gave  a  quick,  determined  throb.  ' '  It  shall 
be  different  when  he  comes  again,"  she 
resolved,  and  turning  back  into  the  un- 
sightly room,  she  began  with  a  firmness 
of  touch  and  an  energy  of  spirit  not  un- 
like that  which  must  have  characterized 
the  great  reformers  to  inaugurate  in  her 
own  small  sphere  an  era  of  reform. 

An  hour  later  she  sat  over  her  little  sis- 
ter, curling  her  long  light  hair — Mercy's 
pride,  but  hitherto  only  occasionally  re- 
duced to  order.  Then  Bet  received  what 
that  young  woman  described  to  her  bro- 
thers later  as  a  "goings-over,"  and  after- 
ward Mercy  herself  underwent  a  species 
of  transformation,  and  thoroughly  wea- 
ried, but  with  a  glow  of  pride  more  fervent 
than  any  that  she  had  ever  known  before, 
she  sat  down  to  gaze  about  her,  and  to 
enjoy  the  result  of  her  hardly  worked 
out  resolution.    Then  she  fell  to  reading. 

That  night  she  lay  long  awake  ponder- 
ing on  what  she  had  read,  on  the  ways 
which  she  might  use  to  bring  about  cer- 
tain needed  reforms,  and  on  the  strange 
happenings  of  the  day.  The  thought  of 
resentment  toward  Mr.  Jim  Baskins  had 
not  occurred  to  Mercy.  Instead,  her  soul, 
which  had  scarcely  ever  known  a  small 
or  a  selfish  consideration,  was  filled  with 
gratitude  to  him.  She  understood  now 
how  it  had  been  something  more  than 
shame  of  their  poverty  which  had  made 
her  so  averse  to  going  anywhere  or  to 
having  company,  and  why  the  better  class 
of  their  neighbors  upon  the  mountain  had 
seemed  to  slight  and  shun  them.  She  felt 
that  now  she  had  found  the  key  to  better 
times  for  Wicks's  Hollow,  and  her  soul 
rejoiced  with  the  consciousness  as  she  fell 
asleep. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Jim  Baskins  paid 
another  visit  to  the  locality  which  had 
come  to  hold  such  a  fascination  for  him, 
and  he  was  filled  with  an  honest  pleasure 
when  he  saw  signs  of  revolutionary  tend- 
encies among  the  residents  in  the  Wicks 
cottage  as  he  drew  rein  before  the  door. 
By  the  window,  and  showing  unmistaka- 
ble signs  of  careful  attention  to  her  toilet, 
sat  Mercy  herself,  awkwardly,  but  with 
feverish  haste,  sewing  away  upon  a  piece 
of  new  calico. 

"I'm  making  a  dress  for  Looly,"  she 
announced,  smilingly,  looking  up  at  him 
with  a  tired  and  heated  face  as  he  entered, 


but  not  deigning  to  rise.  "I've  enjoyed 
those  books  so  much  !  Looly  and  I  have 
read  nearly  all  of  them,  haven't  we, 
Looly?" 

The  child  nodded,  and  crept  close  to  her 
sister. 

"I'm  very  glad,"  commented  Mr.  Bas- 
kins, with  a  beaming  face.  "  I  thought 
you'd  like  them.  And  how  nice  you  look 
here !  You  must  be  expecting  a  beau,  I 
guess." 

Bet,  who  was  lying  on  a  settee  in  the 
corner,  giggled  at  this,  and  sat  up,  as 
though  the  conversation  for  once  began 
to  assume  an  interesting  complexion;  and 
Mrs.  Wicks,  who  was  stationed  by  the 
door  in  the  inevitable  rocking-chair,  and 
engaged  in  her  usual  absorbing  occupa- 
tion of  dipping  snuff,  cackled  forth  a  fee- 
ble expression  of  mirth. 

"  Sal  used  ter  have  lots  o'  beaus,"  she 
remarked,  proudly,  and.  smiling  a  weak 
but  approving  smile  upon  Mr.  Jim  Bas- 
kins, as  she  thus  endeavored  to  cover  what 
she  considered  to  be  one  of  Mercy's  most 
important  deficiencies.  "An'  Bet  seems 
ter  please  the  young  fellers  more'n  Merce 
does, "she  continued.  "  Merce  she  cayn't 
abide  'em,  she  says.  I  do'  know — I  sh'd 
think — "  And  here  Mrs.  Wicks's  dis- 
course relapsed  into  a  mumble  which  nei- 
ther Mr.  Jim  Baskins  nor  any  of  the  oth- 
ers present  could  very  well  understand. 

"  I  liked  this  book  best,"  said  Mercy,  ig- 
noring the  recent  turn  of  the  conversation. 
Her  heightened  color  and  uplifted  head 
were  the  only  indications  that  she  had 
heard  what  had  j  ust  been  said.  She  took  up 
one  of  the  books  as  she  spoke,  and  opened 
its  leaves  caressingly,  and  though  Mr.  Jim 
Baskins  could  not  understand  her  fond- 
ness for  it,  nor  for  any  other  book,  not 
being  a  man  much  addicted  to  reading,  he 
sat  down  and  devoted  his  energies  to 
making  himself  agreeable  to  this  obdu- 
rate young  woman.  She  was  handsome 
enough  to  excite  his  profoundest  admira- 
tion this  afternoon,  and  in  her  gratitude 
to  him  was  uncommonly  complaisant. 
Her  subdued  laugh  rang  out  pleasantly 
several  times,  and  Mr.  Jim  Baskins  had  to 
acknowledge  to  himself  that  he  had  nev- 
er heard  a  more  melodious  voice  than 
hers.  It  was  not  until  the  shackly  wag- 
on and  lean  horses  of  old  Tom  Wicks  came 
rattling  down  into  the  Hollow  that  Mer- 
cy's visitor  took  any  thouglit  of  the  flight 
of  time.  She  politely  invited  him  to  stay 
to  supper  again,  but  she  did  not  urge  him. 
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She  had  been  civil,  and  even  very  plea- 
sant, to  Mr.  Jim  Baskins,  but  she  did  not 
like  him  very  well,  after  all,  and  she  was 
not  sorry  when  he  declined  her  invitation 
with  thanks,  remounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  slowly  away.  To  tell  the  truth,  Mr. 
Jim  Baskins  was  getting*  to  be  very  much 
in  love,  and,  as  the  Marlinsburg-  belles  of 
that  young-  gentleman's  "circle"  would 
have  expressed  it,  "  with  one  of  those" — or 
the  belles  might  have  said  ' '  them"— "low- 
down  Wickses  upon  the  mountain." 

It  was  two  or  three  days  after  this  that 
another  young  man  flung  himself  from 
Ms  horse  and  entered  the  Wicks  cabin. 
It  was  Mr.  Wesley  Sparhawk,  who  had 
been  playing  in  a  rather  amateur  but 
•quite  honest  fashion  the  part  of  a  mission- 
ary toward  the  benighted  mountaineers 
in  the  region  adjacent  to  his  home.  Young 
Sparhawk  had  not  found  this  improvised 
sort  of  "  circuit  -  riding"  altogether  pro- 
ductive of  pleasure,  and  his  face  was  some- 
what paler  and  his  air  more  subdued  than 
when  he  had  called  before  in  Wicks's  Hol- 
low. Still,  as  Mr.  Wesley  Sparhawk  had 
a  good  deal  of  "  bottom,"  he  was  not  dis- 
heartened. He  was  only  a  young  man 
accustomed  to  no  harder  labor  than  such  as 
pertained  to  the  care  of  his  toilet  and  to 
the  acquisition  of  his  lessons  at  school 
and  at  college,  and  he  had  found  his  long 
ride  and  the  numerous  calls  that  he  had 
made  in  his  new  capacity  excessively  ex- 
hausting. He  liad  rather  dreaded  appear- 
ing again  at  the  Wicks  cottage,  for  scarce- 
ly in  all  his  tour  had  he  encountered  one 
so  uninviting.  But  he  remembered  the 
tall,  fine-faced  girl  whom  he  had  seen 
there,  and  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see 
her  again,  and  to  learn  if  the  protesta- 
tions that  she  had  made  so  earnestly  had 
amounted  to  anything. 

Mercy  saw  him  coming,  for  though  she 
would  not  have  admitted  it  even  to  her- 
self, she  had  been  watching  for  him  for 
several  days,  and  she  looked  around  her 
home  at  the  various  metamorphoses  which 
she  had  accomplished,  with  a  flutter  of 
pride  and  delight.  It  was  true  that  Bet 
had  hardly  been  able  to  keep  up  Avith 
the  march  of  civilization  in  Wicks's  Hol- 
low, and  that  Mrs.  Wicks,  long  since  past 
regeneration,  had  absolutely  refused  to 
submit  to  many  of  Mercy's  regulations. 
She  had  even  roused  herself  to  a  more  vio- 
lent exertion  than  for  several  years  past, 
to  denounce  in  unqualified  terms  the  rev- 
olutionary measures  which  undoubtedly 


contributed  more  to  her  immediate  dis- 
comfort than  to  her  pleasure.  Therefore 
she  still  remained  a  blot  of  no  small  pro- 
portions upon  the  landscape;  but  Mercy 
herself  was  fresh  and  neat,  Looly  was  as 
sweet  as  a  daisy,  and  the  cabin  was  as 
clean  as  Mercy's  strong  young  arms  could 
make  it. 

Mr.  Wesley  Sparhawk  paused  upon  the 
threshold,  and  surveyed  Mercy's  rejuve- 
nated domains  with  a  smile  of  surprised 
approval. 

"I  declare  you've  kept  your  word,"  he 
said,  and  as  he  took  her  hand  and  looked 
into  her  proud  eyes  the  blood  flowed  fast- 
er in  his  veins,  and  she  felt  a  thousandfold 
repaid  for  the  labor  she  had  given,  and  a 
new  impulse  to  continue  the  good  work. 

He  came  into  the  cabin  and  sat  down, 
laying  beside  her  chair  a  pile  of  books 
and  papers  which  he  had  brought.  A  book 
which  shehadbeen  reading  lay  on  the  win- 
dow-sill ;  it  was  the  book  of  which  she  had 
spoken  in  such  admiring  terms  to  Mr.  Bas- 
kins. He  picked  it  up  and  turned  the 
leaves. 

"This  is  a  nice  story," he  said;  "the 
only  trouble  with  it  is  that  it  ends  in  such 
an  improbable  way." 

The'  girl  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 
This  was  iconoclastic. 

"I  mean,"  he  explained,  "that  it  was  a 
pity  the  hero  should  have  married  that 
girl.  Not  but  that  she  was  noble  and  all 
that,  but  they  had  been  brought  up  so  dif- 
ferently, of  course  they  could  never  be 
happy  together.  It  isn't  in  reason,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Wesley  Sparhawk, marking  the 
intense  concern  which  the  girl  manifested, 
and  glad  to  be  able  to  enlighten  her  ig- 
norance by  his  exegesis.  "He  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  elegance,  and 
her  advantages — "  He  checked  himself. 
He  had  forgotten  for  a  moment  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  was  speak- 
ing, "It  was  different  with  her,"  he  con- 
cluded, lamely. 

"Yes,"  said  Mercy,  in  a  low  voice, 
"she  had  been  poor  always,  and  hadn't 
If  ad  any  chance." 

"It  made  a  nice  story,  only  it  couldn't 
ever  have  happened  and  turned  out  well 
in  real  life,  you  see.  The  general  test  to 
apply  to  a  painting  or  a  story  or  almost 
anything  is,  Is  it  natural  ?  is  it  practical  ? 
If  it  isn't,  it  isn't  good." 

"Yes," said  Mercy,  gravely,  "I  under- 
stand. "  She  drew  herself  up  a  little.  Her 
pride  had  been  touched,  how  deeply  she 
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■did  not  know  until  long  afterward.  Her 
larg-e  toil-stained  hands,  especially  disfig- 
ured by  recent  unwonted  exertions,  opened 
and  closed  convulsively.  Was  there,  then, 
uo  chance  that  Looly  should  ever  grow 
up  to  marry  a  different  sort  of  man  from 
Sally's  Bill  and  the  young  men  around 
Wicks's  Hollow  ?  And  a  dim  little  hope 
that,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  crush  it,  had 
dared  to  bloom  for  herself  in  her  inner- 
most heart  seemed  to  be  trodden  down  in 
a  moment. 

The  young  man  sat  talking  longer  than 
he  had  meant  to.  He  felt,  without  formu- 
lating his  feelings,  that  he  had  hurt  the 
girl's  self-respect  a  little,  and  he  tried  to 
make  her  forget  it,  by  taking  up  book  after 
book  and  commenting  laughingly  upon 
them  all.  And  Mercy  forgot  everything 
else  in  listening  to  him,  until  she  too  be- 
gan to  impart  her  impressions  of  what  she 
had  been  reading,  and  her  ideas  were  so 
unsophisticated,  so  daring,  so  original, 
her  face  was  so  fair,  and  her  eyes  so  lu- 
minous while  she  told  of  them,  that,  un- 
awares, the  young  man  was  more  charmed 
by  her  than  he  would  have  cared  to  own. 

"I  wish  you  would  go  down  to  Mar- 
linsburg  to  some  of  the  meetings,"  he  said 
at  last.     "You  would  like  them." 

Mercy  shook  her  head.  "I  wouldn't 
go  down  there  for  anything,"  she  said. 
Her  figure  dilated  a  little,  and  she  held 
her  head  a  trifle  higher.  "The  Marlins- 
bm'g  people  look  at  me  so,"  she  added,  "  I 
can't  stand  it.  I've  only  a  sun-bonnet  to 
wear  and  a  calico  dress,  and  I'm  never  go- 
ing anywhere  again  until  we  get  enough 
money  saved  to  educate  Looly.  It's  too 
late  to  do  much  for  me,  but  I  mean  to  give 
her  a  good  chance.'^ 

The  young  man  asked  some  questions 
about  this  matter,  and  Mercy  told  him 
what  she  was  doing,  though  not  so  fully 
as  she  had  told  Mr.  Jim  Baskins. 

"  And  your  father  is  saving  this  money 
for  Looly  ?" 

' '  He  lets  me  save  it, "  she  said,  smilingly. 

The  young  man,  accustomed  as  he  had 
always  been  to  the  luxuries  of  great  wealth, 
glanced  x:>itifully  around  the  bare  little 
dwelling.  To  put  away  money  needed,  it 
seemed  to  him,  to  supply  the  daily  wants 
of  life,  for  such  a  purpose  as  that  for  which 
this  girl  was  hoarding  it,  struck  him  as 
rather  fine — rather  grand.  He  began  to 
admire  this  strange  exotic  among  the  reg- 
ulation "poor  white"  growths  of  Wicks's 
HoU  ow  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 


The  clock  struck  six. 

' '  I  must  go, "  said  the  young  man,  rising 
reluctantly,  "I've  a  fancy  that  you  will 
go  to  the  meetings  some  time  if  I'll  come 
and  get  you,"  he  added,  as  he  rode  away. 

She  shook  her  head,  but  she  smiled. 
She  would  rather  do  even  that  than  not 
to  see  him  again. 

"I  reckon  you  will,"  he  laughed  back 
to  her,  and  her  heart  thrilled  with  intense 
regret  as  she  watched  him  disappear  be- 
hind the  hill.  How  handsome,  how  dis- 
tinguished he  was !  How  inferior  to  him 
Mr.  Jim  Baskins  appeared  as  she  mentally 
compared  them!  Yet  perhaps  she  should 
never  see  him  again,  and  her  heart  gave  a 
great  throb  of  pain  as  she  thought,  but  she 
did  not  stop  to  account  for  it. 

It  was  now  nearly  time  for  her  father 
to  come  home,  and  Mercy  hastened  to  kin- 
dle a  fire,  and  to  get  everything  in  readi- 
ness for  his  arrival.  She  had  been  very 
watchful  of  him  and  attentive  to  his  wants 
lately,  and  no  one  had  appreciated  more 
warmly,  or  at  least  more  demonstrative- 
ly, than  he  the  efforts  which  she  had  been 
making  for  the  elevation  of  the  Wicks 
family. 

"Now  ye  don't,  Merce!"  he  had  ex- 
claimed, when  the  reforms  had  first  be- 
gun in  earnest.  "  Law,  now,  chile,  ye've 
had  all  the  work  to  do  for  years  now,  an' 
I  alters  thought  ye  more'n  done  yer  juty ; 
but  now —  Law,  Merce,  I'm  right  smart 
proud  o'  ye;  I  reely  be!" 

Mercy  loved  her  father  next  to  Looly 
of  all  the  family,  and  his  praise  was  very 
sweet  to  her;  and  so  when  the  hour  drew 
on  for  him  to  appear — eaiiier  than  usual 
on  this  night,  as  it  was  Saturday,  the  day 
on  which  Mr.  Jim  Baskins  had  made  his 
first  visit  to  Wicks's  Hollow — she  saw  to 
it  that  her  father  should  be  well  received. 
A  stern  something  within  the  girl,  some- 
thing which  must  have  descended  to  her 
from  some  far-back  Puritan  ancestor,  was 
constantly  warning  her  against  retrogra- 
dation. 

"I'm  going  to  keep  it  up,"  she  had  said 
to  herself  through  shut  teeth,  when  her  mo- 
ther and  Bet  had  stood  like  roaring  lions, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  way  of  her  projects — 
"I'm  going  to  keep  it  up  if  it  kills  me." 
But  it  was  not  going  to  kill  her.  Her 
plans  once  matured  and  system  once  in- 
augurated, she  had  an  executive  ability 
and  a  natural  love  of  method  which  were 
gradually  developing,  and  which  made 
things  easy  for  her. 
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Young"  Sparhawk  remembered  his  part- 
ing words  to  her.  Indeed,  they  and  Mer- 
cy Wicks's  face  had  been  in  his  mind  a 
great  deal  since  he  had  made  such  an  un- 
expectedly long  call  at  Wicks's  Hollow, 
and  he  had  wanted  to  go  and  see  her 
again  even  before  he  could  invent  a  reason- 
able excuse.  But  he  learned  that  a  camp- 
meeting  was  to  be  held  in  a  grove  half- 
way between  Marlinsburg  and  Wicks's 
Hollow,  and  he  decided  to  invite  Mercy  to 
attend  it  on  a  certain  afternoon  with  him. 
As  he  mounted  his  buggy  and  took  an 
early  start  for  the  mountain  he  could  not 
conceal  from  himself  that  the  camp-meet- 
ing would  offer  a  pleasanter  way  of  keep- 
ing his  promise  to  Mercy  than  bringing 
her  down  to  Marlinsburg,  where  he  was 
well  known,  and  where  he  understood  that 
no  amount  of  deference  to  his  acknow- 
ledged desire  to  do  good  would  mitigate 
the  fact  that  he  was,  in  a  small  way, 
"waiting  upon"  a  young  woman  in  just 
the  social  position  of  Miss  Mercy  Wicks. 

Mercy,  in  the  mean  time,  had  passed 
through  a  rather  harrowing  experience, 
Mr.  Jim  Baskins  having  made  her  anoth- 
er visit,  and  his  manner  having  been  such 
that  Mercy  had  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
her  to  treat  him  in  a  very  cavalier,  not 
to  say  forbidding,  way.  In  fact,  so  very 
caustic  had  she  been  upon  his  departure 
that  Mr.  Jim  Baskins  had  left  in  high 
dudgeon,  and  she  knew  very  well  that 
he  would  never  come  back.  He  had  not 
"made  love"  to  Mercy,  but  her  quick 
sense  had  detected  strong  indications  that 
he  was  about  to  do  so,  and  she  had  felt 
that  that  was  something  she  could  not 
and  would  not  allow.  She  had  thought 
of  it  since  with  some  misgivings.  How 
kind  Jim  Baskins  had  been  to  give  her  those 
books !  What  a  blessing  they  had  proved 
to  her !  Perhaps  she  had  been  too  rude 
to  him ;  and  then  perhaps — she  had  glean- 
ed this  impression  from  the  stories  that  she 
had  read — perhaps  she  ought  to  give  Mr. 
Baskins  back  the  books  he  had  brought 
her.  This  was  much  against  Mercy's  in- 
clinations, and  slie  did  not  propose  to  do 
it  unless  some  new  revelation  of  her  duty 
should  be  made  to  her. 

When  young  Sparhawk  drove  up  to 
the  door,  therefore,  Mercy  was  sitting  in 
a  deep  brown-study  by  the  window,  with 
her  sewing  lying  unheeded  in  her  lap ;  but 
when  his  eyes  met  hers,  a  tell-tale  glow 
overspread  her  face,  and  she  sprang  up  to 
welcome  him.  A  voice  within  him  cliided 


him  a  little  as  he  saw  her  brightening  face. 
Were  these  quite  the  circumstances  under 
which  to  do  missionary  work  to  the  best 
advantage  ? 

But  it  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  he  fell 
young  and  happy,  and  he  acknowledged 
to  himself  a  very  strong  desire  to  listen 
again  to  this  frank  girl's  pleasant  voice, 
and  to  watch  her  as  she  made  her  odd 
comments  upon  life  and  books. 

But  Mercy  steadfastly  refused  to  go  to 
the  meeting  with  him.  And  when  he 
found  there  was  really  no  use  in  urging 
her,  he  asked  her  suddenly  if  she  wouldn't 
ride  a  little  way  with  him. 

Her  face  flushed  with  pleasure,  and  her 
heart  beat  so  fast  that  she  could  scarcely 
answer  him. 

"To  drive  with  you?"  she  repeated, 
wonderingly.  This  was  like  the  books 
that  she  had  read.  It  was  like  a  beauti- 
ful dream.  But  she  preserved  outwardly 
her  usual  calm  dignity  of  demeanor  as 
she  made  her  preparations,  and  amid  the 
wide-mouthed  but  fortunately  indistinct 
comments  of  her  mother  and  of  Bet,  she 
kissed  Looly,  and  drove  away  with  Wes- 
ley Sparhawk.  Their  road  lay  through 
piny,  shady  woods.  The  girl  threw  off 
her  ugly  sun-bonnet,  and  her  fair  hair 
curled  about  her  glowing  face  as  she  talk- 
ed gayly  with  him  of  the  books  that  she 
had  read  and  of  the  scenes  through  which 
they  had  been  passing. 

It  was  like  a  fairy  hour  to  her,  and  a 
most  delightful  experience  to  him,  and 
when  he  left  her  at  the  door  of  the  little 
cabin  he  promised  to  come  up  soon  again, 
and  to  bring  her  up  some  books  of  which 
he  had  been  telling  her. 

Before  many  days  he  kept  his  word, 
and  appeared  bearing  the  parcel  of  books 
that  he  had  promised.  A  week  later  lie 
came  again,  and  another  visit  succeeded. 
By  this  time  the  young  man  owned  to  him- 
self that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  violent 
passion  for  the  beautiful  backwoods  girl, 
and  Mercy  knew  in  her  secret  heart  that 
she  was  living  but  for  her  lover's  smile, 
and  that  the  days  were  dark  Avhen  he  did 
not  come.  Still  the  young  man  said  no- 
tliing.  So  beautiful  a  dream  should  not 
be  disturbed,  he  reasoned  in  his  blindness. 

One  evening,  after  he  had  left  her,  Mercy 
watched  him  out  of  sight,  and  Looly,  who 
had  come  quietly  up  beside  her  as  she 
stood  looking  after  him,  twined  her  arms 
around  her  sister,  and  they  walked  grave- 
ly in  together.    Then  Mercy  moved  si- 
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lently  about  the  room  preparing  the  sup- 
per. Her  mother  had  grown  almost  afraid 
of  her,  and  very  respectful,  since  this  fine 
young  man  had  begun  to  come  to  Wicks's 
Hollow,  and,  indeed,  Mercy's  manner,  al- 
^vays  dignified,  had  become  almost  majes- 
tic during  these  glorified  weeks  which 
had  seen  the  growth  of  this  love  in  her 
heart — a  love  such  as  the  common  souls 
by  which  she  was  surrounded  could  nei- 
ther appreciate  nor  understand.  They 
liad  all  felt  a  subtle  change  in  her,  even 
to  the  boys,"  but  they  had  dared  to  say 
very  little  to  her,  though  at  Bet,  who  was 
constantly  indulging  in  flirtations  with 
the  neighboring  farmers'  sons,  they  were 
always  flinging  taunts  and  innuendoes. 
To-night,  however,  wlien  "Jake"  came 
home  he  had  been  drinking  a  little,  and 
he  had  met  Wesley  Sparhawk  as  he  had 
been  going  home. 

"Fine  beau  ye  have  thar,  Merce,"  he 
said,  sulkily,  as  he  came  in  at  the  door. 
"Wonder  'f  he'll  be  too  stuck  up  ter  speak 
to  his  gal's  relations  after  the  weddin'  ?" 

Mercy  turned  on  him  with  flaming 
eyes,  and  seemed  to  grow  perceptibly 
taller  as  she  looked  at  him. 

"He's  not  my  'beau'!"  she  cried,  pas- 
sionately. "Don't  you  ever  say  such  a 
thing  as  that  again ;"  and  the  boy,  excited 
though  he  was  with  drink,  did  not  dare  to 
open  his  lips  again. 

That  night  Mercy  went  early  to  bed,  but 
lier  brother's  words  rang  in  her  ears,  and 
she  kept  thinking,  over  and  over  again, 
of  the  story  of  which  Wesley  Sparhawk 
had  talked  with  her  weeks  before. 

"He  had  been  brought  up  in  luxury, 
I  and  she — so  differently."  "  They  could 
never  have  been  happy. "  ' '  It  could  never 
have  happened  in  real  life." 

As  she  thought,  she  sobbed  and  cried 
until,  with  the  violence  of  her  grief,  al- 
though the  night  had  worn  then  into  the 
small  hours,  she  even  wakened  Looly, 
who  begged  piteously  to  know  why  she 
was  weeping.  The  morning  was  growing 
red  in  the  east  before  she  finally  fell  asleep. 

The  next  day  she  read  the  story  over 
again.  Somehow  lately  she  had  not 
thought  mucli  about  it.  After  she  finish- 
ed reading  it  she  laid  the  book  down  and 
tliought  out  a  sequel  to  it.  Her  quicken- 
ed imagination  devised  a  multitude  of 
things  which  a  girl  like  the  one  in  the 
story  might  do  to  shock  and  offend  a  fas- 
tidious husband.  No ;  such  a  thing  could 
not  happen  in  real  life,  as  Wesley  Spar- 


hawk had  said.  It  ought  not  to  happen. 
People  should  marry  people  something 
like  themselves;  and  as  she  worked  out 
the  problem  more  and  more  clearly  and 
convincingly  in  her  mind,  a  little  poem 
which  she  had  read  somewhere,  and  which 
had  for  its  refrain, 

*'  I  have  dreamed  my  dream, 
I  have  wakened  at  last," 

flitted  through  her  mind  again  and 
again  as  she  went  sternly  about  her  work. 

In  the  afternoon  she  had  usually  sat 
do  wn  of  late  to  a  long,  happy  time  of  sew- 
ing, or  of  reading  with  Looly,  but  to-day 
Mercy  could  not  work.  She  could  only 
sit  and  hold  her  little  sister  and  cry  silent- 
ly as  she  kissed  and  kissed  the  wondering 
child's  face.  It  was  only  two  or  three 
nights  before  that  she  had  made  the  long, 
lonely  journey  up  the  mountain-side  to  de- 
posit some  more  money  for  Looly.  The 
boys  were  getting  very  impatient  lately 
because  so  little  of  their  father's  earnings 
found  its  way  into  their  hands,  and  Mercy 
was  inwardly  fretted  lest  Jim  Baskins  in 
his  pique  had  managed  to  let  them  know 
her  secret.  She  had  therefore  removed 
the  box  in  which  she  kept  the  money  to 
an  altogether  different  part  of  the  mount- 
ain from  where  it  had  been  before,  and 
had  hidden  it  anew. 

"Whatever  happens  to  me,  my  pet, 
your  future  shall  be  sure,"  she  murmured 
in  the  child's  ear.  "Mercy  will  see  to  it 
that  her  little  Looly  has  a  chance.  She 
shall  have  everything  that  Mercy  can  get 
for  her." 

Then  she  looked  up  and  started,  for  a 
horse  was  cantering  swiftly  down  the  hill, 
and  she  knew  that  Wesley  Sparhawk  had 
come  again. 

He  alighted,  fastened  his  horse,  and 
came  toward  her.  She  looked  very  grave 
and  stately,  and  very  cold,  though  her  lash  es 
were  wet, and  she  was  holding  her  little  sis- 
ter to  her  with  desperate  closeness.  When 
he  had  left  her  on  the  evening  before,  she 
had  been  all  smiles  and  warmth.  He 
could  not  understand  this  sudden  change. 
He  took  a  seat  beside  her  underneath  the 
great  tree  where  she  had  been  sitting.and 
then  she  released  Looly, whispering  in  her 
ear,  and  the  child  silently  disappeared, 
leaving  them  alone  together. 

Young  Sparliawk's  face  was  very  pale, 
and  his  lips  trembled,  and  as  soon  as  the 
little  girl  had  left  them  lie  began,  impetu- 
ously: "I  have  come  back  because — be- 
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cause  I  have  thought  it  over  a  good  many 
times,  and  I  want — I  want,  as  you  say, 
Mercy — I  want  to  'give  you  a  chance.' 
You  are  young  yet,  Mercy:  don't  you 
want  to  go  to  school  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  in  vague  bewilder- 
ment. "I  couldn't,"  she  gasped.  "Oh 
no;  it's  out  of  the  question.  Tliere's  Loo- 
ly,  and  father,  and  Bet,  and  all  of  them, 
and  I  couldn't.  I'm  twenty  now,  and  oh, 
I  couldn't  that  way,  anyway." 

She  stopped,  for  her  voice  began  to 
choke.  Her  sleeplessness  of  the  night  be- 
fore, and  the  long  strain  which  she  had 
been  unconsciously  enduring  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  which  had  culminated  in 
her  terrible  mental  struggle  of  the  past 
twenty-four  hours,  had  left  her  very  weal-c. 
She  knew  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  a 
voice  within  her  kept  repeating :  "  It  can 
never  be ;  it  can  never  be." 

"I've  come,  Mercy,"  he  said,  huskily, 
"to  think  everything  of  you,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  love  me.  Now  the  only  thing 
you  need  to  make  you  all  that — all  that — 
is  necessary  is  an — an  education.  I've 
plenty  of  money,  Mercy,  and  two  or  three 
years  at  a  good  boarding-school  would  be 
all  that  you  would  need,  and  then,  then — " 
And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  knew  Bet 
to  be  furtively  watching  him  from  a  con- 
venient window,  he  seized  Mercy's  hand 
and  drew  closer  beside  her. 

"Don't  you  know,"  she  said,  with  a 
great  effort,  and  in  a  strangely  altered 
voice — "don't  you  know  in  the  story — he 
had  been  brought  up  in  luxury,  and  she — 
it  had  been  so  different  with  her  ?" 

"That  was  another  case  altogether," 
said  Wesley  Sparhawk,  impatiently.  ' '  She 
had  not  been  educated." 

"Oh  yes,  she  had,"  corrected  Mercy, 
growing  more  fluent  as  her  convictions 
became  more  intense.  "She  had,  as  you 
say,  '  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,'  "  and 
she  went  on  to  describe  some  of  the  details 
of  the  story  w^hich  had  apparently  escaped 
his  mind,  until  he  stopped  her,  imperii 
ously. 

"Well,  they  were  not  we,  Mercy,"  he 
said.  "I  can't  be  happy  without  you, 
and  if  you  want  me  to  have  any  peace  of 
mind,  you  must  marry  me.  You're  a  good 
girl ;  you're  a  perfect  queen,  Mercy ;  you're 
the  noblest  girl  I  ever  saw.  Just  think 
what  you've  done  up  here  in  the  woods 
without  any  help — in  fact,  with  everything 
against  you!  It's  wonderful !  How  dif- 
ferent your  life  is  now  from  what  it  was 


only  six  short  months  ago  when  I  first 
saw  you,  and — " 

She  stopped  him  with  a  gesture  of  de- 
spair. 

"  But  I  could  never  learn — " 

"Yes,  yes — " 

"No,  I  could  never  learn  to  be  what 
your  wife  ought  to  be.  I  should  always 
feel  that  you  had  stooped  to  marry  me. 
I  could  never  bear  the  scorn  of  your 
friends,  nor  your  scorn  of  mine.  Oh,  it 
would  kill  me !" 

Her  hands  hid  her  face  from  him,  and 
she  began  to  sob. 

"Now  listen  to  me,  Mercy,"  he  com- 
menced, again  peremptorily,  but  again 
she  stopped  him. 

"I  can  not  tell  you  how  plain  it  is  to 
me,"  she  said,  growing  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate once  more:  "it  is  as  if  an  angel 
had  shown  me  what  was  going  to  happen. 
I  seem  to  see  our  life  just  as  it  would  be, 
even  if  I  should  try  to  learn  how  to  be 
different,  and  should  marry  you.  I  seem 
to  see  such  suffering  for  you,  such  misery 
for  me — " 

"The  picture  is  not  true!"  he  cried,  de- 
spairingly. "  I  shall  do  by  you  just  what 
is  right  as  nearly  as  I  can  find  it  out,  and 
it  would  bring  happiness  to  us  both.  I 
have  always  had  my  way,  Mercy,  and  I 
am  not  a  bad  man,  am  I  ?  I  should  not 
scorn  you  nor  let  you  be  scorned.  I  would 
kill  any  one — " 

She  checked  him  again. 

"It  is  of  no  use,"  she  said.  "I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  it  is  best  that  you 
should  go  and  not  come  back.  You  will 
find  somebody — "  Her  eyes  filled  witli 
tears,  her  voice  failed  her,  and  she  left 
her  sentence  unfinished.  ' '  I  commenced, " 
she  said,  a  moment  later,  while  he  watch- 
ed her  in  a  silence  half  mournful,  halt 
angry — "I  commenced  by  working  for 
Looly,  and  I  am  sure  that  that  is  my 
work  that  God  has  given  me  to  do — to  help 
Looly  on — and  that  that's  why  He  never 
gave  me  any  chance  for  mj'self.  I  think 
you  are  good — oh,  I  do  respect  you  very 
TOtUch — but  I  think  I  can  stand  it,  and  be 
happy"  (after  a  while)  "  working  for  Loo- 
ly.   You  had  better  go  now.  Good-by.'* 

She  w^alked  away  from  him  slowly, 
sorrowfully,  but  with  an  air  that  forbade 
him  from  following  her.  He  turned  once 
when  he  had  nearly  readied  his  horse,  but 
she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  so  he  mount- 
ed and  rode  away.  A  few  days  later  he 
came  again,  but  she  had  seen  him  coming, 
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and  in  evident  expectation  that  he  would 
return,  had  prepared  a  note,  which,  run- 
ning away  herself,  she  had  left  with  Loo- 
Iv'^  to  be  g-iven  him.  It  said,  in  Mercy's 
cramped  and  unaccustomed  hand,  "You 
must  not  come;  I  shall  always  be  gone." 
And  after  that  he  came  no  more. 

It  was  a  raw  and  gusty  day  in  the  fol- 
lowing March,  when  Mr.  Wesley  Spar- 
hawk,  sitting  in  his  father's  elegant  libra- 
ry in  Marlinsburg,  was  told  that  a  visitor 
wished  to  see  him,  and  a  moment  later 
Mercy  Wicks  was  shown  into  the  room. 
At  first  he  did  not  know  her,  but  she  qui- 
etly removed  her  woollen  hood,  and  then, 
in  spite  of  a  great  change  which  had  come 
over  her  face,  he  recognized  it. 

"  My  God !"  he  cried,  springing  up  and 
leading  her  tenderly  to  a  seat.  "  What  is 
it,  Mercy?  What  ails  you  ?  Have  you 
been  ill"?" 

She  nodded  mutely.  Tears  were  trick- 
ling down  her  face,  and  she  coughed  again 
and  again. 

"Ah,  you  have  come  to  tell  me,"  he 
cried,  "that  you  have  changed  your 
mind  ?" 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  unsteadily ;  " I  was 
right;  I  see  it  now  more  plainly  than  I 
saw  it  before ;  but,  oh !  it  was  very  sweet 
to  have  you — love — me !" 

Her  tears  began  to  flow  again,  and  the 
young  man,  overcome  by  the  pathos  of 
her  looks  and  of  her  words,  laid  his  head 
in  his  hands  upon  the  table  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

When  she  grew  calmer,  she  drew  a 
heavy  bag  from  underneath  her  shawl. 

"I  came  to  bring  you  this,"  she  said. 
"It's  Looly's  money,  you  know,  that  I 
used  to  keep  on  the  mountain.  I  went  up 
there  two  or  three  weeks  ago  and  got  it. 
I  was  growing  so  weak  that  I  knew  I 
couldn't  go  again,  and  I've  brought  it  to 


you.  You'll  see  that  it  is  spent  for  Looly 
— you'll  see  that  she  has  everything  done 
for  her  that  this  money  can  buy,  won't 
you  ? — for  the  love  that  you  said  you  had 
for  me." 

He  bowed  assent,  and  took  the  money 
in  his  hands.  He  could  not  speak,  but  she 
had  grown  quite  calm,  and  went  on  to  tell 
him  about  herself. 

"  IVe  been  running  down  ever  since 
you  saw  me,"  she  said.  "They  say  it's 
quick  consumption,  or  something  like  that, 
and  the  doctor  said  that  it  would  kill  me 
to  go  out  to-day ;  but  I  felt  able,  and  I  want- 
ed you  to  see  to  this.  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
trust  you,  and  you  would  know  just  what 
kind  of  a  lady  I  wanted  Looly  to  be.  If 
I'm  to  die  before  she  is  grown  up,  of 
course  it  might  as  well  be  soon  as  a  little 
later.  I  think  Looly 'd  better  go  away 
somewhere  before  long.  I've  told  pa,  and 
he  has  promised  to  do  just  as  you  say.  I 
rode  down  with  him,  and  I  know  he's  in  a 
hurry  to  go  back,  so  I  reckon  I  hadn't  bet- 
ter stay  any  longer,  for  you  understand." 

She  rose  weakly,  and  though  he  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  take  her  home,  she  would 
only  let  him  go  with  her  to  the  place  where 
she  was  to  join  her  father. 

"I  declare !"  said  one  street  idler  to  an- 
other, as  he  saw  them  going  by  together, 
"who's  that  Wesley  Sparhawk's  helping 
along  with  such  care  ?  Looks  like  some- 
body out  of  the  backwoods,  and  I  reckon 
it  is.  By-the-way,  I've  heard  he  was  just 
smitten  with  a  daughter  of  that  old  Wicks 
that  lives  up  on  the  mountain  in  what  they 
call  '  Wicks's  Hollow.'  Heard  that  he 
offered  himself  to  her,  and  she  wouldn't 
have  him ;  but  of  course  that  couldn't  pos- 
sibly be  so." 

"Of  course,"  rejoined  his  companion, 
with  an  incredulous  sneer,  as  they  watch- 
ed the  strange  pair  out  of  sight. 

A  month  later  Mercy  Wicks  died. 


A  BRUISED  ROSE. 

BY  CHARLES  W.  COLEMAN,  JUN. 

rpHE  revelry  that  fill'd  the  night  is  done: 
X   Hush'd  is  the  patter  of  once  dancing  feet, 
The  rustle  of  rich  fabrics,  laughter  sweet; 
The  music  still'd,  and  morning,  newly  born, 
Hears  but  its  echo. 

One  poor  bruised  rose, 
Let  fall  upon  the  floor  from  some  fair  breast. 
Is  all  that  tells  it  was  no  cunning  jest 
Wrought  by  the  deft  romancer  of  repose; 
The  music,  laughter — all  a  fitful  gleam, 
Press'd  from  the  pillow  of  a  broken  dream. 


EDUCATION  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  PRISON  REFORM. 

BY  CHAKLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


IT  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  effort  to 
reform  criminals  should  be  put  upon  a 
philosophical  basis.  Efforts  resting*  on  un- 
calculating  philanthropy,  on  the  general 
impulse  of  humanity,  on  sentimentality, 
have  been  tried  with  very  moderate  suc- 
cess. Here  and  there  a  criminal  has  been 
reformed  by  kindness,  by  a  change  in  his 
physical  condition,  by  an  appeal  to  his 
moral  nature,  by  a  stroke  of  religious  con- 
viction of  sin.  But  observation  of  the 
crimxinal  class,  made  even  in  the  best  pris- 
ons, the  model  prisons,  tliose  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced  hu- 
manitarian ideas,  must  convince  any  one 
that  the  rose-water  method,  the  rewards 
and  punishments  method,  the  sanitary 
method,  are  alike  and  all  united  inade- 
quate to  touch  the  great  criminal  mass. 
To  reach  that,  with  rescue  and  salvation 
for  any  considerable  number,  we  must  re- 
sort to  more  radical  measures;  we  must 
know  what  the  criminal  of  the  determined 
criminal  class  is  in  his  nature;  and  we 
must  study  some  method  likely,  on  philo- 
sophical principles,  to  change  the  tenden- 
cy and  direction  of  that  person's  life. 

In  regard  to  the  criminal  class,  society 
has  two  duties — one  to  itself,  the  other  to 
the  criminal.  No  society  can  afford,  for 
its  own  sake,  to  be  brutal  and  barbarous 
in  its  dealing  with  the  unfortunate,  the  out- 
cast, the  confirmed  vicious.  Society  itself 
is  hardened  and  made  base  by  public  exe- 
cutions, by  such  foul,  degrading,  horrible 
prisons  as  were  common  forty  years  ago, 
by  the  spectacle  of  chain-gangs  of  fero- 
cious, sodden  wretches,  such  as  may  be 
seen  to-day  at  work  on  the  public  highways 
in  Georgia  and  elsewhere.  These  sights 
are  exceedingly  demoralizing  and  brutal- 
izing to  all  who  witness  them.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  prisons  of  the  old  bar- 
baric sort  the  attendants  tend  to  the  low 
level  of  the  prisoners  they  guard.  The 
reform  of  prisons  and  in  prison  methods 
was  therefore  a  step  demanded  by  the 
self-respect  of  the  community.  As  a  step 
in  civilization  it  has  been  worth  all  it 
cost.  It  marks  a  higher  plane  of  humani- 
ty reached.  It  was  necessary  to  any  fur- 
ther action.  We  shall  never  go  back  to 
the  old  methods  of  dealing  with  criminals 
any  more  than  we  shall  go  back  to  the  old 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  insane. 

But  when  we  come  to  ask  what  is  the 


net  result  of  all  this  upon  the  criminals, 
when  we  inquire  what  effect  clean,  whole- 
some, well-aired  prisons,  good  diet,  decent 
clothes,  mitigation  of  time  of  sentence  by 
orderly  behavior,  books,  gaslight  in  cells, 
lectures,  holiday  dinners,  tracts,  sympa- 
thetic visitations,  flowers,  have  upon  the 
prison  class  itself,  we  must  confess  that 
the  outlay,  in  money  and  feeling  and  ef- 
fort, is  altogether  disproportionate  to  the 
number  of  criminals  changed  from  their 
law-breaking  lives.  The  lot  of  prisoners 
is  a  good  deal  easier  than  it  used  to  be ;  in 
some  cases  they  come  out  of  prison  no 
more  degraded  than  when  they  went  in : 
in  rare  cases  they  do  reform ;  but  I  fear  it 
is  the  simple  truth  that  the  criminal  class 
is  essentially  untouched  by  all  our  amelio- 
rations, by  all  our  philanthropy  and  sen- 
timentality. Mind,  I  do  not  say  that  pris- 
on reform  has  not  at  all  lessened  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  return  for  second,  third, 
and  fourth  terms,  and  that  I  do  not  say  it 
has  not  hindered  from  further  degrada- 
tion some  who,  as  we  may  say,  were  acci- 
dentally in  State-prison,  not  belonging  to 
the  determined  criminal  class.  But  I  do 
say  that  the  present  system  fails  to  deal 
with  the  difficulty  in  any  adequate  way ; 
for  our  prisons  are  full  and  enlarging, 
and  the  criminal  class  grows  and  becomes 
daily  an  increasing  danger. 

Is  there  any  remedy  ?  Is  there  any  way, 
theoretically,  that  promises  to  change  the 
confirmed  criminal?  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  this  theoretical  Avay  will  work  prac- 
tically ?  Yes.  I  firmly  believe  there  is  a 
way,  and  there  is  an  example.  That  reme- 
dy, that  way,  is  education,  but  education 
under  proper  conditions.  And  by  educa 
tion  I  do  not  mean  the  teaching  of  know 
ledges,  the  imparting  of  information, 
learning  from  books  or  any  other  source. 
I  mean  education  in  the  original  significa- 
tion of  the  word ;  that  is,  discipline,  the  de- 
velopment of  unknown,  unused  powers, 
tbe  restoration  of  lost  powers — in  short,  a 
training  and  bringing  out  of  all  the  pow- 
ers and  faculties  that  go  to  make  up  a  man. 
sound  in  mind,  in  morals,  in  body.  A 
very  radical  remedy  ?  Yes,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is.  Nothing  but  a  rad- 
ical remedy  will  reach  the  radical  difficul- 
ty. We  are  dealing  with  human  nature, 
with  perverted  and  diseased  human  na- 
ture, and  we  must  go  very  deep,  and  not 
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expect  any  adequate  result  from  any  su- 
perficial treatment. 

Now  what  is  the  confirmed  criminal  ? 
As  a  preliminary  to  this  inquiry,  I  want 
to  say  that  the  object  of  it,  and  of  this 
paper,  is  to  meet  squarely  the  common  ob- 
jection to  education  as  the  leading"  fac- 
tor in  prison  reform,  namely,  that  to  edu- 
cate one  of  tlie  criminal  class  is  to  make 
him  a  more  accomplished  and  dangerous 
rascal,  to  fit  him  with  tools  to  prey  more 
successfully  upon  society.  If  this  is  a 
sound  objection,  we  must  look  elsewhere 
for  any  philosophical  or  ethical  basis  of 
prison  reform. 

Now  what  is  the  criminal  as  we  know 
him  in  State-prison  ?  I  do  not  mean  the 
exceptional  prisoner  who  has  fallen  once, 
or  whose  crime  was  due  to  some  sudden 
temptation,  to  passion,  to  intoxication.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  heavy  mass  in  our 
jails  Avho  were  either  born  in  vice  and 
nurtured  in  crime,  inheriting  it  or  acquir- 
ing it  young,  or  who  from  a  decent  estate, 
by  repeated  violation  of  the  law,  have  be- 
come criminals.  They  are  in  an  abnor- 
mal condition,  physically,  mentally,  mor- 
ally. Physically  they  are  brutalized,  if 
not  diseased.  Look  at  their  faces,  the 
shape  of  their  heads;  they  are  heavy,  logy 
in  movement,  coarse  in  fibre,  physically 
degraded,  as  a  rule.  Crime,  the  habit  of 
wickedness,  is  not  only  stamped  upon  the 
face,  it  is  ingrained  in  the  physical  man, 
and  the  body  which  was  meant  to  be 
the  temple  of  a  noble  spirit  is  a  tenement 
fit  for  a  degraded  soul.  I  mean  this  lit- 
erally, that  the  flesh  itself  is  inert,  debased, 
even  where  it  is  not  organically  impaired 
by  vice. 

This  heavy,  degraded  body  is  a  type  of 
the  distorted,  abnormal  mind.  The  mind 
may  not  be  what  the  psychological  spe- 
cialist would  call  diseased,  but  it  is  dwarf- 
ed, and  either  undeveloped  or  far  from 
being  in  a  healthy  state.  It  may  be  ab- 
normally developed  in  certain  directions, 
just  as  the  man's  body  may  be  strong  or 
skilled  for  certain  purposes.  But  it  is 
lacking  in  many  vital  qualities  of  a  good 
mind.  It  may  be  sharp,  ferret-like,  cun- 
ning, but  it  is  narrow,  non-receptive;  it 
wants  stability,  character;  the  will-power 
is  inert  for  any  persistence  in  a  good  pur- 
pose. As  soon  as  the  man  attempts  to 
put  his  life  into  normal  conditions,  he 
finds  that  his  intellect  is  unable  to  serve 
him.  In  short,  vice,  vicious  thinking, 
has  impaired  his  powers. 
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Of  course  his  moral  nature  is  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  his  physical  and  mental 
state,  tie  has  not  only  lost  any  impulse 
to  choose  between  right  and  wrong,  he 
has  largely  lost  the  power  of  discrimina- 
ting between  right  and  wrong.  He  x>re- 
fers  evil.  Everything  in  his  nature,  by 
long  habit,  gravitates  toward  the  bad  and 
the  base.  The  man  is  consistent  with 
himself.  His  mind  is  as  sluggish  and 
brutal  as  his  body.  The  moral  nature  is 
w^arped  and  debilitated.  It  is  easier  for 
such  a  person  to  do  wrong  than  to  do 
right,  to  live  basely  than  to  live  cleanly. 
And  he  hates  to  make  any  eff^ort  to 
change.  Well  he  may,  for  the  effort 
must  be  a  radical  one. 

Now,  for  such  a  man,  if  you  propose  to 
reform  him,  improved  physical  conditions 
are  not  enough.  Good  food,  wholesome 
lodgings,  pure  air,  regular  work,  will  make 
him  more  decent,  in  a  manner  increase 
his  self-respect  perhaps,  make  him  a  more 
tractable  prisoner;  but  for  any  effect  on 
the  man's  character,  in  most  cases,  this  is 
only  a  pampering  that  will  not  dispose 
him  to  a  better  life  when  his  sentence  ex- 
pires. For  such  a  man,  with  a  mind  so 
stunted  and  warped,  no  amount  of  know- 
ledge will  avail  to  supply  his  radical  defi- 
ciencies. His  mind  does  not  so  much 
need  learning  as  it  needs  discipline,  the 
development  and  strengthening  of  its 
powers.  For  such  a  man,  whose  moral 
nature  is  as  unstable  as  water,  no  tem- 
porary or  sentimental  religious  excite- 
ment will  avail  to  put  his  feet  on  a  rock 
where  he  can  stand  against  temptation. 
A  man  coarse  in  fibre,  weak  in  will,  an 
easy  prey  to  vice,  can  be  excited,  can  be 
melted  into  tears,  will  fall  into  a  mush  of 
repentance,  but  the  mood  will  probably 
only  be  a  passing  sentiment. 

No:  this  abnormal  creature  must  have 
some  treatment  that  will  change  his  three- 
fold nature  and  radically  remake  him.  I 
can  see  no  power  within  the  grasp  of  man 
that  can  do  this  except  discipline,  applied 
to  the  body,  to  the  mind,  to  the  moral 
sense,  simultaneously,  and  so  long  con- 
tinued that  body,  mind,  and  soul  get  new 
fixed  habits.  Individuals  doubtless  arei 
sometimes,  as  I  sa,id,  reformed  by  kind- 
ness, by  sympathy,  by  favorable  environ- 
ment, by  a  chance  seed  falling  into  their 
liearts.  But  for  the  most  of  the  criminal 
class  in  our  prisons  I  see  no  hope  of  any 
considerable  improvement  of  condition 
except  by  the  sort  of  discipline  I  speak  of. 
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Let  us  see  how  this  ought  to  work  upon 
the  man — how,  in  fact,  it  has  worked  in 
one  institution  with  which  we  are  famil- 
iar, I  do  not  refer  to  this  institution  for 
the  sake  of  saying  anything  of  the  tact 
and  skill  of  its  manager,  but  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  philosophic  basis  upon 
which  his  effort  rests.  For  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  fact  should  be  recognized 
that  a  principle  is  involved  in  the  attempt 
at  the  Elmira  Reformatory  which  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  adaptability  of 
its  manager  to  deal  with  men.  Of  course 
much  depends  upon  the  man  in  any  sys- 
tem or  institution.  In  teaching  deaf-mutes 
there  is  great  difference  in  the  power  of 
men  to  awaken  inert  faculties.  We  may 
have  a  good  system  of  municipal  govern- 
ment the  working  of  which  may  be  de- 
feated by  a  bad  or  incompetent  mayor,  or 
we  may  have  a  defective  system  which  may 
yield  fair  results  with  a  competent, honest 
executive ;  but  it  remains  true  that  a  good 
system  will  eventually  give  the  best  re- 
sults. What  I  am  concerned  to  say  about 
Elmira  is  that  the  system  is  philosophical, 
and  capable,  with  modifications  here  and 
there,  of  universal  application. 

I  will  not  here  enter  upon  the  question, 
which  is  a  question  by  itself, whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  reform  the  crim- 
inal class,  any  further  than  to  remark  that 
it  is  better  economy  for  the  tax-payer  to 
spend  money  in  this  way,  with  such  re- 
sults as  are  demonstrable,  than  to  pay 
more  money  for  handling  the  criminal 
class  the  way  we  handle  it  now.  The  cost 
of  reforming  a  certain  number  of  crim- 
inals, who  are  to  some  extent  self-support- 
ing while  in  confinement,  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  watching,  catching,  trying,  and  im- 
prisoning them,  on  shorter  or  longer  sen- 
tences, over  and  over  again,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  depredations  on  society.  Nor  will 
I  say  anything  of  the  labor-reform  demand 
that  prison  labor  must  produce  nothing 
that  free  labor  might  produce,  except  to 
point  out  the  absurdity  of  the  position  that 
honest  men  should  be  taxed  for  the  lodg- 
ing, feeding,  and  clothing  of  willful  crim- 
inals in  idleness. 

In  order  to  reform  any  person  addicted 
to  evil  living,  an  adequate  motive  must  be 
offered.  At  Elmira  tlie  powerful  motive 
is  the  desire  of  regaining  liberty.  This 
would  seem  enough,  but  it  is  not  always 
sufficient  to  arouse  ambition  in  a  sluggish 
nature,  especially  when  the  period  of  in- 
carceration is  fixed  and  is  sliort.  This 


motive,  then,  has  to  be  supplemented  by 
others.  A  way  must  be  found  to  arouse 
the  sluggish  body  and  interest  the  dormant 
mind.  It  is  sometimes  long  before  this 
way  can  be  discovered.  These  ruined  na- 
tures have  often  very  little  that  can  be  ap- 
pealed to  successfully.  But  I  believe  there 
is  in  most  men  and  women,  however  de- 
graded, the  seed  of  a  better  life.  Tlie  first 
step  will  probably  be  the  awakening  an 
interest  in  something  outside  themselves; 
not  a  purpose  of  change,  but  simply  an 
interest.  It  may  be  a  desire  to  learn  the 
alphabet,  or  an  awakened  taste  for  read- 
ing, or  a  little  inclination  to  know  some- 
thing. It  may  be  a  pride  in  personal  ap- 
pearance, or  a  wish  to  get  commendation 
for  good  behavior,  or  a  dawning  sense  of 
the  agreeableness  of  order,  neatness,  clean- 
liness. Or  it  may  be  some  pleasure  in  a 
discovered  power  to  do  well  a  piece  of 
work.  This  interest,  once  aroused,  can  be 
stimulated  by  various  incitements,  slight 
rewards  of  promotion,  the  fear  of  social 
degradation ;  and  this  path  of  doing  well 
will  become  powerfully  attractive  when  it 
is  seen  to  be  the  path,  and  the  only  one,  to 
liberty.  But  this  interest  in  any  form, 
with  even  the  prize  of  liberation,  can  not 
be  depended  on  to  last.  The  will  of  the 
criminal  is  weak  and  vacillating.  He  can 
not  be  depended  on,  he  can  not  depend 
upon  himself,  for  continuance.  He  may 
fail  and  fall  again  and  again.  The  only 
remedy  in  his  case — and  it  is  the  common 
case — is  to  keep  him  at  it,  keep  him  trying, 
until  a  habit  is  formed,  until  his  will  is 
strengthened,  until,  in  fact,  it  is  mentally 
and  physically  just  as  easy  for  him  to  live 
a  normal,  healthful  life  as  it  was  to  live  a 
disorderly  life. 

In  the  life  that  is  required  of  him  under 
the  Elmira  system  it  is  very  difficult  for  a 
man  to  sham.  The  study,  the  work,  the 
behavior,  demanded  of  him  continuous- 
ly almost  preclude  hypocrisy.  The  neo- 
X)hyte  may  try  to  pass  himself  off  as  do- 
cile, and  even  as  pious,  but  no  deceit  lasts 
long  under  this  severe,  exacting,  trying 
discipline,  which  is  applied  equalh^  to  his 
attention  in  the  workshop,  his  alertness 
in  school,  and  to  all  the  details  of  his  per- 
sonal behavior  and  appearance.  The  re- 
quirements are  too  rigid.  If  the  man  does 
not  put  himself  willingly  and  honestly 
into  harmony  with  his  position,  he  is  pret- 
ty certain  to  break  down  and  go  back  into 
the  harder  conditions  of  prison  life.  These 
he  finds  very  unwelcome  after  a  taste  of 
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something'  better,  and  he  tries  ag-ain,  with 
a  new  resolution.  The  pressure  is  inces- 
sant. The  incentive  of  liberty,  better  ap- 
prehended as  he  gets  into  a  normal  state, 
is  always  inviting-  him.  Meanwhile  hab- 
it is  doing  its  work.  He  can  continue 
longer  in  a  straight  course.  He  begins  to 
feel  in  all  his  renovated  physical  and  mor- 
al nature  not  only  the  desire  for  liberty, 
but  a  longing,  however  faint,  to  make  a 
man  of  himself. 

The  important  thing-,  as  necessary  in 
this  system  to  getting  out  of  confinement 
as  to  becoming  a  man,  is  the  formation 
of  habit.  And  here  is  where  the  notion 
of  an  indeterminate  sentence  comes  in  as 
the  only  condition  of  forming  a  fixed 
habit. 

An  indeterminate  sentence  is  the  sen- 
tence of  a  convict  to  confinement  until  in 
the  judgment  of  some  tribunal  he  is  fit  to 
go  out  into  society  again,  until  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  is  likely  to  be  law-abiding.  If 
a  person  is  determined  upon  a  criminal 
life,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for 
him  and  for  society  is  to  confine  him 
where  he  can  do  no  mischief,  and  where 
his  labor  will  pay  for  his  keeping,  so  that 
he  may  not  be  an  expense  to  society  nor 
a  terror  to  it.  And,  logically,  he  should 
be  confined  until  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  he  will  be  a  self-supporting, 
law-abiding  member  of  community.  Now 
the  difficulty  heretofore  has  been  to  deter- 
mine when  a  person  might  safely  be  re- 
leased on  an  indeterminate  sentence.  Un- 
der the  present  prison  system,  if  release 
depended  simply  on  good  behavior,  on  ex- 
ternal observance  of  rules,  most  criminals 
are  shrewd  enough  to  behave  admirably, 
and  to  even  offer  evidence  of  Christian 
conversion,  in  order  to  get  release.  Where 
is  there  a  tribunal  that  could  pass  uj^on 
his  character  ?  The  Elmira  system  com- 
pels a  person  literally  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation.  It  will  take  some  men  a 
longer  and  some  men  a  shorter  time  to  do 
it,  that  is,  to  acquire  such  a  habit  that  for 
a  given  period  they  can  stand  perfect  in 
study,  in  work,  in  conduct.  Under  our 
present  rule  of  determinate  sentences 
there  are  many  incorrigible  cases.  Prob- 
ably there  are  some  natures  incapable  of 
being  changed  to  anything  better.  Let 
sucli  stay  where  they  can  pay  for  their 
living  and  not  injure  society.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  say  of  any  man  that  he  cannot 
be  reached  and  touched  by  discipline,  phys- 
ical, mental,  and  moral,  for  a  longtime  and 


continuous;  that  it  is  impossible  to  drill 
him,  in  years  of  effort,  into  a  habit  of  de- 
cent living  and  a  liking  for  an  orderly 
life.  It  is  impossible,  psychologically  and 
physiologically,  for  a  person  to  obey  rigid 
rules  of  order  and  decency,  to  be  drilled 
in  mental  exercises,  to  be  subject  to  super- 
vision for  intelligent  and  attentive  labor, 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  not 
form  new  habits,  not  be  changed  sensibly 
and  probably  radically.  It  may  be  in 
one  year,  it  may  be  in  ten  years,  but  ul- 
timately habits  will  be  formed,  and  the 
man  can  not,  without  a  greater  or  less  ef- 
fort, be  what  he  was  before  he  was  sub- 
jected to  this  process. 

This  is  the  education  of  which  I  speak ; 
this  is  the  education  which  does  not  fit  or 
incline  a  man  to  be  an  expert  criminal, 
but  which  makes  a  disorderly  life  in  his 
case  improbable.  And  he  himself  deter- 
mines when  he  is  fit  to  go  out  of  confine- 
ment and  out  of  the  discipline  to  which 
he  has  been  subjected.  His  record  shows 
it,  for  his  record  shows  whether  he  has 
acquired  new  habits  and  is  really  changed. 
Of  course  some  tribunal  must  pass  upon 
this  record  and  upon  the  whole  api)ear- 
ance  and  tendency  of  the  man,  but  its 
work  is  comparatively  easy,  and  liable  to 
few  mistakes.  After  release,  of  course 
something  must  be  done  to  place  this  man, 
who  has  acquired  a  habit  of  and  a  liking 
for  a  correct  life,  in  a  position  in  commu- 
nity where  he  h  as  a  chance  to  maintain 
himself.  He  can  not  be  turned  loose  to 
all  temptations  in  face  of  the  contempt  of 
the  world.  But  philanthropy  can  provide 
for  that  as  a  part  of  the  system  which  has 
given  him,  by  long  discipline,  the  habit  of 
decent  living.  And  it  will  happen  that 
when  the  community  understands  this 
system,  the  finding  employment  for  men 
who  have  been  in  State-prison  will  not  be 
so  difficult  as  it  is  now. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  nobody 
likes  to  give  employmentto  or  take  into  any 
position  of  trust  a  convict  released  from 
our  present  prisons.  Commonly  there  is 
less  reason  to  trust  him  than  before  that 
experience.  But  the  case  is  exactly  re- 
versed as  to  a  man  who  has  been  subjected 
for  years  to  the  discipline  I  describe.  Be- 
fore you  complain  of  want  of  sympathy 
in  the  community,  prison  management 
must  show  that  it  has  done  something  to 
deserve  that  sympathy. 

The  key-note  of  the  system,  let  me  re- 
peat, is  the  discipline  of  education  of  the 
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body,  tlie  mind,  and  the  moral  nature, 
applied  simultaneously,  and  continued, 
by  means  of  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
long  enough  to  form  a  habit  of  orderly 
living.  Along  with  this  habit  will  inev- 
itably go  the  taste  for  a  better  life.  The 
man  out  of  jail  who  has  a  love  of  reading 
and  a  habit  of  it  has  one  safeguard  against 
dissipation.  But  when  one  who  has  been 
a  criminal  has  not  only  this  habit,  but  also 
that  of  neatness,  of  order,  of  wholesome 
occupation,  has  lost  something  of  the  in- 
ertness of  body  and  gained  alertness  of 
mind  and  an  interest  in  the  broader  affairs 
of  life,  and  has  at  the  same  time  such  a 
quickening  of  the  moral  faculties  as  will 
enable  him  to  discriminate  between  right 
and  wrong,  he  is  tolerably  well  furnished 
for  the  conflict  of  life. 

We  are  not  expecting  a  Utopia.  We 
know  the  tendency  of  human  nature. 
Even  the  best  bred  and  nurtured  fall  into 
A^ice  and  crime.  All  the  children's  aid 
societies  can  not  dry  up  all  the  sources 
of  criminal  life.  We  shall  have  criminals 
and  the  sad  necessity  of  prisons.  But  we 
certainly  can  practice  some  economy  in 
dealing  with  the  one  and  in  administering 
the  other;  we  can  arrive  at  a  sensible, 
philosophic  basis  of  action,  and  not  go 


on  wasting  our  energies  and  disappointing 
our  sentimentality  by  the  present  unphil- 
osophical  and  inadequate  if  not  hap-liaz- 
ard  methods. 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  one 
topic — is  there  in  the  Elmira  system  a 
philosophical  basis  for  us  to  work  on  in 
prison  reform  ?  It  seems  to  me  there  is. 
Observation  teaches  that  there  is  little  ef- 
ficacy in  any  desultory  attempts  to  teach 
prisoners  certain  knowledges,  or  in  any 
mere  bettering  of  their  physical  condi- 
tion. The  only  thing  likely  to  tell  is  a 
rigid  discipline  bearing  upon  the  whole 
nature  of  the  man. 

Well,  this  system  is,  in  combination, 
a  compulsory  workshop,  school,  physical 
gymnasium.  You  may  expect  to  get  ap- 
proximately from  these  the  same  results 
that  you  get  for  boys  and  men  in  shops, 
schools,  gymnasia,  outside  of  prisons.  But 
you  know  how  much  depends  in  your 
industrial  establishment,  in  your  school, 
in  your  drill-room,  upon  the  conductor. 
There  are  many  good  schools :  if  you 
want  a  Rugby,  you  must  have  an  Arnold. 
Now  in  the  prison  system  I  describe,  if 
you  throw  in  sympathy,  some  enthusiasm 
of  humanity,  some  trust  in  man,  you  will 
get  back  as  a  result  what  you  give. 
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TT^HEN  Colville  came  to  himself,  his 
T  T  first  sensation  was  delight  in  the 
softness  and  smoothness  of  the  turf  on 
which  he  lay;  then  the  strange  color  of 
the  grass  commended  itself  to  his  notice ; 
and  j)resently  he  perceived  that  the  thing 
under  his  head  was  a  pillow,  and  that 
he  was  in  bed.  He  was  supported  in 
this  conclusion  by  the  opinion  of  the 
young  man  who  sat  watching  him  a  little 
way  off,  and  who  now  smiled  cheerfully 
at  the  expression  in  the  eyes  which  Col- 
ville turned  inquiringly  upon  him. 

"Where  am  I?"  he  asked,  with  what 
a])peared  to  him  very  unnecessary  feeble- 
ness of  voice. 

The  young  man  begged  his  pardon  in 
Italian,  and  when  Colville  repeated  his 
question  in  that  tongue,  he  told  him  that 
he  was  in  Palazzo  Pinti,  whither  he  had 
been  brought  from  the  scene  of  his  acci- 
dent.   He  added  that  Colville  must  not 


talk  till  the  doctor  had  seen  him  and  giv- 
en him  leave,  and  he  explained  that  he 
was  himself  a  nurse  from  the  hospital, who 
had  been  taking  care  of  him. 

Colville  moved  his  head  and  felt  the 
bandage  upon  it;  he  desisted  in  his  at- 
tempt to  lift  his  right  arm  to  it  before  the 
attendant  could  interfere  in  behalf  of  the 
broken  limb.  He  recalled  dimly  and 
fragmentarily  long  histories  that  he  had 
dreamed,  but  he  forbore  to  ask  how  long 
he  had  been  in  his  present  case,  and  he 
accepted  patiently  the  apparition  of  the 
doctor  and  other  persons  who  came  and 
went,  and  were  at  his  bedside  or  not  there, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  between  the  opening 
and  closing  of  an  eye.  As  the  days  pass- 
ed they  acquired  greater  permanence  and 
maintained  a  more  uninterrupted  identi- 
ty. He  was  able  to  make  quite  sure  of 
Mr.  Morton  and  of  Mr.  Waters;  Mrs.  Bow- 
en  came  in,  leading  Effie,  and  this  gave 
him  a  great  pleasure.    Mrs.  Bowen  seem- 
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ed  to  have  grown  younger  and  better. 
Imogene  was  not  among  the  phantoms 
who  visited  him;  and  he  accepted  her  ab- 
sence as  quiescently  as  he  accepted  the 
presence  of  the  others.  There  was  a  cheer- 
fuhiess  in  those  who  came  that  permitted 
him  no  anxiety,  and  he  was  too  weak  to 
invite  it  by  any  conjecture.  He  consent- 
ed to  be  spared  and  to  spare  himself; 
and  there  were  some  things  about  the  af- 
fair which  gave  him  a  singular  and  per- 
haps not  wholly  sane  content.  One  of 
these  was  the  man-nurse,  who  had  evi- 
dently taken  care  of  him  throughout.  He 
celebrated,  whenever  he  looked  at  this  ca- 
pable person,  his  escape  from  being,  in 
the  odious  helplessness  of  sickness,  a  bur- 
den upon  the  strength  and  sympathy  of  the 
two  women  for  whom  he  had  otherwise 
made  so  much  trouble.  His  satisfaction 
in  this  had  much  to  do  with  his  recov- 
ery, which,  when  it  once  began,  progress- 
ed rapidly  to  a  point  where  he  was  told 
that  Imogene  and  her  mother  were  at  a 
hotel  in  Florence,  waiting  till  he  should 
be  strong  enough  to  see  them.  It  was 
Mrs.  Bowen  who  told  him  this,  with  an 
air  which  she  visibly  strove  to  render 
non-committal  and  impersonal,  but  which 
betrayed,  nevertheless,  a  faint  apprehen- 
sion for  the  effect  uj^on  him.  The  atti- 
tude of  Imogene  and  her  mother  was  cer- 
tainly not  one  to  have  been  expected  of 
people  holding  their  nominal  relation  to 
him,  but  Colville  had  been  revising  his 
impressions  of  events  on  the  day  of  his 
accident;  Imogene's  last  look  came  back 
to  him,  and  he  could  not  think  the  situa- 
tion altogether  unaccountable. 

"Have  I  been  here  a  long  time?"  he 
asked,  as  if  he  had  not  heeded  what  she 
told  him. 

"About  a  fortnight,"  answered  Mrs. 
Bowen. 

"And  Imogene — how  long  has  she  been 
away  ?" 

"Since  they  knew  you  would  get  well." 
"I  will  see  them  any  time,"  he  said, 
quietly. 

"Do  you  think  you  are  strong  enough?" 

"I  shall  never  be  stronger  till  I  have 
seen  them,"  he  returned,  with  a  glance  at 
her.  "Yes;  I  want  them  to  come  to-day. 
I  shall  not  be  excited ;  don't  be  troubled 
— if  you  were  going  to  be,"  he  added, 
"Please  send  to  them  at  once." 

Mrs.  Bowen  hesitated,  but  after  a  mo- 
ment left  the  room.  She  returned  in  half 
an  hour  with  a  lady  who  revealed  even  to 


Colville's  languid  regard  evidences  of  the 
character  which  Mrs.  Bowen  had  attrib- 
uted to  Imogene's  mother.  She  was  a 
large,  robust  person,  laced  to  sufficient 
shapeliness,  and  she  was  well  and  simply 
dressed.  She  entered  the  room  with  a 
waft  of  some  clean,  wholesome  perfume, 
and  a  quiet  temperament  and  perfect 
health  looked  out  of  her  clear,  honest  eyes 
— the  eyes  of  Imogene  Graham,  though 
the  girl's  were  dark  and  the  woman's  were 
blue.  When  Mrs.  Bowen  had  named 
them  to  each  other,  in  withdrawing,  Mrs. 
Graham  took  Colville's  weak  left  hand  in 
her  fresh,  strong  right,  and  then  lifted 
herself  a  chair  to  his  bedside,  and  sat 
down. 

"How do  you  do  to-day,  sir ?"  she  said, 
with  a  touch  of  old-fashioned  respectful- 
ness in  the  last  word.  "Do  you  think 
you  are  quite  strong  enough  to  talk  with 

me  ?" 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Colville,  with  a  faint 
smile.  "At  least  I  can  listen  with  forti- 
tude." 

Mrs.  Graham  was  not  apparently  a  per- 
son adapted  to  joking.  "  "I  don't  know 
whether  it  will  require  much  fortitude  to 
hear  what  I  have  to  say  or  not,"  she  said, 
with  her  keen  gaze  fixed  upon  him.  ' '  It's 
simply  this :  I  am  going  to  take  Imogene 
home." 

She  seemed  to  expect  that  Colville 
would  make  some  reply  to  this,  and  he 
said,  blankly,  "Yes  ?" 

"I  came  out  prepared  to  consent  to 
what  she  wished,  after  I  had  seen  you, 
and  satisfied  myself  that  she  was  not  mis- 
taken ;  for  I  had  always  promised  myself 
that  her  choice  should  be  perfectly  un- 
trammelled, and  I  have  tried  to  bring  her 
up  with  principles  and  ideas  that  would 
enable  her  to  make  a  good  choice." 

"Yes,"  said  Colville  again.  "I'm 
afraid  you  didn't  take  her  temperament 
and  her  youth  into  account,  and  that  she 
disappointed  you." 

"  No,  I  can't  say  that  she  did.  It  isn't 
that  at  all.  I  see  no  reason  to  blame  her 
for  her  choice.  Her  mistake  was  of  an- 
other kind." 

It  appeared  to  Colville  that  this  very 
sensible  and  judicial  lady  found  an  intel- 
lectual pleasure  in  the  analysis  of  the  case, 
which  modified  the  intensity  of  her  ma- 
ternal feeling  in  regard  to  it,  and  that, 
like  many  people  who  talk  well,  she  liked 
to  hear  herself  talk  in  the  presence  of  an- 
other appreciative  listener.    He  did  not 
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offer  to  interrupt  her,  and  she  went  on. 
*'No,  sir,  I  am  not  disappointed  in  her 
choice.  I  think  her  chances  of  happiness 
would  have  been  greater,  in  the  abstract, 
with  one  nearer  her  own  age;  but  that  is 
a  difference  which  other  things  affect  so 
much  that  it  did  not  alarm  me  greatly. 
Some  people  are  younger  at  your  age  than 
at  hers.  No,  sir,  that  is  not  the  point." 
Mrs.  Graham  fetched  a  sigh,  as  if  she 
found  it  easier  to  say  what  was  not  the 
point  than  to  say  what  was,  and  her  clear 
gaze  grew  troubled.  But  she  apparently 
girded  herself  for  the  struggle.  ' '  As  far 
as  you  are  concerned,  Mr.  Colville,  I  have 
not  a  word  to  say.  Your  conduct  tlirough- 
out  has  been  most  high-minded  and  con- 
siderate and  delicate." 

It  is  hard  for  any  man  to  deny  merits 
attributed  to  him,  especially  if  he  has  been 
ascribing  to  himself  the  opposite  demer- 
its. But  Colville  summoned  his  dispersed 
forces  to  protest  against  this. 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  he  cried.  "Anything 
but  that.  My  conduct  has  been  selfish 
and  shameful.  If  you  could  understand 
all—" 

"I  think  I  do  understand  all — at  least 
far  more,  I  regret  to  say,  than  my  daugh- 
ter has  been  willing  to  tell  me.  And  I 
am  more  than  satisfied  with  you.  I  thank 
you  and  honor  you." 

"Oh  no;  don't  say  that,"  pleaded  Col- 
ville.    "I  really  can't  stand  it." 

"And  when  I  came  here  it  was  with 
the  full  intention  of  approving  and  con- 
firming Imogene's  decision.  But  I  was 
met  at  once  by  a  painful  and  surprising 
state  of  things.  You  are  aware  that  you 
have  been  very  sick  ?" 

"Dimly,"  said  Colville. 

"I  found  you  very  sick,  and  I  found 
my  daughter  frantic  at  the  error  which 
she  had  discovered  in  herself — discovered 
too  late,  as  she  felt."  Mrs.  Graham  hesi- 
tated, and  then  added,  abruptly,  "She  had 
found  out  that  she  did  not  love  you." 

"Didn't  love  me?"  repeated  Colville, 
feebly. 

"She  had  been  conscious  of  the  truth 
before,  but  she  had  stifled  her  misgivings 
insanely,  and,  as  I  feel,  almost  wickedly, 
pushing  on,  and  saying  to  herself  that 
when  you  were  married,  then  there  would 
be  no  escape,  and  she  must  love  you." 

"  Poor  girl  !  poor  child!    I  see,  I  see." 

"  But  the  accident  that  was  almost  your 
death  saved  her  from  that  miserable  folly 
and  iniquity.    Yes,"  she  continued,  in 


answer  to  the  protest  in  his  face,  "folly 
and  iniquity.  I  found  her  half  crazed  at 
your  bedside.  She  was  fully  aware  of 
your  danger,  but  while  she  was  feeling 
all  the  remorse  that  she  ought  to  feel — 
that  any  one  could  feel — she  was  more 
and  more  convinced  that  she  never  had 
loved  you  and  never  should.  I  can  give 
you  no  idea  of  her  state  of  mind." 

"Oh,  you  needn't!  you  needn't!  Poor, 
poor  child!" 

"Yes,  a  child  indeed.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  pity  I  felt  for  her —  But  no 
matter  about  that.  She  saw  at  last  that 
if  your  heroic  devotion  to  her"  —  Col- 
ville did  his  best  to  hang  his  pillowed 
head  for  shame — "if  your  present  danger 
did  not  awaken  her  to  some  such  feeling 
for  you  as  she  had  once  imagined  she  had ; 
if  they  both  only  increased  her  despair 
and  self- abhorrence — then  the  case  was  in- 
deed hopeless.  She  was  simply  distract- 
ed. I  had  to  tear  her  away  almost  by 
force.  Sbe  has  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
brain -fever.  And  now  I  have  come  to 
implore,  to  demand" — Mrs.  Graham,  with 
all  her  poise  and  calm,  was  rising  to  the 
hysterical  key — "her  release  from  a  fate 
that  would  be  worse  than  death  for  such 
a  girl,  I  mean  marrying  without  the 
love  of  her  whole  soul.  She  esteems  you, 
she  respects  you,  she  admires  you,  she 
likes  you;  but — "  Mrs.  Graham  pressed 
her  lips  together,  and  her  eyes  shone. 

"She  is  free,"  said  Colville,  and  with 
the  words  a  mighty  load  rolled  from  his 
heart.  ' '  There  is  no  need  to  demand 
anything." 

"I  know." 

"  There  hasn't  been  an  hour,  an  instant, 
during — since  I — we — spoke  together  that 
I  wouldn't  have  released  her  if  I  could 
have  known  what  you  tell  me  now." 

"Of  course ! — of  course !" 

"  I  have  had  my  fears — my  doubts ;  but 
whenever  I  approached  the  point  I  found 
no  avenue  by  which  we  could  reach  a 
clearer  understanding.  I  could  not  say 
much  without  seeming  to  seek  for  myself 
the^. release  I  was  offering  her." 

"Naturally.  And  what  added  to  her 
wretchedness  was  the  suspicion  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  that  she  had  somehow  forced 
herself  upon  you  —  misunderstood  yon, 
and  made  you  say  and  do  things  to  spare 
her  that  you  would  not  have  done  volun- 
tarily," This  was  advanced  tentatively. 
In  the  midst  of  his  sophistications  Colville 
had,  as  most  of  his  sex  have,  a  native, 
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fatal,  helpless  truthfulness,  which  betray- 
ed him  at  the  most  unexpected  moments, 
and  this  must  now  have  appeared  in  his 
countenance.  The  lady  rose  haughtily. 
She  had  apparently  been  considering  him, 
but,  after  all,  she  must  have  been  really 
considering  her  daughter.  "If  anything 
of  the  kind  was  the  case,"  she  said,  "I 
will  ask  you  to  spare  her  the  killing 
knowledge.  It's  quite  enough  for  me  to 
know  it.  And  allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  Col- 
ville,  that  it  would  have  been  far  kinder 
in  you — " 

"Ah,  think,  my  dear  madam!"  he  ex- 
claimed.    "How  could  I  ?" 

She  did  think,  evidently,  and  when  she 
spoke  it  was  with  a  generous  emotion,  in 
which  there  was  no  trace  of  pique. 

"You  couldn't.  You  have  done  right ; 
I  feel  that,  and  I  will  trust  you  to  say  any- 
thing you  will  to  my  daughter." 

"  To  your  daughter  ?  Shall  I  see  her  ?" 

"She  came  with  me.  She  wished  to 
beg  your  forgiveness." 

Colville  lay  silent.  "There  is  no  for- 
giveness to  be  asked  or  granted,"  he  said 
at  length.  "Why  should  she  suffer  the 
pain  of  seeing  me  ? — for  it  would  be  no- 
thing else.  What  do  you  think  ?  Will 
it  do  her  any  good  hereafter  ?  I  don't 
care  for  myself." 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  said 
Mrs.  Graham.  "She  is  a  strange  child. 
She  may  have  some  idea  of  reparation." 

"  Oh,  beseech  her  from  me  not  to  im- 
agine that  any  reparation  is  due !  Where 
there  has  been  an  error  there  must  be 
blame ;  but  wherever  it  lies  in  ours,  I  am 
sure  it  isn't  at  her  door.  Tell  her  I  say 
this ;  tell  her  that  I  acquit  her  with  all  my 
heart  of  every  shadow  of  wrong;  that  I 
am  not  unhappy,  but  glad  for  her  sake 
and  my  own  that  this  has  ended  as  it 
has."  He  stretched  his  left  hand  across 
the  coverlet  to  her,  and  said,  with  the  fee- 
bleness of  exhaustion:  "  Good-by.  Bid 
her  good-by  for  me." 

Mrs.  Graham  pressed  his  hand  and  went 
out.  A  moment  after  the  door  was  flung 
open,  and  Imogene  burst  into  the  room. 
She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  beside  his 
bed.  "I  will pm?/  to  you !"  she  said,  her 
face  intense  with  the  passions  working  in 
her  soul.  She  seemed  choking  with  words 
which  would  not  come;  then,  with  an  in- 
articulate cry  that  must  stand  for  all,  she 
caught  up  the  hand  that  lay  limp  on  the 
coverlet;  she  crushed  it  against  her  lips, 
and  ran  out  of  the  room. 


He  sank  into  a  deathly  torpor,  the  phys- 
ical refusal  of  his  brain  to  take  account 
of  what  had  passed.  When  he  woke 
from  it,  little  Effie  Bowen  was  airily  tip- 
toeing about  the  room,  fondly  retouching 
its  perfect  order.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and 
felt  her  come  to  him  and  smoothe  the  sheet 
softly  under  his  chin.  Then  he  knew  she 
must  be  standing  with  clasped  hands  ad- 
miring the  effect.  Some  one  called  her 
in  whisper  from  the  door.  It  closed,  and 
all  was  still  again. 

XXII. 

Colville  got  himself  out  of  the  comfort 
and  quiet  of  Mrs.  Bo  wen's  house  as  soon 
as  he  could.  He  made  the  more  haste 
because  he  felt  that  if  he  could  have  re- 
mained with  the  smallest  trace  of  self- 
respect,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  stay 
there  forever. 

Even  as  it  was, the  spring  had  advanced 
to  early  summer,  and  the  sun  was  lying 
hot  and  bright  in  the  piazzas,  and  the 
shade  dense  and  cool  in  the  narrow  streets, 
before  he  left  Palazzo  Pinti;  the  Lung' 
Arno  was  a  glare  of  light  that  struck  back 
from  the  curving  line  of  the  buff  houses; 
the  river  had  shrivelled  to  a  rill  in  its 
bed;  the  black  cypresses  were  dim  in  the 
tremor  of  the  distant  air  on  the  hill-slopes 
beyond;  the  olives  seemed  to  swelter  in 
the  sun,  and  the  villa  walls  to  burn  whiter 
and  whiter.  At  evening  the  mosquito 
began  to  wind  his  tiny  horn.  It  was  the 
end  of  May,  and  nearly  everybody  but 
the  Florentines  had  gone  out  of  Florence, 
dispersing  to  Villa  Reggio  by  the  sea,  to 
the  hills  of  Pistoja,  and  to  the  high,  cool 
air  of  Siena.  More  than  once  Colville 
had  said  that  he  was  keeping  Mrs.  Bowen 
after  she  ought  to  have  got  away,  and  she 
had  answered  that  she  liked  hot  weather, 
and  that  this  was  not  comparable  to  the 
heat  of  Washington  in  June.  She  was 
looking  very  well,  and  younger  and  pret- 
tier than  she  had  since  the  first  days  of 
their  i^enewed  acquaintance  in  the  win- 
ter. Her  southern  complexion  enriched 
itself  in  the  sun ;  sometimes  when  she 
came  into  his  room  from  out-doors  the 
straying  brown  hair  curled  into  loose 
rings  on  her  temples,  and  her  cheeks 
glowed  a  deep  red. 

She  said  those  polite  things  to  appease 
him  as  long  as  he  was  not  well  enough 
to  go  away,  but  she  did  not  try  to  detain 
him  after  his  strength  sufficiently  return- 
ed.   It  was  the  blow  on  the  head  that 
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kept  him  longest.  After  his  broken  arm 
and  his  other  bruises  were  quite  healed 
he  was  aware  of  physical  limits  to  think- 
ing of  the  future  or  regretting  the  past, 
and  this  sense  of  his  powerlessness  went 
far  to  reconcile  him  to  a  life  of  present 
inaction  and  oblivion.  Theoretically  he 
ought  to  have  been  devoured  by  remorse 
and  chagrin,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
suffered  very  little  from  either.  Even  in 
people  who  are  in  full  possession  of  their 
capacity  for  mental  anguish  one  observes 
that  after  they  have  undergone  a  certain 
amount  of  pain  they  cease  to  feel. 

Colville  amused  himself  a  good  deal 
with  Effie's  endeavors  to  entertain  him 
and  take  care  of  him.  The  child  was 
with  him  every  moment  that  she  could 
steal  from  her  tasks,  and  her  mother  no 
longer  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  of  her 
devotion.  It  was  understood  that  Effie 
should  joke  and  laugh  with  Mr.  Colville 
as  much  as  she  chose;  that  she  should 
fan  him  as  long  as  he  could  stand  it;  that 
she  should  read  to  him  when  he  woke, 
and  watch  him  when  he  slept.  She 
brought  him  his  breakfast,  she  petted  him 
and  caressed  him,  and  wished  to  make 
him  a  monster  of  dependence  and  self- 
indulgence.  It  seemed  to  grieve  her  that 
he  got  well  so  fast. 

The  last  night  before  he  left  the  house 
she  sat  on  his  knee  by  the  window  look- 
ing out  beyond  the  fire-fly  twinkle  of 
Oltrarno  to  the  silence  and  solid  dark  of 
the  solemn  company  of  hills  beyond. 
They  had  not  lighted  the  lamps  because 
of  the  mosquitoes,  and  they  had  talked 
till  her  head  dropped  against  his  shoulder. 

Mrs.  Bowen  came  in  to  get  her.  ' '  Why, 
is  she  asleep  ?" 

"Yes.  Don't  take  her  yet,"  said  Col- 
ville. 

Mrs.  Bowen  rustled  softly  into  the  chair 
which  Effie  had  left  to  get  into  Colville's 
lap.  Neither  of  them  spoke,  and  he  was 
so  richly  content  with  the  peace,  the  tacit 
sweetness  of  the  little  moment,  that  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  it  silently 
endure  forever.  If  any  troublesome  ques- 
tion of  his  right  to  such  a  moment  of  bliss 
obtruded  itself  upon  him,  he  did  not  con- 
cern himself  with  it, 

"We  shall  have  another  hot  day,  to- 
morrow," said  Mrs.  Bowen  at  length. 
"I  hope  you  will  find  your  room  com- 
fortable." 

"Yes;  it's  at  the  back  of  the  hotel, 
mighty  high  and  wide,  and  no  sun  ever 


comes  into  it  except  when  they  show  it  to 
foreigners  in  winter.  Then  they  get  a 
few  rays  to  enter  as  a  matter  of  business, 
on  condition  that  they  won't  detain  them. 
I  dare  say  I  shall  stay  there  some  time.  I 
suppose  you  will  be  getting  away  from 
Florence  very  soon  ?" 

' '  Yes.  But  I  haven't  decided  Avhere  to 
go  yet." 

"Should  you  like  some  general  expres- 
sion of  my  gratitude  for  all  you've  done 
for  me,  Mrs.  Bowen  ?" 

"No;  I  would  rather  not.  It  has  been 
a  great  pleasure — to  Effie." 

"Oh,  a  luxury  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice."  They  spoke  in  low  tones,  and 
there  was  something  in  the  hush  that  sug- 
gested, to  Colville  the  feasibility  of  taking 
into  his  unoccupied  hand  one  of  the  pretty 
hands  which  the  pale  night  light  showed 
him  lying  in  Mrs.  Bowen's  lap.  But  he 
forbore,  and  only  sighed.  "Well,  then, 
I  will  say  nothing.  But  I  shall  keep  on 
thinking,  all  my  life." 

She  made  no  answer. 

"When  you  are  gone,  I  shall  have  to 
make  the  most  of  Mr.  Waters,"  he  said. 

' '  He  is  going  to  step  all  summer,  I  be- 
lieve." 

"Oh  yes.  When  I  suggested  to  him 
the  other  day  that  he  might  find  it  too 
hot,  he  said  that  he  had  seventy  New  Eng- 
land winters  to  thaw^  out  of  his  blood,  and 
that  all  the  summers  he  had  left  w^ould 
not  be  more  than  he  needed.  One  of  his 
friends  told  him  that  he  could  cook  eggs 
in  his  piazza  in  August,  and  he  said  that 
he  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  cook 
eggs  there.  He's  the  most  delightfully 
expatriated  compatriot  I've  ever  seen." 

"  Do  you  like  it  ?" 

"It's  well  enough  for  him.  Life  has 
no  claims  on  him  any  more.  I  think  it's 
very  pleasant  over  here,  now  that  every- 
body's gone,"  added  Colville,  from  a  con- 
fused resentf  ulness  of  collectively  remem- 
bered Days  and  Afternoons  and  Evenings. 
"How  still  the  night  is !" 

A  few  feet  clapping  by  on  the  pavement 
below  alone  broke  the  hush. 

"Sometimes  I  feel  very  tired  of  it  all, 
and  want  to  get  home,"  sighed  Mrs.  Bow- 
en. 

"Well,  so  do  L" 

"I  can't  believe  it's  right  staying  away 
from  the  country  so  long."  People  often 
say  such  things  in  Europe. 

"No,  I  don't,  either,  if  you've  got  any- 
thing to  do  there." 
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"You  can  always  make  something-  to 
do  there." 

"Oh  yes.''  Some  young*  men,  break- 
ing from  a  street  near  by,  began  to  sing. 
"We  shouldn't  have  that  sort  of  thing  at 
home." 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  pensively. 

"  I  heard  just  such  singing  before  I  fell 
asleep  the  night  after  that  party  at  Ma- 
dame Uccelli's,  and  it  filled  me  with  fury." 

"Why  should  it  do  that?" 

"I  don't  know.  It  seemed  like  voices 
from  our  youth — Lina." 

She  had  no  resentment  of  his  use  of  her 
name  in  the  tone  with  which  she  asked: 
"  Did  you  hate  that  so  much  ?" 

"No;  the  loss  of  it." 

They  both  fetched  a  deep  breath. 

"The  Uccellis  have  a  villa  near  the 
Baths  of  Lucca, "said  Mrs.  Bowen.  "  They 
have  asked  me  to  go." 

"Do  you  think  of  going?"  inquired 
Colville.  "I've  always  fancied  it  must 
be  pleasant  there." 

"No;  I  declined.  Sometimes  I  think 
I  will  just  stay  on  in  Florence." 

"I  dare  say  you'd  find  it  perfectly  com- 
fortable. There's  nothing  like  having  the 
range  of  one's  own  house  in  summer." 
He  looked  out  of  the  window  on  the  blue- 
black  sky. 

" '  And  deepening  through  their  silent  spheres, 
Heaven  over  heaven  rose  the  night,' " 

he  quoted.  "It's  wonderful!  Do  you 
remember  how  I  used  to  read  '  Mariana 
in  the  South'  to  you  and  poor  Jenny? 
How  it  must  have  bored  her !  What  an 
ass  I  was !" 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  breathlessly, 
in  sympathy  with  his  reminiscence  rather 
than  in  agreement  with  his  self-denuncia- 
tion. 

Colville  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  then  she 
began  to  laugh  too,  but  not  quite  willing- 
ly, as  it  seemed. 

Effie  started  from  her  sleep.  ' '  What — 
what  is  it  ?"  she  asked,  stretching  and  shiv- 
ering as  half-wakened  children  do. 

"Bed-time,"  said  her  mother,  promptly, 
taking  her  hand  to  lead  her  away.  "Say 
good-night  to  Mr.  Colville." 

The  child  turned  and  kissed  him. 
"  Good-night,"  she  murmured. 

"Good-night,  you  sleepy  little  soul !"  It 
seemed  to  Colville  that  he  must  be  a  pretty 
good  man,  after  all,  if  this  little  thing 
loved  him  so. 

"Do  you  always  kiss  Mr.  Colville  good- 


night ?"  asked  her  mother  when  she  began 
to  undo  her  hair  for  her  in  her  room. 

"  Sometimes.  Don't  you  think  it's 
nice  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  nice  enough." 

Colville  sat  by  the  window  a  long  time, 
thinking  Mrs.  Bowen  might  come  back; 
but  she  did  not  return. 

Mr.  Waters  came  to  see  him  the  next 
afternoon  at  his  hotel. 

"Are  you  pretty  comfortable  here  ?"  he 
asked. 

"Well,  it's  a  change,"  said  Colville. 
"  I  miss  the  little  one  awfully." 

"She's  a  winning  child,"  admitted  the 
old  man.  "  That  combination  of  conven- 
tionality and  naivete  is  very  captivating. 
I  notice  it  in  the  mother." 

' '  Yes,  the  mother  has  it  too.  Have  you 
seen  them  to-day  ?" 

' '  Yes ;  Mrs.  Bowen  was  sorry  to  be  out 
when  you  came." 

"I  had  the  misfortune  to  miss  them. 
I  had  a  great  mind  to  go  again  to-night." 
The  old  man  said  nothing  to  this.  "The 
fact  is,"  Colville  went  on,  "I'm  so  ha- 
bituated to  being  there  that  I'm  rather 
spoiled." 

"Ah,  it's  a  nice  place,"  Mr.  Waters  ad- 
mitted. 

"Of  course  I  made  all  the  haste  I  could 
to  get  away,  and  I  have  the  reward  of  a 
good  conscience.  But  I  don't  find  that 
the  reward  is  very  great." 

The  old  gentleman  smiled.  "  The  dif- 
ficulty is  to  know  conscience  from  self- 
interest." 

"Oh,  there's  no  doubt  of  it  in  my  case,'^ 
said  Colville.  "  If  I'd  consulted  my  own 
comfort  and  advantage,  I  should  still  be 
at  Palazzo  Pinti." 

' '  I  dare  say  they  would  have  been  glad 
to  keep  you." 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  asked  Col- 
ville, with  sudden  seriousness.  "I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  why.  Have  you  any 
reason — grounds  ?  Pshaw !  I'm  absurd !" 
He  sank  back  into  the  easy- chair  from 
whose  depths  he  had  pulled  himself  in 
the  eagerness  of  his  demand,  and  wiped 
his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief.  "Mr. 
Waters,  you  remember  my  telling  you  of 
my  engagement  to  Miss  Graham  ?" 

"Yes." 

"That  is  broken  off — if  it  were  ever 
really  on.  It  w^as  a  great  mistake  for 
both  of  us — a  tragical  one  for  her,  poor 
child,  a  ridiculous  one  for  me.  My  only 
consolation  is  that  it  icas  a  mistake  and 
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no  more;  but  I  don't  conceal  from  myself 
that  I  mig-ht  have  prevented  it  altogether 
if  I  had  behaved  with  greater  wisdom  and 
dignity  at  the  outset.  But  I'm  afraid  I 
was  flattered  by  an  illusion  of  hers  that 
ouglit  to  have  pained  and  alarmed  me, 
and  the  rest  followed  inevitably,  though 
I  was  always  just  on  the  point  of  escaping 
the  consequences  of  my  weakness  —  my 
wickedness." 

"Ah,  there  is  something  extremely  in- 
teresting in  all  that,"  said  the  old  minis- 
ter, thoughtfully.  "The  situation  used 
to  be  figured  under  the  old  idea  of  a  com- 
pact with  the  devil.  His  debtor  was  al- 
ways on  the  point  of  escaping,  as  you  say, 
but  I  recollect  no  instance  in  which  he 
did  not  pay  at  last.  The  myth  must  have 
arisen  from  man's  recognition  of  the  in- 
exorable sequence  of  effect  from  cause  in 
the  moral  world,  which  even  repentance 
can  not  avert.  Groethe  tries  to  imagine 
an  atonement  for  Faust's  trespass  against 
one  human  soul  in  his  benefactions  to 
the  race  at  large;  but  it  is  a  very  cloudy 
business." 

"It  isn't  quite  a  parallel  case,"  said 
Colville,  rather  sulkily.  He  had,  in  fact, 
suffered  more  under  Mr.  Waters's  gener- 
alization than  he  could  from  a  more  per- 
sonal philosophy  of  the  affair. 

"Oh  no;  I  didn't  think  that,"  consent- 
ed the  old  man. 

"And  I  don't  think  I  shall  undertake 
any  extended  scheme  of  drainage  or  sub- 
soiling  in  atonement  for  my  little  dream," 
Colville  continued,  resenting  the  parity 
of  outline  that  grew  upon  him  in  spite  of 
his  protest.  They  were  both  silent  for  a 
while,  and  then  Colville  cried  out:  "Yes, 
yes ;  they  are  alike.  I  dreamed,  too,  of 
recovering  and  restoring  my  own  lost 
and  broken  past  in  the  love  of  a  young 
soul,  and  it  was  in  essence  the  same  cru- 
elly egotistic  dream;  and  it's  nothing  in 
my  defense  that  it  was  all  formless  and 
undirected  at  first,  and  that  as  soon  as  I 
recognized  it  I  abhorred  it," 

"Oh  yes,  it  is,"  replied  the  old  man, 
with  perfect  equanimity.  "Your  asser- 
tion is  the  hysterical  excess  of  Puritan- 
ism, in  all  times  and  j^laces.  In  the  moral 
world  we  are  responsible  only  for  the 
wrong  that  we  intend.  It  can't  be  other- 
wise." 

"And  the  evil  that's  suffered  from  the 
wrong  we  didn't  intend  ?" 

"  Ah,  perhaps  that  isn't  evil." 
"It's  pain!" 


"It's  pain,  yes." 

"And  to  have  wrung  a  young  and  in- 
nocent heart  with  the  anguish  of  self- 
doubt,  with  the  fear  of  wrong  to  another, 
with  the  shame  of  an  error  such  a's  I  allow- 
ed, x>erhaps  encouraged,  her  to  make — " 

' '  Yes, "  said  the  old  man.  ' '  The  young 
suffer  terribly.  But  they  recover.  Aft- 
erward we  don't  suffer  so  much,  but  we 
don't  recover.  I  wouldn't  defend  you 
against  yourself  if  I  thought  you  serious- 
ly in  the  wi'ong.  If  you  know  yourself 
to  be,  you  shouldn't  let  me." 

Thus  put  upon  his  honor,  Colville  was 
a  long  time  thoughtful.  "How  can  I 
tell?"  he  asked.  "You  know  the  facts; 
you  can  judge." 

"  If  I  were  to  judge  at  all,  I  should  say 
you  were  likely  to  do  a  greater  wrong 
than  any  you  have  committed." 

"I  don't  understand  you." 

"Miss  Graham  is  a  young  girl,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  young  clergyman 
— what  was  his  name  ?" 

' '  Morton.  Do  you  think — do  you  sup- 
pose there  was  anything  in  that?"  de- 
manded Colville,  with  eagerness  that  a 
more  humorous  observer  than  Mr.  Waters 
might  have  found  ludicrous.  ' '  He  was 
an  admirable  young  fellow,  with  an  ex- 
cellent head  and  a  noble  heart.  I  un- 
derrated him  at  one  time,  though  I  recosr- 
nized  his  good  qualities  afterward ;  but  I 
was  afraid  she  did  not  appreciate  him." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  the  old 
man,  with  an  astuteness  of  manner  which 
Colville  thought  authorized  by  some  sort 
of  definite  knowledge. 

"I  would  give  the  world  if  it  were  so !" 
he  cried,  fervently. 

"But  you  are  really  very  much  more 
concerned  in  something  else." 

"  In  what  else  ?" 

' '  Can't  you  imagine  ?" 

"No,"  said  Colville;  but  he  felt  him- 
self growing  very  red  in  the  face. 

"  Then  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

"Yes,  speak!"  And  after  an  interval 
Colville  added,  "  Is  it  anything  about — 
you  hinted  at  something  long  ago — Mrs. 
Bowen  ?" 

"Yes;"  the  old  man  nodded  his  head. 
"  Do  you  owe  her  nothing  ?" 

"  Owe  her  nothing  ?  Everything!  My 
life!  What  self-respect  is  left  me!  Im- 
measurable gratitude!  The  homage  of 
a  man  saved  from  himself  as  far  as  his 
stupidity  and  selfishness  would  permit! 
Why,  I — I  love  her!"    The  words  gave 
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him  courage.  "In  every  breath  and 
pulse !  She  is  the  most  beautiful  and  gra- 
cious and  wisest  and  best  woman  in  the 
world !  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  met 
her  here  in  Florence  last  winter.  Good 
heavens!  I  must  have  always  loved  her! 
But,"  he  added,  falling  from  the  rapture 
of  this  confession, ' '  she  simply  loathes  meP^ 

"It  was  certainly  not  to  your  credit 
that  you  were  willing  at  the  same  time  to 
marry  some  one  else." 

"Willing!  I  wasn't  willing!  I  was 
bound  hand  and  foot !  Yes — I  don't  care 
what  you  think  of  my  weakness — I  was 
not  a  free  agent.  It's  very  well  to  con- 
demn one's  self,  but  it  may  be  carried  too 
far;  injustice  to  others  is  not  the  only  in- 
justice, or  the  worst.  What  I  was  will- 
ing to  do  was  to  keep  my  word — to  prevent 
that  poor  child,  if  possible,  from  ever  find- 
ing out  her  mistake." 

If  Colville  expected  this  heroic  confes- 
sion to  impress  his  listener,  he  was  disap- 
pointed. Mr.  Waters  made  him  no  reply, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  ask,  with  a  degree 
of  sarcastic  impatience,  "I  suppose  you 
scarcely  blame  me  for  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  that  I  blame  people 
for  things.  There  are  times  w^ien  it 
seems  as  if  we  were  all  puppets,  pulled 
this  way  or  that,  without  control  of  our 
own  movements.  Hamlet  was  abl  e  to  brow- 
beat Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  with 
his  business  of  the  pipe;  but  if  they  had 
been  in  a  position  to  answer  they  might 
have  told  him  that  it  required  far  less 
skill  to  play  upon  a  man  than  any  other 
instrument.  Most  of  us,  in  fact,  go  sound- 
ing on  without  any  special  application  of 
breath  or  lingers,  repeating  the  tunes  that 
were  played  originally  upon  other  men. 
It  appears  to  me  that  you  suffered  your- 
self to  do  something  of  the  kind  in  this 
affair.  We  are  a  long  time  learning  to 
act  with  common-sense,  or  even  common 
sanity,  in  what  are  called  matters  of  the 
affections.  A  broken  engagement  may 
be  a  bad  thing  in  some  cases,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  very  best 
tiling  that  could  happen  in  most  cases 
where  it  happens.  The  evil  is  done  long 
before;  the  broken  engagement  is  merely 
sanative,  and  so  far  beneficent." 

The  old  gentleman  rose,  and  Colville, 
dazed  by  the  recognition  of  his  own  cow- 
ardice and  absurdity,  did  not  try  to  de- 
tain him.  But  he  followed  him  down  to 
the  outer  gate  of  the  hotel.  The  after- 
noon sun  was  pouring  into  the  piazza  a 


sea  of  glimmering  heat,  into  which  Mr. 
Waters  plunged  with  the  security  of  a 
salamander.  He  wore  a  broad-brimmed 
Panama  hat,  a  sack-coat  of  black  alpaca, 
and  loose  trousers  of  the  same  material, 
and  Colville  fancied  him  doubly  defended 
against  the  torrid  waves  not  only  by  the 
stored  cold  of  half  a  century  of  winters  at 
Haddam  East  Village,  but  by  an  inner 
coolness  of  spirit,  which  ax^peared  to  dif- 
fuse itself  in  an  appreciable  atmosphere 
about  him.  It  was  not  till  he  was  gone 
that  Colville  found  himself  steeped  in 
perspiration  and  glowing  with  a  strange 
excitement. 

XXIII. 

Colville  went  back  to  his  own  room, 
and  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  suit  of  clothes,  adapted  to 
the  season,  which  had  been  sent  home 
from  the  tailor's  just  before  Mr.  Waters 
came  in.  The  coat  was  of  the  lightest 
serge,  the  trousers  of  a  pearly  gray  tend- 
ing to  lavender,  the  waistcoat  of  cool  white 
duck.  On  his  way  home  from  Palazzo 
Pinti  he  had  stopped  in  Via  Tornabuoni 
and  bought  some  silk  gauze  neck-ties,  of  a 
tasteful  gayety  of  tint  which  he  had  at 
the  time  thought  very  well  of.  But  now, 
as  he  spread  out  the  whole  array  on  his 
bed,  it  seemed  too  emblematic  of  a  light 
and  blameless  spirit  for  his  wear.  He 
ought  to  x^ut  on  something  as  nearly  anal- 
ogous to  sackcloth  as  a  modern  stock  of 
dry-goods  afforded;  he  ought,  at  least,  to 
wear  the  grave  materials  of  his  winter 
costume.  But  they  were  really  insup- 
portable in  this  sudden  access  of  summer. 
Besides,  he  had  grown  thin  during  his 
sickness,  and  the  things  bagged  about 
him.  If  he  were  going  to  see  Mrs.  Bow- 
en  that  evening,  he  ought  to  go  in  some 
decent  shape.  It  was  perhaps  providen- 
tial that  he  had  failed  to  find  her  at  home 
in  the  morning,  when  he  had  ventured 
thither  in  the  clumsy  attire  in  which  he 
had  been  loafing  about  her  drawing-room 
for  the  past  week.  He  now  owed  it  to  her 
to  appear  before  her  as  well  as  he  could. 
How  charmingly  punctilious  she  always 
was  herself ! 

As  he  put  on  his  new  clothes  he  felt  the 
moral  support  which  the  becomingness  of 
dress  alone  can  give.  With  the  blue  silk 
gauze  lightly  tied  under  his  collar,  and  the 
lapels  of  his  thin  coat  thrown  back  to 
admit  his  thumbs  to  his  waistcoat  pock- 
ets, he  felt  almost  cheerful  before  his 
glass.   Should  he  shave  ?  As  once  before, 
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this  important  question  occurred  to  him. 
His  thinness  gave  him  some  advantages 
of  figure,  but  he  thought  that  it  made  his 
face  older.  What  effect  would  cutting 
off  his  beard  have  upon  it  ?  He  had  not 
seen  the  lower  part  of  his  face  for  fifteen 
years.  No  one  could  say  what  recent 
ruin  of  a  double  chin  might  not  be  lurk- 
ing there.  He  decided  not  to  shave,  at 
least  till  after  dinner,  and  after  dinner  he 
was  too  impatient  for  his  visit  to  brook 
the  necessary  delay. 

He  was  shown  into  the  salotto  alone, 
but  Effie  Bo  wen  came  running  in  to  meet 
him.    She  stopped  suddenly,  bridling. 

"  You  never  expected  to  see  me  looking 
quite  so  pretty,"  said  Colville,  tracing  the 
cause  of  her  embarrassment  to  his  sum- 
mer splendor.  ' '  Where  is  your  mam- 
ma ?" 

"She  is  in  the  dining-room,"  replied 
the  child,  getting  hold  of  his  hand.  ' '  She 
wants  you  to  come  and  have  coffee  with 
us." 

' '  By  all  means  —  not  that  I  haven't 
had  coffee  already,  though." 

She  led  the  way,  looking  up  at  him  shy- 
ly over  her  shoulder  as  they  went. 

Mrs.  Bowen  rose,  napkin  in  lap,  and 
gave  him  a  hand  of  welcome.  "How 
are  you  feeling  to-day  ?"  she  asked,  polite- 
ly ignoring  his  finery. 

"  Like  a  new  man,"  he  said.  And  then 
he  added,  to  relieve  the  strain  of  the  situ- 
ation, "Of  the  best  tailor's  make  in  Flor- 
ence." 

"You  look  very  well,"  she  smiled. 

"Oh,  I  always  do  when  I  take  pains," 
said  Colville.  "The  trouble  is  that  I 
don't  always  take  pains.  But  I  thought 
I  would  to-night,  in  calling  upon  a  lady." 

"Effie  will  feel  very  much  flattered," 
said  Mrs.  Bowen. 

' '  Don't  refuse  a  portion  of  the  satisfac- 
tion," he  cried. 

"Oh,  is  it  for  me  too  ?" 

This  gave  Colville  consolation  which 
no  religion  or  philosophy  could  have 
brought  him;  and  his  pleasure  was  not 
marred,  but  rather  heightened,  by  the  lit- 
tle pangs  of  expectation,  bred  by  long  cus- 
tom, that  from  moment  to  moment  Imo- 
gene  would  appear.  She  did  not  appear, 
and  a  thrill  of  security  succeeded  upon 
each  alarm.  He  wished  her  well  with  all 
his  heart;  such  is  the  human  heart  that 
he  wished  her  arrived  home  the  betroth- 
ed of  that  excellent,  that  wholly  unob- 
jectionable young  man,  Mr.  Morton. 


"Will  you  have  a  little  of  the  ice  be- 
fore your  coffee  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Bowen,  pro- 
posing one  of  the  moulded  creams  with 
her  spoon. 

"Yes,  thank  you.  Perhaps  I  will  take 
it  in  place  of  the  coffee.  They  forgot  to 
offer  us  any  ice  at  the  table  dfJiote  this 
evening." 

"This  is  rather  luxurious  for  us,"  said 
Mrs.  Bowen.  "It's  a  compromise  with 
Effie.  She  wanted  me  to  take  her  to  Gia- 
cosa's  this  afternoon." 

"  I  thought  you  would  come,"  whisper- 
ed the  child  to  Colville. 

Her  mother  made  a  little  face  of  mock 
surprise  at  her.  "Don't  give  yourself 
away,  Effie." 

"Why,  let  us  go  to  Giacosa's  too,"  said 
Colville,  taking  the  ice.  "We  shall  be 
the  only  foreigners  there,  and  we  shall 
not  even  feel  ourselves  foreign.  It's  as- 
tonishing how  the  hot  weather  has  dis- 
persed the  tourists.  I  didn't  see  a  Bae- 
deker on  the  whole  way  up  here,  and  I 
walked  down  Via  Tornabuoni,  across 
through  Porta  Rosso,  and  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria,  and  the  Uffizzi.  You've  no  idea 
how  comfortable  and  home-like  it  was — 
all  the  statues  loafing  about  in  their  shirt 
sleeves,  and  the  objects  of  interest  stretch- 
ing arid  yawning  round,  and  having  a 
good  rest  after  their  winter's  work." 

Effie  understood  Colville's  way  of  talk- 
ing well  enough  to  enjoy  this;  her  mo- 
ther did  not  laugh. 

"Walked?"  she  asked. 

"Certainly.    Why  not?" 

"You  are  getting  well  again.  You'll 
soon  be  gone  too." 

"I've  got  well.  But  as  to  being  gone, 
there's  no  hurry.  I  rather  think  I  shall 
w^ait  now  to  see  how  long  you  stay." 

"We  may  keep  you  all  summer,"  said 
Mrs.  Bowen,  drooping  her  eyelids  indiffer- 
ently. 

"  Oh,  very  well.  All  summer  it  is, 
then.  Mr.  Waters  is  going  to  stay,  and 
he  is  such  a  very  cool  old  gentleman  that 
I  don't  think  one  need  fear  the  wildest 
antics  of  the  mercury  where  he  is," 

When  Colville  had  finished  his  ice, 
Mrs.  Bowen  led  the  way  to  the  salotto; 
and  they  all  sat  down  by  the  window 
there  and  watched  the  sunset  die  on  San 
Miniato.  Tlie  bronze  copy  of  Michel- 
angelo's David,  in  the  Piazzale  below  the 
church,  blackened  in  perfect  relief  against 
the  pink  sky  and  then  faded  against  the 
gray  while  they  talked.    They  w^ere  so 
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domestic  that  Colville  realized  witli  dif- 
ficulty that  this  was  an  image  of  what 
might  be  rather  than  what  really  was; 
the  very  ease  with  w^hich  he  could  appar- 
ently close  his  hand  upon  the  happiness 
within  his  grasp  unnerved  him.  The  talk 
strayed  hither  and  thither,  and  went  and 
came  aimlessly.  A  sound  of  singing  float- 
ed in  from  the  kitchen,  and.Effie  eagerly 
asked  her  mother  if  she  might  go  and  see 
Maddalena.  Maddalena\s  mother  had 
■come  to  see  her,  and  she  w^as  from  the 
mountains. 

"Yes,  go,"  saidMrs.Bowen;  "but  don't 
stay  too  long." 

"Oh,  I  w^ill  be  back  in  time,"  said  the 
child;  and  Colville  remembered  that  he 
had  proposed  going  to  Giacosa's. 

"Yes;  don't  forget."  He  had  forgot- 
ten it  himself. 

"Maddalena  is  the  cook,"  explained 
Mrs.  Bowen.  "  She  sings  ballads  to  Effie 
that  she  learned  from  her  mother,  and  I 
suppose  Eflfie  wants  to  hear  them  at  first 
hand." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Colville,  dreamily. 

They  were  alone  now,  and  eacli  little 
silence  seemed  freighted  with  a  meaning 
deeper  than  speech. 

"Have  you  seen  Mr.  Waters  to-day?" 
asked  Mrs.  Bowen,  after  one  of  these 
lapses. 

"Yes;  he  came  this  afternoon." 

"He  is  a  very  strange  old  man.  I 
should  think  he  would  be  lonely  here." 

"  He  seems  not  to  be.  He  says  he  finds 
company  in  the  history  of  the  place.  And 
his  satisfaction  at  having  got  out  of  Had- 
dam  East  Village  is  perennial." 

"But  he  Avill  want  to  go  back  there  be- 
fore he  dies." 

"I  don't  know.  He  thinks  not.  He's 
a  strange  old  man,  as  you  say.  He  has 
the  art  of  putting  all  sorts  of  ideas  into 
people's  heads.  Do  you  know  what  we 
talked  about  this  afternoon  ?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  murmured  Mrs.  Bowen. 

"About  you.  And  he  encouraged  me 
to  believe — imagine — that  I  might  speak 
to  you — ask — tell  you  that — I  loved  you, 
Lina."  He  leaned  forward  and  took  one 
of  the  hands  that  lay  in  her  lap.  It  trem- 
bled with  a  violence  inconceivable  in  re- 
lation to  the  perfect  quiet  of  her  attitude. 
But  she  did  Jiot  try  to  take  it  away. 
"Could  you — do  you  love  me?" 

"Yes,"  she  whispered;  but  here  she 
sprang  up  and  slipped  from  his  hold  alto- 
gether as,  with  an  inarticulate  cry  of  rapt- 


ure, he  released  her  hand  to  take  her  in 
his  arms. 

He  followed  her  a  pace  or  two.  "And 
you  will — will  be  my  wife  ?"  he  pursued, 
eagerly. 

"Never!"  she  answered;  and  now  Col- 
ville stopped  short,  while  a  cold  bewilder- 
ment bathed  him  from  head  to  foot.  It 
must  be  some  sort  of  jest,  though  he  could 
not  tell  were  the  humor  was,  and  he  could 
not  treat  it  otherwise  than  seriously. 

' '  Lina,  I  have  loved  you  from  the  first 
moment  that  I  saw  you  this  winter,  and 
Heaven  knows  how  long  before!" 

"Yes;  I  know  that." 

"And  every  moment." 

"Oh,  I  know  that  too." 

*'Even  if  I  had  no  sort  of  hope  that 
you  cared  for  me,  I  loved  you  so  much 
that  i  must  tell  you  before  we  parted — " 

"I  expected  that — I  intended  it." 

"You  intended  it!  and  you  do  love 
me !  And  yet  you  won't —  Ah,  I  don't 
understand !" 

"How  could  you  understand?  I  love 
you — I  blush  and  burn  for  shame  to  think 
that  I  love  you.  But  I  will  never  marry 
you:  I  can  at  least  help  doing  that,  and 
I  can  still  keej)  some  little  trace  of  self- 
respect.  How  you  must  really  despise 
me,  to  think  of  anything  else,  after  all 
that  has  happened !  Did  you  suppose 
that  I  was  merely  waiting  till  that  poor 
girl's  back  was  turned,  as  you  w^ere  ?  Oh, 
how  can  you  be  yourself,  and  still  be  your- 
self ?  Yes,  Jenny  Wheelwright  was  right. 
You  are  too  much  of  a  mixture,  Theodore 
Colville" — her  calling  him  so  showed  how 
often  she  had  thought  of  him  so — "too 
much  for  her,  too  much  for  Imogene,  too 
much  for  me;  too  much  for  any  woman 
except  some  wretched  creature  who  enjoys 
being  trampled  on  and  dragged  through 
the  dust,  as  you  have  dragged  me." 

"J  dragged  you  through  the  dust? 
There  hasn't  been  a  moment  in  the  past 
six  months  when  I  wouldn't  have  rolled 
myself  in  it  to  please  you." 

"  Oh,  I  knew  that  well  enough!  And 
do  you  think  that  was  flattering  to  me  ?" 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
only  know  that  I  love  you,  and  that  I 
couldn't  help  wishing  to  show  it  even 
when  I  wouldn't  acknowledge  it  to  myself. 
That  is  all.  And  now  when  I  am  free  to 
speak,  and  you  own  that  you  love  me,  you 
won't —  I  give  it  up!"  he  cried,  desper- 
ately. But  in  the  next  breath  he  implored, 
^'Why  do  you  drive  me  from  you,  Lina?" 
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"Because  you  have  liumiliated  me  too 
much."  She  was  perfectly  steady,  but  he 
knew  her  so  well  that  in  the  twilight  he 
knew  what  bitterness  there  must  be  in  the 
smile  which  she  must  be  keeping  on  her 
lips.  "I  was  here  in  the  place  of  her  mo- 
ther, her  best  friend,  and  you  made  me 
treat  her  like  an  enemy.  You  made  me 
betray  her  and  cast  her  off." 

"I  ?" 

"Yes,  you!  I  knew  from  the  very 
first  that  you  did  not  really  care  for  her, 
that  you  were  playing  with  yourself,  as 
you  were  playing  with  her,  and  I  ought 
to  have  warned  her." 

"It  appears  to  me  you  did  warn  her," 
said  Colville,  with  some  resentful  return 
of  courage. 

"I  tried,"  she  said,  simply,  "and  it 
made  it  worse.  It  made  it  worse  because 
I  knew  that  I  was  acting  for  my  own 
sake  more  than  hers,  because  I  wasn't — 
disinterested."  There  was  something  in 
this  explanation,  serious,  tragic,  as  it  was 
to  Mrs.  Bo  wen,  which  made  Colville  laugh. 
She  might  have  had  some  perception  of 
its  effect  to  him,  or  it  may  have  been  mere- 
ly from  a  hysterical  helplessness,  but  she 
laughed  too  a  little. 

"But  why,"  he  gathered  courage  to 
ask,  ' '  do  you  still  dwell  upon  that  ?  Mr. 
Waters  told  me  that  Mr.  Morton — that 
there  was — " 

"He  is  mistaken.  He  offered  himself, 
and  she  refused  him.    He  told  me." 

"Oh!" 

"Do  you  think  she  would  do  otherwise, 
with  you  lying  here  between  life  and  death  ? 
No:  you  can  have  no  hope  from  that." 

Colville,  in  fact,  had  none.  This  blow 
crushed  and  dispersed  him.  He  had  not 
strength  enough  to  feel  resentment  against 
Mr.  Waters  for  misleading  him  with  this 
ignis  fatuus. 

"No  one  warned  him,  and  it  came  to 
that,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen.  "It  was  of  a 
piece  with  the  whole  affair.  I  was  weak 
in  that  too." 

Colville  did  not  attempt  to  reply  on  this 
point.  He  feebly  reverted  to  the  inquiry 
regarding  himself,  and  was  far  enough 
from  mirth  in  resuming  it. 

"I  couldn't  imagine,"  he  said,  "that 
you  cared  anything  for  me  when  you 
warned  another  against  me.    If  I  could — " 

"You  put  me  in  a  false  position  from 
the  beginning.  I  ought  to  have  sympa- 
thized with  her  and  lielped  her,  instead  of 
making  the  poor  child  feel  that  somehow 


I  hated  her.  I  couldn't  even  put  her  on 
guard  against  herself,  though  I  knew  all 
along  that  she  didn't  really  care  for  you, 
but  was  just  in  love  with  her  own  fancy 
for  you.  Even  after  you  v/ere  engaged  I 
ought  to  have  broken  it  off ;  I  ought  to 
have  been  frank  with  her ;  it  was  my  duty ; 
but  I  couldn't  without  feeling  that  I  was 
acting  for  myself  too,  and  I  would  not 
submit  to  that  degradation.  No !  I  would 
rather  have  died.  I  dare  say  you  don't  un- 
derstand. How  could  you  ?  You  are  a 
man,  and  the  kind  of  man  who  couldn't. 
At  every  point  you  made  me  violate  every 
principle  that  was  dear  to  me.  I  loathed 
myself  for  caring  for  a  man  who  was  in 
iove  with  me  when  he  was  engaged  to 
another.  Don't  think  it  was  gratifying 
to  me.  It  was  detestable;  and  yet  I  did 
let  you  see  that  I  cared  for  you.  Yes,  I 
even  tried  to  make  you  care  for  me — false- 
ly, cruelly,  treacherously." 

"You  didn't  have  to  try  very  hard," 
said  Colville,  with  a  sort  of  cold  resigna- 
tion to  his  fate. 

' '  Oh  no ;  you  were  quite  ready  for  any 
hint.  I  could  have  told  her  for  her  own 
sake  that  she  didn't  love  you,  but  that 
would  have  been  for  my  sake  too;  and  I 
w^ould  have  told  you  if  I  hadn't  cared  for 
you  and  known  how  you  cared  for  me. 
I've  saved  at  least  the  consciousness  of 
this  from  the  wreck." 

"I  don't  think  it's  a  great  treasure," 
said  Colville.  "I  wish  that  you  had  saved 
the  consciousness  of  having  been  frank 
even  to  your  own  advantage." 

"Do  you  dare  to  reproach  me, Theodore 
Colville  ?  But  perhaps  I've  deserved  this 
too." 

"No,  Lina,  you  certainly  don't  deserve 
it,  if  it's  unkindness,  from  me.  I  won't  af- 
flict you  with  my  presence:  but  will  you 
listen  to  me  before  I  go  ?" 

She  sank  into  a  chair  in  sign  of  assent. 
He  also  sat  down.  He  had  a  dim  impres- 
sion that  he  could  talk  better  if  he  took 
her  hand,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  ask 
for  it.  He  contented  himself  with  fixing 
hi^  eyes  upon  as  much  of  her  face  as  he 
could  make  out  in  the  dusk,  a  pale  blur 
in  a  vague  outline  of  dark. 

"I  want  to  assure  you,  Lina — Lina,  my 
love,  my  dearest,  as  I  shall  call  you  for 
the  first  and* last  time! — that  I  do  under- 
stand everything,  as  delicately  and  fully 
as  you  could  wish,  all  that  you  have  ex- 
pressed and  all  that  you  have  left  unsaid. 
I  understand  how  high  and  pure  your 
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ideals  of  duty  are,  and  how  heroically, 
angelically,  you  have  strugg-led  to  fulfill 
them,  broken  and  borne  down  by  my 
clumsy  and  stupid  selfishness  from  the 
start.  I  want  you  to  believe,  my  dearest 
love — you  must  forgive  me! — that  if  I 
didn't  see  everything  at  the  time,  I  do  see 
it  now,  and  that  I  prize  the  love  you  kept 
from  me  far  more  than  any  love  you 
could  have  given  me  to  the  loss  of  your 
self-respect.  It  isn't  logic — it  sounds  more 
like  nonsense,  I  am  afraid — but  you  know 
what  I  mean  by  it.  You  are  more  perfect, 
more  lovely,  to  me  than  any  being  in  the 
world,  and  I  accept  whatever  fate  you 
choose  for  me.  I  would  not  win  you 
against  your  will  if  I  could.  You  are 
sacred  to  me.  If  you  say  we  must  part,  I 
know  that  you  speak  from  a  finer  discern- 
ment than  mine,  and  I  submit.  I  will  try 
to  console  myself  with  the  thought  of 
your  love,  if  I  may  not  have  you.  Yes,  I 
submit." 

His  instinct  of  forbearance  had  served 
him  better  than  the  subtlest  art.  His 
submission  was  the  best  defense.  He  rose 
with  a  real  dignity,  and  she  rose  also. 
"Remember,"  he  said,  "  that  I  confess  all 
you  accuse  me  of,  and  that  I  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  what  you  do — because  you 
do  it."  He  put  out  his  hand  and  took  the 
hand  which  hung  nerveless  at  her  side. 
"You  are  quite  right.  Good-by."  He 
hesitated  a  moment.  "May  I  kiss  you, 
Lina  ?"  He  drew  her  to  him,  and  she  let 
him  kiss  her  on  the  lips. 

"Good-by,"  she  whispered.    "Go — " 

"  I  am  going." 

Effie  Bo  wen  ran  into  the  room  from  the 
kitchen.  "Aren't  you  going  to  take — " 
She  stopped  and  turned  to  her  mother. 
She  must  not  remind  Mr.  Colville  of  his 
invitation;  that  was  what  her  gesture  ex- 
pressed. 

Colville  would  not  say  anything.  He 
would  not  seize  his  advantage,  and  play 
upon  the  mother's  heart  through  the  feel- 
ings of  her  child,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  tempted  to  prolong  the  situa- 
tion by  any  means.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Bowen 
divined  both  the  temptation  and  the  re- 
sistance. "  Tell  her,"  she  said,  and  turn- 
ed away. 

"I  can't  go  with  you  to-night,  Effie,"  he 
said,  stooping  toward  her  for  the  inquiring 
kiss  that  she  gave  him.  "I  am — going 
away,  and  I  must  say  good-by." 

The  solemnity  of  his  voice  alarmed  her. 
"  Going  away!"  she  repeated. 


' '  Yes — away  from  Florence.  I'm  afraid 
I  shall  not  see  you  again." 

The  child  turned  from  him  to  her  mo- 
ther again,  who  stood  motionless.  Then, 
as  if  the  whole  calamitous  fact  had  sud- 
denly flashed  upon  her,  she  plunged  her 
face  against  her  mother's  breast.  ' '  I  can't 
bear  it !"  she  sobbed  out ;  and  the  reticence 
of  her  lamentation  told  more  than  a  storm 
of  cries  and  prayers. 

Colville  wavered. 

"  Oh,  you  must  stay!"  said  Lina,  in  the 
self-contemptuous  voice  of  a  woman  who 
falls  below  her  ideal  of  herself. 

xxiy. 

In  the  levities  which  the  most  un- 
deserving husbands  permit  themselves 
with  the  severest  of  wives,  there  were 
times  after  their  marriage  when  Colville 
accused  Lina  of  never  really  intending 
to  drive  him  away,  but  of  meaning,  after 
a  disciplinary  ordeal,  to  marry  him  in  re- 
ward of  his  tested  self-sacrifice  and  obe- 
dience. He  said  that  if  the  appearance 
of  Effie  was  not  a  coup  de  theatre  con- 
trived beforehand,  it  was  an  accident  of 
no  consequence  whatever;  that  if  she  had 
not  come  in  at  that  moment,  her  mother 
would  have  found  some  other  pretext  for 
detaining  him.  This  is  a  point  which  I 
would  not  presume  to  decide.  I  only  know 
that  they  were  married  early  in  June  be- 
fore the  syndic  of  Florence,  who  tied  a 
tricolor  sash  round  his  ample  waist  for 
the  purpose,  and  never  looked  more  pater- 
nal or  venerable  than  when  giving  the 
sanction  of  tlie  Italian  state  to  their  union. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  Mi'S. 
Colville  was  contented  with  the  civil  rite, 
though  Colville  may  have  thought  it  quite 
sufficient.  The  religious  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  English  chapel,  the  assistant 
clergyman  officiating  in  the  absence  of 
the  incumbent,  who  had  already  gone  out 
of  town. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Waters  gave  away  the 
bride,  and  then  went  home  to  Palazzo 
Pinti  with  the  party,  the  single  and  singu- 
larly honored  guest  at  their  wedding  feast, 
for  which  EfRe  Bowen  went  with  Colville 
to  Giacosa's  to  order  the  ices  in  person. 
She  has  never  regretted  her  clioice  of  a 
step-father,  though  when  Colville  asked 
her  how  she  would  like  him  in  that  rela- 
tion she  had  a  moment  of  hesitation,  in 
which  slie  reconciled  herself  to  it;  as  to 
him  she  had  no  misgivings.  He  has  some- 
times found  himself  the  object  of  little 
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jealousies  on  her  part,  but  by  promptly  de- 
ciding all  questions  between  her  and  her 
mother  in  Effie's  favor,  he  has  convinced 
her  of  the  groundlessness  of  her  suspi- 
cions. 

In  the  absence  of  any  social  pressure  to 
the  contrary,  the  Colvilles  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Palazzo  Pinti.  Before  their  fel- 
low-sojourners  returned  from  the  villeggia- 
ture  in  the  fall,  however,  they  had  turned 
their  faces  southward,  and  they  are  now 
in  Rome,  where,  arriving  as  a  married 
couple,  there  was  no  inquiry  and  no  in- 
terest in  their  past. 

It  is  best  to  be  honest,  and  own  that  the 
affair  with  Imogene  has  been  the  grain  of 
sand  to  them.  No  one  was  to  blame,  or 
very  much  to  blame;  even  Mrs.  Colville 
says  that.  It  was  a  thing  that  happened, 
but  one  would  rather  it  had  not  happened. 

Last  winter,  however,  Mrs.  Colville  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mrs.  Graham  w^liicli 
suggested,  if  it  did  not  impart,  consola- 
tion.    "Mr.  Morton  was  here  the  other 


day,  and  spent  the  morning.  He  has  a 
parish  at  Erie,  and  there  is  talk  of  his 
coming  to  Buffalo." 

"Oh,  Heaven  grant  it!"  said  Colville, 
with  sudden  piety. 

"  Why  ?"  demanded  his  wife. 

"Well,  I  wish  she  was  married." 

' '  You  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  her." 

It  took  him  some  time  to  realize  that 
this  was  the  fact. 

"No,"  he  confessed;  "but  what  do  you 
think  about  it  V 

"There  is  no  telling.  W^e  are  such 
simpletons  I  If  a  man  will  keep  on  long 
enough —  But  if  it  isn't  Mr.  Morton,  it 
will  be  some  one  else — some  young  per- 
son." 

Colville  rose  and  went  round  the  break- 
fast table  to  her.  "I  hope  so,"  he  said. 
"J  have  married  a  young  person,  and  it 
would  only  be  fair." 

This  magnanimity  was  irresistible, 

THE  END. 


THE  TAZIEH,  OR  PASSION  PLAY  OF  PERSIA. 

BY  S.  G.  W.  BENJAMIN. 


ONE  of  the  least  known  but  most  re- 
markable religious  phenomena  of  the 
age  is  the  Tazieh,  or  Passion  Play  of  Persia. 
But  in  order  to  give  an  intelligible  de- 
scription of  the  Tazieh  it  is  first  necessary 
to  tax  the  patience  of  the  reader  with  the 
repetition  of  a  few  salient  points  attend- 
ing the  rise  of  Mohammedanism. 

After  the  death  of  Mohammed,  the  suc- 
cession was  disputed.  It  belonged  by 
natural  right  to  Ali,  who  was  married  to 
E'athimeh,  the  only  surviving  daughter 
of  the  Prophet.  But  it  w^as  not  until  the 
accession  and  assassination  of  Abu  Bekr, 
Omar,  and  Othman  that  Ali  was  finally 
elected  to  the  caliphate.  Even  then  he 
was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  long-de- 
ferred honors  without  deadly  opposition. 
But  after  crushing  two  rivals,  Ali  found 
himself  unable  to  overcome  Muliaviyeh. 
It  was  at  Damascus  that  the  latter,  an 
astute  chieftain,  had  established  the  cal- 
iphate in  the  line  of  the  Ommiades. 
When  Ali  was  in  turn  assassinated,  his 
oldest  son,  Hassan,  assumed  the  caliphate 
at  Medina.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  he  marched  to  encounter  Muliaviyeh. 
The  enthusiasm  of  his  forces  promised  vic- 


tory ;  but  Hassan  was  a  man  of  peaceable 
disposition,  and  he  now  proposed  to  abdi- 
cate in  favor  of  Muhaviyeh,  reserving  the 
succession  for  himself  after  the  death  of 
the  latter.  But  Yezid,  the  son  of  Muliavi- 
yeh, caused  Hassan  to  be  poisoned  by  one 
of  his  wives. 

The  accession  of  Yezid  was  accepted  by 
the  various  provinces  of  the  now  exten- 
sive dominions  of  Islam,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Medina  and  Mecca,  and  the  Per- 
sian satrapy  of  w^hich  Bagdad  and  Cufa 
were  chief  cities,  which  gave  in  their  al- 
legiance to  Hussein,  the  brother  of  Has- 
san, and,  like  him,  a  grandson  of  the 
Prophet,  by  the  same  mother.  Hussein 
was  a  man  of  different  metal  from  Has- 
san, and  he  therefore  boldly  prepared  for 
a  final  conflict  that  was  to  decide  the 
claims  of  the  Aliites  and  the  Ommiades. 

Escaping  from  Medina,  Hussein  hasten- 
ed with  his  family  toward  Cufa.  Ali  had 
made  that  city  his  capital;  he  was  buried 
in  the  sacred  shrine  of  Kerbelah,  near 
that  city,  and  it  was  natural  that  Hussein 
should  now  rely  on  the  professed  alle- 
giance of  the  people  of  Cufa,  who  warmly 
invited  him  to  proceed  thither,  promising 
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him  every  support  in  the  approaching-  de- 
cision of  arms.  But  the  Cufaites  were  pro- 
verbially volatile  and  unstable.  To-day 
one  thing",  to-morrow  another,  they  had 
hardly  sent  a  pressing-  invitation  to  Hus- 
sein to  resort  to  their  city,  when  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  diverted  from 
their  purpose  by  a  messenger  sent  by  Ye- 
zid,  and  tamely  allowed  an  army  to  be 
sent  to  crush  Hussein.  There  was  suspi- 
cion in  the  air;  the  known  fickleness  of 
the  people  of  Cufa  sug-gested  the  utmost 
caution ;  and  Hussein  was  urged  to  delay 
his  departure,  or  at  least  to  leave  his 
family  behind.  But  Hussein  was  a  true 
believer  in  predestination.  "What  is 
written  is  written,"  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Koran.  Of  what  worth  is  faith  if  it  will 
not  bear  the  test  in  the  hour  of  trial  ? 
Therefore,  with  his  family  and  a  small 
troop  of  horse,  Hussein  went  forth  un- 
flinchingly to  meet  his  doom. 

The  heroism  of  Hussein  was  the  more 
remarkable  because  from  the  outset  of  his 
journey  he  was  oppressed  by  a  presenti- 
ment of  death  stalking  across  the  desert 
and  rapidly  overtaking  the  small  troop 
of  devoted  victims  wearily  marching  to 
the  grave.  On  the  low  banks  of  the 
tawny  Euphrates,  the  scene  of  so  many 
tragedies  of  the  long-forgotten  ages,  the 
despairing  band  was  brought  to  a  halt  by 
the  army  which  had  been  sent  to  inter- 
cept its  progress.  The  negotiations  which 
followed  proved  futile,  for  the  general  of 
Yezid,  the  fierce  emir  Obeid  Allah,  would 
accept  of  nothing  short  of  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  preceded  by  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Yezid.  The  four  brothers 
of  Hussein  and  all  his  companions  also 
declined  to  accept  the  safe-conduct  offered 
to  them  on  these  conditions. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  had  plant- 
ed themselves  between  the  camp  of  Hus- 
sein and  the  Euphrates,  and  to  the  other 
horrors  of  the  terrible  hour  was  now  add- 
ed that  of  thirst  in  a  land  quivering  witii 
intolerable  heat.  The  last  night  in  the 
little  camp  was  one  of  solemn  prepara- 
tion, of  brooding  gloom,  and  portentous 
dreams.  Hussein  and  Zeineb,  brother 
and  sister,  held  mournful  converse  on  the 
terrors  of  tlie  morrow,  the  day  that  should 
see  the  destruction  of  the  family  of  the 
Prophet  of  God.  Around  them  gathered 
their  children  and  kinsfolk  and  the  small 
band  of  faithful  defenders.  Hussein  urged 
them  to  fly  while  there  was  yet  time, 
for  the  enemy  sought  only  the  life  of  one. 
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his  own.  "Allah  forbid  that  we  desert 
you  now!"  they  all  exclaimed  with  one 
accord. 

The  attack  was  commenced  by  Shemr, 
a  fierce  x^artisan ;  the  combat  continued 
until  the  hour  for  noon  prayer,  when 
there  came  a  cessation  of  arms.  During 
the  truce  Hussein  chanted  the  Song  of 
Fear,  which  is  only  recited  in  moments 
of  extreme  peril.  The  final  catastrophe 
was  not  long  deferred  after  the  resump- 
tion of  the  struggle.  Hussein  fell, pierced 
with  over  thirty  wounds,  and  his  head 
was  struck  off  by  the  ferocious  Shemr, 
who  carried  the  gory  trophy  to  Obeid  Al- 
lah. Zeineb,  with  some  of  the  women 
and  children,  was  spared,  and  eventually 
taken  into  the  presence  of  Yezid.  Yezid 
acted  with  moderation,  and  the  remaining 
descendants  of  the  Prophet  seemed  to  have 
retired  from  further  participation  in  pub- 
lic afi'airs,  content  to  be  religious  teachers 
and  expounders  of  the  Koranic  laws. 

Not  so, however, was  it  with  others,  who, 
although  not  of  the  house  of  Ali,  were 
firm  believers  in  the  rights  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Prophet.  Among  the  foremost 
adherents  of  the  cause  was  Al  Muchtar, 
called  the  Avenger.  Assuming  the  office  of 
vindicator  of  the  memory  and  rights  of 
Ali,  Al  Muchtar  entered  on  a  mission  of 
extermination  against  all  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  slaughter  of  Hussein.  The 
story  of  his  persistent  efforts  and  marvel- 
lous exploits  merits  a  separate  narrative, 
but  it  suffices  to  state  here  that  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  tremendous  task  Al 
Muchtar  succeeded  so  thoroughly  that,  be- 
sides slaying  nearly  all  the  leaders  in  that 
great  tragedy,  and  an  immense  multitude 
in  numerous  battles,  he  slaughtered  nearly 
threescore  thousand  in  cold  blood. 

The  career  of  Al  Muchtar  is,  however, 
only  an  episode  in  the  great  drama  now 
about  to  follow,  which  was  destined  to  in- 
volve nations  as  actors,  a  great  religious 
phenomenon  directly  resulting  from  the 
tragedy  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  entire  Mohammedan  world  now 
seemed  to  acknowledge  the  sway  of  the 
caliphs  of  the  line  of  Ommiyeh  and  their 
successors.  The  claims  of  Ali  and  his 
family  were  apparently  forgotten.  But 
not  so ;  in  Iran,  or  Persia,  the  sectaries  of 
Ali  were  biding  their  time. 

In  Persia  the  memory  of  Ali  and  his 
unfortunate  family  was  preserved  with 
profound  veneration  by  a  small  and  per- 
secuted sect,  many  of  whom  sealed  their 
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faitli  Avitli  their  blood.  They  called  them- 
selves Sheahs, as  opposed  to  the  Suiiueesor 
orthodox  Mussulmans.  The  fathers  of  this 
devoted  sect  were  the  Twelve  Holy  Imams. 
First  ill  order  was  Ali,  then  his  sons  Has- 
san and  Hussein,  and  after  them  nine  suc- 
cessors, who  became  the  expounders  of  the 
faith,  and  established  the  code  of  laws  based 
on  the  Koran,  which  differs  in  many  points 
from  the  theocratic  code  of  the  Sunnees. 
All  of  the  Twelve  Holy  Imams  suffered 
martyrdom  excepting  the  last;  he  is  call- 
ed El  Mahdi,  or  Maclidee;  he  disappeared 
ages  ago,  and  is  believed  to  be  living  still, 
destined  to  return  once  more  and  reunite 
the  various  sects  of  Islamism.  Hence  the 
interest  that  was  displayed  by  Mohammed- 
ans of  all  sects  in  the  self-styled  Machdee 
of  Soudan. 

Extraordinary  sanctity  attaches  to  the 
tombs  of  the  Holy  Imams;  they  are  re- 
sorted to  by  vast  multitudes  of  pilgrims; 
the  dead  are  sent  long  distances  to  be 
buried  in  the  holy  dust  of  those  sacred 
spots.  The  direct  descendants  of  Fathimeh 
and  Ali  received  the  title  of  Seyed,  Be- 
sides the  Holy  Imams,  the  Seyeds  of  Per- 
sia have  multiplied  until  they  now  num- 
ber many  thousands.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  turbans  and  girdles  of  green 
and  black.  But  for  a  long  period  the 
Sheahs,  or  sectaries  of  Ali  in  Persia,  were 
a  persecuted  sect  of  enthusiasts,  receiving 
scant  tolerance  from  the  numerous  dynas- 
ties which  rapidly  succeeded  each  other, 
and  generally  advocated  the  San  nee  doc- 
trines. After  nine  hundred  years  of  he- 
roic faith  and  endurance,  the  hour  of  tri- 
umph came  to  the  Sheahs,  as  it  comes  to 
all  who  wait  and  believe. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  born  at  Ardebil  a  child 
named  Ismael.  On  his  father's  side  he 
was  descended  from  Muza  Khazim,  the 
seventh  Holy  Imam,  and  was  therefore  in 
the  direct  line  of  descent  from  Fathimeh 
and  Ali.  Ismael  instigated  a  revolt,  in 
which  he  succeeded  in  deposing  the  Kurd- 
ish dynasty.  He  mounted  the  throne  of 
Persia  in  1409,  and  founded  the  dynasty 
of  the  Sufavehs,  the  greatest  she  has  seen 
since  the  time  of  Anushirvan  the  Just. 
Ismael,  as  the  descendant  of  Ali,  caused 
himself  to  be  styled  Shah  Shea-an,  King 
of  the  Sheahs.  Not  only  did  he  consoli- 
date Persia  once  more  into  a  great  empire, 
but  he  also  united  nearly  the  entire  popu- 
lation in  a  common  zeal  for  the  faith  of 
the  sectaries  of  Ali.    The  Mohammedan 


w^orld  soon  learned  not  only  that  Persia 
was  once  more  a  vast  dominant  power, 
but  also  that  she  presented  a  united  front 
against  the  Sunnee  nations  who  surround- 
ed her  on  all  sides. 

Inspired  with  new  zeal  and  national  en- 
thusiasm, the  Persian  Sheahs  of  the  early 
Sufaveh  period  demanded  a  vent  for  their 
sectarian  fervor.  This  they  partially  found 
in  the  celebration  of  the  anniversaries  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  lives  of 
Ali  and  his  descendants.    The  idea  of 
thus  commemorating  these  anniversaries 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  a 
practice  established  by  Muhaviyeh,  the 
first  of  the  line  of  the  Ommiades.  The 
circumstances  connected  with  the  mur- 
der cf  the  third  caliph,  Osman,  were  in 
the  highest  degree  dramatic.  Muhaviyeh 
caused  the  event,  on  each  anniversary,  to 
be  represented  at  his  court  in  Damascus, 
whether  by  recitations  or  dramatic  im- 
personation, or  both,  does  not  appear. 
This  circumstance  very  probably  suggest- 
ed to  the  Persians  a  similar  commemora- 
tion of  the  i3rincipal  events  in  the  lives  of 
the  founders  of  the  Sheah  faith.  "What 
form  of  celebrating  the  death  of  Hussein 
was  in  vogue  before  the  Sufaveh  period 
we  can  only  imagine  from  what  occurred 
with  more  pomp  and  pageantry  under 
that  dynasty.    Tradition  states,  however, 
that  during  the  brief  Dailamee  dynasty, 
about  933  to  986  a.d.,  the  practice  began 
of  commemorating  the  chief  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Sheah  sect  by  lectures  and 
recitations  given  by  prominent  mollahs, 
or  priests,  from  pulpits  erected  in  the  pub- 
lic squares,  or,  by  invitation,  in  the  resi- 
dences of  prominent  citizens,  during  the 
three  holy  months  of  the  Sheah  faith. 
These  recitations  were  called  rhozeh.  The 
rhozeh  recitations  continue  in  full  force 
to  the  present  day.    But  the  zeal  of  the 
Sufaveh  period,  aided  as  it  Avas  by  an  opu- 
lence and  splendor  which  have  rendered 
the  reigns  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  and 
his  successors  almost  proverbial,  quickly 
suggested  more  pomp  and  circumstance 
i]}  the  commemoration  of  tlie  mart^^'dom 
of  the  saints  of  the  Sheah  faith.   Sir  John 
Cliardin,  in  his  generally  reliable  work 
on  Persia  in  that  period,  has  described  the 
spectacle  he  w^itnessed  at  Ispahan  during 
the  holy  month  of  Moharrem.    We  are 
enabled,  from  his  narrative,  to  form  a 
conception  of  the  elaborate  ceremonies 
which  already,  in  the  fifth  reign  of  the 
Sufavehs,  had  become  an  established  cus- 
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torn  at  these  anniversaries.  It  does  not 
appear  from  Lis  description,  however, 
nor  from  anything*  I  can  learn  elsewhere, 
that  any  attempt  was  made  in  that  age  to 
give  a  dramatic  character  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  these  solemn  scenes.  The 
idea  of  dramatizing"  them  appears  to  have 
come  only  gradually,  and  is  still  in  a 
somewhat  nebulous  condition. 

Every  circumstance  connected  w^ith 
this  commemorative  x)eriod  of  public  lam- 
entation is  quite  subordinate  or  subsid- 
iary to  the  great  dramatic  representation 
of  the  tragedy  (the  Tazieli)  which  involved 
the  descendants  of  Ali  and  Fathimeli  in 
one  common  destruction.  The  leading 
purpose  of  this  drama  is  to  represent  the 
slaughter  of  Hussein,  the  son  of  Ali,  and 
his  family. 

It  is  not  easy  for  those  of  other  beliefs 
to  gain  access  to  the  royal  Takieh— for  so 
the  building  is  called  where  the  drama 
called  the  Tazieh  is  unfolded  for  ten  suc- 
cessive days.  Having  been  specially  fa- 
vored by  an  invitation  from  the  Zahiri 
Do.uleh,  a  son-in-law  of  the  Shah,  to  wit- 
ness three  scenes  of  this  extraordinary 
performance,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  a 
faithful  description  of  what  I  actually  saw. 
I  am  convinced,  after  careful  reflection, 
that  one  who  has  seen  the  Tazieh  has  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  of  forming  some 
conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
dramas  of  ancient  Greece  were  placed  on 
the  stage,  and  of  the  efPect  they  produced 
on  the  imaginative  and  more  simple  and 
emotional  audiences  of  that  period,  who 
needed  no  factitious  scenery  or  other  arti- 
ficial aids  to  clothe  the  ideal  with  all  the 
actuality  of  tiie  real. 

I  was  invited  to  attend  on  the  fifth  day 
of  the  Tazieh.  We  arri  ved  at  the  Takieh 
toward  noon.  On  alighting  from  the  car- 
riage I  was  surprised  to  see  an  immense 
circular  building,  as  large  as  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Verona,  solidly  constructed  of 
brick.  Ferauclies,  or  liveried  footmen, 
cleared  the  way  before  us.  Thrashing 
right  and  left,  they  opened  a  lane  through 
the  crowd  that  packed  the  great  portal. 
Entering  a  dark,  vaulted  vestibule,  I 
groped,  or  rather  was  pushed  by  the 
throng,  toward  a  stairway  crowded  with 
servants  whose  masters  had  already  ar- 
rived. We  finally  landed  on  the  first 
gallery,  which  led  around  the  building. 
A  few  steps  in  the  twilight,  and  then  an 
embroidered  curtain  was  raised,  and  I  en- 
tered the  box  of  the  Zahiri  Douleh.  It 


was  in  two  parts,  the  first  higher  than  the 
other;  stepping  into  the  front  and  lower 
division,  I  was  invited  to  sit  or  recline  on 
the  left  of  my  host,  upon  a  superbly  em- 
broidered cushion  of  velvet  (the  seat  of 
honor  is  at  the  left  hand  in  Persia).  The 
walls  of  the  loggia  were  hung  with  cash- 
mere shawls  of  price,  and  the  choicest  of 
rugs  enriched  the  floor.  A  number  of 
Persian  gentlemen  of  lower  rank  occupied 
the  back  part  of  the  apartment;  all  alike 
were  seated  on  their  knees  and  heels — a 
most  painful  position  for  one  not  accus- 
tomed to  it  from  infancy.  Having  will- 
ingly made  a  concession  to  popular  feel- 
ing by  wearing  a  Persian  kolah,  or  black 
conical  cap,  made  of  stuff  imitating  sheep- 
skin, I  was  able  to  sit  at  the  extreme  front 
of  the  box,  and  see  and  be  seen  without 
the  interposition  of  a  screen  of  gauze, 
which  is  required  in  the  case  of  foreigners 
who  are  permitted  occasionally  to  visit 
the  royal  Takieh. 

On  looking  forth  over  the  vast  arena  a 
sight  met  my  gaze  which  was  indeed  rare 
and  extraordinary.  The  interior  of  the 
building  is  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter 
and  some  eighty  feet  high.  An  enormous 
domical  frame  of  timbers,  firmly  spliced 
and  braced  with  iron,  springs  from  the 
w^alls,  giving  support  to  the  awning  which 
protects  the  interior  from  the  sunlight 
and  the  rain.  From  the  centre  of  the 
dome  a  large  chandelier  was  suspended, 
furnished  with  four  electric  burners— a  re- 
cent innovation.  A  more  Oriental  form  of 
illuminating  the  building  was  seen  in  the 
prodigious  number  of  lustres  and  candle- 
sticks, all  of  glass,  and  protected  from  the 
air  by  glass  shades  open  at  the  top,  and 
variously  colored ;  they  were  concentrated 
against  the  wall  in  immense  glittering 
clusters. 

The  arrangement  of  the  boxes,  or,  more 
strictly,  loggias,  was  peculiar.  The  walls 
rarely  indicated  any  serious  attempt  at  dec- 
oration, excepting  in  simple  string  courses 
or  cornices  of  brick,  the  chief  material  ap- 
j)arent,  and  yet  the  general  effect  was  pic- 
turesquely grand,  the  architect  being  evi- 
dently conscious  that  by  merely  following 
the  arrangement  suggested  by  the  aim  in 
view  he  would  achieve  a  noble  architectu- 
ral expression.  On  one  side  the  loggia  of 
the  Shah  raised  the  arch  of  its  broad  win- 
dow to  twice  the  dimensions  of  the  neigh- 
boring loggias.  Opposite,  again,  was  a  row 
of  alcoves  associated  together  by  a  line  of 
semi-Saracenic  archivolts  over  the  win- 
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dows,  whicli  were  concealed  by  a  green 
lattice,  and  framed  with  green  mouldings 
carved  and  gilded;  these  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  wives  of  the  Shah. 

The  entrances  to  the  floor,  or  pit,  differed 
in  width,  the  widest  being  some  thirty  feet ; 
the  arched  roofs  extended  to  a  height  of 
thirty  and  forty  feet  respectively.  These 
vaulted  passages  being,  of  course,  pierced 
through  the  walls,  gave  a  means  for  gau- 
ging the  solidity  of  the  structure,  the 
vv^alls  being  upward  of  fifty  feet  in  thick- 
ness on  the  ground. 

In  the  centre  of  the  arena  was  a  cir- 
cular stage  of  masonry,  raised  three  feet 
high,  and  approaclied  by  two  stairways. 
Attached  to  the  side  of  the  theatre  was  a 
pulpit  of  white  marble  of  the  form  uni- 
versally followed  in  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries, being  simply  a  lofty,  narrow  flight 
of  steps,  protected  by  a  solid  balustrade 
on  each  side,  and  crowned  with  a  canopy. 
The  spiritual  exaltation  or  the  age  and 
rank  of  the  speaker  suggest  from  what 
elevation  he  shall  exhort  the  people  seated 
on  the  pavement  below  him. 

But  I  soon  discovered  that  all  the  archi- 
tectural details  of  this  remarkable  build- 
ing were  secondary  to  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  offered  by  the  assembled  multi- 
tude. The  entire  arena,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  narrow  passage  around  the  stage, 
was  absolutely  packed  with  women — thou- 
sands and  thousands.  At  a  rough  esti- 
mate it  seemed  to  me  nearly  four  thousand 
women  were  seated  on  their  heels  on  the 
earthen  floor,  which  was  made  slightly 
sloping,  in  order  to  enable  those  in  the 
rear  to  see  over  the  heads  of  those  before 
them;  not  that  any  of  them  could  com- 
plain of  high  bonnets  to  obstruct  the  sight, 
for  not  a  bonnet  was  to  be  seen,  nor  ever 
had  been  seen  there.  It  was  a  dense,  com- 
pact mass  of  women  uniformly  dressed  in 
blue-black  mantles,  each  having  a  white 
veil  drawn  tightly  over  the  head  and  face, 
the  only  vent  for  sight  being  a  small  ob- 
long lattice  of  beautifully  worked  lace  di- 
rectly before  the  eyes.  This  was  attached 
to  the  back  of  the  head  by  a  glittering 
buckle,  those  of  the  wealthier  women 
sparkling  with  gold  and  bi'illiants.  This 
is  the  only  vanity  a  Persian  woman  is 
permitted  to  indulge  in  when  abroad. 
They  make  up  for  it  at  home  by  an  extrav- 
agant display  of  rouge  and  jewels — at  least 
so  say  they  who  have  seen  them.  Four 
thousand  whiteheads  and  dark  blue  man- 
tles, and  not  a  face  to  be  seen  !    It  is  unne- 


cessary to  describe  the  confused  chattering 
which  arose  from  this  multitude  of  fair 
ones  Avhile  waiting  for  the  show  to  begin; 
it  goes  without  saying. 

An  amusing  character  in  the  crowd  was 
a  quizzical  old  fellow  with  a  cup  and  a 
jug  of  water,  doling  out  drinks  as  an  act 
of  devotion.  This  he  has  done  for  many 
years  at  the  Tazieh,  in  order  to  remind  the 
people  that  Hussein  suffered  in  his  last 
hours  from  the  agonies  of  thirst.  As  at  a 
Spanish  bull -fight,  venders  of  refresh- 
ments might  be  seen  with  lemonade,  tea, 
and  kalians,  or  water-pipes,  the  latter 
smoked  by  women  as  well  as  men.  The 
masculine  sex  was  in  a  small  minority 
in  the  arena,  and  what  few  men  were 
there  stood  behind  the  compact  army  of 
women.  Most  of  the  men  present  were 
in  the  galleries.  Tea,  coffee,  and  pipes 
were  served  in  our  box  repeatedly,  and 
cigars  for  myself  and  dragoman,  Persians 
preferring  not  to  invite  Christians  to 
smoke  their  kalians.  But  after  the  per- 
formance began,  all  smoking  and  refresh- 
ments were  banned  as  indicating  a  frivol- 
ity inconsistent  with  the  tragical  events 
of  the  drama.  The  interval  of  waiting, 
although  long,  was  neither  tedious  nor  un- 
profitably  employed,  for  from  time  to  time 
some  zealot  gave  vent  to  a  profound  "  Ya 
Ali!  ya  Hussein!"  when  many  voices 
would  join  in,  and  thus  by  gradual  ac- 
cessions of  fervor  expectation  was  inten- 
sified and  piety  increased.  'The  holy  zeal 
of  the  faithful  was  yet  further  stimulated 
by  the  mollahs,  both  old  and  young — one 
a  mere  boy  of  fifteen — who  ascended  the 
pulpit  in  turn,  and  exhorted  the  people 
with  a  rliozeh,  or  religious  rhapsody,  on 
the  virtues  and  martyrdom  of  Ali  and  the 
Twelve  Holy  Imams.  As  in  a  camp-meet- 
ing frequent  Amens  are  heard,  so,  when- 
ever some  especially  eloquent  period  was 
rolled  forth  in  fervid  tones,  responses 
were  heard  from  every  quarter,  now  a 
loud  "Ya  Hussein!"  or  anon  the  sound 
of  some  one  smiting  his  bare  bosom. 

At  length  a  crowd  was  seen  massing  in 
thp  great  entrance  opposite  the  royal  log- 
gia, which  resolved  itself  into  a  procession 
of  nearly  two  hundred  men,  Avho  proved 
to  be  ferauches,  or  servants  of  the  king's 
household.  Led  by  the  head  steward  of 
the  ])alacc,  they  entered  the  theatre  two 
by  two,  slowly  marching  around  the  cir- 
cular stage.  They  were  dressed  in  black 
mourning  livery.  Each  had  the  breast 
bare,  and  with  regular  cadence  as  they 
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marched  tliey  smote  their  bosoms  with 
their  right  hands.  The  skin  was  crimson, 
for  twice  daily  for  five  days  they  had  re- 
peated this  painful  performance.  Tlie 
reader  will  remember  that  at  the  Crucifix- 
ion the  spectators  smote  their  breasts;  it 
has  in  all  ages  been  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  Oriental  ceremonies  for  express- 
ing lamentation.  This  procession,  like  all 
which  followed,  delayed  a  "moment  oppo- 
site the  royal  loggia  and  saluted  the  Shah. 
Directly  after  them  followed  a  confused 
group  of  men  in  Arab  costume,  who  beat 
their  breasts  in  unison  with  a  force  that 
excited  apprehension  lest  they  should  kill 
themselves  by  smiting  over  the  heart  with 
such  continuous  violence.  After  them 
came  a  group  nude  above  the  middle. 
They  held  in  each  hand  a  large  block  of 
hard  wood,  which  they  struck  together 
with  a  sharp,  exasperating  rhythm,  alter- 
nately before  them  and  over  their  heads. 
The  last  two  groups,  like  the  chorus  in 
the  Greek  plays,  were  collectively  sym- 
bolical of  a  class,  representing  in  this  case 
the  wild  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who  from 
afar  beheld  the  march  of  Hussein  through 
their  country,  and  bewailed  without  be- 
ing able  to  assist  the  martyrs  in  their  last 
struggle.  As  the  last  of  the  three  proces- 
sions filed  out  of  the  building,  the  strains 
of  martial  music  burst  on  the  ear,  solemn- 
ly breathing  a  funereal  dirge.  It  was  one 
of  the  military  bands  of  the  Shah,  and 
was  followed  in  steady  procession  by  six 
other  regimental  bands,  each  striking  up 
a  minor  strain  as  the  band  before  it  left 
the  building.  The  last  band  had  ceased 
its  music  and  disappeared,  when,  in  the 
gate  through  which  they  had  entered,  an- 
other group  was  seen  collecting  and  form- 
ing. In  front,  facing  the  audience,  were 
several  children  dressed  in  green;  at  their 
side  warriors  were  gathered,  glittering  in 
the  chain  shirts  and  gold-inlaid  helmets 
of  past  ages.  Suddenly  on  the  solemn  si- 
lence, like  the  trill  of  a  bird  at  night,  came 
the  voice  of  one  of  the  children,  first  low 
and  solemn,  then  rising  to  a  high,  clear 
tone  indescribably  wild  and  thrillingly  pa- 
thetic, chanting  a  tragic  ode  of  remarkable 
effect  and  power.  He  who  has  once  heard 
that  strain  can  never  forget  the  impres- 
sion it  made.  This  song  of  lamentation 
was  an  announcement  to  the  spectators 
that  they  were  to  prepare  themselves  to 
behold  a  soul-moving  tragedy,  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Husse'in  and  the  grandchildren 
of  the  Prophet.    Other  voices  gradually 


joined  in  the  chant,  until  a  sublime  choral 
elegy  pealed  over  the  vast  arena  with  such 
an  agony  of  sound  tViat  it  actually  seemed 
as  if  these  actors  in  this  theatric  scene 
were  actually  giving  expression  to  their 
own  death-song.  Still  chanting,  the  troop 
slowly  entered  the  arena,  and  with  mea- 
sured tread  marched  around  the  stage  and 
ascended  the  platform.  There  they  form- 
ed in  double  ranks,  and  with  low  obei- 
sance paid  their  salutations  to  the  king. 

There  was  no  scenery  on  the  stage ;  the 
only  objects  it  contained  were  such  as  to 
arouse  the  amusement  of  one  who  reflected 
on  what  was  really  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  the  far-away  little  camp  by  the 
banks  of  the  tawny  Euphrates,  where  ages 
ago  the  group  of  martyrs  suffered  with 
thirst,  surrounded  by  savage  liordes,  and 
perished  miserably  on  the  hot  wastes  of 
Mesopotamia.  One  could  scarcely  repress 
a  smile  at  the  chairs  covered  with  beaten 
gold  Avhich  were  brought  from  the  royal 
treasury,  and  the  sofa  and  the  uncouth 
beds  covered  with  canopies  to  represent 
the  tents. 

Hussein  was  represented  by  an  actor 
named  Mollali  Hussein,  who  was  draped 
in  massive  robes  of  green  and  cashmere 
inwrought  with  gold.  His  head  was  cov- 
ered with  a  large  Arabian  turban.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  performance  of  this  day 
he  occupied  one  end  of  a  sofa,  wrapped  in 
melancholy  reflections  on  the  approaching 
doom.  Abbas,  his  brother  by  another  mo- 
ther, was  personated  by  Mirza  Gholam 
Hussein,  who  was  completely  clad  in  a 
Saracenic  coat  of  mail  of  wire  links,  ter- 
minating in  a  white  tunic.  His  head  was 
protected  by  a  grand  helmet  of  olden  time, 
graced  with  plumes.  He  was  of  a  hand- 
some cast  and  finely  shaped,  presenting 
altogether  an  impressive  impersonation  of 
the  romantic  heroes  of  whom  we  read  in 
the  picturesque  pages  of  Oriental  romance. 
Sliemr,  one  of  the  leading  officers  of  the 
enemy,  was  arrayed  in  similar  fashion. 
After  Hussein  and  Abbas  and  Sliemr,  the 
most  prominent  character  of  the  drama 
was  Zeineb,  the  sister  of  Hussein,  whose 
part  was  played  by  an  actor  named  Mollah 
Hussein  Zeineb  Khan.  He  s])oke  in  falset- 
to. Of  course  all  the  female  characters 
were  represented  by  men  and  boys.  Zei- 
neb at  the  opening  of  the  scene  appeared 
shrouded  in  a  thick  mantle,  seated  on  the 
earth,  bemoaning  her  fate.  The  children 
of  the  various  families  gathered  in  the 
camp  also  sat  on  the  sand,  for  the  most 
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part,  representing'  a  feature  of  the  tragedy 
analogous  to  tlie  chorus  of  the  Greek 
plays.  Tlie  entire  performance  was  di- 
rected by  a  prompter,  who  walked  uncon- 
cernedly on  the  stage  and  gave  hints  to 
tlie  players,  or  x)laced  the  younger  actors 
in  their  position.  At  the  proper  moment, 
also,  by  a  motion  of  the  liand,  he  gave  or- 
ders for  the  music  to  strike  up  or  cease. 
But  it  was  curious  how  soon  I  forgot  to 
notice  him  at  all;  indeed,  after  a  short 
time  I  was  scarcely  aware  of  his  presence; 
so  interested  had  I  become  in  the  extraor- 
dinary character  of  all  that  was  going  on 
before  me  that  I  forgot  there  was  no  scen- 
ery, and  seemed  to  myself  to  be  gazing 
upon  actual  events  as  they  once  occurred 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  orchestra  alluded  to  above  consisted 
of  a  band  of  performers  who  are  stationed 
at  the  top  of  the  building,  fortunately,  as 
it  proved,  for  their  instruments  were  ket- 
tle-drums and  long  straight  horns,  harsh 
and  doleful  and  startling  enough  to  wake 
the  dead.  A  signal  from  the  director  at 
the  commencement  of  each  scene  of  the 
Tazieh  awoke  the  confused  war  din  of  the 
kettle-drums,  and  instantly  after  followed 
a  terrific  burst  from  the  horns.  At  the 
close  of  each  scene  the  same  fierce  music 
stimulated  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  the 
faithful,  and  nerved  their  zeal  for  events 
yet  more  tragic  and  sublime. 

The  act  for  this  particular  day  began 
with  a  scene  between  Zeineb  and  Hus- 
sein. In  an  impassioned  colloquy  they 
lamented  their  fate  and  encouraged  each 
other  to  tbe  exercise  of  mutual  fortitude. 
As  the  scene  closed  she  sank  to  the  dust, 
and  throwing  ashes  over  her  head,  lapsed 
into  an  attitude  of  impressive  silence  and 
reflection.  Superb  in  the  representation 
of  lamentation  and  affliction  was  the  scene 
which  followed,  when  the  young  Ali  Ac- 
bar,  son  of  the  dead  Hassan,  heroically 
resolved  to  go  forth  and  fight  his  way  to 
the  river  to  bring  water  for  the  sufferers 
in  the  camp.  Clad  in  armor,  the  youthful 
hero  submitted  himself  as  a  sacrifice,  for 
he  never  expected  to  return;  magnificent 
were  the  pathetic  tones  in  which  he  sang, 
as  it  were,  his  own  requiem.  The  words 
rang  forth  like  a  trumpet  to  the  farthest 
nook  of  the  vast  building,  and  the  response 
came  in  united  wailings  from  the  thou- 
sands gathered  there.  Beginning  in  a 
low  murmur  like  the  sigh  of  a  coming 
gale,  the  strange  sound  arose  and  fell  like 
the  weird  music  of  the  south  wind  in  the 


rigging  of  a  ship  careening  in  a  dark 
night  on  the  swelling  surges  of  an  Atlantic 
storm.  For  several  moments  sobs  and 
sighs,  and  now  and  again  a  half -suppress- 
ed shriek,  swept  from  one  side  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  other;  strong  men  wept;  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  loggia  where  I 
was  seated  except  my  own,  and  I  confess 
that  I  was  not  altogether  unmoved  by  this 
impressive  scene. 

A  milk-white  Arabian  steed  from  the 
I'oyal  stables,  superbly  caparisoned,  was 
now  led  into  the  arena,  and  after  receiv- 
ing the  waving  farewell  of  Hussein  and 
Zeineb  and  the  godspeed  of  the  chorus, 
Ali  Acbar  mounted  and  started  forth  on 
his  perilous  errand.  Instantly  from  sev- 
eral quarters  appeared  a  troop  of  the  en- 
emy, on  horseback  and  on  foot,  armed 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  Avho  crowded  after  in 
fierce  pursuit.  It  was  really  exciting  to 
see  this  mad  race  around  the  arena,  where 
thousands  of  women  were  crowded  down 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  narrow  lane  which 
^vas  thronged  with  fighting  steeds  and 
warriors.  But  no  one  flinched ;  the  horses 
were  well  trained,  and  no  accident  re- 
sulted. Finally  Ali  Acbar  turned  into 
one  of  the  avenues  of  exit  and  disappear- 
ed, surrounded  by  the  pursuing  host.  Nor 
did  he  re-appear,  for  soon  after  he  fell, 
covered  with  wounds. 

Now  followed  a  savage  peal  from  the 
wild  war  horns,  and  Shemp,  the  leader  of 
the  beleaguering  army,  appeared,  clad  in 
complete  armor.  Summoning  the  camp 
to  surrender,  he  proceeded  to  hold  a  long 
colloquy  with  Abbas.  Shemr  had  come 
to  order  Hussein  to  yield,  before  his  out- 
numbered troops  should  be  annihilated  by 
an  overwhelming  host.  Hussein  remained 
at  one  side,  wrapped  in  melancholy  fore- 
bodings, while  Abbas,  with  magnificent 
eloquence,  unconditionally  rejected  terms 
which  implied  the  abandonment  of  the 
claims  of  the  house  of  Ali  and  Fatliimeh 
to  the  caliphate,  and  majestically  flung 
defiance  at  the  foe. 

After  having  seen  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  actors  of  the  age,  I  can  not 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  colloquy 
between  Abbas  and  Shemr  would  do  cred- 
it to  any  stage.  In  parts,  perhaps,  rath- 
er too  declamatory,  it  was  as  a  whole  a 
wonderful  dramatic  episode.  In  closing. 
Abbas,  as  if  endowed  with  prophetic  vi- 
sion, gave  vent  to  a  noble  apostrophe  to  the 
future  splendor  of  Persia,  the  asylum  for 
the  devoted  followers  of  Ali.    These  elo- 
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quent  strophes  called  forth  deep  murmurs 
of  applause.  Waving-  his  mailed  hand 
with  iofty  scorn,  Shemr,  with  equal  dra- 
matic stateliness,  hurled  at  Hussein  the 
responsibility  for  the  disasters  to  come, 
and  remounting-  his  steed,  departed. 

Now  night  came  on;  by  tacit  consent 
the  decisive  conflict  was  deferred  until  the 
following  day,  and  all  in  tlie  camp  slept, 
most  of  them  for  the  last  time  on  earth, 
overpowered  with  anxiety  and  suspense. 
But  while  they  slumbered  they  were  not 
forgotten.  Ali  and  Fathimeh,  the  parents 
of  those  wdio  were  devoted  to  die  for  de- 
fending the  rights  of  the  Prophet's  house, 
could  not  rest  tranquil  in  their  graves.  If 
they  were  powerless  to  avert  the  doom  of 
their  chiklren,  for  "what  is  written  is 
written,"  they  could  at  least  bewail  their 
fate  together.  Sublime  was  the  idea,  one 
probably  never  before  conceived  in  the 
drama— two  figures  shrouded  in  the  cere- 
ments of  the  tomb  conversing-  m  sepul- 
chral accents  on  the  stage.  A  very  dif- 
ficult scene  it  was  indeed  to  represent 
without  the  aid  of  scenery;  but,  notwith- 
standing-, the  effect  was  solemn  and  im- 
pressive. As  Ali  and  Fathimeh  imssed 
out  of  sight,  Shemr  and  one  of  his  gener- 
als appeared  from  the  hostile  army  to  re- 
connoitre the  camp  and  make  plans  for 
brinffino:  the  assault  on  the  morrow  to  a 
successful  issue. 

The  concluding  scene  of  this  act — if  each 
performance  can  be  characterized  by  a 
word  indicating  more  of  sequence  than 
actually  exists  in  the  drama  of  the  Tazieh 
— represented  the  commencement  of  the 
battle.  The  resisting  force  was  typified 
by  the  person  of  Abbas,  who,  after  a  ter- 
rifying burst  of  kettle-drums  and  horns, 
bade  farewell  to  the  little  group  on  the 
stage,  being  first  invested  with  a  white 
mantle  thrown  over  his  shoulders  by 
Hussein.  Immediately  on  mountiiig  his 
charger.  Abbas  encountered  a  numerous 
troop  of  Arabs,  who  fairly  drove  him 
around  the  stage,  until  he  disappeared  for 
a  moment  in  the  wrings,  followed  by  the 
enemy.  When  Abbas  re-appeared  he  pre- 
sented the  aspect  of  one  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  severe  conflict.  One  of  his 
arms  seemed  to  be  hewn  off,  and  his  rai- 
ment was  reeking  with  blood.  Again  the 
enemy  pursued  him,  and  when  he  once 
more  appeared  on  the  scene,  both  arms 
were  gone,  and  wath  drooping  form  he 
barely  sustained  himself  on  the  saddle  of 
the  well-trained  steed,  which  also  moved 


with  languid  and  battered  action.  When 
Abbas  reached  the  camp,  he  was  lifted  by 
wailing  friends  from  the  saddle,  and  fell 
on  the  sand  a  maimed  and  bleeding  form. 
As  the  enemy  swarmed  on  the  scene,  and 
Shemr  raised  his  glittering  cimeter  to 
hew  off  the  head  of  the  j^rostrate  warrior, 
an  extraordinary  w^ail  of  anguish  burst 
with  one  accord  from  the  vast  audience. 
At  that  instant  the  king  arose  to  depart, 
and  at  once  the  scene  closed.  The  wound- 
ed man  sprang  to  his  feet,  the  uplifted 
sword  was  sheathed,  and  with  a  great  tu- 
mult the  audience  surged  toward  the  ave- 
nues of  exit.  Many  of  the  women,  how- 
ever, would  not  leave  until  forced  to  move 
by  the  ushers,  so  anxious  were  they  to  re- 
taiii  their  places  for  the  performance  of 
the  evening,  I  was  told  that  before  leav- 
ing the  building  the  king  sent  a  costly 
garment  to  Mirza  Gholam  Hussein,  the 
actor  who  had  personated  iVbbas,  in  token 
of  the  royal  appreciation  of  the  admirable 
histrionic  ability  he  had  displayed  on  this 
occasion. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  my 
courteous  friend  again  invited  me  to  ac- 
company him.  Throughout  the  ten  days 
during  which  the  Tazieh  is  represented  at 
the  royal  Takieh  there  are  two  acts  or 
performances  each  day — one  in  the  after- 
noon and  one  in  the  evening.  On  the 
evening  in  question  we  arrived  half  an 
hour  before  the  commencement  of  the 
play.  The  audience  was  even  larger  than 
in  the  afternoon,  numbering  fully  10,000, 
but  the  general  effect  was  of  course  some- 
what different,  for  the  immense  interior 
was  now  brilliant  with  the  splendor  of 
many  thousand  candles  gleaming  through 
colored  globes.  Unfortunately  the  elec- 
tric lights  in  the  chandelier  suspended 
over  the  stage,  wdiich  might  have  diffused 
almost  a  daylight  glow  over  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  scene,  were  so  dim  as 
to  be  of  little  use. 

The  reader  will  remember  in  the  historic 
sketch  presented  in  the  earlier  paragraphs 
of  this  paper  the  episode  of  Muchtar  the 
Avenger.  The  performance  of  this  even- 
ing was  intended  to  present  the  devoted 
heroism  of  the  implacable  Muchtar, and  his 
final  triumph  over  Obeid  Allah,  the  im- 
mediate instigator  of  the  slaughter  of  Hus- 
sein. First  Obeid  Allah  was  seen  seated 
in  lordly  fashion  on  his  divan,  giving  ex- 
pression, in  terms  of  insolent  exultation, 
to  the  satisfaction  he  felt  that  at  last  the 
diilicult  task  assigned  to  him  by  his  master 
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Yezid  was  accomplished.  The  tidings  had 
been  brought  him  by  a  swift  messenger 
that  Hussein  liad  perished,  and  that  the 
liouse  of  Muhaviyeh  was  now  firmly  estab- 
lished on  the  throne  whose  foundations 
were  cemented  with  the  blood  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Prophet.  Soon  the  mo- 
notonous beat  of  camel  bells  was  heard,  and 
a  train  of  the  ships  of  the  desert  appear- 
ed. They  bore  Zeineb  and  the  children 
who  had  been  spared  from  the  slaughter, 
and  were  preceded  by  slaves  carrying  the 
heads  of  Hussein,  Abbas,  and  other  heroes 
who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  with  them. 
Obeid  Allah  smote  the  head  of  Hussein, 
and  received  the  captives  with  haughty 
disdain.  But  Zeineb  replied  with  the 
reckless  eloquence  of  despair,  defying 
him  to  complete  his  deeds  of  sacrilege  and 
blood  by  murdering  the  remaining  de- 
scendants of  Ali,  who  were  now  in  his 
power.  With  singular  magnanimity  the 
ferocious  satrap  forbore  to  take  the  fran- 
tic Zeineb  at  her  word,  but  ordered  his 
guards  to  execute  Moslemah,  a  man  of 
Cafa,  who  had  been  blinded  by  the  order 
of  Obeid  Allah  for  adhering  to  the  cause 
of  Ali,  and  who  now,  led  by  his  little 
child,  appeared  before  him  once  more  to 
upbraid  him  for  his  cruelties  and  crimes. 
Twice  the  child  shielded  tlie  father  from 
the  executioners  who  sought  to  hew  him 
down.  At  last  a  fatal  thrust  intended  for 
the  father  felled  the  faithful  child  to  the 
earth, where  he  lay  dead.  Moslemah,  miss- 
ing his  child,  and  now  without  a  guide, 
sought  hither  and  thither,  calling  for  him 
in  moving  accents,  until  in  his  wild  grop- 
ing he  stumbled  on  the  lifeless  form.  He 
stooped  down,  and  with  intense  anxiety 
felt  the  corpse  from  head  to  foot, but  when 
the  terrible  truth  fairly  burst  on  his  mind, 
he  gave  an  agonizing  cry,  and  fell  across 
the  bosom  of  his  child.  This  episode, 
which  was  affecting  in  the  extreme,  was 
acted  with  consummate  ability.  But  now 
came  the  hour  for  retribution.  Muchtar 
the  Avenger  appeared  on  the  scene,  enter- 
ing the  stage  with  majestic  strides  and 
stentorian  tones.  His  armed  retainers 
dragged  Obeid  Allah  from  the  seat  of 
power,  and  with  contumely  and  abuse 
hurried  him  to  execution,  together  with 
liis  chief  adherents.  This  part  of  the  play 
was  rather  too  realistic  for  the  modern 
stage,  two  men  being  actually  hanged  by 
ropes  suspended  from  the  dome  above, 
and  another  went  through  the  similitude 
of  being  beheaded,  while  a  caldron  was 


prepared  for  the  boiling  of  yet  another. 
But  at  this  critical  moment  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  king  had  left  for  the  palace, 
and  the  performance  came  to  a  termina- 
tion just  in  time  to  save  a  poor  man  from 
a  terrible  fate.  I  could  not  help  noticing, 
however,  that  the  men  who  had  been  ex- 
ecuted ]3roved  to  be  very  lively  corpses 
indeed  on  the  closing  of  the  entertain- 
ment. Although  of  a  more  sensational 
character  than  the  previous  performance, 
the  acting  of  this  evening  contained  some 
features  which  were  scarcely  inferior  in 
quality  to  the  best  acting  of  El  Abbas. 
It  was  also  interesting  as  showing  the 
scope  of  the  great  national  drama  of  Per- 
sia. 

Not  until  the  second  day  after  this,  or 
the  seventh  of  the  Tazieh,  did  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  again,  when  my 
kind  friend  once  more  placed  his  carriage 
and  loggia  at  my  disposal,  and  accompa- 
nied me  with  all  the  graceful  courtesy  of 
a  true  Persian  gentleman.  As  the  Tazieh 
drew  near  its  close,  the  popular  anxiety 
to  see  it  increased  with  each  performance, 
and  long  before  the  hour  arrived  for  it  to 
begin  on  this  day,  the  doors  were  closed, 
the  building  being  packed  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  On  arriving  there  we  found 
a  crowd  surging  back  and  forth,  anxiously 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  gain  admittance 
within  the  immense  iron-bound  portals. 

The  performance  on  this  occasion  open- 
ed, as  usual,  with  the  processions  described 
on  a  previous  page.  The  regula,r  recur- 
rence of  the  funereal  music  and  bands  of 
mourners  with  each  act  of  the  drama, 
while  perhaps  slightly  monotonous,  was, 
how^ever,  ingeniously  contrived  to  keep 
before  the  mind  of  the  spectators  that  this 
drama  is  not  a  mere  spectacle  to  entertain, 
but  a  great  commemorative  i^epresenta- 
tion  intended  to  keep  alive  the  events  on 
which  the  religion  is  founded  which  has 
given  vitality  to  the  national  life  of 
Persia. 

The  performance  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  seventh  day  appeared  to  me  to  have 
been  designed  with  consummate  art,  ad- 
mirably adapted  as  it  was  to  the  character 
of  the  audience.  While  some  of  the  de- 
tails were  to  the  European  eye  absurd,  yet 
the  general  motif  was  finely  conceived 
with  a  view  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
audience. 

It  is  well  known  that  King  Suleiman, 
or  Solomon,  still  holds  a  wide  repute 
throughout  the  East  for  his  vast  wisdom, 
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his  skill  in  dealing"  with  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  and  the  imperial  dominion  he  ex- 
erted over  the  genii  and  demons  of  the 
unseen  world.  The  belief  in  the  magic 
power  of  Solomon,  of  which  we  have  so 
many  proofs  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  En- 
tertainments and  the  legends  of  Europe 
in  the  Dark  Ages,  still  obtains  in  Persia. 
Solomon  it  was,  in  all  his  glory,  who  was 
represented  on  the  stage  of  the  Tazieli 
this  day. 

The  lively  fancy  of  the  Persian  dram- 
atist seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
bringing  Solomon  into  the  play  of  the 
Tazieh,  and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  that 
seems  natural  enough  to  the  Oriental 
mind.  The  great  king"  was  so  versed  in 
the  gift  of  prevision,  or  second-sight,  that 
it  is  claimed  he  w\as  master  not  only  of  the 
past,  but  also  of  the  future.  Thus  it  was 
no  exti^aordinary  exercise  of  power  for 
his  eye  to  pierce  twelve  centuries  into  the 
future,  and  descry  the  events  that  were  to 
transpire  on  the  sands  of  Arabia  ages  aft- 
er he  and  his  glory  had  descended  to  tlie 
tomb.  Before  us  appeared,  therefore,  on 
this  day  the  great  and  renowned  King  Su- 
leiman, radiating  power  from  his  throne. 
As  evidences  of  his  influence  over  the 
genii  and  all  created  things,  he  now  sum- 
moned before  him  demons  and  jinn,  lions 
and  tigers,  crocodiles  and  all  creeping 
things.  From  all  sides  Vaej  invaded  the 
arena  and  made  their  obeisance  to  the 
great  king.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
many  of  these  animals  were  not  strictly 
shaped  after  correct  models,  and  indicated 
only  moderate  acquaintance  witli  natural 
history  or  anatomy.  But  they  interested 
the  people,  and  therefore  served  their  pur- 
pose. 

Having  given  this  exhibition  of  his 
power,  Solomon  now  prepared  to  receive 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  with  a  pomp  suitable 
to  the  rank  of  the  "high  contracting  par- 
ties, "for,  according  to  the  Oriental  legends, 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  really  visited  the  king 
with  an  eye  to  matrimony.  This  scene, 
while  calling  for  little  exhibition  of  dra- 
matic talent,  was  very  interesting  as  a 
spectacular  show.  To  a  European  it  was 
of  especial  value,  for  it  gave  a  tolerably 
exact  representation  of  the  marriage  cere- 
monies of  an  Eastern  court.  First  came 
a  train  of  camels  gay  with  elaborate 
housings;  strings  of  melodious  bells  jan- 
gled on  the  necks  of  these  stately  ani- 
mals and  gay  tufts  waved  on  their  lofty 
heads  as  they  marched  majestically  around 


the  arena  with  velvet  tread.  The  furni- 
ture of  the  princess,  inclosed  in  iron- 
bound  chests,  was  carried  by  the  camels, 
and  also  on  a  train  of  richly  saddled 
sumpter- mules.  A  troop  of  horsemen 
magnificently  mounted  followed,  repre- 
senting the  military  escort  who  attended 
the  queen.  She  appeared  in  true  royal 
state,  seated  in  a  howxlah  of  crimson  and 
gold,  borne  with  her  handmaids  on  the 
back  of  an  elephant. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba  having  arrived  in 
the  presence  of  King  Solomon  with  all 
the  pomp  essential  to  show  the  grandeur 
of  both  the  king  and  the  queen,  Solomon 
again  made  an  exhibition  of  his  necro- 
mantic skill  by  summoning  before  the 
audience  a  scene  which  repiesented  the 
marriage  of  Khassim,  the  son  of  Hassan. 
The  event  occurred  the  day  previous  to 
the  final  attack  on  the  camp.  Hussein 
foresaw  that  he  and  the  larger  part  of  the 
adults  in  his  band  were  about  to  be  de- 
stroyed. There  was  danger  that  the  house 
of  Ali  might  become  extinct  unless  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  prevent  such  a  result. 
Presuming  that  the  younger  members  of 
his  company  might  be  spared  when  the 
general  slaughter  occurred,  Hussein  was 
naturally  anxious  to  insure  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  family  while  he  was  yet  alive. 
It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  two 
branches  of  the  family  should  be  united 
in  marriage  without  delay,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Khassim,  the  youthful  son  of 
the  murdered  Hassan,  and  Pudabeh,  the 
daughter  of  Hussein,  should  be  married 
that  very  day.  The  event  w^as  one  of  re- 
markable and  touching  character,  owning 
to  the  circumstances  which  attended  it, 
and  also  of  great  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Islamism,  and  especially  of  the 
sect  of  the  Sheahs.  By  this  marriage  the 
house  of  Ali  was  preserved  from  extinc- 
tion ;  it  gave  to  the  Sheahs  nine  Holy 
Imams  and  the  great  dynasty  of  the  Su- 
favelis,  which  carried  Persia  to  an  exalt- 
ed pinnacle  of  power  and  splendor. 

The  preliminary  colloquy  of  Zeineb, 
the  sister  of  Hussein,  of  Leila,  the  mother 
of  Khassim,  and  of  the  young  bridegroom 
himself,  was  of  the  most  pathetic  and  im- 
passioned character.  The  knowledge  of 
what  the  morrow  was  to  bring  to  them 
gave  peculiar  solemnity  to  what,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  have  been  a 
season  for  festivity  and  joy.  The  two 
women  gave  vent  to  vehement  exclama- 
tions of  sorrow,  while  the  youthful  bride- 
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groom,  in  moving"  accents  bewailed  the 
terrible  scenes  that  surrounded  his  mar- 
riage. Erelong  the  little  bride,  Ruda- 
beli,  appeared  at  his  tent  door,  brought  in 
a  covered  litter  on  the  back  of  a  camel 
led  by  Arab  warriors  of  the  desert.  When 
she  entered  on  the  scene,  her  bridegroom 
clasped  her  weeping  in  his  arms,  while 
the  women  also  wept  over  them  in  heart- 
rending lamentations.  Hussein,  aroused 
from  his  stupor  of  despair,  also  joined  in 
majestic  anguish.  A  great  wave  of 
mourning  swept  over  the  audience,  and 
for  several  moments  an  awful  sound  of 
lamentation  was  heard. 

Selecting  this  crisis  of  emotion  as  a 
suitable  time  for  closing  the  performance 
of  the  day,  the  king  arose  to  depart. 

I  did  not  see  the  final  scenes  of  the  Ta- 


zieh  on  the  three  subsequent  days.  Al- 
though sometimes  permitted  to  witness  the 
Tazieh  as  I  did.  Christians  are  not  invited 
to  attend  the  last  three  days  of  the  drama 
at  the  royal  Takieh.  The  events  then 
presented  are  of  too  solemn  a  nature  for 
the  profane  eyes  of  unbelievers;  especial- 
ly on  the  final  day  it  is  not  considered  ad- 
visable for  Christians  to  be  seen  in  the 
building,  for  on  that  day  the  murder,  or 
gattl,  of  Hussein  is  consummated  with  a 
vividness  which  arouses  the  audience  to 
the  last  pitch  of  agitation.  There  is  an 
evident  tendency  now  to  moderate  the  ex- 
of  the  Tazieh  ;  but  I  have  been  told 
that  not  so  very  long  ago,  carried  away  by 
the  appalling  excitement  and  fanaticism 
of  the  last  scenes  of  the  drama,  some  of  the 
actors  have  actually  sacrificed,  their  lives. 


A  CONFLI 

BY  MARY 

IN  Acton  there  were  two  churches,  an 
Orthodox  and  a  Baptist.  They  stood 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  road,  and  the  Bax> 
tist  edifice  was  a  little  farther  down  than 
the  other.  On  Sunday  morning  both 
bells  were  ringing.  The  Baptist  bell  was 
much  larger,  and  followed  quickly  on  the 
soft  peal  of  the  Orthodox  with  a  heavy 
brazen  clang  which  vibrated  a  good  while. 
The  people  went  flocking  through  the 
street  to  the  irregular  jangle  of  the  bells. 
It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  the  sun  beat 
down  heavily ;  parasols  were  bobbing  over 
all  the  ladies'  heads. 

More  people  went  into  the  Baptist 
church,  whose  society  was  much  the  lar- 
ger of  the  two.  It  had  been  for  the  last 
ten  years — ever  since  the  Orthodox  had 
settled  a  new  minister.  His  advent  had 
divided  the  church,  and  a  good  third  of 
the  congregation  had  gone  over  to  the 
Baptist  brethren,  with  whom  they  still 
remained. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  them  passed 
their  old  sanctuary  to-day  with  the  origi- 
nal stubborn  animosity  as  active  as  ever 
in  their  hearts,  and  led  their  families  up 
the  Baptist  steps  with  the  same  strong 
spiritual  pull  of  indignation. 

One  old  lady,  who  had  made  herself 
prominent  on  the  opposition,  trotted  by 
this  morning  with  the  identical  wiry  ve- 
hemence which  she  had  manifested  ten 
years  ago.    She  wore  a  full  black  silk 
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skirt,  which  she  held  up  inanely  in  front, 
and  allowed  to  trail  in  the  dust  in  the  rear. 

Some  of  the  stanch  Orthodox  people 
glanced  at  her  amusedly.  One  fleshy, 
fair-faced  girl  in  blue  muslin  said  to  her 
companion,  with  a  laugh: -"See  that  old 
lady  trailing  her  best  black  silk  by  to  the 
Baptist.  Ain't  it  ridiculous  how  she  holds 
on  showing  out  ?  I  heard  some  one  talk- 
ing about  it  yesterday." 

"Yes." 

The  girl  colored  up  confusedly.  "Oh 
dear!"  she  thought  to  herself.  The  lady 
with  her  had  an  unpleasant  history  con- 
nected with  this  old  church  quarrel.  She 
was  a  small,  bony  woman  in  a  shiny  pur- 
ple silk,  which  was  strained  very  tightly 
across  her  sharp  shoulder-blades.  Her 
bonnet  was  quite  elaborate  with  flowers 
and  plumes,  as  was  also  her  companion's. 
In  fact,  she  was  the  village  milliner,  antl 
the  girl  Avas  her  apprentice. 

When  the  two  went  up  the  church 
steps,  they  passed  a  man  of  about  fifty, 
who  was  sitting  thereon  Avell  to  one  side. 
He  had  a  singular  face — a  mild  forehead, 
a  gently  curving  mouth,  and  a  terrible 
chin,  with  a  look  of  strength  in  it  that 
might  have  abashed  mountains.  He  held 
his  straw  hat  in  his  hand,  and  the  sun 
was  shining  full  on  his  bald  head. 

The  milliner  half  stopped,  and  gave  an 
anxious  glance  at  him;  tlien  passed  on. 
In  the  vestibule  she  stopped  again. 
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*'You  go  right  in,  Margy,"  she  said  to 
the  girl.     "I'll  be  along  in  a  minute." 
"  Where  be  you  going,  Miss  Barney 
"You  go  right  in.    Ill  be  there  in  a 
minute." 

Margy  entered  the  audience-room  then, 
as  if  fairly  brushed  in  by  the  imperious 
wave  of  a  little  knotty  hand,  and  Esther 
Barney  stood  waiting  until  the  rush  of 
entering  people  was  over.  Then  she 
stepped  swiftly  back  to  the  side  of  the 
man  seated  on  the  steps.  She  spread  her 
large  black  parasol  deliberately,  and  ex- 
tended the  handle  toward  him. 

"No,  no,  Esther;  I  don't  want  it— I 
don't  want  it." 

"If  you're  determined  on  setting  out  in 
this  broiling  sun,  Marcus  Woodman,  you 
jest  take  this  parasol  of  mine  an'  use  it." 

"I  don't  want  your  parasol,  Esther. 
I-" 

"Don't  you  say  it  over  again.  Take 
it." 

"I  won't — not  if  I  don't  want  to." 

"You'll  get  a  sun-stroke." 

"That's  my  own  lookout." 

"Marcus  Woodman,  you  take  it." 

She  threw  all  the  force  there  was  in 
her  intense,  nervous  nature  in  her  tone 
and  look ;  but  she  failed  in  her  attempt,  be- 
cause of  the  utter  difference  in  quality  be- 
tween her  own  will  and  that  with  which 
she  had  to  deal.  They  were  on  so  differ- 
ent planes  that  hers  slid  by  his  with  its 
own  momentum;  there  could  be  no  con- 
tact even  of  antagonism  between  them. 
He  sat  there  rigid,  every  line  of  his  face 
stiffened  into  an  icy  obstinacy.  She  held 
out  the  parasol  toward  him  like  a  weapon. 

Finally  she  let  it  drop  at  her  side,  her 
whole  expression  changed. 

"Marcus,"  said  she,  "how's  your  mo- 
ther ?" 

He  started.  "Pretty  Avell,  thank  you, 
Esther." 

"She's  out  to  meeting,  then  ?" 
"Yes." 

"I've  been  a-thinking — I  ain't  drove 
jest  now — that  maybe  I'd  come  over  an' 
see  her  some  day  this  week." 

He  rose  politely  then.  "Wish  you 
would,  Esther.  Mother'd  be  real  pleased, 
I  know." 

"Well,  I'll  sec — Wednesday,  p'rhaps, 
if  I  ain't  too  busy.  I  must  go  in  now; 
they're  'most  through  singing." 

"Esther-" 

"I  don't  believe  I  can  stop  any  longer, 
Marcus." 


"About  the  parasol — thank  you  jest  the 
same  if  I  don't  take  it.  Of  course  you 
know  I  can't  set  out  here  holding  a  para- 
sol; folks  would  laugh.  But  I'm  obliged 
to  3^ou  all  the  same.  Hox:)e  I  didn't  say 
anything  to  hurt  your  feelings  ?'' 

"Oh  no;  why,  no,  Marcus.  Of  course 
I  don't  want  to  iriake  you  take  it  if  you 
don't  want  it.  I  don't  know  but  it  would 
look  kinder  queer,  come  to  think  of  it. 
Oh  dear!  they  are  through  singing." 

"Say,  Esther,  I  don't  know  but  I  might 
as  well  take  that  parasol,  if  you'd  jest  as 
soon.  The  sun  is  prettj^  hot,  an'  I  might 
get  a  headache.  I  forgot  my  umbrella, 
to  tell  the  truth." 

"  I  might  have  known  better  than  to 
have  gone  at  him  the  way  I  did,"  thought 
Esther  to  herself,  when  she  was  seated 
at  last  in  the  cool  church  beside  Margy. 
"Seems  as  if  I  might  have  got  used  to 
Marcus  Woodman  by  this  time," 

She  did  not  see  him  when  she  came  out 
of  church;  but  a  little  boy  in  the  vesti- 
bule handed  her  the  parasol,  with  the  re- 
mark, "Mr.  Woodman  said  for  me  to  give 
this  to  you." 

She  and  Margy  passed  down  the  street 
toward  home.  Going  by  the  Baptist 
church,  they  noticed  a  young  man  stand- 
ing by  the  entrance.  He  stared  hard  at 
Margy. 

She  began  to  laugh  after  they  had  pass- 
ed him.  ' '  Did  you  see  that  fellow  stare  ?" 
said  she.  "Hope  he'll  know  me  next 
time." 

"That's  George  Elliot;  he's  that  old 
lady's  son  you  was  speaking  about  this 
morning." 

"  Well,  that's  enough  for  me." 

"He's  a  real  good,  steady  young  man." 

Margy  sniffed. 

"P'rhaps  you'll  change  your  mind  some 
day." 

She  did, and  speedily, too.  That  glimpse 
of  Margy  Wilson's  pretty,  new  face — for 
she  was  a  stranger  in  the  town — had  been 
too  much  for  George  Elliot.  He  obtained 
an  introduction,  and  soon  was  a  steady 
visitor  at  Esther  Barney's  house.  Margy 
fell  in  love  with  him  easily.  She  had  nev- 
er had  much  attention  from  the  young 
men,  and  he  was  an  engaging  young  fel- 
low, small  and  bright-eyed,  though  with  a 
nervous  x>ersistency  like  his  mother's  in 
his  manner. 

"I'm  going  to  liave  it  an  understood 
thing,"  Margy  told  Esther,  after  her  lover 
had  become  constant  in  his  attentions, 
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"  tliat  I'm  going"  with  George,  and  I  ain't 
going  with  his  mother.  I  can't  bear  that 
old  woman." 

But  poor  Margy  found  tliat  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  thrust  determined  old  age  oft' 
the  stage,  even  when  young  Love  was  fly- 
ing about  so  fast  on  his  butterfly  wings 
that  he  seemed  to  multiply  himself,  and 
there  w^as  no  room  for  anything  else,  be- 
cause the  air  w^as  so  full  of  Loves.  That 
old  mother,  with  her  trailing  black  skirt 
and  her  wiry  obstinacy,  trotted  as  unwav- 
eringly through  the  sweet  stir  as  a  ghost 
through  a  door. 

One  Monday  morning  Margy  could  not 
eat  any  breakfast,  and  there  were  red 
stains  around  her  blue  eyes. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Margy?" 
asked  Esther,  eying  her  across  the  little 
kitchen  table. 

' '  Nothing's  the  matter.  I  ain't  hungry 
any  to  speak  of,  that's  all.  I  guess  I'll 
go  right  to  work  on  Mis'  Fuller's  bonnet." 

"  I'd  try  an'  eat  something  if  I  was  you. 
Be  sure  you  cut  that  velvet  straight,  if 
you  go  to  work  on  it." 

When  the  two  were  sitting  together  at 
their  work  in  the  little  room  back  of  the 
shop,  Margy  suddenly  threw  her  scissors 
down.  "There!"  said  she,  "I've  done  it; 
I  knew  I  should.  I've  cut  this  velvet  bias. 
I  knew  I  should  cut  everything  bias  I 
touched  to-day." 

There  was  a  droll  pucker  on  her  mouth ; 
then  it  began  to  quiver.  She  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed.  "Oh,  dear, 
dear,  dear!" 

"  Margy  Wilson,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"George  and  I — had  a  talk  last  night. 
We've  broke  the  engagement,  an'  it's  kill- 
ing me.  An'  now  I've  cut  this  velvet  bias. 
Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear,  dear !" 

"For  the  land's  sake,  don't  mind  any- 
thing about  the  velvet.  What's  come  be- 
twixt you  an'  George  ?" 

"His  mother— horrid  old  thing!  He 
said  she'd  got  to  live  with  us,  and  I  said 
she  shouldn't.  Then  he  said  he  wouldn't 
marry  any  girl  that  wasn't  willing  to  live 
with  his  mother,  and  I  said  he  wouldn't 
ever  marry  me,  then.  If  George  Elliot 
thinks  more  of  his  mother  than  he  does  of 
me,  he  can  have  her.  I  don't  care.  I'll 
show  him  I  can  get  along  without  him." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  Margy.  I'm  real 
sorry  about  it.  George  Elliot's  a  good, 
likely  young  man ;  but  if  you  didn't  w^ant 
to  live  witli  his  mother,  it  was  better  to 
say  so  right  in  the  beginning.    And  I 


don't  know  as  I  blame  you  much:  she's 
pretty  set  in  her  ways." 

' '  I  guess  she  is.  I  never  could  bear  her. 
I  guess  he'll  find  out — " 

Margy  dried  her  eyes  defiantly,  and 
took  up  the  velvet  again.  "I've  spoilt 
this  velvet.  I  don't  see  why  being  disap- 
pointed in  love  should  affect  a  girl  so's  to 
make  her  cut  bias." 

There  was  a  whimsical  element  in  Mar- 
gy which  seemed  to  roll  uppermost  along 
with  her  grief. 

Esther  looked  a  little  puzzled.  "Never 
mind  the  velvet,  child;  it  ain't  much,  any- 
way." She  began  tossing  over  some  rib- 
bons to  cover  her  departure  from  her  usual 
reticence.  "  I'm  real  sorry  about  it,  Mar- 
gy. Such  things  are  hard  to  bear,  but  they 
can  be  lived  through,  I  know  something 
about  it  myself.  You  knew  I'd  had  some 
of  this  kind  of  trouble,  didn't  you  ?" 

"About  Mr.  Woodman,  you  mean  ?" 

"Yes,  about  Marcus  Woodman.  I'll 
tell  you  what  'tis,  Margy  Wilson,  you've 
got  one  thing  to  be  thankful  for,  and  that 
is  that  there  ain't  anything  ridickerlous 
about  this  affair  of  yourn.  That  makes  it 
the  hardest  of  anything,  according  to  my 
mind — wdien  you  know  that  everybody's 
laughing,  and  you  can  hardly  help  laugh- 
ing yourself,  though  you  feel  'most  ready 
to  die." 

"Ain't  that  Mr.  Woodman  crazy  ?" 

"No,  he  ain't  crazy;  he's  got  too  much 
will  for  his  common-sense,  that's  all,  and 
he  will  teeter  the  sense  a  little  too  far  into 
the  air.  I  see  all  through  it  from  the  be- 
ginning. I  could  read  Marcus  Woodman 
jest  like  a  book." 

' '  I  don't  see  how  in  the  world  you 
ever  come  to  like  such  a  man." 

"Well,  I  s'pose  love's  the  strongest 
when  there  ain't  any  good  reason  for  it. 
They  say  it  is.  I  can't  say  as  I  ever  real- 
ly admired  Marcus  Woodman  much.  I 
always  see  right  through  him;  but  that 
didn't  hinder  my  thinking  so  much  of 
him  that  I  never  felt  as  if  I  could  marry 
any  other  man.  And  I've  had  chances, 
though  I  shouldn't  want  you  to  say  so." 

"You  turned  him  off  because  he  went 
to  sitting  on  the  church  steps  ?" 

"Course  I  did.  Do  you  s'pose  I  was 
going  to  marry  a  man  w^lio  made  a  laugh- 
ing-stock of  himself  that  w^ay  ?" 

"I  don't  see  how  he  ever  come  to  do  it. 
It's  the  funniest  thing  I  ever  heard  of." 

"I  know  it.  It  seems  so  silly  nobody 
'd  believe  it.   Well,  all  there  is  about  it, 
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Marcus  Woodman's  got  so  much  mulisli- 
ness  in  him  it  makes  him  almost  miracu- 
lous. You  see,  he  got  up  an'  spoke  in 
that  church  meeting  when  they  had  such 
a  row  about  Mr.  Morton's  being  settled 
here — Marcus  was  awful  set  again'  him. 
I  never  could  see  any  reason  why,  and  I 
don't  think  he  could.  He  said  Mr.  Morton 
wa'n't  doctrinal ;  that  was  what  they  all 
said ;  but  I  don't  believe  half  of  'em  knew 
what  doctrinal  was.  I  never  could  see 
why  Mr.  Morton  wa'n't  as  good  as  most 
ministers — enough  sight  better  than  them 
that  treated  him  so,  anyway.  I  always  felt 
that  they  was  really  setting  him  in  a  pul- 
pit high  over  their  heads  by  using  him  the 
way  they  did,  though  they  didn't  know  it. 

"Well,  Marcus  spoke  in  that  church 
meeting,  an'  he  kept  getting  more  and 
more  set  every  word  he  said.  He  al- 
ways had  a  way  of  saying  things  over 
and  over,  as  if  he  was  making  steps  out  of 
'em,  an'  raising  of  himself  up  on  'em,  till 
there  was  no  moving  him  at  all.  And  he 
did  that  night.  Finally,  when  he  was  up 
real  high,  he  said,  as  for  him,  if  Mr.  Mor- 
ton was  settled  over  that  church,  he'd  nev- 
er go  inside  the  door  himself  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Somebody  spoke  out  then — I  never 
quite  knew  who  'twas,  though  I  suspected 
—an'  says,  '  You'll  have  to  set  on  the  steps, 
then,  Brother  Woodman.' 

"Everybody  laughed  at  that  but  Mar- 
cus. He  didn't  see  nothing  to  laugh  at. 
He  spoke  out  awful  set,  kinder  gritting 
his  teeth,  'I  will  set  on  the  steps  fifty 
years  before  I'll  go  into  this  house  if  that 
man's  settled  here.' 

'*I  couldn't  believe  he'd  really  do  it. 
We  were  going  to  be  married  that  spring, 
an'  it  did  seem  as  if  he  might  listen  to  me ; 
but  he  wouldn't.  The  Sunday  Mr.  Mor- 
ton begun  to  preach,  he  begun  to  set  on 
them  steps,  an'  he's  set  there  ever  since, 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  It's  a  wonder  it 
'ain't  killed  him;  but  I  guess  it's  made  him 
tough." 

"Why,  didn't  he  feel  bad  when  you 
wouldn't  marry  him  ?" 

"Feel  bad  ?  Of  course  he  did.  He  took 
on  terribly.  But  it  didn't  make  any  differ- 
ence ;  he  wouldn't  give  in  a  hair's-breadth. 
I  declare  it  did  seem  as  if  I  should  die. 
His  mother  felt  aw^fully  too — she's  a  real 
good  woman.  I  don't  know  what  Mar- 
cus would  liave  done  without  her.  He 
wants  a  sight  of  tending  and  waiting  on  ; 
he's  dreadful  babyish  in  some  ways, 
though  you  wouldn't  think  it. 


"Well,  it's  all  over  now,  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned.  I've  got  over  it  a  good  deal, 
though  sometimes 't  makes  me  jest  as  mad 
as  ever  to  see  him  setting  there.  But  I 
try  to  be  reconciled, and  I  get  along  jest  as 
well,  mebbe,  as  if  I'd  had  him — I  don't 
know.  I  fretted  more  at  first  than  there 
was  any  sense  in,  and  I  hope  you  won't." 

"I  ain't  going  to  fret  at  all.  Miss  Bar- 
ney. I  may  cut  bias  for  a  while,  but  I 
sha'n't  do  anything  worse." 

"How  you  do  talk,  child!" 

A  good  deal  of  it  was  talk  with  Margy ; 
she  had  not  as  much  courage  as  her  words 
proclaimed.  She  was  capable  of  a  strong 
temporary  resolution,  but  of  no  enduring 
one.  She  gradually  weakened  as  the  days 
without  her  lover  went  on,  and  one  Satur- 
day night  she  succumbed  entirely.  There 
was  quite  a  rush  of  business,  but  through  it 
all  she  caught  some  conversation  between 
some  customers — two  pretty  young  girls. 

"Who  was  that  with  you  last  night  at 
the  concert  ?" 

"That— oh,  that  was  George  Elliot. 
Didn't  you  know  liim  ?" 

"He's  got  another  girl,"  thought  Mar- 
gy, with  a  great  throb. 

The  next  Sunday  night,  coming  out  of 
meeting  with  Miss  Barney,  she  left  her 
suddenly.  George  Elliot  was  one  of  a 
waiting  line  of  young  men  in  the  vesti- 
bule. She  went  straight  up  to  him.  He 
looked  at  her  in  bewilderment,  his  dark 
face  turning  red. 

"  Good  -  evening.  Miss  Wilson,"  he 
stammered  out,  finally. 

"Good-evening,"  she  whispered,  and 
stood  looking  uji  at  him  piteously.  She 
was  white  and  trembling. 

At  last  he  stepped  forward  and  offered 
her  his  arm  suddenly.  In  spite  of  his  re- 
sentment, he  could  not  put  her  to  open 
shame  before  all  his  mates,  who  were  star- 
ing curiously. 

When  they  were  out  in  the  dark,  cool 
street,  he  bent  over  her.  "Why,  Margy, 
what  does  all  this  mean  ?" 

"  Oh,  George,  let  her  live  with  us,  pi  ease. 
I  want  her  to.  I  know  I  can  get  along 
with  her  if  I  try.  I'll  do  eveiything  I 
can.    Please  let  her  live  with  us." 

"Who's  herr 

"  Your  mother." 

"And  I  suppose  us  is  you  and  I?  I 
thought  that  was  all  over,  Margy;  ain't 
it?" 

"Oh,  George,  I  am  sorry  I  treated  you 
so." 
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"Aiul  you  are  willing  to  let  mother 
live  witli  us  now  ?" 

"I'll  do  anything-.    Oh,  George!" 

''Don't  cry,  Margy.  There — nobody's 
looking  —  give  us  a  kiss.  It's  been  a 
long  tinje;  'ain't  it,  dear?  So  you've 
made  up  your  mind  that  you're  willing  to 
let  mother  live  with  us  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  don't  believe  she  ever  will, 
Margy.  She's  about  made  up  her  mind 
to  go  and  live  with  my  brother  Edward, 
whether  or  no.  So  you  won't  be  troubled 
with  her.  I  dare  say  she  might  have 
been  a  little  of  a  trial  as  she  grew  older." 

"You  didn't  tell  me." 

"  I  thouglit  it  was  your  place  to  give  in, 
dear." 

"  Yes,  it  was,  it  was,  George." 

"I'm  mighty  glad  you  did.  I  tell  joii 
what  it  is,  dear,  I  don't  know  how  you've 
felt,  but  I've  been  pretty  miserable  lately." 

"  Poor  George !" 

They  passed  Esther  Barney's  house, 
and  strolled  along  half  a  mile  further. 
When  they  returned,  and  Margy  stole 
softly  into  the  house  and  upstairs,  it  was 
quite  late,  and  Esther  had  gone  to  bed. 
Margy  saw  the  light  was  not  out  in  her 
room,  so  she  peeped  in.  She  could  not 
wait  till  morning  to  tell  her. 

"Where  have  you  been  ?"  said  Esther, 
looking  up  at  her  out  of  her  pillows. 

"Oh,  I  went  to  walk  a  little  way  Vfitb 
George." 

"  Then  you've  made  up  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Is  his  mother  going  to  live  with  you  ?" 

"No;  I  guess  not.  She's  going  to  live 
with  Edward.  But  I  told  him  I  was  will- 
ing she  should.  I've  about  made  up  my 
mind  it's  a  woman's  place  to  give  in  most- 
ly.   I  s'pose  you  think  I'm  an  awful  fool." 

"  No,  I  don't;  no,  I  don't,  Margy.  I'm 
real  glad  it's  all  right  betwixt  you  an' 
George.  I've  seen  you  weren't  very  hap- 
py lately." 

Tliey  talked  a  little  longer;  then  Margy 
said  "Good-night,"  going  over  to  Esther 
and  kissing  her.  Being  so  rich  in  love 
made  her  generous  with  it.  She  looked 
down  into  the  older  woman's  tliin,  red- 
cheeked  face  sweetly.  "  I  Avish  you  Avere 
as  happy  as  I,"  said  she.  "  I  wish  you  and 
Ml". Woodman  could  make  up  too." 

"Tliat's  an  entirely  diiferent  matter.  I 
couklii't  give  in  in  such  a  thing  as  that." 

Margy  looked  at  her;  she  was  not  subtle, 
but  she  had  just  come  out  triumphant 


through  innocent  love  and  submission, 
and  used  the  wisdom  which  she  had  gain- 
ed thereby. 

"Don't  you  believe,"  said  she,  "  if  you 
was  to  give  in  the  way  I  did,  that  he 
would?" 

Esther  started  up  with  an  astonished 
air.  That  had  never  occurred  to  her  be- 
fore. "Oh,  I  don't  believe  he  would.  You 
don't  know  him ;  he's  awful  set.  Besides, 
I  don't  know  but  I'm  better  off  the  way 
it  is." 

In  spite  of  herself,  however,  she  could 
not  help  thinking  of  Margy's  suggestion. 
Would  he  give  in  ?  She  was  hardly  dis- 
posed to  run  the  risk.  With  her  peculiar 
cast  of  mind,  her  feeling  for  the  ludicrous 
so  keen  that  it  almost  amounted  to  a  spe- 
cial sense,  and  her  sensitiveness  to  ridi- 
cule, it  would  have  been  easier  for  her  to 
have  married  a  man  under  the  shadow  of 
a  crime  than  one  who  was  the  deserving 
target  of  gibes  and  jests.  Besides,  she  told 
herself,  it  was  possible  that  he  had  changed 
his  mind,  that  he  no  longer  cared  for  her. 
How  could  she  make  tlie  first  overtures  ? 
She  had  not  Margy's  impulsiveness  and 
innocence  of  youth  to  excusQ  her. 

Also,  she  was  partly  influenced  by  the 
reason  which  she  had  given  Marg\":  she 
was  not  so  very  sure  that  it  Avould  be  best 
for  her  to  take  any  such  step.  She  was 
more  fixed  in  the  peace  and  pride  of  her 
old  maidenhood  than  she  had  been  in  her 
young,  and  more  shy  of  disturbing  it.  Her 
comfortable  meals,  her  tidy  housekeeping, 
and  her  prosperous  work  had  become  such 
sources  of  satisfaction  to  her  that  she  was 
almost  wedded  to  them,  and  jealous  of  any 
interference. 

So  it  is  doubtful  if  there  would  have 
been  any  change  in  the  state  of  affairs  if 
Marcus  Woodman's  mother  had  not  died 
toward  spring.  Esther  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed about  it. 

"I  don't  see  what  Marcus  is  going  to 
do,"  she  told  Margy.  "He  ain't  any  fit- 
ter to  take  care  of  himself  than  a  baby, 
and  he  won't  have  any  housekeeper,  they 
say^" 

One  evening,  after  Marcus's  mother  had 
been  dead  about  three  weeks,  Esther  went 
over  there.  Margy  had  gone  out  to  walk 
Avith  George,  so  nobody  knew.  When  she 
reached  tlie  house — a  white  cottage  on  a 
hill — she  saw  a  light  in  the  kitchen  win- 
dow. 

"He's  there,"  said  she.  She  knocked 
on  the  door  softly.    Marcus  shuffled  over 
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to  it — lie  was  in  liis  stocking  feet — and 
opened  it. 

"  Good -evening,  Marcus,"  said  slie, 
speaking  first. 

"Good-evening." 

"I  hadn't  anything  special  to  do  this 
evening,  so  I  tliouglit  I'd  look  in  a  min- 
ute and  see  how  you  was  getting  along." 

"I  ain't  getting  along  very  well;  but 
I'm  glad  to  see  you.    Come  right  in." 

When  she  was  seated  opposite  him  by 
the  kitchen  fire,  she  surveyed  him  and  his 
surroundings  pityingly.  Everything  had 
an  abject  air  of  forlornness ;  there  was  nei- 
ther tidiness  nor  comfort.  After  a  few 
words  she  rose  energetically.  "  See  here, 
Marcus,"  said  she,  "you  jest  fill  up  that 
tea-kettle,  and  I'm  going  to  slick  up  here 
a  little  for  you  while  I  stay." 

"Now,  Esther,  I  don't  feel  as  if—" 

"Don't  you  say  nothing.  Here's  the 
tea-kettle.  I  might  jest  as  well  be  doing 
that  as  setting  still." 

He  watched  her,  as  she  flew  about  put- 
ting things  to  rights,  in  a  way  that  made 
her  nervous;  but  she  said  to  herself  that 
this  was  easier  than  sitting  still  and  grad- 
ually leading  up  to  the  object  for  which 
slie  had  come.  She  kept  wondering  if 
she  ever  could  accomplish  it.  When  the 
room  was  in  order,  finally,  she  sat  down 
again,  with  astrained-up  look  in  her  face. 

"Marcus,"  said  she,  "I  might  as  well 
begin.  There  was  something  I  wanted  to 
say  to  you  to-night." 

He  looked  at  her,  and  she  went  on: 

"I've  been  thinking  some  lately  about 
how  matters  used  to  be  betwixt  you  an' 
me,  and  it's  jest  possible — I  don't  know- 
but  I  might  have  been  a  little  more  pa- 
tient than  I  was.  I  don't  know  as  I'd 
feel  the  same  Avay  now  if — " 

"  Oh,  Esther,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

' '  I  ain't  going  to  tell  you,  Marcus  Wood- 
man, if  you  can't  find  out.  I've  said  full 
enough;  more'n  lever  thought  I  should." 

He  was  an  awkward  man,  but  he  rose 
and  threw  himself  on  his  knees  at  her 
feet  with  all  the  grace  of  complete  uncon- 
sciousness of  action,  "Oh,  Esther,  you 
tlon't  mean,  do  you  ?— you  don't  mean  that 
you'd  be  willing  to — marry  me  ?" 

"No ;  not  if  you  don't  get  up.  You  look 
ridickerlous." 

"Esther,  do  you  mean  it  V 

"Yes.    Now  get  up." 

"You  ain't  thinking — I  can't  give  up 
what  we  had  the  trouble  about,  any  more 
now  tlian  I  could  then." 


"  'Ain't  I  said  once  that  wouldn't  make 
any  difference  ?'' 

At  that  he  put  his  head  down  on  her 
knees  and  sobbed. 

"  Do,  for  mercy  sake,  stop !  Somebody 
'11  be  coming  in.  'Tain't  as  if  we  was  a 
young  couple." 

"I  ain't  going  to  till  I've  told  you  about 
it,  Esther.  You  'ain't  never  really  under- 
stood. In  the  first  of  it,  "we  was  both 
mad;  but  we  ain't  now,  and  we  can  talk 
it  over.  Oh,  Esther,  I've  had  such  an  aw- 
ful life!  I've  looked  at  you,  and —  Oh, 
dear,  dear,  dear!" 

"Marcus,  vou  scare  me  to  death  crying 
so." 

"I  won't.  Esther,  look  here — it's  the 
gospel  truth :  I  'ain't  a  thing  again'  Mr. 
Morton  now." 

"  Then  wdiy  on  earth  don't  you  go  into 
the  meeting-house  and  behave  yourself  ?" 

"Don't  you  suppose  I  would  if  I  could? 
I  can't,  Esther— I  can't." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
'can't.'" 

"Do  you  s'x^ose  I've  took  any  comfort 
sitting  there  on  them  steps  in  the  winter 
snows  an'  the  summer  suns  ?  Do  you 
s'pose  I've  took  any  comfort  not  marry- 
ing you  ?  Don't  you  s'pose  I'd  given  all 
I  was  worth  any  time  the  last  ten  year  to 
have  got  up  an'  walked  into  the  church 
Avith  the  rest  of  the  folks  ?" 

"Well,  I'll  own,  Marcus,  I  don't  see 
why  you  couldn't  if  you  wanted  to." 

"I  ain't  sure  as  I  see  myself,  Esther. 
All  I  know  is  I  can't  make  myself  give  it 
up.  I  can't.  I  ain't  made  strong  enough 
to." 

"As  near  as  I  can  make  out,  you've 
taken  to  sitting  on  the  church  steps  the 
way  other  men  take  to  smoking  and 
drinking." 

"  I  don't  know  but  you're  right,  Esther, 
though  I  hadn't  thought  of  it  in  that  way 
before." 

"  Well,  you  must  try  to  overcome  it." 

"I  never  can,  P]stlier.  It  ain't  right 
for  me  to  let  you  think  I  can.'' 

"  Well, we  won't  talk  about  it  any  more 
to-night.    It's  time  I  was  going  home." 

"  Esther — did  you  mean  it?" 

"Mean  what?'' 

"That  you'd  marry  me  anyway  ?" 

"Yes,  I  did.  Now  do  get  up.  I  do 
hate  to  see  you  looking  so  silly." 

Esther  had  a  new  pearl  -  colored  silk 
gown,  and  a  little  mantle  like  it,  and  a 
bonnet  trimmed  with  roses  and  plumes, 
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and  she  and  Marcus  were  married  in 
June. 

The  Sunday  on  which  she  came  out  a 
bride  they  were  late  at  church ;  but  late 
as  it  was,  curious  people  were  lingering" 
by  the  steps  to  watch  them.  What  would 
they  do  ?  Would  Marcus  Woodman  en- 
ter that  church  door  which  his  awful  will 
had  guarded  for  him  so  long  ? 

They  walked  slowly  up  the  steps  be- 
tween the  watching  people.  When  they 
came  to  the  place  where  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit,  Marcus  stopped  short  and 
looked  down  at  his  wife  with  an  agonized 
face. 

"  Oh,  Esther,  I\-e— got— to  stop." 
"Well,  we'll  both  sit  down  here,  then." 
/'Your 
"Yes;  I'm  willing." 
"No ;  you  go  in." 

"No,  Marcus;  I  sit  with  you  on  our 
wedding  Sunday." 

Her  sharp,  middle-aged  face  as  she  look- 


ed up  at  him  was  fairly  heroic.  This  was 
all  that  she  could  do:  her  last  weapon 
was  used.  If  this  failed,  she  would  ac- 
cept the  chances  with  which  she  had  mar- 
ried, and  before  the  eyes  of  all  these  tit- 
tering people  she  would  sit  down  at  his 
side  on  these  church  steps.  She  was  de- 
termined, and  she  would  not  weaken. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  staring  into  her 
face.  He  trembled  so  that  the  by-stand ers 
noticed  it.  He  actually  leaned  over  to- 
ward his  old  seat  as  if  wire  ropes  were 
pulling  him  down  upon  it.  Then  he 
stood  up  straight,  like  a  man,  and  walked 
through  the  church  door  with  his  wife. 

The  people  followed.  Not  one  of  them 
even  smiled.  They  had  felt  the  pathos  in 
the  comedy. 

The  sitters  in  the  pews  watched  Marcus 
wonderingly  as  he  went  up  the  aisle  with 
Esther.  He  looked  strange  to  them ;  he 
had  almost  the  grand  mien  of  a  con- 
queror. 


R.  GILBERT  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
would  be  probably  amused  if  a  proposi- 
tion should  be  made  to  erect  statues  to  them 
as  public  benefactors.  But  the  remark  of 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun's  "  very  wise  man,"  that  if 
a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads, 
he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws 
of  a  nation,  suggests  tliat  the  song-writer  is  as 
worthy  of  commemoration  as  the  legislator. 
If  the  wise  man's  wisdom  be  accepted,  the 
man  who  promotes  the  "gayety  of  nations"  is 
also  a  social  force  of  importance,  for  govern- 
ment rests  upon  public  opinion,  and  he  who 
sways  tliat  opinion  moulds  the  government. 

The  theatre  in  Athens  was  tlie  Athenian 
newspaper,  and  Aristoplianes  was  in  a  very 
positive  and  powerful  sense  a  public  man  no 
less  than  Pericles.  In  New  York  and  other 
modern  cities  tlie  stage  has  not  lost  its  vogue, 
and  if  the  form  of  its  influence  lias  changed, 
the  effect  is  deep  and  wide.  If  the  man  who 
makes  the  balhids  of  a  nation  appeals  to  base 
and  mean  passions,  his  guilt  is  like  tliat  of  a 
legislator  who  makes  unjust  laws,  if,  indeed, 
it  be  not  a  greater  guilt,  as  the  malign  influ- 
ence of  literature  is  more  subtle  and  insidious 
than  that  of  law.  The  theatre  does  not  lose 
its  hold,  because  people  will  be  amused;  and 
the  power  of  the  theatre  is  great,  because 
amus(!ments  may  be  either  "innocent  merri- 
ment" or  debauching  and  demoralizing  ex- 
citement. 

Tliereforc,  when  two  men  have  the  power 


of  attracting  thousands  and  thousands  of  peo- 
13le  daily  for  months  to  be  entertained,  and 
take  care  that  the  entertainment  shall  be  such 
as  to  tempt  parents  and  guardians,  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral and  Miss  Pinkerton,  to  bring  their  young 
persons  to  enjoy  it,  they  are  men  who  have 
not  abused  a  great  public  power  which  is  often 
shamefully  abused,  and  they  are  truly  pub- 
lic benefactors.  It  would  be  a  doubtful  rep- 
osition, perhaj^s,  that  people  should  be  com- 
memorated in  portraits  and  statues  and  mon- 
uments for  not  doing  wa'ong.  Yet  the  men 
who  are  honored  are  those  who,  having  cer- 
tain gifts  and  opportunities,  used  them  for  a 
good  and  not  for  an  evil  purpose,  and  it  is  to 
this  class  that  the  authors  of  Pina  fore  and  Prt- 
tlence^wdi  The  MiMdoheUmg.  How  easily  they 
might  have  given  the  fun  an  ugly  twist,  and 
have  filled  the  public  mind  with  unclean  im- 
ages !  A  novel-writer  who  proposes  to  enter- 
tain the  public  may  write  as  Scott  and  George 
Eliot  and  Thackeray  wrote,  or  he  may  write 
as  certain  Frenchmen  have  written. 

The  charm  of  the  Sullivan-Gilbert  oj^era  is 
pure  rollicking  fun.  It  is  capital  nonsense, 
like  the  Bab  ballads;  the  fun  of  high  spirits, 
like  Irving's  Stout  Gentleman  and  Pickwick. 
It  promotes  the  laugh  for  whicli  everybody  is 
better,  the  gayety  which  leaves  no  kind  of 
sting,  the  merriment  which  softens  and  re- 
lieves the  strain  of  daily  life.  Its  satire,  when 
it  is  satirical,  is  harmless  and  airy,  and  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  bitterness  or  sourness  or  mal- 
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ice.  It  does  not,  like  Don  Quixote^  laiigli  in- 
stitutions away,  but  it  laughs  away  care  and 
tr()ul)le  for  a  season.  When  Pickwick  was 
publishing  in  parts  it  was  said  that  grooms 
as  they  read  laughed  in  the  stable  and  judges 
upon  the  bench.  All  England  was  good-na- 
turedly laughing.  When  Pinafore  was  first 
played  in  this  country,  a  solemn  professor 
wrote  to  a  friend  that  if  some  nonsense  called 
Pinafore  was  ever  j^layed  in  his  city,  he  must 
not  fail  to  see  it.  "I  have  been  four  times," 
said  this  professor,  "  and  I  am  going  ever  so 
many  times  more." 

The  Mikado  has  been  scarcely  less  popular 
than  Pinafore.  Of  course  the  novelty  which 
in  a  good  new  thing  is  a  singular  charm,  like 
the  manner  of  a  new  poet,  can  not  be  repro- 
duced. That  is  the  title  wdiich  belongs  to 
the  first-born,  and  while  the  others  may  have 
the  family  likeness,  they  can  not  be  the  first. 
The  touch  and  style  and  characteristic  quali- 
ties which  distinguished  Pinafore  from  other 
burlesques — if  so  rough  a  word  may  be  fitted 
to  fun  so  fine — re-appear  in  all  the  others. 
Perhaps  tliey  all  gain  something  by  the  re- 
flected light,  tlie  pleasant  suggestion,  the  half- 
suspected  echo.  But,  apart  from  that,  each 
has  its  special  excellence.  From  the  moment 
the  curtain  goes  up  upon  the  glittering  spec- 
tacle of  The  Mikado  until  it  finally  drops,  the 
whole  scene  is  drolly  familiar. 

It  is  the  very  world  of  the  "  willow  pattern" 
china,  and  these  are  our  old  friends  of  the  din- 
ner service,  the  tureens  and  dishes  and  plates 
and  vases,  who  are  forever  crossing  impossi- 
ble bridges,  and  sitting  under  ridiculous  trees, 
and  standing  in  unprecedented  postures,  and 
looking  w^ith  queer  slits  for  eyes  set  in  chub- 
by pink  knobs  for  faces.  It  is  the  precise  life 
that  we  should  suppose  natural  to  them.  If 
they  were  released  from  the  enchantment 
which  holds  them  fixed  fast  upon  the  soup 
plates,  they  would  certainly  carry  on  in  this 
fashion.  Elia  praises  the  artificial  comedy  as 
a  picture  of  life  beyond  the  domain  of  con- 
science. This  is  life  beyond  the  realm  of 
common-sense ;  and  what  a  charming  life  it  is  I 
What  a  simple  and  jolly  Lord  High  Execu- 
tioner !  And  how  certain  it  is  that  des})ite 
all  "  painful  preparations"  after  a  capital 
lunclieon,  the  "  something  lingering  with  boil- 
ing oil  in  it"  will  never  harm  any  elastic  and 
vibratory  figure  of  the  pretty  phantasmagoria. 

Night  after  night,  and  twice  on  Saturdays, 
the  marveUous  Ko-ko,  the  man  of  cork,  bounds 
and  rebounds,  and  capers  and  plumps,  and  all 
the  people  of  Titipu  bend  and  bow  and  jump 
and  twist  and  flirt  their  fans  in  time  to  gay  and 
taking  melody;  l)ut  the  pleasure  in  Ijeholding 
is  not  "an  acquired  taste"  like  that  for  Ka- 
tisha,  nor  does  it  "  take  years  to  train  a  man" 
to  enjoy  the  merry  nonsense,  as  it  does  to  love 
the  venerable  maiden. 

So  long  as  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  give  us  such 
recreations  we  may  well  thank  them,  and  witli 
a  clear  conscience,  for  wliat  Charles  Lamb 
called  "  the  true  scenic  delight,  the  escape  from 
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life,  the  oblivion  of  consequences,  the  holiday 
barring  out  of  the  pedant  Reflection,  those 
Saturnalia  of  two  or  three  brief  hours  well 
w^on  from  the  world." 


While  the  whole  world  goes  and  laughs  at 
The  Mikado,  and  goes  constantly  and  with  un- 
flagging delight,  Mr.  Wallack,  the  accomplish- 
ed manager  and  admirable  actor,  says,  "New- 
Yorkers  are  amusement-lovers,  but  not  theatre- 
goers in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,"  He  was 
speaking  of  his  production  of  The  Pivals,  with 
the  unrivalled  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  of  Mr. 
Gilbert,  a  production  which  was  as  good  as 
could  now^  be  made  upon  the  English-speaking 
stage,  and  yet  the  houses  were  never  crowded. 
The  classic  "  old  comedy"  languished  for  prop- 
er attendance,  while  just  beyond  "such  utter 
trash  as  Adonis^''  filled  the  house  every  night 
with  eager  and  applauding  audiences.  And 
wdiy,  said  the  manager,  should  the  manager 
not  resort  to  trash  if  it  will  draw  the  crowd 
which  passes  by  The  llivals  unheeding?  Peo- 
ple cry  that  we  degrade  the  art  if  we  offer 
"  trash,"  and  when  we  produce  a  fine  old  com- 
edy, they  leave  the  house  empty.  No,  sir ;  it 
is  not  the  manager  who  degrades  the  theatre 
by  "trash";  it  is  the  public  which  crowds  to 
hear  "trash,"  and  shouts  over  it,  and  bespeaks 
its  place  two  weeks  in  advance.  "No,  sir; 
New  York  knows  nothing  and  cares  nothing 
for  the  theatre  in  its  true  sense." 

Yet,  within  a  stone's-throw  of  Mr.  Wallack's 
theatre,  the  theatres  in  which  The  Mikado  and 
Adonis  and  other  forms  of  nonsense  are  offered 
are  nightly  thronged.  With  pardonable  pro- 
fessional pride,  Mr.  Wallack  holds  that  the  tra- 
dition of  the  theatre  determines  what  the  the- 
atre truly  is.  The  theatre  of  Liston  and  Palmer 
upon  the  stage,  and  Hazlitt  and  Lamb  in  the 
pit;  the  theatre  of  Edmund  Kean  and  Mun- 
den,  of  Shakespeare  and  Sheridan,  and  of  the 
memoirs  and  anecdotes ;  the  theatre  which  in 
this  country  Gulian  Verplanck  attended,  and 
the  feeling  for  which  gave  the  name  Old  Drury 
to  the  old  Park — this  is  the  theatre  which  the 
manager  has  in  mind,  and  a  capital  theatre  it 
was. 

There  was  nothing  more  enticing  to  the 
theatrical  taste  of  fifty  years  ago  than  an  an- 
nouncement of  a  series  of  old  comedies — classic 
old  comedies — Speed  the  Plough,  and  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,  and  the  School  for  Scandal,  and  The 
Pivals  ;  if  only  there  were  some  good  names  in 
the  cast,  these  took  the  town,  and  the  prospect 
of  pleasure  w^as  something  like  that  of  a  few 
years  before  in  a  new  Avork  by  the  author  of 
Waverley.  To  see  coupled  witli  the  announce- 
ment the  names  of  Finn  and  Placide,  for  in- 
stance, gave  a  pleasure  which  the  name  of  very 
few  comedians  now  imparts. 

Then  there  were  the  nights  of  high  tragedy 
— the  legitimate — the  tragedy  to  which  no  ex- 
ception could  be  taken  by  any  person  of  truly 
classical  taste.  Shakespeare,  of  course,  and 
Massinger,  and  Venice  Preserved,  and  even  the 
Iron  Chest.,  and  such  dramas  as  Fazio  and  Vir- 
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gmiiis  ;  and  if  Fanny  Kemble  were  tlie  Juliet, 
or  Ellen  Tree  the  Ion,  that  was  the  theatre  in 
the  true  sense — the  theatre  of  the  fathers,  the 
theatre  of  Garrick  and  iVIrs.  Siddons  and  John 
Kemble.  This  is  the  theatre  which  Manager 
Wallack  had  in  mind,  and  the  tone  of  his  re- 
marks recalls  those  of  Gibbon  in  describino; 
tiie  theatre  of  Rome  when  Alaric  occupied  the 
city.  The  tragic  and  comic  Muse  of  the  Ro- 
mans, he  says,  "  had  been  almost  silent  since 
the  fall  of  the  republic,  and  their  place  was  un- 
worthily occupied  by  licentious  farce,  elfem- 
inate  music,  and  splendid  pageantry." 

But,  as  the  manager  truly  says,  it  is  the  au- 
dience, not  the  stage,  that  makes  the  theatre. 
The  manager  is  a  merchant,  like  all  other 
traders.  He  supplies  what  the  public  taste 
demands  ;  and  what  determines  that  demand, 
who  shall  say?  There  are  a  dozen  or  more 
theatres  open  every  evening  in  New  York. 
If  you  read  tlie  bill  of  the  play,  it  is  evident 
that  public  opinion  in  New  York  does  not  de- 
mand the  legitimate  drama.  An  actor  of 
power,  like  Salvini,  will,  indeed,  attract  an  au- 
dience to  see  Othello  or  Coriolaiius.  But  it 
is  the  actor,  not  the  drama,  which  drawls  them. 
Forrest  as  the  Gladiator  equally  charmed  the 
multitude.  Can  w^e  say  more  than  that  the 
taste  of  an  older  day  demanded  the  traditional 
tragedy  or  comedy,  and  that  taste  made  the 
older  theatre?  But  the  taste  of  to-day  demands 
fun,  burlesque,  "character  dramas,"  and  pret- 
ty spectacle,  and  that  taste  makes  the  theatre 
of  to-day. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  other  side,  true  of  tlie 
stage  as  of  the  newspaper,  that  if  it  must  con- 
form to  the  prevailing  taste,  it  can  yet  some- 
what modify  and  direct  the  taste.  As  we  have 
just  said  of  The  Mikado, it  might  have  been  a 
doubtful  opera  l)ovffe.  The  moral  seems  to 
be  that  the  current  can  not  be  stemmed,  but 
it  can  be  guided.  If  the  public  will  not  be 
amused  by  the  old  comedy,  and  demands  more 
rollicking  fun,  the  demand  may  be  satisfied 
with  healthful  gayety  and  "innocent  merri- 
ment." There  are  some  old  theatre-goers  of 
an  earlier  generation  still  lingering  among  us 
who  will  secretly  confess  that  even  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  legitimate  drama  their  chief 
delight  was  in  the  afterpiece.  Many  an  habitue 
of  the  old  Park  yawned  respectably  over  the 
"  correct  thing"  in  five  acts,  who  enjoyed  to  the 
utmost  Eaising  the  Wind,  or,  in  later  days,  Box 
and  Cox. 

It  was  always  doubtful  whether  chess  w^as 
a  recreation,  and  it  was  equally  questionable 
whether  seeing  Sir  Giles  Overreach  and  Sir 
Edward  Mortimer  could  be  properly  described 
as  an  amusement.  Sir  Lucius  and  Sir  Anthony, 
indeed,  were  most  entertaining — but,  Mr.  Man- 
ager, the  fashion  of  fun  cliangeth. 

Shelley,  in  sjieaking  of  one  of  his  heroines, 
describes  her  as  "one  of  Shakespeare's  wo- 
men," and  Emerson  constantly  commends  us 
to  PlutarclTs  men.  It  is  therefore  a  little 
startling  to  read  in  a  Western  journal  that 


Plutarch's  men  are  crowded  out  of  the  minds 
of  young  Americans  by  the  images  of  Lincoln 
and  Grant.  Against  this  view  Shelley  also 
supplies  a  comfortable  thought: 

"True  love  in  this  differs  from  gold  and  clay, 
That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away." 

Those  laurels  of  Miltiades  not  only  secured  him 
to  heroic  remembrance,  but  they  also  embalm- 
ed Themistocles.  Lincoln  and  Grant  rather 
send  us  back  to  Plutarch  than  obscure  his  gal- 
lery. One  of  their  greatest  services  is  that  of 
revealing  to  us  the  truth  that  the  essentially 
noble  and  heroic  qualities  are  always  the  same. 
The  time  and  the  circumstance  differ,  not  the 
very  man.  Emerson  found  in  Lincoln  the 
shrewdness  of  ^sop.  Have  we  not  seen  in 
Grant  the  magnanimity  of  Fabius? 

But  the  paper  of  which  we  speak  remarks 
that  it  is  sadly  true  that  Percival  is  a  forgot- 
ten poet,  and  then,  seizing  a  promiscuous 
assortment  of  names,  exclaims  that  Charles 
Sprague,  William  Wirt,  Washington  Irving, 
and  Jack  Dow^ning  may  be  referred  to  as  for- 
gotten authors.  But  this  is  the  luxury  of 
woe.  Why  should  not  Percival  be  a  foi-got- 
ten  poet?  That  is  to  say,  what  is  there  in 
the  verse  of  Percival  that  should  command 
interest  and  attention  to-day  ?  He  w^as  an 
admirably  and  remarkably  accomplished  man 
and  a  most  excellent  gentleman,  and  his  name 
is  very  familiar  in  the  reading-books  of  the 
time  when  certain  grandfathers  of  to-day  were 
going  to  school.  But  he  was  a  noted  poet 
not  because  he  took  rank  wdtli  his  contempo- 
raries— with  Byron  and  Scott  and  Keats  and 
Shelley  and  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth — but 
because  there  were  very  few  Americans  wdio 
wrote  verses,  and  our  fathers  patriotically  stood 
by  them. 

Grenville  Mellen  is  a  forgotten  poet  also. 
If  the  gentle  reader  will  turn  the  pages  of 
Kettell,  he  will  seem  to  himself  to  be  walking 
among  tombs.  Upon  each  page  might  be 
suitably  inscribed,  "  Sacred  to  the  memory" 
of  almost  every  one  of  tlie  lamented  singers. 
John  Neal  is  there,  and  Rufus  Dawes,  and 
James  G.  Eastburn,  excellent  gentlemen,  wor- 
thy writers,  all  of  them.  But  can  we  say, 
with  honest  reproach,  "forgotten  poets"  ?  Is 
Fame  to  be  held  responsible  for  not  I'etaining 
the  name  of  every  minstrel  who  loiters  by  and 
touches  his  harp  lightly  and  sings  a  sweet 
song  as  he  passes  on  ?  Is  it  a  hard  fate  to 
give  pleasure  to  those  who  listen,  because 
those  who  are  out  of  hearing  do  not  turn  and 
applaud  ? 

]\Iany  an  author  may  have  a  tone  and  touch 
which  please  the  ear  and  taste  of  ins  own  day, 
and  which,  as  characteristic  of  a  time,  may  be 
curious  to  a  later  taste,  like  the  costumes  and 
bonnets  of  our  great  -  grandmothers.  But 
Young  America,  sauntering  at  the  club  and  at 
Newport,  M'ould  not  willingly  wear  the  boots 
of  Beau  Nash,  nor  even  the  cloak  of  Beau 
Brummel.  It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  whether  the 
great  law  which  provides  that  nothing  shall 
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be  lost  is  not  equally  observable  in  the  realm 
of  literary  fame.  Is  anything  of  literature  lost 
tliat  deserves  remembrance,  or,  more  properly, 
can  it  be  lost  ?  A  fair  answer  to  the  question 
may  be  found  in  the  reply  to  another,  whether 
delving  in  Kettell  or  in  any  other  anthology 
reveals  treasures  dropped  by  Fame  as  precious 
as  tliose  she  carries. 

Our  newspaper  is  certainly  too  swift  in  say- 
ing that  Irving  may  be  classed  among  the  for- 
gotten authors.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
an  autlior  survives — one,  by  the  constant  read- 
ing of  Ids  works;  the  other,  by  his  name.  Is 
Milton  a  forgotten  author?  But  how  much 
is  he  read,  compared  with  the  contemporary 
singers  ?  Is  Plato  forgotten  ?  Yet  how  many 
know  him  except  by  his  name?  Irving  thus 
far  holds  by  both.  Time  also  winnows  its 
wheat,  blowing  away  much  cliafF,  but  the 
golden  grain  remains.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  the  whole  multitude  of  authors,  but  of  the 
works  of  each  author.  How  many  of  tliem 
really  survive  only  in  tiie  anthology  ?  Astoria 
and  Captain  Bonneville  :vnd  Mahomet  and  oth- 
er books  of  Irving  may  gradually  disappear. 
But  the  Knickerbocker^  and  Rip  Van  Winkle^ 
and  certain  other  tales  and  essays,  have  be- 
come, so  far  as  we  can  foresee,  an  integral  part 
of  our  literature. 

As  for  Sprague — mild,  genial,  charming  gen- 
tleman, who  carried  his  simple  freshness  of 
nature  and  of  manner  to  the  end,  and  about 
whose  venerable  liead  in  State  Street  always 
shone  the  faint  halo  of  early  poetic  renown — 
his  literary  talent  was  essentially  for  a  day, 
not  for  all  time.  In  every  age  there  will  be 
singers,  and  delightful  singers,  of  the  day.  On 
Christmas  Eve  the  Easy  Chair  heard  the  pass- 
ing music  in  the  street  that  supplies  for  us  the 
song  of  the  waits.  It  was  sweet  and  melodi- 
ous, and  pensively  recalled  the  days  and  the 
faces  and  the  voices  that  are  no  more.  But 
they  were  not  the  same  waits  that  it  heard 
long  ago ;  still  less  w'ere  they  those  that  the 
Easy  Chairs  of  half  a  century  since  heard  with 
musing  melancholy.  But  the  substance  of  the 
song,  and  the  emotion  which  it  awakened, 
and  the  tender  pathos  of  association,  these 
were  all  the  same  both  then  and  now.  Sprague 
was  a  wait  of  yesterday,  of  last  year,  of  fiuy 
years  ago.  Others  sing  in  the  street  the  song 
that  he  sang,  and  singing  they  pass  on,  and 
the  sweet  strain  grows  softer  and  fjiinter  and 
fainter,  and  the  echoes  answer,  "  Dying,  dying, 
^yi'^g ' — f^nd  it  is  gone. 

Fame  does  not  forget  these  troubadours. 
It  never  knew  them.  They  had  the  vogue  of 
their  day.  See  how  tenderly  Mr.  Stedman 
speaks  of  those  who  are  singing  for  us  now, 
whose  names  are  fuuiliar,  who  trill  and  twit- 
ter in  the  magazines,  and  in  tasteful  and  deli- 
cate volumes  which  seem  to  tempt  the  stream 
of  time  to  suffer  such  light  and  graceful  barks 
to  slip  along  unnoted  to  future  ages.  But 
the  kindly  critic's  tone  forecasts  the  fate  of 
the  sparkling  and  pleasing  ventures.  Moore 
tells  us  of  tlie  Indian  maids  upon  the  banks 


of  the  Ganges  who  light  a  tiny  taper,  and  on 
a  frail  little  chip  set  it  afloat  upon  the  river. 
It  twinkles  and  dwindles  and  flashes  and  ex- 
pires. Mr.  Stedman  watches  the  minor  poets 
trimming  their  tajjers,  and  carefully  launching 
their  chips  upon  the  brimming  river.  "  Plea- 
sant journey!"  he  cries,  cheerily  from  the  shore, 
as  if  he  were  speaking  to  hearty  Captain  Cook 
going  up  the  side  of  his  great  ship,  and  shak- 
ing out  his  mighty  canvas  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe.  "  Pleasant  journey !"  cries  the 
cheery  critic.  But  there  is  a  wistful  some- 
thing in  his  tone  that  betrays  a  consciousness 
of  the  swift  extinction  of  that  pretty,  perfumed 
spark. 

But  Shakespeare's  women,  and  Plutarch's 
men,  and  "  the  grand  old  masters,"  and  "  the 
bards  sublime,"  are  not  tapers  upon  a  river; 
they  are  stars  in  the  firmament.  Lincoln  and 
Grant  will  not  crowd  out  Washington  and 
Franklin  and  Hamilton  and  Adams,  nor  they 
Edmund  Burke  and  Chatham,  nor  any  great 
man  any  other  great  man.  There  is  room  in 
space  for  every  planet  and  every  star  and  ev- 
ery particle  of  star  dust,  for  all  that  the  eye 
can  see  and  all  that  eludes  the  most  search- 
ing telescopic  quest.  Nor  need  any  singer 
fear  that  the  latest  ages  will  not  hear  his  sons;, 
if  he  sings  a  song  worth  its  hearing. 

Nothing  strikes  the  man  from  the  country 
as  more  significant  than  that  the  man  in  town 
does  not  know  his  next-door  neighbor.  It 
reveals  to  him  at  once  the  fact  that  in  town 
there  is  no  proper  neighborhood,  and  no  dis- 
charge of  neighborly  duty.  The  next  house 
is  a  house  of  mourning  or  of  feasting,  there 
is  a  marriage  or  a  funeral,  but  it  is  as  much 
beyond  the  ])ersonal  sympathy  of  those  on  the 
other  side  of  a  brick  wall  as  the  glees  and 
w^oes  or  Esquimaux  or  Hottentots.  John  at 
Number  10  does  not  even  know  by  sight 
James  at  Number  1 2.  But  possibly  Mrs.  James 
is  aware  of  the  color  of  Mrs.  John's  livery,  and 
is  able  to  recognize  her  carriage.  The  sense 
of  the  community  of  a  common  welfare  is  ne- 
cessarily wanting,  and  public  spirit  is  low. 
The  old  neighborhoods  in  villages  and  small 
towns,  where  every  man  personally  knew  his 
neighbor,  and  all  shared  a  common  local  tra- 
dition, was  the  nursery  of  patriotism  and  na- 
tional independence. 

The  indifference  and  ignorance  regarding 
our  neighbors  in  the  street  of  the  city  extends 
to  our  neighbors  of  the  continent.  The  two 
countries  of  which  both  John  and  James,  who 
do  not  know  each  other,  also  know  least,  are 
Canada  and  Mexico.  The  summer  traveller 
sometimes  goes  to  Quebec  and  sees  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  a  winter  party  may  penetrate 
to  iMontreal,  as  far  as  the  ice  palace,  and  risk 
tobo<2c<2:anin<x.  But  the  clouds  of  general  iff- 
noiance  shut  us  out  from  our  northern  neigh- 
bor, while  Mexico  is  practically  unknown,  ex- 
cept as  a  country  shaken  up  with  incessant 
revolutions,  a  kind  of  semi-tropical  waste,  and 
the  misty  mid-region  of  Buena  Vista  and  Mon- 
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terey.  We  can  all  talk  with  some  intelli- 
gence of  England  and  France  and  Germany 
and  Italy,  but  Mexico  is  much  like  Montene- 
gro, and  Canada  is  vague,  like  Bulgaria  or 
Roumelia. 

To  see  Europe  is  the  dream  of  the  romantic 
young  American,  and  to  sail  for  the  home  of 
Shakespeare,  or  the  market-place  of  Altorf,  or 
for  Lake  Como,  or  the  seven-hilled  city,  or 
Chamouni,  or  the  Rhine,  is,  even  in  anticipa- 
tion, a  sweet  restorative  and  cordial.  But 
who  burns  with  rapturous  longing  to  behold 
Manitoba,  or  to  gaze  at  last  upon  the  Great 
Lake  of  the  Woods?  or  who  thrills  at  the 
name  of  Orizaba,  or  even  Popocatepetl?  and 
why  should  we  hasten  to  the  calm  waters  of 
Tezcoco  ?  Yet  these  are  our  own  ;  these  are 
of  our  continent;  they  are  our  next-door 
neighbors.  Nevertheless  dynasties  may  come 
and  go  among  them,  empires  and  republics 
interchange  and  vanish,  or  volcanoes  burst 
into  flame,  or  earthquakes  desolate  wide  re- 
gions, and  scarcely  the  rumor  of  them  reach 
our  ears,  and  then  only  as  the  story  of  ante- 
diluvian events,  the  battles  in  air  of  Huns  and 
legendary  ghosts. 

It  is  much  for  human  interest  that  it  can  be 
said  of  any  place  in  Wordswortlrs  line  : 

"  Here  in  old  time  the  hand  of  man  hath  been." 

The  tropical  splendor  of  the  scene  that  Hum- 
boldt saw  from  the  castle  of  Cliapultepec  may 
l)e,  as  travellers  say,  unrivalled,  but  the  central 
charm  to  most  travellers  w^ould  be  the  fact 
that  at  the  castle  Humboldt  beheld  it.  To 
see  the  cottage  where  Burns  was  born,  or  that 
''tomb  in  Arqna,"  would  draw  the  pilgrim 
over  the  sea  who  would  not  go  far  to  stand 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Montezu- 
mas  or  among  the  pueblos  of  Yucatan.  It  is 
the  long  human  tradition  and  association,  the 
historic  legend  of  our  own  lineage  in  race  or 
religion  or  politics  or  literature,  that  makes 
the  enchantment  of  travel.  It  is  the  scene  fa- 
miliar in  song  and  story,  the  hand  not  of  man 
alone,  which  weaves  the  spell.  The  clearing 
in  the  wild,  indeed,  is  lovelier  than  all  the 
forest.  The  touch  of  civilization  in  the  midst 
of  barbarism  is  as  refreshing  as  the  care  and 
the  lullaby  of  the  African  women  to  Mungo 
Park.  But  the  home  of  the  hero,  of  the  poet, 
of  the  benefactor;  the  field  of  Sempacli,  of 
Runnymede,  the  banks  of  the  Avon — these 
explain  the  deep  delight  of  travel. 

This  may  explain  the  current  of  travel 
across  the  sea.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that 
if  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  nature  are 
sought  by  the  traveller,  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment that  he  had  not  suspected  are  o])en  to 
him.  So  constant  and  so  great  are  the  achieve- 
ments of  enterprise  that  they  are  almost  unob- 
served by  us.  Thus  a  recent  address  of  Colonel 
Nelson,  lately  Minister  in  Mexico,  recalls  the 
inunense  changes  in  the  condition  of  that 
country  and  the  facility  of  reaching  it.  You 
may  take  the  train  in  New  York  and  roll 
steadily  along,  and  in  much  less  time  than 


our  fathers  devoted  to  the  journey  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  Virginia,  you  may  reach,  undis- 
turbed and  in  perfect  comfort,  another  zone 
and  civilization,  another  fauna  and  flora,  a  new 
world.  "  It  is  now  easy  for  us,"  says  this  mod- 
ern Marco  Polo,  "to  leave  our  homes  in  Indi- 
ana in  a  palace-car,  and  reach  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico within  a  week,  and  also  to  visit  in  the  same 
manner  eiglit  or  ten  of  the  most  interesting 
cities  of  the  republic." 

If  it  is  magnificent  scenery  that  you  seek, 
here  at  hand,  with  no  intervening  ocean,  no 
distant  pilgrimage  to  Alpine  valleys  or  Nor- 
wegian fiords,  is  the  railway  from  Vera  Cruz, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  to  the  city  of 
Mexico — a  marvellous  feat  of  scientific  skill, 
crossing  the  mountains  at  a  height  of  8500 
feet,  and  bearing  you  throug]>  every  climate, 
amid  unimaginable  luxuriance  and  brilliancy 
of  vegetation,  changing  into  temperate  hues  of 
hardier  growths,  with  awful  mountain  abysses 
between,  and  snow-clad  peaks  beyond  against 
the  deep  blue  sky.  This  is  the  land  which 
has  seemed  to  us  so  long  politically,  religious- 
ly, and  socially  hopeless,  ruined  at  the  very 
outset  by  the  worst  form  of  human  degrada- 
tion, the  old  Spanish  oppression.  But  as  you 
are  lifted  over  the  mountains,  and  swept  along 
the  teeming  valleys  and  plains  with  a  secu- 
rity, comfort,  and  speed  which  are  themselves 
proofs  of  a  radical  change  in  the  land,  which 
within  the  century  has  doubled  its  population 
while  it  has  lost  two-thirds  of  its  territory,  it 
is  pleasant  to  hear  from  Mr.  Nelson,  who  is 
our  authority,  that  Mexico  will  now  remain  a 
republic,  that  the  injurious  clerical  influence 
is  gone  forever,  that  the  political  capacity  of 
the  people  has  been  educated  to  the  jDoint  of 
successful  control  of  the  situation,  and  that 
there  is  no  disturbing  question  threatening 
the  country. 

Mexico  was  never  before  shown  in  a  light 
so  rosy.  The  country  of  mixed  races,  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  of  revolutions  and  of 
earthquakes,  appears  in  this  reviving  view  to 
promise  to  be  indeed  a  sister  republic,  and  of 
this  happy  hope  the  railway  seems  to  be  the 
spring.  These  parallel  lines  of  iron  and  of 
steel  have  worked  many  miracles,  of  which  the 
United  States  are  the  witness.  But  the  won- 
der of  wonders,  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
railroad,  will  be  the  regeneration  of  Mexico. 


This  is  the  season  for  the  annual  charity 
sermon  of  the  Easy  Chair,  whicli,  like  other 
se4*mons,  elucidates  a  familiar  truth  and  urges- 
an  ancient  duty.  The  charity  which  it  advo- 
cates is  not,  this  time,  that  form  which  leads 
the  literary  critic  to  seek — as  in  the  neighbor- 
ing Study — the  author  s  own  purpose  and  to 
judge  his  work  with  sympathy,  nor  is  it  that 
charity  which  is  the  most  uncommon,  if  not 
the  greatest  of  all,  which  persuades  us  to  be 
just  and  fair  and  reasonable  toward  a  politic- 
al opponent.  Political  charity,  indeed,  in  the 
mind  of  a  vehement  partisan,  is  little  less  than 
treason  or  blasphemy.    Camillus  is  the  most 
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generous  and  lionorable  of  men  in  all  private 
and  personal  relations,  but  in  politics  he  holds 
tliat  a  man  who  does  not  susjject  and  with- 
stand an  opponent  at  every  point,  and  insist 
upon  the  absolute  rightfulness  in  every  detail 
of  his  own  side,  shows  a  moral  defect  in  his 
character  which  is  greatly  to  be  deplored. 
Camillus  thinks  that,  as  he  wears  the  buff, 
charity  toward  the  blue  wonld  be  as  misplaced 
upon  his  part  as  courtesy  to  a  hyena.  Camil- 
lus's  family  name  is  Legion. 

No,  it  is  not  either  of  these  forms  of  charity 
to  which  the  sermon  is  to  be  devoted.  Its 
text  is  the  old  duty  of  alms-giving,  the  duty 
which  springs  from  the  sincere  answer  to 
Cain's  question,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  V 
Most  certainly  you  are.  But  the  duty  of 
alms-giving  is  to  be  discharged  rightly  only 
by  careful  consideration.  The  duty  of  seclud- 
ing criminals  from  society  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  human  history,  and  jails  are  institutions  as 
old  as  civilization.  Even  the  gibbet,  in  the 
familiar  story,  was  hailed  as  the  sign  of  a 
Christian  country.  But  although  there  have 
been  always  plenty  of  jails,  it  was  not  until 
John  Howard  and  a  noble  company  of  Eng- 
lish men  and  women  within  the  last  century 
protested  and  appealed  to  the  conscience  of 
the  country  that  jails  began  to  be  really  human 
institutions,  and  penal  systems  to  be  regulated 
by  reason. 

So  alms-giving — helping  the  needy  and  suc- 
coring the  suffering — is  coeval  with  society, 
and  the  pictures  in  literature  and  painting  of 
the  monks  in  convents  giving  out  food  to  the 
poor,  and  the  ancient  charitable  foundations 
and  customs  in  England,  the  open  house  at 
Christmas,  and  tiie  Christmas  distribution  of 
coals  and  doles,  are  all  romantic  and  pleasing 
to  the  uninstructed  imagination.  But  the 
brightly  bedizened  beadle  in  the  pictures  of 
the  old  Illustrated  News,  Avho  with  a  stolid  face, 
a  red  nose,  and  an  official  staff  marshals  the 
alms  of  coals  to  the  forlorn  old  men  and  wo- 
men— her  Majesty's  poor  beads-men — Avas  not, 
after  all,  an  angel  of  grace  and  mercy  and  con- 
solation.   It  is  unquestionable  that  the  indis- 


criminate giving  was  a  grievous  wrong,  and  it 
is  equally  undeniable  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  money  given  for  charitable  relief  in  New 
York  and  in  other  great  cities  merely  extends 
and  perpetuates  poverty  and  crime. 

Ella  witli  fond  and  delightful  perversity 
asks  why  we  should  not  give  a  sixpence  to  a 
beggar  who  feigns  so  well  that  we  can  not  be 
sure  that  he  is  feigning,  since  we  gladly  give 
a  crown  to  the  play-actor  wdio  announces  that 
he  feigns.  One  reason  is  that  we  give  him 
the  means  of  getting  drunk  and  maltreating 
his  wretched  family.  Another  reason  is  that 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  crime  and  j^ov- 
erty  we  raise  the  taxes,  and  thereby  the  bur- 
dens of  the  hard-working,  honest  man,  to  pro- 
vide public  punishment  and  relief  Another 
reason  is  that  we  place  a  premium  upon  lying 
and  laziness  and  the  destruction  of  self-re- 
spect. The  man  or  woman  who  hastens  along 
the  street  and,  seeing  a  pitiful  beggar,  yields 
to  the  humane  and  natural  impulse  to  relieve 
suffering  and  gives  an  alms,  forgets  that  shrewd 
knavery  knows  perfectly  well  that  humane 
and  natural  impulse,  and  trades  ujdou  it  for  its 
own  self-indulgence, 

— But,  dear  Easy  Chair,  you  said  all  this  last 
month.  Well,  dear  and  gentle  reader,  have  you 
remembered  to  profit  by  the  lesson,  or  only 
remembered  the  exhortation  ?  If  the  latter, 
surely  you  will  not  deny  the  necessity  of  the 
reiteration.  If  the  former,  you  will  be  glad  that 
others  should  have  the  truth  urged  upon  them. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  like  the  Easy  Chair  in 
preaching  robes ;  or  do  you  apply  to  it  the  re- 
tort of  Charles  Lamb  to  Coleridge  :  Ever  hear 
you  preach  ?  Why,  I  never  heard  you  do  any- 
thing else,"  Or  you  think  the  Chair  not  fitted 
for  a  friar?  Nevertheless, 

"  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal  slioou  and  scallop  shell," 

if  you  refuse  to  give  the  passing  alms  in  the 
street,  and  take  care  to  ascertain,  as  you  can 
by  many  agencies,  that  it  is  not  a  lazy  toper 
whom  you  are  "  treating,"  but  an  actual  need 
which  you  are  relieving. 


I. 

IF  there  should  happen  to  be  among  the 
million  readers  {d  i)eu  iirh)  of  this  Maga- 
zine two  or  three  young  men  who  are  pre- 
sently 

"Waiting  to  strive  a  happy  strife, 
To  war  with  falsehood  to  the  knife, 
And  not  to  lose  the  good  of  life," 

we  think  we  can  tell  them  of  a  new  book 
which  will  interest  and  help  them.  It  is  the 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  Louis  Agassiz,  of 
which  Mrs.  Agassiz  modestly  calls  herself  ed- 


itor rather  than  author.  They  will  find  it  a 
romance,  full  of  the  high  joy  of  achievement; 
of  youth,  brilliant,  vivid,  glad  with  utter  self- 
forgetfulness,  kept  beyond  gray  hair  and  fad- 
ing eyes,  to  the  very  moment  of  death;  in 
other  words,  the  story  of  a  man  born  poor  in 
money,  but  incalculably  rich  in  the  impulse 
to  know  and  to  use  knowledge  to  the  highest 
end,  and  so  happily  framed  that  he  could 
always  prefer  his  object  to  himself,  could  at- 
tain liis  results  without  apparently  leaving 
U])on  them  any  stain  of  egotism.  This  sim- 
plicity, this  purity  of  motive,  won  not  only 
brains  and  pockets  to  his  service  wherever 
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he  went,  but  all  hearts.  People  saw  that  the 
sole  aim  lie  had  in  view  was  the  truth,  and 
that  he  was  not  pursuing  it  for  liis  own  sake, 
but  for  any  otlier  sake  sooner.  Tlie  secret  of 
his  success,  which  is  the  only  sure  and  sover- 
eign formula  for  the  finest  success,  has  been 
open  from  the  beginning  of  time;  but  it  has 
rarely  been  able  to  commend  itself  so  attract- 
ively to  the  young  imagination  as  in  Agassiz's 
life.  It  has  had  so  often  to  insist  upon  itself 
in  spite  of  neglect,  of  obloquy,  of  martyrdom  ; 
but  here  it  is  the  talisman  of  unbroken  pros- 
perity. We  do  not  mean  that  Agassiz  had 
not  his  early  struggles  and  renunciations;  the 
son  of  a  poor  Swiss  pasteur^  sensitively  con- 
scious that  his  liome  was  cramped  to  open 
his  path  through  the  schools,  could  not  be 
without  these;  but  wide  recognition  came  to 
him  very  early.  "  To  do  all  the  good  you  can 
to  your  fellow -beings,  to  have  a  pure  con- 
science, to  gain  an  honorable  livelihood,  to 
procure  for  yourself  by  work  a  little  ease,  to 
make  those  around  you  happy — that  is  true 
happiness;  all  tlie  rest  but  mere  accessories 
and  chimeras,"  his  mother  tenderly,  warningly 
wrote  him,  when  at  twenty-one  his  thoughts 
began  to  turn  from  the  profession  for  which 
he  was  fitting  himself,  to  the  science  that  aft- 
erward engrossed,  his  life,  and  he  answered :  "  I 
wish  it  may  be  said  of  Louis  Agassiz  tliat  he 
was  the  first  naturalist  of  liis  time,  a  good  citi- 
zen, and  a  good  son,  beloved  of  all  who  knew 
him."  A  year  later,  the  value  of  his  first  work 
on  fishes  was  acknowledged  by  Cuvier,  and 
hard  upon  this  came  the  cordial  acclaim  of 
Humboldt,  who  formed  for  the  young  natural- 
ist an  affection  which  strengthened  through 
all  his  remaining  years.  The  constantly  recur- 
ring evidence  of  this  in  the  letters  of  Humboldt 
now  first  printed  is  a  lovely  strain  in  the  book, 
where  at  times  one  is  tempted  to  complain  that 
tliere  is  too  little  of  Agassiz's  personal  life,  till 
one  remembers  that  his  whole  life  was  scientific, 
and  rich  and  ample  as  his  nature  was,  it  must 
leave  chiefly  that  record.  We  learn  more  about 
him  by  the  letters  to  liim  than  by  the  letters 
from  him;  these  are  the  expression  of  his  im- 
passioned ambition  as  a  naturalist  almost  from 
the  first.  We  have  only  glimpses  of  his  be- 
loved home  by  the  Swiss  lake,  but  its  sober 
peace  and  reasonable  piety  remain  from  these 
a  light  upon  him  through  all  the  succeeding 
events. 

After  Agassiz  came  to  America  his  life  was 
no  longer  a  romance;  it  was  a  fairy  tale,  whose 
incidents  are  known  to  all  of  us ;  for  Agassiz, 
through  his  hold  upon  the  sympathies  and 
imaginations  of  men,  became  a  public  man 
here,  as  politicians  and  soldiers  and  divines 
are  public  men,  but  scientists  never  before. 
Private  fortunes  were  opened  to  him  as  freely 
as  if  they  had  been  the  treasures  of  princes; 
money  honestly  amassed  in  commerce  was  of- 
fered as  munificently  as  if  it  had  been  wrung 
from  subject  ])opulations ;  legislatures  gave 
as  if  they  had  been  individuals,  fascinated  by 
the  charm  of  high,  unselfish  intents.    It  is  a 


great  example,  and  much  courage  can  be  taken 
from  it.  Perhaps  the  time  has  really  come  in 
the  history  of  our  race  when  the  man  of  grand 
aims,  of  purposes  not  even  immediately  benefi- 
cent, but  wholly  altruistic,  may  hopefully  ap- 
peal to  his  fellow-men  for  their  help  in  realiz- 
ing them.  Agassiz  believed  that  he  could  do 
this,  and  his  faith  was  justified,  not  only  with 
millionaires  and  general  courts,  but  with  hard- 
working people  of  all  sorts,  like  his  enthusi- 
astic students  and  assistants,  like  the  carpen- 
ters at  Penikese,  who,  when  he  called  them 
together  and  told  them  that  the  Summer 
School  there  "was  neither  for  money  nor  the 
making  of  money,  it  was  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  education,  and  for  that  alone,"  took 
off  their  Sunday  coats  and  labored  from  dawn 
till  dark  to  finish  his  buildings  for  him  on  the 
Sabbath  day. 

II. 

Agassiz  found  this  new  world  of  ours  full 
not  merely  of  vast  physical  activities,  but  of 
eager  and  thorough  scientific  w^ork  by  men 
who,  he  tells  his  European  friends,  would  be 
noted  in  science  anywhere,  and  whom  he  found 
employed  in  public  enterprises  undertaken  by 
popular  governments.  He  had  been  used  to 
the  munificence  of  kings,  as  science  may  ex- 
perience it ;  but  this  liberality  of  legislatures 
composed  of  farmers  and  country  lawyers 
amazed  him,  at  nearly  the  same  moment  when 
poor  M.  de  Bacourt,  Minister  from  France  to 
these  States,  was  asking  his  Maker  what  a 
person  of  his  quality  could  have  done  that  he 
should  be  forced  to  live  among  such  people  as 
the  Americans,  so  sordid,  so  ignorant,  so  bar- 
barous ! 

Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Mirabeau,  who 
obliges  ns  with  the  Souvenirs  of  a  Biplomate, 
after  they  had  remained  unpublished  in  his 
private  letters  for  nearly  fifty  years,  prefaces 
them  with  a  sketch  of  M.  de  Bacourt's  life — a 
life  passed  in  courts,  near  the  persons  of 
princes,  and  perfumed  throughout,  except 
for  those  odious  years  in  America,  with  the 
odor  of  salons  and  the  incense  of  a  rehabili- 
tated Church.  M.  de  Bacourt  was  a  gentle- 
man of  birth  and  fortune,  a  reactionary  in 
l^olitics  and  religion,  who  believed  in  himself 
and  his  king  and  his  confessor,  and  adored 
the  memory  of  the  great  and  good  Prince 
Talleyrand.  Whether  M.  de  Bacourt's  j\[aker 
was  ever  able  to  justify  to  that  gentleman  his 
exile  in  this  country  there  is  now  no  means 
of  knowing,  but  no  reader  of  his  amusing 
boc!;k  can  be  ungrateful  to  the  providence 
that  brought  him  here  to  write  these  letters 
about  the  United  States  under  Van  Buren  and 
Tyler.  They  show  us  not  only  how  a  man  of 
his  sort  regarded  us  then,  but  how  such  a  man 
must  always  regard  us;  for  under  our  system 
the  strong,  rude  native  life  will  always  be 
working  to  the  top,  especially  in  politics. 
Very  prol)ably  it  will  come  to  the  top  now 
and  then  in  society,  and  if  this  keeps  on  hap- 
pening till  w^e  learn  that  no  class  of  Americans 
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is  to  be  polished  alone,  but  that  we  are  all 
bound  together,  high  and  low,  for  barl^arisni 
or  civilization,  it  will  be  perhaps  no  bad  thing. 

However  tliis  may  be,  few  of  our  witnesses 
have  been  or  will  be  able  to  dislike  us  so  com- 
prehensively as  M.  de  Bacourt.  The  weather 
behaved  almost  as  badly  as  an  American  states- 
man at  the  very  moment  of  his  arrival  in  the 
country ;  it  turned  in  a  single  day  of  June 
from  very  cold  to  intensely  hot.  This  was  in 
New  York,  where  everything,  even  in  1840,  "  is 
a  weak  imitation  of  the  English, ....  an  Eng- 
land and  Englishmen  of  second  and  third 
rate,"  and  where,  after  twenty-four  hours,  he 
has  "seen  none  of  the  mucli-talked-of  Ameri- 
can beauties"  in  the  street.  On  the  railway  to 
Philadelphia  "cinders  penetrate  tiie  cars,  and 
at  the  end  of  tlie  journey  one  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  coal-heaver.  .  .  .  Then  don't  forget 
that  all  Americans  chew  tobacco,  and  spit  con- 
tinually around  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
out  of  this  filth."  From  the  very  first,  Wash- 
ington is  his  "  penitentiary,"  with  its  wide, 
dusty,  broiling  streets,  its  mean  houses,  and  its 
life  neither  of  city  nor  village.  He  begins  to 
meet  there  the  giants  of  those  days,  whose  ex- 
tinction we  deplore  in  oiir  moments  of  de- 
pression, and  although  Mr.  Clay's  "  proclivi- 
ties are  very  French,  ....  his  exterior  is  that 
of  an  English  farmer,"  while  in  the  House  and 
Senate  our  lamented  publicists  not  only  keep 
their  hats  on  after  the  fTisliion  "  imported  from 
England,"  but  they  "  sit  with  their  legs  in 
the  air,  and  others,  stretched  out,  sleep  as  if  in 
their  beds;  ....  they  all  spit  everywhere,"  and 
it  is  the  sound  of  this  spitting  which  most 
shocks  M.  de  Bacourt.  He  finds  no  one  but 
the  President  who  is  "  exempt  from  this  vice" ; 
but  "  Mr.  Van  Bureii,  though  the  son  of*  an 
innkeeper,  and  himself  even  trained  to  the 
fimily  calling,  has  acquired  to  an  astonishing 
degree  the  ways  of  the  world."  Mr.  de  Muh- 
lenberg, formerly  United  States  Minister  to 
Austria,  makes  M.  de  Bacourt's  blood  run 
cold  by  saying:  "You  want  to  know  what  I 
think  of  Prince  Mctternich  ?  Well,  he  is  a 
hog."  At  a  fishionable  evening  party  in 
Washington,  "  the  women,  ridiculously  dress- 
ed, stood  around  the  room  hanging  on  their 
husbands'  arms.  Perhaps  it  was  very  moral, 
but  I  assure  you  it  was  very  grotesque.  There 
are  no  young  people  in  the  French  provinces 
who  have  not  better  manners."  "The  cele- 
brated Mr.  Webster  is  pompous  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  ill  at  ease"  in  company.  "All  the 
distinguished  men  in  this  country  would  be 
only  second  or  even  third  class  in  England. 
They  give  themselves  the  airs  of  importance 
one  sees  in  the  brewers  of  London,  with  their 
vanity,  vulgarity,  and  absurdity."  At  six 
o'clock  in  tlie  morning — good  heavens! — M. 
de  Bacourt  meets  "  >Iiss  Meade,  one  of  the 
beauties  of  Washington,  alone  in  the  street, 
going  or  coming  from  I  do  not  know  where. 
Free  manners!"  While  he  is  calling  upon  a 
member  of  Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet,  "three  of  Ids 
colleagues  came  in — Mr,  Badger  smoking  a 


cigar,  which  he  did  not  extinguish ;  Mr.  Bell 
lay  down  on  a  sofa,  with  his  feet  over  the 
arms,  and  thus  presenting  the  soles  of  his 
boots  to  us;  as  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  finding  it 
too  warm,  he  took  off  his  coat,  and  pulled  a 
great  roll  of  tobacco  from  his  pocket,  put  it 
in  his  mouth,  and  commenced  chewing.  They 
were  very  merry  and  facetious,  and  as  I  did 
not  wish  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  men  who  were 
so  influential  in  commercial  questions,  I  joined 
in  with  them."  One  fancies  the  strain  it  must 
have  been  to  M.  de  Bacourt,  who  is  treated 
throughout  by  such  people  exactly  as  they 
treat  one  another,  with  no  apparent  sense  of 
his  quality,  and  who  must  bear  it  all,  if  he 
will  keep  them  from  levying  duties  on  French 
wines  and  silks  ;  and  all  in  vain,  for  they  levy 
the  duties  at  last,  and  perhaps  have  chuckled 
in  their  shirt  sleeves  at  the  notion  of  his  ca- 
joling them.  At  a  dinner  in  the  White  House 
our  goddike  Daniel  embraces  M.  de  Bacourt, 
and  hiccoughs  over  him  the  professions  of  a 
very  tender  friendship,  apparently  unfelt  before 
the  third  bottle  of  Madeira.  He  was  forced  to 
meet  such  persons  as  "  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayard, 
wdio  have  the  impudence  to  call  themselves 
descendants  of  Chevalier  Bayard,"  not  know- 
ing that  he  had  never  married.  At  Rockaway 
Beach  he  sees  the  gentlemen  take  off  their 
coats  and  vests  and  join  the  ladies  at  a  game 
of  ten-pins.  On  a  journey  to  Niagara  he  can 
not  get  a  cutlet,  or  even  an  egg.  At  Boston, 
where  he  might  otherwise  have  liad  a  moment 
of  happiness,  he  finds  that  "  the  inhabitants  of 
this  elegant  and  charming  city  hate  the 
French,  and  what  is  worse,  they  despise  them." 
In  a  prison  at  Philadelphia  the  stamp  of 
crime  is  much  more  pronounced  on  the  con- 
victs' faces  than  in  Europe.  The  American 
steamboats  continually  agitate  M.  de  Bacourt 
by  blowing  up,  and  there  is  a  mania  for  sui- 
cide among  the  few  refined  people  in  the 
country,  which  he  can  account  for  only  by 
supposing  them  bored  to  madness  by  the  so- 
cial conditions. 

It  is  impossible  to  rehearse  all  his  griefs 
Avith  us,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  the  truth  of  the  portrait  he  draws. 
We  may  say  it  is  not  flattered,  but  in  our 
hearts  we  can  not  deny  that  he  saw  all  these 
terrible  and  ugly  and  ridiculous  features  in 
us.  He  saw  notliing  else,  because  he  was  M. 
de  Bacourt,  and  was  bred  to  believe  that "  po- 
liteness in  social  relations.  ...  is  the  funda- 
mental basis  and  the  most  indispensable  ele- 
ment" of  life.  Rained  down  in  the  midst  of  a 
new  people,  each  bent  l)y  so  much  of  the  di- 
vine purpose  as  was  in  him  to  help  accomplish 
with  tireless  work  of  head  and  hand  the  des- 
tiny of  the  greatest  free  nation  which  had  ever 
been,  he  saw — poor  little  diplomatic  reaction- 
ary— nothing  but  the  abundance  of  our  bad 
manners,  which,  cvon  after  fifty  years,  might 
still  strike  him.  He  prophesied  that  a  peo- 
ple with  manners  like  ours  must  go  to  the 
dogs;  ho  beheld  us  well  on  our  way  to  the 
dogs;  and  so  did  some  other  prophets  who 
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visited  ns  at  tlie  same  time,  and  conspicuously 
the  ]n'opliet  Dickens,  wliom  M.  de  Bacourt 
found  made  more  of  by  the  Americans  than 
Fanny  Elssler,  Lafayette,  and  Pi'ince  de  Join- 
ville  all  put  together.  The  caricaturist  was 
right  in  his  picture  of  us,  as  tiie  diplomatist 
was;  but  their  study  is  a  faithfuler  portrait 
of  themselves  even  than  of  us. 

Perhaps,  indeed — the  temptation  to  con- 
struct the  theory  rushes  overpoweringly  upon 
us — the  foreign  critic's  measure  of  America  is 
always  the  measure  of  himself.  So  far  as  he 
perceives  that  this  is  the  opportunity  of  the 
whole  human  race,  not  merely  to  enjoy  and 
ornament  itself  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  high- 
er vanity,  but  chiefly  to  work  and  to  help  it- 
self unhampered  by  tradition — so  far  as  he 
shows  himself  a  man  who  has  lived  in  reali- 
ties, and  not  in  bubbles,  however  iridescent, 
literary,  social,  or  diplomatic — so  fir  he  will 
be  consoled  for  our  uncouthness.  Occasional- 
ly even  poor  M.  de  Bacourt  has  a  perception 
of  magnitudes  transcending  "  politeness  in  so- 
cial relations,"  and  it  affords  him  a  moment- 
ary comfort  in  the  midst  of  suffering  otherwise 
incessant.  In  one  of  tliese  intervals  he  can  say : 
The  Anglo-American  race  is,  in  my  opinion, 
charged  with  a  special  providential  mission — 
that  of  peopling  and  civilizing  this  immense 
continent;  they  are  proceeding  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  work  undisturbed  by  any 
obstacle,  and  this  explains  the  anomalies  so 
easy  to  observe  and  criticise.  But  it  is  not 
fair  to  judge  from  details;  one  must  see  the 
whole,  and  this  whole  is  grand,  majestic,  and 
imposing. . . .  The  only  fault  of  the  Americans 
is  that  they  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  their 
success,  but  will  always,  in  comparing  them- 
selves with  European  nations,  claim  superi- 
ority over  them  in  everything.  This  is  their 
ffreat  weakness,  and  encouraijes  writers  who 
come  here  to  find  fault." 

We  have  now  become  so  modest — partly 
from  the  chastisements  of  foreign  critics,  but 
chiefly,  we  must  believe,  through  our  native 
virtue — that  it  is  incredible  we  should  have 
ever  had  the  fault  which  M.  de  Bacourt  here 
imputes  to  us,  and  we  hardly  know  how  to 
yield,  such  is  our  present  diffidence,  even  to 
tlie  French,  in  a  fine  sense  of  national  de- 
ficiencies and  a  generous  habit  of  self-dispar- 
agement. 

nr. 

It  is  some  such  reluctance,  perhaps,  which 
ffcnders  us  sensitive  to  the  compliment  late- 
ly paid  our  poor  American  language  by  two 
Enjjclish  novelists.  These  writers  have  wished 
to  reproduce  the  accents  and  expressions 
vvhicli  we  commended  last  month  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  native  authors,  and  they  have 
imagined  several  American  characters  entire- 
ly for  the  pur[)oBe  of  having  somebody  speak 
American.  Our  foreign  compatriots  are  not 
much  like  the  fellow- citizens  we  know  at 
home,  but  it  can  be  honestly  said  of  them  that 
they  are  as  like  us  as  their  talk  is  like  our  un- 


tutored speech.  We  believe  it  was  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Buchanan  wlio,  feeling  that  the  language 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  would  no  longer 
serve  as  a  means  of  international  rapproche- 
ment^ was  the  first  Briton  to  write  in  the  New 
England  dialect;  at  any  rate  he  })roduced  a 
poem  in  it  which  he  was  not  able  to  tell  from 
one  of  Mr.  LowelTs  ;  and  now  j\Ir.  Black,  in  his 
White  Heather^  has  a  character  who  speaks  per- 
ceptible American ;  only,  he  is  a  man,  and  he 
speaks  young-lady  American  as  often  as  mascu- 
line American.  To  us  the  two  sorts  are  dis- 
tinct enougii,  but  Mr.  Black,  who  has  no  doubt 
heard  most  of  the  former  in  praise  of  his  agree- 
able books,  is  not  so  much  to  blame  for  get- 
ting them  mixed.  He  makes  Mr.  Hodson  say 
a  London  fog  is  "just  too  dismal  for  anything," 
but  we  feel  that  it  was  his  daughter  who  sup- 
plied Mr.  Black  with  that  phrase;  and  when 
the  young  lady  says,  "You  bet  your  pile  on 
that,"  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Black  really  had  the 
expression  from  her  younger  brother. 

As  for  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  who  has  made  a  coun- 
try boy  from  northern  New  York  the  hero  of 
his  novel  Bcibylon^  we  should  not  know  exact- 
ly where  or  how  he  got  his  Americanisms. 
There  are  some  tokens  of  a  visit  or  sojourn  here 
in  his  decorative  use  of  our  birds  and  flowers; 
but  our  phrases  seem  rather  to  have  been  stud- 
ied from  such  widely  representative  authori- 
ties as  Mark  Twain,  Dr.Eggleston,  Bret  Harte, 
Sam  Slick,  and  Charles  Dickens.  A  farmer  in 
"  Geauga  County,"  New  York,  asks  "  Wharfs 
Hiram  ?"  as  if  he  were  in  the  heart  of  the  blue- 
grass  region;  and  this  deacon  of  the  church 
adds  that  he  has  an  itching"  to  give  that  thar 
boy  a  durned  good  cowhidin',"  as  if  he  were  a 
Pike  accustomed  to  "  exhort  the  impenitent 
mule."  Hiram  is  in  the  blackberry  patch,  but 
Mr.  Allen  calls  it  the  blackberry  lot,  because, 
as  he  understands, "  lot"  is  the  American  for 
"  field,  meadow,  croft,  copse,  paddock,  and  all 
the  other  beautiful  and  expressive  Old-World 
names  for  our  own  time-honored  English  in- 
closures/'  though  w'e  believe  Americans,  when 
foreigners  are  not  by,  speak  among  themselves 
of  meadoAvs,  fields,  pastures,  w^ood  pastures, 
girdlings,  loppings,  clearings,  intervales,  and 
other  features  and  subdivisions  of  the  land- 
scape as  they  have  occasion  to  specify  them. 
Mr,  Allen,  however,  has  heard  of  bottom-lands, 
and  he  tells  us  that  in  Rome  his  hero's  thouohts 
turned  fondly  to  the  "  old  blackberry  bottom" ; 
and  he  has  "  cranberry-trees"  growing  in  his 
cranberry  marsh.  His  deacon  addresses  a 
grou})  of  trappers  as  "  Gents,  all"  ;  and  his  talk 
is  delicious  with  such  native  flavors  as"Wal, 
this  do  beat  all,  really" ;  "He's  progressin' 
towards  citizenship  now,  and  I've  invested 
quite  a  lot  of  capital  in  his  raisin';"  "  Wal,  I 
should  appreciiite  that  consid'able ;"  "Ides- 
say  that  thar  boy;"  and  "It  alius  licks  my 
poor  finite  understanding  altogither  Avhy  the 
Lord  should  have  run  this  continent  so  long 
with  nothin'  better'n  Injuns. ...  Why  a  lad, 
that's  been  brought  up  a  Chrischun  and  allop- 
kinsite,  should  want  to  go  grubbin'  u])  their 
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knives  and  things  in  this  cenfry  is  a  caution 
to  me,  that's  what  it  is — a  reg'kir  caution." 
It  all  sounds  amazingly  American,  and  prob- 
ably Mr.  Allen  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
it  is  not  so.  His  people  are  Americans  of 
the  sort  that  the  accurate  English  eye  has 
seen  and  the  delicate  English  hand  has  drawn 
ever  since  we  were  first  portrayed  in  Martbi 
Ghuzzlewit. 

IV. 

Apparently  Mr.  Allen  has  not  thought  it  a 
serious  thing  to  write  a  novel,  nor  human  na- 
ture worth  that  honest  inquiry  which  has  given 
him  an  honorable  name  in  science.  This  is  a 
mistake  which  w^e  hope  he  will  come  to  regret, 
and  which  will  certainly  cause  his  friends  to 
grieve.  It  is  not  quite  enough  in  itself,  however, 
to  make  one  despair  of  English  novelists,  and  we 
have  read  within  the  year  two  English  books 
by  an  unknown  hand  which  may  yet  mark  a 
new  era  in  English  fiction.  We  hardly  know, 
indeed,  whether  to  call  them  fiction,  they  carry 
so  deep  a  sense  of  truthfulness  to  the  reader, 
t!iey  are  so  far  in  temper  from  any  sort  of  mere 
artistry,  so  simply  and  nobly  serious.  The 
books  are  the  Autobiography  of  Mark  Iluther- 
ford  and  MarTc  Rutherford's  Deliverance^  the 
one  being  the  rather  unsatisfying  sequel  to  the 
other.  Yet  it  is  unsatisfying  only  as  the  in- 
completeness, the  brokenness  of  life,  whicii  it 
perfectly  counterfeits,  is  unsatisfying.  There 
never  w^ere  books  in  which  apparently  the  writ- 
er has  cared  so  little  to  make  literary  account 
of  himself,  cared  so  little  to  shine,  to  impress, 
wished  so  mucii  to  speak  his  heart  plainly  out 
to  the  heart  of  his  reader.  There  is  absolutely 
no  study  of  attitude,  no  appeal  to  the  dramatic 
or  the  picturesque,  no  merely  decorative  use 
of  words.  When  you  have  read  the  books 
you  feel  that  you  have  witnessed  the  career 
of  a  man  as  you  might  have  witnessed  it  in 
the  world,  and  not  in  a  book.  We  could  not 
give  too  strong  an  impression  of  this  incom- 
parable sincerity. 

The  history  is  that  of  an  Englishman  of  the 
lower  or  lowest  middle  class,  who  is  bred  to 
the  ministry,  but  who  is  constrained  by  lapses 
of  belief  first  to  abandon  his  evangelical  pul- 
pit, and  then  to  give  up  a  Unitarian  parish, 
and  wdio  at  the  close  of  his  autobiography  is 
the  clerk  of  an  atheistical  i)ookseller  in  Lon- 
don. Mark  Rutherford's  Deliverance^  which 
ap))eared  last  summer,  four  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  AutoJ)iography,i':ikQ^  up  his 
story  at  the  point  where  he  becomes  the  Par- 
liamentary correspondent  of  two  provincial 
newspapers,  and  follows  him  through  the  fail- 
ure of  this  employment,  his  marriage  with  the 
woman  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  in  his 
youth,  and  his  final  toil  at  hateful  work  under 
a  hard  master,  to  his  sudden  death.  There  is 
no  ''incident"  in  the  story;  there  is'  neitiier 
more  "  plot"  nor  less  than  tliere  is  in  the  ex- 
perience of  God's  creatures  generally,  so  gen- 
erally ignored  by  "imaginative"  writers  in 
their  "powerful"  inventions.   It  can  not,  there- 


fore, find  fivor  with  readers  who  like  to  be 
"  amused,"  and  to  have  their  minds  taken 
ofi"  themselves."  We  warn  them  that  the  story 
of  ]\Iark  Rutherford  will  fix  their  "minds"  all 
the  more  intensely  upon  themselves,  and  will 
stir  them  deeply,  without  in  the  least  "  amus- 
ing" them.  Or  rather  it  Avill  do  this  with 
readers  who  can  think  and  feel ;  and  the  other 
sort  had  better  go  to  the  theatre  and  see  a 
modern  play. 

Nothing  of  Mark  Rutherford's  error  or  weak- 
ness is  concealed  in  these  extraordinary  books, 
and  in  him  we  have  more  distinctly  got  rid 
of  that  barbaric  survival,  the  "  hero,"  than  in 
any  other  figure  of  fiction — if  he  is  really  ficti- 
tious. If  you  pity  him,  and  even  love  him  for 
his  truth  and  purity  and  right  endeavor,  it  is 
because  you  are  sufficiently  mature,  sufficient- 
ly civilized,  to  see  the  beauty  of  these  things 
in  their  union  with  tremulous  nerves,  irreso- 
lute performance,  vague  aspiration,  depression, 
frequent  helplessness,  faltering  faith.  He  is 
only  one  of  ten  or  twelve  other  persons  drawn 
with  the  same  wise  faithfulness,  and  presented 
to  us  with  the  belief  that  we  shall  have  enough 
inconsistencies  in  ourselves  to  account  for  all 
the  inconsistencies  in  them.  When  the  author 
has  to  tell  us  that  a  certain  man  of  clear,  strong, 
disciplined  mind  is  a  journeyman  printer,  he 
seems  not  to  feel  bound  to  explain  the  fact 
that  he  can  be  both  one  and  the  other,  and 
he  has  no  excuses  to  make  for  asking  us  to 
be  interested  in  the  psychological  experience 
of  a  waiter,  a  salesman,  a  porter,  who  are  never 
at  all  romanced,  but  are  considered  simply  in 
their  quality  of  human  beings,  affected  in  due 
degree  by  their  callings.  But  such  a  man  as 
Marden,  living  and  dying  in  gentle,  serene, 
patient,  agnosticism;  such  a  man  as  McKay, 
groaning  over  the  misery  of  London,  and  in- 
venting out  of  his  own  poverty  and  helpless- 
ness a  way  to  help  it  some  little,  however  lit- 
tle ;  such  women  as  Mary  Marden,  Theresa, 
and  Ellen,  taking  quietly,  strongly,  unspectacu- 
larly,  their  share  of  the  common  burden  of 
common  life,  have  more  of  consolation  and 
encouragement  in  them  than  all  the  "ideal" 
figures  that  ever  "  helpless  fancy  feigned"  out 
of  proportion  to  the  things  that  are.  The 
story  where  they  move  naturally,  from  real 
impulses  and  with  genuine  interests,  is  not 
gloomy,  with  all  its  unrelenting  seriousness, 
and  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  leave  the  reader 
with  the  notion  that  it  is  inimical  to  religion. 
It  is  very  religious.  AVe  do  not  see  how  Chris- 
tianity could  be  more  subtly  and  profoundly 
comprehended,  and  throughout  his  doctrinal 
stuml^lings  and  gropings  Mark  Rutherford 
finds  his  liappiness  only  in  that  highest  good 
which  Christ  taught  in  the  highest  degree — 
good  to  others.  This  is  the  key-note  of  liis 
story,  touched  throughout,  but  never  with 
maudlin  pathos  or  rhetorical  flourish. 

People  who  like  genteel  company  in  novels 
will  not  (hid  him  in  it;  there  is  not  a  "gen- 
tleman" or  a  "  lady"  in  either  of  the  books, 
and  the  plain,  poverty  -  bound  lives  which 
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they  have  to  do  with  are  considered  as  inapol- 
ogetically  in  their  struggles  witli  veal  sorrows 
and  troubles  as  if  they  were  all  so  many 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  leisure  longing  to 
get  married  or  unmarried.  If  there  is  no 
false  shame  in  depicting  these  common  peo- 
ple and  conditions,  neither  is  there  any  boast- 
fulness,  or  anything  of  the  foolish  superstition 
that  there  is  merit  in  narrow  circumstances 
of  tiiemselves.  Perhaps  the  self-respectful  at- 
titude in  regard  to  this  material  is  kept  so 
well  because  it  is  tlie  inner  life  of  these  men 
and  women  that  is  portrayed  —  that  experi- 
ence so  sweet,  so  bitter,  so  precious,  of  ahnost 
any  human  soul,  which  we  should  always  be 
better  and  wiser  for  knowing,  but  which  we 
so  often  turn  from  in  the  stupid  arrogance  of 
our  cultures  and  respectabilities. 

At  times  the  author  seems  to  have  no  art  in 
presenting  his  facts,  he  does  it  so  barely  and 
bluntly,  but  he  never  fails  to  make  you  under- 
stand just  what  he  means,  and  he  never  oft'ends 
against  that  beautiful  "modesty  of  nature" 
which,  when  one  has  once  really  valued  it,  one 
can  not  see  otfended  in  literature  without  a 
sense  of  outrage. 

Y. 

A  great  master  may  sin  against  it  as  well  as  a 
bungling  apprentice ;  and  if  the  reader  will  turn 
from  these  books  to  Balzac's  Le  Fere  Ooriot, 
of  which  a  new  translation  has  lately  appeared, 
we  think  he  will  feel  the  truth  of  this  painful- 
ly enough.  In  the  atmosphere,  sane  if  sad,  of 
the  English  stor\%  there  is  in  high  degree  the 
quality  of  repose  with  which  the  Greeks  knew 
how  to  console  tragfxly  in  eve'y  arf ;  bu^,  the 
malarial  restlessness  of  the  French  romance 
is  as  destitute  of  this  as  the  theatre.  After 
that  exquisitely  careful  and  truthful  setting 
of  his  story  in  the  sliabby  boarding-house,  the 
author  tills  the  scene  with  figures  jerked  about 
by  the  exaggerated  passions  and  motives  of 
tlie  stage.  We  can  not  have  a  cynic  reason- 
ably wicked,  disagreeable,  egoistic ;  we  must 
have  a  lurid  villain  of  melodrama,  a  disguised 
convict,  with  a  vast  criminal  organization  at 
his  command,  and 

"  So  djed  double  red" 

in  deed  and  purpose  that  he  lights  up  the 
faces  of  the  horrified  spectators  with  his  glare. 
A  father  fond  of  unworthy  children,  and 
leading  a  life  of  self-denial  for  their  sake,  as 
may  probably  and  pathetically  be,  is  not 
enough;  there  must  be  an  imbecile,  trembling 
dotard,  willing  to  promote  even  the  llamms 
of  his  daughters  to  give  them  haj^piness  and  to 
teach  the  sublimity  of  the  patei'nal  instinct. 
The  hero  can  not  sufl^ciently  be  a  selfish  young 
fellow,  with  alternating  impulses  of  greed  and 
generosity;  he  must  superfluously  intend  a 
career  of  iniquitous  sj)lendor,  and  be  swerved 
from  it  by  nothing  but  the  most  cataclys- 
mal  interpositions.  It  can  be  said  that  with- 
out such  persouMges  the  ])lot  couhl  not  be 
transacted ;  but  so  much  the  worse  for  the 


plot.  Such  a  plot  had  no  business  to  be ;  and 
while  actions  so  unnuturnl  are  imagined,  no 
mastery  can  save  fiction  from  contempt  with 
those  who  really  think  about  it.  To  Balzac 
it  can  be  forgiven,  not  only  because  in  his 
better  mood  he  gave  us  such  biograpliies 
as  Cesar  Birotteau  and  Eugenie  Orandet^  but 
because  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  fiction  was 
just  beginning  to  verify  the  externals  of  life, 
to  portniy  faithfully  the  outside  of  men  and 
things.  It  was  still  held  that  in  order  to  in- 
terest tiie  reader  the  characters  must  be  moved 
by  the  old  romantic  ideals;  we  were  to  be 
taught  that  "  heroes"  and  "heroines"  existed 
all  around  us,  and  that  these  abnormal  beings 
needed  only  to  be  discovered  in  their  several 
humble  disguises,  and  then  we  should  see  ev- 
ery-day  people  actuated  by  the  fine  frenzy  of 
the  creatures  of  the  poets.  How  false  that 
notion  was  few  but  the  critics,  who  are  apt  to 
be  rather  belated,  need  now  be  told.  Some 
of  these  poor  fellows,  however,  still  contend 
that  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  human 
feelings  and  motives,  as  God  made  them  and 
as  men  know  them,  are  not  good  enough  for 
novel-readers. 

YI. 

This  is  more  explicable  than  would  appear 
at  first  glance.  The  critics — and  in  speaking 
of  them  one  always  modestly  leaves  one's  self 
out  of  the  count  for  some  reason — when  tliey 
are  not  elders  ossified  in  tradition,  are  apt  to  be 
young  people,  and  young  people  are  neces- 
sarily conservative  in  their  tastes  and  theories. 
They  have  the  tastes  and  theories  of  their  in- 
structors, whoperhapr  caught  the  truth  of  their 
day,  but  whose  routine  life  has  been  alien  to 
any  other  truth.  There  is  probably  no  chair 
of  literature  in  this  country  from  which  the 
principles  now  shaping  the  literary  expression 
of  every  civilized  people  are  not  denounced 
and  confounded  with  certain  objectionable 
French  novels,  or  which  teaches  young  men 
anything  of  the  universal  impulse  which  has 
given  us  the  books,  not  only  of  Zola,  but  of 
Tourgugneff  and  Tolsto'i  in  Russia,  of  Bjorn- 
sen  in  Norway,  of  Yalera  in  Spain,  of  Yerga 
in  Italy,  of  tlie  unknown  Englishman  wlio 
wrote  3Iarlc  Jiutherford.  Till  these  younger 
critics  have  learned  to  think  as  well  as  to  write 
for  themselves  they  will  persist  in  heaving  a 
sigh,  more  and  more  perfunctory,  for  the  truth 
as  it  was  in  Sir  \Valter,  and  as  it  was  in  Dick- 
ens and  in  Hawthorne.  Presently  all  will  have 
been  changed ;  they  will  have  seen  the  new 
tru'th  in  larger  and  larger  degree,  and  when  it 
shall  have  become  the  old  truth,  they  will  per- 
haps see  it  all. 

In  the  meanwdiile  they  are  not  such  bad  fel- 
lows with  us,  and  though  one  might  perhaps 
count  am  critical  authorities  upon  rather  less 
than  the  thumbs  of  one  hand,  we  believe  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  an  author 
finds  completer  recognition  at  least.  Our  crit- 
ics must  still  make  each  his  manners,  more  or 
less  comical,  to  the  awful  form  of  precedent; 
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but  when  this  is  once  done,  they  do  coUective- 
13^  find  out  what  is  good  in  a  piece  of  litera- 
ture. In  a  thousand  newspapers,  scattered 
over  the  whole  country,  they  utter  so  vast 
an  amount  of  fresh  and  independent  impres- 
sion that  every  part  of  the  author's  work  is 
touched,  nothing  of  his  intention  or  perform- 
ance is  lost.  It  will  often  be  deplored  as  mis- 
taken and  of  wrong  direction  or  slighter  value, 
l)nt  it  will  have  been  felt  to  tjie  last,  lightest 
insinuation. 

This  is  another  advantage  of  a  literary  centre 
distributed  almost  as  widely  as  the  Presiden- 


tial patronage.  There  is  no  critical  leadership 
among  us.  Chicago  frankly  differs  from  Bos- 
ton about  a  book,  and  St.  Louis  can  not  do  less 
than  differ  from  Chicago;  San  Francisco  has 
no  superstition  about  the  opinions  of  New 
York ;  Bufiido  and  New  Orleans  have  each 
its  point  of  view.  Comment  is  almost  co- 
extensive with  reading  in  our  country;  and 
from  the  newspapers  the  author  may  learn 
fairly  well  wdiat  this  vast,  sympathetic,  eager 
people  are  saying  and  thinking  of  his  book. 
This  will  always,  however,  be  far  less  than  he 
would  have  imagined. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember.— The  first  session  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  Congress  was  opened  at  noon  on  Monday, 
December  7.  Mr.  John  Sherman  was  elected 
President  j?ro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  J. 
G.  Carlisle  Speaker  of  the  House.  After  some 
routine  business  both  Houses  adjonrned  out 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Vice-President 
H&ndricks. 

The  most  important  reconmiendations  in 
President  Cleveland's  first  Message,  read  before 
both  Houses  December  8,  were  the  following: 
iucreased  appropriations  for  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  service;  abolition  of  tariff' on  works  of 
art;  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  the  necessaries  of 
life;  suspension  of  the  compulsor^^  silver  coin- 
age act;  the  building  up  of  an  efficient  navj^; 
appointment  of  six  general  Indian  Conmiission- 
ers;  reforms  in  grants  of  public  land  ;  laws  to 
suppress  polygani}^  in  Utah,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Mormon  innnigration ;  the  pushing  for- 
ward of  civil  service  reform,  and  an  increase  of 
salaries  of  the  Commissioners;  and  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  fixing  the  Presidential  succes- 
sion. 

In  the  present  House  there  are  183  Demo- 
crats, 141  Republicans,  and  1  Greenback-Dem- 
ocrat. Of  the  Democrats  110  were  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  of  the  Republicans  84. 

Two  new  United  States  Senators  were  chos- 
en :  Ex-Senator  J.  H.  Mitchell,  Oregon,  and  J. 
W.  Daniel,  Virginia. 

The  first  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Dakota 
assembled  at  Huron  December  14. 

The  body  of  Vice-President  Hendricks  was 
buried  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapolis, 
December  1,  with  great  honors. 

The  Unite<l  States  army  now  numbers  2154 
officers  and  24,705  men. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  was 
increased  during  November  $4,887,198  47. 

The  British  Parliamentaiy  elections  began 
Xoveinlxir  24.  As  far  as  known  the  result  is 
as  follows:  Liberals,  334 ;  Conservatives,  248 ; 
Nationalists,  81. 

The  German  Reichstag  was  opened  Novem- 


ber 19.  In  the  imperial  Speech  the  foreign  re- 
lations were  declared  to  be  peaceful  and  friend- 
ly. The  Emperor  confidently  hoped  that  the 
Balkan  coufiict  would  not  disturb  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  trusted  that  the  signers  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty  would  succeed  in  securing  re- 
spect for  the  treaties  by  the  people  rendered 
independent  by  them. 

Germany  has  acquiesced  in  the  Pope's  set- 
tlement of  the  Carolines  question. 

General  Caceres  has  captured  Lima,  Peru. 
General  Iglesias,  the  President,  surrendered 
December  2,  and  Senor  Eusebio  was  made  pro- 
visional President. 

The  Servian  army  crossed  the  Bulgarian 
border  in  three  divisions  early  on  the  morning 
of  November  14,  and  marched  in  the  direction 
of  Sophia.  After  several  victories  on  the  way, 
they  were  defeated  and  driven  back  with  con- 
siderable loss.  On  November  28  the  powers 
proposed  an  armistice,  which  was  accepted, 
and  on  December  14  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  mark  an  jirmistice  line. 

Italy  has  annexed  jMassowah,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Lord  Salisbury. 

Louis  David  Riel,  the  rebel  chief,  was  hanged 
in  the  jail  yard  of  the  Mounted  Police  Barracks 
at  Regina  November  16. 

The  war  in  Bnrmah  was  quickly  ended.  The 
king's  Avar  vessel  was  captured  November  15, 
and  two  Aveeks  later  General  Prendergast  en- 
tered Mandalay.  On  November  29  KingThee- 
baw  surrendered,  and  immediately  embarked 
for  Calcutta  under  guard. 

Princess  Mercedes,  the  five-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  Alfonso,  will  be  Queen  of  Spain  under 
the  regency  of  her  mother,  Christina. 

DISASTERS. 

November  13. — Ten  miners  killed  by  an  ex- 
plosion in  the  Bull  Domingo  Mine,  at  Silver 
Cliff",  Colorado. 

Kovemher2l. — Tornado  in  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ainls,  killing  twenty-two  persons  and  destroy- 
ing eight  thoiisand  buildings. 

November  23. — Calcutta  dispatch  reporting 
that  a  cyclone  in  India  had  destroj^ed  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fi^ty  villages  and  drowned  five  thou- 
sand people. 

Deceniber  4. — An  earthquake  in  Algeria,  near- 
ly destroying  the  town  of  Msila,  and  killing 
thirty-two  persons. 

December  15. — Eleven  persons  killed  in  a  col- 
lision on  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railroad. 

OBITUARY. 

November  14. — At  Fordhani,  New  York,  Hor- 
ace B.  Claflin,  merchant,  aged  seventy -four 
years. 

November  22. — At  Medford,  Massachusetts, 
Elizur  Wright,  in  his  eighty-second  year. 

November  25. — In  Indianapolis, Indiana,  Hon. 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Vice-President  of  the 


THE  following  correspondence,  which  is 
printed  Avitli  regret,  may  need  some  ex- 
planation. Names,  of  course,  are  supx^ressed. 
The  first  note  is  from  an  official  supposed  to 
be  very  near  the  White  House  : 

(Co7ifldential.) 

Washington,  ,  1885. 

Dear  Sin, — The  mission  to  Yank-e-Pank  is 
vacant.    I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  it 
might  be  obtained  for  you  if  it  were  known 
that  you  would  accept  the  appointment. 
Yours  respectfully,  . 

{JSfot  confidential.) 

Boston,  ,  "1885. 

Dear  Sih, — I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  mis- 
sion to  Yank-e-Pank  is  vacant.  As  it  seems 
to  be  etiquette  for  the  government  not  to  of- 
fer an  appointment  unless  it  knows  it  Avill  be 
accepted,  I  am  obliged  to  inform  you  that  it 
is  a  principle  with  me  never  to  accept  or  de- 
cline anything  before  it  is  offered  to  me. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Yours,  etc.,  . 

Washington,  ,  1885. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed,  in  behalf  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  offer  you  the 
position  of  Minister  to  Yank-e-Pank.  You  will 
please  report  to  Washington  for  instructions 
on  or  before  the  26tli  inst. 

Yours  respectfully,  . 

P.S. — The  salary  of  the  mission  will  prob- 
ably be  raised  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Boston,  ,  1885. 

Dear  Sin, —Your  note  informing  mo  that 
the  President  offers  me  the  position  of  Minis- 
ter to  Yank-e-Pank  is  received,  and  I  desire 
you  to  express  my  profound  gratitude  to  the 
President  for  the  lionor  he  does  me.  I  should 
like  to  accept  the  mission  to  Yank-e-Pank  (aft- 
er the  salary  has  been  raised),  were  it  not  +hat 


United  States,  aged  sixty-six  years. — In  Mad- 
rid, King  Alfonso  of  Spain,  aged  twenty-eight 
years. 

November  26. — In  Madrid,  Marshal  Serrano, 
ex-Dictator  of  Spain,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

November  28. — In  London,  the  Duke  of  Som- 
erset, aged  eighty-one  years. 

November  30. — At  Ocala,  Florida,  Francis  N. 
Bangs,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  of  New  York 
city,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

December  8. — In  New^  York  city,  William  H. 
Vanderbilt,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 

December  15. — In  London,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Saul 
Howson,  Dean  of  Chester,  aged  seventy  years. 
— In  Washington,  Georgia,  General  Robert 
Toombs,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 


fniiuFr. 

I  determined  early  in  life  never  to  subject  my- 
self to  official  whims  and  insolence  by  taking 
a  government  appointment,  and  never  to  let 
myself  be  set  up  as  a  target  for  abuse  by  run- 
ning for  an  elective  office,  and  I  have  thus  far 
been  poor  enough  to  keep  my  resolution.  This 
Avill  not  seem  to  you  unpatriotic  when  you 
reflect  that  I  am  the  only  man  in  the  United 
States  of  this  mind,  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
that  any  office  will  long  be  vacant. 

I  am  willing  to  believe  that  you  are  actu- 
ated bj^.  kindly  motives,  but  see  what  you  pro- 
pose to  do  to  me.  I  have  a  family,  and  I  have 
a  business  which  gives  me  a  moderate  income, 
that  with  economy  enables  me  to  make  both 
ends  meet  at  the  end  of  the  year.  You  pro- 
-poso  to  tear  me  out  of  m^^  pleasant  relations, 
break  up  n\y  business,  and  send  me  out  of  the 
country  on  a  salary  that  you  know  is  not  large 
enough  to  enable  me  to  live  like  my  missionary 
associates  at  Yank-e-Pank,  and  is  small  enough 
to  subject  me  to  social  mortification.  You  say 
that  it  may  be  raised.  How  do  you  know  that 
it  will  not  be  discontinued  entirely  about  the 
time  I  get  established  at  Yank-e-Pank,  and 
that  the  only  notice  I  will  have  from  the  de- 
partment that  my  services  are  no  longer  re- 
quired is  that  my  pay  stopped  a  month  before 
I  received  the  notice? 

You  propose  to  break  up  my  life,  and  you  do 
not  offer  any  permanent  position  or  any  career. 
How  can  you?  You  are  not  a  permanency 
yourself.  You  represent  nothing  that  is  stable. 
Yqji  are  not  part  of  a  system  or  an  organization 
that  is  by  its  nature  certain  in  its  action  or  re- 
sponsible. You  are  only  an  accident  of  a  po- 
litical chance  that  may  disappear  and  leave 
me  high  and  dry.  And  yet  you  call  yourselves 
a  government!  I  should  hold  this  place  only 
at  the  whim  of  you  or  some  other  equally  tran- 
sient official ;  and  if  I  were  turned  out  of  it,  I 
should  probably  have  to  sell  my  furniture  and 
borrow  money  of  my  father-in-law  to  pay  my 
passage  home. 
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I  coufesa  that  I  am  amazed  at  yonr  cheek, 
although  I  gratefully  ackuowledge  your  kind 
intention.  You  knov\%  besides,  that  I  am  not 
qualified  for  Yank-e-Pank,  that  I  never  had  a 
day's  diplomatic  experience,  that  I  have  not 
had  the  least  training  in  yonr  State  Depart- 
ment nor  in  the  consular  or  ministerial  busi- 
ness. You  know  that  you  do  not  offer  me  a 
career,  but  only  a  risky  excursion  ;  that  you 
do  not  propose  to  make  me  part  of  a  perma- 
nent, well-organized  service,  with  a  certainty 
of  continuance  in  it  if  I  am  worthy  and  able, 
with  the  chance  of  promotion,  and  an  induce- 
ment to  devote  all  my  energies  to  the  service 
of  my  country. 

You  cruelly  ask  me  to  take  all  these  risks, 
and  a  still  more  serious  one,  that  of  the  loss  of 
my  reputation.  You  know  perfectly  well  that 
if  my  official  master,  who  is  not,  remember,  the 
head  of  a  system,  in  a  fit  of  indigestion  or  by 
reason  of  misinformation  (which  may  be  con- 
veyed by  an  anonymous  letter),  chooses  to  turn 
me  out  and  disgrace  me,  though  I  may  be  as 
right  as  right,  there  is  not  one  chance  in  a 
thousand  that  I  would  get  redress,  there  is  no 
tribunal  to  which  I  could  appeal,  since  my  offi- 
cial position  is  purely  arbitrary. 

If  I  were  rich  and  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I 
might  like  to  go  to  Yank-e-Pank  and  swell 
round  for  a  year  or  two  in  an  official  position. 
But  until  you  organize  a  regular  diplomatic 
and  consular  service,  I  beg  to  be  excused  from 
encouraging  by  my  acceptance  the  delusive 
so-called    best-men"  policy. 

Respectfully  your  ob't  serv't,  . 


THE  COLORED  SEXTON. 

The  sexton  of  a  Baptist  church  in  a  large 
Western  city  was  a  good  colored  brother,  who 
rarely  took  part  in  the  social  religious  meet- 
ings of  the  society ;  but  Avheu  he  did,  all  pre- 
sent held  their  breath,  for  it  was  Avell  known 
that  some  one  was  to  be  "hit  on  the  head," 
and  great  amusement  was  in  store  for  the  oth- 
ers. On  this  particular  occasion  the  subject 
of  the  prayer-meeting  was  "Christian  Humili- 
ty." Mr.  Bascom,  one  of  the  wealthiest  church 
members,  while  leaning  on  his  gold-headed 
cane  and  toying  with  his  elegant  watch  chain, 
concluded  his  remarks,witli  great  afiiectation  of 
humility,  by  saying:  "If  I  ever  should  be  so 
favored  as  to  reach  heaven  at  all,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  place  in  the  most  remote  section,  the 
most  obscure  corner,  of  that  blissful  region  Avill 
be  infinitely  more  than  I  deserve.  And  when 
the  call  comes  to  me  to  ^go  up  higher,'  it  seems 
to  me  I  shall  feel  like  putting  my  hand  upon 
my  mouth  and  my  mouth  in  the  dust,  and  cry- 
ing out, '  Unclean  !  unclean  !' " 

When  he  was  seated,  the  colored  brother  rose 
in  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  slowly  advancing, 
faced  the  audience,  and  thus  addressed  them  : 
"  Brnddcrs  an'  sisters,  when  I  hears  de  angel 
Gabri'l  blow  dc  trumpet  a-callin'  me  home,  it 
'pears  to  me  I'll  be  so  powerful  glad  I'll  just 


call  out,  '  HoP  on  dar,  Gabri'l ;  I  hears  de 
trumpet,  an'  I's  comiu'  mighty  quick!'  An'  it 
'pears  to  me  I'll  be  so  bustin  full  ob  joy  I'll 
jest  go  shoutin',  skippin',  leapin'  right  up  to 
de  front  ob  de  throne  as  fast  as  I  kin  git  dar. 
An'  dar  I'll  stan'  wid  de  white  robes  on, 
a-wavin'  de  palm  branches,  an'  a-shoutin' 
'  Glory !  glor}^ !  glory !  glory  to  de  Lamb  dat 
was  slain !'  For  what  do  de  Scriptures  say  ? 
'Who  are  dese  in  white  robes?'  'Dey  what 
came  up  through  great  tribulations.'  Down 
here  de  black  skin  an'  de  great  tribulations; 
up  dar  de  Avhite  robe  an'  de  joy  for  ebermore. 
Now,  my  br udders  an'  sisters,  what  do  de  Scrip- 
tures say  agin  ?  Dey  say  '  what  though  dey  be 
black  as  ink'  (or  something  to  dat  efi:ec'),  'dey 
shall  be  whiter  dan  snow.'  An'  it  'pears  to  me 
I'll  be  so  x>owerful  happy  up  dar  dat  I'd  like 
to  shake  ban's  wid  all  my  brudders  an'  sisters, 
widout  distinction  ob  age,  color,  or  previous 
condition  ob  servitude — good  many  on  'em  I 
hain't  shook  no  han'  wid  here — but  'pears  to 
me  I'll  be  so  occoopied  a-wavin',  an'  a-praisin', 
an'  a-shoutin'  hallelujah!  hallelujah!  hallelu- 
jah !  close  up  on  dc  right  side  ob  de  Lamb,  dat 
I  won't  hab  no  time  to  go  peekin'  roun'  de  dark 
corners  ob  heaven  to  find  Brudder  Bascom^ 

Lynn  Bukdette. 


The  following  lines  were  suggested  by  the 
unchanged  cover  oiHarper^s  Monthly.  Is  there 
not  a  farce  called  Old  Friends  and  New  Faces? 
The  Drawer  could  never  see  the  advantage  of 
having  an  old  friend  put  on  a  new  face,  if  the 
friend  was  loved,  and  his  face  was  not  too  ugl3\ 
This  old  cover  has  come  to  represent  a  great 
deal  to  many  thousands  of  people,  who  would 
be  bewildered  by  a  new  face  put  upon  their 
entertainment.  There  has  been  of  late  some 
inquiry  as  to  who  is  represented  by  the  cherub 
sitting  on  the  world,  blowing  bubbles.  The 
Drawer  is  free  to  say  that  it  is  not  this  depart- 
ment, but  it  will  not  undertake  to  defend  some 
of  the  lighter  pages  of  the  Magazine  from  the 
charge  of  this  iridescent  pastime.  Here  are 
the  lines : 

Thy  cover  I  have  known  since  quite  a  chikl, 
And  with  the  years  it  seemeth  not  to  chanjje. 
Within,  how  deep  the  thought,  how  wide  the  range 
Of  fact  and  fancy !   It  hath  oft  beguiled 
Me  with  Its  well-turned  wit,  till  I  have  smiled. 
Love  hath  been  told,  by  artist  made  more  sweet ; 
Some  long-lost  link  of  history,  now  complete ; 
And  charming  by-paths,  either  sweet  or  wild, 
Have  been  outspread.   Art,  music,  tale,  and  song 
One  finds  in  thee — a  never-failing  store. 
Like  El  Doi-ado  old— and  something  more : 
For  with  thy  wealth  thou  hast— a  most  rare  case — 
Never  put  off  thy  old  familiar  face. 

Alice  Wood. 


This  simple  little  tale,  a  bit  of  realism,  is 
founded  on  "Howells's  Titles": 

If  not  x)articular  as  to  the  chronological  or- 
der, William  Dean  Howells's  writings  might  l)e 
memorized  as  follows:  At  least  it  would  bo 
only  "A  Modern  Instance,"  if"  Dr.  Breen's  Prac- 
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tice"  in  the  Three  Villages"  sbonld  lead  to 
"A  Cliaiico  Ac(inaiiitaiice"  with  "The  Lady  of 
the  Aroostook;"  and  if  he  should  take  upon 
liimself  "A  Fearful  Responsibility,"  "Their 
Wedding  Journey"  would  be  "A  Foregone  Con- 
clusion" ;  after  wliicli  they  would  naturally 
take  their  "  Italian  Journeys" — through  "  Tus- 
can Cities,"  avoiding  "  The  Garroters" — during 
the  "Indian  Suninier,"  in  "The  Parlor  Car"  or 
"The  Sleeping  Car,"  of  course  using  "The  Re- 
gister" at  the  hotel  stopping-places,  at  each  of 
which  they  would  take  "A  Day's  Pleasure." 
They  might  chance  to  meet  their  friends 
"Abraham  Linccdn,"  "Rutherford  B.  Hayes," 
or  "  Colonel  Silas  Lapham."  This  would  all  be 
followed  naturally  enough  by  "Venetian  Life," 
where  the  "Doctor,"  or  the  "Lady,"  or  both, 
would  make  their  "Suburban  Sketches,"  and 
write  their  "Poems,"  or  "Choice  Autobiogra- 
phy Essays."  All  this  would  but  prelude  their 
farewell  to  earth,  via  "The  Elevator"  to  the 
"Undiscovered  Country."  Would  this  sup- 
position be  "A  Counterfeit  Presentment,"  or 
"  Out  of  the  Question?"   How-ells  could  it  be? 

Elhegos. 


THE  CHRISTENING. 

No,  I  won't  forgive  our  parson— not  down  to  my  dyin' 
day. 

He'd  orter  waited  a  minnit ;  that's  what  I'll  allers  say. 
But  to  christen  my  boy,  my  baby,  with  such  an  orf  ul 
name — 

Why,  Where's  the  use  o'  talkin'  ?  I  tell  you  he  was  to 
blame. 

You  see  it  happened  in  this  way :  There  was  father 
an'  Uncle  Si 

An'  mother,  an'  each  one  wantin'  a  finger  in  the  pie — 
Each  with  a  name  for  baby,  as  ef  I  hadn't  no  voice. 
But  the  more  they  talked  an'  argied,  the  more  T  stuck 
to  my  choice. 

"  Semanthy"— this  was  father — "you'd  best  take  pat- 
tern by  mothei". 

For  she  named  thirteen  childern  'thout  any  such  fuss 
or  bother. 

As  soon  as  she  diskivered  that  family  names  was  too 
few, 

Why,  she  jest  fell  back  on  the  Bible,  as  perfessers 
air  bound  to  do." 

"  Semanthy"— this  was  Reuben — "  'most  any  one  else 
could  see 

That,  bein'  as  I'm  his  father,  he'd  orter  be  named 
for  me. 

You  say  my  name's  old-fashioned ;  well,  I'm  old-fash- 
ioned too. 

Yet  'twarn't  so  long  ago,  nuther,  that  both  of  us 
suited  2/o^<." 

Then  there  was  Uncle  Silas:  "Semanthy,  I  tell  ye 
what — 

Jest  name  him  Silas.  I'll  give  him  that  hundred-acre 
lot— 

I'll  make  out  the  deed  to-morrer— an'  then  when  I've 

gone  to  my  rest. 
There'll  be  a  trifle  o'  money  to  help  him  feather  his 

nest." 

But  the  worst  of  all  was  mother.  She  says,  so  meek 
an'  mild  : 

"I'd  love  to  call  him  Jotham,  after  my  oldest  child ; 
He  died  on  his  second  birthday.   Tlie  others  are 

grown-up  men, 
But  Jotham  is  still  my  baby ;  he  has  never  grown 

since  then. 


His  hair  was  so  soft  an'  curlin',  eyes  blue  as  blue 
could  be, 

An'  this  boy  of  yours,  Semanthy,  jest  brings  him 
back  to  me." 

Well,  it  warn't  no  easy  matter  to  keep  on  sayin'  iVo, 
An'  disapp'intin'  every  one.  Poor  Rube  he  fretted  so, 
When  I  told  him  the  name  I'd  chosen,  that  he  fairly 

made  me  cry ; 
For  I'd  planned  to  name  the  darling  Augustus  Per- 

cival  Guy. 

Ah :  that  was  a  name  worth  hearin',  so  'ristocratic 
an'  grand ! 

He  might  'a  held  up  his  head  then  with  the  proudest 
,in  the  land. 

But  noiv—  Well,  'tisn't  no  wonder,  when  I  look  at 

that  blessed  child 
An'  think  of  the  name  he's  come  to,  that  I  can't  be 

reconciled. 

At  last  I  coaxed  up  Reuben,  an'  a  Sabbath  mornin' 

came 

When  I  took  my  boy  to  meetin'  to  git  his  Christian 
name. 

Jest  as  proud  as  a  peacock  I  stood  a-waitin'  there ; 
I  couldn't  hardly  listen  to  the  readin'  nor  the  prayer. 
For  of  half  a  dozen  babies  mine  was  the  finest  of  all ; 
An'  they  had  sech  common  names,  too.  But  pride 
must  have  a  fall. 

"  What  will  ye  call  him?"  says  Parson  Brown,  bendin' 

his  head  to  hear. 
Then  I  handed  a  bit  of  paper  up,  with  the  names  writ 

full  an'  clear. 
But  Uncle  Si, 'stead  of  passin'  it,  jest  reads  it  over 

slow. 

With  sech  a  wond'rin',  puzzled  face,  as  ef  he  didn't 
know. 

The  child  was  beginnin'  to  fidget,  an'  Rube  was  gittin 
red. 

So  I  kinder  scowled  at  Uncle  Si,  and  then  I  shook  my 
head." 

"The  name?"  says  Parson  Brown  agin;  "I'm  'feard 
I  haven't  caught  it." 
Jee-hoshaphat  V  says  Uncle  Si,  out  loud,  before  he 
thought  it. 

The  parson  — he's  near-sighted  —  he  couldn't  under- 
stand. 

Though  I  p'inted  to  the  paper  in  Uncle  Silas'  hand. 
But  that  word  did  the  business ;  an'  before  I  got  my 
breath 

That  boy  was  named  Jehoshapuat.   I  felt  a'most  like 
death. 

I  couldn't  keep  from  cryin'  as  I  hurried  down  tlie  aisle, 
An'  I  fairly  hated  Widder  Green  when  I  see  her  kinder 
smile. 

I've  never,  never  called  him  by  that  name,  an'  never 
will. 

An'  I  can't  forgive  old  Parson  Brown,  though  I  bear 
him  no  ill-will. 

E.  T.  CORBETT. 


Apropos  of  Irving's  visit  writes  a  corre- 
spondent : 

"We  were  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  one  even- 
in<i^  in  London  when  lionico  and  Juliet  was  on. 
A  young  lady  of  our  party  delighted  us  all  be- 
tween the  acts  by  her  ua'ive  comments  upon 
each  situation  in  the  progress  of  the  dranui. 
She  was  particularly  charmed  with  the  balcony 
scene,  and  her  eyes  reilectcd  our  admiration 
of  Miss  Terry's  acting.  When  Romeo  returned, 
however,  at  the  impassioned  call  of  his  uns- 
tress, she  grow  puzzled  at  the  peculiar  sort  of 
.agitation  shown  by  the  famous  actor  who  was 
playing   Romeo.     Translating    his  emotion 
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most  ludicrously  for  Lis  art,  in  tbis  part  at 
least,  she  leaned  forward  and  asked,  in  an  eager 
whisper,  'Oh,  what  is  the  matter  with  him? 
Has  some  one  stolen  his  horse  while  he  was 
talking  to  Juliet  ?    Can't  he  get  away 

M.  C.  S. 


Some  years  ago  a  case  for  damages  was  be- 
ing tried  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  M  Coun- 
ty, Illinois,  wherein  Mrs.  Mary  G  ,  an  esti- 
mable, sharp-spoken,  and  hale  old  lady,  was 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  Commissioners  of  High- 
ways of  her  township  were  the  defendants. 
The  damage  claimed  was  for  opening  a  road 

through  tlie  orchard  on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  G  . 

The  Hon.  John  CP  ,a  precise  and  scholarly 

lawyer,  was  conducting  the  case  for  the  old  lady. 
He  liad  a  reputation  with  the  bar  and  among 
the  people  for  using  elegant  language,  with 
great  politeness  in  propounding  questions  to 
his  clients  or  their  witnesses.  On  the  exami- 
nation of  the  old  lady  he  took  occasion  to 
prove  the  title  of  the  property  damaged  to  be 
in  her,  and  in  a  very  impressive  manner  ad- 
dressed her  the  following  question  : 

"Did  your  liusband  die  seized  in  fee  of  the 
premises 

To  which  the  old  lady  promptly  answered, 
"No,  sir;  he  died  with  the  rheumatism." 

"Mexican  Peter"  is  something  of  a  celebrity 
in  his  mitive  county.  He  won  his  sohriquet, 
if  not  his  laurels,  when  serving  as  body-serv- 
ant to  his  young  master,  "  Marse  John,"  during 
the  Mexican  war.  Now  our  hero  is  not  free 
from  some  of  the  failings  of  his  race,  and  the 
shrines  of  pious  Mexicans,  with  their  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  did  prove  a  most  special  pit- 
fall and  temptation  to  poor  Peter.  In  vain  did 
"Marse  John"  instill  into  the  African  mind 
lessons  of  higher  morality,  with  a  wholesome 
blending  of  the  terrors  of  the  law  when  coming 
in  the  garb  of  strict  military  discipline;  the  fact 
remained  the  same:  in  the  time  of  temptation 
Peter  had  to  be  closely  w^atclied.  When  the  war 
was  over,  "Marse  John"  went  on  to  Washing- 
ton, and  Peter  was  sent  home  to  "  ole  marster." 
For  a  few^  short  hours  after  his  home-coming  he 
stepped  a  hero,  with  many  talcs  of  the  mar- 
vellous to  tell.  Having  some  suspicion  of  how 
matters  stood,  "ole  nuirster,"  with  a  sly  twin- 
kle, said,  "Now,  Peter,  what  did  you  bring 
back  from  your  travels  to  show  us  ?" 

This  was  touching  a  tender  spot,  and  Peter's 
countenance  fell  as  he  said,  "I  'clare,  ole  mars- 
ter, Mars  John  didn't  hab  no  conscience  'bout 
dat  thing  at  all.  Much  as  dar  wuz  to  git,  all 
I  could  fetch  home  wuz  wun  lil  silber  gord" — 
displaying  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  melan- 
choly a  little  image  of  some  saint  that  might 
or  might  not  have  been  of  the  jirecious  metal. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  the  proclamation  eman- 
cii)ated  Peter  from  "Marse  John's"  conscience 
(or  wjint  of  conscience),  and  at  various  and  sun- 
<lry  times  he  profited  by  his  liberty  of  action, 
and  finally  found  himself  in  limbo  for  unlaw- 


fully possessing  Limself  of  a  neighbor's  tur- 
key, and  was  tried  in  the  court  where  "Marse 
John"  was  a  practicing  attorney,  and  "Marse 
Peyton,"  another  member  of  the  family,  the 
grave  and  dignified  judge.  The  evidence  was 
overpowering,  and  to  plead  "not  guilty"  im- 
possible, so  Peter  could  only  request  to  be 
"  'lowed  to  splain  how  he  got  in  de  trouble." 
Anticipating  a  treat,  the  request  w  as  grant- 
ed, and  solemnl}^  the  Court  awaited  the  de- 
fense. Not  without  a  certain  dignity,  the  old 
man  arose,  and  the  ex[)lanation  began  :  "  Gent- 
num,  I  won't  say  I  'ain't  got  into  dis  trouble, 
'cause  I  sholy  is,  and  hit  troubling  me  'nough  ; 
but  in  jestice  I  mus'  tell  how  it  all  cum  upon 
me.  Fust,  sum  blame  lay  at  de  door  ob  Marse 
John.  He  good  man,  good  as  gole ;  but  he 
wun  contrackted,  not  say  wun  stingy,  farmer. 
He  got  de  ole  thrashin-machine  he  had  'fore 
de  war,  what  leave  mos'  ob  de  wheat  in  de 
straw,  and  dat  fack  'tice  ole  Mis'  Simpkins'a 
tuckeys  to  cum  dar,  an'  scratch  in  de  straw 
an'  eat.  Now  dey  come  dar  an'  do  dat  so 
long  tell  dey  jes  s/ri»e,  and,  gentmun,  when  a 
tuckey  shine,  he  fat,  an'  I  look  at  dem  shining 
tuckeys  so  long  tell  I  'gin  to  feel  mor'lly  bound 
to  have  one,  an'  I  got  one.  Now  dat's  de  fust 
reason,  but  chiefliest  dis  trouble  come  to  me 
'cause  ole  Mr.  Simpkins  ^va'n't  no  gentmun.  Ef 
I  had  been  dealing  wid  a  gentmun,  things  ud 
'a  bin  diffunt ;  but  he  wuz  pore  white  folks,  an' 
ez  I  only  knowed  de  ways  of  gentmun,  I  wa'n't 
no  match  for  him.  I  does  know  a  gentmun. 
Didn't  me  an'  Marse  John  here  an'  Marse  Pey- 
ton dar  all  come  out  de  same  estate,  and  who 
ever  fetch  de  word  dey  wa'n't  gentmun  ?  Well, 
me  an'  de  ole  'oman  an'  de  chillun  had  jes 
dun  eat  dat  tuckey,  an',  to  sabe  de  scand'l  ob 
de  thing,  I  had  pit  all  de  feathers  an'  bones  in 
de  Dutch  oven — niy  Dutch  oven  Mis'  Sally  gib 
me — vv'hen  I  hear  somebody  knock  at  de  door. 
I  went  to  de  door,  an'  dar  stan'  ole  Mr.  Simp- 
kins!  Now  some  pore  white  folks  is  avus  dan 
p'inter  dogs,  dey  so  peersome.  Mr.  Simpkins 
come  in  ;  he  look  round,  an'  walk  straight  to 
my  Dutch  oven  Mis'  Sally  gib  me.  He  peep 
in;  he  tind  de  feathers  an'  bones,  pull  um  all 
out,  an'  jes  lalf  most  outlandish!  Wuz  dat  a 
gentmun?  Now  de  Cote  knows  all,  an'  I 
couldn't  set  here  quiet  tell  dey  did."  It  is 
needless  to  say  the  ruling  of  the  "  Cote"  was 
not  very  severe.   


A  singular  case  of  kleptomania  suddenly 
made  its  appearance  in  one  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies of  the  beautiful  city  of  D  ,  situated 

on  the  Mississippi,  in  Iowa.  The  unfortunate 
victim  was  a  lady  well  known  in  social  circles, 
and  one  who  was  a  ver}^  active  member  in  all 
the  benevolent  societies  of  the  place.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  a  profound  mystery  how, 
where,  and  who  it  was  that  succeeded  in  pur- 
loining from  the  best  families  in  town  watch- 
es, diamond  rings,  costly  wearing  apparel,  and 
numerous  other  valuable  articles.  All  at  once, 
however,  the  mystery  was  solved,  and  the 
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MISDIEECTED  SYMPATHY. 

Miss  Popular  {to  Professor  Pfefer,  tvho  is  showing  her  the  paper  he  is  to  read  before  the  Scientific  Club). 
"And  you  have  to  read  these  loiifr,  long  papers,  and  before  an  audience!   How  I  pity  you  I" 
PxioFESsoii  PFKFrER.  "Oh,  zat  is  not  zo  much  ze  pity  as  to  haf  to  listen  to  ze  ozzersl" 


thefts  Lroiiglit  borne  to  tlie  door  of  this  klep- 
tomaniac. I  need  not  say  how  distressed  the 
first  ftimilies  in  town  Avere  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  intrnder  was  one  of  their  own 
set.  Varions  were  the  opinions  given,  and  at 
one  of  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Ladies'  Be- 
nevolent Society  the  case  was  being  ventilated 
as  only  snch  a  gathering  can  do  it,  when  np 
spoke  a  lady  friend,  and  said  :  Ladies,  draw 
the  mantle  of  charity  around  this  unfortunate 
woman.  Last  night  she  became  a  mother  for 
the  first  time,  and  perhaps  the  kleptomania  will 
leave  her  now."  At  the  house  where  these 
good  ladies  Avere  congregated  the  hostess  had 
a  quiet,  pretty  little  daughter  of  six  years, 
who,  iipoii  hearing  the  above  announcement 
of  the  arrival  of  a  baby,  exclaimed,  "Mamma, 
ril  bet  Miss  stole  the  baby— don't  youf 


A  gr(iat  deal  of  time  has  been  devoted  to 
target  practice  in  the  army  during  the  past 
four  or  five  years,  and,  in  fact,  at  many  posts 
but  little  attention  is  paid  to  anything  else 
during  the  months  when  it  is  carried  on.  llow 


the  "craze"  has  affected  all. parties  can  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following :  At  the  dinner  table 
of  an  officer  whose  station  is  in  a  far  Western 
Territory,  on  a  late  Sabbath,  the  conversation 
of  the  children  turned  on  Scripture  history, 
the  particular  portion  under  discussion  being 
the  attempt  of  King  Saul  to  slay  David  (1 
Samuel,  xix.  9,  10).  After  hearing  how  little 
distance  separated  the  intended  Aictim  from 
the  would-be  slayer,  the  "coming  man"  of  the 
house  remarked,  in  a  disgusted  tone,  "Pshaw! 
he  wasn't  much  of  a  shot — couldn't  hit  a  man 
across  a  room!"  But  the  want  of  accuracy 
was  accounted  for  by  the  "coming  woman." 
'^2Vo;  hut  ihet/  hadn't  made  him  ^tend  target  prac- 
tice  all  summer'" — without  doubt  a  correct  state- 
ment. 


Little  Tommy  is  acute,  and  his  mind  moves 
rapidly.  Contrary  to  his  nu)tlier's  injunctions, 
he  was  recently  caught  by  lier  in  the  act  of 
playing  on  Sunday.  When  rebuked  T)y  her, 
he  glanceil  up  from  his  toy  soldiers  paraded  on 
the  door,  and  said,  "  Why,  ma,  it's  the  army  of 
the  Lord." 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


CHRISTIAN  doctrine  is  a  subject  that 
challenges  the  living  and  practical  in- 
terest not  only  of  the  theological  or  the 
liistorical  student,  hut  of  every  thoughtful 
and  iutelligent  person.  Professor  Henry  C. 
Sheldon,  who  fills  the  chair  of  historical  the- 
ology iu  Boston  University,  has  made  a  study 
of  this  living  issue,  the  results  of  which  are 
presented  iu  a  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,^ 
which  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  strict  impar- 
tiality, its  accurate  and  extensive  erudition, 
and  the  uuisterly  condensation  of  its  state- 
ments and  citations.  The  work  is  a  historical 
survey  and  summarj'^  of  the  various  forms  that 
Christian  belief  and  doctrine  have  assumed, 
from  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age  to  the  pre- 
sent year,  iu  the  course  of  which  their  perma- 
nent featnres  are  shown,  their  evolution  aud 
development,  their  transitions  and  modifica- 
tious,  are  outlined,  aud  the  causes  which  led 
to  or  produced  them  are  traced,  the  whole 
being  exemplified  either  by  evideuce  drawu 
from  the  works  of  representative  thinkers, 
writers,  reformers,  and  innovators  iu  patristic 
or  later  times,  or  by  that  which  is  furnished 
by  churches,  councils,  synods,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical bodies.  Iu  all  instances  the  evidence 
that  is  adduced  is  stated  iu  the  literal  lan- 
guage of  the  authorities  cited,  and  specific 
reference  is  made  to  the  originals.  In  these 
delicate  and  difficult  portions  of  his  task,  Pro- 
fessor Sheldou  exhibits  a  judicial  equipoise 
that  is  very  impressive.  Seldom  indulging  in 
speculation  or  direct  comment,  and  sedulously 
avoiding  any  resort  to  partisan  advocacy  of 
favorite  theological  theories  or  dogmas,  the 
author  has  made  his  volumes  a  repertory  that 
may  be  consulted  by  all  evangelical  denomi- 
nations Avith  the  certaintj"  of  obtaining  full  in- 
formation, accurately  and  fairly  stated,  much 
of  which  is  practically  inaccessible  even  to 
the  majority  of  scholars.  Professor  Sheldon 
treats  the  subject  under  five  heads  or  jieriods, 
each  of  which  has  its  distinguishing  though 
not  exclusive  characteristic.  The  first  jieriod, 
from  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age  to  a.d.  320, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  defend  Christian- 
ity as  a  whole  against  heathenism  and  also 
against  radical  and  dangerous  heresies,  is  styled 
the  Age  of  Apology.  The  second,  from  a.d. 
320  to  A.D.  728,  as  having  been  the  period  of 
sharp  controversy  over  individual  x)oints  of  the 
Christian  system,  is  termed  the  Age  of  Polem- 
ics. The  tliird,  or  mediajval  period,  from  a.d. 
72G  to  A.D.  1517,  was  characterized  by  the  (en- 
deavor to  systematize  aud  defend  the  existing 
faith  of  the  Church,  and  is  known  as  the  Age 
of  Scholasticism.  In  the  fourth,  from  a.d.  1517 
to  A.D.  1720,  Protestantism  was  called  upon  to 
define  and  vindicate  its  position  against  Ko- 

^  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  II.  C.  Sheldon, 
Profess(n-  o't  Church  History  in  IJostou  University. 
2  vols.,  pp.  xiv,  850.  8vo,  Clotl),  $3  50  per  set.  New 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 


manism,  Romanism  was  stimulated  to  make 
an  elaborate  and  authoritative  restatement  of 
its  faith,  and,  again.  Protestantism  was  split 
into  a  number  of  sects,  each  bent  on  vindi- 
cating its  own  special  tenets;  consequently 
creeds  and  controversies  abounded,  and  the 
])eriod  is  appropriately  designated  the  Age  of 
Confessions.  The  fifth  period,  from  a.d.  1720 
to  the  present  time,  has  been  distinguished  by 
an  assertion  of  the  claims  of  reason  against 
those  of  revelation,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
]iatural  against  those  of  the  supernatural,  to- 
gether with  attempts  to  reconcile  the  oppos- 
ii]g  claims,  and  hence  it  is  called  the  Age  of 
Strife  and  Attempted  Reconciliation.  The 
work  is  so  conveniently  arranged  under  these 
periods  that  while  the  doctrine  of  each  i^e- 
riod  concerning  the  Godhead,  Creation  and 
Creatures,  the  Redeemer  and  Redemption,  the 
Church  aud  the  Sacraments,  and  the  factors  that 
are  instrumental  in  its  development  or  modi- 
fication, together  with  a  view  of  the  philoso- 
phy, heresies,  etc.,  of  the  period,  are  grouped 
ami  stated  in  specific  chapters  under  the  di- 
vision appropriated  to  thex^eriod,  the  combined 
statements  of  the  separate  chapters  in  all  the 
periods  form  a  complete  and  connected  history, 
in  dne  chronological  sequence,  of  the  j)artic- 
ular  subject  or  subjects  treated  in  those  chap- 
ters. For  instance,  the  first  chapter  of  each 
■  period  or  age  is  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the 
factors  in  the  doctrinal  development  of  that 
period  ;  aud  if  these  five  first  chapters  are  read 
continuously,  we  shall  have  an  exhaustive  and 
uninterrupted  historical  view  of  the  factors  in 
the  doctrinal  development  of  the  entire  five 
periods ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  i)ast  eighteen 
centuries.  In  a  similar  way  the  other  topics 
treated  under  each  period  may  be  read  con- 
secutively with  like  results.  Professor  Shel- 
don's style  is  clear,  nervous,  epigrauunatic,  and 
absolutely  free  from  either  rhetorical  nour- 
ish or  the  dr^^  dust  of  pedantry.  In  his  two 
encyclop{Bdic  volumes  he  has  condensed  the 
fruits  of  his  vast  and  systematic  reading  with- 
in limits  so  narrow  that  the  most  captious 
censor  will  find  it  difficult  to  point  out  a  su- 
perfluous or  unnecessary  line. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  problems  that 
can  engage  the  attention  of  the  human  mind 
is  discussed  with  singular  cogency  of  argu- 
ment and  wealth  of  Biblical  illustration  and 
enforcement,  and  in  a  style  of  great  beauty 
and  lucidity,  by  Dr.  Hermann  Cremcr,  Profess- 
or of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Greifswald, 
and  one  of  the  very  foremost  of  the  decidedly 
evangelical  scholars  of  Germany,  in  a  little 
volume  bearing  the  imi)ressive  title,  Beyond  the 
Graved    The  aim  of  the  distinguished  author 

2  Beyond  the  Grave.  By  IlKKMANNCREMBn.  Professor 
of  TliHolo;ry  in  the  University  of  Circiifswald.  Tnins- 
hitcd  from  tlic  German  by  th(!  Ilcv.  Samuei-  T.  Lowiuk, 
D.D.    With  an  Introduction  by  the  Itev.  A.  A.  IIouge, 
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is  to  show  tlie  coiulition  of  man  after  death  in 
that  intermediate  state  Avhich  intervenes  be- 
tween the  departure  of  the  soul  from  the  body 
on  earth  and  the  final  resnrreetion,  and  also 
to  set  forth  tlie  prominent  position  that  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  occupies  in  the  Bible. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  theoretical  exegesis  or 
fanciful  speculation  in  his  treatment  of  these 
gravely  interesting  subjects,  least  of  all  any 
disposition  to  xienetrate  the  hidden  secrets  of 
the  Divine  will  and  purpose  ;  and  its  doctrine, 
as  is  vouched  for  in  an  introduction  by  Professor 
Hodge,  of  Princeton,  except  in  one  particular, 
that  of  the  possibility  of  conversion  after 
death,  "  is  comxdetely  in  accord  with  the  strait- 
est  standards  of  orthodoxy."  Indeed,  the  au- 
thor's method  is  purely  Biblical  and  non-spec- 
iilative,  and  the  positions  that  he  takes  are 
based  upon  his  reverent  and  very  acute  inter- 
pretations of  the  Scriptures.  Dr.  Cremer 
holds  some  original  and  rather  peculiar  views, 
esi:)ecial]y  with  reference  to  the  i)oint  just  in- 
dicated, and  also  as  relates  to  the  condition 
beyond  the  grave  of  those  who  died  nuder  the 
old  dispensation,  before  Christ  came  to  redeem 
man,  which  condition  he  assumes  to  have  been 
different  from  and  less  blissful  than  that  of 
those  who  have  lived  and  died  since  Christ 
purchased  their  redemption  by  His  sacrifice  of 
Himself  npon  the  cross.  The  subjects  treated 
are  profoundlj^  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
are  made  treblj'^  so  by  the  force  and  simplicity 
Avith  which  they  are  discussed,  and  tiie  strong 
warrant  that  is  shown  for  them  in  tlie  Reveal- 
ed Word.  Appended  to  this  thoughtful  and 
eminently  instructive  treatise  is  a  tenderly 
consolatory  essay  on  the  ''Death  of  Little 
Children,"  and  their  condition  beyond  the 
grave.  The  volume  is  enriched  with  an  able 
introduction  by  Professor  A.  A.  Plodge,  D.D., 
el  ucidating  the  style  and  method  of  Dr.  Cre- 
mer, and  traversing-  some  of  his  opinions ;  and 
also  by  a  scholarly  note  by  the  translator  and 
American  editor,  the  Eev.  Samuel  T.  Lowrie, 
D.D.,  criticising  the  author's  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  possibility  of  conversion  after  death, 
but  indorsing  the  remainder  of  the  treatise. 


The  A'olumes  that  have  been  included  by 
the  Messrs.  Harx^er  in  their  ''  Student's  Series"^ 

D.D.,  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  16rno,  Cloth,  pp.  xl, 
154,  75  Cents.   New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

3  "The  Student's  Series.  12mo,  Cloth,  Illustrated. 
Twenty-one  Vulumcs.  Ancient,  history  of  the  East .  By 
PuiMP  Smith.  $1  25.  Cox's  General  History  of  Greece. 
%\  25.  History  of  Greece.  By  William  Smith.  $1  25. 
\A\mYA.\?'A  History  of  Home.  %\  25.  Meuivalk's  General 
History  of  Rome.  %\  25.  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Itoinan  Empire.  $1  25.  The  Studenrs  (Jlassical  Dic- 
tionary. %\  25.  Hume's  History  of  England.  $1  50. 
IIali.am'h  (Jonstituiional  History  of  England.  $1  25. 
Stkickland's  Queens  of  England.  %\  25.  IIali.am's 
Middle  Ages.  \\  25.  Lewis's  ITistory  of  GerrnxDiy. 
$150.  liiHtory  of  France.  $125.  Old  Testament  His- 
tory. $1  25.  J^'ho  Testanmit  History.  %\  25.  Manual 
of  Ecclesiaylical  History.  Parts  1.  and  II.  $1  50  each. 
i^VLKk'v'H  Etymological  Dictionary.  $1  25.  Lyeli.'s  AYe- 
ments  of  Geology.  $1  25.  History  of  Modern  Europe. 
(Ill  press.)  WiiscoTT  and  IIoiit's  Griielc  Testament.  (In 
press.) 


comprise  an  exceedingly  well-selected  collection 
of  books,  by  writers  of  acknowledged  eminence 
in  their  several  specialties,  and  intended  as 
manuals  or  text-books  in  colleges  and  in  the 
higher  departments  of  public  and  private  high 
schools.  The  series  is  unequalled  by  any  oth- 
er educational  series  in  excellence  or  extent. 
While  each  separate  volume  is  of  such  a  qual- 
ity that  it  must  prove  a  constant  and  great  aid 
to  the  student  who  is  pursuing  the  i)articular 
course  to  which  it  relates,  the  entire  series  is 
in  itself  a  complete  reference  library,  and 
should  form  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every 
college  and  high  school  library.  But  the  value 
of  this  excellent  series  can  be  intelligently  esti- 
mated only  after  a  view  in  some  detail  of  its 
scope  and  of  the  subjects  treated  in  it,  and  after 
a  consideration  also  of  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  each  one  of  the  score  of  volumes  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

Seven  volumes  of  the  series  are  allotted  to 
Ancient  History,  each  being  devoted  to  a  spe- 
cific dexiartment,  and  all  combined  forming  a 
continuous  and  very  complete  survey  of  the 
entire  field.    Thus — referring  to  each  of  these 
volumes  in  the  order  of  the  jieriod  to  which  it 
relates — the  "  beginnings"  of  secular  history 
are  admirably  epitomized  by  Philip  Smith, 
B.A.,  a  historical  writer  of  exemplary  abil- 
ity, in  the  volume  entitled  The  Ancient  His- 
tory of  the  East.    Mr.  Smith's  survey  extends 
from  the  prehistoric  and  earliest  historic  times 
to  the  Conquest  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  about  332  B.C.,  and  it  includes  sketches 
of  the  history  of  the  great  Oriental  states — 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media,  Persia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Phoenicia.    The  work  is  based  on 
an  independent  study  of  the  ancient  writers, 
coux>led  with  a  careful  and  discriminating  use 
of  the  best  modern  authorities.    The  next  vol- 
ume in  the  order  of  time  is  a  General  History  of 
Greece,  by  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.     This  gentle- 
man is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  painstak- 
ing of  our  contemporaneous  historians,  and  his 
volume  includes  —  after  brilliant  preliminary 
sketches  of  prehistoric  Hellas,  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  Hellenic  civilization,  and  of  the 
intellectual  characteristics  and  education  of 
the  Greeks — a  full  outline  of  the  history  of 
Greece  from  510  B.C.,  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  323  B.C.    Two  supplementary  chap- 
ters briefiy  epitomize  the  history  and  fortunes 
of  the  Greek  people  from  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der to  the  deposition  of  King  Otho  in  1882. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  smaller  histories 
of  Greece,  and  its  style  is  delightful.  Cover- 
ing nearly  but  not  quite  the  same  period,  is 
A  History  of  Greece  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Ixoman  Conquest,  by  William  Smith,  LL.D. 
As  the  author  of  the  iireviously  named  history 
follows  the  theories  of  the  celebrated  German 
historian  Ernst  Curtius,  esx>ecially  in  the  as- 
sumption that  mytliology  is  a  key  to  the  early 
civilizations,  and  also  in  his  manifestation  of 
monarchical  synqiathies  Avhen  dealing  with  po- 
litical questions,  so  Dr.  Smith  adopts  the  re- 
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publican  convictions  of  the  yet  more  celebrated 
English  historian  George  Grote,  and  bases  his 
work  mainly  on  the  lines  of  the  larger  history 
of  that  great  historical  scholar,  though  it  is 
not  without  evidences  of  original  and  inde- 
pendent investigations  of  his  own.    The  work 
is  especially  full  in  its  outlines  of  Grecian  geog- 
raph}",  and  in  its  sumnuiry  of  the  growth  of  the 
Grecian  states  and  colonies.    It  is  also  enrich- 
ed with  valuable  supplementary  chapters  on 
the  historj^  of  Greek  literature  and  art.  Three 
volumes  in  this  department  having  treated  of 
the  great  Oriental  monarchies  and  of  Greece, 
as  many  more  are  appjfopriated  to  the  history 
of  Rome.    Of  these,  the  History  of  Rome,  by  Dr. 
Lidtlell,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  has 
been  aptly  described  by  an  able  historical  critic 
as  '*  a  book  as  fnll  of  facts  as  an  egg  is  of  meat, 
a  store-house  of  accurate  information  by  a  care- 
ful scholar."    This  work  was  prepared  by  its 
learned  author  expressly  as  a  student's  man- 
ual.   It  embraces  the  period  from  the  found- 
ing of  the  city,  753  B.C.,  to  the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Monarchy  32  B.C.  Its 
chapters  on  the  physical  geography  and  the 
earl}'  populations  of  Italy  are  especially  inter- 
esting and  valuable.    The  General  History  of 
Home,  by  Charles  Merivale,  D.D,,  Dean  of  Ely, 
covers  the  ground  traversed  by  Dr.  Liddell,  and 
carries  the  history  down  some  tive  hundred 
years  later,  to  the  fall  of  Augustulus,  a.d.  476. 
His  work  is  less  crowded  with  facts  and  de- 
tails than  is  that  of  Dr.  Liddell,  but  his  ar- 
rangement and  groupings  of  materials  are  far 
more  effective,  and  his  style  is  much  more  en- 
gaging.   This  history  is  one  of  results  and 
conclusions  rather  than  of  evidences,  and  it  is 
remarkable  for  the  lightness  of  its  literary 
touch,  and  the  truth  and  spirit  of  its  portraits 
of  men  and  its  pictures  of  life  and  nuinners. 
This  department  is  completed  by  an  excellent 
abridgment  of  Gibbon's  famous  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  William 
Smith,  LL.D.    Of  the  character  and  merits  of 
Gibbon's  great  work  it  would  be  an  afitectation 
to  speak  at  this  day.    It  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  forms  the  connecting  link  between  Ancient 
and  Modern  History,  and  that  while  Dr.  Smith 
has  omitt(Ml  or  treated  veiy  briefly  the  polem- 
ical discussions  and  many  circumstances  of  in- 
ferior importance  that  entered  into  Gibbon's 
text,  he  has  preserved  intact  all  of  the  original 
work  that  relates  to  those  grander  events  and 
more  imposing  personages  that  have  influenced 
the  course  of  histor3\    He  has  also  incorpo- 
rated in  his  version  of  Gibbon's  text  the  re- 
searches of  recent  scholars  and  connnentators, 
!   Finally,  this  branch  of  the  "  Student's  Series" 
is  equipped  with  an  indispensable  auxiliary 
I  reference  volume,  being  a  compendious  yet  snf- 
j  ficiently  fnll  and  comprehensive  Classical  Dic- 
;   tiouary  of  liiography.  Mythology,  and  Geog- 
raphy, by  Dr.  William  Smith.    AH  the  above 
are  fully  illustrated  with   engravings  and 
equipped  with  maps. 

Modern  History  is  treated  with  equal  abil- 


ity, and  on  a  like  extensive  scale  with  Ancient 
History  in  this  sterling  series.  The  volumes 
appropriated  to  it  are  as  follows :  A  History  of 
England,  by  the  late  Professor  J.  S.  Brew^er,  of 
King's  College,  London.  This  volume  was  pre- 
pared by  its  accomplished  author  expressly  as 
a  Student's  Manual.  It  is  based  on  the  history 
of  Hume,  corrected  and  supplemented  by  the 
results  of  the  investigations  of  recent  trust- 
worthy historians,  and  also  by  the  fruits  of 
Professor  Brewer's  own  independent  research- 
es. In  addition  to  the  period  covered  by 
Hume,  it  continues  the  survey  of  English  his- 
tory from  the  jlose  of  the  Stu;irt  dynasty,  where 
Hume  left  it,  through  the  later  periods,  until 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  iji  1878. — IVie  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  hy  Henry  Hallam.  This 
standard  wM)rk  was  justly  pronounced  by  one 
of  the  greatest  modern  critics  and  historians 
the  best  and  most  impartial  book  he  had 
ever  read."  "  Its  whole  spirit,"  says  Macaulay, 
"  is  that  of  the  bench,  not  that  of  the  bar. 
Eminently  judicial,  it  sums  up  with  a  calm, 
steady  impartiality,  turning  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  glossing  over  nothing 
and  extenuating  nothing."  Dr.  Smith  has 
prepared  this  important  history  for  a  manual, 
leaving  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  practically 
unchanged,  omitting  nothing  of  importance, 
and  incorporating  the  author's  latest  additions 
and  corrections. — Lives  of  the  Queetts  of  England 
is  an  abridgment  by  Miss  Strickland  herself, 
with  a  view  to  its  use  in  schools,  of  her  de- 
lightful larger  biographical,  historical,  and  an- 
ecdotal work  of  the  same  name,  Avitli  additions 
by  Caroline  G.  Parker,  continuing  the  "  lives" 
to  our  own  tunes.  -View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Henry  Hallam.  This 
standard  work  comprises  the  period  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  or  from  the  establishment  of  Clovis 
in  Gaul  to  the  invasion  of  Italy  b}'  Charles 
the  Eighth  of  France.  It  exhibits  the  same 
admirable  qualities  of  impartiality,  of  enlight- 
ened but  cautious  philosophy,  and  of  firm  but 
temperate  love  of  liberty  that  distinguished 
the  same  author's  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land. This  edition  of  the  work  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  William  Smith,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Hallam's  representatives,  and  is  en- 
riched with  the  results  of  the  author's  latest 
researches,  and  with  additions  from  more  re- 
cent historical  writers. — A  History  of  Germany 
from  the  Earliest  Times,  by  Charlton  T.Lewis, 
is  founded  on  Dr.  David  Miiller's  popular  His- 
tory of  the  German  People,  but  with  important 
additions  illustrative  of  the  empire  before  the 
period  of  the  Eeformation,  derived  principally 
from  Ranke,  Menzel,  and  Wirth,  and  of  the 
princij)al  events  that  liavo  occurred  in  Ger- 
many sinc(!  1870,  by  Mr.  Lewis  himself.  Pre- 
sident Adams,  of  Cornell  University,  in  his  ex- 
cellent Manual  of  Historical  Literature,  has  just- 
ly pronounced  it  "the  best  brief  history  of 
Gernniny  for  the  use  of  students  we  have."  The 
name  of  the  author  of  A  History  of  France  is 
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not  disclosed,  but  it  is  evidently  the  -work  of 
ail  English  scholar  who  is  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  its  literature  and  history.  It  gives  a 
perspicuous  view  of  French  history  in  all  its 
departments,  from  the  earliest  beginnings  of 
the  national  life  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Second  Empire  in  1852.  The  work  epitomizes 
the  relations  of  the  most  eminent  French  his- 
torians, especially  including  Henri  Martin, 
Velly  and  Villaret,  Sismondi  and  Lavallee,  for 
modern  times,  and  for  the  earlier  times  Gnizot, 
the  two  Thierrys,  and  Lehuerou. — A  Htstorij  of 
Modern  Europe,  by  a  standard  historical  writer, 
now  in  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Harper  for  ear- 
ly publication  simultaneously  with  the  English 
edition,  will  be  a  new  A^olume  in  this  series, 
and  will  add  materially  to  its  value  and  com- 
pleteness in  the  department  of  modern  history. 

The  Department  of  Scripture  and  Ecclesias- 
tical History  is  adequately  provided  for,  in  an- 
other department  of  the  general  series,  by  four 
volumes  of  unusual  excellence.  Of  these,  two 
are  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  whose  sterling  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bihle  is  recognized  as  a  standard 
authority  by  Biblical  scholars ;  and  they  are 
respectively  entitled  The  Old  Testament  History, 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Return  of  the  Jews  from 
Captivity,  and  The  New  Testament  History,  ivith 
an  Introduction  Connecting  the  History  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Both  volumes  are  models 
of  what  manuals  of  Scripture  History  should 
be,  reverential,  sympathetic,  full,  accurate, 
scholarly,  and  replete  w^ith  materials  derived 
from  the  best  and  most  authentic  sources, 
bearing  upon  the  books  of  the  Bible,  their  au- 
thors, the  date  of  their  composition,  their  spe- 
cial or  leading  characteristics,  the  history  that 
is  recorded  in  them,  and  whatever  throws  light 
ou  the  general  purpose  and  scope  of  the  sacred 
text.  The  other  two  are  The  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  During  the  first  Ten  Centuries, 
and  The  History  of  the  Cliristian  Church  During 
the  Middle  Ages.  These  volumes  are  by  Mr. 
Philip  Smith,  the  author  of  The  Ancient  History 
of  the  East,  and  the  two  combined  form  a  very 
compact  and  complete  manual  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  from  the  advent  of  our  Saviour 
to  the  Reformation.  They  embody  concisely, 
but  with  satisfactory  fullness,  synnnetry,  and 
literary  grace,  an  orderly  and  consecutive  view 
of  all  the  important  facts,  movements,  crises, 
and  events,  and  of  all  the  important  person- 
ages who  have  been  associated  with  them, 
which  for  sixteen  centuries  exerted  a  plastic 
influence  upon  religious  thought  and  activities. 

Tiie  remaining  books  in  the  "Student's  Se- 
ries"— of  course  wo  speak  only  of  the  present 
moment,  its  number  being  constantly  added 
to,  and  its  scope  as  constantly  broadened — are 
A  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Lang?iage,  by  Kev,  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  Fro- 
f(;ssor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Universty  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  The  Studenfs  Elements  of  Geology,  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell.  The  author  of  the  lirst- 
nauKMl  Aolumo  is  ])rol)a])ly  the  most  accom- 
plished living  etymologist  of  the  words  of  the 


Anglo-Saxon,  Old  English,  and  English  peri- 
ods. His  work  is  a  x^erfect  hand-book  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  words  and  grammatical  forms  of 
our  tongue,  presenting  the  parent  forms  and 
stems,  and  their  mutations  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  period,  rightly  spelled  and  accentu- 
ated, and  their  derivations  and  origins  clearly 
designated.  Its  definitions  are  models  of  brevi- 
ty, the  use  of  a  multiplicity  of  words  and  il- 
lustrative comments  being  rigidly  elimiuated 
from  them,  save  only  where  some  special  point 
is  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  sake  of  the 
etymology.  The  Elements  of  Geology  is  an 
abridgment  by  the  distinguislied  author  of  his 
larger  work  on  geology,  made  by  him  with  the 
specific  object  in  view  of  preparing  an  element- 
ary treatise  of  those  parts  of  the  science  of  ge- 
ology which  are  the  most  indispensable  to  a 
beginner.  The  changes  required  by  its  pre- 
paration have  given  it  a  form  so  different  from 
the  original  work  as  to  render  it  substantially 
a  new  work.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  himself 
most  aptly  characterized  it  when  he  describes 
it  as  "  a  short  and  cheap  book  for  beginners, 
in  w^hich  they  may  find  a  full  explanation  of 
the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  geology." 
This  comprehensive  series  will  shortly  be  fur- 
ther enriched  hj  the  addition  of  a  volume  con- 
taining Westcoit  and  Horfs  Greek  Text  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  appendices  ou  textual  criti- 
cism, i)reparedespecially  for  the  use  of  students. 


The  simplicity  and  practical  good  sense  of 
its  directions,  the  freedom  from  risk  and  dan- 
ger of  the  exercises  it  prescribes,  the  inexpen- 
siveness  and  the  readiness  to  hand  of  its  pro- 
posed outfit,  and  the  ease  with  which  its 
methods  may  be  applied  by  any  judicious 
teacher  or  elder  pupil,  render  Mr.  William 
Blaikie's  little  volume  on  physical  culture, 
Sound  Bodies  for  Our  Boys  and  Girls,^  an  invalu- 
able manual  for  school  and  family  use.  His  aim 
is  not  to  train  boys  and  girls  to  become  mere 
gymnasts  and  athletes,  but  to  make  them  erect, 
graceful,  vigorous,  and  healthy  men  and  wo- 
men, at  the  cost  of  a  trifling  amount  of  time 
regularly  and  methodically  devoted,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  other  studies  and  occupations,  to 
the  few  simple  and  easily  perforuied  exercises 
that  he  prescribes.  It  will  need  only  a  brief 
examination  of  this  sterling  little  manual  to 
convince  any  intelligent  teacher  of  either  sex 
that  its  simple  and  sensible  exercises  may  be 
easily  practiced  by  the  youngest  as  well  as  tlie 
more  advanced  boys  and  girls,  with  the  moral 
certainty  of  eradicating  many  bad  physical 
habitudes,  and  many  acquired  physical  defects 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  liealth  and  vigor, 
and  with  the  further  reasonable  certainty  of 
developing  each  youthful  limb  and  muscle  so 
as  to  insure  the  perfection  of  bodily  grace  and 
strength  to  the  entire  frame. 

*  Sou7id  Bodies  for  Our  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Wim.iam 
Rr.AiKiif:.  autlior  of  •'  How  to  (Jet  Stroi)*;."  Jllustrated. 
1)1).  X.  1()8,  iGino,  Cloth,  40  cents.  New  York:  Harper 
and  iirothers. 
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AN  IRON  CITY  BESIDE  THE  RUHR. 

BY  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY. 


*'  TN  olden  times,"  as  runs  a  parable  of 
i  Krummaclier  s,  "there  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Ruhr  a  rude  and  savage 
people.  They  worshipped  cruel  idols,  and 
lived  like  beasts  of  the  field.  Their  coun- 
try was  a  wilderness,  full  of  foul  marslies, 
and  covered  with  impenetrable  thickets 
and  noisome  weeds.  Wars  of  wild  beasts 
and  savage  men  alone  broke  the  dreary  si- 
lence of  that  desolate  land.  Thither  came 
a  man  from  a  far  country:  he  stood  on  a 
hill,  and  looked  upon  the  land,  and  his 
heart  yearned  with  compassion  at  the 
wretched  sight.  He  was  a  man  of  noble 
mind,  like  the  apostles,  on  whom  rested 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord.  And  his  name 
was  called  Alfried;  for  he  said,  'I  would 
gladly  bring  the  peace  of  God  to  all  the 
world.'  Then  he  came  to  tlie  savage  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  and  they  received 
liim  with  confidence  and  respect,  for  liis 
aspect  was  grave  and  Icind,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  was  with  him.  He  taught 
them  to  root  up  the  bushes,  drain  the 
swamps,  and  till  the  land ;  he  gave  them 
corn  to  sow,  and  planted  fruit  trees.  Tlius 
Alfried  renewed  the  face  of  the  land,  and 
changed  the  wilderness  to  a  lovely  bloom- 
ing garden. 

"One  day,  when  the  people  were  gath- 
ered around  Alfried  on  the  height,  they 
marvelled  at  the  beauty  of  their  land,  its 
order  and  lovely  aspect;  and  in  their  joy 
they  were  fain  to  worship  Alfried,  saying: 
'  Thou  art  thyself  the  God  thou  preachest ; 
thou  art  come  down  to  us  from  heaven. 
What  profit  is  there  in  dumb  idols  ?' 
Then  Alfried  smiled,  and  said :  '  You  may 
indeed  rejoice  in  the  beauty  of  the  land, 
but  enjoyment  of  the  good  and  beautiful 
must  lead  you  to  knowledge  of  the  truth.' 
And  Alfried  spoke  to  them  of  the  ever- 
lasting love  of  the  heavenly  Father,  of 
Jesus  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  of  the 
eternal  life.    Thus  he  taught  every  one, 


and  all  who  heard  received  his  word,  for- 
sook their  idols,  and  believed  in  the  truth. 

"After  some  time  they  came  again  to 
Alfried,  and  said:  'Thou  hast  given  us 
the  highest  and  best;  how  can  we  show 
our  gratitude  to  thee  ?'  Alfried  answ^ered : 
'  Give  thanks  to  the  Father  who  sent  me 
to  you.  Even  as  your  land,  cultivated 
by  your  industry,  gratefully  yields  flowers 
and  fruits,  so  must  your  hearts  become  a 
field  of  God  bringing  forth  fruits  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity.  If  you  do  this,  you 
will  partake  more  and  more  of  that  peace 
which  I  have  announced  to  you,  and  the 
hour  of  death  will  be  to  you  as  the  even- 
ing of  a  spring  day.' 

"  After  these  words  Alfried  fell  asleep, 
and  his  countenance  in  death  was  calm 
and  placid.  The  inhabitants  of  the  land 
wept  for  him  as  for  their  father,  and 
buried  him  on  the  height  whence  he  had 
first  beheld  their  land.  They  planted  a 
linden  in  his  grave,  and  under  it  raised  a 
cross  to  his  memory.  Thence  is  it  called 
to  this  day  the  '  Krausen  Baiimchen.'  The 
pious  heart  easily  sees  therein  an  image 
of  the  exalted  mind  which  invests  even 
earthly  things  with  heavenly  glory." 

Krummacher  s  version  of  their  early 
tradition  finds  favor  among  those  who  to- 
day dwell  beside  the  Ruhr,  and  they  still 
point  out  the  spot  on  a  hill  near  Essen 
as  the  spot  where  their  saint  was  buried. 

On  the  day  annually  observed  through- 
out Germany  as  a  day  of  prayer  (Bettag)  I 
drove  through  the  district  of  Essen,  ob- 
served its  happy  villages  and  colonies,  re- 
marked the  peaceful  populations  enjoying 
the  spring  sunshine  amid  groves  and  gar- 
dens embowered  with  blossoms — nowhere 
any  noise  or  drunkenness  or  squalor — 
and  could  not  believe  that  their  ancestors 
had  ever  been  such  brutal  folk  as  pious 
tradition  describes.  The  physician's  glory 
is  proportionate  with  the  badness  of  the 
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case  he  cures.  It  is  natural  to  paint  black 
backgrounds  for  the  halos  of  missionary 
sainfs,  but  it  is  likely  that  Alfried  was  not 
a  missionary,  as  tradition  says,  and  in  any 
case  that  his  lines  fell  in  pleasant,  as  they 
certainly  did  in  picturesque,  places.  I  was 
driving  along  the  road  whereby  Alfried 
came,  and  paused  on  the  hill  where  he  is 
said  to  have  first  paused  to  contemplate 
the  country,  and  where  at  last  his  body 
was  buried  in  peace  a  thousand  years  ago 
(anno  877).  The  forest  which  stretched 
out  under  his  vision  is  now  a  forest  of  tall 
chimneys,  with  dark  foliage  of  smoke; 
for  the  Iron  Age  is  with  us,  and  Essen 
(which  surely  ought  to  be  called  Eisen) 
has  been  built  by  it  as  completely  as  yon 
Minster  was  built  by  the  Age  of  Faith.  Iti 
the  beginning  of  this  century  only  a  town 
of  3480  souls  stood  where  now  dwell  near- 
ly 70,000.  The  surrounding  district  has 
also  been  made  poj^ulous,  chiefly  by  Es- 
sen. A  wonderful  and  impressive  scene ! 
Around  the  many-storied  edifices  with 
their  high  chimneys  that  make  the  iron- 
works— there  must  be  at  least  a  hundred 
such — the  vast  plain  is  dotted  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  with  buildings  of  the 
innumerable  iron  and  coal  mines,  with 
chimneys  floating  white  banners  of  smoke. 
The  landscape  is  variegated  with  pretty 
hamlets,  glimpses  of  rivers,  endless  poplar 
avenues  along  white  highways,  and  every- 
where moving  lines  of  shining  cloud 
where  trains  of  the  three  great  railways 
that  encompass  Essen  speed  perpetually 
and  in  all  directions.  And  there  amidst 
all  are  the  old  gray  Minster  towers,  from 
which  the  eyes  of  Saint  Alfried  look  across 
a  millennium  upon  the  realm  of  his  suc- 
cessor and  namesake — Alfried  Krupp. 

During  nine  of  tliose  ten  centuries  this 
whole  region  was  under  the  rule  of  wo- 


men. Essen  is  from  Esche  (ash -tree), 
and  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Assin- 
dia,  its  citizens  being  still  called  Essen- 
ders. .  Originally  Esche  was  the  name  of 
the  residence  of  Altfridus  (as  he  is  named 
in  the  early  documents),  a  nobleman  and 
magistrate,  who  became  a  Christian.  He 
was  made  bishop,  and  in  874  built  here  a 
church,  and  a  cloister  of  which  his  sister 
Gerswinda  was  first  abbess.  The  monas- 
tery was  gradually  made  into  a  fortified 
citadel,  and  this,  with  two  square  miles  of 
land  around  it,  became  a  realm  of  fair 
ladies  like  that  described  in  Tennyson's 
"Princess"  or  Gilbert's  "Princess  Ida." 
The  title  of  the  ruler  was  Princess- Abbess. 

In  1826  there  died  in  Vienna  Maria 
Cunigunde.  She  had  been  the  sixty- 
eighth  and  last  Princess- Abbess  of  Essen. 
In  the  same  year  a  certain  widow  Krupp 
undertook  to  carry  on  a  small  iron  forge 
which  had  been  left  by  her  husband  as  the 
support  of  herself  and  her  only  child,  a 
boy  of  fourteen.  This  widow  seems  a  sort 
of  link  between  the  feminine  regime  and 
the  age  of  "blood  and  iron."  Through 
all  those  pastoral  centuries  and  idyllic 
scenes  three  mighty  giants  had  slumbered 
unseen  beneath  the  soft  landscape — Coal, 
Steam,  and  Iron.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury touched  them  and  they  a  woke.  Fred- 
erick Krupp,  belonging  to  an  old  Essen 
family,  started  his  works  in  1810,  but  he 
siiffered  by  a  ten  years'  lawsuit,  whicli, 
though  won,  burdened  him  with  debt. 
After  his  death,  in  1826,  his  w^idow  barely 
managed  to  secure  for  her  Alfred  a  good 
education,  aiid  when  he  was  called  to  the 
works,  in  1848,  he  found,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "three  workmen  and  more  debts 
than  fortune."  It  is  he,  now  a  hale  and 
hearty  gentleman  of  seventy- three  years, 
who  has  built  up  the  Krupp  works  to  their 
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present  immensity.  The  firm  name  is 
still  "  Fred.  Krupp,"  but  the  works  do  not 
belong"  to  a  company,  nor  yet,  as  some  sup- 
pose, to  the  g-overnment,  but  to  this  one 
man,  Alfred  Krupp,  who  thus  owns  prob- 
ably the  largest  business  in  the  world  de- 
pendent on  an  individual.  The  works 
within  the  town  cover  more  than  500  acres, 
half  of  which  are  under  cover.  According 
to  a  census  taken  in  September,  1881,  the 
number  of  hands  employed  by  Mr.  Krupp 
was  19,605,  the  members  of  their  families 
45,776,  making  65,381  persons  supported 
by  his  works.  Of  the  laborers,  11,211 
were  engaged  upon  the  works  in  Essen, 
the  rest  being  employed  in  the  surround- 
ing mines,  the  branch  works  at  Neu- 
weid  and  Sayn,  and  the  mines  in  Spain 
(Bilbao),  from  which,  though  less  exten- 
sive, the  finest  ores  are  brought.  Mr. 
Krupp  owns  547  iron  mines  in  Germany. 
He  owns  four  sea-steamers,  and  there  are 
connected  with  his  Essen  works  42  miles 
of  railway,  employing  28  locomotives  and 
883  cars,  69  horses  with  191  wagons,  and 
40  miles  of  telegraph  wires  with  35  stations 
and  55  Morse  apparatuses.  .  The  establish- 
ment possesses  a  grand  chemical  labora- 
tory, a  photographic  and  lithographic  ate- 
lier, a  printing-office  with  3  steam  and 
6  hand  presses,  and  a  book-binding  room. 


The  establishment  even  runs  a  hotel — an 
excellent  one,  as  I  have  good  reason  to 
know — in  Essen ;  and  three  years  ago,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  population  he  has 
gathered,  Mr.  Krupp  erected  a  large  cen- 
tral supply  store,  connecting  with  it  many 
branches,  extending  its  benefits  to  all  parts 
of  the  town  and  to  the  colonies  he  has 
built  for  his  workmen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Of  these  stores  and  of  the  colonies 
more  must  be  said  presently.  Although 
rumors  have  gone  through  the  world  of 
the  vast  extent  of  these  works,  it  is  difficult 
from  mere  printed  statistics  to  estimate 
the  impressiveness  of  this  great  industrial 
centre  until  one  has  looked  upon  it  from 
some  height,  and  attempted  to  wander 
through  and  around  it. 

To  the  general  world  the  name  ' '  Krupp" 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  personal;  it  signi- 
fies a  particular  implement  of  destruction. 
That  it  should  be  combined  with  "  All- 
friede,''  ancient  Teutonic  title  for  the  god- 
man,  the  bringer  of  peace,  seems  what 
even  a  hater  of  puns  might  call  the  irony 
of  history.  On  my  way  from  Cologne  I 
read  an  account  of  a  trial  for  murder  go- 
ing on  in  Essen.  It  was  plain  that  this 
murder  had  produced  a  profound  and 
painful  sensation  in  that  city  and  dis- 
trict.   Such  dismay  at  one  violent  death 
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seemed  somewhat  droll  among  a  people 
engaged  in  sending  out  death-dealing  in- 
struments into  every  part  of  the  world, 
but  it  required  only  a  brief  acquaintance 
with  Essen  to  perceive  that  the  new  Al- 
f  ried  has  brought  it  as  much  peace  and  or- 
der as  the  old  saint  ever  did,  and  that 
crimes  of  violence  are  indeed  rare  enough 
to  be  startling.  Moreover,  the  reputation 
of  the  Krupp  guns  is  rather  misleading. 
Two-thirds  of  the  work  here  are  devoted 
to  things  belonging  to  the  arts  of  peace — 
all  the  parts  of  steam-engines,  locomo- 
tives, iron  axles,  bridges,  rails,  wheels, 
tires,  switches,  springs,  shafts  for  steamers, 
mint  dies,  rudders,  and  parts  of  all  varie- 
ties of  iron  machinery,  are  prepared  here 
for  manufacturers.  That  is,  they  are  not 
combined  here :  all  the  iron  parts  of  a  lo- 
comotive may  be  obtained  here,  but  not  a 
locomotive,  although  nearly  all  of  the 
locomotives  and  engines  used  in  the  works 
are  made  in  them.  Both  Brahma  and 
Siva  are  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Krupp,  but 
the  creative  power  preponderates,  and  if 
the  destroyer  is  more  famous  it  must  be 
attributed  to  the  world's  keen  interest  in 
a  fight. 

Krupp  is  king.  Iron  is  master  of  the 
situation.  When  an  ancient  king  dis- 
played his  gold,  a  sage  said,  "But  if  an- 
other comes  with  more  iron  than  you,  he 
will  be  master  of  all  this  gold."  The  late 
Franco-German  war  is  a  modern  instance. 
It  has  just  been  discovered  that  although 
M.  Thiers  declared  proudly  to  the  victo- 
rious Germans,  "You  may  have  all  our 
money,  but  not  a  foot  of  our  territory  nor 
a  stone  of  our  fortresses,"  privately  he  had 
advised  differently :  ' '  Better  surrender  our 
provinces  than  our  money,  fior  our  mon- 
ey can  buy  back  our  provinces."  He 
had  to  part  with  both,  and  Berlin  has 
grown  magnificent  with  French  milliards. 
The  French  also  find  that  money  can  not 
always  buy  iron.  For  no  amount  can  they 
purchase  Krupp  guns.  This  patriotism  is 
in  notable  contrast  with  the  impartiality 
of  Englishmen.  Wherever  Englishmen 
are  killed,  in  Africa  or  in  the  East,  it  is 
with  English  guns.  In  the  Indian  Museum 
in  London  there  is  an  organ  representing 
a  tiger  devouring  an  Englishman;  it  was 
ponstructed  by  a  Birmingham  house  for 
England's  chief  enemy,  Tippoo  Saib,  who 
was  wont  to  have  it  set  going  during  his 
meals  that  he  might  listen  with  delight  to 
the  tiger's  growls  and  the  Englishman's 
groans.    Mr.  Krupp  has  no  objection  to 


selling  guns  to  England,  but  is  shrewd  in 
that  direction.  Recently  England  wished 
to  purchase  one  or  two  of  his  latest  and 
best  cannon,  but  Mr.  Krupp  said  he  would 
not  sell  them  less  than  a  million  pounds' 
worth.  Should  they  obtain  one  or  two 
they  would  presently  be  copying  them  at 
Woolwich,  just  as  the  Russians  have  long 
been  copying  Krupp  originals  at  Abou- 
khoff.  If  the  English  would  give  him  a 
million  pounds  order,  under  condition 
that  the  guns  supj^lied  should  fulfill  every 
test  at  Shoeburyness,  they  might  then  re- 
produce them  as  much  as  they  liked. 
England  declined ;  and  it  must  have  been 
with  curious  sensations  that  its  Ministry 
learned  that  Turkey  has  just  signed  a  con- 
tract for  £700,000  worth  of  Krupp  guns. 

On  the  great  gateway  to  the  Krupp 
works  the  following  notice  appears  in 
large  letters  :    "To  j^revent  unpleasant- 
ness on  both  sides,  it  is  kindly  prayed  that 
no  one  will  ask  permission  to  visit  the 
factory,  as  it  can  not  be  allowed. — Fred. 
Krupp."  The  manager  who  accompanied 
me  said:    "Many  persons  have  applied 
for  admission,  among  them  Americans, 
who  sometimes  base  their  request  upon 
their  connection  with  similar  works  in 
the  United  States,  which  v/ere  the  reverse 
of  a  recommendation,  if  anything.  We 
have  invariably  refused.    It  has  been  de- 
cided, after  careful  consideration,  that  you 
should  be  admitted  for  a  literary  purpose. 
Such  a  thing  has  never  occurred  before." 
At  the  close  of  our  first  day's  inspection 
this  gentleman  recurred  to  the  subject, 
remarking:  "  You  can  now  readily  under- 
stand why  we  can  not  admit  visitors.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  it  is  because 
we  have  secrets;  but  it  would  be  easy  to 
reserve  any  processes  we  might  desire  to 
conceal,  while  opening  the  works  general- 
ly to  inspection,  were  there  no  other  ob 
jection.    The  real  reason  is  that  our  work 
is  of  a  very  responsible  kind,  most  of  it  of 
a  fine  kind,  requiring  minute  and  constant 
attention  from  every  workman.  Some 
of  these  men  are  dealing  with  delicate 
weights  and  measures,  the  thousandth 
p^rt  of  an  inch  or  grain;  it  is  everywhere 
head-work  and  hand-work  combined  with 
machinery ;  any  interruption  might  cause 
a  mistake,  a  flaw,  and  who  can  say  with 
what  consequences  ?"    I  was  conducted 
through  each  department  by  its  manager, 
in  each  case  a  gentleman  of  culture,  and 
able  to  speak  fair  English.    Every  day  I 
met  a  company  of  these  managers  and 
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men  of  science  at  dinner,  and  shall  never 
forget  their  large  hospitality.  I  may  here 
mention  that  my  request  to  visit  the  works 
was  conveyed  by  my  friend  Mr,  Kasson, 
then  United  States  Minister  at  Berlin. 
Mr.  Krupp  replied  that  although  such  a 
•concession  had  not  been  made  before,  such 
was  his  respect  for  his  Excellency  that  it 
would  for  once  be  allowed.  It  was  not 
grudgingly  that  I  was  admitted,  nor  with 
reserve  that  I  was  treated,  but  with  frank- 
ness as  to  explanations,  and  even  with  the 
painstaking  illustrations  necessary  for  one 
unfamiliar  with  gun-making. 

I  once  visited  the  Cyf arthf a  Iron-Works 
in  South  Wales  in  company  with  Emer- 
son, who,  after  gazing  upon  the  lurid 
scene,  said,  "Surely  Milton  must  have 
drawn  his  pandemonium  from  some  such 
place,"  In  these  vast  and  weird  halls  at 
Essen  all  the  Infernos  ever  imagined  by 
man — save  Shakespeare's  "thrilling  re- 
gion .of  thick-ribbed  ice" — seem  collected 
and  seething  together.  Fiery  Phlegethon 
darts  its  flood  past  every  path,  Gehenna 
from  ash-covered  embers  radiates  a  still 
insufferable  heat,  and  the  eyes  of  Dante 
would  have  to  be  shielded  from  some  of 
the  Sheols  with  their  burning  lakes.  A 
huge  fiery  serpent  uncoils,  leaps  out  hiss- 
ing: it  is  only  fifty  feet  of  red-hot  railway 
iron,  but  one  is  satisfied  to  see  its  crested 
head  cut  off  and  its  snaky  form  chopped 
into  bars.  The  whir  of  these  rollers  is 
terrific;  one  machine  has  rollers  fifteen 
feet  long,  and  the  steel  comes  through  it 
a  foot  thick ;  one  is  so  fine  that  it  rolled 
me  out  a  plate,  now  before  me,  thin  and 
light  as  tissue-paper.  In  the  process  of 
rolling  plates  of  iron,  slag  is  removed  from 
the  surface  by  repeatedly  casting  on  it 
handfuls  of  sand;  this  the  rollers  grind  to 
powder  with  a  fearful  shriek,  after  which 
the  steel  comes  out  again  like  a  great  red 
tongue,  hissing  liorribly.  Everything 
seems  instinct  with  some  half-conscious 
life,  and  the  glowing  steel  masses  to  be  wa- 
ging some  mad  war  of  resistance  against 
their  swart  masters.  The  Bessemer  con- 
verter is  an  ideal  behemoth.  There  is  one 
room  here,  large  as  the  biggest  railway 
depot,  with  no  fewer  than  sixteen  of  these 
monsters,  nearly  all  of  which  were  simul- 
taneously vomiting  flame  and  gas  from 
mouths  raised  against  the  black  ceiling. 

The  work  of  a  Bessemer  converter  is  a 
fascinating  thing  to  watch.  The  fused 
iron  that  pours  into  its  belly  must  there 
be  transformed,  but  not  too  far;  it  must 


be  arrested  at  a  certain  point,  for  steel  is 
midway  between  i)ig  iron  and  wrought 
iron.  It  is  an  arcliasological  problem  how 
the  ancients  made  wrought  iron,  such  as 
the  Delhi  Pillar,  and  the  still  older  piece 
found  in  one  of  the  pyramids,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  But  wrought  iron 
is  too  soft  and  ductile  for  many  impor- 
tant purposes.  The  exact  point  where 
the  iron  becomes  steel  is  indicated  by  the 
hue  of  the  fire  breathed  by  the  Bessemer 
converter,  and  it  requires  an  observation 
so  delicate,  not  to  say  artistic,  that  it  is 
said  a  foreman  may  be  unfitted  for  it  by  a 
bilious  attack.  The  observing  eye  must 
possess  an  instinctive  perception  of  the 
way  in  which  colors  may  be  affected  by  a 
cloudy  day  or  by  twilight.  If  the  iron 
poured  into  the  converter  be  specially  im- 
pure, the  fact  is  revealed  by  a  white  smoke 
mingling  Avith  the  sparks  that  shoot  out 
when  the  mouth  is  opened.  If  the  iron  be 
fair,  the  normal  process  goes  on  :  first  a 
violent  eruption  of  sparks ;  in  four  or  five 
minutes  a  dull  flame  appearing  in  the 
midst  of  the  sparks;  in  two  more  minutes 
this  flame  changing  to  soft  moonlight; 
next  brightening  to  a  dazzling  sunlight, 
which  leaves  its  image  on  the  closed  eye ; 
and  finally  .the  end  of  the  task  announced 
by  a  flame  of  purest  violet.  The  liquid 
iron  has  been  searched  by  a  blast  of  all- 
penetrating  air,  the  interstitial  dross  has 
been  consumed  and  cast  out  as  slag  with- 
out destruction  of  the  carbon  and  silicon 
necessary  for  the  bloom  of  steel;  and  in 
one  hour  after  its  creation  this  may  pass 
to  the  rolling-mill. 

There  is  a  better  steel,  perhaps,  made  by 
the  Martin-Siemens  process,  but  it  is  more 
expensive.  And  there  is  a  best,  made  by 
crucibles,  which  is  as  much  more  expen- 
sive than  the  others  as  hand- work  gener- 
ally is  as  compared  with  machine-work. 
The  English — nearly  the  only  nation  that 
considers  expense  in  making  ordnance — 
need  so  many  plates  for  their  ships  that 
they  use  the  Martin-Siemens  steel  for  their 
cannon,  for  economy.  But  in  a  Krupp 
gun  nothing  is  ever  allowed  but  crucible 
steel,  w^hich,  by  the  perfected  methods  of 
this  establishment,  can  be  so  made  as  to 
secure  a  tensile  strength  of  nearly  80,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  This  steel  is 
attended  at  every  stage  with  personal  and 
tender  devotion.  Human  sacrifices  are 
required  at  its  foundation,  for  in  making 
the  1500  or  more  plumbago  crucibles  re- 
quired daily — since  most  of  them  can  only 
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be  used  once — the  men  who  make  them 
are  umler  sentence  of  premature  death. 
They  are  doomed  to  breatlie  a  tliick  dust 
by  which  their  lungs  are  blackened  and 
gradually  clogged,  and  their  lives  short- 
ened. In  the  rooms  where  these  cruci- 
bles are  made  I  saw  a  rolly-poly  of  dark 
mud,  plumbago,  and  fire-clay,  seven  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  oozing  out,  from 
the  end  of  which  a  pallid,  half-naked  lad 
divided  off  section  after  section,  about  the 
length  of  the  diameter,  weighing  each, 
and  rarely  needing  to  subtract  from  or 
add  to  it.  Another,  older  and  more  pal- 
lid than  the  boy,  and  like  him  half  naked 
— the  heat  was  oppressive — received  the 
soft  mass  and  placed  it  in  a  mould  be- 
neath a  revolving  pestle  which  pressed 
down  the  interior,  raising  the  sides,  and 
made  it  a  jar  of  some  eighteen  inches  in 
height.  This  is  set  upon  an  elevator  to 
be  lifted  to  the  baking-room,  which,  when 
I  saw  it,  impressed  me  as  a  mausoleum 
filled  with  funereal  urns  holding  the  ash- 
es of  boys  and  men. 

These  crucibles,  when  used,  are  filled 
with  small  bars  of  puddled  metal,  no  space 
being  lost,  with  which  are  mingled  frag- 
ments of  marble  brought  from  Villmar,  on 
the  Lahn.  They  are  then  shovelled  into 
large  furnaces  whose  floors  are  raised  three 
or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  in  which 
lie  the  flasks  awaiting  the  molten  mass. 
Thus  the  workmen  do  not  have  to  lift  the 
crucibles  above  the  level  where  they  are 
heated.  In  the  earthen  floor  of  the  vast 
room  are  two  lines  of  pits,  one  set  to  re- 
ceive the  metal,  the  other  the  burning 
crucibles  emptied  of  their  contents.  The 
scene  of  emptying  the  crucibles  was  won- 
derful. The  master-manager  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  and  uttered  a  cry; 
more  than  five  hundred  men  echoed  the 
cry;  in  an  instant  all  furnace  doors  flung 
open,  and  the  swart  army  with  their  long 
tongs  were  soon  bearing  the  red-hot  jars 
and  emptying  them  in  the  pits.  They  did 
not  walk,  but  rushed.  The  empty  cruci- 
bles were  tossed  into  holes  where  they 
were  lost  to  view,  to  be  examined  next 
day,  and  used  once  more  if  unbroken,  or 
else  ground  up  to  make  new  ones.  I  won- 
dered how  the  workmen  could  stand  the 
lieat,  and  expected  to  see  them  using  wet 
sponges  and  defenses  for  their  eyes.  Tlie 
manager  told  me  that  twenty  years  ago 
the  men  used  to  take  precautions,  and  rush 
frantically  from  the  fiery  pits,  but  they 
have  now  become  inured  to  the  heat. 


They  wore  slight  clothing,  which  is  wet 
with  their  sweat.  Only  after  one  or  two 
efforts  could  I  look  down  into  the  glowing 
wells — the  metal  being  three  or  four  feet 
down — and  the  effect  was  like  a  concen- 
tration of  Turkish  baths.  In  this  room, 
during  the  last  winter,  850  hands  were  at 
work,  using  1800  crucibles  daily.  The 
work  is  expensive,  unhealthy,  involves  a 
good  deal  of  responsibility,  and  no  doubt 
is  highly  paid. 

I  pass  with  some  relief  from  this  hot 
and  poisonous  room,  with  its  uncanny 
sublimities — after  which  a  strong  isolation 
is  advised  and  offered  —  into  the  rooms 
where  steel  is  fashioned  into  shapes. 
There  is  a  curious  personality  in  hammers, 
and  workmen  like  to  give  them  names. 
There  are  82  steam-hammers  in  the  Krupp 
works,  of  from  400  pounds  weight  to  50 
tons.  The  largest  is  "Fritz,"  whose  50 
tons  fall  on  an  anvil  and  anvil -block 
weighing  together  1250  tons,  these  resting 
on  a  foundation  100  feet  deep.  The  next 
in  size  is  named  ' '  Max. "  It  would  require 
a  poet  like  him  who  sang  the  "Song  of 
the  Bell"  rightly  to  describe  the  action  of 
"Fritz,"  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
Emperor,  on  his  visit  here,  presented  the 
worker  of  this  hammer  with  a  watch.  I 
observed  "Fritz"  for  some  time  at  work 
upon  the  steel  stem  of  an  Austrian  iron- 
clad, the  Ferdinand  Max.  The  metal 
was  from  one  casting,  without  seam  or 
weld,  45  feet  long  and  of  25  tons  weight. 
Four  men  with  long  clamps  managed  this 
red-hot  mass,  swung  over  the  anvil  by  a 
crane.  They  turned  it  readily  this  way 
and  that,  the  foreman  at  each  pause  utter- 
ing a  signal  which  "Fritz"  understood, 
answering  with  a  soft  tap,  or  a  gentle 
pressure,  or  with  an  earthquake.  I  was 
curious  to  see  the  anvil-block  which  sup- 
plemented the  ability  of  the  earth  to  sus- 
tain such  shocks  through  a  length  of  time, 
and  was  presently  shown  one  which,  after 
twenty-one  years  of  thumping,  had  crack- 
ed straight  through  from  top  to  bottom — 
possibly  beneath  some  gentle  stroke  which 
was  the  last  feather  to  break  its  huge  back. 
Krupp  does  not  make  plates  for  iron-clads, 
but  only  such  parts  as  might  be  needed  for 
ordinary  ships. 

Having  lit  our  cigars  on  the  Austrian  iron- 
clad, we  proceed  to  observe  the  operations  of 
' '  Max"  and  other  liam  mers.  One  of  these  I 
saw  giving  ,300  tremendous  strokes  a  min- 
ute. "Max"  was  engaged  in  welding 
"hard"  iron  (though  this  is  more  ductile 
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than  the  other).  To  nice  distinctions  be- 
tween iron  and  iron  "Max"  is  indifferent; 
his  bis"  bow-leg-s  arch  above  a  tower  of 
pieces  built  on  his  anvil,  and  with  crush- 
ing- blows  of  his  mighty  fist  he  makes  a 
hundred  plates  one.  However,  though 
they  seem  one  and  act  together,  in  the 
end  it  will  be  proved  that  they  are  not 
one;  no  conceivable  force  can  weld  into 
one  different  organizations  of  atoms.  To 
be  thoroughly  united  they  must  be  filtered 
and  refined  in  the  crucible.  The  central 
part  of  railway  wheels  is  made  by  welding, 
but  the  tires  are  made  without  welding. 
The  nave  of  the  wheel  is  of  wrought  iron, 
which  is  placed  beneath  a  hammer  of  suit- 
able shape,  and  at  the  third  blow  the  wheel 
is  shaped.  Tlie  tire  is  cut  from  a  long 
round  mass  of  steel — 6  or  8  from  one  cast- 
ing— when  it  is  called  a  "cheese";  it  is 
flattened,  punched  in  the  centre  with  an 
■eight-inch  die,  strung  on  a  horse-anvil, 
and  there  beaten  until  it  becomes  a  tire, 
a.nd  ready  for  the  fluting  process  which 
adapts  it  to  the  rail. 

Tiie  tests  applied  in  the  Krupp  works  to 
all  material  used  are  exact  and  infallible, 
-and  constitute  an  almost  transcendental 
illustration  of  the  law  of  means  and  ends. 
If  a  load  of  iron  is  found  to  have  one  bad 
piece,  the  whole  load  is  rejected:  offend- 
ing in  one  point,  it  is  pronounced  guilty 
in  all.  Under  the  extreme  powers  that 
•can  be  brought  to  bear,  all  iron  and  all 
steel  will  break  at  some  point.  The  stand- 
ards are  fixed  with  reference  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  metal  is  required.  That 
which  the  gun-maker  rejects,  the  railway- 
wheel  maker  may  find  excellent,  or,  if  he 
rejects  it,  the  steel  may  serve  the  man  of 
axles.  Tests  are  applied  at  every  stage, 
and  even  after  iron  or  steel  has  been  half 
evolved  into  some  machine,  tapping  may 
bring  a  suspicious  response,  causing  its 
condemnation.  I  saw  some  plates  from 
metal  meant  for  boilers,  of  from  one  to  two 
inclies  thickness,  bent  double  like  cloth. 
The  test  was  for  ductility.  That  which 
cracks  at  the  bend  is  rejected;  the  ade- 
quate specimens  showed  but  faint  marks  of 
the  tremendous  force  applied  to  tear  the 
atoms  apart.  Mr.  Kru])p  has  always  been 
extreme  in  his  tests;  in  18G4,  during  the 
war  with  Denmark,  the  hinder  part  of  the 
breech  of  his  cannon  was,  in  a  few  cases, 
blown  off.  Tlie  oilicers  mistrusted  tlie 
steel,  but  Mr.  Krupp  knew  it  was  no  fault 
of  the  steel,  and  concentrated  himself  upon 
improving  tlie  construction.    I  believe  no 


fault  has  ever  been  discovered  in  any  piece 
of  metal  he  has  sold.  He  has  lately  de- 
clined an  order  from  America  to  supply 
steel  blocks  for  cannon,  for  the  reason 
that  he  can  not  feel  sure  tliat  added  metal 
or  inferior  work  may  not  involve  his  met- 
al in  bad  results.  Krupp  steel  must  re- 
main above  suspicion.  This  establishment 
is  credited  with  the  possession  of  secrets, 
and  a  mysterious  intimacy  with  iron ;  but 
no  doubt  the  main  secrets  are  the  cumu- 
lative perfection  of  its  plant,  its  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains,  its  power  to  pre- 
fer genuineness  to  gain,  and  its  willing- 
ness as  well  as  ability  to  invest  money  to 
any  extent  in  experiments  that  promise 
improvement,  in  securing  the  very  best 
ores,  and  in  employing  capable  managers 
and  men  of  science.  These  are  Krupp's 
"open  secrets." 

As  one  reads  on  paper  the  figures  of  a 
great  establishment  it  is  much  the  same 
as  reading  a  catalogue  of  fossils.  Sup- 
pose all  the  saurians  and  mastodons  that 
look  so  innocent  on  paper  were  sudden- 
ly to  creep  and  splash  and  roar  around 
the  paleontologist!  In  the  Essen  works 
there  are  1553  big  ovens,  439  steam-boilers, 
450  steam-engines  (representing  together 
18,500  horse -power),  1622  machine  tools, 
82  steam-hammers,  21  rolling  trains — in- 
volving a  daily  consumption  of  3100  tons 
of  coal  and  coke  by  the  1648  furnaces, 
whose  draught  is  through  chimneys  of 
which  one  is  280  feet  high,  with  a  diam- 
eter of  30  feet  at  the  bottom.  The  daily 
consumption  of  Avater — brought  from  the 
Ruhr  by  an  aqueduct — is  24,700  cubic 
meters.  There  are  1778  steel  lamps,  and 
7j  cubic  meters  of  gas  have  been  used 
annually,  though  this  quantity  has  just 
been  diminished  by  the  introduction  of 
electric  lights.  The  work  ceases  only  on 
Sunday  and  on  two  or  three  holidays. 
The  production  is  enormous.  When  the 
Emperor  William  visited  the  place  in 
1877,  Mr.  Krupp  caused  to  be  set  before 
him  the  productions  of  a  single  day :  1800 
rails,  16j)  wheel  tires,  120  axles,  160  rail- 
way wheels,  430  I'ailway  wedges,  1000 
bomb-shells.  The  daily  capacity  of  the 
works  is  nmch  more:  2700  rails  (two  and 
a  half  miles),  350  tires,  150  axles,  180 
wheels,  1000  wedges,  1500  bomb-shells. 
In  a  month  they  can  produce  250  field- 
pieces,  thirty  5.7-inch  cannon,  fifteen 
9.33-incli  cannon,  eight  11-inch  cannon, 
one  14-incli  gun — the  weight  of  the  last 
being  57  short  tons,  its  length  28  feet  7 
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inches.  It  is  one 
thing  to  read  these 
figures  on  x^aper, 
decidedly  another 
to  travel  among 
the  objects  they 
represent,  and  wit- 
ness their  extent, 
their  vomitings  of 
flame,  their  liar- 
nessed  immensity, 
and  to  hear  their 
voice.  And  yet 
this  voice  is  by 
no  means  so  loud 
as  one  -  misrht  ex- 


pect, and  it  is  least 
where  the  force  is 

greatest.    The  en-  - 
gines,  in  power, 
represent     some-      ;  ' 
thing  like  a  Niaga- 
ra turned  to  steam 

and  steel:  probably  they  have  motive  power  enough  for  every  factory  in  Germany: 
yet  are  they  wonderfully  quiet  in  their  work.  In  a  single  room  there  are  eight  huge 
engines  and  steam-compressors,  of  which  only  a  moiety  are  required  for  the  works, 
the  others  being  kept  in  full  heat,  ready,  like  the  viper's  superserviceable  teeth,  for 
instant  service  in  case  any  accident  should  happen  to  the  others.  In  another  room 
there  is  an  engine  apart  by  itself,  strong  enough  to  carry  on  all  the  works;  it  is  over 
fifty  feet  high,  and  quite  beautiful.  It  was  doing  no  work  when  I  saw  it,  but  in  con- 
stant motion,  generally  quiet,  though  now  and  then  snorting  and  revolving  its  huge 
wheels  swiftly,  merely  to  work  off  its  energy  and  keep  from  bursting.  A  man  stood 
perched  half-way  on  its  side  who  evidently  understood  the  intimations  of  his  afreet's 
varied  needs,  and  responded  with  relieving  touches.     Never  did  I  see  a  more  im- 
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pressive  type  of  restrained  and  soft  force. 
Shakespeare's  line  might  have  been  en- 
graved on  it, 

"Let  gentleness  your  strong  enforcement  be"; 

or,  perhaps  more  appropriately,  the  lines 
from  Schiiler\s  "Song  of  the  Bell," 

*'  When  gentleness  with  strength  we  find, 
The  tender  with  the  stern  combined, 
The  harmony  is  sweet  and  strong." 

What  strange  lullabys  were  these  for 
the  child  born  amid  the  works,  and  now 
their  owner  !    He  slept  here  peacefully 
enough    during  the 
many  years  of  strug- 
gle, and  says  he  nev- 
er could  sleep  well 
on  Sunday  mornings, 
because     the  works 
stopped.     Tlie  small 
house  in  which  Mr. 
Krupp  was  born  still 
stands,   and  though 
the  space  might  be  in 
one  sense  better  util- 
ized, he  preserves  it 
with  a  sentiment  like 
that   of  Whitworth, 
wlio  still  keeps  up  his 
first  small  shop  and 
the   sign,  "J.  Whit- 
worth ,  Tool  -  maker. " 
The  little  house  has 
been  photographed, 
and  the  pictures  dis- 
tributed  among  the 
workmen,  with  an  in- 
scription which,  written  in  a  palatial  man- 
sion, reminds  one  of  the  paternal  horse- 
shoe strung  as  a  lyre  over  the  door  of 
Goethe's  birth-place  at  Frankfort.  The 
inscription  is  as  follows: 

"Fifty  years  ago  this  priinitive  dwelling 
was  the  abode  of  my  parents.  I  hope  that  no 
one  of  our  laborers  may  ever  know  such  strug- 
gles as  have  been  required  for  the  establish- 
ment of  these  works.  Twenty-tive  years  ago 
tliat  success  was  still  doubtful  which  has  at 
length — gradually^  yet  wonderfully — reward- 
<'d  the  exertions,  fidelity,  and  perseverance  of 
the  past-  May  this  example  encourage  others 
who  are  in  difficulties!  May  it  increase  re- 
spect for  small  houses,  and  sympathy  for  the 
larger  sorrows  they  too  often  contain!  The 
object  of  labor  should  be  the  conmion  w(;al. 
If  work  bring  blessing,  then  is  labor  prayer. 
May  every  one  in  our  conniiunity,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  thoughtfully  and  wisely 
Strive  to  secure  and  l)uild  his  prosperity  on 
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When  that  is  done, 


this  principle 

my  greatest  desire  be  realized. 


"Alfiied  Kkupp. 


"Essen,  February,  1873. 
"  Twenty-five  years  after  my  taking  possession." 

The  splendid  Krupp  villa,  several  miles 
out  of  Essen,  standing  amid  its  park,  and 
commanding  one  of  tlie  finest  views  in 
this  part  of  Germany,  borrows  much  of 
its  picturesqueness  from  this  small  house 
amid  the  works,  and  more  from  the  know- 
ledge that  its  wealthy  owner,  steadily  re- 
fusing offered  titles,  has  preserved  his  hu- 
mility of  character,  his  long  years  of  pov- 
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erty  being  represented  by  sympathy  and 
charity  for  all  who  suffer  in  the  struggle 
for  existence. 

A  student  of  the  laws  of  evolution, how- 
ever peacefully  inclined,  can  not  fail  to 
be  fascinated  by  instruments  representing 
the  development  of  the  art  of  destruction. 
The  extinction  or  survival  of  animal  spe- 
cies is  determined  by  the  relative  nicety  of 
their  weapons.  Miclielet  was  scandalized 
by  the  pains  which  nature  has  taken  to 
perfect  the  viper's  fang,  but  by  it  the  bird's 
wing  has  been  developed.  I  have  seen 
an  Australian  savage  hurl  his  boomerang 
before  him,  as  if  at  a  man  thirty  yards 
off;  after  reaching  that  point  it  began  an 
oblique  ascent;  steadily  it  rose  hundreds 
of  feet  into  the  air,  flew  along  like  a  hawk, 
whose  beating  wings  my  field-glass  turned 
to  spinning  revohitions;  turning,  it  flew 
backward  a  hundred  yards,  then  swooped 
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downward  to  alight  near  the  thrower. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  beautiful, 
and  one  could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
tribe  which  gradually  produced  such  an 
instrument,  to  vanquish  a  tribe  without 
it,  must  have  represented  an  intellectual 
advance  beyond  the  reign  of  mere  brute 
force.  In  the  Pitt-Rivers  collection  at 
Oxford  there  is  a  series  of  curved  sticks, 
gathered  from  among  various  tribes, 
showing  the  long  succession  of  experi- 
ments which  led  to  the  perfect  and  quasi- 
miraculous  boomerang.  When  one  en- 
ters the  domain  of  civilization,  this  art  of 
killing  has  to  be  regarded  retrospectively ; 
it  seems  belated.  Survival  of  the  fit  can 
no  longer  be  identified  with  survival  of 
the  lighting.  Germany  can  not  be  ac- 
corded a  high  place  among  civilized  na- 
tions so  long  as  the  students  in  her  uni- 
versities are  proud  of  their  disfigurement 
by  gashes  received  in  duels,  no  professor 
or  preacher  daring  to  denounce  the  cus- 
tom, because  military  law  demands  that 
officers  shall  settle  their  quarrels  by  single 
combat.  Moltke  is  the  one  public  man 
in  the  civilized  world  who  has  upheld 
war  as  an  ideal.  Odin,  god  of  war,  is 
still  worshipped  among  the  Teutons,  and 
beside  Odin  with  his  Sword  must  always 
be  Thor  with  his  Hammer.  Whatever 
the  cause — ^ whether  present  vital  necessi- 
ties of  a  newly  united  people,  or  the  sur- 
viving potency  of  an  instinct  formed  by 
ages  of  inevitable  struggle  for  national 
existence — it  is  in  Germany  that  the  mil- 
itary spirit  is  most  alive,  and  there  alone 
that  warriors  can  still  be  produced  equal 
to  those  of  warlike  ages  in  the  past. 
Kindly  Mr.  Krupp  is  therefore  represent- 
ative of  a  vast  constituency ;  he  is  an  or- 
ganic part  of  the  empire;  he  has  come  by 
the  structural  development  of  his  nation. 


This  great  manufacturer  is  not  spoken  of 
as  a  private  individual,  but  as  a  sort  of 
institution.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  in  Germany  that  we  naturally  find 
the  greatest  perfection  and  development 
of  the  instruments  of  war.  The  vast 
wealth  surrounding  similar  works  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  wonderful  machinery  at  Le 
Creusot  (with  its  hundred-ton  hammer) 
and  other  places  in  France,  can  not  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  such  organic  qualities  as 
those  embodied  in  Alfred  Krupp.  A  club 
committee  having  applied  to  a  lady  whose 
breakfast  table  was  noted  for  buckwheat 
cakes  for  her  cook's  method  of  making 
them,  she  returned  a  careful  statement, 
adding,  ' '  If  your  cook  will  follow  this  reci- 
pe he  will  succeed,  provided  he  has  a  gen- 
ius for  making  buckwheat  cakes."  That 
genius  which  has  been  described  as  an  infi- 
nite capacity  for  taking  pains  presides  over 
every  piece  of  work  in  Essen;  it  knows 
no  great  or  small,  finishing  off  a  little 
screw  as  neatly  as  a  steam-engine.  Ev- 
ery machine  seems  to  represent  enthusi- 
asm. The  question  w^hether  it  is  best,  or 
even  safe,  for  a  nation  that  its  materiel 
of  war  should  so  largely  depend  upon  a 
private  individual  can  hardly  arise  in 
Germany  during  Alfred  Krupp's  life — 
probably  not  during  that  of  his  only  son, 
Frederick  Alfred,  now  childless.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Krupp  would  rather 
die  by  one  of  his  own  guns  than  sell  it  to 
be  used  against  his  Fatherland,  love  for 
which  has  largely  animated  his  work. 
He  has  been  steadily,  one  may  say  reli- 
giously, engaged  for  over  thirty -seven 
years,  devoting  time,  wealth,  and  excep- 
tional powers  of  invention  to  perfect  the 
means  of  building  up  and  defending  the 
power  of  his  country,  to  him  representing 
civilization,  and  every  advance  in  his  art 
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during  those  years  is  registered  in  Ger- 
man victories. 

Patriotism  and  loyalty  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned kind  are  gradually  becoming  exclu- 
sively German  characteristics.  When 
M.  Renan,  in  his  imaginative  brochure  qw- 
titled  Caliban^  represented  the  scientific 
men  as  mining  the  kingdom  with  explo- 
sive substances,  and  gaining  supremacy 
by  threatening  to  blow  up  the  whole 
country  unless  they  had  their  way,  Louis 
Blanc  expressed  in  my  hearing  his  regret 
that  such  a  notion  should  have  been  pub- 
lished. "There  are  plenty  of  people  in 
France,"  he  said,  "  who  will  take  it  seri- 
ously, and  will  suspect  scientific  men  in 
consequence."  And  why  not  ?  Many  Eu- 
ropeans have  shown  themselves  ready  to 
ruin  where  they  can  not  rule.  But  they 
have  never  been  Germans.  Although  in 
the  single  instance  in  which  Alfred  Krupj) 
was  candidate  for  the  Reichstag  he  was 
defeated  by  a  Social -Democrat,  mainly 
through  the  suffrages  of  his  own  workmen, 
none  of  these  ever  ascribed  to  him  any  per- 
sonal aml)ition.  He  is  i)opular  among  his 
work-people,  but  they  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Social-Democrat,  because  they  have 
aspirations  and  ideals  in  the  direction  of 
more  complete  solidarity  of  interests. 

The  ores  that  make  the  protoplasm  of 


the  best  steel  at  Essen  are  red  hematite 
(FegOg),  and  spathic  (FeCO^)  ore,  to  which 
spiegeleisen  adds  the  necessary  manganese. 
The  crucible  steel  destined  to  be  made 
into  a  Krupp  gun  is  at  first  a  huge  ingot. 
How  big  may  it  be  ?  At  the  Exhibition 
in  London,  1851,  an  English  firm  exhibited 
a  block  of  crucible  steel  weighing  about 
half  a  million  pounds,  labelling  it  "The 
Monster  Block."  Krupp  sent  one  weigh- 
ing about  two  and  a  half  millions,  and 
not  long  after  was  able  to  write  with  some 
contempt  of  "that  little  block  of  crucible 
steel,"  having  far  surpassed  it.  He  can 
now  make  blocks  of  seventy-five  tons  if 
required.  It  is  amazing  that  the  ingots 
formed  from  the  contents  of  a  thousand 
or  more  small  crucibles,  each  holding 
from  50  to  100  pounds,  should  be  so  homo- 
geneous throughout.  In  this  uniformity 
of  quality  the  Krupp  ingot  is  matchless. 
His  21-ton  ingot  (9  feet  high,  44  inches  in 
diameter)  exhibited  in  London,  1862,v/hen 
broken  across  revealed  no  seam  or  flaw 
even  under  the  lens. 

It  is  this  ingot  of  most  pure  and  refined 
steel,  made  from  selectest  ores,  and  with 
perfect  combinations  of  carbon  and  sili- 
con, that  the  swart  artists  are  to  bend  and 
mould  to  their  will.  In  the  hands  of  these 
men,  with  tlieir  ideal  pattern  before  them^ 
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steel  becomes  tractable  as  spermaceti.  The 
weight  of  the  planet  is  their  humble  serv- 
ant. When  Gordon,  having  mined  the 
approaches  to  Khartoom,  threatened  the 
Mahdi  Avitli  an  "earthquake,"  the  latter 
tliought  it  a  pretension  to  Solomon's  fa- 
bled power  over  the  genii  and  demons 
whom  he  made  build  the  Temple.  The 
fable  is  fulfilled  at  Essen  in  this  mastery 
of  terrible  and  crushing  forces  by  science 
and  art.  They  utilize  steam  explosions 
to  clean  metal.  Darwin  said  that  he 
found  it  the  most  difficult  thing  for  the 
majority  of  minds  to  understand  the  enor- 
mous results  of  ever-recurring  agencies, 
however  small,  working  through  practi- 
cally unlimited  time;  but  the  swiftness 
and  power  of  these  mechanical  agencies 
apply  in  an  hour  more  force  for  a  partic- 
ular end  than  nature  would  apply  in  cen- 
turies, unless,  indeed,  as  Ignatius  Donnel- 
ly says,  nature  should  bring  on  a  comet 
occasionally  to  crystallize  gravel  into  mar- 
ble, or  burn  up  Chicago.  When  these  huge 
hammers,  "Fritz"  and  "Max,"  are  at  their 
Titanic  play  on  hot  steel,  and  meteoric 
flakes  are  flying,  one  might,  indeed,  suspect 
Krupp  of  having  got  a  comet  or  tv/o  in 
his  employ.  The  demand  of  nations,  the 
command  of  the  Iron  Age,  is  that  this 
huge  cylindrical  iugot  shall  be  made  into 
a  wielder  of  thunder- bolts  that  are  not 
blind,  but  obedient  to  intelligent  purpose. 
As  Michael  Angelo  saw  an  angel  in  the 
paving-stone,  Krupp  sees  a  destroying  an- 
gel in  that  mass  of  steel .  It  must  be  forced 
out  and  coaxed  out.  For  that  it  is  lifted 
by  a  crane,  like  a  feather,  to  its  anvil- 
couch,  there  to  be  tortured.  Myriads  of 
blows  are  to  fall  on  its  never-cooled  sides 
— blows  ranging  from  a  hand's  pat  to  the 
fall  of  fifty  tons — while  it  is  deftly  moved 
by  tongs  held  in  the  hands  of  artists.  For 
a  Krupp  gun  is  a  work  of  art.  Under  the 
hammers  the  forming  tube  acquires  the 
utmost  condensation.  In  the  lathe  it  gains 
lightness  and  mathematical  perfection  of 
axis  and  circumference.  By  losing  weight 
it  is  evolved,  so  to  say,  from  a  mastodon 
to  a  shapely  saurian,  its  burnished  scales 
smoothed  into  one;  its  fatal  coil  will  be 
developed  within  at  a  later  stage.  First 
it  must  have  a  long  bath  in  oil,  and  thence 
pass  to  the  boring-lathe.  The  interior 
bored  to  the  right  calibre,  the  chamber 
reamed  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  the 
inner  coil  of  thirty  rectangular  ribs  carved 
— one  turn  in  twenty-five  feet — and  the 
tube  is  complete. 


A  gun  is  a  series  of  rings.  As  the  hu- 
man skull  is  vertebrated  —  its  vertebrae 
curved  and  flattened  —  so  the  tube,  cylin- 
der, hoops,  of  a  gun  are  more  or  less  nar- 
row or  elongated  rings.  In  America,  and 
in  other  countries  where  gun  tubes  are 
made  of  welded  metal,  these  are  at  first 
coils  round  a  mandrel.  With  rare  excep- 
tions the  Krupp  tube  is  forged  out  of  a 
single  ingot,  and  in  every  case  without 
any  weld  at  all.  Formerly  he  made  the  en- 
tire gun  from  one  ingot.  This  plan,  how- 
ever, was  abandoned  after  experience,  and 
the  Krupp  gun  is  now  ' '  built  up. "  But  the 
hoops  of  steel  are  forged  and  rolled,  with- 
out weld,  and  shrunk  on  the  tube,  with 
initial  tension,  in  single  or  double  layers, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  gun.  The 
mass  around  the  most  damageable  parts 
of  the  tube,  where  the  force  of  the  explo- 
sion is  severest,  is  large,  and  looking  down 
on  a  room  full  of  these  guns,  they  seemed 
like  reclining  giants  with  big  shoulders 
and  chests. 

Military  professors  are  accustomed  to  il- 
lustrate the  utility  of  curving  grooves  in 
guns  by  a  spinning  top :  so  long  as  it  spins 
rapidly  it  remains  upright.  The  spinning 
cannon-ball  or  shell  similarly  holds  its  di- 
rection, and  where  there  is  a  percussion 
fuse  attached  to  a  projectile,  such  preci- 
sion is  essential.  It  is  also  demonstrated 
that  the  shallower  these  rifled  grooves, 
the  greater  the  accuracy  and  the  less  the 
range.  Rifling  has  several  times  varied 
in  Germany  since  1861,  when  the  first 
field-gun,  a  6-pounder,  was  rifled  there. 
At  present  the  grooves  in  Krupp  guns  are 
generally  shallow,  and  they  widen  toward 
the  breech,  so  the  leaden  coat  of  the  pro- 
jectile is  compressed  gradually,  therefore 
with  least  expenditure  of  force.  The  cham- 
ber has  a  slightly  larger  diameter  than  the 
tube,  which  is  of  uniform  calibre.  Why  ? 
That  is  a  question  one  soon  ceases  to  ask, 
in  a  theoretical  way,  in  the  domain  of 
Krupp.  The  reason  for  a  thing  there  is 
that  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  so, 
and  not  otherwise.  The  enlarged  Krupp 
chamber  originated  hei'e,  but  is  now  gen 
emlly  approved.  I  devoted  a  good  man\ 
hours  to  the  study  of  the  breech  arrange- 
ments of  Kru])p  guns,  following  a  line  of 
structural  evolution  as  definite  and  neces- 
sary as  any  traceable  in  the  organic  world. 
The  whole  cylindro-prismatic  block,  or 
])lug,  is  as  complex  as  a  watch,  and  its 
liistory  an  illustration  of  development 
from  simple  to  complex. 


AN  IRON  CITY  B 

• 

In  our  diagram  of  the  breech  analyzed, 
copied  from  Captain  Cooke's  Naval  Ord- 
nance, by  his  permission,  a  is  the  "  trans- 
porting* screw,"  which  carries  the  whole 
charged  block  into  the  breech,  c  the  nut 
by  which  it  works  into  its  hole  above  the 
breech,  /  the  crank  by  which  it  is  turned. 
The  "locking"  plate"  6,  screwed  on  the 
block  gr,  forms  a  lock,  the  key  being-  the 
nut  e,  smooth  on  one  side,  the  threads  on 
the  other  fitting*  into  interior  grooves  ; 
into  these  the  screw  threads  are  turn- 
ed by  the  "locking*  screw"  d,  which 
runs  through  the  nut  e,  and  is  the  key- 
handle. 

The  "gas  check"  now  used  differs  from 
the  Broad  well  Ring  {h  and  /i.^)here  shown. 
Everywhere  there  is  shown  survival  of 
the  fittest  for  purposes  of  destruction. 
Since  Alfred  Krux^p  became  master  of  the 
Avorks  in  1848  the  years  have  been  regis- 
tered in  tests  and  modifications  summed  in 
solid  results.  Nearly  four  years  (1861-4) 
were  largely  given  to  experiments  with 
gas  checks.  An  inventor  named  Dreyse 
invented  a  paper  obstructor  to  prevent 
the  gas  from  exploded  powder  escaping 
into  the  breech,  where  its  erosive  power 
is  injurious.  This  i)aper  check  had  the 
advantage  of  accommodating  itself  well 
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to  the  bore,  and  the  disadvantage  of 
having  to  be  too  frequently  changed  ; 
i.  e.,  after  every  nine  or  ten  shots.  An 
American  inventor  substituted  copper  for 
paper  in  the  gas  check  that  bears  his 
name,  the  "  Broadwell  Ring,"  and  it  is 
generally  stated  in  treatises  on  ordnance 
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THE  BREECH  ANALYZED. 

(e.  g.,  Cooke,  Brooke,  Maitland,  etc.)  that 
this  is  used  in  Krupp  cannon.  Sucli, 
however,  is  not  now  the  fact.  The  gas 
check  used  is  a  combination  of  copper  and 
very  elastic  steel,  made  into  a  ring  nar- 
rower tlian  the  Broadwell,  the  thin  rim 
of  which  is  almost  hermetically  sealed 
by  the  explosion  upon  the  nose  of  the 
breech.    It  is  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
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"cup  gas  check,"  which  has  largely  super- 
seded the  Broadwell  in  America,  and  acts 
on  much  the  same  principle.  It  is  easily 
removed  and  cleaned  after  every  shot. 
Another  series  of  experiments  was  made 
on  "sights."  Here  are  guns  with  sights 
at  various  points  of  breech  and  barrel,  the 
verdict  since  1864  being  in  favor  of  the 
short  line  of  sight — the  forward  one  on 
the  trunnion.  The  touch-hole  has  grad- 
ually veered  round  to  the  .back  of  the 
breech. 

The  experiences  of  1864,  when  the  Prus- 
sian war  with  Denmark  occurred,  were 
particularly  fruitful  in  suggestions  for 
Mr.  Krupp.  Some  of  the  guns  made  by 
him  had  their  hinder  part  blown  off,  and 
while  this  was  ascribed  by  many  to  faulty 
steel,  he  knew  that  this  could  not  be  the 
true  cause,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  breech  was  faulty  in  construc- 
tion. After  experiments  lasting  through 
two  years,  he  and  his  scientific  cabinet 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  back  part 
of  the  plug  abaft  the  chamber  is  stronger 
when  not  angular.  This  tenon-and-mor- 
tise  arrangement  has  now  no  sharp  cor- 
ners. By  the  same  series  of  experiments 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  single 
is  better  than  the  double  plug  (in  the  lat- 
ter the  upper  and  under  parts  being  dis- 
tinct, so  that,  after  being  shut  into  the 
gun,  they  could  be  expanded  apart  a  lit- 
tle by  an  external  screw,  for  the  purpose 
of  increased  tightness).  The  single  plug, 
or  breech-block,  is  more  simple,  requires 
less  care,  and  is  held  tightly  enough  by 
the  female  screw  inside,  as  already  shown. 
In  1861  Krupp  had  adoj)ted  the  single-plug 
breech-loading  gun  invented  by  Wahren- 
dorf,  a  Swede,  and  rifled  it  for  the  Aus- 
trian service,  but  the  double  arrangement 
was  made  for  Prussia  until  1865,  when 
it  was  discarded.  Probably  it  was  real- 
ized about  the  same  time  that  re-enforce- 
ment by  hoops  was  necessary.  At  any 
rate,  improvements  went  on  till  no  more 
Krupp  guns  burst.  Out  of  18,000  guns 
made  here  and  used,  22  have  burst, 
in  all.  Of  these,  17  were  from  6400  guns 
constructed  on  a  system  abandoned  in 
1870.  Of  those  made  after,  only  1  in  2300 
have  burst.  During  the  late  Franco- 
German  war,  when  such  vast  numbers  of 
his  field-guns  were  used — many  of  them 
having  been  subjected  to  a  strain  of  nearly 
3000  discharges — not  one  burst,  and  only 
one  accident  occurred,  this  being  to  a  field- 
gun  whose  breech-block  was  not  tightly 


closed  before  firing.  This  must  have  been 
through  some  fault  in  the -chain  which 
regulates  the  extent  to  which  the  breech- 
block can  be  drawn  out  or  thrust  in. 
After  the  explosion  of  an  old  9-J-inch 
gun  in  1879  its  breech  was  found  unin- 
jured. 

The  subject  of  recoil  has  engaged  a 
good  deal  of  attention  at  Essen,  and  it  is 
a  wonder  that  Mr.  Maxim's  method  of 
utilizing  recoil  was  not  discovered  there. 
The  force  of  recoil  in  the  Krupp  gun  is 
drawn  aside  from  the  gun-carriage  by 
two  cylinders  of  glycerine,  with  pistons 
perforated  at  the  edges.  The  shock  drives 
the  pistons  against  the  glj^cerine,  which 
is  forced  through  the  perforations.  In 
the  similar  contrivance  in  English  guns, 
water  is  used,  and  in  American,  petrole- 
um. The  reason  for  the  use  of  glycerine 
is  probably  because,  in  case  of  a  leak,  the 
glycerine  would  ooze  out  too  slowly  to  lose 
its  effect  at  once.  Moreover,  glycerine  is 
less  likely  to  freeze  than  water,  and  it  is 
more  elastic. 

The  collection  of  guns  chronologically 
arranged  in  a  large  room  connected  with 
the  works,  from  the  rudest  to  the  most 
perfect,  is  of  extreme  scientific  interest, 
especially  when  connected  with  the  results 
of  each  improvement.  These  are  record- 
ed in  careful  reports,  and  in  many  cases  il- 
lustrated, not  merely  by  diagrams,  but  by 
perforated  plates.  As  in  nature  an  infin- 
itesimal change  of  form  may  result  in  an 
immeasurable  change  of  function — a  grain- 
weight  more  or  less  in  a  wing  bone  decid- 
ing whether  an  animal  shall  be  earth- 
bound  or  soar  in  the  sky — so  have  the 
slight  changes  already  referred  to,  as  the 
rounding  of  a  tiny  angle  or  use  of  a  rim 
of  copper,  been  represented  in  vast  results. 
In  most  cases  such  results  have  been  reach- 
ed gradually,  one  modification  drawing  on 
others,  until  a  total  of  increased  power  is 
attained,  but  in  other  cases  there  appear  to 
have  been  leaps.  The  exclusive  use  of 
crucible  steel  for  cannon,  leading  to  per- 
fection of  means  for  making  it,  has  been 
followed  by  an  increase  of  lightness  in  gun 
organization,  which  I'enders  possible  an 
enormous  increase  of  calibre.  Here  is  a 
10-incli  gun,  calibre  35 — i.  e.,  35  times  as 
long  as  the  diameter  of  its  bore — which 
weighs  only  21  tons.  There  was  sliown 
me  a  plate  combined  of  12  inches  of  iron, 
2  inches  wood-packing,  and  a  second  iron 
plate  of  8  inches  thickness,  making  a  com- 
pact mass,  which  had  been  pierced  by  shot 
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from  this  gun.  The  9.4  shot  was  propelled 
by  165  pounds  of  powder;  the  distance 
was  491  feet,  and  after  passing  through  the 
treble  plate,  the  shot  actually  went  1  mile 
and  642  yards  beyond.  An  old  wrought- 
iron  gun  would  have  liad  to  be  unmanage- 
ably large, thick, and  heavy  to  do  anything 
like  that,  and  would  never  have  fired  an- 
other shot.  In  modern  gun-making  mere 
bulkiness  is  got  rid  of,  as  in  nature  the 
megatherium  has  been  got  rid  of,  the  in- 
creased size  of  guns  representing  an  in- 
crease of  power  rendered  possible  by  re- 
finement of  material,  and  the  humaniza- 
tion  of  horse-power  in  machinery  for  man- 
aging and  moving  large  masses. 

Chief-Engineer  King,  in  his  Wa?'  Ships 
and  Navies  of  the  World,  pronounces  the 
71-ton  Krupp  gun  "the  most  powerful 
breech-loading  gun  ever  constructed  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,"  and  holds  it  su- 
perior to  the  100-ton  Armstrong.  The 
71-ton  is  32  feet  9  inches  long,  greatest 
diameter,  5  feet  6 
inches  ;  length  of 
bore,  28  feet  7  inch- 
es ;  diameter  of  bore, 
15.75  inches;  diam- 
eter of  powder-cham- 
ber, 17.32  inches. 
Over  the  tube  (of 
two  parts,  neatly 
jointed)  are  4  cyl- 
inders, and  a  ring 
around  the  breech. 
It  is  rifled  with  a 
uniform  twist  of  1 
in  45.    It  is  impos- 


sible to  fire  it  until  the  breech  is  fully 
closed.  The  back  of  the  breech-block  is 
rounded  like  the  letter  D.  It  holds  a  max- 
imum charge  of  485  pounds  of  powder,  car- 
rying a  chilled  iron  shell  of  1708.8  pounds. 
This  is  the  gun  that  fossilises  so  many 
fortresses.  It  is  quasi-miraculous  that  this 
mass  can  be  so  easily  moved. 

The  huge  rock  at  St.  Petersburg  on 
which  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  stands 
had  to  be  moved  by  a  regiment  of  men, 
because  horses  were  not  intelligent  enough 
to  combine  and  concentrate  their  force  at 
a  signal ;  heavier  masses  are  easily  moved 
in  modern  establishments  by  machinery 
which  answers  a  touch.  A  whole  essay 
might  be  written  on  the  machinery  in 
Krux^p's  works  for  raising  and  transport- 
ing heavy  masses.  One  they  called  by  an 
English  name,  the  "lifting-jack,"  which  I 
respectfully  wrote  down  "L.  John,  Esq.," 
so  neatly  did  this  small  machine,  weighing 
some  25  pounds,  lift  its  25,000.  It  could 
n  ot  be  done  without  brains. 
But  everywhere  here  iron 
and  steel  seem  to  think  and 
act  intelligently.  There 
are  mountain  guns  to  be 
borne  by  mules — three  an- 
imals for  each,  with  its  ap- 
paratus— and  in  the  mod- 
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els  cannon  and  mule  seem  one  org-an- 
ism.  The  larger  guns  wear  their  jackets 
like  gentlemanly  barbarians,  and  their 
liooi)S  like  ladies.  One  beauty  modestly 
screens  herself  from  observation — a  gush- 
ing young  siren  of  40  centimeters,  created 
by  Mr.  Krupp  to  stand  on  a  coast  behind 
her  blinds  (of  hardened  iron),  while  darting 
fatal  glances  from  her  dark  eye  at  the  un- 
happy voyager  she  may  wish  to  captivate. 
And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  time-fuses? 
These  burly  projectiles  look  like  business 
men,  hard  and  punctual,  watch  in  hand. 
They  mean  business,  and  if  they  are  en- 
gaged to  visit  a  ship  at  a  certain  second, 
and  load  it  with  iron  fragments,  they  will 
not  fail. 

Lately  I  sat  in  the  Reichstag  gallery  at 
Berlin  beside  a  young  lady  who  was  eager 
to  identify  the  members.  "Who  is  that 
death's-head  man  sitting  near  Bismarck  ?" 
she  inquired.  It  proved  to  be  Moltke. 
The  description  was  perfect,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intelligence  that  fills  the  flesliless 
face.  About  the  same  time  that  In  do- 
Germanic  Siva  answered  a  Peace  Associa- 
tion which  had  addressed  him,  "Your 


dream  is  not  merely  unpractical,  it  is  not 
even  beautiful."  Reading  his  vigorous 
statement  of  the  advantages  of  war,  one 
could  concede  some  of  it,  and  add  that 
war  has  recently  crushed  Csesarism  in 
France  and  slavery  in  America.  I  saw 
that  same  most  accomplished  commander 
of  Europe  at  the  head  of  his  armies  gazing 
upon  the  battle  which  was  transforming 
the  King  of  Prussia  beside  him  into  the 
Emperor  of  a  united  Germany.  On  every 
hand  were  armies  advancing  to  the  work 
of  death  and  destruction,  and  these  Krupp 
guns  strewn  about  the  works  at  Essen 
were  there  visible  as  glittering  vertebra) 
of,mighty  serpents  creeping  onward  and 
breathing  fire  upon  the  villages  of  France. 
They  were,  in  a  sense,  as  much  forces  of 
nature  as  the  thunder  and  lightning  they 
seemed  to  organize.  Yet  were  they  the 
monster  saurians  of  a  national  develop- 
ment to  be  attained  only  through  their 
extinction.  They  are  rude  pioneers  of  a 
civilization  whose  peaceful  abodes  shall 
be  paved  with  their  fossil  bones.  These 
can  not  be  the  final  arbiters  between  cul- 
tured races  and  nations,  any  more  than 
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the  bowie-knife  and  revolver  can  be  arbi- 
ters between  man  and  man,  home  and 
home,  in  society.  While  they  last,  they 
possess  phenomenal  and  scientific  inter- 
est. They  are  the  instruments  that  make 
contemporary  history,  and  are  moulding; 
the  future  of  humanity.  Meantime  the 
friend  of  peace  may  find- satisfaction  in 
the  reflection  that  this  vast  progress  in 
the  instruments  of  war  is  steadily  re- 
ducing the  warrior  to  extinction.  France 
has  in  one  of  her  gun-foundries  a  hundred- 
ton  hammer,  but  where  is  her  Bonaparte  ? 
A  Frenchman  in  London,  irritated  because 
England  did  not  help  his  country  against 
Germany,  said  to  an  English  lady,  "Ah, 
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this  is  still,  as  the  great  Napoleon  said,  a 
nation  of  shop-keepers  !"  "  But,  mon- 
sieur," returned  the  English  lady,  "one 
must  not  take  such  sayings  too  serious- 
ly; for  instance,  w^e  used  to  be  told  that 
France  was  a  nation  of  soldiers."  Facts 
permitted  monsieur  no  retort,  but  a  cen- 
tury hence  Frenchmen  niay  rejoice  in  a 
transformation  of  their  character  by  which, 
for  the  moment,  they  are  humiliated. 

However  satisfactory  it  may  be  that 
the  warrior  should  disappear  in  the  ma- 
chine, it  is  not  pleasant  to  refl^ect  that  the 
workman  who  makes  the  machine  may 
possibly  disap))ear  in  the  same  way.  The 
industrial  age  largely  inherits  the  habits 
of  the  military  age,  and  these  are  encour- 
aged by  the  immense  pressure  of  over- 
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grown  populations  on  the  means  of 
subsistence.  The  struggle  for  exist- 
ence daily  assumes  more  and  more  the 
character  of  war;  Labor  and  Capital 
have  become  camps  ;  and  the  Trade- 
Union  brings  men  under  laws  almost 
as  ar  bitrary  as  those  of  the  battle-field. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  alliances  be- 
tween Labor  and  Capital  in  some  large 
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establishments  seem  to  be  equally  ques- 
tionable as  to  their  effect  on  the  laborer. 
The  system  of  this  kind  which  has  been 
established  by  Mr.  Krupp  interested  me 
very  rrmch,  but  it  would  require  more 
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study  tlian  I  was  able  to  give  it  to  make 
confident  generalizations. 

In  1863  Mr.  Krupp  found  tliat  the  ac- 
commodations of  Essen  were  insufficient 
for  the  increasing  number  of  workmen 
demanded  by  his  establishment,  and  built 
140  dwellings  suitable  for  their  needs. 
From  year  to  year  other  "  cglonies"  were 


suites  is  from  ^16  50  to  $45.  In  the  bach- 
elors' boarding-house  the  cost  per  man  is 
twenty  cents,  and  in  the  special  board- 
ing-house mentioned,  twenty-seven  cents, 
per  day.  Each  edifice  of  "fiats"  has  a 
garden  large  enough  for  the  children  to 
play  in.  The  women  living  in  the  "flats" 
which  I  visited  seemed  cheerful,  and  said 
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formed,  and  to-day  there  are  around  Essen 
nearly  4000  family  dwellings,  in  which 
more  than  16,000  individuals  reside.  In 
addition,  boarding-houses  have  been  erect- 
ed for  unmarried  laborers,  about  2000  of 
whom  are  thus  accommodated.  One  of 
these  is  of  a  superior  kind,  for  the  better 
class  of  skilled  workmen.  There  are  also 
150  dwellings  for  othcials  in  the  service  of 
the  firm.  The  colonies  possess  little  pre- 
tension to  architectural  beauty,  but  the 
streets  through  them  are  wide,  well  ke])t, 
and  well  liglited.  The  dwellings  are  in 
suites  of  three  and  four  rooms,  not  large, 
but  comfortable,  and  with  good  water  ar- 
rangements.   The  annual  rent  of  these 


they  found  their  dwellings  healthy  and 
comfortable,  though  I  was  puzzled  to  think 
where  all  the  children  I  saw  could  be 
stowed  away.  Mr.  Krupp  has  provided 
one  or  two  bathing  establishments,  though 
tha  arrangements  for  bathing  are  far 
from  complete,  and,  especially,  I  could 
discover  none  for  women.  There  are  two 
hospitals,  one  reserved  in  case  of  epi- 
demics. There  is  an  unsectariaii  free 
school  and  six  industrial  schools  (one  for 
adults),  two  for  females,  the  fee  being 
lifty  cents  a  month,  of  which  the  poor  are 
relieved.  Mr.  Krupp  has  built  several 
churches,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  for  the 
use  of  his  workmen  and  their  families. 
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There  is  a  "  Sick  and  Pensions  Fund,"  of 
which  every  foreman  and  workman  is  re- 
quired to  be  a  member.  Each  pays  half 
a  day's  pay  as  entrance  fee,  and  an  an- 
nual fee  proportioned  to  his  wages.  But 
Mr.  Krupp  pays  half  of  every  member's 
contribution.  In  case  of  illness  or  acci- 
dent each  has  free  medical  or  surgical 
treatment,  and  at  death  his  funeral  ex- 
penses are  paid.  Excellent  physicians 
and  surgeons,  among  them  an  oculist, 
are  kept  at  fixed  salaries,  and  there  are 
three  large  surgeries  connected  with  these 
brick  ambulances  for  the  fallen  soldiers 
of  Toil.  For  an  additional  fee  of  one  dol- 
lar, each  workman  may  secure  free  medi- 
cal treatment  for  his  wife  and  children. 
The  annual  surplus  of  this  fund  aver- 
ages about  $350,000,  the  administration  of 
which  sum  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
of  six,  chosen  (as  I  understand)  by  the 
workmen,  the  chairman  being  appointed 
by  Mr.  Krupp.  Pensions  are  paid  to  men 
who  have  been  permanently  disabled  in 
the  works,  and  temporary  support  given 
to  those  whose  inability  to  work  is  certi- 
fied by  two  of  the  physicians.  The  high- 
est pension  is  .$25  monthly,  the  average 
being  $14  monthly.  The  average  pen- 
sion given  to  widows  is  about  1^8  50.  Mr. 
Krupj)  is  personally  liberal,  and  never 
hears  of  a  faithful  workman  or  his  fam- 
ily in  distress  without  sending  him  a  sub- 
stantial gift.  He  has  also  secured  at  low 
rates  arrangements  with  a  number  of  life- 
insurance  companies,  of  which  tlie  work- 
nien  may  avail  themselves,  each  selecting 
the  C()ni[)any  he  prefers.  To  this  Life-in- 
surance Union  Mr.  Krupp  presented  in 
1877  capital  for  a  reserve  fund,  $12,500, 


which  by  this  time  amounts  to  $15,000, 
from  which  indigent  members  are  sup- 
ported by  payment  of  the  premium  in 
case  of  sickness  or  urgent  need. 

The  most  important  institution  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Krupp  is  the  "  Sujjply 
Store."  There  is  a  great  central  build- 
ing, and  connected  with  it  are  twenty- 
seven  shops  in  places  convenient  to  the 
"colonies,"  by  Avhicli,  on  a  rigidly  cash 
system,  nearly  all  articles  desired  by  any 
individual  or  family  may  be  bought  at 
cost  price.  There  is  a  vast  bakery,  a 
slaughter-house,  and  stores  of  every  kind 
of  clothing,  iron-wares,  furniture — every- 
thing. One  may  buy  here  good  cigars 
and  wholesome  beer.  There  are  seven 
beer-houses,  with  skittle-grounds,  a  turn- 
hall,  a  gymnasium.  The  advantages  of 
all  these  establishments  are  not  limited  to 
persons  connected  with  the  works,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  trade  can 
flourish  at  Essen  apart  from  the  supply 
stores  of  Krupp. 

I  was  surprised  at  finding  that  there  is 
no  regular  theatre  in  Essen.  There  are 
two  orderly  and  respectable  beer-saloons 
in  which  theatrical  representations  are 
given  from  time  to  time  by  peripatetic 
players.  The  performances  I  witnessed 
in  both  were  remarkably  good,  and  wit- 
nessed by  uncomfortable  crowds,  but 
among  these  I  saw  few  that  appeared  to 
belong  to  the  workmen's  families.  Per- 
haps it  would  have  been  otherwise  on  a 
Sunday  evening.  However,  one  of  Mr. 
Krupp's  friends  told  me  that  he  would  no 
doubt  build  a  theatre  if  one  were  desired 
by  the  work-people.  It  was,  he  thought, 
pretty  certain  tliat  they  would  not  attend 
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any  such  entertainments  that  could  be 
provided.  I  can  account  for  this  only  in 
one  way.  The  Krupp  works  never  pause 
entirely  except  for  Sunday,  The  night 
workmen  are  comparatively  few,  howev- 
er, and  have  only  to  keep  the  furnaces, 
engines,  etc.,  in  readiness,  for  the  next 
day's  labor,  and  watch  the  pieces  requir- 
ing continuous  heating  and  attention. 
The  furnace  hands  work  twelve,  all  oth- 
ers thirteen,  hours  per  day.  One  hour 
and  a  half  is  allowed  for  three  meals, 
and  for  the  ration  of  whiskey  which  the 
workman  regards  as  essential  to  his  life 
under  such  conditions.  Even  if  such 
hours  allowed  any  time  for  amusement, 
weariness  would  forbid  it  on  any  day 
except  Sunday,  even  if  that  can  be  ex- 
cepted for  a  man  who  has  worked  sev- 
enty-two or  seventy-eight  hours  of  the 
week  amid  heat  and  soot.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  such  continuous  toil  must 


foster  a  mental  torpor  hardly  consistent 
witli  keen  interest  in  the  drama.  On 
Sunday  and  on  holidays  the  tired  labor- 
er recovers  for  a  little  what  individual  hu- 
manity is  left  him.  The  stern  mandate 
for  him  is:  "Six  days  shalt  thou  be  a 
rolling  machine,  and  on  the  seventh  a 
man  with  wife  and  children."  He  ac- 
cepts his  orders  passively;  he  does  not 
know  what  it  is  to  strike;  when  his  holi- 
day comes  he  lights  his  pipe,  walks  in  the 
fields  with  his  family  if  weather  permit, 
and  spends  the  evening  w^ith  comrades 
at  the  beer-house.  The  Essender  work- 
man is  not  brutal;  he  does  not,  like  the 
provincial  English  laborer,  stimulate  his 
jaded  energies  with  cock-fights  or  dog- 
fights ;  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  that  inward  hunger  which  leads 
the  English  workman  to  demand  his  elab- 
orate Sunday  paper  and  his  variety  enter- 
tainment. 


SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONTQUEE; 

OR,  THE    MISTAKES    OF   A   NIGHT.— A  COMEDY. 
BY  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

ACT  FOUKTH. 

Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  Seville. 

Hast.  You  surprise  me ;  Sir  Charles  Marlow  expected  here  this  night ! 
Where  have  you  had  your  information  ? 

Miss  ^vTev.  You  may  dej)end  upon  it.  I  just  saw  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hard- 
castle,  in  which  he  tells  him  he  intends  setting  out  a  few  hours  after  his  son. 

Hast.  Then,  my  Constance,  all  must  be  completed  before  he  arrives.  He 
knows  me  ;  and  should  he  find  me  here,  v^ould  discover  my  name,  and  perhaps 
my  designs,  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Miss  Nev.    The  jewels,  I  hope,  are  safe  ? 

Hast.  Yes,  yes.  I  have  sent  them  to  Marlow,  wdio  keej^s  the  keys  of  our 
baggage.  In  the  mean  time  I'll  go  to  prej^are  matters  for  our  elopement.  I 
have  had  the  Squire's  jDromise  of  a  fresh  pair  of  horses ;  and  if  I  should  not 
see  him  again,  \vill  write  him  further  directions.  [Exit. 

Miss  Nev.  Well,  success  attend  you !  ^fn  the  mean  time  I'll  go  and  amuse 
my  aunt  with  the  old  pretense  of  a  violent  passion  for  my  cousin.  \_Exit. 

Enter  Marlow,  folloioed  hy  a  Servant. 

Marl.  I  wonder  what  Hastings  could  mean  by  sending  me  so  valuable  a 
thing  as  a  casket  to  keej)  for  him,  w^hen  he  knows  the  only  place  I  have  is  the 
seat  of  a  post-coach  at  an  inn  door?  Have  you  deposited  the  casket  with  the 
landlady,  as  I  ordered  you  ?    Ilav^e  you  put  it  into  her  own  hands  'I 

Ser.    Yes,  your  honor. 
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Mael.    Slie  said  she'd  keep  it  safe,  did  she  ? 

See.  Yes,  she  said  she'd  keep  it  safe  enough ;  she  asked  me  how  I  came  by 
it ;  and  she  said  she  had  a  great  mind  to  make  me  give  an  account  of  myself. 

\JExit  Servant, 


"  GIVE  ME  JOY,  GEORGE  !" 


Mael.  Ha !  ha !  lia !  They're  safe,  however.  What  an  unaccountable  set 
of  beings  have  we  got  amongst !  This  little  bar-maid,  though,  runs  in  my  head 
most  strangely,  and  drives  out  the  absurdities  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family. 
She's  mine,  she  must  be  mine,  or  I'm  greatly  mistaken. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Bless  me !  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  her  that  I  intended  to  prepare  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden.    Mario w  here,  and  in  spirits  too ! 

Mael.  Give  me  joy,  George  !  Crown  me,  shadow  me  with  laurels  !  Well, 
George,  after  all,  we  modest  fellows  don't  want  for  success  among  the  women. 

Hast.  Some  women,  you  mean.  But  w^hat  success  has  your  honor's  mod- 
esty been  crowned  with  now,  that  it  grows  so  insolent  upon  us  ? 
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Marl.    Didn't  yon  see  the  tempting,  brisk,  lovely  little  thing  that  runs 
about  the  house  with  a  bunch  of  keys  to  its  girdle  ? 
Hast.    Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Marl.    She's  mine,  you  rogue  you.    Such  fire,  such  motion,  such  eyes,  such 
lips  !  but,  egad  !  she  would  not  let  me  kiss  them  though. 
Hast.    But  are  you  so  sure,  so  very  sure,  of  her  ? 

Marl.  Why,  man,  she  talked  of  showing  me  her  w^ork  above-stairs,  and  I 
am  to  approve  the  pattern. 

Hast.    But  how  can  you,  Charles,  go  about  to  rob  a  woman  of  her  honor ! 

Marl.  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  We  all  know  the  honor  of  the  bar-maid  of  an  inn. 
I  don't  intend  to  rob  her,  take  my  word  for  it;  there's  nothing  in  this  house 
I  sha'n't  honestly  pay  for. 

Hast.    I  believe  the  girl  has  virtue. 

Marl.  And  if  she  has,  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  that  would 
attempt  to  corrupt  it. 

Hast.  You  have  taken  care,  I  hope,  of  the  casket  I  sent  you  to  lock  up  ? 
It's  in  safety  ? 

Marl.  Yes,  yes.  It's  safe  enough.  I  have  taken  care  of  it.  But  how 
could  you  think  the  seat  of  a  post-coach  at  an  inn  door  a  place  of  safety  ?  Ah ! 
numskull !  I  have  taken  better  precautions  for  you  than  you  did  for  3^ourself . 
I  have — 

Hast.  What? 

Marl.    I  have  sent  it  to  the  landlady  to  keep  for  you. 
Hast.    To  the  landlady  ! 
Marl.    The  landlady. 
Hast.    You  did  'i 

Marl.    I  did.    She's  to  be  answerable  for  its  forthcoming,  you  know. 
Hast.    Yes,  she'll  ])ring  it  forth  with  a  witness. 

Marl.  Wasn't  I  right  ?  I  believe  you'll  allow  that  I  acted  prudently  upon 
this  occasion. 

Hast.    (Aside.)    He  must  not  see  my  uneasiness. 

Marl.  You  seem  a  little  disconcerted  though,  methinks.  Sure  nothing  has 
happened  ? 

Hast.  'No,  nothing,  ^ever  was  in  better  spirits  in  all  my  life.  And  so 
you  left  it  with  the  landlady,  who,  no  doubt,  very  readily  undertook  the 
charge. 

Marl.    Bather  too  readily.    For,  she  not  only  kept  the  casket,  but,  through 
her  great  precaution,  was  going  to  keep  the  messenger  too.    Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
Hast.    He  !  he  !  he  !    Tliey're  safe,  however. 
Marl.    As  a  guinea  in  a  miser's  purse. 

Hast.  {Aside.)  So  now  all  hopes  of  fprtune  are  at  an  end,  and  we  must  set 
off  without  it.  {To  him.)  Well,  Charles,  I'll  leave  you  to  your  meditations  on 
the  pretty  bar-maid,  and- — he  !  he  !  he ! — may  you  be  as  successful  for  yourself 
as  you  have  been  for  me !  [Exit. 

Marl.    Thank  ye,  George  :  I  ask  no  more.    Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Miter  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  I  no  longer  know  my  own  house.  It's  turned  all  topsy-turvy.  His 
servants  have  got  drunk  already.    I'll  bear  it  no  longer ;  and  yet,  from  my 
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res^^ect  for  his  father,  I'll  be  calm.  (To  him.)  Mr.  Marlow,  your  servant.  I'm 
your  very  humble  servant.    {Boioing  low.) 

Marl.    Sir,  your  humble  servant.    {Aside^)  What's  to  be  the  wonder  now  ? 

Hard.  I  believe,  sir,  you  must  be  sensible,  sir,  that  no  man  alive  ought  to 
be  more  welcome  than  your  father's  son,  sir.    I  hope  you  think  so  ? 

Marl.  I  do,  from  my  soul,  sir.  I  don't  want  much  entreaty.  I  generally 
make  my  father's  son  welcome  w^herever  he  goes. 

Hard.  I  believe  you  do,  from  my  soul,  sir.  But  though  I  say  nothing  to 
your  own  conduct,  that  of  your  servants  is  insufferable.  Their  manner  of 
drinking  is  setting  a  very  bad  example  in  this  house,  I  assure  you. 

Marl.  I  protest,  my  very  good  sir,  that  is  no  fault  of  mine.  If  they  don't 
drink  as  they  ought,  they  are  to  blame.  I  ordered  them  not  to  spare  the  cellar. 
I  did,  I  assure  you.  {To  the  side  scene.)  Plere,  let  one  of  my  servants  come  up. 
{To  him.)  My  positive  directions  were,  that  'as  I  did  not  drink  myself,  they 
should  make  up  for  my  deficiencies  below. 

Hard.    Then  they  had  your  orders  for  what  they  do  ?    I'm  satisfied  ! 

Marl.    They  had,  I  assure  you.    You  shall  hear  from  one  of  themselves. 

Enter  Servant,  drunk. 

Marl.  You,  Jeremy !  Come  forward,  sirrah !  What  were  my  orders  ? 
Were  you  not  told  to  drink  freely,  and  call  for  what  you  thought  fit,  for  the 
good  of  the  house  ? 

Hard.    {Aside})    I  begin  to  lose  my  patience ! 

Jer.  Please  your  honor,  liberty  and  Fleet-  Street  for  ever.  Though  I'm 
but  a  servant,  I'm  as  good  as  another  man.  I'll  drink  for  no  man  before  sup- 
per, sir,  damme !  Good  liquor  will  sit  upon  a  good  supper,  but  a  good  supper 
will  not  sit  upon — hiccough — upon  my  conscience,  sir. 

Marl.  You  see,  my  old  friend,  the  fellow  is  as  drunk  as  he  can  possibly  be. 
I  don't  know  what  you'd  have  more,  unless  you'd  have  the  poor  devil  soused 
in  a  beer-barrel. 

Hard.  Zounds !  he'll  drive  me  distracted,  if  I  contain  myself  any  longer. 
Mr.  Marlow — sir ;  I  have  submitted  to  your  insolence  for  more  than  four 
hours,  and  I  see  no  likelihood  of  its  coming  to  an  end.  I'm  now  resolved  to 
be  master  here,  sir ;  and  I  desire  that  you  and  your  drunken  pack  may  leave 
my  house  directly. 

Marl.  Leave  your  house  !  Sure  you  jest,  my  good  friend !  What  ?  when 
I'm  doing  what  I  can  to  please  you  ? 

Hard.  I  tell  you,  sir,  you  don't  please  me ;  so  I  desire  you'll  leave  my 
house. 

Marl.  Sure  you  can  not  be  serious  ?  At  this  time  o'  night,  and  such  a  night  I 
You  only  mean  to  banter  me. 

Hard.  I  tell  you,  sir,  I'm  serious !  And  now  that  my  passions  are  roused. 
I  say  this  house  is  mine,  sir ;  this  house  is  mine,  and  I  command  you  to  leave 
it  directly. 

Marl.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  A  puddle  in  a  storm.  I  sha'n't  stir  a  step,  I  assure 
you.  {In  a  serimis  tone.)  This  your  house,  fellow !  It's  my  house.  Tliis  is 
my  house.  Mine,  while  I  choose  to  stay.  What  right  have  you  to  bid  nic 
leave  this  liouse,  sir'iJ  I  never  met  with  such  impudence,  curse  me;  never  in 
my  whole  life  before ! 
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Hard.  Nor  I,  confound  me  if  ever  I  did.  To  come  to  my  liouse,  to  call 
for  what  he  likes,  to  turn  me  out  of  my  own  chair,  to  insult  the  family,  to 
order  his  servants  to  get  drunk,  and  then  to  tell  me,  "  This  house  is  mine,  sir." 
By  all  that's  impudent,  it  makes  me  laugh.  Ila !  ha!  ha!  Pray,  sir  {Jjcmter- 
^^^y),  as  you  take  the  house,  what  think  vou  of  taking  the  rest  of  the  furniture? 
Tlicre's  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  and  there's  a  fire-screen,  and  there's  a  pair 
of  hrazen-nosed  hellow^s ;  perhaps  you  may  take  a  fancy  to  them. 
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Marl.  Bring  me  your  bill,  sir,  bring  me  your  bill,  and  let's  make  no  more 
words  about  it. 

Hard.  There  are  a  set  of  prints,  too.  What  think  you  of  the  Kake's 
Progress  for  your  own  apartment  ? 

Marl.  Bring  me  your  bill,  I  say;  and  I'll  leave  you  and  your  infernal 
house  directly. 

Hard.    Then  there's  a  mahogany  table  that  you  may  see  your  own  face  in. 
Marl.    My  bill,  I  say. 

Hard.  I  had  forgot  the  great  chair  for  your  own  particular  slumbers,  after 
a  hearty  meal. 

Marl.    Zounds !  bring  me  my  bill,  I  say,  and  let's  hear  no  more  on't. 

Hard.  Young  man,  young  man,  from  your  father's  letter  to  me,  I  was 
taught  to  expect  a  well-bred,  modest  man  as  a  visitor  here ;  but  now  I  find  him 
no  better  than  a  coxcomb  and  a  bully.  But  he  will  be  down  here  presently, 
and  shall  hear  more  of  it.  [Exit 

Marl.  How's  this?  Sure  I  have  not  mistaken  the  house?  Everything 
looks  like  an  inn  ;  the  servants  cry,  Coming ;  the  attendance  is  awkward  ;  the 
bar -maid,  too,  to  attend  us.  But  she's  here,  and  will  further  inform  me. 
Whither  so  fast,  child  ?    A  word  with  you. 
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Enter  Miss  ITaedcastle. 

Miss  Hard.  Let  it  be  slioH,  then.  I'm  in  a  hurry.  {Aside.)  I  believe  he 
begins  to  find  out  his  mistake.    Bat  it's  too  soon  quite  to  undeceive  him. 

Makl.  Pray,  child,  answer  me  one  question.  What  are  you,  and  what  may 
your  business  in  this  house  be  ? 

Miss  Hard.    A  relation  of  the  family,  sir. 

Marl.    What !  a  poor  relation  ? 

Miss  Hard.    Yes,  sir,  a  poor  relation,  ap^Dointed  to  keep  the  keys,  and  to 
see  that  the  guests  w^ant  nothing  in  my  power  to  give  them. 
Marl.    That  is,  you  act  as  bar-maid  of  this  inn. 

Miss  Hard.  Inn !  Oh,  law !  what  brought  that  in  your  head  ?  One  of  the 
best  families  in  the  county  keep  an  inn  !  Ha !  ha !  ha ! — old  Mr.  Ilardcastle's 
house  an  inn ! 

Marl.    Mr.  Ilardcastle's  house !    Is  this  Mr.  Hardcastle's  house,  child  ? 
Miss  Hard.    Ay,  sure !    Whose  else  should  it  be  ? 

Marl.  So,  then,  all's  out,  and  I  have  been  damnably  imposed  on.  Oh,  con- 
found my  stupid  head,  I  shall  be  laughed  at  over  the  whole  town !  I  shall  be 
stuck  up  in  caricatura  in  all  the  print-shops.  The  Dullissimo  Maccaroni.  To 
mistake  this  house,  of  all  others,  for  an  inn,  and  my  father's  old  friend  for  an 
innkeeper!  What  a  swaggering  puppy  must  he  take  me  for!  What  a  silly 
puppy  do  I  find  myself !  There,  again,  may  I  be  hang'd,  my  dear,  but  I  mis- 
took you  for  the  bar-maid. 

Miss  Hard.  Dear  me  I  dear  me  !  I'm  sure  there's  nothing  in  my  behavior 
to  put  me  upon  a  level  with  one  of  that  stamp. 

Marl,  ^^othing,  my  dear,  nothing.  But  I  was  in  for  a  list  of  blunders,  and 
could  not  heljD  making  you  a  subscriber.  My  stupidity  saw  every  thins:  the 
wrong  way.  I  mistook  your  assiduity  for  assurance,  and  your  simj)licity  for 
alhirement.    But  it's  over.    This  house  I  no  more  show  my  face  in. 

Miss  Hard.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  done  nothing  to  disoblige  you.  I'm  sure  I 
should  be  sorry  to  affront  any  gentleman  who  has  been  so  polite,  and  said  so 
many  civil  things  to  me.  I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  {pretending  to  cry)  if  he 
left  the  family  upon  my  account.  I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  people  said  any- 
thing amiss,  since  I  have  no  fortune  but  my  character. 

Marl.  {Aside.)  By  Heaven !  she  weeps.  This  is  the  first  mark  of  tender- 
ness I  ever  had  from  a  modest  woman,  and  it  touches  me.  {To  her.)  Excuse 
me,  my  lovely  girl ;  you  are  the  only  part  of  the  family  I  leave  witli  reluc- 
tance. But,  to  be  plain  with  you,  the  difference  of  our  birth,  fortune,  and  edu- 
cation makes  an  honorable  connection  impossible ;  and  I  can  never  harbor  a 
thought  of  seducing  simplicity  that  trusted  in  my  honor,  of  bringing  ruin 
upon  one  whose  only  fault  was  being  too  lovely. 

Miss  Hard.  {Aside.)  Generous  man !  I  now  begin  to  admire  him.  {To 
him.)  But  I  am  sure  my  family  is  as  good  as  Miss  Hardcastle's;  and  though 
I'm  poor,  that's  no  great  misfortune  to  a  contented  mind ;  and,  until  this  mo- 
ment, I  never  thought  that  it  was  bad  to  w^ant  fortune. 

Marl.    And  why  now,  my  pretty  simplicity  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Because  it  puts  me  at  a  distance  from  one  that,  if  I  had  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  I  would  give  it  all  to. 

Marl.    {Aside.)    This  simj)licity  bewitches  me,  so  that  if  I  stay,  I'm  un- 
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BY  HEAVEN  !   SHE  WEEPS. 


done.  I  must  make  one  bold  effort,  and  leave  lier.  {To  her.)  Your  partiality 
in  my  favor,  my  dear,  tonclies  me  most  sensibly ;  and  were  I  to  live  for  myself 
alone,  I  could  easily  fix  my  choice.  But  I  owe  too  nnicli  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  too  much  to  the  authority  of  a  father ;  so  that — I  can  scarcely  speak  it 
— it  affects  me.    Farewell.  \_Exit. 

Miss  Hard.  I  never  knew  half  his  merit  till  now.  lie  shall  not  go,  if  1 
have  power  or  art  to  detain  him.  I'll  still  preserve  the  character  in  which  I 
stooped  to  conquer^  but  will  undeceive  my  papa,  who,  perhaps,  may  laugh  him 
out  of  his  resolution.  [Exit, 


EAST  ANGELS. 


BY  CONSTANCE  FENIMOKE  WOOLSON. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MARGARET  HAROLD  was  sitting  on 
a  bench  at  the  East  Angels  landing. 
It  was  sunset.  Little  rose-colored  clouds, 
dappled  with  pale  lilac,  stretched  in  flaky 
waves  from  the  zenith  far  enough  down 
the  sky  for  her  to  see  them  without  rais- 
ing her  eyes  higher;  between  their  last 
soft  edges  and  the  horizon  extended  a 
broad  band  of  that  clear  green  which  be- 
longs to  Southern  sunsets,  and  in  this  em- 
erald space  shone  brightly  the  evening 
star. 

She  was  in  walking  dress;  her  slender 
figure  Avas  outlined  in  a  long,  closely  fit- 
ting garment  of  dark  silk.  Her  large  hat, 
with  its  drooping  x^lumes,  made  her  face 
look  like  that  of  a  Gainsborough  portrait. 
A  bunch  of  ferns  which  she  had  gathered 
had  slipped  from  her  lap  to  her  feet.  Car- 
los Mateo,  very  stiff,  with  his  breast  fea- 
thers puffed  out,  stood  not  far  distant  on 
the  platform  of  the  landing  surveying 
the  water. 

Somewhere  near,  a  mocking-bird  was 
pouring  forth  a  flood  of  notes,  rioting  in 
melody ;  it  was  marvellous  to  realize  that 
such  a  little  creature  could  produce  from 
his  tiny  throat  matchless  music  like  this, 
now  a  soft  strain  sweet  as  love,  now  a 
flight  of  high  clear  notes  darting  up  high- 
er and  higher  until  they  seemed  to  end  in 
heaven  itself;  and  then,  while  the  listener 
was  still  there,  where  the  little  bird  had  left 
him,  there  began  a  second  time  the  sweet 
half-melancholy  song  of  love,  and  down 
came  the  hearer  to  listen  again  to  that, 
when  suddenly  the  small  musician  paused, 
and,  as  if  in  wildest  haste,  began  to  imi- 
tate the  songs  of  all  the  birds  he  knew,  one 
after  the  other,  pouring  them  forth  in 
such  rapid  succession  that  it  seemed  as  if 
he  must  end  by  choking  himself;  but  he 
did  not;  he  ended  with  a  burst  of  wild 
little  cries,  like  a  laugh,  and  then  darted 
up  to  the  empyrean  again,  throwing  out 
trills,  as  he  went,  like  a  shower  of  musical 
spray. 

Coming  down  the  live-oak  avenue  now 
appeared  the  figure  of  Celestine. 

"If  you  please,  Miss  Margaret,  Mrs. 
Rutherford  has  sent  me  to  look  for  you." 
I        "  Yes,  I  know ;  I  am  very  late  to-night. 
!    I  will  come  in  now." 
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"  There's  no  occasion  for  haste,"  Celes- 
tine answered,  bestowing  a  short  glance 
of  general  inspection  upon  the  lagoon,  the 
tinted  sky,  and  the  stiff  figure  of  the  crane. 
"What  a  pagan  bird  that  crane  is !" 

"You  hear,  Carlos?"  said  Margaret. 

But  Carlos  was  never  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  Celestine;  he  kept  his  atten- 
tions— his  occasional  nippings,  sentinel- 
like mounting  guard,  and  followings — ex- 
clusively for  his  Southern  friends,  the 
only  exception  being  Margaret,  whose 
presence  he  was  now  beginning  to  tol- 
erate. 

"You  don't  call  that  mocking-bird  a 
pagan,  do  you?"  Margaret  asked.  The 
little  creature  had  burst  forth  again. 

"I  don't  care  much  for  mocking-birds 
my  self, Celestine  responded,  when  he 
paused  again. 

"Well,  these  great  live-oaks  and  these 
ferns,  you  must  care  something  for  them  ?" 

"Give  me  an  ellum-tree.  Miss  Margaret ! 
As  for  them  leaves  you've  got  there — all 
the  sweet-smelling  things  in  Florida,  and 
I  don't  deny  there's  a  plenty — I'd  give  the 
whole  for  one  sniff  of  the  laylocks  that 
used  to  grow  in  our  back  yard  when  I  was 
a  girl." 

"  Why,  Minerva,  you're  homesick." 

"No,  Miss  Margaret,  no;  I've  got  my 
work  to  attend  to  here,  and  I  shouldn't 
know  how  to  get  on  without  it  now,  nor 
without  your  aunt — I've  ben  used  to  see- 
ing to  her  so  long.  No,  I  ain't  homesick: 
you  get  home  knocked  out  of  you  when 
you've  staid  about  in  such  places  as 
Nice,  Rome,  Egypt,  and  the  dear  knows 
where.  But  if  anybody  was  really  going 
to  live  somewheres  (I  don't  mean  just 
staying,  as  we're  doing  now),  talk  about 
choosing  between  this  and  New  England 
— my !" 

"But  your  pupils — they  interest  you, 
don't  they?" 

"Please  don't  call  'em  pupils.  Miss  Mar- 
garet ;  there  isn't  one  of  'em  that  can  read 
a  word  yet." 

"That  isn't  your  fault." 

"I  wish  I  could  think  that  it  warn't. 
But  Looth  says  (I  asked  her;  she's  got 
more  sense  than  some) — Looth  says  the 
trouble  is, I  ain't  lively  enough.  It's  true, 
I  can't  dance.  I  don't  fling  myself  round 
without  stockings,  as  she  does.    I  really 
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believe  Telano  would  have  learned  his 
letters  a  sight  quicker  if  I'd  set  'em  to  the 
tune  of  '  Zip  Coon.' " 

Margaret  turned  up  the  avenue  toward 
the  house. 

' '  There's  no  occasion  for  haste,  if  you 
don't  want  to  go  in  just  yet,"  Celestine 
went  on;  "she  isn't  alone:  I  saw  Dr. 
Kirhy  ride  up  just  as  I  came  away.  Well 
— she's  got  on  that  maroon  silk  wrapper." 

"Nobody  has  such  taste  as  you  have, 
Celestine,"  said  Margaret,  kindly.  "My 
aunt  is  always  becomingly  dressed." 

There  was  a  little  movement  of  the 
New  England  woman's  mouth,  which  drew 
down  for  an  instant  the  corners  of  her 
lips.  This  was  the  pride  and  pleasure  she 
was  repressing — swallowing;  it  was  the 
only  acknowledgment  she  made. 

"It  can't  be  true,  can  it.  Miss  Marga- 
ret," she  resumed,  as  they  walked  on, 
"that  there  are  Injuns  down  in  the  Ever- 
glades that  have  negroes  still,  and  are 
holding  them  as  slaves  ?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  it  is." 

"  Well,  now,  but  they're  freed  P''  said 
Minerva  Poindexter,  loudly,  stopping 
short  in  the  middle  of  the  path. 

"Yes — if  they  knew  it.  I  suppose  it  is 
difficult  to  get  there  to  let  them  know." 

' '  I'd  go  to-morrer,  I'd  wade,  if  it  wasn't 
for  your  aunt,"  said  Celestine, with  fierce- 
ness. 

Dr.  Kirby  was  sitting  with  his  esteemed 
friend  when  Margaret  entered. 

His  esteemed  friend's  feeling  for  Mar- 
garet now  seemed  to  be  always  a  tender 
compassion. 

"My  dear  child,  I  fear  you  have  been 
out  too  long,  you  look  so  pale,"  was  the 
present  manifestation  of  it. 

"  I  have  often  thought  what  a  variation 
it  would  make  in  the  topics  of  my  friends," 
said  Margaret,  as  she  drew  ofiP  her  gloves, 
"if  I  should  take  to  painting  my  cheeks 
a  little.  Think  of  it — a  touch  of  rouge, 
now,  and  the  whole  conversation  would 
be  altered." 

"  I  am  sure  that, for  purposes  of  decora- 
tion at  least,"  said  Dr.  Kirby,  gallantly, 
"rouge  would  be  totally  misapplied.  We 
all  know  that  Mrs.  Harold's  complexion 
has  always  the  purest,  tlie  most  natural, 
the  most  salubrious  tint;  it  is  the  clear 
whiteness  of  Diana." 

"Pray  give  those — those  green  things 
to  Looth,"  Aunt  Katrina  went  on,  lan- 
guidly. "I  hope  they  are  not  poison-ivy?" 
(Aunt  Katrina  lived  under  the  impression 


that  everything  that  came  from  the  woods 
was  poison-ivy. )  ' '  And  do  go  to  my  room, 
dear  child,  and  sit  down  there  awhile  be- 
fore the  fire — there's  a  little  fire — and  let 
Looth  change  your  shoes,  and  make  you  a 
nice  cup  of  tea — do,  now.  Later— Za^er," 
Aunt  Katrina  went  on,  more  animatedly, 
"we'll  have  some  whist."  She  spoke  as 
though  she  were  holding  out  something 
which  Margaret  would  be  sure  to  enjoy. 

There  were  very  few  evenings  now 
when  Aunt  Katrina  did  not  expect  her 
niece  to  make  one  at  the  whist  table  drawn 
up  at  her  couch's  side,  the  other  players 
being  Dr.  Kirby,  Betty,  or  occasionally 
Madam  Ruiz  or  Madam  Giron.  The  game 
had  come  to  be  her  greatest  pleasure,  she 
had  therefore  established  and  set  going  in 
her  circle  of  friends  the  idea  that  it  was 
an  especial  pleasure  to  Margaret  also. 
Aunt  Katrina  was  an  adept  in  these  small 
household  tyrannies. 

"How  is  Mr.  Moore  to-day?"  Margaret 
inquired,  not  replying  to  the  change  of 
shoes  or  the  cup  of  tea. 

' '  He  improves  every  hour.  He  is  get- 
ting well  in  half  the  time  that  any  one 
else  would  have  taken,  and  he  will  walk 
as  lightly  as  ever  before  long — or  almost 
as  lightly.  He  is  rather  uncomfortably 
comfortable  just  now,  however,"  the  Doc- 
tor went  on,  laughing;  "he  doesn't  know 
how  to  adapt  himself  to  all  his  new  luxu- 
ries; he  took  up  an  ivory-handled  brush 
this  morning  almost  as  though  it  were  an 
infernal  machine." 

"I  should  hardly  think  Mrs.  Moore 
would  approve  of  useless  luxuries,"  said 
Aunt  Katrina,  not  with  a  sniff  —  Aunt 
Katrina  never  sniffed — but  with  a  slight 
movement  of  the  tip  of  her  very  well 
shaped  nose.  •  She  followed  the  move- 
ment with  a  light  stroke  upon  that  tip 
with  her  delicate  embroidered  handker- 
chief. 

"Penelope  nowadays  approves  of  ev- 
erything for  her  Middleton,"  said  Dr.  Kir- 
by, laughing  again.  ' '  I  believe  shell  deck 
Kim  out  with  pink  silk  curtains  round  his 
bed  before  she  gets  through.  She's  fright- 
ened; she  told  me  the  other  day  that  she 
was  afraid  she  had  encouraged  in  him  too 
much  of  the  spirit  of  a  Stoic.  So  now 
she's  trying  Epicurus." 

"Yes — but  ivory-handled  brushes,'^  said 
Aunt  Katrina,  confining  herself,  as  usual, 
to  the  facts;  "and  his  hair  is  so  thin, 
too." 

"I  must  confess  I  roared — if  you  will 
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permit  the  rather  free  expression.  But 
the  brushes  came  with  all  the  other  things 
that  nephew  of  yours  sent  down.  I  be- 
lieve he's  trying"  to  corrupt  the  dominie." 

' '  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Moore 
is  going  on  so  well,"  said  Margaret.  Car- 
rying her  plumed  hat  in  her  hand,  she  left 
the  room. 

*'He  is  an  excellent  man,  Mr.  Moore — 
most  excellent,"  observed  Aunt  Katrina, 
a  little  stiffly.  "  Of  course  we  can  never 
forget  our  obligations  to  him." 

"I  should  think  not,  indeed,"  answered 
Reginald  Kirby,  for  the  first  time  losing 
some  of  his  gallantry  of  tone. 

"I  am  sure  we  have  shown  that  we  do 
not  forget  them,"  Aunt  Katrina  went  on, 
with  dignity.  "Margaret  has  shown  it, 
and  Evert;  between  them  they  have  made 
Mr.  Moore  comfortable  for  life." 

"There  wouldn't  have  been  much  life 
left  in  any  of  you  without  him,"  said  Kir- 
by, still  fierily. 

"I  beg  your  pardon:  I  am  not  so  de- 
pendent upon  my  niece,  dear  as  she  is  to 
me,  as  that ;  I  think  such  dependence  mor- 
ally wrong.  You  must  remember,  too, 
that  I  have  already  been  through  great 
sorrows — the  greatest;  my  life  has  not 
been  an  easy  one."  The  fair  gemmed 
hand  was  gently  raised  here;  then  it 
dropped  with  resignation  upon  the  ma- 
roon silk  lap.  ' '  I  esteem  Mr.  Moore  high- 
ly— haven't  I  mentioned  to  you  that  I  do  ? 
Surely  I  have.  But  I  can  not  be  deeply 
interested  in  him.  Mr.  Moore  is  not  an 
interesting  man ;  he  is  not  an  exciting 
man.  I  am  afraid  that  when  I  care  for 
a  friend,"  said  Aunt  Katrina,  frankly, 
"when  I  find  a  friend  delightful,  I  am 
afraid  I  am  apt,  yes,  very  apt,  to  make 
comparisons."  And  she  glanced  at  the 
Doctor  with  a  charming  smile. 

"Pardon  my  ill  temper,"  murmured 
the  Doctor,  completely  won  again.  He 
bowed,  with  his  hand  on  the  expanse  of 
immaculate  linen  that  covered  his  well- 
expanded  chest.  "After  all,"  he  said  to 
himself,  with  conviction,  "she's  a deuced- 
ly  fine  woman  still." 

Three  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
burning  of  the  house  on  the  river. 

It  was  now  thought  that  Margaret  had 
set  it  on  fire  herself;  she  had  wakened, 
feeling  somewhat  chilled,  and  had  gone 
across  to  a  store-room  in  the  main  build- 
ing to  see  if  she  could  get  a  blanket;  hav- 
ing no  candle,  she  had  taken  a  box  of 
matches  from  her  travelling  bag,  and  had 


used  them  to  light  her  way,  and  probably 
some  spark  or  burning  end  had  fallen 
among  the  stored  woollens,  and  the  fire 
had  smouldered  there  for  some  time  be- 
fore making  its  way  out. 

Mr.  Moore  had  remained  for  three  weeks 
in  the  neighboring  hotel,  his  wife  and  Dr. 
Kirby  constantly  with  him.  They  had 
then  decided  to  take  him  on  a  litter  to 
Gracias.  They  crossed  the  St.  John's  in 
safety,  and  came  slowly  over  the  pine- 
barrens. 

As  they  approached  the  town, Dr.  Kirby, 
who,  with  Winthrop,  was  accompalnying 
the  litter  on  horseback,  a  little  in  advance, 
saw  a  number  of  people  in  the  road. 

"They  have  come  out  to  meet  him," 
said  the  Doctor,  angrily.  ' '  How  senseless ! 
how  wicked!  In  his  present  state  the  ex- 
citement will  kill  him.  I  shall  ride  for- 
ward and  tell  them  to  go  back." 

"No,  don't,"  said  Winthrop;  "  I  think 
you're  mistaken.  I  think  it  will  do  him 
good.  He  has  never  in  the  least  under- 
stood how  much  they  care  for  him  ;  he  has 
always  been  kept  both  mentally  and  phys- 
ically too  low.  What  he  needs  now  is  a 
richer  diet." 

"Are  you  turning  into  a  doctor  your- 
self ?"  inquired  Kirby,  still  with  impa- 
tience, yet  struck,  too,  by  the  suggestion. 
"It  is  true  that  I  have  always  said  he'd 
be  twice  the  man  he  was  if  he  had  a  glass 
of  port  with  his  dinner." 

"This  will  be  the  glass  of  port." 

Mr.  Moore's  litter  had  curtains,  which 
were  down;  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  as- 
semblage. His  improvised  couch  was 
swung  carefully  across  a  large  wagon, 
which  was  drawn  by  Winthrop's  horses 
on  a  walk,  a  man  leading  them.  Penel- 
ope followed  in  a  carriage,  which  Win- 
throp had  also  provided. 

"I declare — it's  all  Gracias !"  exclaimed 
the  Doctor,  as  they  came  near  the  assem- 
bled groups.  "Not  only  our  own  people, 
but  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels'  people  have 
come  also — there's  Father  Florencio  at 
the  head  of  them." 

Penelope  had  now  discovered  the  as- 
semblage, and  had  bidden  her  coachman 
hasten  forward.  Descending  with  her  fee- 
ble step,  she  herself  fastened  back  the  cur- 
tains of  the  litter.  "Dear,"  she  said,  ten- 
derly, "they  have  come  out  to  meet  you 
— the  Gracias  people.  I  know  you  will 
be  glad." 

She  kissed  him,  and  re-arranged  his  pil- 
lows.   Then  she  let  Winthrop  help  her 
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back  into  her  carriage,  which  fell  behind 
again.  Penelope  agreed  witli  him,  it  was 
evident,  in  thinking  that  excitement  would 
do  the  injured  man  good. 

Winthrop,  who  had  dismounted,  gave 
his  horse  to  Tom,  who  was  behind,  and 
walked  himself  beside  the  now  open  litter. 
The  Doctor  rode  on  the  other  side,  and 
thus  they  went  on  their  way  again  to- 
ward the  waiting  people. 

These  people  were  showing  more  sense 
than  the  Doctor  had  given  them  credit 
for;  they  had  drawn  themselves  up  in 
two  even  lines,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
narrow  pine-barren  road,  on  the  right  the 
congregation  of  St,  Philip  and  St.  James, 
with  their  senior  warden  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  and,  opposite,  the  flock  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Angels,  led  by  their  benign, 
handsome  old  priest.  Father  Florencio. 
Then,  further  on,  at  a  little  distance,  came 
the  negroes,  drawn  up  also  in  two  lines. 

The  whites  were  very  still;  they  did 
not  cheer;  they  bowed  and  waved  their 
hands.  Mr.  Moore  looked  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  turning  his  head  a  little, 
and  peering  from  his  half-closed  eyes,  as 
his  litter  passed  on  between  the  ranks  of 
friends.  It  had  been  agreed  that  nothing 
should  be  said — he  was  too  weak  to  bear 
it.  But  all  the  people  smiled,  though 
many  of  them  felt  their  tears  starting  at 
the  same  moment,  as  they  saw  his  help- 
less form ;  they  smiled  determinedly,  and 
winked  back  the  moisture:  he  should  see 
none  but  cheerful  faces  as  he  passed.  At 
the  end  of  the  line  the  senior  warden,  in 
their  name,  stepped  forward  and  pressed 
the  rector's  hand,  and  then  from  the  oth- 
er side  came  Father  Florencio,  who  heart- 
ily did  the  same. 

Penelope,  looking  from  the  open  car- 
riage behind,  was  crying.  But  Mr.  Moore 
himself  was  not  excited.  He  thought  it 
very  beautiful  that  they  should  all  have 
come  out  in  this  way  to  meet  him ;  it  was 
the  sign  of  a  great  kindness. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  it  was  the 
sign  of  a  great  admiration  as  well. 

When  the  litter  came  abreast  of  the  two 
long  lines  of  blacks,  they  could  not  keep 
back  their  demonstrations  of  welcome 
quite  so  completely  as  the  w^liites  had 
done.  The  Baptist  minister  of  their  own 
race,  who  was  the  pastor  of  most  of  them, 
stood,  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  Avith  his 
hand  up  warningly,  in  order  to  check 
their  exuberance.  One  broad  gleam  of 
white  teeth  extended  down  the  entire 


line,  and,  "  He's  come  back  fum  de  gold'n 
gate !"  ' '  Bless  de  passon !"  "  Blow,  Ga- 
berl !"  were  murmured  in  under-tones  as 
the  litter  passed.  And  then,  behind  it, 
there  were  noiseless  leaps  and  hats  (most 
of  them  battered)  in  the  air ;  next,  they  all 
ran  forward  over  the  barren  in  a  body,  in 
order  to  precede  the  procession  into  Gra- 
cias. 

"Don't  shout — do  you  hear  me? — no 
shouting,"  said  Dr.  Kirby,  imperatively. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  place 
beside  the  litter;  there  was  no  room  for  his 
horse  between  the  close-pressing  ranks, 
and  now  he  rode  forward  in  order  to  keep 
a  control,  if  possible,  over  the  joyous 
throng.  "If  you  shout,  it  will  be  very 
bad  for  him,"  he  went  on,  threateningly. 
He  had  stopped  his  horse  and  w^as  address- 
ing them  from  the  saddle;  the  litter  was 
some  distance  behind. 

"But  we  gotter  do  sumpen,  marse," 
said  one  of  the  men,  protestingly. 

"Dance,  then!  But  make  no  noise 
about  it.  When  he's  safely  in  his  own 
house  again,  then  go  down  to  the  pier, 
if  you  like,  and  shout  as  much  as  you 
please." 

This  was  done.  The  negroes  preceded 
the  litter  through  the  streets  of  Gracias, 
and  waited  in  sympathetic  silence  until 
Mr.  Moore  had  been  carried  into  the  rec- 
tory, and  the  door  was  closed  behind  him. 
Then  they  adjourned  to  the  pier,  and 
danced  and  shouted  there  as  if,  old  Mrs, 
Kirby  declared,  with  her  hands  over  her 
little  ears — "as  if  they  meant  to  raise  the 
dead," 

"No,  ma,  no;  they  mean  to  raise  the 
living  if  they  can,"  said  her  son,  w^lien  he 
came  in. 

He  had  been  more  affected  than  he 
would  confess  by  that  welcome  out  on 
the  barren.  He  had  not  known  himself 
how  much  attached  he  was  to  the  mild- 
voiced  clergyman  until  it  had  become 
probable  that  soon  they  should  hear  that 
vpice  no  more.  The  danger  of  death  was 
now  averted,  he  hoped,  though  the  illness 
might  be  a  long  one.  In  his  own  mind 
he  had  registered  a  vow  never  to  call  any 
one  "limp"  again.  He  had  called  Mr. 
Moore  that  (he  had  even  called  him 
"simp"  as  well)  about  once  a  week  for 
years.  "There's  a  kind  of  limpness  that's 
strength"  —  thus  he  lectured  himself  — 
"and  you,  Reginald  Kirby,  for  all  your 
airs  and  talk,  might  not,  in  an  emergency, 
be  able  even  to  approach  it.   And  spread- 
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iug  out  your  chest  won't  save  you,  my 
lad;  not  a  whit." 

"I  have  never  felt  so  completely  like 
an  alien  as  I  did  while  marching  beside 
that  litter,"  said  Evert  Winthrop,  de- 
scribing these  events,  later,  to  his  aunt. 
"They're  too  kind-hearted  to  hate  any 
one,  I  suppose.  And  yet  I  felt  sure  that 
half  of  them  did  hate  me,  and  wondered 
what  in  the  world  I  was  doing  there.  In 
some  way  they  regarded  me  as  the  cause 
of  his  injuries.  You  may  rest  convinced 
of  one  thing,  Aunt  Katrina,  we  shall  nev- 
er be  really  welcome  in  Gracias  again; 
we  are  all  Northerners,  and  between  us 
we  have  managed  to  burn  up  their  par- 
son." 

"How  ridiculous!"  said  Aunt  Katrina, 
disdainfully.  "I  don't  suppose  it  will 
trouble  us  much  whether  we're  welcome 
or  not,  will  it  ?    It  won't  trouble  me." 

Fond  as  she  was  of  the  position  of  pa- 
troness, of  great  lady,  she  was  not  alto- 
gether pleased  with  her  nephew's  later 
course.  "I  think  you  have  done  too 
much,"  she  said.  "A  proper  acknow- 
ledgment is  all  very  well,  but  you  and 
Margaret  have  given  Mr.  Moore  a  really 
comfortable  little  fortune,  and  you  have 
put  it  entirely  into  his  own  hands,  too." 

"Whose  hands  would  you  have  put  it 
into  ?" 

"A  lawyer's,  of  course,"  Aunt  Katrina 
answered. 

"I  am  afraid  Margaret  and  I  are  not 
always  as  judicious  as  you  are,  Aunt 
Kate." 

Aunt  Kate  was  not  quick  (it  was  one 
of  the  explanations  of  the  charming  pre- 
servation of  her  beauty).  "No,  you  are 
not,  but  I  wish  you  were,"  she  responded, 
comfortably. 

Mr.  Moore  knew  nothing  of  the  increase 
of  his  income.  It  was  Penelope  who  had 
been  won  over  by  Winthrop's  earnest  logic 
— earnest  in  regard  to  the  comfort  of  the 
poor  sutferer  lying  blinded,  voiceless,  help- 
less, in  the  next  room.  What  Winthrop 
was  urging  was  simply  that  money  should 
not  be  considered  in  providing  for  him 
every  possible  alleviation  and  luxury.  His 
illness  might  be  a  long  one  (at  that  stage 
— it  was  while  Mr.  Moore  was  still  in  the 
river  hotel — no  one  spoke  of  the  danger 
of  death,  though  they  all  knew  that  it 
was  near) ;  everything,  therefore,  should 
be  done  to  lighten  it.  If  the  rectory  was 
gloomy,  another  house  in  Gracias  should 
be  taken — one  with  a  large  garden;  two 


trained  nurses  should  be  sent  for  imme- 
diately ;  and,  later,  there  must  be  good 
horses,  and  some  sort  of  a  low,  easy  vehi- 
cle, made  on  purpose  to  carry  a  person  in 
a  recumbent  posture.  Many  other  things 
would  be  required;  these  he  mentioned 
now  were  but  a  beginning,  Mrs.  Moore 
must  see  that  neither  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Har- 
old, nor  himself  could  take  a  moment's 
rest  until  everything  was  done  that  could 
be  done,  and  they  should  all  feel  extreme- 
ly unhappy,  miserable,  if  she  should  re- 
fuse them ;  if  she  would  but  stop  to  think 
of  it,  she  must  realize  that. 

Penelope  agreed  to  this. 

She  had  cried  so  much  that  she  was  the 
picture  of  living  despair;  she  was  think- 
ing of  nothing  but  her  husband  and  his 
pain ;  but  she  forced  a  momentary  atten- 
tion toward  Winthrop,  who  was  talking 
so  earnestly  to  her,  trying  to  make  some 
impression. 

He  could  see  that  he  did  not  make 
much. 

"Your  husband  gave  his  life  —  it 
amounted  to  that — to  save  Margaret's. 
She 'was  nothing  to  him — that  is,  no  rela- 
tive, not  even  a  near  friend;  yet  he  faced 
for  her  the  most  horrible  of  deaths.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  him,  that  would  have 
been  her  death;  and  think,  then,  Mrs. 
Moore,  think  what  ive  should  be  feeling 
now."  He  had  meant  to  say  this  steadi- 
ly, but  he  could  not.  His  voice  became 
choked ;  he  got  up  quickly  and  went  to  the 
window. 

Penelope,  who,  tired  as  she  was,  and 
with  one  hand  pressed  constantly  against 
her  weak  back,  was  yet  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  a  hard  wooden  chair,  ready  to 
jump  up  and  run  into  the  next  room  at 
an  instant's  notice,  tried  again  to  detach 
her  mind  from  her  husband  long  enough 
to  think  of  what  it  was  this  man  was  say- 
ing to  her ;  she  liked  Margaret,  and  there- 
fore she  succeeded  sufficiently  well  to 
answer,  "It  would  have  been  terrible.''^ 
Then  her  thoughts  went  back  to  Middle- 
ton  again. 

"Don't  you  see,  then,"  said  Winthrop, 
returning,  "  that  standing  as  we  do  almost 
beside  her  grave,  your  husband  has  be- 
come the  most  precious  person  in  tliG 
world  to  us  ?  How  can  you  hesitate  ?"  he 
said,  breaking  off.  "How  can  you  deny 
us  the  pleasure  of  doing  everything  pos- 
sible— so  little  at  best — to  help  him  in  his 
great  suffering?" 

"  Oh  yes — his  suffering !  his  suffering!" 
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moaned  the  wife,  the  tears  dropping-  down 
her  white  cheeks  without  any  distortion 
of  feature.  Her  eyes  looked  large ;  sing-u- 
larly  enough,  though  she  was  so  exhaust- 
ed, her  countenance  appeared  younger 
than  he  had  ever  seen  it.  Under  the  all- 
absorbing  influence  of  her  grief  its  usual 
expressions  had  gone,  and  one  could  trace 
again  the  outlines  of  youth ;  her  girlhood 
face — almost  her  little-girl  face — had  come 
strangely  back,  as  it  does  sometimes  after 
death,  when  grandchildren  see,  with  star- 
tled, loving  surprise,  what  "grandma" 
was — "dear  grandma" — when  she  too 
was  only  sixteen. 

Winthrop  took  her  thin  worn  hand  and 
carried  it  to  his  lips;  her  sorrow  was  very 
sacred  to  him,  and  Death,  he  knew,  was 
hovering  over  that  couch  in  the  next 
room.  "For  you  too,"  he  urged — "you 
who  are  so  tired  and  ill — let  us  help  you 
all  we  can.  Do  not  refuse  us,  Mrs.  Moore ; 
do  not." 

The  door  into  the  next  room  now  open- 
ed softly,  and  Dr.  Kirby  entered,  closing 
it  behind  him.  "No,  sit  still,"  he  said, 
as  Mrs.  Moore  started  up.  "There's  no- 
thing to  be  done  for  him  just  now ;  he's 
asleep."  He  called  it  "sleep,"  to  pacify 
her.  "I  came  in  to  say,"  he  went  on — 
"  I  knew  you  were  here,  Mr.  Winthrop— 
that  there  must  not  be  so  much  noise  on 
this  floor.  I  have  no  doubt  the  people  of 
the  house  are  as  careful  as  they  can  be — 
in  fact,  I  know  they  are;  but  there  are 
others  here." 

Winthrop  turned  to  Penelope.  ' '  Now 
will  you  consent  ?"  he  said. 

(She  looked  at  him ;  she  was  thinking 
only  of  the  blessed  fact  that  Middleton 
was  asleep.) 

' '  You  hear  what  Dr.  Kirby  says  ? — the 
house  must  be  kept  more  quiet.  I  can 
clear  it  immediately  of  every  person  in  it. 
The  noise  is  bad  for  your  husband — don't 
you  understand?  It  will  make  a  differ- 
ence in  his — in  his  recovery." 

"  Oh !  do  anything,  anything !"  said  the 
wife,  wringing  her  hands. 

He  pursued  his  advantage.  "You  are 
willing,  then,  that  I  should  do  everything 
possible — for  his  sake,  you  know?  You 
consent.  And  I  shall  not  ask  you  again ; 
I  shall  simply  go  on  and  do  my  best." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  answered. 

"  By — all— means,"  said  Dr.  Kirby,  im- 
pressively. "Consent?  Of  course  you 
consent,  Penelope."  He  had  never  called 
her  Penelope  before  in  his  life.  After 


that  he  never  called  her  by  any  other 
name. 

It  seemed  to  Reginald  Kirby  a  natural 
thing  (and  a  small  one  too)  that  these 
Northerners  should  wish  to  do  every- 
thing they  could  for  the  dying  hero  in 
there.  At  that  time  the  Doctor  thought 
he  would  die. 

Twelve  hours  later,  with  the  exception 
of  the  proprietors  and  their  servants,  there 
w^as  no  one  save  Mr.  Moore  and  his  friends 
in  the  river  hotel.  And  the  house  was 
held  empty  as  long  as  he  remained  there. 

Aunt  Katrina  never  could  find  out  how 
much  those  weeks — there  were  three  of 
them — cost  her  nephew. 

But  she  did  find  out  that  her  nephew 
and  Margaret  together  had  given  the 
Moores  that  "comfortable  little  fortune," 
though  it  was  not  in  Mr.  Moore's  hands, 
as  she  supposed ;  it  was  in  Penelope's. 

Penelope  herself  knew  but  little  about 
it  even  now,  save  the  fact  (a  great  one) 
that  where  she  had  once  had  a  dollar  to 
spend  in  a  certain  time,  she  now  had  ten. 
They  had  lived  on  six  hundred  a  year; 
they  now  had  six  thousand. 

Mr.Moore  noticed  his  new  luxuries;  he 
knew  that  Evert  Winthrop  had  sent  many 
of  them  down  from  New  York,  and  he  felt 
very  grateful.  He  asked  Penelope  if  she 
had  sufficiently  thanked  him. 

' '  Why,  Middleton  dear,  he's  grateful 
to  Penelope  answered. 

She  never  confessed  that  it  was  she  her- 
self who  had  asked  for  the  ivory  brushes. 
Once  let  loose  on  that  track,  her  imagina- 
tion had  become  wildly  lawless.  She  had 
not  considered  the  rectory  gloomy,  as 
Winthrop  had  suggested;  but  there  was 
no  doubt  but  that  she  would  have  sus- 
pended pink  silk  curtains  round  Middle- 
ton's  bed  if  the  idea  had  once  occurred  to 
her.  She  had  always  had  a  secret  admi- 
ration for  velvet  coats — which  she  asso- 
ciated in  some  way  with  King  Cliarles 
the  Martyr  —  and  she  now  cherished  a 
plan  for  attiring  Middleton  in  one  (when 
he  should  be  able  to  be  attired),  and  liad 
even  selected  the  color — a  dai'k  wood 
brown.  It  would  not  do  for  church  serv- 
ices, of  course;  but  while  he  was  still  an 
invalid,  now —  And  she  lost  herself  in 
dreams  of  satin  linings.  Her  fancy,  how- 
ever, did  not  tinge  her  own  attire ;  she  was 
still  clad  in  the  green  delaine. 

On  the  day  after  the  fire  Margaret  had 
left  the  river. 

Though  otherwise  unhurt,  she  was  suf- 
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fering  from  nervous  shock,  and  knew 
that  she  should  be  of  no  use  as  a  nurse, 
at  least  for  the  present.  Dr.  Kirby  and 
Mrs.  Moore  had  reached  the  hotel,  and 
Winthrop  was  to  remain  there  with  them. 
She  could  not  travel  far,  so  she  crossed 
over  to  East  Ang-els. 

When  she  reached  the  house,  late  in 
the  evening".  Aunt  Katrina's  tearful  eyes 
and  suffering  voice  greeted  her:  "Oh, 
Margaret!  Margaret!  what  a  shock  you 
have  given  me !" 

Celestine,  however  (there  were  certain 
emergencies  when  Celestine  did  not  scru- 
ple to  interrupt  Aunt  Katrina),  appeared 
promptly  u^ow  the  scene  from  somewhere, 
took  Margaret  up  in  her  arras  as  though 
she  had  been  a  child,  and  carried  her  olf 
to  her  bedroom. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Margaret!"  she  said,  weep- 
ing over  her  one  or  two  big  tears  as  she 
laid  her  down  on  the  bed — "oh.  Miss 
Margaret!" 

"  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me, 
Minerva,  except  that  I  am  tired,"  Marga- 
ret answered. 

And  she  did  look  tired.  She  was  so 
tired  that  she  had  not  laughed  over  Celes- 
tine's  idea  of  taking  her  up  and  carrying 
her ;  she  was  glad  to  be  carried. 

But  having  shed  her  tears,  Celestine 
was  now  the  nurse  again.  "Don't  speak 
another  word,"  she  said,  peremptorily. 
And  then,  with  careful  hands,  she  un- 
dressed Margaret  and  put  her  to  bed. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day  Margaret 
was  able  to  present  herself  again  in  Aunt 
Katrina's  sitting-room. 

"Well,  I  suppose  you've  got  to  get  it 
over  some  time,"  was  Celestine's  reluctant 
assent. 

"But  how  in  the  world,  Margaret,  did 
you  ever  come  to  go  back  to  that  house 
all  alone,  late  at  night,  and  without  let- 
ting any  one  know  ?"  demanded  Aunt 
Katrina,  in  the  course  of  her  cross-exam- 
ination. "I've  tried  to  conceal  what  I 
thought  of  such  a  wild  freak — from  Bet- 
ty, for  instance.  But  it  has  been  hard 
work." 

The  unfailing  Betty  was  at  East  Angels 
again.  She  had  wished  very  much  to  go 
over  to  the  river  to  assist  poor  Penelope; 
but  Kate  had  sent  for  her — Kate  had  been 
so  much  affected  by  the  shock — and  so,  of 
course,  she  had  given  up  her  own  desire, 
and  come  down  to  stay  with  her  friend. 

"It  was  not  late,"  Margaret  answered; 
it  was  earl 3^.   I  changed  my  mind  about 


sleeping  at  the  hotel ;  I  thought  I  should 
rather  sleep  in  my  own  house,  after  all,  so 
I  went  back.  Then  when  I  found  that 
Mr.  Moore  had  already  gone  to  bed,  early 
though  it  was,  I  decided  not  to  disturb 
him." 

"What  a  piece  of  craziness,  the  whole 
affair!  And  to  think,  too,  that  at  your 
age  you  should  have  gone  wandering 
about  with  lighted  matches !  Well,  I  am 
glad  that  I  at  least  have  no  such  tastes. 
When  I  say  I  am  going  to  sleep  in  a  i^lace, 
I  sleep  there,  and  you  have  no  idea  what 
sacrifices  I  have  made  sometimes,  when 
travelling,  to  keep  my  word  —  keep  it 
merely  to  myself :  it  is  so  much  better  to 
do  what  you  say  you're  going  to,  and  not 
keep  changing  your  mind.  I  can  never 
be  thankful  enough  that  Lanse  was  not 
there ;  he  could  never  have  escaped  so  eas- 
ily as  you  did,  poor  fellow,  because  he  can 
not  walk  well  even  now.  It  really  seems 
almost  providential,  his  having  gone  off 
on  that  journey  just  at  that  time.  And 
as  to  the  Avandering  about  with  matches, 
Margaret  (for  it  all  comes  back  to  that), 
it's  an  excellent  rule  for  people  who  have 
those  manias  never  to  allow  themselves 
to  get  out  of  bed  (until  the  next  morning, 
of  course)  after  once  they're  in.  Now  do 
promise  me  that  you  will  make  it  yours, 
at  least  as  long  as  you  are  staying  here. 
Otherwise  I  shall  be  so  nervous." 

"  I  wasn't  in  bed  at  all,"  said  Marga- 
ret. 

"A  lounge  is  the  same  thing:  don't 
quibble,"  said  Aunt  Katrina,  severely. 

Here  Betty,  hurrying  in,  fell  on  Mar- 
garet's neck  and  kissed  her,  holding  her 
closely  in  her  affectionate  arms.  "Oh, 
my  dearest  child  !  restored  to  us  from  that 
dreadful  danger,  thank  God!  To  think 
how  near  you  came —  Oh,  my  dear,  dear 
girl !"  She  kissed  her  again,  and  got  out 
her  handkerchief  to  dry  her  brimming 
eyes.  "We're  going  to  have  prayers  in 
the  church,  my  dear — thanksgiving.'''' 

"What  a  pity  it  is,  Betty,  that  you  are 
so  demonstrative!  You  can  be  glad  to 
see  Margaret  without  boohooing,  can't 
you  ?  And  when  I  have  such  a  head- 
ache, too." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Kate,  I'm  sure,"  Bet- 
ty answered.  She  sat  down  on  the  sofa 
beside  Margaret;  as  there  was  a  table  in 
front  of  her  whicli  concealed  the  move- 
ment, she  put  out  her  hand  furtively  and 
took  Margaret's  in  hers,  holding  it  witli 
tenderness,  and  giving  it  every  now  and 
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then  a  gentle  pressure.  This  was  the 
first  time  she  had  seen  her  (Celestine  had 
allowed  no  one  to  cross  the  threshold) ; 
she  could  not  restrain  the  expression  of 
the  motherly  affection  she  felt  for  this 
sweet,  pale  woman  who  had  heen  so  near 
death . 

In  the  mean  while  she  talked  as  usual, 
or  rather  listened  as  usual,  to  her  dear 
Kate.  This  was  not  duplicity  on  Betty's 
part;  on  principle. she  never  opposed  Kate 
now — she  was  such  an  invalid,  poor  dear ! 
In  Betty's  secret  heart  lurked  the  settled 
conviction  that  if  Kate  would  only  "let 
her  figure  go,"  and  be  just  "natural,"  as 
she  (Betty)  was,  it  would  be  "so  much 
better  for  her."  People's  figures  altered  as 
they  grew  older ;  it  was  useless  to  say  they 
did  not.  Betty's  opinion  was  that  no  one, 
without  recourse  to  art,  could  retain  a 
good  waist  after  forty-five.  Dear  Kate 
was  over  sixty  (though  she  did  not  look 
it) ;  really  it  was  scarcely  seemly  to  be  so 
girted  in. 

If  dear  Kate  could  have  suspected  these 
opinions,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  she 
would  have  risen  from  her  couch,  figure 
and  all,  and  turned  her  uncinctured  Eliz- 
abeth bodily  from  the  room. 

On  the  fourth  day  Winthrop  came  over 
from  the  river. 

Learning  from  Celestine  that  his  aunt 
was  in  fairly  comfortable  condition  (in 
spite  of  her  "shock"),  he  had  fifteen  min- 
utes of  serious  conversation  with  her.  He 
told  the  truth  about  Lansing  Harold's  re- 
lations with  his  wife,  as  well  as  his  rela- 
tions with  another  person. 

Aunt  Katrina  was  much  overcome :  this 
time  the  "shock"  was  real.  She  cared 
more  for  Lanse  than  for  any  one.  Much 
as  she  cared  for  him,  she  had  always  ad- 
mired him  even  rnore.  She  cried — really 
cried;  her  handsome  face  became  redden- 
ed and  disfigured,  and  she  did  not  think 
of  it.  "He  was  such  a  dear  little  boy— 
my  own  dear  little  boy,"  she  said,  sobbing 
bitterly.  Then  she  rallied.  "If  he  had 
had  another  sort  of  wife,  he  would  have 
been  different." 

"  That's  what  is  always  said  about  such 
men.  In  any  case, there's  nothing  gained 
by  going  back  to  that  now." 

"J  think  something  is  gained:  justice 
is  gained — justice  for  Lanse.  And  plenty 
of  men  make  their  wives  horribly  misera- 
ble through  long  years — a  whole  lifetime 
— and  never  desert  them :  the  wives  would 
be  glad  if  they  would !    I  think  Lanse  is 


better  than  that.  And,  mark  my  words, 
Evert,  Margaret  Cruger  has  not  suffered.'^ 

"Whether  she  has  or  not,  she  is  going 
to  leave  us,  she  tells  me." 

"What?"  said  Aunt  Katrina,  quickly, 
turning  toward  him  her  altered  counte- 
nance. He  scarcely  knew  it,  with  its  red- 
dened eyes  and  slightly  spotted  look. 
Aunt  Katrina's  eyes  were  always  so  se- 
rene, her  fine  complexion  was  always  so 
white  and  smooth. 

"She  thinks  of  going  north ;  she  talks 
of  opening  that  old  house  of  hers  in  the 
country,  and  living  there." 

"And  me  ?"  said  Aunt  Katrina,  in  an- 
gry amazement.  ' '  Does  she  cut  herself 
free  from  me  in  that  way  ?  In  7ny  state  of 
health  ?" 

"It  appears  so." 

Aunt  Katrina  remained  speechless. 
Pure  dismay  was  now  conquering  every 
other  feeling. 

' '  The  truth  is,  Aunt  Katrina,  you  have 
not  been  kind  enough  to  Margaret,  ever." 

"  Kind !"  ejaculated  the  lady. 

"  No.  She  has  done  everything  for  you 
for  years,  and  you  have  constantly  ill- 
treated  her." 

' '  Ill-treated !    Good  heavens !" 

"She  has  therefore  decided — and  I  am 
not  much  surprised — that  she  would  rath- 
er have  a  home  of  her  own." 

"  And  you  abet  her  in  this  ?" 

"Not  at  all :  I  think  she  had  much  bet- 
ter stay  with  you.  I  am  only  explaining 
to  you  how  she  feels." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  care  to  under- 
stand Margaret  Cruger'' s  feelings." 

"Exactly;  you  don't.  And  therefore 
she  is  going." 

Aunt  Katrina  was  evidently  struggling 
with  her  own  thoughts.  He  left  her  to 
the  contest. 

At  last, "  Poor  child !"  she  said,  sighing, 
as  she  gently  pressed  a  handkerchief  to 
different  parts  of  her  disordered  counte- 
nance— "poor  child!" 

Winthrop  waited  for  further  develop- 
nfents:  he  knew  they  would  come. 

"It  is  natural  that  I  should  have  been 
cold  to  her,  perhaps,  feeling  as  I  did  so 
keenly  how  unqualified  she  was  to  make 
a  congenial  home  for  Lanse.  But,  as  you 
say,  probably  she  can  not  help  it;  it  is  her 
disposition:  she  was  born  so.  And  now, 
to  think  what  she  must  be  feeling.  She 
has,  in  her  way,  a  strict  conscience,  and 
to-day  she  faces  the  fact  that,  by  her  own 
utter  want  of  sympathy  (which  I  suppose 
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she  really  can  not  help),  she  has  driven 
him  away  a  second  time,  sent  him  a  sec- 
ond time  into  bad  courses.  I  realize,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  the  moment  when  I  ought 
to  do  everything  I  can  for  her,  when  I 
should  stifle  my  own  feelings,  and  treat 
her  with  the  greatest  tenderness.  Don't 
you  agree  with  me  ?" 

"  Fully.  But  even  then  I  don't  know 
that  you  can  induce  her  to  stay." 

"Really — the  more  I  think  of  it,  the 
more  sorry  I  feel  for  her.  She  is  deeply  to 
be  pitied.  I  can  imagine  how  crushed  I 
should  have  felt,  how  humiliated,  if  Pe- 
ter had  deserted  me.  But  if  he  had  done 
so,  I  should  have  gone  immediately,  of 
course,  to  stay  with  some  older  relative — 
it  is  the  only  proper  way.  You  might  rep- 
resent to  Margaret  how  much  better  it 
would  look  if  she  should  continue,  as  be- 
fore, to  reside  with  me.  To  be  sure,  she 
isn't  a  beautiful  woman  at  all — she's  by  far 
too  pale  and  thin — but  she's  rather  young, 
all  the  same,  to  live  quite  by  herself." 

"Perhaps  this  time  she  won't  take  so 
much  pains  about  the  'look'  of  anything; 
perhaps  she  will  let  people  know  the  real 
facts.  She  has  always  concealed  them 
heretofore." 

"  They  would  only  be  her  own  condem- 
nation,in  any  case;  everybody  would  per- 
fectly understand  that  it  was  some  lack  in 
/ier,"  answered  Aunt  Katrina,  with  deci- 
sion. "But  I  think  you  had  better  speak 
to  her,  and  immediately.  It  is  so  much 
more  desirable,  on  her  own  account,  that 
she  should  remain  with  me.  I  don't  fan- 
cy she  cares  much  for  you,  or  she  would 
never  have  tried  to  engage  you  to  that 
odious  Garda  Thorne;  still,  you  are  a  rel- 
ative, after  a  fashion,  and  she  ought  to 
listen  to  you.  You  might  tell  her,"  she 
added,  her  voice  falling  into  a  pathetic 
key,  "that  probably  I  shall  not  be  left  to 
her  Zo?ig." 

' '  My  dear  aunt,  you  will  outlive  us  all, " 
said  Winthrop,  rising.  "I  will  see  her, 
and  do  what  I  can,"  he  added,  as  he  left 
the  room. 

At  first  he  could  not  find  Margaret. 
She  was  not  in  any  of  the  usual  places. 
He  began  to  fear  that  she  was  in  her  own 
room,  and  that  he  should  not  find  her  at 
all.  At  last  he  met  Celestine.  "  Do  you 
know  where  Mrs.  Harold  is  ?"  he  said. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Evert,  she's  in  the  garden," 
Celestine  answered,  with  some  reluctance. 
"  I've  fixed  her  up  there  nicely  in  an  easy- 
chair  on  a  rug,  and  I've  told  everybody 


to  keep  away,  so  that  she  can  just  rest — 
that's  what  she  most  needs.  I've  let  her 
have  07ie  book — an  easy-looking  story  in 
good  print  that  didn't  seem  exciting.  And 
I'm  going  out  after  her  in  about  an  hour^ 
to  bring  her  in." 

"I  won't  be  any  more  exciting  than 
the  easy-looking  story,  Minerva ;  I  prom- 
ise you  that." 

Celestine  watched  him  go:  she  was  not 
pleased,  but  she  could  not  help  herself. 
She  shook  her  head  forebodingly,  with 
her  lips  pursed  up.  Then  she  went  about 
her  business — as  she  would  herself  have 
said. 

Margaret  was  sitting  under  the  great 
rose-tree,  in  the  easy-chair  Celestine  had 
mentioned,  a  rug  spread  under  her  feet. 
She  had  a  parasol  beside  her,  but  the  tree 
gave  a  sufficient  shade.  Over  her  head 
Celestine  had  folded  artistically  a  black 
lace  Spanish  veil.  Celestine  could  not 
help  being  artistic. 

"  I  thought  perhaps  we  should  see  you 
to-day,"  Margaret  said. 

"Yes;  it  has  not  been  possible  to  come 
before.  But  of  course  you  have  had  my 
letters  ? — I  mean  about  Mr.  Moore.  I 
have  written  twice  a  day.  Is  that  the 
book  Minerva  said  was  an  easy-looking 
one,  not  exciting — Ada7n  Bede  ?  What 
do  you  suppose  she  calls  exciting  ?" 

"The  Wide,  Wide  World,  I  presume." 

He  sat  down  on  the  bench  near  her. 
Carlos  Mateo  stalked  out  of  the  bushes  at 
a  little  distance,  surveyed  them,  and  then, 
with  great  dignity,  secluded  himself  again. 

"He  misses  Garda,"  Margaret  said. 

"  I  suppose  Garda  is  still  pursuing  her 
triumphant  career  over  there  ?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  tri- 
umphant.   She  is  very  happy." 

"That's  what  I  mean;  it's  extremely 
triumphant  to  be  so  happy,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know." 

"You  mean  you  have  never  been  ei- 
ther ? — Margaret,  I  have  come  out  here  to 
speak  about  your  going  away.  Are  you 
still  thinking  of  going  ?" 

' '  Yes ;  as  soon  as  I  am  a  little  strong- 
er." 

"Aunt  Katrina  has  sent  me  to  plead 
with  you :  of  course  that's  the  last  thing 
she  calls  it,  but  it's  pleading  all  the  same. 
I  don't  make  any  plea  for  her,  because  I 
don't  think  that,  as  far  as  you  are  concern- 
ed, she  deserves  the  least  fragment  of  one ; 
but  I  will  say  that  I  have  told  her  the 
whole  truth  about  Lanse  at  last,  and  that 
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it  lias  been  a  great  blow  to  her.  I  have 
never  seen  her  so  much  overcome.  But 
she  has  rallied,  and  has  taken  her  line. 
Her  line  is  the  tenderest  pity  for  you,  be- 
cause you  must  feel  it  all  to  be  so  entirely 
your  own  fault !  You  see  how  much  that 
allows  her?  But  she  is  so  exceedingly 
anxious,  abjectly  anxious,  to  keep  you 
with  her,  that  I  think  you  need  fear  no 
unpleasant  manifestations  of  it." 

"Aunt  Katrina  does  not  need  me  in 
reality.  And  for  myself  a  change  is  in- 
dispensable." 

"But  it  is  so  safe  for  you  here — so  quiet 
and  protected.  It  is  a  species  of  home, 
after  all.  I  like  to  see  you,  as  you  are  at 
this  moment,  sitting  in  this  old  garden; 
it  seems  to  me  so  much  pleasanter  for 
you — with  this  lovely  restful  air  to  breathe 
— than  that  bustling,  driving  New  York." 

"It  may  be  so.    But  I  need  change." 

"You  cling  to  that."  He  paused.  "I 
believe  you  simply  mean  freedom." 

"  Yes,  I  do  mean  it.  But  we  are  going 
over  the  same  ground  we  have  already 
been  over  once;  that  is  quite  useless." 

"Everything  is  changed  to  me  since 
then,"  said  Winthrop,  abruptly.  ' '  I  have 
seen  you  brought  back  from  the  very 
threshold  of  death.  I  can  not  pretend  to 
be  the  same." 

"I  am  the  same." 

"  Yes;  you  didn't  see  yourself — " 

"Don't  talk  about  it,  please.  It  is  true 
that,  personally,  I  do  not  realize  it  at  all. 
But  when  I  think  of  Mr.  Moore  I  do,  and 
it  makes  me  shudder." 

"  I  am  a  beast!"  said  Winthrop. 

She  had  put  her  head  back  against  the 
cushions  of  the  chair,  with  her  face  turn- 
ed from  him.  He  could  see  the  deep  blue 
shadows  under  her  eyes. 

"It  is  nothing;  it  is  over  now." 

' '  Why  shouldn't  you  begin  the  free- 
dom? Yes ;  but  begin  it  here,"  he  went  on, 
returning  to  his  argument.  "Aunt  Ka- 
trina has  taken  a  new  line  about  you. 
Why  shouldn't  you  take  one  about  her, 
and  about  everything  ?  The  people  here 
are  tiresome,  of  course;  but  people  are 
tiresome  everywhere,  sooner  or  later,  un- 
less one  leads  a  life  of  just  dipping  in,  nev- 
er staying  long  enough  in  any  one  place 
to  get  much  below  the  surface.  You 
could  set  up  your  own  horses,  your  own 
servants,  your  own  rooms;  you  could  re- 
arrange half  the  house  to  please  yourself; 
you  could  carry  it  all  out  calmly,  and,  as 
regards  Aunt  Katrina  at  least,  with  a  high 


hand.  She  wouldn't  make  a  murmur, 
I'm  confident.  And  you  could  easily 
take  some  j^leasant  trips  too  from  here — 
to  New  Orleans,  to  Key  West,  and  Cuba. 
There's  a  great  deal  to  see.  And  if  you 
are  tired  (as  I  should  think  you  might 
well  be)  of  always  saying  where  you  are 
going  and  where  you  have  been,  how  long 
you  have  staid  or  intend  to  stay,  and 
why,  you  could  lay  down  a  rule  that  no 
one  should  ask  you  a  question.  If  they 
should  continue  to  do  it,  you  might  throw 
something  at  them,  and  not  reply."  His 
plan  seemed  to  him  so  good  as  he  unfold- 
ed it  that  it  made  him  jocular. 

She  returned  no  answer  of  any  sort. 

"  You  don't  care  at  all  for  what  I  think 
or  wish." 

"No,  I  do  not." 

He  looked  at  her  as  she  sat  there  with 
face  averted.  His  expression  was  that  of 
angry  helplessness.  "All  I  want,"  he 
went  on,  trying  to  curb  his  irritation,  "is 
to  feel  that  you  are  safe." 

"  I  shall  be  safe  wherever  I  am." 

"No,  you  won't;  a  woman  like  you 
can  not  be  alone.  Of  course  you  will  do 
all  that  is  best  and  proper.  But  you  are 
far  too  beautiful  to  be  knocking  about  the 
world  by  yourself. " 

"Aren't  you  confusing  me  a  little  with 
Garda  ?" 

"Your  sarcasms  have  no  effect;  if  I 
were  as  innocent  in  other  matters  as  I  am 
with  regard  to  that  effulgent  young  per- 
son, I  should  be  almost  perfect.  But 
don't  let  us  speak  of  her;  I  wish  to  speak 
of  you." 

"  I  am  tired  of  the  subject."  She  look- 
ed toward  the  distant  gate  as  if  in  search 
of  Celestine. 

' '  She  won't  be  here  for  some  time  yet. 
Bear  with  me  a  little,  Margaret;  don't  be 
so  impatient  of  the  few  minutes  I  have 
secured  with  you.  What  we're  deciding 
noAV  is  important  —  your  whole  future 
course." 

"  It  is  already  decided." 

He  dashed  his  hand  down  upon  his 
knee.  "There's  no  use  trying  to  argue 
with  women.  A  woman  never  sees  the 
force  of  any  argument,  no  matter  how 
strong  it  may  be." 

"Like  our  soldiers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  she  doesn't  know  when  she's 
beaten,  I  suppose,"  Margaret  answered. 
Her  face  had  a  very  weary  look.  But 
there  were  in  it  no  indications  of  yield- 
ing. 
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"You  appear  to  be  determined  to  go," 
lie  began  again,  after  a  pause.  "  If  you 
do  go.  Aunt  Katrina  will  have  the  men- 
tal exercise  of  learning  to  get  on  without 
either  of  us." 

She  looked  up  quickly;  his  eyes  were 
turned  away  now,  straying  over  the  tan- 
gled foliage  of  the  vine-clad  crape-myr- 
tles. 

"I  am  sick  of  everything  here,"  he 
went  on  —  "East  Angels,  Gracias,  the 
whole  of  it.  If  you  are  tired  of  seeing 
the  same  feAV  people  always  day  after 
day,  what  must  I  be,  after  the  busy  life 
I  have  led  ?  There  are  two  cousins  of 
Aunt  Katrina's  who  might  come  down 
here  for  a  while;  and  I  dare  say  they 
would  come  if  I  should  ask  them.  With 
these  ladies  to  manage  the  house,  with  her 
excellent  Dr.  Reginald  and  her  devoted 
Betty,  with  Celestine  and  Looth,  Aunt 
Katrina  ought  to  be  tolerably  comforta- 
ble. For  myself  I  shouldn't  go  abroad 
again — I  leave  such  luxuries  to  Lanse;  I 
should  probably  take  up  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent some  old  business  interests,  and  em- 
ploy myself  in  that  way.  In  addition  I 
have  a  i^lmi  for  setting  up  a — I  hardly 
know  what  to  call  it — a  scientific  school, 
if  you  like,  on  a  small  scale ;  it  should  be 
for  students  who  haven't  much  money. 
But  I  should  be  a  student  with  them  my- 
self." 

Margaret  had  listened  with  keen  atten- 
tion. But  she  did  not  answer  immedi- 
ately; when  she  did  reply,  she  spoke  qui- 
etly, almost  indifferently.  "Yes, I  should 
think  you  would  be  glad  to  go  north 
again,  you  have  been  tied  down  here  so 
long.  I  am  sure  we  can  assume  now  that 
there  is  no  present  danger  in  Aunt  Katri- 
na's case.  Both  of  us  certainly  were  not 
needed  for  her,  and  therefore,  as  you  did 
not  speak  of  going,  I  thought  I  could.  But 
now  that  you  have  spoken,  now  that  I  see 
you  do  wish  to  go,  I  feel  differently;  I 
give  you  the  chance.  The  change  I  wish- 
ed for  I  will  create  here.  I  will  create  it 
by  buying  this  house  frcTm  you;  that  will 
be  a  change;  I  can  amuse  myself  restor- 
ing it — if  one  can  say  that,  when  it's  not 
a  church." 

"  You  would  do  that  ?"  said  Winthrop, 
eagerly.  Then  he  colored.  ' '  I  see ;  it 
means  that  you  will  stay  if  7  will  go !" 

"  It  means,  I  think,  that  both  of  us  can 
not  go — that  is,  ought  not;  and  as  you  are 
the  man,  and  therefore  more  tired  of  the 
dullness  than  I  am,  probably,  I  give  you 


the  opportunity.  I  shall  do  very  well 
here  if  I  have  the  place  to  think  about;  I 
shall  have  the  old  fields  cultivated;  per- 
haps I  shall  start  a  new  orange  grove.  Of 
course  I  shall  lose  some  money;  but  I  can 
employ  the  negroes  about  here,  and  I  shall 
like  that.  As  to  the  household  arrange- 
ments. Aunt  Katrina  would  be  staying 
with  me,  not  I  with  her;  that  would  make 
everything  different." 

"Yes;  I  could  not  come  here  as  I  do 
now,  bag  and  baggage." 

"  I  should  not  ask  you,"  she  answered, 
smiling.  "I  believe  in  your  heart  you 
like  no  woman  to  lead  a  really  independ- 
ent life." 

"You're  right,  I  do  not.    They're  not 
fitted  for  it." 
"Oh—" 

"And  they're  not  happy  in  it." 

"It's  so  good  of  you  to  think  of  our 
happiness." 

"All  this  is  of  no  consequence,  Marga- 
ret ;  it's  quite  beside  the  mark.  The  real 
issue  is  this :  if  I  stay,  you  go ;  if  I  go, 
you  will  stay." 

"I  thought  you  didn't  like  repetitions; 
you're  always  so  severe  on  poor  Aunt 
Betty  when  she  indulges  in  a  few." 

"You've  got  the  upper  hand,  and  you 
know  it,  and  are  glorying,"  he  said,  sul- 
lenly. 

"  Glorying!"  said  Margaret,  with  a  sud- 
den drop  in  her  voice. 

"  I  am  always  the  one  to  tire  you,  and 
use  you  up;  and  I  never  mean  to;  it's  a 
fatality." 

"  If  you  would  mind  your  words,  you 
wouldn't  tire  me.  I  am  tired ;  let  us  say 
no  more  about  it;  let  us  call  it  finished." 

"You  mean  my  going  ?" 

"Yes;  and  my  having  the  house." 

"I  would  do  a  great  deal  to  keep  you 
here,  there's  no  doubt  of  that.  If  I  must, 
I  must,  I  suppose;  you  may  have  the 
place,  though  I'm  fond  of  it  still." 

"  It  must  be  quite  fair  ?"  she  said,  look- 
ing at  him  hesitatingly. 

"  You  mean  that  I  am  not  to  come  back 
here  and  hang  about  in  the  neighborhood? 
Oh,  rest  content;  I've  had  enough  of  the 
Seminole  to  last  me  a  lifetime.  And  De 
Torrez  would  not  let  me  in  at  Madam  Gi- 
ron's." 

"How  is  he  ?" 

"He's  well;  he  has  taken  to  farming; 
he  is  trying  to  make  some  money  for  his 
aunt.  He  will  make  no  money.  But  pos- 
sibly his  responsibilities — he  takes  them 
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very  seriously,  though  he  stands  about  the 
fields  in  the  same  tight  polished  boots — 
possibly  they  may  help  him  to  forget 
Garda." 

"He  will  never  forget  her,  I  fear." 

"You  are  not  going  to  allow  me  the 
least  delay,  I  am  already  sure  of  that,"  he 
went  on,  giving  no  more  thought  to  the 
poor  Ernesto. 

' '  I  should  rather  that  it  would  be  soon. " 

"Of  course."  He  got  up.  "How  you 
hate  me!"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone.  "You 
wouldn't  do  me  an  injury;  but  you  can 
not  forget.  I  don't  wonder  at  it;  you've 
been  a  martyr  to  a  bad  husband,  to  your 
own  ideas  of  loyalty  to  him,  and  I  for 
years  have  done  everything  I  could  to 
make  your  life  harder,  more  desolate,  even 
than  it  Avas." 

Margaret  looked  steadily  down,  her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  fringe  of  the  wrap 
thrown  round  her. 

"  But  you  will  let  me  try  to  atone?"  he 
went  on. 

The  gate  clicked;  Celestine  was  coming 
toward  them. 

"It  shall  be  as  you  have  decided,"  he 
said,  hastening  his  words.  "And  it  is 
wiser;  I  know  that  better  than  you  do. 
For  myself,!  shall  go  to  work;  a  man  can 
always  do  that.  I  won't  stop  longer 
now." 

He  walked  toward  the  gate  with  rapid 
step;  it  closed  behind  him.  Celestine, 
coming  up,  found  her  patient  looking 
anything  bat  rested.  The  next  moment 
she  put  her  hand  over  her  eyes;  physical 
weakness  had  conquered  her. 

"Just  what  I  expected;  men  haven't  a 
spark  of  gumption,"  said  Celestine,  indig- 
nantly. ' '  He  might  have  seen  you  weren't 
fit  for  talking;  anybody  could  have  seen. 
There,  Miss  Margaret,  there ;  don't  feel  so 
bad,  you'll  soon  be  stronger  now."  And 
Celestine  put  one  arm  round  her  charge 
tenderl}^. 

The  touch  made  Margaret's  tears  flow 
faster;  leaning  her  head  against  her  faith- 
ful New  England  friend,  she  cried  and 
cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  You're  clean  tuckered  out,  I  declare," 
said  Celestine,  half  crying  lierself.  "  Ev- 
erybody plagues  you — I  never  see  the  like ! 
And  they  all  seem  to  think  they've  got  a 
right  to.  Just  get  real  mad,  now.  Miss 
Margaret,  for  once ;  and  stay  so.  My ! 
wouldn't  they  be  surprised  ?" 

Margaret  began  at  length  to  dry  her 
eyes. 


"Well,  now,  it  done  you  good,  after 
all,  I  expect,  just  to  let  it  all  out,"  said  Ce- 
lestine, encouragingly.  ' '  Come  in,  now ; 
come  in  to  the  house,  my  lamb,  and  let 
me  put  you  to  bed ;  you're  fit  for  no  other 
place  this  day,  or  my  name's  not  Poin- 
dexter."  It  was  the  only  time  Minerva 
had  been  known  to  use  a  term  of  endear- 
ment. 

Winthrop  went  back  to  the  river  early 
the  next  morning,  and  remained  there 
with  Mr.  Moore  until  the  return  to  the 
Gracias  rectory.    Then  he  went  north. 

Soon  afterward  Aunt  Katrina  an- 
nounced that  he  had  begun  to  interest 
himself  again  "in  iron." 

"  The  last  thing  I  should  have  suggest- 
ed for  him,"  remarked  Dr.  Kirby,  dryly. 
"Why  didn't  he  try  oil  ?" 

"Oh,  but  oil  is  so  disagreeable,  it  has- 
such  an  odor,"  said  Aunt  Katrina,  remon- 
stratingly.  "And  they  say  it's  going  all 
over  the  world,  too,  in  those  blue  barrels, 
and  the  odor  is  known  as  '  the  American 
smell' — dreadful !" 

"I  was  alluding  to  disposition,  my  dear 
madam." 

"Oh — iron?  yes;  disposition?  What 
has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  You  are  so 
clever  that  it  is  sure  to  be  something 
good,"  said  Katrina,  in  her  agreeable,  if 
somewhat  thick-headed,  way. 

"Should  I  send  yoii  to  the  Graces,  mad- 
am, to  learn  anything  ?  Mr.  Winthrop 
seems  to  me  to  possess  already  quite  enough 
firmness,  without  recourse  to  the  firmest 
of  our  metals  as  a  background." 

"Background  ? — excellent.  I  shall  tell 
him  that.  His  mine,  you  know,"  said 
Katrina. 

This  was  three  months  before.  Marga- 
ret was  now  the  owner  of  East  Angels. 

On  the  evening  when  she  had  returned 
from  the  landing  with  her  ferns,  and  had 
found  Dr.  Kirby  talking  with  Aunt  Katri- 
na, she  went  to  her  own  room ;  here  she 
threw  ofi'  the  long,  closely  fitting  over- 
garment of  dark  silk,  and  gave  it  and  the 
Gaihsborough  hat  to  her  maid.  She  liad 
a  maid  now. 

"If  you  please,  Mrs.  Harold,  there  are 
seven  letters  for  you  to-night;  they  are 
on  the  dressing-table." 

' '  Very  well ;  you  need  not  wait,  Hes- 
ter; I  shall  not  need  you  at  present." 

The  woman  went  out  with  noiseless 
step.  Margaret  turned  over  the  letters, 
glancing  at  the  superscriptions  rather  lan- 
guidly.   Three  of  them  she  was  sure,  from 
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the  look  of  the  handwriting— a  profession- 
al hand,  not  a  private  one— contained  cir- 
culars, probably  appeals  for  some  charita- 
ble object.  Not  infrequently,  too,  she  re- 
ceived letters  from  those  desultory  but  ar- 
dently occupied  persons  who  write  letters 
to  all  sorts  of  people  they  do  not  know, 
a  branch  of  the  mania  being  writing  to 
newspapers — one  of  her  remaining  letters 
she  thought  belonged  to  this  class;  her 
name,  as  subscriber,  on  the  books  of  many 
charitable  and  educational  societies  drew 
down  upon  her  this  correspondence.  She 
did  not  care  much  for  what  the  mails 
brought  her  at  present,  excepting  Garda's 
short  and  rapturous  notes  with  various 
foreign  headings.  Winthrop  had  ceased 
to  write  of  late,  as  she  did  not  answer  his 
letters. 

But  the  last  envelope  of  the  pile — it  is 
always  the  last  letter  that  strikes  the  blow 
— was  inscribed  in  a  handwriting  that 
made  her  heart  stop  beating.  "Mrs.  Lan- 
sing Harold"  was  scrawled  there,  in  rath- 
er large,  rough  letters.  And  within,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  page — there  were 
only  two  filled — the  same  name  was  sign- 
ed without  the  "Mrs." 

Lanse  had  come  back  to  America,  He 
was  coming  back  to  Florida,  He  was  on 
his  way  at  that  moment  to  Fernandina, 
having  selected  that  place  because  he  had 
learned  that  she  had  "burned  down  the 
house  on  the  j)oint,"  which,  he  thought 
she  would  allow  him  to  say,  was  "incon- 
siderate." He  had  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  take  her  by  surprise.  He  would  go  to 
Fernandina,  and  wait  there.  He  was  a 
cripple,  indeed,  this  time,  and  forever. 
No  hope  of  a  cure,  as  there  had  been  be- 
fore. It  wasn't  paralysis;  it  was  some- 
thing w^ith  a  long  name,  which  apparent- 
ly meant  that  he  was  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  bed,  with  the  occasional  varia- 
tion of  an  arm-chair.  Tliis  last  journey 
of  liis  abroad  had  been  a  huge  mistake 
from  beginning  to  end  (the  only  one  he 
had  ever  made — he  must  say  that).  But 
he  didn't  suppose  she  would  care  to  hear 
the  particulars,  and  he  should  much  pre- 
fer that  she  should  not  hear  them;  it 
wasn't  a  subject  for  her.  He  had  come 
home  this  time  for  good  and  all.  It  would 
never  be  possible  for  him  to  run  away 
again ;  she  might  depend  upon  that.  In 
sucli  afflictions  2^  man,  of  course,  counted 
upon  his  wife.  But  he  wished  to  be  per- 
fectly reasonable,  and  therefore  he  would 
live  wherever  she  pleased — with  his  nurses, 


his  water-pillows,  and  his  back  rest;  yes, 
he  had  come  to  that.  At  present  it  wasn't 
at  all  clear  to  him  what  he  was  going  to 
do  to  amuse  himself.  He  could  use  his 
hands,  and  he  had  thought  of  learning  to 
make  fish  nets.  But  perhaps  she  could 
think  of  something  better?  And  then, 
with  a  forcible  allusion  to  the  difficulties 
of  his  present  progress  southward,  and  a 
characteristic  summing  up  of  the  merits 
of  the  hotel  where  he,  with  his  two  at- 
tendants, was  resting  for  a  day,  the  short 
two  pages  ended,  ended  abruptly  with  his 
name. 

His  wife  had  sunk  into  a  chair;  she  sat 
staring  at  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVII, 

It  was  a  week  later,  Margaret  had 
gone  out  to  walk  on  the  pine-barrens. 

She  had  walked  far,  though  her  step 
had  been  slow.  It  seemed  to  her  that  her 
step  would  always  be  slow  now ;  her  effort 
must  be  to  keep  it  steady.  At  length  she 
reached  a  i^oint  where  there  rose  on  the 
broad  green  level  a  little  mound-like  isl- 
and of  a  different  growth.  Its  top  was 
covered  with  palmetto-trees;  they  were 
leaning  forward,  looking  about,  and  toss- 
ing up  their  beautiful  plumes  against  the 
sky  after  their  usual  fashion.  She  made 
her  way  to  the  summit.  Though  the  height 
of  the  little  hill  was  low,  the  view  one  ob- 
tained there  was  extensive,  like  that  from 
a  small  light-house  in  the  midst  of  a  wide 
salt-marsh.  Where  she  stood  there  was  a 
cleared  space — the  ground  had  been  burn- 
ed over  not  long  before.  On  this  brown 
surface  the  crosiers  of  new  ferns  were 
shooting  up  gayly  and  unrolling  them- 
selves; and  when  tired  of  the  broad  bar- 
ren, her  eyes  rested  on  their  little  fresh 
stalks,  green  and  woolly,  though  she  no 
longer  stooped  to  gather  them.  She  did 
not  come  home  now  laden  with  flowers 
and  vines  to  plant  in  the  old  East  Angels 
garden.  The  life  she  had  been  trying  to 
build  up  there,  to  make  in  some  degree  in- 
teresting for  herself,  as  well  as  beneficial 
to  the  freed,  rather  mystified,  and  wholly 
idle  negroes,  whose  cabins  stood  near  the 
old  fields  which  were  now  her  own — this 
life  had  been  suddenly  stopped.  A  com- 
pletely different  one  was  demanding  her. 
She  had  been  very  free,  but  now  she  was 
called  back — called  back  to  the  duties  of 
a  wife  whose  husband  is  an  invalid ;  one 
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who  did  not  require,  it  was  true,  the  per- 
sonal ministrations  of  a  nurse,  but  who 
expected  a  constant  presence,  a  peculiar 
obedience  and  deference,  which  kept  a 
hold  upon  all  the  hours,  and  most  of  the 
little  hopes  and  tastes  as  well,  and  virtu- 
ally blighted  them. 

Oh,  blessed,  twice  blessed,  are  the  wo- 
men who  have  no  very  deep  feelings  of 
any  kind !  they  are  so  much  happier,  and 
they  are  also  better !  This  was  what  she 
was  saying  to  herself  over  and  over  again, 
as,  with  one  arm  round  a  slender  tree,  so 
that  she  could  lean  her  head  against  it,  she 
stood  there  alone  on  the  palmetto  island, 
looking  over  the  plain.  Not  to  care  in 
reality  very  deeply,  too  deeply,  for  any- 
thing or  any  one,  and  with  that  to  be  kind 
and  gentle — this  was  by  far  the  happiest 
nature  for  women  to  have,  and  of  such 
the  good  were  made.  Mothers  should  pray 
for  this  disposition  for  their  daughters. 
Anything  else  led  to  bitter  pain. 

She  thought  of  her  own  mother,  of 
whom  she  had  no  recollection.  "If  you 
had  lived,  mother,  perhaps  I  should  have 
been  saved  from  this;  perhaps  I  should 
not  now  be  so  wretched."  This  was  her 
silent  cry. 

She  heard  a  sound ;  some  one  was  com- 
ing through  the  high  bushes  below.  A  mo- 
ment more,  and  the  person  appeared.  It 
was  Evert  Winthrop. 

' '  You  ?"  she  said,  breathlessly.  ' '  When 
did  you  come  ?  And  how  could  you  know 
where  I  was  ?" 

"For  once  I've  been  fortunate;  I  have 
never  been  so  before  where  you  were  con- 
cerned. I  reached  East  Angels  an  hour 
ago;  Celestine  said  you  were  out  on  the 
barren  somewhere,  and  Telano  happened 
to  know  the  road  you  had  taken.  Then  I 
met  some  negro  children  who  had  seen 
you  pass ;  and,  further  on,  a  boy  who  knew 
you  had  come  this  way:  he  brought  me 
here.  But  I  saw  you  a  mile  off  myself  ;♦ 
you  are  very  conspicuous  in  that  light 
dress  on  the  top  of  this  mound." 

"We  had  no  idea  you  were  coming," 
she  began,  trying  to  collect  herself. 

"  I  couldn't  let  you  know  beforehand, 
because  I  came  myself  as  quickly  as  a  let- 
ter could  have  come.  As  soon  as  I  knew 
you  would  need  help,  I  started." 

"Help  ?" 

"  Yes;  about  Lanse." 
"Lanse  is  not  here," 
"Oh,  I  know  where  he  is;  he  is  in  Fer- 
nandina;  established  there  in  the  best 


rooms  the  hotel  affords,  with  three  at- 
tendants, and  everything  comfortable. 
But  this  time  he  did  not  tell  me  all  his 
plans,  confidingly,  as  before;  he  arrived 
in  New  York,  staid  there  a  few  days,  and 
then  came  on  southward,  without  letting 
me  know  a  word  of  it.  I  heard  of  him, 
though,  almost  immediately,  and  I  started 
at  once." 

Margaret  did  not  reply. 

"You  will  need  help,"  he  went  on. 

"No,  I  think  not." 

' '  Then  he  has  not  written  to  you  ? — has 
made  no  demands  ?  I  shall  think  better 
of  him  than  I  had  expected  to  think,  if 
that  is  the  case.  I  supposed,  from  his  com- 
ing directly  south,  that  he  had  intentions 
of  molesting  you." 

"It  would  not  be  molesting." 
Has  he  written  to  you  ?" 

"Yes." 

"What  demands,  then,  does  he  make — 
is  it  money  ?" 

"He  wishes  me  to  come  back  to  him, 
as  I  did  before.  But  he  will  live  wher- 
ever I  prefer  to  live.  He  is  quite  willing 
to  leave  the  choice  of  the  place  to  me." 
She  spoke  slowly,  as  though  she  were  re- 
peating something  she  had  been  trying  to 
learn. 

' '  Very  good.  I  suppose  you  told  him 
that  wherever  you  might  prefer  to  live, 
there  would  at  least  be  no  place  there  for 
Lansing  Harold?" 

' '  I  haven't  told  him  anything  yet.  He 
was  willing  to  wait — he  wrote  that  he 
would  give  me  a  month." 

"A  month  for  what  ?" 

"For  my  answer,"  she  said,  drearily. 

"It  won't  take  a  month.  That  is  what 
I  have  come  down  for — to  answer  in  your 
place." 

She  now  began  to  look  for  the  best  way 
to  descend. 

' '  I  sent  the  boy  who  brought  me  here 
to  East  Angels  for  the  phaeton;  it  will 
come  before  long ;  you  won't  have  to  walk 
back.  Now,  Margaret,  let  us  have  no 
mof e  useless  words ;  of  course  you  do  not 
dream  of  doing  as  Lanse  wishes  ?" 

"Yes,  I  think  I  shall  do  it." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  wish 
to  go  back  to  tliat  man — after  all  he  has 
done  ?" 

"  I  do  not  wish  to.    But  I  must." 

"You  sliall  not!"  he  burst  out.  His 
face,  usuallj^  so  calm,  was  surprising!}' 
altered ;  it  was  reddened  and  darkened. 

"Nothing  you  can  say  will  make  any 
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difference,"  she  answered,  in  the  same 
monotonous  tone.  Even  his  rage  could 
not  alter  the  helpless  melancholy  of  her 
voice. 

' '  Do  you  think  he  deserves  it — deserves 
anything-  ?  You  actually  put  a  premium 
on  loose  conduct.  You  reward  him  for 
it,  while — while  other  men,- who  are  try- 
ing, at  least,  to  lead  decent  lives,  are  thrust 
aside." 

"He  is  my  husband." 

"  So  good  a  one !" 

"That  has  nothing  to  .do  with  it." 
Nothing  V 

"No;  not  with  my  duty." 

' '  I  believe  you  have  lost  your  wits ;  you 
are  demented,"  he  said,  violently. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  ujere  demented!  Then 
my  troubles  would  be  over." 

The  despair  of  these  words  softened  him. 
She  had  turned  away;  he  followed  her. 
"Margaret,  listen  to  reason.  In  some 
cases  it  is  right  that  a  wife  should  go 
back  to  her  husband,  almost  no  matter 
what  he  has  done.  But  yours  is  not  one 
of  them.    It  would  kill  you." 

"No  more  than  it  did  before."  She 
began  to  walk  about  the  space  of  open 
ground  restlessly. 

"But  it's  worse  for  you  now." 

"It's  exactly  the  same." 

"He  left  you  a  second  time." 

"I  have  only  to  thank  him  for  that, 
haven't  I  ?  I  am  so  much  happier  when 
he  is  away.  Over  on  the  river — when  I 
found  that  he  had  gone,  that  it  was  really 
true — I  could  scarcely  hide  my  joy ;  I  had 
to  hide  myself  to  do  it.  It  was  the  rapt- 
ure of  being  free." 

"The  law,  you  know,  would  free  you 
forever." 

"I  shall  never  take  advantage  of  it." 
"Do  you  think  you  know  better  than 
the  law  ?" 

"Yes;  the  law  only  knows  part  of  the 
truth.    The  plea  would  not  do  for  me." 

"This  is  i)ure  excitement.  Woman- 
like, you  have  wrought  yourself  up  to 
this  new  view;  but  it  is  without  a  grain 
of  foundation  in  either  justice  or  common- 
sense." 

"It  isn't  a  new  view.  I  have  always 
known  what  I  should  do.  That  was  the 
reason  I  wished  to  keep  the  house  on  the 
river — so  that  it  could  be  ready  in  case  he 
should  come  back.  For  I  felt  that  he 
might  come  at  any  time.  I  was  never  de- 
ceived about  his  getting  well.  I  have 
thought  it  all  over  again  and  again ;  there 


isn't  a  loop-hole  of  escape  for  me.  Let  us 
say  no  more." 

"I  shall  say  a  great  deal  more." 

She  put  out  both  hands  toward  him, 
with  a  desperate  repelling  gesture.  ' '  Oh, 
leave  me!"  she  cried. 

"I  shall  not  leave  you  until  you  have 
given  me  an  explanation  that  is  reason- 
able ;  so  far,  you  have  not  done  it.  Time 
and  time  again  you  have  put  me  off.  To- 
day you  shall  not." 

Her  own  cry  had  seemed  to  restore 
to  her  her  self-control,  and  his  words 
strengthened  it.  "Very  well,"  she  said. 
She  folded  her  arms  in  her  mantle. 
"What  explanations  do  you  wish?"  she 
asked,  coldly. 

"Why  are  you  going  back  to  Lansing 
Harold,  when  you  are  not  in  the  least 
forced  to  go  ?" 

' '  I  am  forced ;  my  marriage  forces  me. " 

"Not  after  the  ill  treatment  you  have 
received  from  him." 

"He  has  never  ill-treated  me  person- 
ally; in  many  ways  he  has  never  been 
unkind ;  many  men  called  good  husbands 
are  much  more  so.  He  does  not  drink. 
If  he  drank,  that  would  be  an  excuse  for 
me — an  excuse  to  leave  him ;  but  he  does 
not.  I  have  never  had  a  fear  of  that  sort. 
He  has  never  struck  me  or  threatened  me 
in  his  life.  And  I  have  no  children  to 
think  of — whether  his  influence  over  them 
would  be  bad.  That  too  would  have  been 
an  excuse;  but  it  can  not  be  mine.  He 
leaves  me  my  personal  liberty,  as  he  left 
it  to  me  before.  In  addition,  he  is  now 
hopelessly  crippled — he  has  sent  me  his 
physician's  letter  to  prove  it;  his  case  is 
there  pronounced  a  life-long  one;  he  will 
never  walk,  or  be  any  better  than  he  is 
now.  Are  these  explanations  suiiicient  ? 
or  do  you  require  more  ?" 

"No  explanations  can  ever  be  suffi- 
cient," Winthrop  answered.  He  stood 
looking  at  her.  "  Oh,  Margaret,  it  is  such 
a  fearful  sacrifice!"  He  had  abandoned 
for  the  moment  both  his  anger  and  his  ef- 
forts at  argument  with  her. 

' '  Yes ;  but  that  is  what  life  is,  isn't  it  ?'^ 
she  said,  her  voice  trembling  a  little  in 
spite  of  herself. 

"No,  it's  not.  And  it  shouldn't  be. 
Why  should  an  utterly  selhsh  man  of 
that  kind,  who  has  forfeited  every  claim 
upon  you  a  hundred  times  over  —  why 
should  he  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  you,  to 
wither  your  Avhole  existence  ?  Yes;  I  am 
beginning  again,  I  know  it;  but  I  can 
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not  help  it!  It  is  true  that  I  have  al- 
Avays  talked  against  separations — preach- 
ed against  them.  But  that  was  before  my 
own  feelings  were  brouglit  in,  and  it 
makes  a  wonderful  difference !  When  a 
woman  you  care  for  is  at  the  mercy  of  a 
bad  man,  you  take  a  different  view.  And 
you  want  to  seize  your  old  preaching- 
self,  and  knock  him  against  the  wall !  It 
is  not  right  that  you  should  go  back  to 
Lanse;  it  is  wicked,  as  murder  is  wicked. 
He  does  not  strike  you — that  may  be ;  but 
the  life  will  kill  you  just  as  surely  as 
though  he  should  give  you  every  day, 
with  his  own  hand,  a  dose  of  slow  poison. 
You  have  an  excessively  sensitive  and 
nervous  disposition  —  you  pretend  you 
have  not,  but  you  have;  you  would  not 
be  able  to  throw  it  off — the  yoke  he  would 
put  upon  you ;  you  would  not  be  able  to 
rise  above  it,  become  indifferent  to  it.  You 
are  not  physically  strong — it  would  wear 
upon  you,  wear  you  out  at  last;  you 
would  die,  and  he  would  live  on !  And, 
besides,  remember  this :  it  isn't  as  though 
he  really  depended  upon  you  for  personal 
care;  he  doesn't  need  you,  as  far  as  that 
goes ;  he  says  so.  Grive  him  your  money, 
if  you  like;  give  him  houses  and  nurses 
and  servants,  every  luxury,  all  you  have. 
But  do  not,  do  not  give  him  yourself," 

She  remained  silent.  She  had  steeled 
herself,  so  it  seemed,  against  anything  he 
could  say, 

"You  are  counting  the  minutes  before 
the  phaeton  comes,"  he  went  on;  "that  is 
your  only  thought — to  get  away.  Very 
well,  then,  you  shall  have  the  whole, 
which  otherwise  I  would  have  kept  from 
you:  I  love  you,  Margaret;  I  have  loved 
you  for  a  long  time.  If  it  is  horrible  to 
you  that  I  should  say  it,  and  force  you, 
too,  to  hear,  bear  this  in  mind:  though  I 
say  it,  I  ask  for  nothing,  I  do  not  put  my- 
self forward.  I  tell  you  because  I  want 
you  to  understand  how  near  your  best  in- 
terests are  to  me — how  I  consider  them. 
I  deserve  some  mercy.  I  have  tried  hard 
to  hold  myself  in  check — did  I  say  a  word 
all  that  night  in  the  swamp  ?  You  may 
imagine  whether  I  am  happy,  loving  you 
hopelessly  as  I  do.  It  began  long  ago; 
when  I  thought  I  disliked  you  so  bitterly, 
that  was  the  beginning;  it  was  a  dislike, 
or  rather  a  x>ain,  which  came  from  your 
being  (as  I  then  supposed  you  were)  so 
different  from  the  sweet  woman  it  seemed 
to  me  you  ought  to  be — ought  to  be  with 
that  face  and  voice.    I  watched  you;  I 


was  very  severe  in  all  I  said  of  you ;  but 
all  the  time  I  loved  you :  it  was  stronger 
than  I.  I  feel  no  shame  in  telling  it;  it 
has  made  me  a  better  man — not  so  cold, 
not  so  hard,  not  so  sure  of  my  own  infal- 
lible perfection!  And  now,  if  you  will 
only  tell  me  that  you  won't  go  back  to 
Lanse,  I  will  go.  And  I  will  stay  away, 
too,  I  will  not  try  to  see  you,  I  will  not 
even  write.  And  this  shall  last  as  long  as 
you  say,  Margaret — for  years;  even  al- 
ways, if  it  must  be  so.  What  can  I  do  or 
say  more  ?" 

She  had  stood  perfectly  still,  looking  at 
the  ground,  while  he  poured  forth  these 
urgent  words :  she  might  have  been  a 
statue. 

"There's  an  icy  stubbornness  about 
you,"  he  began  again.  "What  is  it  I 
ask  ?  One  promise,  and  for  your  own 
good  too,  and  then  I  go  out  into  the 
world  again,  bearing  my  pain  as  best  I 
can,  leaving  you  behind,  and  free.  I 
don't  believe  you  know  what  that  pain  is, 
because  I  don't  believe  you  know,  or  can 
understand  even,  how  much  I  love  you. 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  put  it  into  words 
—I  am  no  longer  a  boy ;  and  yet  it  is  very 
beautiful  to  me  too.  I  had  no  idea  I 
could  love  in  that  way — an  unreasoning, 
headlong  feeling.  There's  no  extravagant 
thing,  Margaret — such  as  I  have  always 
laughed  at — that  I  would  not  do  at  this 
moment.  And  to  feel  your  cheek  against 
mine— I  would  die  to-morrow," 

He  had  not  moved  toward  her,  but  she 
shrank  back  even  from  his  present  dis- 
tance. White-faced,  with  frightened 
eyes,  she  turned ;  she  looked  as  if  she  were 
going  to  rush  away  like  a  hunted  hare. 

' '  Don't  go.  I  will  not  say  another 
word.  I  only  wished  you  to  know  how 
it  was  with  me ;  it  is  better  that  you  should 
know.  Don't  try  to  go  down  on  that  side ; 
this  is  the  best  way." 

He  wished  to  help  her,  but  she  would 
not  allow  it.  She  pushed  the  close  bushes 
aside  herself  Avith  trembling  hands,  and 
mav5e  her  way  through  them  alone.  They 
reached  the  barren  and  stood  waiting; 
the  phaeton  was  in  sight. 

' '  I  can  not  bear  to  see  you  so  frighten- 
ed," he  said. 

"I  believe  you  are  sorry  for  me,"  he 
went  on — his  voice  was  gentle  now.  ' '  And 
that  is  why  you  are  afraid  to  speak — lest 
you  should  show  it." 

She  gave  him  one  quick  glance;  her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
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"That  is  it,  you  are  sorry.  I  thank 
you  for  that;  and  I  shall  think  from  it 
that  you  have  forgiven  me  those  years 
when  I  made  your  life  so  hard — that,  at 
least,  you  no  longer  hate  me." 

The  phaeton  was  rapidly  approaching 
now. 

"I  am  going  to  trust  you,  Margaret; 
and  I  helieve  that  I  can.  You  will  not 
speak.  You  think  I  ought  not  to  have 
spoken.  But  if  I  leave  you — go  away  and 
do  not  return — perhaps  you  will  do — at 
least  it  will  he  showing  you  that  I  am  in 
earnest,  that  I  will,  and  can,  keep  my 
promise." 

The  phaeton  drew  up  hefore  them ;  Te- 
lano,  and  the  little  hlack  boy  who  had  act- 
ed as  messenger,  jumj^ed  out. 

"You  must  not  come  with  me,"  she 
murmured. 

"You  are  to  drive,  Telano,"  Winthrop 
said,  as  he  helped  her  take  her  place ;  "I 
shall  walk." 

He  stood  there ;  the  phaeton  disappear- 
ed among  the  pines.  The  little  darky 
was  perched,  in  some  Avay  best  known  to 
himself,  on  the  seat  with  Telano,  behind; 
take  it  altogether,  the  two  drives  and  the 
dimes  he  had  received,  it  was  the  happiest 
day  of  his  life. 

Winthrop  walked  northward. 


CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

"I  SAID  I  would  not  write.  And  I  will 
not,  after  I  once  know  that  your  definite 
refusal  has  been  sent.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  I  am  asking  much ;  it  can  not  long 
be  kept  a  secret  in  any  case,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, should  not  be.  I  wish  you  would  let 
Aunt  Katrina  write  me  all  that  has  hap- 
pened; she  won't  do  yoii  any  too  much 
justice — you  can  be  sure  of  that.  I  left 
Gracias  that  same  day,  as  I  said  I  would. 
I  have  come  back  here  and  am  going  on 
with  all  my  usual  occupations.  It's  dull 
work,  but  I  can  keep  at  it." 

This  letter  of  Winthrop's  was  from  New 
York.  He  had  been  there  two  weeks, 
and  there  were  now  but  ten  days  left  of 
the  month  which  Margaret  had  said  her 
husband  had  allowed  for  her  answer.  He 
did  not  speak  of  this  in  his  letter.  But  it 
occupied  all  his  thoughts. 

On  the  day  when  he  could  have  had  a 
reply  from  East  Angels,  there  was  no  let- 
ter from  the  South.    He  waited  twenty- 
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four  hours  to  allow  for  delays  or  acci- 
dent. 

Still  nothing. 

Margaret  did  not  then  intend  to  reply; 
it  was  a  case  where  she  would  have  writ- 
ten immediately  (or  asked  Aunt  Katrina  to 
write),  if  she  had  intended  to  reply  at  all. 

' '  I  am  not  worthy  even  to  be  spoken  to, 
it  seems;  I  am  the  mud  under  her  feet. 
But  it  shall  not  be  so  easy  as  she  thinks!" 

He  took  the  next  train  bound  for  Wash- 
ington, Richmond,  and  the  St.  John's 
River.  It  was  the  third  time  he  had 
made  the  long  journey  within  the  space 
of  four  weeks. 

He  was  in  such  a  fever  now — fever  of 
irritation  and  anxiety — that  he  did  not 
any  longer  try  to  keep  up  his  trust  in  her, 
to  be  certain,  as  he  had  endeavored  to 
be  during  the  intervening  time,  that  she 
had  been  influenced  by  what  he  had  said, 
or  by  her  own  more  deliberate  reflec- 
tions, and  that  in  any  case,  whether  he 
was  to  be  informed  of  it  or  kept  in  igno- 
rance, she  was  not  going  back  to  Lanse. 
It  now  seemed  to  him  possible  that,  in 
her  strange  self-sacrificing  sense  of  duty, 
she  might  go.  And  he  ground  his  teeth 
at  the  thought. 

The  leisurely  train  was  crossing  the 
pine  lands  of  North  Carolina,  making 
such  long  waits  at  grassy  little  stations  to 
take  on  w^ood  that  those  passengers  who 
had  a  taste  for  botany  had  time  to  explore 
the  surrounding  country  for  flowers.  A 
new  thought  came  to  him:  it  was  that  he 
need  not  have  counted  so  carefully  the 
days  of  the  month,  or  depended  upon 
that.  Perhaps  she  had  not  waited  for 
the  whole  time  to  pass;  perhaps  she  had 
gone  to  Fernandina,  was  already  there. 

"But  in  that  case  Aunt  Katrina  would 
certainly  have  written;  she  would  have 
been  delighted  to  tell  it,"  was  the  instant 
mental  answer  of  his  more  individual 
self. 

"She  might  have  been  afraid  to;  you 
have  been  sufficiently  plain  with  her  late- 
ly with  regard  to  your  own  ideas  of 
Lanse,"  was  the  response  of  the  first 
voice,  which,  though  part  of  himself  also, 
was  not  quite  so  near;  in  opposition,  if 
the  phrase  may  be  used. 

Winthrop  felt  that  he  should  like  to 
strangle  both  mute  speakers.  And  the 
train  also,  because  it  crept. 

"Oh,  can  you  tell  me — will  I  reach 
Fayotteville  before  dark?"  said  a  girl  be- 
hind him.    He  knew  it  was  a  girl  by  the 
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voice.  She  was  speaking",  apparently,  to 
some  one  who  shared  lier  seat. 

This  person,  an  older  woman  (again 
judging"  by  the  tone),  was  well  informed 
as  to  the  methods  of  reaching"  Fayette- 
ville,  the  trains,  and  the  hours.  This 
matter  settled,  they  went  on  talking. 

"I  have  been  up  in  the  mountains 
teaching,"  the  older  woman  presently  re- 
marked. 

"Oh,"  said  the  girl,  sympathetically 
(falling  inflection). 

' '  I  have  been  there  a  year,  and  I  think 
when  I  came  away  I  Iqft  light  behind." 

"O/tyes." 

' '  At  present  I  have  no  situation,  though 
I  have  one  in  view.  I  am  a  Georgian, 
but  I  am  not  going  directly  home.  I  am 
going  to  make  a  visit  not  far  from  here. 
This  new  situation — they  are  most  anx- 
ious to  have  me,  but  I  say  to  myself, 
'Will  I  do  the  most  good  there?  Is  it  a 
place  where  my  influence  will  carry  the 
most  weight  V  For  we  should  all  do  the 
best  we  can  with  our  talents;  it  is  a  duty. 
I  do  the  best  I  can  with  mine." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  reckon  so.  And  you  speak 
so  beautifully  too.  Perhaps  you've  spok- 
en ?    I  mean  before  people  ?" 

"Never  in  public,"  answered  the  other 
voice,  reprovingly.  "To  my  pupils,  but 
never  in  public.  I  think  a  woman  should 
always  keep  her  life  secluded;  she  should 
be  the  comfort  and  the  ornament  of  a 
purely  private  home.  We  do  not  exhibit 
our  charms — which  should  be  sacred  to 
the  privacy  of  the  boudoir — in  the  glare 
of  great  lecture-rooms;  ive  prefer  to  be, 
and  to  remain,  the  low-voiced,  retiring 
mothers  of  a  race  of  giant  sons  whom  the 
Muse  of  History  will  immortalize  in  the 
characters  of  soldier,  statesman,  and  di- 
v^ine." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  girl's  voice  again,  in 
good-natured,  if  inattentive,  acquiescence. 

Winthroj)  glanced  back.  The  young 
girl  was  charmingly  pretty,  with  a  sweet 
indifference  in  her  eyes  which  seemed  to 
come  partly  from  indolence.  The  older 
woman — she  was  over  fifty — was  of  a 
martial  aspect,  broad-shouldered,  large- 
boned,  and  tall.  Her  upper  lip  was  that 
of  a  warrior,  her  high  cheek-bones  and 
abbreviated  nose  had  an  air  of  resolute 
determination.  Comfort  and  ornament 
of  a  purely  private  home,  as  she  had  just 
proclaimed  herself,  it  seemed  almost  as  if 
her  powers  would  be  wasted  there.  She 
was  a  woman  to  lead  an  army  through  a 


breach  without  flinching.  The  giant  sons 
in  her  case  were  presumably  imaginary, 
for  she  gave  her  name  to  her  companion 
as  they  parted:  "Miss  Louisa  Mearns — 
they  call  me  Lulette."  Her  voice  was 
very  soft  and  sweet. 

' '  Southerner,  of  course,  with  those 
lovely  tones,"  was  Winthrop's  mental 
comment  as  she  passed,  stepping  rather 
delicately,  and,  tall  as  she  was,  without 
any  stride.  "But  she's  got  a  thorough 
soul  of  Maine,  though  she  doesn't  dream 
of  it,  and  a  genuine  New  Hampshire  body 
too.  There  must  have  been  transmigra- 
tion somewhere  among  her  ancestors," 
And  then  from  sheer  weariness  and  rest- 
lessness he  went  into  another  car. 

"I  say.  Hawks,  let's  get  out  and  push 
behind.  It  will  be  good  exercise  for  us — 
'spand  the  chest,  and  we'll  get  our  trunks 
to  Wilmington  a  sight  quicker,"  was  call- 
ed across  the  aisle  by  one  commercial 
traveller  to  another. 

This  specimen  of  Northern  humor  was 
evidently  despised  by  all  the  Southerners 
present.  In  the  first  place,  they  consid- 
ered the  train  quite  fast  enough,  and  they 
were  not  accustomed  in  any  case  to  listen 
to  jocular  remarks  from  people  they  did 
not  know  ;  they  still  belonged,  in  fact, 
most  of  them,  to  the  era  of  travelling  in 
private  carriages.  The  few  Northerners 
in  the  car,  exhausted  by  the  dawdling 
progress  across  the  green  pretty  country, 
by  the  desultory  methods  of  the  negroes 
who  threw  on  wood,  by  the  inexplicable 
backings  and  halts,  appreciated  the  drum- 
mer's jest.  They  did  not  smile — not  they; 
two  of  them  turned  and  gave  a  dry  look 
in  the  direction  of  the  irreverent  youth, 
during  which  moment  their  set  facial 
wrinkles  were  somewhat  relaxed;  then, 
exchanging  a  brief  returning  glance  with 
each  other,  which  probably,  though  not 
in  the  least  visibly,  conveyed  sympathy, 
they  returned  to  their  morning  papers. 

Winthrop's  feeling*  was  that  this  train 
would  be  in  North  Carolina  a  week.  But 
it  got  on.  It  traversed  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia;  it  passed  through  the  cot- 
ton country;  it  crossed  beautiful  rivers 
rolling  slowly  toward  the  sea  ;  then  it 
made  a  wide  detour  round  Okefinokee 
swamp,  and  at  last  brought  him  again  to 
the  margin  of  the  broad  St.  John's.  It 
seemed  to  liim  that  half  a  lifetime  had 
passed  since  he  left  it. 

He  reached  East  Angels  in  the  afternoon. 
The  old  gray-white  house  was  no  longer 
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his  own  ;  though  the  lower  door  stood 
open,  he  knocked.  Cindy  appeared.  Yes, 
Mrs.  Rutherford  and  Mrs.  Harold  were 
both  at  home ;  they  were  in  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford's sitting-room  upstairs.  But  when 
she  had  preceded  him  and  opened  the  door 
of  that  apartment,  only  Aunt  Katrina  was 
there. 

"Mercy,  Evert!  where  did  you  come 
from?"  she  exclaimed,  in  akey  rather  high- 
er than  her  usual  calm  tones.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  she  looked  frightened. 

"From  New  York,  of  course.  You  are 
alone  ?  Where  is  Margaret  ?"  He  spoke 
abruptly. 

"Oh,  she's  /iere,"  responded  Aunt  Ka- 
trina, quickly,  in  a  re-assuring  voice. 

But  her  emphasis  told  him  that  it  might 
not  be  "here"  long;  it  might  be  some  oth- 
er word.  "Would  that  word  be  "  Fernan- 
dina"  ? 

At  any  rate,  Margaret  was  not  yet  gone. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  '  here'  ?  She's 
not  in  the  room." 

"She  doesn't  spend  every  moment  with 
me;  I  want  soine  time  for  my  own  read- 
ing and  meditation.  She's  in  the  garden, 
or  the  drawing-room,  I  suppose  —  some- 
where about." 

"Aunt  Katrina,  tell  me  in  so  many 
words — is  she  going  back  to  Lanse  ?" 

"Why — er — why,  yes,  I  believe  so." 
Aunt  Katrina's  voice  fairly  faltered. 

"You  have  had  a  hand  in  this;  you 
have  urged  her." 

"Well,  Evert,  she's  Lanse's  wife,  you 
know." 

"Where  is  she?" 

"I  have  told  you  already  that  I  don't 
know." 

' '  Not  gone  ?"  he  said,  with  quick-return- 
ing suspicion. 

"Oil  dear  no!  What  are  you  think- 
ing of  ?" 

"I'm  thinking  that  I  can  not  trust  either 
of  you.    When  is  she  going,  then  ?" 

' '  Well,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  about 
that.  Back  and  forth,  you  know ;  letters 
and—" 

"  When  V  he  repeated,  imperatively. 

"To-morrow,"  answered  Aunt  Katrina, 
in  al  most  the  same  tone  as  his  own .  ' '  How 
you  do  storm  about,  Evert !" 

But  he  had  left  the  room  almost  before 
her  words  were  finished. 

Margaret  was  not  in  the  drawing-room ; 
she  was  not  in  the  garden.  He  met  Pa- 
blo. "Do  you  know  where  Mrs.  Harold 
is  ?"  he  said. 


"She's  in  der  yorrange  grove,  sah.  I 
ben  dar  myse'f  lookin'  arter  der  place  a 
little,  as  I  has  ter,  en  I  see  her  dar."  Pa- 
blo meant  the  old  grove — his  grove;  the 
new  grove  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  and  was  as  ugly  as  a  new  grove 
always  is. 

Down  to  this  hour  old  Pablo  had  never 
become  satiated  with  the  delight  of  work- 
ing in  the  old  grove  at  his  own  pleasure 
and  according  to  Southern  methods  alone. 
Poor  little  Melissa  Whiting's  voice  had 
long  been  stilled, but  Pablo  was  rioting  yet. 

The  old  grove  was  in  bloom.  It  was 
not  so  productive  now  as  it  had  been  in 
Mrs.  Thome's  day,  but  it  was  much  more 
beautiful.  Pablo's  rioting  had  not  in- 
cluded steady  labor  of  any  sort;  there  had 
been  no  pruning,  and  very  little  digging; 
the  aisles  were  green  and  luxuriant,  the 
ground  undisturbed.  The  perfume  of  the 
blossoms  filled  the  air;  on  some  of  the 
trees  blossoms  and  ripe  fruit  were  hang- 
ing together. 

Winthrop  walked  on  under  the  bright 
foliage  and  bride-like  bloom.  But  there 
was  no  sign  of  Margaret. 

"Of  course  she  would  not  be  here,"  he 
thought,  "or  at  least  she  would  not  stay; 
it's  far  too  sweet." 

At  length  he  saw  her  light  dress.  She 
was  just  beyond  the  grove's  border.  Here 
there  was  an  old  nondescript  pillar,  crown- 
ed by  a  clumsy  vase ;  as  both  were  made 
of  coquina,  tiiere  was  not  much  shape  left 
in  either  of  them.  She  was  leaning  against 
this  ornament,  with  her  back  to  the  grove ; 
one  arm  lay  across  the  top.  She  wore  no 
gloves,  and  he  could  see  her  pretty  hand 
with  its  single  ring,  the  band  of  plain 
gold.  In  front  of  her  there  was  a  little 
glade,  green  and  quiet;  in  its  centre  was 
the  low  curb  of  an  old  well,  overgroAvn 
with  jasmine.  She  appeared  to  be  look- 
ing at  it. 

His  footsteps  had  made  no  sound  on 
the  soft  earth ;  he  came  upon  her  before 
she  discovered  him. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  be  much  sur- 
prised to  see  me,"  he  said.  "You  have 
waited  here  to  the  last  hour  of  your  allot- 
ted time.  You  might  have  gone  days  ago, 
and  then  I  should  not  have  seen  you  at 
all;  but  you  have  waited.  It  looks  quite 
as  if  you  expected  me  to  come;  as  if  you 
wished  to  give  me  one  more  final  thrust 
before  you  joined  your  excellent  husband. 
Of  course  I  deserve  nothing  better;  I  ap- 
preciate that." 
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BY  DA^ 

THE  prospects  of  African  civilization 
are  aptly  summed  up  in  the  elder 
Prince  Gortschakolf' s  terse  definition  of 
the  equally  undeveloped  vastness  of  Sibe- 
ria as  "a  good  bill  payable  at  a  long- 
date." Vast  as  are  the  results  achieved 
during-  the  last  few  years,  they  are  as 
nothing  to  the  work  which  still  remains 
to  be  done;  but  the  outer  world  is  at  all 
events  beginning  to  learn  for  the  first 
time  what  Africa  really  is,  and  what  she 
really  needs.  As  lately  as  1830,  civilization 
hailed  as  a  great  discovery  the  announce- 
ment that  "John  and  Richard  Landor, 
having  voyaged  down  the  Niger  from 
Yauri  to  the  sea,  have  satisfactorily  as- 
certained that  it  is  not  the  Congo !"  Even 
after  this  amazing  revelation,  and,  indeed, 
almost  up  to  the  date  of  Stanley's  famous 
"finding  of  Livingstone,"  the  few  Euro- 
peans who  thought  of  Africa  at  all  thought 
of  it  as  a  vast  sandy  desert,  with  a  floating 
population  consisting  chiefly  of  hungry 
lions  and  robbers  more  ferocious  still,  the 
latter  being  in  the  habit  of  "careering 
over  the  waste"  on  swift  horses  without 
any  obvious  cause  for  their  hurry,  living 
comfortably  where  there  was  nothing  to 
eat,  and  amassing  stores  of  ill-gotten 
wealth  where  there  was  no  one  to  rob. 

But  the  great  tidal  wave  of  civilization 
which  is  now  bursting  into  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent has  swept  away  these  delusions  at 
once  and  forever.  The  supposed  ' '  desert" 
proves  to  contain  wide  tracts  of  alluvial 
soil  as  fertile  as  the  Cashmere  Valley,  for- 
ests vast  enough  to  swallow  up  all  the 
woods  of  northern  Russia,  lakes  to  which 
Ladoga  and  Onega  would  be  mere  pools, 
mountains  as  high  as  the  stateliest  peaks 
of  the  Alps  or  the  Caucasus,  and  rivers 
forming  a  series  of  watery  high-roads  as 
magnificent  as  those  of  Siberia  itself,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  having  no 
winter  to  impede  them.  Indeed,  the  fu- 
ture history  of  Africa  will  be  written  along 
the  lines  traced  by  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  and 
the  Congo,  as  certainly  as  that  of  Central 
Asia  has  followed  the  course  of  the  Syr- 
Darya  and  the  Ox  us ;  and  with  these  three 
great  natural  highways  any  survey  of  Af- 
rica's development  must  necessarily  begin. 

Among  the  countless  blessings  of  war 
must  be  reckoned  its  power  of  teaching 
geography  and  its  aptitude  for  developing 
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railways.  Thousands  who  but  for  the 
Afghan  frontier  quarrel  would  have  gone 
to  their  graves  ignorant  of  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Penjdeh,  Bala  Murghab,  or  Pul-i- 
Khisti,  are  now  as  familiar  with  those  civil- 
ized and  interesting  spots  as  with  Central 
Park  or  Coney  Island,  while  the  Soudan 
war  has  set  on  foot  two  railroads  (the 
Suakin-Berber  and  the  Upper  Nile  Valley), 
which  the  historian  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  class  among  the  most  important 
achievements  of  the  nineteenth.  The  first 
of  these  undertakings,  however,  is  intend- 
ed not  to  supersede,  but  to  assist,  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Nile,  which  matches  its  two 
great  brothers,  the  Niger  and  the  Congo, 
in  the  number  and  violence  of  the  rapids 
that  obstruct  its  course.  Its  commence- 
ment was  interwoven  with  the  dreams  of 
Soudanese  conquest  and  traffic  Avhich 
haunted  the  ex-Khedive  of  Egypt,  Ismail 
Pasha,  who,  growing  impatient  at  the  slow 
progress  of  the  railroad  that  he  was  push- 
ing along  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  through 
upper  Egypt  into  Nubia,  resolved,  like  the 
Irish  novel-reader,  "to  begin  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  finish  the  beginning  at  the  end." 
The  new  departure  was  made  from  Wadi 
Haifa,  a  Nubian  town  550  miles  below 
Berber  by  the  winding  river  route,  and 
upward  of  600  from  the  Mediterranean  in 
a  straight  line.  Thence  the  track  was 
completed  as  far  as  Sarras,  when  some  new 
csqyrice  diverted  the  attention  of  its  vola- 
tile patron,  who  left  the  work  unfinished. 

It  was  recommenced  by  England  in 
1884,  a  few  months  after  Gordoii's  arrival 
at  Khartoom,  and  fifteen  miles  out  of  sixty- 
two  were  completed  on  the  Ferket  section, 
which  avoids  the  perilous  Dal  rapids. 
The  work  was  vigorously  pushed  on  dur- 
ing the  summer  by  order  of  General  Wol- 
seley,  who  asserted  that  by  constructing 
tramways  around  the  cataracts  of  Fatnieh 
and  Khaibar,  and  laying  about  220  miles 
of  track  along  various  parts  of  the  up])er 
Nile,  a  line  of  communication  available  at 
all  seasons  might  be  established  between 
Wadi  Haifa  and  Korti,  the  future  head- 
quarters of  the  British  army  during  the 
Soudan  campaign.  But  the  works  at 
Ferket  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  in  the  early 
fall  from  lack  of  material,  while  the  con- 
struction of  the  higher  sections  was  stopped 
short  on  the  28th  of  October  by  a  whole- 
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sale  desertion  of  the  Arab  work- 
men in  consequence  of  the  se- 
cret intrigues  of  El  Malidi. 

But  this  project — a  tempo- 
rary one  at  best — sinks  into   

insignificance  compared  with  """""""""^ 
the  rival  enterprise  advocated 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Sir  Samuel  Baker.  At  first 
sight,  indeed,  the  deliberate  announce- 
ment of  a  scheme  for  raising  the  level  of 
the  Nile  so  high  as  to  annihilate  all  its 
cataracts  by  burying  fathoms  deep  the 
obstructions  that  cause  them,  while  ferti- 
lizing with  the  rich  deposit  of  its  waters  a 
desert  as  large  as  the  combined  area  of 
France  and  Germany,  might  well  appear 
startling  even  to  a  generation  which  has 
hewed  its  way  through  the  isthmus  of 
Suez  and  has  begun  to  pierce  that  of  Pan- 
ama. But  its  feasibility  is  obvious  to  any 
one  who  remembers  that  although  the 


actual  feeders  of  the  Nile  are  the  two  great 
equatorial  lakes  which  are  now  famous  as 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Nyanza,  the  real 
sources  of  its  yearly  overflow  are  the 
great  tributaries  sent  down  into  it  by  Af- 
rica's Switzerland,  Abyssinia, 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  this  fact,  let  us  suppose  ourselves 
standing  beside  the  Atbara,  near  Collo- 
dabad  (160  miles  southeast  of  its  junction 
with  tlie  Nile),  on  a  hot,  cloudless  June 
morning,  when  the  sultry  air  and  the 
cracked,  parching  earth  seem  alike  heavy 
with  the  torpid  silence  of  utter  exhaus- 
tion.   Long  weeks  of  drought  have  done 
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their  work,  and  in  the  channel  through 
which  the  splendid  river  flowed  swift  and 
deep  only  a  few  months  ago  the  dry  sand 
now  glares  white  in  the  scorching  sun- 
shine. All  around,  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  stony  grimuess  of  the  great 
Bishareen  Desert,  stretching  unbroken  up 
to  the  Blue  Nile  on  the  west  and  the  Red 
Sea  on  the  east,  wearies  the  eye  with  its 
hideous  sameness ;  and  miles  away  to  the 
southeast  the  four  pyramidal  bluffs  of 
granite  around  Gozerajup,  marking  the 
southernmost  limit  of  the  Nubian  wilder- 
ness, loom  distortedly  through  a  quiver- 
ing film  of  intense  heat,  like  the  reek  from 
the  mouth  of  a  furnace. 

Suddenly  a  hollow  rumble,  like  distant 
thunder,  blends  with  the  warning  shriek 
of  "El  Bahr!  el  Balir!"  (the  river!  the 
river!)  from  the  Arabs  who  are  rushing 
frantically  up  the  crumbling  sides  of  the 
gully;  and  we  have  barely  time  to  draw 
breath  when  the  whole  valley  around  us 
is  one  whirl  of  foaming,  leaping,  roaring 
waters,  500  yards  wide  by  20  feet  deep, 
and  black  as  ink  with  the  rich  soil  which, 
washed,  down  from  the  slopes  of  the  Abys- 
sinian hills,  gives  to  the  Atbara  its  Arabic 
name  of  "Bahr  el  Aswat"  (the  black  river). 
The  tributaries  of  the  Nile  come  down  in 
their  might  to  re-enforce  her  wasting 
stream  with  the  free  mountain  torrents 
which  no  sun  can  dry.  Away,  away 
rushes  the  life-giving  flood  on  its  long 
journey  toward  the  swarthy  Egyptian 
husbandmen,  who  are  watching  for  its 
coming  a  thousand  miles  to  the  north- 
ward. Ten  leagues  above  the  spot  where 
the  white,  flat-roofed  houses  of  Berber 
look  out  from  a  garland  of  living  green* 
over  the  hot,  brassy  yellow  of  the  Nubian 
Desert,  this  last  affluent  bursts  into  the 
shrunken  Nile.  The  bare,  rocky  ridges 
behind  Abu-Hamed,  the  high,  steep  bank 
whence  Korti  peers  through  its  clustering 
trees  at  the  perilous  shoals  below,  the 
great  red  cliff  that  sentinels  the  crum- 
bling and  half-ruined  hovels  of  Old  Don- 
gola,  are  one  by  one  left  behind.  On- 
ward still,  past  the  tall,  white,  spear-point- 
ed minarets  that  rise  above  the  dark  green 
palms  of  New  Dongola,  beneath  which, 
forty  years  ago,  played  a  bare-limbed  Arab 

*  This  eight-acre  garden  of  date-palms,  citrons, 
and  lemons,  still  fresh  as  when  first  planted  by  wise 
old  ITalleem  Effendi  many  years  ago,  is  the  most 
striking  possible  proof  iiow  much  may  be  a(;hieved 
by  culture  and  irrigation  even  in  a  seemingly  hope- 
less desert. 


boy  who  was»one  day  to  call  himself  El 
Malidi;  past  the  mighty  crags  of  basalt, 
more  than  200  feet  in  height,  which  start 
up  out  of  the  thick  coffee-brown  stream 
beside  Wadi  Haifa;  past  the  stern  clifts  of 
red  granite  beyond  it,  and  the  brown  huts 
of  Korosko,  where  the  black  loam  of  the 
river  seems  divided  by  a  ruled  line  from 
the  tawny  sand  of  the  desert — till  at  length 
the  slender  masts  of  the  white-winged 
Arab  boats  are  seen  bristling  around  the 
muddy  landing-place  of  Assouan,  and  the 
rushing  river  pours  itself  in  a  fertilizing 
deluge  over  the  interminable  plains  of 
Egypt. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  strike  a  balance 
between  these  alternate  extremes  of  lavish 
abundance  and  bitter  scarcity,  or  to  con- 
vert to  their  proper  use  these  countless 
tons  of  fertilizing  deposit  which  the  Nile 
sweeps  down  into  the  sea,  to  form  there  a 
line  of  sand  banks  along  the  whole  Egyp- 
tian coast,  and  gradually  block  up  not 
only  the  mouths  of  the  great  river  itself, 
but  the  entrance  of  the  Suez  Canal  like- 
wise ?  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the  greatest  liv- 
ing authority  upon  the  Nile  and  its  capa- 
bilities, declares  that  all  this  can  be  done, 
and  his  plan  is  too  characteristically  bold 
and  simple  to  be  stated  in  any  words  but 
his  own : 

' '  The  Nile  is  a  powerful  horse  without 
harness;  but  with  a  bridle  in  his  mouth 
the  fertility  of  Egypt  might  be  increased 
to  a  vast  extent.  With  a  river  that  sup- 
plies an  unlimited  quantity  of  water  and 
mud  at  a  particular  season,  having  a  fall 
of  1500  feet  in  1000  miles,  a  supply  could 
be  afforded  to  a  prodigious  area,  which 
would  be  fertilized  not  only  by  irrigation, 
but  by  the  annual  deposit  of  soil  from  the 
water  being  allowed  to  remain  upon  the 
surface.  The  establishment  of  a  series  of 
dams  across  the  Nile  would  raise  its  level 
at  certain  points,  whence  the  water  might 
be  led  by  canals  into  the  natural  depres- 
sions. These  would  form  reservoirs,  from 
which  the  enormous  volume  of  water 
hea*vily  charged  with  soil  (which  now 
rushes  uselessly  into  the  sea)  might  be 
conducted  through  the  deserts  of  Nubia 
and  Libya,  to  transform  them  into  cot- 
ton  fields  that  ivould  render  England 
independent  of  America.  This  great 
work  might  be  commenced  b}^  a  single 
dam  above  the  first  cataract  at  Assouan, 
at  a  spot  where  the  river  is  walled  in  by 
granite  hills.  Here  the  water  could  be 
raised  to  an  exceedingly  high  level,  which 
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would  command  an  immense  tract  of  coun- 
try. Similar  dams  might  be  constructed 
at  convenient  intervals,  and  by  raising-  the 
level  of  the  Nile  sixty  feet  at  every  dam, 
the  cataracts  would  no  longer  exist,  as 
the  rocks  forming  the  obstructions  would 
be  buried  in  tlie  depths  of  the  river.  Stone 
being  plentiful  throughout-  the  Nile  Val- 
ley, the  engineering  difficulties  would  be 
trifling,  while  sluice-gates  and  canals  at 
the  various  dams  would  conduct  the  ship- 
ping either  up  or  down  the  stream." 

Gigantic  as  the  scheme  may  appear 
which  thus  aims  at  the  fertilization  of 
the  whole  Soudan  at  one  blow,  it  is  merely 
the  repetition  on  a  magnificent  scale  of 
what  the  Egyptians  themselves  have  al- 
ready achieved  on  a  small  one.  The  bar- 
rage constructed  between  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria  by  the  first  Viceroy,  Mehemet  Ali 
Pasha,  had  precisely  the  same  effect  m 
raising  the  level  of  the  Nile  and  pouring 
its  waters  into  the  irrigating  canals  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Any  traveller  who 
has  ascended  the  upper  Nile  by  boat  from 
Berber  to  Khartoom  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  must  have  seen  at  almost 
every  mile  of  his  voyage  the  huge,  clumsy, 
creaking  sakyeh  (water-wheel)  thirty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  worked  by  two  oxen, 
which,  as  it  turns,  fills  with  the  soft  river 
water  the  buckets  hung  to  its  frame-work 
by  ropes  of  dried  grass,  and  then  empties 
them  again  into  the  hollowed  palm  trunk 
which  serves  as  a  conduit  pipe  to  carry 
the  stream  into  the  irrigating  trenches 
around.  Higher  up  the  Nile  Valley  he 
would  find  this  rude  contrivance  replaced 
by  one  even  more  primitive,  viz.,  the  tra- 
ditional shadoof,  or  earthen  pitcher,  raised 
and  lowered,  like  an  ordinary  well  bucket, 
by  a  cord  attached  to  a  stout  horizontal 
spar.  The  rule,  or  rather  misrule,  of  the 
Egyptian  government  is  sufficiently  char- 
acterized by  the  one  fact  that  instead  of 
aiding  and  encouraging  these  feeble  at- 
tempts at  improvement,  it  has  actually  laid 
a  heavy  impost  upon  the  irrigation  which 
is  the  very  life  of  the  land,  each  sakyeh 
paying  a  yearly  tax  of  760  Egyptiaii  pias- 
tres (nearly  $35),  and  each  shadoof  330 
(8l5).  But  the  efl'ect  produced  even  by 
these  puny  and  barbarous  methods  amply 
proves  what  mighty  results  may  be  ex- 
pected from  a  regular  and  universal  sys- 
tem of  culture,  armed  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  science,  and  supported  by  all 
the  wealth  of  civilization. 

Sir  Samuel's  bold  prophecy  of  the  con- 


version of  the  Nubian  and  Libyan  deserts 
into  cotton  fields  is  no  poetical  exaggera- 
tion. At  Assouan,  at  Port  Said,  at  Berber, 
along  both  sides  of  the  Suez  Canal,  luxu- 
riant vegetation  may  now  be  seen  grow- 
ing upon  soil  brought  from  a  distance, 
and  spread  over  the  parched  and  lifeless 
sands  of  the  great  eastern  desert.  During 
the  late  American  war,  Egypt  supplied 
England  with  a  vast  quantity  of  excellent 
cotton,  the  only  drawback  being  the  inev- 
itable diminution  of  the  corn  crop  by  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  surface 
from  the  limited  area  of  lower  Egypt  for 
purposes  of  cotton  raising.  But  when  the 
cotton  plantations  of  the  Nile  shall  extend 
from  the  border  of  upper  Egypt  to  that 
of  Abyssinia,  middle  and  lower  Egypt 
will  be  left  free  for  the  exclusive  rearing 
of  those  splendid  harvests  which  fed  the 
Roman  republic  2000  years  ago. 

The  cotton  culture  which  succeeded  so 
well  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  twenty-three 
years  since  has  an  equally  promising  field 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  main 
stream,  in  the  wide  plain  through  which 
its  two  great  branches  rush  to  join  each 
other  at  Khartoom .  The  tributary  streams 
of  the  Rahad  and  the  Atbara,  diverging 
from  the  same  point  of  the  great  Abys- 
sinian mountain  wall,  inclose  a  triangle 
of  rich  level  prairie,  which  any  one  who 
has  travelled  in  northwestern  Afghanis- 
tan may  picture  to  himself  by  recalling 
the  triangular  plain  of  Badgheis  similar- 
ly flanked  by  the  Murghab  and  the  Heri- 
Rud,  with  Herat  at  its  apex  instead  of 
Gallabat.  The  whole  southern  part  of 
this  district — which  farther  resembles  the 
Badgheis  province  in  forming  a  kind  of 
"debatable  land"  between  Abyssinia  and 
the  Egyptian  Soudan — is  one  vast  alluvial 
flat,  with  a  regular  rain-fall  every  year 
from  June  till  the  middle  of  September, 
and  a  soil  as  admirably  adapted  for  cotton 
growing  as  that  of  the  finest  plantation 
on  the  Mississippi.  True,  that  wretched 
Eastern  misgovernment  which  regards 
every  fine  province  as  a  butcher  regards 
a  fat  ox  has  done  its  utmost  to  ruin  this 
splendid  region,  the  ill-fated  inhabitants 
of  which  have  long  been  used  to  raise  just 
enough  produce  for  their  own  subsistence, 
knowing  that  any  surplus  would  be  in- 
stantly seized  by  the  rapacious  govern- 
ment. No  one  who  has  seen  the  Egyp- 
tian soldiers  carrying  off  the  daughters  of 
the  Arab  peasantry,  tearing  down  their 
huts  for  fire-wood,  extorting  black-mail 
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from  them  over  and  above  the  grinding- 
official  taxation,  can  wonder  at  the  suc- 
cess of  El  Mahdi's  rebellion.  A  very  few 
years  ago  the  bare  rumor  of  Egyptian 
troops  approaching  sufficed  to  make  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  Soudanese  village 
gather  their  families,  their  live  stock,  and 
whatever  they  could  most  easily  carry 
away,  and  fly  to  the  hills  or  the  desert, 
leaving  their  unreaped  corn  and  deserted 
homes  at  the  mercy  of  the  Khedive's 
blood-hounds.  But  despite  all  that  the 
Gallabat  Plain  has  suffered  and  is  still 
suffering  from  human  crime  and  human 
folly,  the  long  trains  of  camels  which  one 
meets  on  the  Rahad  and  the  upper  Atba- 
ra,  each  bearing  400  or  500  pounds  of  cot- 
ton or  tobacco  to  the  Abyssinian  markets, 
show  what  may  be  expected  of  it  when 
freed  from  the  double  burden  of  native 
barbarism  and  Egyptian  tyranny.  The 
duty  of  removing  this  burden  lies  at  pre- 
sent between  England,  as  the  holder  of 
Suakin,  and  Italy,  as  the  holder  of  Masso- 
wah.  Both  have  set  their  faces  inland, 
and  England  has  already  taken  her  first 
stride  toward  the  promised  land  of  the 
eastern  Soudan  by  commencing  the  sec- 
ond of  the  two  great  Nile  railways,  viz.. 
that  from  Suakin  to  Berber. 

The  preference  originally  given  to  the 
northernmost  of  the  two  routes  from  the 
Red  Sea  coast  to  Berber,  as  ' '  better  water- 
ed" than  the  southern  route  via  Sinkat, 
can  not  but  sound  ironical  to  those  who 
remember  how  many  of  the  eleven 
"  wells"  that  dot  its  dreary  239  miles  of 
desert  are  mere  mud -holes,  the  liquid 
scooped  from  which  is  far  more  like  an- 
chovy sauce  than  water.  But  a  very 
slight  effort  of  scientific  boring  would 
remedy  this  drawback,  and  the  line  itself 
presents  only  two  engineering  difficulties 
worth  mentioning.  After  the  crossing  of 
the  first  low  ridge  at  Tambouk,  twenty- 
seven  miles  west  of  Suakin,  the  ground 
slopes  gradually  upward  to  its  highest 
point  at  the  Haratri  Pass,  forty-two  miles 
farther  on.  This  rocky  defile, rising  steep- 
ly to  a  height  of  2850  feet,  will  undoubted- 
ly require  some  labor,  but  beyond  it  the 
ground  descends  again  by  a  tolerably  easy 
slope  of  sixty  miles  to  the  Ariab  Oasis. 
Beyond  Ariab  comes  the  only  other  obsta- 
cle of  any  consequence,  viz.,  a  perfectly 
waterless  tract  of  fifty-three  miles,  follow- 
ed by  a  five-mile  belt  of  that  deep  soft  sand 
which  all  Egyptian  and  Anglo-Indian  en- 
gineers know  to  their  cost;  but  this  once 


passed,  a  tolerably  level  plateau  stretches 
unbroken  all  the  way  to  Berber. 

Were  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  projected  dams 
across  the  Nile  supplemented  by  a  similar 
dam  on  the  Atbara,  the  whole  Bishareen 
Desert  from  Gozerajup  as  far  north  as 
Berber  (a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles) 
might  be  made  as  fertile  as  the  Gallabat 
Plain  itself,  and  might  load  every  freight- 
car  on  the  Su akin-Berber  Railway  with 
first-rate  cotton  and  corn.    But  it  is  per- 
haps reserved  for  Italy  to  build  another 
railway  of  even  greater  importance— from 
the  Red  Sea  harbor  of  Massowah  due  west 
across  the  215  miles  of  hill  and  valley  be- 
tween it  and  Kassala,  the  greatest  trading 
centre  of  the  Soudan  after  Khartoom,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Hadendowa  Arabs,  who 
have  been  held  at  bay  there  for  nearly  two 
years  by  a  handful  of  brave  men  behind  a 
mud  wall  which  one  well-served  battery 
could  level  in  a  day.    The  possession  of 
Massowah  itself,  the  natural  outlet  of  Abys- 
sinia, is  an  incalculable  advantage.  The 
settlement  of  Assab  Bay,  immediately  to 
the  northwest  of  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Man- 
deb,  purchased  by  Italy  from  the  Danakil 
chiefs  in  1870,  and  transformed  ten  years 
later  into  something  like  a  commercial  sta- 
tion by  the  enterprise  of  Messrs. Rubattino 
and  Co.,  is  too  remote  and  too  completely 
shut  in  by  deserts  ever  to  become  a  great 
gateway  of  African  commerce.    But  Mas- 
sowah, the  Venice  of  the  Red  Sea,  built  on 
an  island  at  the  northern  end  of  the  spa- 
cious bay  of  Arkiko,  protected  against 
storms  by  the  Dhalak  islets,  and  linked  to 
the  mainland  by  a  causeway  a  mile  long, 
has  capabilities  far  beyond  the  apparent 
promise  of  its  rabble  of  circular  mud  bur- 
rows thatched  with  corn  stalks,  and  hud- 
dled around  a  few  larger  buildings  of  stone 
or  coral.    The  5000  Greeks  and  Italians 
who  now  people  its  narrow,  crooked,  dirty 
lanes  are  the  germ  of  a  mighty  future. 
Abj^ssinia,  cut  off  from  the  sea,  like  her 
European  counterpart,  Montenegro,  by  a 
small  strip  of  foreign  territory,  has  long 
looi^ed  as  wistfully  at  Massowah,  and  the 
Bogos  Plateau  which  divides  it  from  her, 
as  the  Black  Mountaineers  once  looked  at 
Antivari  and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Dalma- 
tia;  and  the  establishment  of  safe  and 
speedy  communications  thence  into  the 
heart  of  the  country  would  increase  a 
hundredfold  the  already  promising  local 
traffic.    As  long  ago  as  1862,  when  the 
Abyssinian  tributaries  of  the  Nile  were 
fully  explored  for  the  first  time,  the  mar- 
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ket  rates  at  Kassala  were  as  follows:  Cot- 
ton, $1  tlie  kantar  (100  pounds) ;  gum- 
arabic,  ditto;  coffee,  5  cents  per  pound; 
corn,  8  piastres  (40  cents)  the  rachel  of  500 
pounds.  At  Gallabat,*  the  other  great 
centre  of  the  border  trade  between  Abys- 
sinia and  the  Soudan  (about  180  miles  due 
south  of  Kassala),  a  fat  ox  could  then  be 
had  for  $7,  a  fine  fowl  for  two  cents,  and 
eggs  at  the  rate  of  nine  for  two  cents  and 
a  half.  Such  a  country  is  surely  worth 
opening  to  civilized  commerce,  especially 
when  coupled  with  the  possibility  of  con- 
verting the  now  useless  and  desert  tract 
between  Kassala  and  Khartoom  into  one 
great  crop  of  that  magnificent  dhurra 
(corn)  which  grows  to  a  height  of  ten, 
twelve,  or  even  fifteen  feet,  and  in  which 
I  have  more  than  once  lost  my  way  as 
completely  as  in  an  actual  forest.  Once 
freed  from  the  nightmare  of  Egyptian  ex- 
tortion which  lias  paralyzed  it  ever  since 
Turkey  ceded  it  to  the  Khedive  in  1866, 
once  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
most  productive  regions  of  the  interior, 
Massowah's  prosperity  will  advance  with 
giant  strides.  The  mountains  to  the  south 
of  the  Tacazze  will  give  up  their  hidden 
treasures  of  copper  and  malachite,  and  the 
huge  gray  peak  of  Allatakoora  will  look 
down  upon  long  trains  of  freight-cars  bear- 
ing to  the  Massowah  warehouses  the  gum- 
arabic  of  Kordofan,  the  beeswax  of  Abys- 
sinia, the  coffee  of  the  border  foot-hills, 
the  senna  gathered  in  the  Bishareen  Des- 
erts, the  corn  and  cotton  grown  on  the 
plain  of  Gallabat,  and  the  hides  and  ivory 
brought  down  by  the  bold  hunters  of  the 
Hamran. 

But  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  glo- 
rious possibilities  which  are  now  dawning 
upon  eastern  Africa.  The  same  raising 
of  the  Nile's  level  which  can  achieve  these 
splendid  results  will  also  make  the  great 
river  navigable  from  its  mouth  right  up  to 
Gondokoro  (within  a  short  journey  of  the 
great  equatorial  lakes  which  form  its  act- 
ual source),  sweeping  away  at  one  blow 
the  multiplied  obstacles  that  broke  Romo- 
lo  Gessi's  heart,  and  batfied  for  a  whole 
year  even  the  iron  will  and  indomitable 
perseverance  of  Gordon.  When  this  vast 
watery  highway  of  more  than  2000  miles 
shall  be  open  into  the  very  heart  of  equa- 

*  Gallabat  is  one  of  the  many  towns  surnained 
"El  Metemmah"  (the  capital),  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  which  title  (fre(iuently  V)ut  erroneously 
written  "  Metemneh")  is  a  fruitful  source  of  con- 
fusion. 


torial  Africa,  European  civilization  will 
pour  in  a  full  tide  over  the  barbarous  re- 
gions upon  which  it  has  hitherto  fallen 
only  drop  by  drop.  And  now  another 
overland  high-road  is  fast  advancing  from 
the  south  to  meet  this  great  avenue  of  the 
north.  The  establishment  of  steam  navi- 
gation on  the  Zambezi,  on  its  tributary  the 
Shire  (which  connects  it  with  Lake  Ny- 
assa),  and  on  the  great  lake  itself,  has 
formed  a  line  of  communication  which, 
when  supplemented  by  the  completion  of 
the  wagon  road  that  has  already  traversed 
more  than  160  of  the  200  miles  between 
Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika,  will  open 
a  direct  and  easy  route  from  the  Mozam- 
bique coast  to  within  a  comparatively  short 
distance  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  the 
starting-point  of  the  Nile.  This  final  gap 
once  bridged  over,  Africa  will  be  spanned 
by  an  unbroken  highway  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Zambezi  to  the  roadstead  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  across  fifty  degrees  of  latitude  the 
Indian  Ocean  will  clasp  hands  with  the 
Mediterranean . 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  Niger,  which, 
although  passingly  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus, and  located  with  tolerable  correctness 
by  Strabo  and  other  classic  geographers, 
is  a  mere  infant  in  Af I'ican  history  as  com- 
pared with  the  hoary  antiquity  of  the  Nile. 
Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  it  was 
confounded  by  some  with  the  Congo,  by 
others  with  the  Senegal,  and  by  not  a  few 
with  an  affluent  of  the  Nile  itself.  Not 
till  1869  were  its  head -waters  fully  ex- 
plored by  Win  wood  Reade,  a  relative  of 
the  famous  English  novelist,  whose  vivid 
picture  of  African  life  in  one  of  his  later 
works  probably  gained  much  of  its  force 
from  the  graphic  details  of  his  younger 
namesake.  Reade's  explorations,  com- 
bined with  the  previous  researches  of  Ma- 
jor Laing,  Caille,  Barth,  and  the  Landor 
brothers,  gave  the  outer  world  a  tolerably 
clear  idea  of  the  length,  course,  and  navi- 
gable capabilities  of  this  great  tropical  ar- 
tery, in  which  lies  the  future  of  western 
Africa, M.  De  Lesseps's  imaginative  scheme 
for  flooding  the  whole  Sahara  into  a  small- 
er Atlantic  having  apparently  but  one 
drawback,  viz.,  that  of  being  impossible. 

The  course  of  the  Niger — which  flows 
northeastward  toward  the  Sahara  Desert 
as  far  as  Kaabra  (the  river  port  of  Tim- 
buctoo),  and  then  slants  downward  again 
with  equal  suddenness  to  the  southeast, 
forming  the  exact  figure  of  a  gigantic  V 
turned  upside  down  —  spans  the  whole 
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breadth  of  the  fertile  tract  between  the 
Sahara  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  This 
tract  lias  an  average  width  of  800  miles, 
over  the  whole  extent  of  which  the  vast 
tropical  rain-fall  has  spread  that  rank  and 
riotous  luxuriance  of  vegetation  which  is 
the  only  too  certain  home  of  that  deadly 
malaria  that  the  hardiest  foreigner  can 
not  face  unharmed.  Rising  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  Mount  Lorn  a,  1300  feet  above 
the  sea  (which  divides  its  source  from  that 
of  its  great  western  rival,  the  Senegal),  it 
traverses  the  territories  of  several  fero- 
cious and  utterly  barbaric  tribes,  by  whom 
it  is  called  simply  "the  river,"  its  various 
names  of  Joliba,  Mayo,  Eghirreou,  and 
Quorra  being  merely  the  same  word  in 
different  dialects.  The  craggy  mount- 
ains gradually  melt  into  long  wave-like 
ridges,  giving  place  in  then"  turn  to  gentle 
;  slopes,  which  will  be  eagerly  utilized  by 
the  coffee-planters  of  the  future.  About 
200  miles  from  its  source  the  broadening 
river  passes  Sego,  the  capital  of  the  Bam- 
barras,  a  kind  of  African  Rotterdam,  di- 
vided into  four  nearly  equal  x>arts  by  ca- 
nals, across  which  ferry-boats  are  con- 
stantly plying.  Beyond  this  place  the 
ground  becomes  appropriately  flat  and 
swampy,  stray  tobacco  plantations  mingle 
with  the  long  grass  that  fringes  the  banks, 
and  isolated  clumps  of  trees  begin  to  dot 
the  northern  horizon — the  outposts  of  the 
great  army  of  forests  behind  them.  Those 
two  huge  gray  towers  away  to  the  north- 
east, around  which  hundreds  of  swallows 
are  fluttering  incessantly,  must  belong  to 
the  great  mosque  of  Jenne,  another  thriv- 
ing seat  of  west  African  business,  situated 
on  a  large  wooded  island  in  mid-stream. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  long  train  of  green 
islets  of  considerable  size,  and  in  many 
cases  thickly  dotted  with  native  huts, 
which  stud  the  whole  middle  course  of 
the  Niger.  Beyond  Jenne  we  ]3ass  from 
the  Bambarra  to  the  Masina  country,  the 
woods  on  either  side  growing  thicker  and 
higher  with  every  mile  of  our  advance, 
till  at  length  Lake  Debo  is  left  behind, 
and  amid  a  perfect  cobweb  of  streams  and 
water-courses,  half  buried  in  tamarind- 
trees  and  wild  grass,  the  small  grayish- 
v\rhite  houses  of  Kaabra  are  seen  curving 
around  the  bend  of  the  river,  with  great 
piles  of  corn  and  dried  herbage  stacked 
on  their  flat  roofs.  Five  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  this  primitive  port  a  vast  tri- 
angular patch  of  dark  gray  upon  the  glar- 
ing white  sand  of  the  great  plain  beyond 


the  river  marks  the  spot  where  Timbuc- 
too,  the  Palmyra  of  western  Africa,  stands 
looking  northward  into  the  voiceless,  life- 
less desolation  of  the  eternal  desert. 

The  greatness  of  Timbuctoo,  although 
attested  in  some  degree  by  the  crumbling 
remains  of  its  once  formidable  rampart,  is 
emphatically  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the 
pillared  galleries  of  its  great  mosque  are 
the  sole  vestige  of  taste  and  refinement 
that  still  lingers  amid  these  countless  hov- 
els of  dried  mud  or  intertwisted  straw  and 
reeds,  which,  starting  up  amid  unsightly 
heaps  of  filth  and  rubbish,  represent  the 
great  city  that  once  possessed  its  own  sci- 
entists and  its  own  philosophei's,  as  well 
as  a  library  of  1600  manuscript  volumes. 
Here  the  contrast  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  river  becomes  absolutely  startling 
in  its  intensity.  To  the  south  of  it  lie 
clustering  trees,  matted  thickets,  bristling 
maize  fields,  deep  still  pools  fringed  Avith 
long  rank  grass,  over  which  clouds  of  wa- 
ter-fowl are  circling  with  shrill  cries.  To 
the  north  stretches  a  grim  waste  of  bare, 
scorching  sands,  upon  which  nothing  can 
grow  save  a  few  stunted,  skeleton  trees, 
the  cruel  spikes  of  the  mimosa.  Like  the 
Styx  of  Grecian  legend,  this  dark  stream 
parts  the  world  of  life  from  the  world  of 
death ;  and  when,  not  many  miles  farther 
on,  it  turns  suddenly  round  to  commence 
its  long  journey  back  to  the  south,  one 
might  well  imagine  it  to  be  shrinking 
away  in  horror  from  the  accursed  spot, 
and  flying  for  refuge  to  the  life-brimming 
forests  and  the  everlasting  sea. 

With  every  mile  of  increasing  distance 
from  the  terrible  Sahara  the  river  seems 
to  gather  fresh  strength  and  life.  From 
Bammakoo  doAvn  to  Kaabra  it  is  barely  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  flows  at  the  rate  of 
about  five  miles  an  hour,  while  its  low 
banks,  constantly  flooded  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, are  as  flat  and  uninteresting  as  a  "  so- 
ciety novel."  But  as  it  speeds  southward 
it  grows  wider,  stronger,  deeper,  w^hile  the 
surrounding  jungles  of  thorn  bushes  and 
wil4  grass  give  place  to  mighty  forests, 
in  whose  shadowy  aisles  even  the  burning 
African  sunshine  is  toned  down  to  a  rich 
summer  gloom  of  purple  twilight.  By 
the  time  it  reaches  Yauri — once  the  great- 
est city  of  w^estern  Africa,  encircled  with 
a  wall  twenty  miles  in  circumference — it 
has  attained  a  breadth  of  two  miles,  and 
rushes  along  with  a  swiftness  and  violence 
that  already  give  the  adventurous  voyager 
a  foretaste  of  the  perilous  rapids  that 
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await  him  near  Boossa,  where  poor  Mun- 
go  Park  was  treacherously  murdered  in 
1805.  And  now  the  soil  grows  softer  and 
deeper,  the  rank  abundance  of  vegetation 
more  and  more  overwhelming  in  its  dead- 
ly fulhiess  of  life,  as  the  great  river  nears 
the  point  where  its  noblest  tributary,  the 
Benooweh  (the  "Blue  Nile''  of  western 
Africa), rushes  into  it  from  the  northeast. 
Only  250  miles  now  remain  to  be  traversed, 
and  the  mighty  stream,  hurrying  onward 
as  if  impatient  to  reach  the  end,  terminates 
its  weary  journey  of  2500  miles  by  pour- 
ing itself  through  countless  channels  into 
the  Bight  of  Biafra. 

The  position  of  the  Niger's  head- waters 
within  200  miles  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
coast — whence  Winwood  Reade's  expedi- 
tion actually  reached  them  in  1869 — natu- 
rally suggested  tlie  possibility  of  carrying 
a  railway  thither  from  Freetown,  in  order 
to  connect  that  port  with  the  still  impor- 
tant though  decaying  commercial  centre 
of  Sego,  and  to  draw  into  this  new  chan- 
nel the  great  internal  trade  of  which  Tim- 
buctoo  is  the  centre.  Others  suggested 
that  the  proposed  railway  should  run  due 
northward  up  the  Assini  River  to  one  of 
the  Niger's  tributaries,  while  others  still 
preferred  the  idea  of  a  line  slanting  north- 
eastward from  the  coast  to  Yauri,  thereby 
avoiding  the  formiciable  Boussa  Rapids. 
This  last  plan  (which  was  warmly  ap- 
proved by  several  veteran  explorers,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Stanley  himself)  was  much 
talked  of  after  the  Ashantee  war  of  1873-4, 
and  again  after  Captain  Burton's  famous 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  extensive 
gold  fields  in  those  regions — a  statement 
amply  borne  out  by  the  abundance  of  gold 
ornaments  found  in  Coomassie  (the  Ashan- 
tee capital)  by  its  British  captors,  and  tlie 
name  of  "  Gold  Coast"  applied  to  a  large 
section  of  the  Guinea  sea- board.  But 
while  this  project  was  serving  the  purpose 
for  which  such  schemes  are  apparently 
created,  viz.,  that  of  giving  to  many 
worthy  peox)le  the  pleasure  of  talking 
over  a  thing  instead  of  doing  it,  the  rest- 
less ambition  of  a  rival  power  anticipated 
it  by  a  counter-stroke. 

The  French  possessors  of  the  lower 
Senegal  had  not  overlooked  the  fact  tliat 
only  a  single  mountain  range  lay  between 
its  head-waters  and  those  of  the  Niger, 
and  the  same  idea  of  "  tapping"  the  local 
commerce  of  the  great  river  by  a  railway 
from  the  coast  had  occurred  to  them  like- 
wise.   Tlie  proposed  route  was  fully  sur- 


veyed in  1880-1  by  an  expedition  from  St. 
Louis,  the  French  station  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Senegal;  and  in  December,  1882,  the 
first  few  miles  of  the  new  railroad  were 
actually  opened  for  traffic.  But  even 
this  small  success  could  not  be  achieved 
without  a  passing  exercise  of  that  truly 
French  mode  of  persuasion  which  was 
employed  not  many  months  later  to  con- 
ciliate the  "  barbarians"  of  Tonquin  and 
Madagascar.  The  King  of  Kay  or — a  small 
principality  bordering  the  French  posses- 
sions on  the  right  or  northern  bank  of  the 
Senegal  —  having  been  perverse  enough 
to  object  to  the  passage  of  the  railroad 
through  his  territory,  a  detachment  of 
infantry  was  sent  to  enlighten  the  "inso- 
lent savage"  by  burning  his  village  and 
carrying  off  his  horses  and  cattle. 

But  even  should  this  enterprise  realize 
all  the  high-flown  expectations  entertain- 
ed of  it,  England  will  still  have  a  rich  and 
spacious  field  of  commerce  in  the  lower 
Niger  and  its  famous  tributary  the  Be- 
nooweh, which,  rising  in  the  unexplored 
heights  that  tower  nearly  8000  feet  above 
the  sea  along  the  ridge  of  Mount  Atlanti- 
ka,  flows  westward  to  the  Niger  through 
a  vast  tract  of  fertile  country,  capable  of 
magnificent  development.  Although  the 
belief  which  gave  to  the  Benooweh  its  oth- 
er name  of  Tchadda,  as  being  an  outlet 
of  the  African  Caspian,  Lake  Tchad,  has 
proved  erroneous,  both  French  and  Eng- 
lish steamers  have  found  it  navigable  up  to 
the  city  of  Yola  (400  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Niger),  where  it  has  a  width 
of  800  feet.  By  this  route  commercial 
relations  might  be  established  between  the 
Guii/ea  ports  and  Kouka,  the  capital  of 
the  vast  inland  territory  of  Bornou.  Far- 
ther to  the  northwest  the  great  local  mar- 
ket of  Sokoto  (Sackatoo),  past  which  a  riv- 
er of  the  same  name  flows  into  the  Niger, 
might  be  similarly  linked  to  this  ever- 
growing net-work  of  internal  communi- 
cation. Moreover,  the  British  policy  of 
forming  a  native  gendarmerie  in  West  Af- 
rica out  of  the  bold  and  warlike  Houssas, 
Avho  inhabit  the  seven  provinces  lying  be- 
tween Sokoto  and  the  Bornou  frontier, 
offers  an  excellent  means  of  forming  closer 
and  more  friendly  connections  with  these 
Frenchmen  of  the  tropics.  The  four 
Houssa  chiefs  who  landed  at  Liverpool 
on  the  5th  of  last  May,  in  order  to  learn 
the  drill  and  discipline  of  the  white  men, 
will  carry  back  to  their  homes  beyond  the 
Niger  tales  of  the  latter's  power  and  splen- 
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dor  which  will  fall  upon  ears  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  them.  Compared  with 
the  ferocious  Tuaregs  to  the  north  of 
them,  and  the  brutal  Dahomians  of  the 
south,  the  Houssas  may  almost  be  called 
civilized.  Their  country  is  well  culti- 
vated, many  tracts  producing  two  crops  a 
year.  Their  ordinary  habits  of  life  and 
the  appearance  of  their  two-storied  houses 
are  as  vastly  superior  to  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding tribes  as  the  Houssas  trim  white 
cotton  jacket  and  loose  trousers  are  to  the 
greasy  and  far  too  well  peopled  blanket 
which  forms  the  ordinary  w^ear  of  his 
ruder  neighbors.  Sokoto,  the  nominal 
capital  of  the  Houssa  provinces  (signify- 
ing literally  "halting-place"),  is  laid  out 
in  regular  and  well-built  streets  along  a 
sloping  ridge,  surrounded  by  a  wall  more 
than  twenty-five  feet  high,  the  twelve 
gates  of  which  are  always  closed  at  sun- 
set. Even  more  striking  is  the  appear- 
ance of  Kano  (the  New  York  of  Houssa 
as  Sokoto  is  its  Washington),  which,  de- 
spite its  unhealthy  situation  in  the  midst 
of  an  enormous  swamp,  ranks  as  one  of 
the  greatest  commercial  centres  of  equa- 
torial Africa.  Its  thirty-foot  wall,  fifteen 
miles  in  circuit,  has  fifteen  gates  of  wood 
covered  with  sheet-iron.  Its  inhabitants, 
who  are  estimated  at  40,000,  follow  the 
Moorish  fashion  in  their  houses,  which 
have  store-rooms  and  a  central  hall  of 
audience  on  the  ground -floor,  while  the 
sleeping  apartments  occupy  the  upper  sto- 
ry. The  slaves,  who  form  a  full  half  of  the 
population,  are  treated  with  comparative 
kindness,  many  of  them  being  even  set 
free  at  the  Kamadan  festival,  or  on  the 
occasion  of  their  master's  death.  The 
great  market,  despite  its  primitive  curren- 
cy of  cowrie  shells  at  200  to  the  dollar,  is 
clean  and  well  kept,  and  presided  over  by 
a  special  officer,  who  lets  out  the  stalls  and 
fixes  the  price  of  the  merchandise,  which 
comprises  live  stock  of  every  kind,  fruit 
and  provisions,  salt  from  the  pits  of  Bhil- 
ma  in  the  northern  Tuareg  Desert,  and 
miscellaneous  goods  from  Barbary,  Egypt, 
and  even  Europe. 

Through  the  Houssa  warriors  who  have 
taken  her  pay  and  visited  her  shores  Eng- 
land has  now  an  admirable  chance  of  es- 
tablishing commercial  relations  with  this 
splendid  country,  and  organizing  a  direct 
route  of  traflic  from  Sokoto  to  the  coast 
vid  the  lower  Niger.  The  possible  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  enterprise  can  hardly 
be  overrated.    It  would  be  grossly  unfair 


to  judge  of  West  African  commerce  as  a 
whole  by  the  statistics  of  so  exceptionally 
unfavorable  a  year  as  the  present  one, 
which  I  therefore  forbear  to  quote;  but 
facts  are  not  wanting  to  show  w^hat  sci- 
ence and  capital  might  achieve  in  this 
great  store-house  of  unused  treasures.  The 
Sokoto  Valley  itself ,  and  the  adjacent  tracts 
of  Houssa  territory,  already  rank  as  one 
of  the  finest  corn -growing  districts  in 
western  Africa,  and  may  become  tenfold 
more  productive  under  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  drainage  and  cultivation.  The 
sloping  hills  between  Sokoto  and  Kano 
offer  a  field  for  coffee-planting  unsurpass- 
ed even  by  the  famous  Cotfee  Mountains 
to  the  east  of  Mocha.  The  tobacco  plan- 
tations along  the  middle  course  of  the 
Niger  already  give  promise  of  future 
abundance.  Indigo,  though  still  poor  and 
scanty,  appears  to  be  so  rather  from  the 
want  of  proper  culture  than  from  any  un- 
fitness for  the  soil  of  the  Niger  basin. 
The  ground-nuts,  which  are  so  abundant 
on  the  upper  G-ambia,  yield  an  oil  equal 
to  the  finest  olive  oil  of  southern  Europe. 
Gum  is  equally  plentiful  and  equally  ex- 
cellent. The  ' '  Ivory  Coast"  still  deserves 
its  name  (as  the  traders  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  Liberia  can  bear  witness)  by  the  num- 
ber of  splendid  tusks  brought  down  to  it 
from  the  interior.  But  more  important 
than  all  is  the  precious  palm  oil  for  wdiich 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  has  been  cele- 
brated for  generations  past,  the  supply 
appearing  to  be  literally  inexhaustible, 
inasmuch  as  the  oil  x)alm  stretches  across 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  great  central  for- 
est zone  already  mentioned,  extending  as 
far  south  as  the  tenth  parallel  of  southern 
latitude.  All  these  various  sources  of 
traffic  Avill  be  developed,  and  supplement- 
ed by  the  scientific  cultivation  of  the  rice 
which  already  grows  abundantly  in  the 
swampy  Niger  delta  and  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts. 

The  third  of  Africa's  great  watery  high- 
ways— the  Congo — has  one  advantage  at 
the.*Yery  outset,  which  many  critics  ap- 
pear to  have  quite  overlooked.  Among 
all  the  countless  ports  that  stud  the  vast 
stretch  of  sea-board  between  Sierra  Leone 
and  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  the  only  safe  and 
convenient  anchorage  is  that  afforded  by 
the  inlet  just  within  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
go, where,  according  to  Stanley's  friend 
Mr.  Johnston,  w^ho  inspected  it  three  years 
ago,  "a  whole  navy  might  ride  at  anchor 
in  water  deep  enough  for  large  vessels 
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within  fifty  yards  of  the  shore,"  and  com- 
pletely sheltered  by  the  peninsula  of  Ba- 
nana Point.  This  advantage  is  not  likely 
to  be  wasted,  one  glance  at  the  map  being 
sufficient  to  show  how  unmistakably  the 
great  river  is  the  natural  outlet  of  all 
South  Africa.  The  possibility  of  con- 
necting the  Congo  with  the  Nile,  and  thus 
laying  open  the  whole  continent  from  the 
South  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  can 
not  be  fairly  considered  till  it  shall  be  ful- 
ly ascertained  whether  the  Welle  (which 
Schweinfurth  in  1870  found  flowing  west- 
ward within  100  miles  of  the  White  Nile's 
nearest  affluent)  is  a  tributary  of  the  Congo 
or  not;  but  the  German  scheme  of  bridg- 
ing South  Africa  from  east  to  west  by 
connecting  the  Congo's  head- waters  with 
Zanzibar  is  not  only  admitted  to  be  feasi- 
ble, but  actually  commenced.  The  ces- 
sion to  Germany  by  the  International  Af- 
rican Association  of  all  the  territory  east 
of  the  upper  Congo  bordering  on  Lakes 
Tanganyika  and  Victoria  Nyanza  has  lately 
been  supplemented  by  the  announcement 
that  "the  first  stage  route  from  the  Congo 
to  Zanzibar  will  be  laid  out  by  Germany 
through  a  company  in  eastern  Africa, 
established  under  an  imperial  charter." 
In  a  word,  everything  seems  ripe  for  the 
"tramway"  which  Mr.  Stanley  himself 
declares  to  be  "  the  one  thing  that  is  need- 
ed for  Africa,"  and  his  own  evidence  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  magnificent  results 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  adequate 
development  of  such  a  region  as  Zanzibar: 
"Cloves,  cinnamon,  tortoise-shell,  pep- 
per, copal  gum,  ivory,  orchilla  weed,  In- 
dia rubber,  and  hides  have  been  exported 
for  years;  but  this  catalogue  does  not  in- 
dicate a  tithe  of  what  might  be  produced 
by  the  judicious  investment  of  capital. 
The  cocoa-nut  palm  flourishes  at  Zanzi- 
bar Island  and  on  the  mainland,  the  oil 
palm  thrives  luxuriantly  in  Pemba,  and 
sugar-cane  will  grow  everywhere.  Caout- 
chouc remains  undevelojied  in  the  mar- 
itime belts  of  woodland,  and  the  acacia 
forests,  with  their  wealth  of  gums,  are 
nearly  untouched.  Rice  is  sown  on  the 
Rufiji  banks,  and  yields  abundantly;  cot- 
ton would  thrive  in  any  of  the  rich  river 
bottoms;  and  then  there  are  the  grains, 
millet,  Indian  corn,  and  many  others,  the 
culture  of  which  (though  only  in  a  languid 
way)  the  nativ^es  understand.  The  cattle, 
coffee,  and  goats  of  the  interior  also  await 
the  energetic  man  of  capital  and  the  com- 
mercial genius." 


Germany's  new  overland  high-road  will 
cross  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tangan- 
yika the  route  already  mentioned  as  be- 
ing carried  northward  by  England  from 
Lake  Nyassa  and  the  Zambezi,  and  will 
then,  in  all  x^i'obability,  run  either  due 
west  to  Lake  Moero,  or  southwest  by 
south  to  Lake  Bangweolo,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  which  died,  twelve  years  ago, 
with  only  a  few  trusty  native  followers 
around  him,  a  gaunt,  gray-haired,  weary 
old  man  whose  name  was  David  Living-- 
stone.  On  that  wild  mountain  plateau, 
3688  feet  above  the  sea,  where  the  life  of 
the  veteran  explorer  found  its  end,  that  of 
the  great  river  takes  its  rise.  Leaping 
down  from  the  northern  slope  of  the  Chi- 
bale  Mountains,  it  plunges  into  the  broad 
bright  lake,  to  re-issue  with  new  strength 
and  a  new^  name,  like  Spenser's  trans- 
formed knight  from  the  holy  well.  Thence 
it  rushes  down  to  Lake  Moero,  nearly 
700  feet  lower,  where  it  assumes  a  third 
alias,  changing  from  the  Luapula  to  the 
Luvwa,  while  a  subsequent  dive  into  Lake 
Ulenge  transforms  this  harlequin  of  a 
river  for  the  fourth  time,  under  the  now 
famous  title  of  Lualaba. 

About  fifty  miles  below  Lake  Ulenge  the 
river  is  joined  by  the  Luama,  which  Stan- 
ley and  his  little  band  of  heroes,  after 
struggling  along  its  bank  for  220  weary 
miles,  saw  from  the  crest  of  a  low  ridge 
pouring  a  stream  400  yards  Avide  into  the 
pale  gray  current  (more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  broad  at  this  point)  of  the 
magnificent  Lualaba.  And  now  for  many 
a  mile  to  come  the  river  bears  out  the  lucid 
description  given  of  it  to  Stanley  by  Abed 
Ben  Jumah:  "It  flows  north  and  north 
and  north,  and  there  is  no  end  to  it."  It 
passes  the  town  of  Nyangwe — the  west- 
ernmost station  of  the  Arab  traders  from 
Zanzibar,  338  miles  west  of  Lake  Tangan- 
yika— built  on  a  high  reddish  bank  forty 
feet  above  the  river,  in  two  distinct  sec- 
tions, between  which  lies  a  swampy  hol- 
low thickly  planted  with  rice.  It  turns 
away  from  the  green  sloping  hills  of  Uzura 
and  Manyema  into  a  black  mass  of  dismal 
forest,  rank  with  a  foul  and  hideous  abun- 
dance of  vegetable  life,  the  perfect  embod- 
iment of  that  tremendous  inertia  of  un- 
tamed nature  against  which  all  the  ener- 
gies of  man  are  as  nothing.  It  sweeps  by 
the  gloomy  mouth  of  the  Ruiki  and  the  ba- 
nana-planted slopes  of  Vinya  Njara,  where 
it  "rained  poisoned  arrows  all  night" 
upon  the  great  explorer  in  a  series  of  fights 
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worthy  to  be  classed  with  Thermopylae  or 
Bunker  Hill.  It  eddies  among  countless 
wooded  islands,  which  stud  more  and 
more  thickly  the  ever-widening"  stream. 
Onward,  onward  still,  over  the  seven  suc- 
cessive cataracts  of  Stanley  Falls,  past 
the  mouth  of  the  Aruwimi  (identified  by 
some  with  Schweinfurth's  Welle),  where 
the  worn,  half -starved,  fainting  pioneers 
fought  against  overwhelming  numbers  a 
three  days'  battle  of  which  America  may 
well  be  proud ;  and  then  westward  to  the 
memorable  spot  where  the  old  chief  of 
Rubunga  answered  Stanley's  question  as 
to  the  name  of  the  river  with  "  Ikutuya* 
Congo"  (it  is  called  the  Congo). 

No  one  who  knows  what  an  African 
forest  really  is  will  be  likely  to  under- 
value either  the  obstacles  already  over- 
come on  the  Congo,  or  those  which  still 
remain  to  be  encountered.  The  African 
explorer  has  no  deadlier  foe  than  these 
dreadful  jungles — too  dense  to  be  passed 
through,  too  full  of  moisture  to  be  burn- 
ed up,  and  too  quick  of  growth  to  be  cut 
down — all  through  which,  the  moment 
the  sun  sets,  you  see  the  white  fever  mist 
begin  to  curl  venomously  upward  from  the 
rank  spongy  soil  below,  like  vapor  from 
a  boiling  caldron.  "Ferns,  spear-grass, 
water-cane,  and  orchidaceous  plants,"  says 
Mr.  Stanley,  "mixed  with  wild  vines,  ca- 
ble thicknesses  of  the  Ficiis  elastica,  mi- 
mosas, acacias,  tamarinds,  llianas,  palms 
of  various  species  (the  wild  date,  the  oil 
palm,  and  the  fan),  rattans,  and  a  hundred 
other  varieties,  are  all  struggling  for  ev- 
ery inch  of  space,  and  swarming  upward 
with  a  luxuriance  and  density  that  only 
this  extraordinary  hot-house  atmosphere 
could  nourish.  Gloom,  slopping  moisture, 
unhealthy,  reeking  atmosphere,  monot- 
onous scenery ;  nothing  but  the  eternal 
interlaced  branches,  and  the  tall  aspiring 
stems,  rising  from  a  tangle  through  which 
one  has  to  burrow  and  crawl,  like  a  wild 
animal,  on  hands  and  feet."  This  gloomy 
labyrinth  is  represented  by  a  mass  of  rude- 

*  Curiously  enough,  this  same  word,  with  precisely 
the  same  meaning,  figured  prominently  in  a  Zulu 
translation  of  the  Filgrim^s  Prop-ess  shown  me  by 
the  late  Bishop  Colenso  when  I  visited  him  at  Eku- 
kanyene,  on  my  way  l;ack  IVom  Zululand.  More- 
ovei',  the  dialect  of  tlie  lower  Congo  contains  several 
Zulu  words  (e.  (/.,  "  kulii,"  old,  "  di/ulu,"  sky  or  hea- 
ven, etc.)  identical  with  those  used  by  Cetywayo's 
spearmen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent, 
thousands  of  miles  away — a  coincidence  which  I 
leave  to  the  consideration  of  better  philologists  than 
mvself.— D.  K. 


ly  drawn  tree-tops  on  the  quaint  old  Eng- 
lish map  of  1626  (attached  to  John  Ogil- 
by's  curious  and  now  very  rare  work  upon 
Africa),  which,  singularly  enough,  locates 
with  tolerable  exactness  not  only  the  up- 
per Nile  and  its  great  parent  lake,  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza,  but  also  the  course  of  the 
Congo  itself,  which  is  marked  as  issuing 
from  "Lake  Zaire" — evidently  a  confu- 
sion of  Lakes  Moero  and  Bangweolo  with 
Tanganyika — making  an  enormous  bend 
to  the  northward,  and  flowing  down  to  the 
sea  in  one  unbroken  stream,  called  from 
first  to  last  "  the  Zaire  or  Congo  River." 

But  a  river  2900  miles  in  length,  swollen 
by  affluents  to  which  the  Seine  and  the 
Hudson  would  be  mere  brooks,  and  pour- 
ing itself  into  the  sea  through  a  mouth 
seven  miles  w4de,  with  a  current  of  six 
knots  an  hour,  must  one  day  take  rank 
among  the  great  commercial  highways  of 
the  world,  whatever  its  forests  and  cata- 
racts may  do  to  obstruct  it.  To  give  a 
full  summary  of  the  Congo's  commercial 
future  would  be  to  write  Mr.  Stanley's  latest 
work  over  again ;  but  the  results  already 
achieved  and  those  which  are  now  in 
process  of  achievement  may  be  briefly 
stated  in  his  own  words : 

' '  From  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  a  steam- 
er drawing  fifteen  feet  of  w^ater  can  steam 
up  the  river  110  miles,  and  opposite  to  this 
point  (the  head  of  the  estuary)  we  have 
built  stations  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
that  on  the  north  or  right  bank  (i.  e.,  Vivi) 
being  the  principal.  Hence,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  Yellala  Falls,  we  take  a  land 
journey  of  52  miles  to  a  point  where  we 
have  built  another  station.  We  then  take 
boats,  and  steam  or  row  88  miles  to  a  point 
opposite  which  there  are  stations  con- 
structed on  each  side  of  the  river.  Then 
comes  another  land  journey  of  95  miles  to 
reach  our  lately  built  town  of  Leopolds- 
ville,  at  the  entrance  of  Stanley  Pool. 
Hence  we  steam  up  uninterruptedly  a 
distance  of  1060  English  miles.  With  a 
short  road  past  Stanley  Falls,  we  could 
proceed  350  miles  farther  up  the  river, 
and  then  a  portage  of  two  miles  would 
give  us  650  more.  In  addition  to  these 
distances  upon  the  Congo  itself,  its  larger 
affluents  make  up  a  total  navigable  length 
of  more  than  2000  miles.  Along  the  main 
stream  we  have  constructed  thirteen  sta- 
tions in  the  most  likely  places,  among 
peaceful  tribes,  with  whom  Ave  are  on 
terms  of  familiar  intercourse,  and  wha 
have  welcomed  us  as  brothers." 
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The  importance  of  these  measures, 
whicli  practically  bridg-e  over  the  gap  di- 
viding" the  inland  trade  of  the  upper  Con- 
go from  the  coast  trade  of  its  lower  course, 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  Even  in  1883 
the  annual  value  of  the  local  traffic  was 
estimated  at  $14,000,000;  and  now  that 
the  Berlin  Conference  of  1884  has  disposed 
of  the  absurd  claims  of  Portugal,  and  es- 
tablished freedom  of  trade  throughout  the 
entire  basin  of  the  Congo,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  develop  apace.  Bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  water-shed  of  the 
Nile,  on  the  south  by  that  of  the  Zambezi 
and  the  Loge,  on  the  east  by  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  this  vast  tract  comprises  almost 
the  whole  southern  portion  of  Central  Af- 
rica, having  a  length  of  1400  miles  by  a 
breadth  of  1200,  and  an  area  of  1,300,000 
square  miles.  Its  population,  though  a 
mere  nothing  to  that  which  it  may  sup- 
port with  ease  at  no  very  distant  date,  is  al- 
ready very  considerable.  In  one  section 
of  the  upper  Congo  Mr.  Stanley  counted 
fourteen  tolerably  large  villages  within  a 
very  limited  space;  and  the  most  reliable 
among  the  msmy  estimates  of  the  total 
population  rates  it  as  high  as  40,000,000. 

The  lower  Congo  enjoys  the  priceless 
advantage  of  traversing  an  intermediate 
zone  admirably  fitted  for  cultivation,  sep- 
arating two  opposing  tracts,  in  one  of 
which  cultivation  is  rendered  impossible 
by  absolute  Avant  of  water,  and  in  the  oth- 
er by  a  permanent  excess  of  it.  The  great 
mass  of  forest  and  swamp  covering  the 
basin  of  the  Niger  and  almost  the  whole 
of  the  west  coast  stretches  southward  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ogoway  River, 
about  fifty  miles  south  of  the  equator. 
Here  it  gradually  begins  to  melt  away, 
the  rivers  being  still  thickly  wooded,  while 
the  open  country  assumes  the  form  of 
wide  green  savannahs,  dappled  with 
clumps  of  trees,  and  representing  the 
"  park-like  region"  so  often  and  so  enthu- 
siastically referred  to  by  Mr.  Johnston. 
This  in  its  turn  gives  place  by  degrees  to 
the  scantier  vegetation  of  the  Portuguese 
provinces  of  Benguela  and  Mossamedes, 
growing  thinner  and  ever  thinner  as  it  re- 
cedes from  the  limit  of  the  oil  palms  at 
the  tenth  parallel  of  south  latitude,  till  the 
last  trace  of  vegetable  life  vanishes  on  the 
border  of  the  great  Kalahari  Desert,  which 
lies  immediately  north  of  the  Orange  River 
and  Cape  Colony. 

It  is  through  the  great  natural  park 


above  mentioned  that  the  Congo  flows; 
downward  to  the  sea,  with  all  the  com- 
mercial advantages  that  can  be  given  to 
it  by  a  magnificent  climate  and  a  soil  of 
unexampled  fertility.  Among  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Congo  basin  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Stanley  are  palm  oil,  cassava,  plan- 
tains and  other  fruits,  palm  wine,  copper, 
iron,  vermilion,  camwood,  tobacco,  sugar- 
cane, beans,  maize,  millet,  sweet-potatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  mats  of  palm  fibre, 
nuts,  fish,  eggs,  pigs,  goats,  India  rubber, 
and  ivory.  The  last  article  is  so  abundant 
on  the  upper  Congo  that  in  one  of  the 
villages  of  the  savage  region  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Aruwimi  an  "  ivory  temple" 
is  said  to  exist,  formed  of  a  light  roof  sup- 
ported by  thirty-three  entire  tusks,  many 
of  which  are  of  enormous  size.  The  chief 
local  imports  are  cotton,  hardware,  cloth, 
salt,  crockery,  guns,  and  powder,  the  three 
first-named  articles  being  in  especial  de- 
mand, and  forming  in  some  districts  the 
actual  currency  of  the  country,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  said  to  have  any.  "  At  the  pre- 
sent time,"  says  Mr.  Stanley,  "the  quan- 
tity of  cheap  cottons  sold  every  year  in  the 
Congo  markets  amounts  to  6, 250, 000  yards ; 
and  sujjposing  every  inhabitant  of  the 
Congo  basin  to  have  just  one  Sunday 
dress  every  new  year,  320,000,000  yards 
would  be  required." 

Stanley  Pool,  346  miles  from  the  river's 
mouth,  24  miles  long  by  16  broad,  studded 
with  islands  of  considerable  size,  complete- 
ly sheltered  by  hills  varying  from  1000  to 
3000  feet  in  height,  and  itself  1147  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  is  as  fine  a  haven  of 
local  traffic  as  Adam  Smith  himself  could 
have  desired,  "  Not  without  reason  did  the 
same  observant  eye  which  singled  out  the 
hill-top  now  crowned  by  the  neat  little  sta- 
tion of  Vivi  select  the  western  gateway  of 
Stanley  Pool  as  a  fit  site  for  Leopoldsville 
(the  virtual  capital  of  tlie  new  Congo  State), 
at  which  its  would-be  rival,  Brazzaville — 
rashly  built  in  an  unhealthy  and  incon- 
venient spot  on  the  right  bank,  some  years 
ago,  by  the  French  pioneer  De  Brazza — 
looks  gloomily  through  its  clustering  trees 
across  the  broad  brown  current  of  the 
river.  The  proposed  connection  of  Leo- 
poldsville with  Vivi  by  a  railway  235 
miles  long,  avoiding  the  formidable  rap- 
ids of  Yellala,  Isangila,  etc.,  will  practical- 
ly unite  the  upper  and  lower  Congo,  and 
will  undoubtedly  give  an  enormous  im- 
petus to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  basin, 
the  yearly  value  of  which,  when  fully  do- 
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veloped,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Stanley  him- 
self as  high  as  $350,000,000. 

But  these  splendid  results  are  not  to  be 
achieved  (as  many  who  ought  to  know 
better  appear  to  think)  by  a  single  deter- 
mined effort.  "You  can  not  expect  to 
civilize  a  whole  continent  at  one  blow," 
said  Mr.  James  Irvine,  of  Liverpool,  with 
whom  I  had  a  very  interesting  talk  short- 
ly before  my  departure  for  the  Congo,  and 
who,  having  lived  for  years  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  had  abundant  experi- 
ence of  the  natives  and  their  ways,  is  fair- 
ly entitled  to  speak  with  authority  on  this 
point.  "I  give  this  African  undertaking 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  to  get  into  what 
you  might  call  proper  working  order. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
establishment  of  fair  trade  is  the  right  way 
to  put  an  end  to  these  tribal  wars  that  do 
so  much  mischief,  for  when  once  the  na- 
tives can  get  what  they  want  by  trading, 
they'll  have  nothing  to  fight  about.  But 
to  regard  Af  rica  as  a  second  Peru,  where 
fortunes  are  to  be  picked  up  like  pebbles, 
is  simply  absurd.  Africa  will  unquestion- 
ably be  enormously  remunerative  by-and- 
by;  but  in  the  mean  while  there  is  one 
great  stumbling-block  in  the  way,  which 
nothing  but  time  can  remove." 

"You  mean  the  climate,  I  suppose?" 
said  I. 

"Well,  the  climate  counts  for  some- 
thing, of  course.  You  know  what  the  old 
song  says : 

'Beware,  beware  of  the  Bight  of  Benin; 
For  one  that  comes  out,  there  were  forty  went  in.' 

However,  the  Congo's  nothing  like  so  bad 
as  the  Niger.  Johnston,  as  you  remem- 
ber, was  there  for  sixteen  months,  and 
only  had  one  touch  of  fever  Avorth  men- 
tioning. The  main  difficulties  lie  not  so 
much  in  the  climate  as  in  the  natives  them- 
selves. Folks  at  home  are  apt  to  fancy 
that  you  have  only  to  show  a  black  inan 
something  better  than  what  he's  already 
got,  in  order  to  make  him  accept  it  gladly ; 
but  they  forget  that  you  must  first  con- 
vince him  that  it  is  better,  which  can't  be 
done  all  in  one  moment.  But  apart  from 
the  fact  of  the  natives  having  so  few 
wants  that,  until  they  develop  a  bit,  your 
profits  must  be  small  and  your  expenses 
great,  there  are  two  great  obstacles  to  Afri- 
ca's development.  The  first  is  (as  Stanley 
and  Burton  both  said  when  I  talked  it  over 
with  them)  the  diiliculty  of  getting  rid  of 
rum  and  the  slave-trade,  which  are  the 


curse  of  the  whole  continent.  The  second 
is  that  you  have  to  deal  with  men  as  hasty 
and  capricious  as  children,  who  will  run 
away  from  the  very  sight  of  you  to-day, 
and  swarm  i^ound  you  like  flies  to-morrow. 
The  goods  which  are  snapped  at  by  one 
tribe  are  of  no  use  whatever  among  the 
next.  Then,  too,  this  universal  eagerness 
for  trade  draws  them  away  from  agricul- 
ture, and  so  adds  a  fresh  hinderance  to 
the  development  of  the  country." 

All  this  is  perfectly  true ;  but  when  once 
these  preliminary  obstacles  shall  have 
been  swept  away,  the  great  work  will 
advance  with  ever -increasing  rapidity. 
Many  men  are  still  alive  among  us  whose 
fathers  could  remember  a  time  when 
pathless  forests,  haunted  by  murderous 
savages,  covered  the  whole  of  that  beauti- 
ful region  through  which  passenger  trains 
now  ran  safely  and  smoothly  from  Lake 
George  to  Albany  and  New  York.  So, 
too,  it  may  be  with  Africa.  The  close  of 
the  twentieth  century  may  find  King  Lu- 
tete  the  Fourth  "running"  for  the  post- 
mastership  of  Manyanga,  and  King  Kam- 
rasi  the  Fifth  practicing  as  a  hotel-keeper 
a  more  extended  and  remunerative  sys- 
tem of  robbery  than  that  which  his  great 
ancestor  carried  on  as  a  brigand.  Some 
Ki-Nshasha  Motley  will  then  write  the 
last  volume  of  his  Rise  of  the  Congo  Re- 
public amid  an  admiring  circle  of  Watwa 
subscribers.  Sir  Cannibal  Lougknife. 
the  President  of  the  Nyangwe  Board  of 
Trade,  will  receive  deputations  of  Arab 
"drummers"  from  the  great  business 
houses  of  Timbuctoo  and  Gondokoro, 
while  every  newspaper  of  the  Congo  ba- 
sin, from  the  Lake  Bayigweolo  Daily  Ca- 
noe^ to  the  Banana  Point  Evening  Car- 
avan^ will  teem  with  descriptions  of  the 
latest  fashionable  arrivals  at  the  hotels 
of  Vivi  and  Isangila,  the  unveiling  of  a 
famous  Ba-Ngala  sculptor's  statue  of  Pre- 
sident Stanley,  or  the  show  of  British  and 
American  manufactures  at  the  Leopolds- 
ville  Industrial  Exposition  of  the  year 
2801. 

Note. — The  present  summary  makes  no  attempt  at 
a  survey  of  tlie  sugar-cane  culture  and  other  indus- 
tries of  the  British  colonies  at  the  Cape,  which,  cut 
off  from  the  great  overland  route  by  vast  deserts, 
and  hampered  in,  their  development  by  excessive 
drought  in  tlie  case  of  Cape  Colony,  excessive  rain 
in  tliat  of  Natal,  and  the  rooted  indolence  of  the  Kaf- 
fir ])opulation  in  both,  can  not  claim  any  leading  part 
in  the  advance  of  Africa  as  a  whole,  despite  the  lo- 
cal importance  of  the  Natal  railways  as  the  natural 
outlet  of  the  Transvaal. — D.  K. 
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TRAVELLING  in  1796  was  not  what 
it  is  to-day.    A  journey  wliicli  now 
is  accomplished  in  a  few  hours,  then 
occupied  as  many  days,  and  in  thinly 
settled  portions  of  the  country  was  often 
attended  with  hardships  and  dangers 
that  led  the  stoutest-hearted  to  prefer  a 
seat  by  their  own  firesides.    This  was, 
at  least,  the  experience  of  a  young-  New 
Hampshire  farmer,  who  in  the  year  I 
have  mentioned  set  out  to  find  for  him- 
self a  home  a  thousand  miles  or  more 
nearer  to  the  setting  sun.    He  was  named 
■Tames  Kingsbury,  and  though  born  in 
Connecticut,  had  been  reared  among  the 
granite  hills,  where  the  annual  crop  of 
stones  is  so  large  that  the  sheep's  noses  are 
said  to  be  sharpened  to  enable  them  to 
nibble  the  thin  grass  that  grows  between 
them.   He  had  heard  of  a  country  around 
the  Great  Lakes  where  the  climate,  being 
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tempered  by  vast  bodies  of  water,  was 
mild  and  genial,  and  the  soil  so  fertile  that 
it  only  needed  to  be  "  tickled  with  a  hoe 
to  laugh  into  a  harvest,"  and  he  deter- 
mined to  cast  his  lot  in  that  delightful 
region. 

The  Hevolution  had  left  the  country 
in  poverty,  and  Kingsbury  was  no  better 
off  than  the  most  of  his  neighbors,  but 
though  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had 
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already  attained  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  in 
the  militia  —  a  position  Avhicli  in  those 
days  implied  character  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  social  consideration.  But  he  had 
a  young"  family  growing  up  around  him, 
and  it  was  prohahly  more  on  their  account 
than  his  own  that  he  left  the  security  of  a 
settled  district  for  the  unknown  hazards 
of  a  new  country.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  motive,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
early  spring  of  1796  he  set  out  from  Al- 
stead.  New  Hampshire,  with  his  wife  and 
three  children — the  oldest  not  four  years 
old — to  find  a  home  in  what  was  then  the 
far  distant  West. 

He  travelled  by  "private  conveyance," 
taking  with  him  a  young  brother  of  his 
wife  to  aid  him  on  the  journey.  His  out- 
fit was  a  stout  farm  wagon  drawn  by  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  laden  with  household 
goods  and  provisions ;  a  horse  to  carry  his 
wife  and  two  younger  children ;  a  cow  to 
supply  milk  during  the  journey;  and  for 
defense  a  rusty  Queen's-arm  musket,  with 
which  an  older  brother  had  in  1777  done 
effective  service  at  Bennington,  His  first 
destination  was  Oswego,  and  after  leaving 
Albany  his  route  lay  through  a  wild  for- 
est, where  the  road  was  merely  a  bridle- 
path blazed  through  the  woods — the  trail 
used  from  time  immemorial  by  the  Indi- 
ans. Here  no  inn  or  friendly  farm-house 
invited  the  traveller  to  lodge  overnight, 
and  the  little  company  was  forced  to  camp 
out  among  the  trees,  the  woman  and  chil- 
dren sleeping  in  the  wagon,  while  the  man 
and  the  boy  took  turns  in  watching  the  fire, 
wliich  had  to  be  kept  in  a  constant  blaze 
to  frighten  away  the  wolves  and  pantliers 
with  which  the  forest  was  infested.  Thir- 
ty days  they  journeyed  in  tliis  manner, 
travelling  perhaps  ten  miles  in  a  day,  be- 
fore they  came  in  sight  of  the  little  col- 
lection of  log  huts  which  then  composed 
what  is  now  the  important  port  of  Oswego. 

Here  Kingsbury  found  a  scanty  array 
of  sliippiiig,  from  among  whicli  he  sought 
to  find  a  craft  suitable  to  navigate  a  lake 
subject  at  tliis  season  to  violent  storms, 
and  at  all  times  unsafe  for  any  but  sl^illfnl 
seamen.  Notliing  better  presented  itself 
than  an  open  flat-bottomed  boat,  rigged 
with  a  single  sail,  and  capable  of  carrying 
his  family  and  household  goods,  but  sure 
to  have  its  gravity  upset  if  freighted  with 
animals  ignorant  of  the  science  of  equili- 
bration. In  this,  however,  Kingsbury  em- 
barked, closely  hugging  the  land,  and  nev- 
er venturing  out  in  threatening  weather, 


the  young  lad  meanwhile  mounted  upon 
his  horse,  and  making  his  way  through  the 
woods  along  the  shore  with  the  cow  and 
the  oxen.  At  night  the  boat  would  be 
drawn  up  on  the  beach,  and  the  camping- 
out  experiences  would  be  repeated.  In 
this  slow  and  toilsome  way  he  journeyed 
another  thirty  days,  when  he  arrived  at 
Fort  Niagara,  which  was  the  end  of  his. 
route  on  Lake  Ontario.  Here  the  order 
of  proceeding  was  reversed.  The  boat, 
which  had  carried  the  wagon  was  now  tO" 
be  carried  by  that  vehicle  over  the  thirty 
miles  of  portage  to  Lake  Erie.  Here  the 
little  craft  was  again  launched — trundled 
from  the  wagon  into  the  lake — and  here, 
at  the  future  Buffalo,  Kingsbury  fell  in 
with  a  gentleman  who  was  to  decide  not 
only  his  destination,  but  his  worldly  des- 
tiny. 

This  was  General  Moses  Cleveland — 
the  Moses  that  was  to  lead  a  considerable 
part  of  Connecticut  into  the  Ohio  wilder-^ 
ness,  and  to  come  down  to  us  as  the  found- 
er of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the 
Union — Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  was  agent, 
and  director  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Com- 
pany, whicli  had  recently  bought  of  that 
State  the  Western  Reserve  —  a  tract  of 
about  3,500,000  acres,  extending  westward 
from  Pennsylvania  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  "reserved"  to  Connecticut 
by  the  United  States  as  its  portion  of  the 
public  domain.  Cleveland  was  travelling 
in  the  wake  of  a  surveying  party  of  fifty, 
who  had  but  recently  gone  forward  to 
survey  and  lay  out  into  townships  and 
cities  this  immense  tract,  in  readiness  for 
the  tide  of  emigration  which  was  expect- 
ed to  follow.  He  had  never  seen  his  wide 
possessions,  and  they  had  never  been  ex- 
plored ;  hence  he  could  have  given  Kings- 
bury no  reliable  description  of  the  coun- 
try; but  it  is  certain  that  he  induced  him 
to  locate  upon  the  reservation.  In  doing- 
so,  Kingsbury  became  the  first  white  set- 
tler in  northern  Ohio. 

Cleveland's  first  destination  Avas  Con- 
neaut,  a  future  village,  near  the  junction 
of  the  lake  and  the  line  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Here  Kingsbury  selected  a  piece  of 
ground  on  which  the  surveyors  had  al- 
ready erected  a  cabin,  and  then  broke  up 
the  soil  and  planted  a  few  acres  to  serve 
his  family  for  another  season.  During 
the  winter  that  was  approaching  he  ex- 
pected to  subsist  on  the  provisions  he  had 
brought  with  him,  eked  out  by  what  could 
be  spared  from  the  stores  of  the  surveyors,. 
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whom  he  found  at  Conneaut,  but  who 
were  soon  to  leave  for  a  larg-er  and  more 
important  town  which  was  to  be  laid  out 
at  the  westward.  To  the  site  of  this 
town,  which  had  been  fixed  upon  by  the 
company  in  Connecticut  as  the  capital  of 
the  reservation,  Cleveland  made  an  ex- 


a.  shore  everywhere  overhung"  by  a  dense 
green  forest,  which  was  beautifully  mir- 
rored in  the  waters  below,  and  before 
many  hours  came  upon  a  narrow  opening" 
between  two  low  banks  of  sand.  Pushing 
their  canoes  into  this  opening,  they  found 
a  narrow  channel,  widening  gradually  to 


MOSES  CLEVELAND. 


I  cursion  with  a  small  party  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Conneaut.  The  location  had 
been  determined  on  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  topography  of  the  country, 
and  merely  because  it  was  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cuyahoga  River. 

The  little  party  coasted  closely  along 


the  south,  and  bordered  on  the  east  by 
wooded  blurt's,  and  on  the  west  by  broad 
flat  marshes  overgrown  with  reeds  and 
coarse  grass.  Near  the  enti*ance  the  beach 
was  a  miry  sponge,  and  tliey  had  to  pro- 
ceed some  distance  up  the  muddy  stream 
before  they  could  find  a  patch  of  solid 
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ground  large  enougli  to  sustain  a  landing. 
While  they  were  doing  this,  tlie  square- 
ly built,  swarthy  man  who  held  the  tiller 
of  the  leading  boat  had  time  to  reflect 
upon  the  folly  of  locating  a  town  without 
knowing  something  of  the  topography  of 
the  country.  As  the  bow  of  his  boat 
touched  the  land  he  sprang  on  shore,  and 
clambering  up  the  wooded  slope  at  the  east, 
looked  off  upon  a  broad  level  expanse  ris- 
ing gently  from  the  lake,  and  stretching 
away  as  far  as  his  eye  could  reach  to  south- 
ward. At  a  glance  he  saw  that  this  was 
the  true  site  for  his  future  city,  and  the 
low  ground  along  the  river  merely  the 
water  gateway  that  should  admit  to  it 
the  vast  commerce  of  the  future.  Of  this 
future  he  had  great  expectations,  but  he 
did  not  live  to  see  them  realized.  Dying 
within  ten  years,  and  while  Cleveland  was 
still  a  mere  hamlet  of  log  houses,  he  be- 
held its  future  greatness  only  from  the 
Piso:ah  of  a  somewhat  active  imao^ination. 

Leaving  a  few  men  to  erect  a  store- 
house and  cabin  for  the  coming  surveyors, 
Cleveland  returned  to  Conneaut;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  short  two  months  the  city 
which  is  to  bear  his  name  to  a  late  poster- 
ity came  into  existence — on  paper.  The 
map  which  was  then  made  on  the  ground, 
by  pasting  together  several  sheets  and 
parts  of  sheets  of  foolscap,  was  found  a 
few  years  ago  among  the  papers  of  ex- 
Governor  Holley,  of  Connecticut,  a  son 
of  one  of  the  Cleveland  surveyors.  It  is 
dated  October  1, 1796 ;  but  the  streets  indi- 
cated upon  it  bear  the  same  names  and 
have  the  same  locations  as  those  now  in 
existence. 

Soon  after  the  surveyors  left  Con- 
neaut, Kingsbury  was  called  by  important 
business  to  return  to  his  former  home  in 
New  Hampshire.  It  must  have  been  ne- 
cessity which  took  him  away,  for  he  had 
to  leave  his  wife  and  little  ones,  with  only 
a  lad  of  thirteen,  exposed  to  the  hazards 
of  a  wide  forest  frequented  by  roving 
bands  of  savages.  Going  on  horseback 
])y  the  shortest  route — overland  from  Buf- 
falo to  Albany — he  expected  to  return  by 
the  1st  of  December;  but  the  time  came 
without  him,  or  any  tidings  of  him,  for 
no  mails  as  yet  travelled  west  of  Fort 
Stanwix,  near  Utica.  The  winter  set  in 
early  with  great  severity.  Snow  fell  deep 
late  in  November,  and  well-nigh  blockaded 
the  lonely  cabin,  and  soon  the  little  fam- 
ily ran  short  of  provisions,  and  the  cattle 
of  fodder.     Till  the  snow  came,  the  In- 


dians had  brought  the  family  game;  but 
witli  the  first  very  cold  weather  they  had 
fled,  with  the  birds,  southward,  and  now 
the  lone  woman  and  her  children  seemed 
left  to  perish  there  in  the  heart  of  the  wil- 
derness. To  add  to  her  trials,  another  child 
was  then  born  into  the  household.  But 
even  then,  thus  sick  and  alone  and  shut 
out  from  all  human  succor,  this  heroic  wo- 
man did  not  lose  hope  or  courage,  for  she 
trusted  in  a  Providence  who  hears  even 
the  cry  of  the  ravens.  She  knew  that,  if 
alive,  her  husband  would  soon  come  to  her 
rescue ;  but  day  after  day  she  watched  and 
waited  for  him,  measuring  carefully  her 
scanty  store  of  food,  and  listening  with 
anxious  ear  to  every  sound  that  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  forest ;  but  the  days  length- 
ened into  weeks,  and  still  he  did  not  come. 

She  ministered  to  herself  as  well  as  she 
could,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  man- 
ao-ed  to  drag  herself  about  the  cabin ;  and 
during  this  time  another  furious  storm 
broke  over  the  little  cabin,  lasting,  with- 
out intermission,  twenty-one  days,  and 
piling  still  higher  the  heavy  drifts  that 
everywhere  covered  the  forest.  Could 
her  husband  survive,  exposed  to  such  a 
frozen  tempest?  or  if  he  did,  was  there 
hope  he  could  reach  her,  buried  as  she 
was  under  drifts  as  high  as  the  roof  of  her 
dwelling?  Terrible  and  desolate  was  the 
outlook  to  the  lonely  woman;  but  her 
faith  and  trust  and  courage  did  not  even 
then  forsake  her,  and  at  last  her  patient 
waiting  was  rewarded.  It  was  Christmas 
Eve  when  the  storm  cleared  away,  and  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  broke  at  last  through 
the  long  overhanging  clouds.  She  went 
to  the  window  to  watch  the  welcome  light, 
and  then  she  caught  sight  of  her  husband, 
struggling  x^ainfuUy  through  the  heavy 
drifts  on  his  way  to  the  cabin.  He  was 
on  foot,  and  only  an  Indian  guide  was 
with  him.  Slowly  he  came  on,  but  at  last 
he  reached  the  house,  and,  scarcely  able 
to  speak,  fell  exhausted  in  the  opened 
doorway. 

Tlie  reason  of  his  long  delay  was  soon 
made  known  to  the  overjoyed  woman. 
He  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  his  old  home 
than  he  was  stricken  down  with  a  fever, 
the  seeds  of  which  he  had  carried  from 
the  malarial  swamps  of  Conneaut.  As 
soon  as  able  to  mount  his  horse  he  had 
set  out  to  return;  but  the  heavy  snows  in 
western  New  York  had  so  impeded  his 
progress  that  he  did  not  reach  Buffalo  till 
the  3d  of  December.   There,  though  scarce- 
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ly  able  to  sit  his  liorse,  he  had  halted  only 
long-  enough  to  secure  an  Indian  guide — 
for  the  snow  had  obliterated  the  trail,  and 
none  but  a  native  could  find  the  way 
through  the  forest  in  such  weather.  They 
liad  set  out  together  on  the  following  day ; 
«,nd  thus  he  had  been  exposed,  day  and 
night,  for  three  long  weeks,  to  the  storm 
that  she  had  heard  howl  so  furiously 
around  the  little  cabin.  The  drifts  in 
many  places  had  been  higher  than  his 
horse's  head;  in  one  of  them  the  animal 
had  perished,  and  he  would  -have  shared 
its  fate  but  for  the  fidelity  of  the  faithful 
Indian. 

The  rest  of  this  "  winter's  tale"  may  be 
briefly  related.  The  revulsion  of  feeling 
consequent  on  the  return  of  her  husband 
prostrated  Mrs.  Kingsbury.  She  was  her- 
self now  attacked  with  the  fever,  and  un- 
able to  give  her  child  its  natural  nourish- 
ment. The  life  of  tlie  infant  then  hung 
upon  that  of  the  half-starved  cow,  whose 
sole  subsistence  was  the  small  twigs  of  the 
linn, elm, and  beech, which  had  been  gath- 
ered for  the  winter's  fodder.  It  was  a 
fortnight  before  Kingsbury  was  enough 
recovered  to  move  about,  and  then  he  had 
to  face  another  journey.  The  stock  of 
provisions  had  now  become  all  but  ex- 
hausted, and  no  supply  could  be  obtained 
nearer  than  Erie,  twenty-five  miles  dis- 
tant. The  intense  cold  which  had  suc- 
ceeded the  storm  had  thickly  incrusted 
the  snow,  and  over  it,  on  foot  and  alone, 
he  dragged  a  hand-sled  laden  with  the 
precious  eatables.  Flour  could  not  be 
procured,  and  only  a  bushel  of  wheat;  but 
on  this,  cracked  and  boiled,  they  managed 
to  keep  their  souls  and  bodies  together. 

But  a  great  calamity  soon  befell  the 
lonely  household.  Among  the  browse  for 
the  cattle,  the  young  lad  had  gathered 
some  twigs  of  the  oak,  not  knowing  that 
they  were  poison  to  dumb  creatures.  Of 
these  the  cow  had  eaten,  and  died;  and 
thus  the  little  child  was  doomed  to  starv- 
ation. Day  after  day,  and  night  aft- 
er night,  the  little  thing  wailed  its  life 
away,  and  that  father  and  mother,  power- 
less to  help,  were  forced  to  listen.  At 
last  its  wailing  ceased;  and  then  the  man 
and  the  boy  made  for  it  a  rude  cotlin  from 
a  pine  box  which  had  been  left  by  the  sur- 
veyors, and  scooped  foi*  it  a  narrow  bed 
amid  the  snow.  Lifting  it  upon  his 
shoulder,  the  father  bore  the  little  body 
from  the  house,  and  the  mother  lifted  her- 
self up  in  her  bed  to  catch  a  last  glimpse 


of  it  as  he  laid  it  away  in  a  little  mound 
not  far  from  the  dwelling.  She  watched 
him  as  he  lowered  it  into  the  ground,  and 
then  she  heard  falling  upon  it  the  frozen 
sods  that  were  to  hide  it  from  her  eyes  for- 
ever. With  that  sound  she  fell  back  un- 
conscious, only  to  awake  a  fortnight  later 
ignorant  of  all  that  had  happened.  Now 
the  strange  thing  that  we  call  life  was  in 
her  only  a  flickering  flame,  which,  if  not 
quickly  fed,  would  soon  burn  out  in  its 
socket.  This  the  husband  saw,  and  load- 
ing the  old  Queen's-arm,  which  is  still  a 
sacred  relic  in  the  family,  he  gathered  up 
his  little  remaining  strength  and  went 
out  to  secure  some  of  the  animal  food 
that  was  necessary  to  the  saving  of  his 
wife's  life. 

The  severe  weather  had  relaxed,  and  ■ 
now,  instead  of  cold  blasts  from  the  frozen 
lake,  had  come  milder  breezes  from  the 
south,  bringing  with  them  a  few  lonely 
birds  into  the  forest.  But  the  birds  were 
shy,  and  Kingsbury  would  be  fortunate  to 
get  within  shooting  distance.  He  trudged 
wearily  on  into  the  woods,  but  he  saw  no 
game,  and  at  last,  almost  despondent,  he 
sat  down  upon  a  fallen  tree  in  the  midst 
of  a  snow-bank.  Soon  a  solitary  pigeon 
came  and  perched  itself  upon  the  top- 
most branch  of  a  tall  tree  at  the  utmost 
range  of  his  musket.  It  seemed  a  hope- 
less chance;  but  he  lifted  his  weapon  and 
fired,  and  the  bird  fell,  and  he  went  home 
with  it  rejoicing.  When  he  gave  the 
broth  to  his  wife  she  revived,  and  opening 
her  eyes,  asked,  in  a  feeble  tone,  "James, 
where  did  you  get  this  ?"  They  were  the 
first  words  she  had  spoken  for  a  fortnight. 

Such  was  the  first  winter  of  the  first 
white  settler  in  northern  Ohio.  It  is  not 
strange  that,  when  the  surveyors,  coming 
to  complete  their  work  in  the  spring,  told 
him  that  some  of  them  intended  to  locate 
at  the  new  city  they  had  laid  out  at  the 
westward,  he  should  have  decided  to  leave 
that  desolate  wilderness  and  build  his 
cabin  where  he  could  occasionally  see  a 
human  face  of  his  own  complexion.  He 
did  this,  and  thus  became,  in  June,  1797, 
the  first  permanent  settler  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

But  he  did  not  again  make  the  mistake 
of  locating  near  a  marsh-bordered  stream 
where  the  air  was  laden  witli  malarial 
palsy.  He  moved  back  a  mile  and  more 
from  the  Cuyahoga  to  a  deserted  cabin 
left  by  some  Indian  traders,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  there  in  1786.  This 
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he  occupied  till  he  could  build 
a  cabin  of  his  own,  which  he 
soon  did,  on  a  spot  directly 
east  of  the  public  square,  and 
not  far  from  the  present  site 
of  the  Post -office.  On  the 
ground  near  by — now  occu- 
pied by  the  City  Hall  and 
Catholic  Cathedral — he  plant- 
ed a  crop  of  corn,  and  thus 
provided  against  a  repetition 
of  the  experiences  of  the  pre- 
vious winter, 

Kingsbury's  first  neighbor, 
and  the    second   settler  at 
Cleveland,  was  one  Lorenzo 
Carter,  who  soon  afterward 
built  a  cabin  at  the  mouth  of 
the  riv^er,  near  the  hut  and 
store-house  of  the  surveyors. 
These  two  families,  in  all  nine 
persons,  comprised  the  total 
population  of  Cleveland  in 
1797.    In  the  following  year 
four  families  Avere  added  to 
the  settlement ;  but  after  that 
date  the  town  increased  very 
slowly,   numbering  in  1810 
only  fifty-seven  persons,  and 
as  late  as  1820  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty.    This  snail-paced 
progress,  due  to  a  sterile  soil  and  a  mala- 
rial atmosphere,  was,  however,  not  shared 
by  the  adjacent  country.    More  healthy 
and  productive,  this  grew  with  amazing 
rapidity;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
Cleveland,  though  small  in  itself,  soon 
came  to  be  of  some  importance  as  the 
mart  and  port  of  entry  of  a  thriving  farm- 
ing region.    This  fact  may  justify  a  brief 
reference  to  the  character,  habits,  and 
manner  of  life  of  its  early  settlers. 

In  1800,  Grovernor  St.  Clair  appointed 
Kingsbury  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  Quarter  Session  of  the 
county;  and  in  the  following  year  there 
came  to  reside  in  the  place  Samuel  Hunt- 
ington, a  nephew  of  Governor  Hunting- 
ton, of  Connecticut,  and  himself  soon 
afterward  Governor  of  Ohio.  He  was  a 
man  of  cultivation,  well  descended,  and 
eminent  at  the  bar,  and  Kingsbury  was  a 
man  highly  esteemed;  but  in  local  influ- 
ence thev  were  both  overshadowed  by 
Lo  renzo  Carter,  who  had  built  his  rough 
log  cabin  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river.  This 
man  was  a  genuine  type  of  the  pioneer. 
Though  rude  and  uncultured,  he  was 
generous,  kind-hearted,  and  neighborly. 


LORENZO  CARTER. 


He  had  a  shrewd,  active  intellect,  great 
physical  strength,  and  a  keen  though 
crude  sense  of  justice;  and  these  quali- 
ties, combined  with  a  somewhat  aggress- 
ive and  domineering  temper,  gave  him 
great  ascendency  over  the  simple-minded 
settlers  and  rude  aborigines.  As  early  as 
1798  a  whiskey  distillery  had  been  put  up 
by  a  man  named  Bryant  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  the  Indians  flocked  to  it 
in  crowds  for  supplies  of  fire-water.  Car- 
ter's house  was  near  by,  the  Indians  met 
him,  and  he  soon  acquired  an  influence 
over  them  greater  than  that  of  their  own 
chieftains.  His  word  became  law  among 
them,  and  so  it  soon  was  with  the  white 
settlers.  Where  there  is  no  regular  ad- 
ministration of  justice  it  is  natural  that 
the  strongest  should  rule;  but  what  was 
known  as  "Carter's  law"  had  control  in 
Cleveland  long  after  a  regularly  organ- 
ized court  existed  in  the  county.  But  the 
court  sat  at  Warren,  fifty  miles  away, 
and  was  not  at  first  attended  with  such  a 
degree  of  state  as  was  calculated  to  im- 
press very  much  awe  upon  the  communi- 
ty. The  first  session  is  said  to  liave  been 
held  in  the  open  air,  between  two  corn- 
cribs,  Judge  Kingsbury  occupying  a  rude 
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bench  beneath  a  tree,  the  jurors  sitting 
around  on  the  grass,  and  the  prisoners 
looking  on  from  between  the  slats  of  the 
corn-cribs.  On  other  occasions  court  was 
held  in  a  barn,  as  being  the  most  commo- 
dious building  in  the  town. 

Carter's  law  was  administered  with  quite 
as  little  state,  but  it  had  the  advantage  of 
being  more  accessible  and  of  much  speedi- 
er execution.  One  or  two  instances  will 
serve  as  illustrations.  In  1807  a  farm 
hand  who  had  been  working  for  a  neigh- 
bor suddenly  decamped,  and  his  disap- 
pearance was  reported  to  Carter  as  a 
strange  tiling,  for  he  had  stolen  nothing, 
and  had  left  behind  some  unpaid  wages. 
"No  man  can  leave  this  town  in  that 
manner,"  said  Carter,  at  once  mounting 
his  horse  and  going  after  the  runaway. 
Overtaking  him,  he  bade  the  man  return 
to  the  settlement ;  but  he  declined,  protest- 
ing that  he  owed  no  one  anything,  and 
had  a  right  to  go  and  come  as  he  pleased. 
Upon  this,  Carter  poised  his  rifle,  and  gave 
the  runaway  his  choice  between  return- 
ing peaceably,  or  being  shot  and  left  in 
tlie  road,  a  prey  to  the  turkey-buzzards. 
The  man  knew  that  Carter  had  a  way  of 
suiting  his  actions  to  his  words,  and  he 
sensibly  returned,  received  his  wages,  and 
continued  a  good  citizen. 

But  Carter  s  law  produced  its  most  salu- 
tary effects  an'iong  the  Indians.  On  one 
occasion  a  large  band  of  Ottawas  and 
Chippewas  had  gathered  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  river,  while  a  smaller  gang  of  Sene- 
cas  were  encamped  on  the  eastern  bank, 
and  in  their  mingling  together  a  Seneca 
had  killed  an  Ottawa.  The  deed  was  done 
at  night-fall,  and  early  on  the  following 
morning  the  combined  Ottavv^as  and  Chip- 
pewas were  seen  arrayed  in  war-paint,  and 
about  to  descend  in  vengeance  upon  the 
little  band  of  Senecas.  This  being  report- 
ed to  Carter,  he  went  among  them,  and 
by  the  promise  of  a  gallon  of  whiskey, 
succeeded  in  compromising  for  the  offense 
of  the  Seneca.  Unfortunately  the  dis- 
tillery was  not  in  operation  at  the  time, 
and  the  whiskey  could  not  be  delivered 
before  the  day  following.  But  the  In- 
dians were  impatient,  and  not  disposed  to 
wait  the  slow  movements  of  the  distiller. 
Again  they  ])ut  on  their  war-paint,  and 
now  they  threatened  extermination  to  both 
the  whites  and  the  Senecas.  For  a  time 
it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  ap})ease  their 
wrath,  and  that  Cleveland  was  about  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  lack  of  a  single  gallon 


of  corn  whiskey.  But,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  Carter  went  again  among  the  infuri- 
ated savages,  and  again  they  took  his  word 
— this  time,  however,  insisting  upon  two 
gallons  of  fire-water.  Carter  took  good 
care  that  the  distiller  was  not  again  tardy, 
and  so  the  town,  which  had  been  kept 
awake  by  fear  for  a  couple  of  nights,  went 
again  to  peaceful  slumbers. 

Whiskey  in  the  hands  of  Carter  was 
a  powerful  persuader  with  the  red  man, 
as  was  shown  on  still  another  occasion. 
Cleveland  had  been  made  a  county-seat  in 
1809,  and  this  brought  courts  and  justice 
nearer  than  fifty  miles,  and  would  be  nat- 
urally expected  to  abolish  Carter's  law 
altogether.  It  did  do  this  in  a  measure, 
but  the  sturdy  pioneer  had  still  so  much 
influence  as  to  be  called  upon  in  every 
sudden  emergency.  In  1812,  an  Indian 
was  tried  and  condemned  to  death  by  the 
regular  tribunal.  Before  being  led  to  ex- 
ecution he  boasted  to  Carter  and  others 
that  he  would  show  the  white  people  how 
an  Indian  could  die.  He  seemed  to  en- 
joy the  ceremony  of  being  drawn  through 
the  streets,  to  the  sound  of  music,  amid  a 
crowd  of  people;  but  when  he  had  ascend- 
ed the  scaffold,  and  the  black  cap  was  be- 
ing drawn  over  his  head,  his  fortitude  for- 
sook him,  and  he  refused  to  be  executed 
upon  any  consideration.  In  vain  the  sher- 
iff appealed  to  his  sense  of  manhood,  and 
reminded  him  of  his  boast  that  he  would 
die  like  a  brave  Indian.  "Me  will  not 
die,"  was  the  only  answer.  Before  resort- 
ing to  unseemly  force,  the  sheriff  turned 
to  Carter,  who  now  ascended  the  scaffold, 
and  said  a  few  words  to  the  Indian  in  his 
native  language.  Instantly  the  fellow 
wilted,  and  promised  to  die  like  a  gentle- 
man if  Carter  would  give  him  just  one 
half  pint  of  whiskey.  The  whiskey  was 
sent  for,  but  having  imbibed  it  the  In- 
dian again  refused  to  be  executed.  The 
sheriff  was  about  to  resort  to  force,  but 
Carter  suggested  another  glass  of  whiskey. 
The  Indian  accepted  it,  and  then  leaped 
fea!i'lessly  into  eternity. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  mode 
of  conciliating  the  Indians,  there  is  no 
question  that  Carter's  popularity  among 
them  Avas  a  principal  means  of  securing 
to  the  early  settlers  of  Cleveland  a  free- 
dom from  savage  molestation  that  was 
not  enjoyed  by  other  frontier  settlements. 
There  were  among  the  early  settlers  men 
of  greater  cultivation  and  far  higher  char- 
acter than  Carter;  but  when  he  died,  in 
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1814,  he  was  universally  regretted.  Every 
one  felt  the  community  "could  have  bet- 
ter spared  a  better  man." 

More  dreaded  than  the  savages  were  the 
numerous  wolves,  bears,  and  panthers  with 
which  in  those  early  days  the  woods  were 
infested.  They  prowled  about  the  high- 
ways, and  often  invaded  the  farm-yard  of 
the  settler.  No  one  thought  of  going  out 
at  night  unarmed,  and  though  the  dwell- 
ing-house was  always  unfastened — there 
being  no  fear  of  human  intruders — a  load- 
ed musket  hung  constantly  over  the  door 
as  a  defense  from  wild  animals.  As  late 
as  1813  a  large  part  of  the  town  was  cov- 
ered with  trees,  and  a  forest  of  huge  chest- 
nuts skirted  Superior  Street,  so  dense  as 
to  completely  shut  the  lake  from  the  view 
of  passers-by  on  the  road.  Near  the  cor- 
ner of  Euclid  and  Willson  avenues  was 
an  extensive  swamp,  which  was  a  favor- 
ite resort  of  wolves,  and  here,  on  one  occa- 
sion, Governor  Huntington  was  attacked 
by  a  pack  of  these  hungry  animals.  He 
was  mounted  on  a  swift  horse,  and  was 
returning  from  a  circuit  after  dark,  with 
no  weapon  but  an  umbrella,  when  in  the 
midst  of  this  swamp  he  was  set  upon  by 
a  score  of  these  ferocious  beasts.  He  laid 
about  him  right  and  left  with  his  um- 
brella, and  thus  succeeded,  not  in  beating 
off  the  attack,  but  in  so  frightening  his 
horse  that  the  latter  outstripped  the  wolves 
and  bore  his  rider  off  in  safety. 

But  the  panther  was  more  dreaded  than 
the  wolf.  He  lurked  everywhere  about 
the  wooded  paths  to  spring  upon  the  un- 
wary traveller.  Stretched  along  the  over- 
hanging branch  of  some  tree,  or  conceal- 
ed in  the  bushes  by  the  way-side,  he 
sought  to  take  his  prey  unawares,  and 
woe  to  the  wayfarer  who,  after  dark,  had 
not  both  his  eyes  and  his  ears  about  him. 
In  1805,  one  of  these  creatures  was  killed 
in  Euclid  Avenue  which  measured  nine 
feet  from  his  nose  to  the  tip  of  his  tail. 
The  bear,  however,  though  less  ferocious, 
v/as  more  troublesome  than  the  panther. 
In  broad  daylight  he  entered  dwellings 
and  lapped  up  the  housewife's  cream,  and 
at  night  he  invaded  barji-yards  and  pig- 
sties, and  made  a  feast  of  the  calves  and 
young  porkers.  If  detected  and  pursued 
on  such  occasions,  he  would  quietly  walk 
off  with  a  juvenile  swine  in  his  mouth, 
every  now  and  then  turning  back  and 
eying  his  pursuers  with  a  cool  impu- 
dence that  defied  everything  but  a  well- 
loaded  rifle.    The  passer  to-day  along  Eu- 


clid Avenue,  who  witnesses  everywhere 
about  him  the  evidences  of  culture,  refine- 
ment, and  the  highest  civilization,  finds  it 
hard  to  realize  that  within  three-fourths 
of  a  century  it  has  been  a  lair  of  wild 
beasts,  when  a  steady  arm  and  a  trusty 
rifle  were  the  settlers'  only  safeguards. 

But  we  shall  mistake  if  we  suppose  that 
in  such  a  condition  of  things  the  settler's 
life  was  not  one  of  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment. When  danger  has  grown  familiar 
to  us,  it  has  lost  half  its  terrors.  Men  are 
known  to  walk  unconcerned  into  a  pow- 
der mill  with  a  lighted  candle.  The  set- 
tler carried  into  the  Western  wilds  the 
same  free,  elastic  spirit  he  had  known  in 
his  old  home  in  New  England.  In  fact, 
his  life  was  the  same,  modified  only  by  his 
primitive  surroundings.  But  it  was  not 
the  life  of  the  rural  New  England  of  this 
generation.  He  wore  no  broadcloth,  and 
she  was  not  clad  in  silks,  satins,  and  laces. 
His  coat  and  trousers  were  of  homespun 
gray,  and  she  was  arrayed  in  a  cotton ade 
gown,  somewhat  scant  in  the  skirts,  but 
hermetically  sealed  across  the  bosom,  and 
adorned  with  an  unaffected  modesty  that 
enchanted  the  beholder. 

And  this  was  their  best  apparel,  in  which 
they  went  to  balls,  attended  meeting,  and 
now  and  then  listened  to  a  Fourth  of  July 
oration,  wherein  the  eagle  expanded  his 
wings  and  screamed  in  the  most  approved 
fashion.  Balls  were  frequent,  and  to  them 
the  lads  and  lasses  gathered  from  all  the 
country  round,  mingling  in  the  "mazy 
dance,"  and  cutting  the  "  pigeon-wing"  to 
the  tune  of  "Hi!  Betty  Martin,"  played 
by  the  old-fashioned  fiddle,  till  the  stai's 
faded  away  in  the  morning.  "Billing 
and  cooing,"  it  is  said,  filled  up  the  inter- 
vals of  the  dance;  but  there  being  of  that 
no  positive  testimony,  it  can  not  be  stated 
as  a  historical  fact.  That  interesting  ex- 
ercise is  more  likely  to  have  occurred  in 
some  more  secluded  quarter — under  green 
boughs,  with  an  overhanging  moon,  or  in 
the  chimnej^-corner,  while  the  old  folks 
were  snoring  soundly  in  the  adjoining 
apartment.  That  it  did  actually  occuj' 
may,  however,  be  safely  affirmed,  not  only 
on  good  circumstantial  evidence,  but  from 
the  positive  testimony  of  a  white-haired 
veteran  who  not  long  ago  related  his  own 
experience  of  those  old  days,  at  a  gather- 
ing of  the  early  settlei'S  of  this  part  of  Ohio. 
The  old  gentleman  gave  so  good  a  picture 
of  those  ])rimitive  times,  which  will  nev- 
er again  be  repeated  in  any  section  of  this 
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country,  that  I  am  tempted  to  transcribe 
xt  portion  of  bis  experiences. 

Said  tiie  old  gentleman :  ' '  The  boys  and 
girls  who  were  predisposed  to  matrimony 
used  to  sit  up  together  on  Sunday  nights, 
dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes.  They 
•occupied  usually  a  corner  of  the  only  fam- 
ily room  of  the  cabin,  while  the  bed  of  the 
old  folks  occupied  the  opposite  corner, 
with  blankets  suspended  around  it  for 


so  as  to  produce  a  slight  x^arental  hacking 
cough.  All  this  accords,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, with  my  own  experience."' 

Then  the  ancient  patriarch  related  his 
own  courtship,  told  how  he  courted  a  girl 
of  the  "true  Plymouth  Rock  stamp,"  who 
liv^ed  twenty  miles  away.  As  the  course 
of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,  her 
mother  objected  to  the  match,  and  though 
he  pleaded  with  her  most  pathetically,  she 
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curtains.  About  eight  o'clock  the  young- 
er children  climbed  the  ladder  in  the 
corner,  and  went  to  bed  in  their  bunks 
under  the  garret  roof :  and  about  an  hour 
later  father  and  mother  retired  behind 
tlie  blanket-curtains,  leaving  the  '  spark- 
ers'  sitting,  at  a  respectful  distance  apart, 
before  a  capacious  wood- fire-place,  and 
looking  thoughtfully  into  the  cheerful 
flame,  or  perhaps  into  the  future.  The 
sparkers,  however,  soon  broke  the  silence 
by  stirring  up  the  fire  with  a  wooden 
shovel  or  poker,  first  one  and  then  the 
other,  and  every  time  they  resumed  tlieir 
seats,  somehow  the  chairs  manifested  un- 
usual attraction  for  closer  contiguity.  If 
chilly,  the  sparkers  would  sit  close  to- 
gether to  keep  warm ;  if  dark,  to  keep  the 
bears  off.  Then  came  some  whispering, 
^vith  a  hearty  'smack,'  w^hich  broke  the 
eabin  stillness  and  disturbed  the  gentle 
breathing  behind  the  suspended  blankets, 


refused  to  melt  "  worth  a  cent."  Then  he 
went  about  for  a  time  "sighing  like  a 
furnace,"  and  then  he  sent  his  father  to 
the  court  of  the  old  lady  to  contract  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  but  with 
no  better  success.  He,  however,  kept  on 
courting  the  girl  till  he  loved  everything 
on  her  father's  farm,  and  at  last  his  per- 
severance was  rewarded,  and  the  wedding 
day  was  fixed.  The  ague  and  fever  was 
on  him,  and  now,  as  the  "day  of  days" 
approached,  he  often  detected  himself  feel- 
ing his  pulse,  in  fear  that  the  disease  might 
increase,  and  add  to  the  fever  already  con- 
suming him.  But  he  was  married  with- 
out accident,  and  election  soon  coming 
off,  he  offered  his  vote  at  the  polls.  It 
was  rejected  because  of  his  youthful  ap- 
pearance, and  this  his  wife  took  much  to 
heart.  On  the  morning  of  the  next  elec- 
tion day  she  presented  him  with  a  small 
counterpart  of  himself.    The  news  had 
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preceded  him  at  the  polls,  and  his  vote 
was  not  again  questioned,  though  he  was 
not  yet  of  the  legal  age. 

They  were  a  stalwart  race  of  men,  and 
a  glorious  race  of  women.  All  of  New 
England  blood,  they  had  the  Yankee's 
adaptedness  to  circumstances,  and  his  uni- 
versal genius.  The  men  could  repair  a 
plough,  build  a  house,  or  drive  a  sharp 
bargain,  and  at  the  same  time  chop  logic, 
discuss  theology,  or  deliver  a  Fourth  of 
July  oration ;  while  the  women  could  brew 
and  bake,  turn  a  spinning-wheel,  and 
make  their  children's  clothes ;  or  entertain 
guests,  execute  embroidery,  or  sing  Watts's 
hymns  in  a  way  to  set  the  birds  a-listen- 
ing.  And  all  these  things  they  did  with 
equal  ease,  as  if  born  to  the  vocation. 
What  would  be  thought  nowadays  of  a 
young  maiden  who,  single-handed,  should 
worst  a  bear  in  a  deadly  encounter,  or 
who,  in  her  father's  abseiice,  should  shin- 
gle the  roof  and  nail  the  clapboai^ds 
upon  his  unfinished  dwelling,  and  all  the 
while  be  as  much  of  a  lady  as  any  count- 
ess ?  But  such  were  the  Ohio  girls  of  1800 
to  1820,  and  they  were  the  mothers  of  the 
men  who  built  the  city  of  Cleveland — for 
the  town  was  built  by  men,  and  not  made 
by  nature.  Other  places  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  have  as  great  natural 
advantages ;  but  no  other  has  had  its  men, 
and  hence  Cleveland  has  outstripped  them 
all  in  commerce,  wealth,  and  population. 

In  1817  New  York  began  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  soon  afterward 


Ohio  conceived  the  idea  of  a  similar  work 
to  connect  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  River. 
Cleveland  was  then  an  insignificant  vil- 
lage of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  peo- 
ple; but  its  leading  men  had  the  foresight 
to  see  the  advantage  of  making  it  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  great  waterway, 
and  they  planned  and  worked  to  that  end 
until  it  was  accomplished.  In  1827  the 
canal  was  completed  as  far  as  Akron,  and 
this  opened  to  Cleveland  a  rich  farming 
section,  already  thickly  settled  and  over- 
flowing with  surplus  products.  This  sur- 
plus was  brought  to  Cleveland,  and  mer- 
chandise was  wanted  in  exchange;  and 
thus  sprang  up  a  business  which  in  a  lit- 
tle more  than  one  decade  amounted  to  the 
annual  sum  of  twenty  million  dollars. 
The  lake  commerce  of  Cleveland,  w4iich 
began  in  1808  with  Lorenzo  Carter's  sloop 
Zephyi^  of  thirty  tons,  now  aggregates  an 
annual  tonnage  of  one  and  a  half  millions. 
In  the  second  year  after  the  opening  of 
the  canal  it  brought  to  the  city  500,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  100,000  barrels  of  flour. 
1,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  and  of  other 
produce  a  like  proportion  ;  and  in  the 
second  year  following  (1830),  the  United 
States  census  found  in  the  town  1075 
people. 

Among  the  earliest  receipts  by  the  canal 
was  a  boat-load  of  coal,  for  which  an  en- 
terprising mine  owner  hoped  to  find  a 
market  in  Cleveland.  A  wagon-load  of 
it  was  hawked  about  the  town,  and  atten- 
tion called  to  its  superior  quality  and  great 
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value  as  fuel.  But  the  tow^ns-people  eyed 
it  with  disfavor.  It  was  filthy,  inconven- 
ient to  handle,  emitted  an  offensive  smoke, 
and  not  a  few  questioned  if  ' '  stone"  could 
be  made  to  burn  at  all.  With  wood  grow- 
ing at  their  very  doorways,  what  sense 
would  there  be  in  going  a  long  distance 
for  a  fuel  neither  so  clean  nor  so  pleasant 
as  the  old-fashioned  oak  or  hickory  ?  All 
day  long  the  wagon  w^ent  the  rounds  with- 
out a  single  buyer;  but  after  a  time  a 
-good-natured  innkeeper  did  consent  to 
try  a  small  quantity  at  two  dollars  per 
ton.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  coal 
trade  of  Cleveland,  which  now  exceeds 
one  million  tons  annually. 

In  1832  the  canal  was  finished  to  the 
Ohio  Ri  ver,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
advance-guard  of  that  New  England  exo- 
dus which  set  in  with  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  Canal  began  to  reach  Cleveland  and 
the  outlying  country.  Its  commerce  grew 
witli  amazing  rapidity.  It  numbered,  in 
1846,  10,135  ])eople,  and  in  1852,  25,070; 
and  this  rapid  growth  was  altogether  due 
to  the  foresight  of  the  man  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  it  the  northern  termi- 
nus of  the  Ohio  Canal.  His  name,  I  think, 


was  Alfred  Kelley,  the  first  president  of 
Cleveland  village. 

But  about  1852  the  commerce  of  Cleve- 
land received  a  check,  and  its  lake  su- 
premacy was  threatened.  The  opening 
of  through  lines  of  railway  had  now  be- 
gun to  carry  past  its  doors  the  produce  on 
which  its  leading  men  had  expected  it  to 
grow  into  a  great  commercial  city.  But 
these  men  were  equal  to  the  emergency. 
It  occurred  to  them  that  the  town  was 
located  about  midway  between  the  iron 
mines  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  coal  fields 
of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  They  would 
bring  the  two  together,  and  convert  Cleve- 
land into  a  great  manufacturing  city. 
This  project  resolved  upon,  they  went 
about  it  with  surprising  energy.  They 
erected  foundries  and  factories,  and  set 
on  foot  a  railroad  down  the  Mahoning 
Valley,  which  should  connect  their  fur- 
naces with  the  immense  coal  fields  of  that 
region.  This  road  was  completed  in  1857, 
and  ever  since  the  position  of  Cleveland 
has  been  assured  as  the  great  iron  centre 
of  the  West.  There  is  not  here  space  to 
note  the  successive  steps  l)y  which  the 
place  lias  since  risen  from  a  small  town 
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to  a  great  city,  but  its  progress  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  following'  figures  from 
tlie  United  States  census  tables.  In  1860 
it  iiad  a  population  of  43,838;  in  1870, 
92,829;  in  1880,  160,146;  and  by  the  best 
estimates  it  numbers  at  tiie  present  date 
upward  of  200,000. 


iron  foundries  and  factories,  oil  and  chem- 
ical works,  brick-yards,  and  other  maim- 
factories  impossible  to  enumerate.  Here 
ten  thousand  machines  mov^e  night  and 
day  in  ceaseless  hum,  sending  away,  upon 
the  numerous  rail  tracks  which  every- 
where interlace  the  district,  iron  in  its  va- 


CHARLES  F.  BROWNE  ("  ARTEMUS  WARD"). 


If  we  stand  on  the  precise  spot  where 
General  Cleveland  landed  on  that  sum- 
mer day  in  1796,  and  look  about  us  for  a 
moment,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  great  wealth  and  immense  ac- 
tivity of  this  teeming  hive  of  human  in- 
dustry. At  our  feet  is  an  irregular  val- 
ley, from  a  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  following  the  windings  of  the 
river,  which  here  doubles  on  itself  several 
times,  thus  affording  a  long  line  of  dock 
front  within  the  city  limits.  The  outer 
edges  of  this  valley  are  flanked  by  high 
bluffs,  on  which  are  built  the  main  por- 
tions of  the  town ;  but  here,  along  the  bed 
of  the  river,  is  the  industrial  heart  of 
Cleveland.  Looking  up  the  valley,  we 
see  hundreds  of  acres,  stretching  from  the 
lake  shore  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  city,  which  are  covered  by  ship  and 
lumber  yards,  planing  and  flouring  mills, 


rious  forms  to  the  value  of  $70,000,000,  and 
other  products  amounting  to  $30,000,000; 
that  is  to  say,  a  total  value  of  $100,000,000 
yearly — an  amount  equal  to  the  whole 
taxable  property  of  the  city.  Six  great 
lines  of  railway  dip  into  this  valley,  bring- 
ing to  it  uncounted  tons  of  raw  material, 
and  bearing  from  it,  in  thousands  of  cars, 
its  immense  manufactured  product,  ready 
for  use  and  consumption.  The  spectacle 
is  confusing.  The  frequent  scream  of  the 
steam- whistle,  the  ceaseless  whir  of  the 
heavy  machinery,  the  constant  coming 
and  going  of  the  loaded  trains,  with  tlie 
harsh  grating  of  their  iron  wheels,  all 
this  gets  into  one's  head,  till  it  turns 
around,  and  if  he  is  a  quiet  man,  and 
somewhat  given  to  day  -  dreaming,  he 
longs  to  be  wafted  back  some  three- 
fourths  of  a  century  to  a  seat  at  the  hos- 
pitable board  of  Major  Carter  in  the  old 
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log"  cabin  that  stood  just  yonder.  If  the 
old  pioneer  comes  down  here  now,  and 
has  eyes  to  see  what  is  going  on  about  his 
old  home,  what  must  be  his  sensations! 

Branching  from  this  valley  to  the  right 
is  another  valley  skirting  a  nari^ow  stream, 
which  for  a  mile  and  a  half  is  crowded 
with  woollen  factories,  slaughter  and 
packing  houses,  and  similar  establish- 
ments; and  farther  up  the  Cuyahoga, 
along  the  margin  of  another  brook,  is  still 
another  valley  which  pours  a  ceaseless 
tide  of  manufactured  products  into  the 
immense  commerce  of  Cleveland.  This 
last  stream  is  called  Kingsbury  Run,  and 
it  is  the  only  memorial  that  I  know  of 
which  has  been  dedicated  to  the  worthy 
first  settler. 

Here,  at  the  mouth  of  Kingsbury  Run, 
are  the  works  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, covering  several  acres,  and 
turning  out,  when  in  full  opera- 
tion, 10,000  barrels  of  oil  daily. 
This  concern  is  a  marvel  of 
commercial  enterprise.  Starting 
about  the  time  that  petroleum 
was  discovered  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  a  private  firm,  with  a  capital 
of  only  $20,000,  it  has  grown  into 
a  mammoth  corporation  liaving 
branches  in  half  a  dozen  States, 
employing  thousands  of  men,  and 
handling  nine-tenths  of  the  oil 
product  that  goes  to  Europe.  It 
is  said  to  have  bought  out  and 
frozen  out  a  hundred  rival  estab- 
lishments, to  have  made  its  own 
terms  with  railroads  and  yet  en- 
riched them  by  its  traffic;  and  to 
now  control  the  crude  oil  market 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  refined 
oil  market  of  the  world.  Its  blue 
,barrels  are  to  be  seen  all  over 
Europe.  It  is  stated  that  the 
profits  of  the  company  up  to  1883 
had  been  $77,105,322.  Some  of 
its  business  methods  have  been 
criticised;  but  however  unscru- 
pulous they  may  have  been,  the 
company  is  a  wonderful  exhibition  of 
what  business  energy  and'  sagacity  may 
accomplish  in  this  country. 

Another  gigantic  business  that  has  its 
borne  in  this  valley  is  that  of  the  Cleve- 
land KoHing-Mill,  which  owes  its  origin 
and  wonderful  success  to  the  almost  un- 
aided efi'orts  of  the  late  Henry  Chisholm, 
who  came  to  America  from  Scotland,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  w^ith  scarcely  a  dollar 


in  his  pocket.  By  industry  and  energy 
he  had,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  accumu- 
lated about  tw^enty-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  with  this  in  1857  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  this  establishment,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  owning 
mines  and  mills  in  several  of  the  States, 
and  having,  all  told,  a  working  force  of 
8000  men,  5000  of  whom  are  employed  in 
this  valley.  The  rolling-mill  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  100,000  tons  of  steel  rails  per 
year,  with  four  furnaces  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Bessemer  metal.  The  aggregate 
business  of  the  establishment  amounts  to 
$25,000,000  per  annum. 

Spanning  this  busy  valley,  and  con- 
necting the  eastern  and  western  halves  of 
Cleveland,  is  a  gigantic  work,  which  has 
no  parallel  in  any  Western  city.  It  is  a 
stone  causeway  sixty-four  feet  wide,  three- 
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fifths  of  a  mile  long,  and  carried  over  the 
Cuyahoga  at  a  height  of  sixty-eight  feet 
above  the  water.  Its  cost  has  exceeded 
two  million  dollars — an  expenditure,  in 
proportion  to  population,  larger  than  that 
upon  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

If  now  we  retrace  our  steps  to  the  heart 
of  the  city,  we  shall  see  where  the  men 
live  and  transact  their  business  who  give 
life  and  movement  to  this  busy  hive  of  in- 
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dustry.  Superior  Street,  the  principal 
business  tliorouglifare,  was  laid  out  wlien 
land  here  was  a  drug  in  the  marliet  at  one 
dollar  an  acre,  and  hence  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  original  surveyors  made 
it  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  wide.  It 
is  lined  with  stores,  banks,  and  ware- 
houses, some  of  which  are  business  pal- 


"  I  don't  read  anybody  else,"  he  answered, 
with  a  smile  on  his  care-worn  face;  "he  is 
inimitable."  In  the  plain  building  before 
which  we  are  standing  the  inimitable 
showman  first  set  up  his  "wax  figgers"; 
and  if  we  enter  here  we  may  encounter 
the  assistant  editor  of  the  Plaindealer, 
who  was  the  associate  and  intimate  friend 
of  "A.  Ward"  when  the 
latter  was  the  city  editor 
of  this  journal.  He  has 
many  anecdotes  to  tell 
of  the  genial  showman. 
He  describes  his  appear- 
ance, when  he  first  came 


aces;  but  midway  up  the  street  we 
will  pause  for  a  moment  before  * 
one  of  the  least  XH'etentious  of 
tliese  buildings. 

Cal  1  i  ri  g  u pon  M r .  Li n  col  n  on  o ne 
of  the  darkest  days  in  the  late  war,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  upon  his  mantel-piece  a 
couple  of  volumes — one  a  small  Bible,  the 
other,  Artemus  Ward,  his  Book.  "Do 
you  read  Artemus  Ward?"  I  asked  him. 
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to  the  office,  as  decidedly  rustic.  He  was, 
he  says,  long  and  lank,  with  flowing  hair, 
and  loosely  fitting  coat,  and  trousers  too 
short  in  the  legs  and  bagging  at  the  knees. 
His  humor  was  irrepressible,  and  always 
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bubbling  over,  and  he  kept  all  about  liim 
in  a  constant  state  of  merriment.  He  was 
a  wag — nothing  but  a  wag — but  in  that 
line  a  genius.  He  could  see  only  the 
ludicrous  side  of  a  subject.  Going  away 
once  on  a  short  vacation,  he  engaged  this 


San  Francisco  to  deliver  a  course  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  season  being  close  at  hand, 
the  manager  asked  him  by  telegraph: 
"What  will  you  take  for  forty  nights 
in  California?  Answer  immediately." 
Ward   answered  immediately,   by  tele- 


JOHN  HAY. 


gentleman  to  perform  his  work  during 
his  absence.  He  carefully  instructed  him 
as  to  his  duties,  and  in  doing  so  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  tow  string  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  and  told  him  he  must  fur- 
nish that  amount  of  copy  per  day,  leaving 
ou  his  desk  the  measure  as  a  reminder  of 
the  quantity.  About  this  time  he  was  call- 
ed upon  to  respond  to  a  toast  to  the  Press 
at  a  Ben  Franklin  festival  held  in  Cleve- 
land. He  rose  to  his  feet,  hung  his  head 
for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  and  then 
sat  down,  having  said  nothing.  In  his 
account  of  .the  festival  in  the  next  day's 
Plaindealer  his  speech  was  reported  by  a 
blank  space  of  about  half  a  column  of  elo- 
quent silence. 

This  gentleman  remembers  that  soon 
after  "  A.  Ward"  entered  the  lecture  field 
he  was  invited  by  a  theatrical  manager  in 
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graph,  "Brandy  and  water."  The  joke 
was  noised  throughout  the  State,  and  the 
result  was,  when  Artemus  went  there  to 
lecture  on  his  own  account,  he  was  met 
everywhere  with  overflowing  houses. 
While  engaged  in  lecturing  in  the  West, 
he  wrote  this  gentleman  the  following 
epistle : 

"My DEAR  George, — I  waut  you  to  do  uie  a 
favor.  I  reUed  ou  one  of  my  men  to  save  me 
the  press  notices.  He  didn't.  Will  you  col- 
lect them  for  me  at  once,  and  send  tliem  to  me 
at  the  Bates  Honse  ?  Now  this  is  taxing  your 
good-nature,  but  you'll  do  it  for  me — won't  you, 
George?  Do  you  know  that  you  remind  me 
more  and  more  of  the  noble  Konnins  ?  I  don't 
know  who  they  were,  but  you  remind  me  of 
them;  you  do,  indeed.  And  could  I  have  ap- 
pealed to  one  of  those  noble  Komans  to  cut 
out  some  press  notices  for  me  in  vain  ?  I  <;uess 
not.    Go  on,  young  man,  go  on.    Deal  kindly 
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with  the  aged.  Remember  that  we  are  here 
for  only  a  little  while,  aud  that  riches  take 
unto  themselves  wings  and  fly  away.  Intox- 
icate the  shunning  bowl.  Support  your  coun- 
ty jjaper.  Love  the  Lord,  and  send  me  those 
notices.  Write  likewise.  And  now,  kind  sir, 
farewell.  Farewell. 

'  When  other  lips  and  other  hearts—' 
"  Your'n,  my  pretty  gazelle, 
"A.  Ward." 

Passing-  along  Superior  Street,  we  soon 
come  to  the  public  square  laid  out  by  the 
original  surveyors.  It  is  now  called  Mon- 
umental Park,  from  the  fact  that  in  one 
corner  of  it,  on  a  high  pedestal,  stands  a 
statue  of  Commodore  Perry,  in  the  atti- 
tude he  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  when 
about  to  charge  upon  the  British  squad- 
ron. The  battle  took  place  at  Put-in-Bay, 
some  miles  to  the  w^estward,  but  it  is  said 
that  the  day  before  it  was  fought  the  fleet 
lay  to  off  Cleveland,  and  was  boarded  by 
Judge  Kingsbury,  who  had  been  engaged 
to  furnish  it  supplies.  Having  told  him 
that  he  was  in  hourly  expectation  of 
encountering  the  enemy,  Perry  added, 
"  What  would  you  do,  judge,  if  he  should 
heave  in  sight  before  you  leave  the  ship  ?" 
''Do,  sir?"  answered  the  judge,  already 
venerable  for  his  gray  hairs — "I  would 
fight.  I  can  do  it  as  well  as  the  best  of 
you."  The  enemy  did  not  heave  in  sight, 
and  so  the  judge  missed  being  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Lake  Erie,  and  died  peacefully 
in  his  bed  at  the  great  age  of  eighty. 


It  is  said  that  the  monument  stands  on 
the  precise  spot  where  Major  Carter  ad- 
ministered his  last  glass  of  whiskey  to  the 
refractory  Indian,  and  where,  too,  in  1808, 
occurred  the  first  sham  fight  and  general 
training  ever  witnessed  in  Cleveland. 
The  company  numbered  about  fifty  rank 
and  file,  and  the  men  were  arrayed  in  all 
sorts  of  costumes,  and  armed  with  all 
kinds  of  weapons,  from  a  peeled  club  to  a 
rusty  musket.  The  captain  wore  a  gaudy 
uniform,  and  a  cocked  hat  surmounted  by 
a  rooster's  tail.  He  gave  his  commands 
in  a  stentorian  voice,  and  with  a  pomp- 
ous stride  in  pace  with  the  martial  music. 
After  putting  his  men  through  all  sorts  of 
evolutions,  he  bade  them  to  charge  upon 
the  enemy.  They  did  so.  It  was  a  whis- 
key barrel.  And  when  the  encounter  ^vas 
over,  not  one  of  them  was  able  to  tell 
whether  he  was  dead  or  wounded. 

The  Park  as  originally  laid  out  was  a 
square  plot  of  ten  acres,  but  by  the  exten- 
sion through  it  of  two  streets  it  has  been 
divided  into  four  smaller  parks,  one  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  monument,  an- 
other by  a  stone  oratorium  for  Fourth  of 
July  and  other  orators,  and  the  two  oth- 
ers are  ornamented  with  fountains  and 
small  lakes,  tastefully  fringed  with  flow- 
ers and  flowering  shrubs.  It  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city, 
and  near  it  are  the  Post-office  and  other 
buildings. 

Before  the  present  Post-office  was  erect- 
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ed,  its  site  was  occupied  by  a  low  wooden 
building",  which  was  the  meeting-place  of 
perhaps  the  most  unique  club  existing"  in 
this  country.  All  may  remember  the  sto- 
ry of  "The  First  and  Last  Dinner,"  in 
which  it  is  related  how  twelve  friends  of 
about  the  same  age  agreed  one  day,  when 
met  together  at  the  Star  aiid  Garter  Inn 
in  Richmond,  to  institute  an  annual  din- 
ner among  themselves,  which  each  one 
should  yearly  attend  until  he  was  removed 
by  death.  The  club  should  never  admit 
any  but  the  original  members,  and  when 
one  should  die,  his  plate  should  be  laid 
and  his  vacant  chair  be  set  at  the  table  as 
if  he  were  still  with  the  remaining  eleven. 
And  this  should  go  on,  as  one  after  anoth- 
er drox^ped  out  of  his  place,  till  the  last 
one,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  twelve,  should 
take  his  solitary  seat  in  the  silent  room, 
and  with  the  eleven  empty  x)lates  and  va- 
cant chairs  around  him,  should  quaff  his 
lonely  glass  of  wine  to  the  memory  of  his 
departed  associates.  This  weird  fancy  of 
a  fictitious  story-teller  has  been  rendered 
into  actual  fact  in  the  intensely  practical 
and  prosaic  city  of  Cleveland.  Thirteen 
of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  town  met 
in  1836— nearly  fifty  years  ago — in  that  old 
building,  and  formed  a  club,  to  include 
none  but  themselves,  and  to  go  out  of  ex- 
istence with  the  life  of  the  last  member. 
There,  in  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  room,  fur- 
nished with  a  dozen  or  more  chairs  and  a 
large  round  table,  and  ornamented  with  a 
few  pictures,  an  old-fashioned  fender  and 
andirons,  and  a  huge  mantel,  on  which 
stood  a  couple  of  second-hand  bottles  do- 
ing duty  as  candlesticks,  they  came  to- 
gether week  after  week  and  year  after  year 
to  play  whist  and  chess,  discuss  important 
subjects,  and  talk  over  the  news  of  the  day. 
In  1858  all  of  them  were  living.  The  old 
building  was  christened  "  The  Ark,"  and 
this  name  was  transferred  to  the  club,  its 
members  being  called  "  Arkites."  When 
the  old  house  was  demolished  to  make 
room  for  the  Post-office,  Mr.  Leonard  Case, 
one  of  the  members,  deeded  rooms  in  Case 
Hall  for  the  free  use  of  the  club  till  its  last 
survivor  should  be  no  more.  One  of  the 
members,  an  infirm,  white-haired  man  of 
seventy-five,  not  long  ago  said  to  me,  with 
a  tremulous  shake  of  the  head,  "We  are 
all  old  men  now;  Mr.  Case  and  five  of 
the  rest  have  gone,  and  very  soon  the  last 
one  of  us  will  sit  here  alone." 

From  Monumental  Park  the  leading 
streets  ramify,  not  with  the  regularity  of 
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the  Detroit  avenues,  but  in  somewhat  the 
same  manner — branching  off  from  a  cen- 
tral hub  like  the  spokes  of  a  gigantic  half- 
wheel,  and  spreading  over  the  whole  east- 
ern part  of  the  city.  The  most  attractive 
of  these  streets  is  Euclid  Avenue,  which 
starts  diagonally  from  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  square,  runs  to  the  city  limits, 
and  for  many  miles  beyond  through  a 
most  beautiful  country.  The  portion 
nearer  the  Park  is  occupied  generally  for 
business  purposes,  and  here  are  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  in  which  Clara  Morris  made 
her  first  appearance  before  the  foot-lights, 
and  other  noticeable  buildings.  Beyond 
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the  business  quarter  tlie  avenue  is  lined 
with  private  residences  of  such  elegance 
as  to  well  entitle  it  to  its  reputation  of 
being"  the  most  beautiful  street  in  the 
country.  For  a  distance  of  fully  three 
miles  it  is  finely  paved,  level  as  a  floor, 
and  bordered  by  lawns  of  velvety  soft- 
ness. Each  house  stands  at  a  distance 
from  the  street,  and  all  have  grounds  more 
or  less  spacious,  which  are  ornamented 
with  shrubs  and  beds  of  flowers,  and  ev- 
ery here  and  there  dotted  with  stately 
trees  which  stood  there  when  the  bear 
and  the  panther  crouched  amid  their 
branches.    No  sameness  wearies  the  eye, 


surface,  and  is  being  developed  with  so 
much  taste  and  judgment  that  it  will 
eventually  be  the  equal  of  any  cemetery 
in  the  country. 

Abreast  of  the  business  portion  of  the 
town,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  the  city 
has  recently  couA^erted  a  strip  of  waste 
ground  into  a  most  attractive  park,  which 
is  also  called  Lake  View.  It  was  an  un- 
sightly bluff,  seamed  with  gullies,  and 
covered  with  wretched  shanties;  but  the 
city  took  it  in  hand,  planted  trees,  piled  iip 
rock- work,  converted  sjd rings  into  fount- 
ains, and  ragged  gullies  into  beautiful 
ponds,  and  now  it  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
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for  there  is  everywhere  variety  both  in 
the  architecture  and  the  treatment  of  the 
landscape. 

Beyond  these  republican  palaces  is  an 
exquisite  private  park,  on  which  large 
sums  of  money  and  great  skill  in  land- 
scape gardening  have  been  expended.  It 
occupies  a  deep  ravine  and  the  adjoining 
uplands,  and  is  threaded  by  walks  and 
drives  under  wide-spreading  trees,  or  amid 
a  dense  shrubbery  whose  fragra^nce  per- 
fumes all  the  air.  The  public-spirited  pro- 
jector of  this  park,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wade,  the 
well-known  electrician,  is  to  convey  it  to 
the  city  as  soon  as  a  few  preliminary  con- 
ditions are  fulfllled  by  the  municipality. 

Opposite  this  park,  and  overlooking  the 
lake,  is  Lake  View  Cemetery,  where  Gar- 
field's body  is  laid,  and  where  the  monu- 
ment is  to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  It 
occupies  a  tract  of  rather  more  than  three 
hundred  acres  of  beautifully  diversified 


tractive  spots  of  the  kind  to  be  found  any 
where.  Every  pleasant  evening  it  is 
crowded  with  people  who  come  here  to 
inhale  the  cool  breeze  from  the  lake,  and 
to  watch  the  white  sails  and  smoking 
steamers  as  they  come  and  go  on  the  blue 
water. 

Of  the  western  portion  of  the  city,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Cuyahoga,  I  can 
speak  but  briefly.  The  part  nearest  the 
ri;^'-er  was  originally  the  farm  of  Lorenzo 
Carter,  and  by  his  son  was  in  1830  sold  to 
a  company  of  speculators,  w^ho  laid  it  out 
in  streets,  and  here  built  what  was  called 
Oliio  City.  In  1854  it  was  annexed  to 
Cleveland,  and  it  now  contains  60,000  in- 
habitants. Here  is  located  a  new  city 
park,  and  the  distributing  reservoir  of  the 
Water  Department.  This  is  fed  by  a 
tunnel  five  feet  in  vertical  diameter, 
which,  sunk  ninety  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, runs  a  mile  and  a  quarter  into  the 
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,  '        -:  lake  to  obtain  water  free  from  the  impurities  which 

'  -    -       '  brought  down  by  the  river.    The  capacity  of  the 

reservoir  is  six  million  gallons,  and  the  total  length 
of  pipe  laid,  one  hundred  miles.  The  entire  cost  of  works  and  pipe,  from  the  crib  in, 
has  been  nearly  two  million  dollars. 

As  was  to  be  expected  of  pilgrims  from  Connecticut,  the  first  thought  of  the  first 
settlers  was  for  churches  and  schools  for  themselves  and  their  children,  '  Accordingly 
we  find  that  as  early  as  1800  they  invited  here  from  their  native  State  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Badger,  a  Congregational  missionary,  who-  went  about  among  them,  and  preached  in 
the  open  air  or  in  the  settlers'  houses;  and  that  two  years  later,  Anna  Spofford,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  first  comers,  gathered  the  little  ones  of  the  township  into  the 
''parlor''  of  Major  Carter's  log  cabin,  and  taught  their  young  ideas  how  to  shoot  in 
the  right  direction.  This  open-air  church  has  grown  into  one  hundred  and  fifty 
sacred  edifices,  some  of  them  of  the  highest  architectural  beauty ;  and  that  one  impro- 
vised school,  into  scores  of  educational  palaces, 
where  gather  50,000  children.  And  not  content 
with  providing  the  best  system  of  instruction  for 
the  children,  the  people  of  Cleveland  have  or- 
ganized an  "Educational  Bureau,"  managed  by 
the  first  citizens,  with  the  purpose  to  afford  in- 
struction and  entertainment  to  the  adult  work- 
ing classes  by  concerts,  lectures,  and  gratuitous 
distribution  of  small  books  on  useful  subjects. 
Ten  public  entertainments  have  been  given  each 
season  for  three  winters,  the  average  attendance 
at  which  has  been  four  thousand. 
The  total  distribution  of  books  and 
pamplilets  during  the  three  years  has 
been  107,200,  and  the  average  cost  to 
each  member,  of  eacli  concert,  lecture, 
and  pamphlet,  has  been  only  three 
cents.    The  system  is  a  most  admira- 
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ble  one,  and  it  deserves  to  be  copied  in 
other  cities.  The  School  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence is  another  of  Cleveland's  educational 
features. 

Gi-rowing  naturally  out  of  the  many 
churches  of  Cleveland  are  a  host  of  be- 
nevolent institutions  —  hospitals,  orphan 
asylums,  retreats  for  the  aged,  children's 
homes,  and  Friendly  Inns,  in  which  latter 
the  poor  may  find  free  reading-rooms,  with 
the  best  of  papers,  magazines,  and  books; 
and  also  good  meals  and  comfortable  lodg- 
ings at  a  cost  of  merely  enough  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  establishment. 

Cleveland  can  not  be  called  a  literary 
centre,  its  men  being  of  the  class  not  of 
writers,  but  of  workers  ;  and  yet  it  has 
been  the  home  of  several  authors  who 
have  achieved  distinction.  Beside  Ar- 
temus  Ward,  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 


it  wag  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Will- 
iam Dean  Howells,  the  most  popular 
among  living  American  novelists.  Con- 
stance Fenimore  Woolson,  the  author  of 
"Anne"  and  "East  Angels,"  was  born 
in  New  Hampshire,  but  Cleveland  has 
been  the  home  of  her  girlhood  and  early 
womanhood.  Here  too  resides  John  Hay, 
the  widely  known  author  of  "Little 
Breeches"  and  "Castilian  Days." 

As  every  man  is  different  in  form,  fea- 
ture, and  character  from  every  other  man. 
so  in  all  these  respects  every  town  is  dif- 
ferent from  every  other  town.  In  the 
youth  of  towns  this  individuality  is  more 
marked  and  observable  than  when,  in  their 
older  years,  foreign  elements  have  blend- 
ed with  the  native,  and  they  have  become 
more  cosmopolitan.  But  even  then,  down 
at  the  root,  in  the  inner  spirit,  the  native 
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element  controls,  and  gives  its  peculiar 
characteristics  to  the  engrafted  branches. 
So  it  is  with  Cleveland.  A  large  foreign 
element  has  blended  with  the  native,  and 
somewhat  modified  its  surface  character, 
but  the  prominent  features  are  still  Yan- 
kee, and  Connecticut  Yankee  at  that.  As 
Connecticut  was  sown  with  culled  grain 
from  Massachusetts,  so  northern  Ohio 
was  sown  with  culled  grain  from  Connect- 
icut, and  this  seed  has  produced  a  crop 
the  like  of  which  can  be  found  nowhere 
else  in  tliis  country.  None  of  the  first 
settlers  are  now  living,  but  hundreds  still 
linger  on  the  Western  Reserve  whose 
memories  go  back  to  the  time  when 
Cleveland  was  an  inconsiderable  hamlet 
of  not  more  than  twenty  houses.  Some 
of  these  old  worthies  I  have  met,  and  one 
needs  to  meet  them  to  realize  what  kind 
of  men  sprang  from  the  loins  of  the  New 
England  of  the  year  1800. 

Such  a  race  accounts  fully  for  the  pre- 
sent generation  which  has  builded  Cleve- 
land. If  one  were  asked  what  is  the 
prominent  characteristic  of  these  men  of 
to-day,  I  think  he  would  have  to  say,  A 
large-minded  and  large-hearted  liberality 
that  does  not  stop  to  count  any  expendi- 
ture which  may  result  in  public  good  or 


benefit  Cleveland.  Scores  of  living  men 
might  be  mentioned  who  would  justify 
this  remark.  I  may  not  speak  of  them; 
they  are  too  many;  but  I  may  refer  to 
two  or  three  who  are  not  living.  One  of 
these  was  Leonard  Case,  whose  benefac- 
tions were  simply  princely ;  another  was 
tiie  late  Henry  Chisholm,  whose  benevo- 
lence flowed  in  a  constant  but  unobtrusive 
stream,  and  who  cared  for  the  interests 
and  studied  the  improvement  of  his  army 
of  8000  workmen  as  if  they  had  all  been  his 
own  children  ;  anotlierwas  Joseph  Perkins, 
who  has  recently  died,  mourned  by  the 
whole  community;  and  still  another  was 
Amasa  Stone,  who  while  living  gave  half 
a  million  to  Western  Reserve  College,  and 
in  dying  left  immense  sums  to  education- 
al and  charitable  institutions.  And  such 
men  are  still  left  in  Cleveland.  Now  and 
then  they  are  to  be  found  in  other  cities, 
but  here  they  are  numerous  enough  to 
give  character  and  tone  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. With  such  men,  and  with  its 
population  increasing,  its  manufactures 
growing,  and  its  trade  expanding  year  by 
year  in  an  almost  unprecedented  manner, 
it  is  not  hazardous  to  predict  that  Cleve- 
land will  number  five  hundred  thousand 
people  by  the  close  of  this  century. 


DOGS  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT. 

BY  HUGH  DALZIEL. 


THE  dog  stands  in  a  closer  relationship 
to  man,  in  social  life,  than  does  any 
other  of  our  domestic  animals.  Like  the 
cat,  the  dog  is  admitted  to  our  dwellings ; 
and  developing  much  stronger  personal 
attachment  than  the  former  (in  which  af- 
fection is  anchored  on  locality),  and  also 
being  more  demonstrative,  he,  for  these 
and  other  reasons,  is  made  a  companion 
of,  and  in  this  way  the  mutual  liking, 
which  rests  on  the  solid  foundation  of  mu- 
tual interest,  grows  into  something  higher 
— into  sentiments  of  esteem,  involving  on 
l)oth  sides  sacrifices  which  strengthen  the 
bond  of  union,  and  in  the  process  slowly 
but  surely  nxises  the  dog  nearer  to  our  own 
intellectual  status,  as  he  is  led  more  and 
more  to  exercise  those  mental  faculties 
u'itli  whicli  he  is  more  than  any  other  of 
tlie  lower  animals  endowed. 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  who 
f'llect  that  self-interest  first  led  man  to 
adopt  tlie  dog.    His  usefulness  as  an  as- 


sistant in  the  chase  still  remains  the  same 
as  when  savage  man  first  subjugated  to 
his  purposes  this  fleet  and  cunning  hunter, 
although  now  regulated  by  elaborate  laws, 
established  that  our  pleasure  in  his  hunt- 
ing qualities  may  be  increased.  In  the 
management  of  our  flocks  and  herds,  the 
protection  of  person  and  property,  and 
even  as  the  mere  object  on  which  to  lavish 
an  exuberance  of  aft'ection,  we  are  still  in- 
debted to  the  dog,  and  in  return  it  is  a 
plain  duty  devolving  on  us  that  Ave  should 
take  some  pains  to  understand  his  nature, 
I)hysical  and  mental,  that  we  may  fairly, 
justly,  and  in  the  light  of  knowledge 
make  him  the  return  service  which  is  his 
due. 

A  new  x^hase  of  selfish  appropriation  of 
the  dog  has  been  developed  in  recent  years 
by  the  establishment  of  exhibitions  of 
these  animals.  These  institutions  have 
called  into  being,  or  have  brought  to  tlie 
front,  a  class  of  men  who  keep  dogs,  often 
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spending  much  money  upon  them,  but 
with  no  love  and  but  little  understanding 
of  the  animals,  the  sole  object  being  to 
secure  to  themselves  a  fame  or  a  notoriety 
through  their  dogs  that  they  appear  in- 
stinctively to  know  it  would  be  hope- 
less for  them  to  seek  in  channels  oj^ened 
up  by  their  own  merits.  To  use  so  noble 
an  animal  to  pander  to  human  vanity  is 
indeed  to  rate  tlie  dog  ver^^  low,  and  as  I 
have  never  seen  other  than  harm  from 
the  existence  of  the  class  of  men  referred 
to,  I  sincerely  wish  they  could  be  elimi- 
nated, and  the  business  left  to  those  who 
are  capable  of  appreciating  the  dog,  and 
whose  desire  it  is  to  improve  each  breed 
and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  whole 
race  by  spreading  far  and  wide  a  true 
knowledge  of  his  nature  and  require- 
ments. 

There  is  another  class  to  which  I  must 
briefly  refer,  and  that  is  the  people  who 
dislike  dogs  from  fear  and  other  causes. 
I  regret  the  existence  of  this  class,  but  I 
neither  wonder  at  nor  blame  them  for 


their  objections  to  my  favorite  animal. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  dog  haters 
have  been  made  so  by  self-styled  dog  lev 
ers  of  the  order — of  the  very  large  order— 
who,  resting  satisfied  if  their  dog  gives 
them  pleasure,  ignore  the  eternal  law  of 
duty  to  their  neighbor,  and  through  selfish 
ness,  ignorance,  or  idleness,  leave  their 
dogs  untaught  and  undisciplined  to  exer 
cise  their  Avorst  instincts,  and  consequent 
ly  to  be  a  common  nuisance,  and  frequent 
ly  a  source  of  serious  danger. 

If  I  could  persuade  those  who  have  n 
nervous  dread  of  dogs  to  get  a  pup]).v 
and  bring  it  up,  and  educate  it  to  good 
habits  and  proper  behavior,  they  would 
lose  all  fear  of  dogs  in  general,  and  find 
in  their  pet  and  scholar  a  rich  return  foi 
the  investment  of  that  affection  and  sym- 
pathy with  animal  life,  as  a  part  of  na- 
ture, which  grows  with  exercise,  and  is  its 
own  reward. 

Before  entering  upon  details  of  treat- 
ment, I  wish  to  repeat  and  emphasize  the 
lesson  I  so  earnestly  desire  to  inculcate. 
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that  the  man  who  makes  a  dog-  his  own 
undertakes  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  he  can  not  discharge  himself  from 
except  by  performance,  and  that  can  only 
be  properly  done  by  intelligent  study  of 
the  animal's  nature  and  requirements,  and 
the  adjustment  of  his  conduct  to  these; 
and  fortunately  for  the  dog  owner,  in  this 
as  in  most  things,  pleasure  waits  upon  and 
rewards  the  performance  of  duty.  Our 
duties  to  the  dog  may  be  described  as 
threefold,  and  for  convenience  of  treat- 
ment in  this  paper  I  will  so  arrange 
them. 

First,  there  are  the  physical  wants  of  the 
animal  to  be  provided  for,  from  the  time 
the  little  whining  creature  is  taken  from  its 
dam, whimperingly  protesting  against  the 
enforced  separation,  till  tlie  end  of  his  short 
life  comes,  and  the  question  has  to  be  de- 
cided, shall  nature  be  allowed  to  slowly 
and  painfully  close  the  scene,  or  shall  man 
in  mercy  use  his  prerogative  and  antici- 
pate the  end  ?  Heartlessness  is  often  in  a 
hurry  in  the  latter  respect,  and  is  quaint- 
ly rebuked  in  the  old  rhyme : 

"Bowusky  Bright  was  a  sliarp  little  cur; 
He  al\va3'S  would  bark  if  a  mouse  did  but  stir ; 
But  now  he's  grown  old,  and  no  longer  can  bark, 
He's  condemned  by  the  parson  to  be  hanged  by 
the  clerk." 

The  second  division  of  the  treatment 
refers  to  the  training  to  orderly  habits  and 
to  the  higher  education  of  the  dog.  The 
puppy  does  not  take  quite  so  kindly  to 
this  as  to  his  breakfast  and  the  rare  fun  of 
chasing  the  chickens,  and  if,  as  I  hope, 
some  American  boys  read  this,  they  will 
acknowledge  they  could  find  a  similar  dis- 
position not  far  from  home ;  for  if  not,  I 
shall  think  American  boys  as  objection- 
able little  prigs  as  Sandford  and  Merton. 
The  education  of  the  dog  is  a  duty  the 
owner  owes  to  himself  and  his  neighbors, 
and  is  a  remunerative  investment. 

Third  and  last,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  use  our  knowledge  and  our  care  to  save 
the  dog  from  the  sulferings  of  disease  as 
far  as  our  power  permits. 

The  variation  in  the  number  of  puppies 
in  one  litter  is  necessarily  very  great,  and 
is  accounted  for  by  the  vast  difference  in 
size  of  the  several  varieties.  Tiny  little 
toys  seldom  produce  more  than  two  or 
three  at  one  time,  whereas  in  the  large 
breeds  over  twenty  in  a  litter  has  frequent- 
ly been  recorded;  four  to  ten,  varying 
with  the  size  of  the  breed,  may  be  taken 
as  the  average.    The  period  of  gestation 
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is  sixty-three  days,  and  that  is  important 
for  every  one  to  know  wlio  breeds  dogs, 
for  by  noting  the  date  when  puppies  are 
due,  much  suffering  and  probable  loss 
and  disappointment  may  be  prevented  by 
giving  the  bitch  a  little  laxative  medicine 
and  food,  and  preparing  for  her  a  comfort- 
able bed  in  some  secluded  place.  There 
should  be  no  hurry  in  feeding  the  dam, 
but,  as  soon  as  she  will  take  it,  strong  meat 
broth,  thickened  with  stale  bread,  alter- 
nately with  bread  and  lukewarm  milk  and 
a  portion  of  cooked  meat,  forms  the  most 
suitable  diet.  Some  mothers  refuse  to 
leave  their  young  for  days,  but  if  after 
twenty -four  hours  she  refuses  to  be 
coaxed,  she  should  be  gently  forced  out 
for  ten  minutes'  exercise,  and  from  that 
time  forward  twice  a  day,  increasing  the 
time  of  her  absence  from  the  pups  each 
day. 

It  is  usual  to  wean  the  j)ups  at  about 
five  weeks,  and  that  is  done  by  the  simple 
process  of  removing  them  to  some  place 
where  the  dam  can  not  gain  access  to 
them,  and  in  many  cases  the  pups  are 
at  that  age  distributed  to  purchasers  or 
friends  who  propose  rearing  them.  When 
the  secretion  of  milk  is  profuse,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  take  all  the  pups  away  at  once, 
for  milk  fever  may  be  produced,  or  the 
milk  ducts  may  get  dammed  up,  local  in- 
flammation follow,  and  ultimately  an 
ugly  and  troublesome  tumor  result.  In 
such  cases,  and  when  the  puppies  die,  the 
milk  should  be  drawn  off  regularly,  cool- 
ing saline  aperients  in  small  repeated 
doses  given,  and  the  external  milk  or- 
gans freely  hardened  with  vinegar  and 
water,  or  rubbed  three  times  a  day  with  a 
liniment  made  of  equal  parts  of  camphor- 
ated oil,  spirits  of  hartshorn  and  whiskey, 
or  other  spirits  of  equal  strength.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  mothers  get  so  ex- 
hausted by  suckling  that  very  severe  and 
sometimes  fatal  fits  attack  them.  Those 
of  such  a  constitution  should  have  their 
pups  taken  away  to  be  fed  by  hand  or  put 
to  a  foster-mother,  and  the  dam  should  be 
made  warm  and  comfortable,  kept  quiet 
for  a  few  days,  and  frequently  fed,  the 
diet  including  a  portion  of  lean  raw  meat. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  one  of  the 
interesting  little  strangers,  having  had  his 
little  milky  blue  eyes  opened  on  tl)e  world 
for  about  three  weeks,  finds  himself  away 
from  his  little  nest- fellows,  with  whom 
he  struggled  and  fought  with  puppyish 
growlings  to  secure  more  than  his  share 
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of  the  maternal  nourishment.  He  whines 
and  cries  the  moment  he  is  left  alone,  but 
hushes  and  puts  his  little  rag  of  a  tongue 
out  and  licks  you  to  beseech  kindness  the 
moment  you  caress  him  and  he  feels  the 
warmth  of  your  hand  or  body.  Suppose 
it  to  be  a  rough-coated  St.  Bernard  puppy; 
as  he  is  pulled  about  and  tumbled  over  by 
the  children  he  looks  like  a  ball  of  ani- 
mated wool,  as,  grumbling  at  the  upset, 
he  yet  toddles  back  for  a  bit  more  of  the 
rough  play,  and  so  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months  "Barnie"  is  a  party  in  all  their 
frolics,  playing  hide  and  seek  and  other 
romping  games  with  as  much  gusto  as 
the  children.  Meantime  the  puppy  must 
have  his  sleeping-place  appointed,  and  due 
consideration  taken  for  his  proper  and 
systematic  feeding.  To  deal  with  the 
feeding  first,  it  may  be  obser\^ed  that  long 
before  the  puppy  is  weaned  it  will  have 
taken  to  lapping  milk  and  other  liquids, 
and  even  to  eating  soft  food  and  trying 
its  milk-teeth  on  hard  substances. 

The  puppy,  when  just  weaned,  should 
be  fed  four,  five,  or  even  six  times  a  day, 
and  from  two  months  to  four  months  of 
age,  four  times;  after  that  three  times,  to 
the  age  of  nine  to  twelve  months,  accord- 
ing to  the  breed  —  the  smaller  varieties 
reaching  maturity  soonest ;  after  that  twice 
a  day  is  enough,  a  full  meal  being  given 
each  time,  until  maturity  is  reached.  Reg- 
ularity as  to  time  is  important  in  feeding, 
both  because  it  assists  health  and  IS  3j 
considerable  help  in  inculcating  orderly 
and  cleanly  habits.  Minute  calculations 
have  been  made  as  to  the  amount  of  food 
required  by  a  dog,  with  the  result  of  con- 
flicting statements  of  opinion,  ranging 
from  one-twentieth  to  one-twelfth  of  his 
own  weight  per  day,  and  it  is  often  stated 
in  this  form — one  ounce  of  food  for  every 
pound  the  dog  weighs.  Experience  con- 
vinces me  that  in  the  matter  of  quantity 
of  food  the  scales  are  better  dispensed  with, 
using  instead  the  dog's  appetite  as  the  cor- 
rect measure;  I  therefore  always  advise 
that  a  dog  should  have  as  much  at  a  meal 
as  he  will  eat  freely,  and  tliat  when  he 
stops  to  turn  it  over  and  pick  out  bits  here 
and  there,  the  dish  should  be  removed. 

In  large  kennels  of  fox -hounds  the 
character  of  each  hound  is  known,  and 
the  judicious  huntsman  feeds  each  one  so 
as  to  keep  him  at  his  best  working  weight 
and  condition.  It  may  be  new  and  in- 
structive to  many  readers  to  be  introduced 
to  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  at  dinner.  Just 


before  the  opening  of  the  hunting  season, 
and  when,  of  course,  every  hound  was  in 
preparation  for  the  hard  work  of  the  win- 
ter, I  visited  the  kennels  of  the  Albrighton 
Hunt,  Shropshire,  England,  which  consist- 
ed of  fifty-six  and  a  half  couples.  After 
steady  walks  round  the  paddock,  in  lots, 
and  at  regular  intervals,  during  which 
one  after  another,  called  by  name,  came 
up  to  receive  a  needed  grooming  and  rub- 
bing along  the  lines  of  the  principal  mus- 
cles of  back,  shoulders,  and  thighs  with 
the  hound  glove,  feeding-time  arrived. 

In  an  inclosed  court-yard,  the  flagged 
floor  of  which  was  a,s  clean  as  water  could 
make  it,  stood  grouped  in  impatient  ex- 
pectancy about  twenty -five  couples  of 
hungry  hounds;  yet  there  was  no  disor- 
der, not  even  a  sound  except  an  occasion- 
al beseeching  note  as  a  more  than  ordina- 
rily hungry  one  snufl^ed  the  savory  mess, 
cooling  in  the  troughs  in  the  adjoining 
feeding-room,  by  the  door  of  which  the 
huntsman  now  stationed  himself.  ''Mer- 
ryman,"  "Marksman,"  "May boy,"  is  call- 
ed out,  and  not  the  crowd  that  with  be- 
seeching eyes  surround  the  master,  and 
look  longingly  through  the  half -open 
door,  enter,  but  three  hounds  make  their 
way  through  the  pack,  and  begin  to  feed 
in  earnest,  and  these  are  rapidly  joined 
by  others  as  they  are  severally  invited 
by  name  to  the  feast.  And  now  comes 
the  test  of  discipline,  the  proof  also  of  ab- 
solute obedience  to  a  superior  will.  ' '  Out, 
Marksman,"  is  called;  and  after  making 
one  final  and  hurried  plunge  to  get  a  last 
gulp  of  the  relished  dinner,  Marksman 
trots  out  to  have  his  dripping  chops  lick- 
ed by  his  hungry  fellows  who  have  not 
yet  been  bidden  to  the  feast.  And  so  the 
process  goes  on  in  perfect  order  till  all 
are  fed;  the  underfilled  ones,  scanned  by 
the  huntsman's  critical  eye,  are  sent  in 
again  for  a  second  course;  and  presently 
all  are  ordered  to  kennel  for  rest  and  di- 
gestion. 

There  is  no  reason  why  kennels  of  non- 
sporting  dogs,  owned  for  exliibition  pur- 
poses, and  the  few  yard  and  house  dogs 
often  kept  for  protection,  ornament,  and 
pleasure,  should  not  be  under  as  complete 
control,  rendering  as  absolute  an  obedi- 
ence as  is  insisted  on  and  is  the  rule  in 
a  pack  of  hounds;  yet  such  discipline  in 
the  former  is  i^arely  seen,  and  for  no  oth- 
er reason  than  that  the  owners  or  their 
keinicl  men  will  not  take  the  trouble. 

The  composition  and  quality  of  the 
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food  is  the  next  point  claiming  consid- 
eration. In  reference  to  the  first  point, 
I  think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  theories 
propounded  by  Dr.  Billings,  V.S.,  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  in  two  lectures  deliv- 
ered in  that  city,  and  reproduced  with 
apparent  approval  by  that  section  of  the 
American  press  which  specially  deals 
witli  canine  matters.  I  have  not  the 
text  before  me,  so  can  not  quote  with 
verbal  accuracy;  but,  briefly  stated.  Dr. 
Billings,  founding  his  argument  on  the 
admitted  fact  that  the  dog  is  a  carnivo- 
rous animal,  declared  he  should  be  fed 
entirely  on  flesh,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  farinaceous  food  was  poison 
to  the  dog.  The  English  practice  for  cen- 
turies— from  the  time  of  that  excellent 
huntsman  and  discourser  on  dogs  and 
their  treatment,  Edmund  de  Langley,  of 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
confirmed  by  such  practical  writers  as 
Turberville  and  Gervase  Markham,  of 
the  sixteenth.  Cox,  Jacobs,  and  others,  of 
tlie  seventeenth,  and  all  the  masters  of 
hounds,  huntsmen,  gamekeepers,  kennel 
men,  and  every  other  person  who  has 
kept  a  dog  since — is  dead  against  Dr.  Bil- 
lings's theory,  which,  indeed,  should  rath- 
er be  named  a  ' '  crotchet. "  For  dogs  there 
is  no  more  wholesome  food  than  the  mix- 
ed scraps  from  the  table,  consisting  of 
meat,  bones,  bread,  and  vegetables,  and 
when  there  are  more  dogs  kept  than  there 
are  bones  and  scraps  for,  the  broken  vict- 
uals should  be  taken  as  the  standard  of 
the  component  parts  of  that  which  has  to 
be  further  provided. 

In  regard  to  pet  dogs  kept  by  ladies,  the 
great  mistake  often  made  is  to  overfeed 
and  feed  too  richly.  It  is  a  mistaken  kind- 
ness to  feed  dogs  on  rich,  fat-producing 
diet;  and  to  give  sugar  and  sweet  cakes 
and  puddings  is  to  certainly  destroy  the 
powers  of  the  digestive  and  assimilative 
organs;  and  anything  that  produces  ex- 
cessive fatness  will  bring  on  asthma,  to 
which  disease  ljugs  and  other  short-faced 
pets  are  especially  prone.  Occasionally 
we  meet  with,  in  all  breeds,  a  dog  that  is  a 
dainty  feeder.  These  have  to  be  coaxed  to 
eat,  a  little  at  a  time  being  given,  and  aton- 
ic of  iron  and  quinine  with  gentian  given 
daily  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time. 

Kennelling  is  a  most  important  matter 
to  attend  to  in  keeping  dogs  in  a  good  state 
of  health ;  and  also  from  consideration  for 
their  comfort,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  study. 
Kennels  must  be  regulated  by  the  num- 


ber of  dogs  to  be  kept,  but  the  same  prin- 
ciples should  regulate  the  construction, 
the  objects  to  keep  in  view  being  to  secure 
warmth  with  ventilation,  sunshine  in  the 
yard,  easy  access  to  every  part  for  cleans- 
ing purposes,  and  comfortable  dormitories. 
The  sleeping  benches  should  be  of  wood, 
constructed  to  take  to  pieces  easily;  and 
the  whole  work  should  be  on  hinges,  so  as 
to  fold  and  hook  back  during  the  day, 
when  the  straw  should  be  taken  out  and 
shaken  up  so  that  the  fresh  air  may  go 
well  through  it.  The  front  should  be 
boarded,  to  prevent  the  dogs  getting  un- 
derneath the  bed.  The  flooring  should  be 
of  concrete,  or  other  hard,  non-absorbent 
materials,  that  thorough  cleanliness  may 
be  insured;  earth,  brick,  and  wooden  floors 
absorb  the  voidings,  and  soon  bring  the 
kennel  to  an  unsanitary  state,  which  no 
use  of  disinfectants  will  overcome.  Where 
a  constant  flow  of  water  through  the  ken- 
nel yard  can  be  had,  it  is  of  great  advan- 
tage, and  in  lieu  of  this  frequent  supplies 
of  fresh  water  should  be  given  and  placed 
in  the  shade,  and  so  that  the  dogs  do  not 
foul  it.  It  is  a  very  old  and  general  prac- 
tice to  place  a  piece  of  roll  sulphur  in  the 
water  for  the  purpose  of  warding  off  dis- 
temper, mange,  and  a  host  of  other  ills. 
As,  however,  sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water, 
it  has  no  eft'ect,  and  in  fact  a  paving-stone 
would  do  as  well.  There  is,  moreover, 
this  serious  objection,  that  the  lump  of 
brimstone  often  furnishes  an  excuse  to  the 
lazy  attendant  for  not  cleaning  the  water 
dish  out,  which  is  a  most  important  thing 
to  be  done. 

The  kennels  shown  in  the  engraving  on 
page  593  are  thoseof  J.Sidney  Turner, M.D., 
Upper  Norwood,  Surrey,  England,  and  are 
used  for  some  ten  or  a  dozen  mastiffs. 
They  are  simple  in  construction,  the  dor- 
mitories backing  to  a  wall  with  a  south 
aspect,  so  that  the  dogs  get  the  benefit  of 
sunshine  and  pure  air  in  the  court-yard — 
matters  of  importance  to  all,  and  especially 
to  puppies.  The  style  of  kennel  repre- 
sented can  be  constructed  at  a  moderate 
cost,  and  made  to  suit  from  a  single  dog  up 
to  any  number.  The  old  wooden  kennel 
to  which  dogs  are  generally  chained,  and 
which  is  usually  placed  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  corner,  is  just  better  than  no  shel- 
ter at  all,  and  when  used  should  be  paint- 
ed white,  or,  still  better,  have  a  double 
roof,  to  render  it  bearably  warm  when  the 
summer  sun  beats  on  it;  and  in  severe 
winters  it  >should  be  covered  with  bagging 
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or  other  warm  material,  and  well  supplied 
inside  with  hay,  which  is  warmer  than 
straw. 

It  is  far  better  not  to  chain  a  dog",  but  in 
some  cases  there  is  no  choice.  Keeping  on 
the  chain  spoils  the  shape  of  a  dog,  and  it 
also  in  most  cases  spoils  his  temper;  there 
is  also  the  objection  that  his  exercise  is 
apt  to  be  neglected,  and  without  that  few 
dogs  will  long  remain  in  good  health. 
Those  who  keep  only  one  or  two  house 
dogs, and  let  them  have  pretty  full  liberty, 
seldom  need  to  trouble  about  exercising 
them, as, unless  of  indolent  natures  or  get- 
ting overfed,  they  will  take  enough  for 
health ;  in  the  latter  cases,  however,  exer- 
cise should  be  enforced,  and  a  spin  of  ten 
miles  with  a  horse  is  not  too  much  for  any 
dog  in  health,  except  mere  toys  or  very 
heavy  animals,  and  to  these  the  speed  of 
travel  must  be  adapted  and  the  distance 
somewhat  reduced.  Even  lap-dogs  should 
have  regular  exercise  for  health's  sake, 
and  a  carriage  drive  is  not  a  proper  sub- 
stitute for  a  good  run.  It  is  unkind  to  a 
pet  dog  to  have  it  constantly  carried  and 
nursed  till  it  partially  loses  the  use  of  its 
limbs,  and  the  toe-nails  grow  like  those  of 
a  caged  canary,  and  have  to  be  cut  to  pre- 
vent them,  as  they  curl  round  in  their 
growth,  from  piercing  the  pad,  rendered 
soft  by  want  of  use. 

As  the  small  pet  dogs  favored  by  ladies 
require  special  treatment,  I  will  enumer- 
ate a  few  of  the  varieties,  and  refer  to  the 
proper  means  of  keeping  them  in  good  or- 
der and  condition.  Of  the  long-haired 
ladies'  pets  the  two  principal  ones  are  the 
Maltese  terrier  and  the  Yorkshire  terrier; 
the  first-named  a  pure  white,  with  long, 
soft,  silken  hair  touching  the  ground  as 
the  dog  stands  or  runs  about;  so  long  is 
the  hair  on  the  head  that  when  brushed 
out  it  falls  over  eyes,  nose,  and  the  whole 
face  in  a  thick  veil,  but  it  is  usually  kept 
neatly  plaited  and  tied  with  ribbon. 

The  Maltese  are  very  scarce, and  in  Eng- 
land for  some  years  back  Lady  GifFard, 
Brightley, Surrey, has  invariably  taken  all 
the  prizes  at  our  shows.  These  beautiful 
little  creatures  are  very  intelligent  and 
most  obedient,  as  well  as  affectionate,  as  I 
can  vouch  for  from  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  them;  indeed,  I  know  no  dogs 
better  trained  to  good  behavior  than  Lady 
Giffard's  Maltese  terriers,  and  that  is  a 
great  charm  in  a  pet  dog.  They  are  also 
strong  in  constitution  and  long-lived;  one 
named  Becridoline,  now  living,  is  eight- 


een years  old.  The  weight  of  these  dogs 
is  from  four  to  five  pounds. 

The  Yorkshire  terrier  seems  to  be  well 
known  in  New  York,  and  when  in  good 
coat  he  is  a  very  handsome  little  dog,  the 
various  shades  of  blue  of  the  body  color 
contrasting  well  with  the  rich  warm  tan 
of  the  head  and  legs.  These  dogs  are  bred 
and  reared  by  the  cotton  and  woollen  op- 
eratives of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and 
are  with  much  time  and  patience  brought 
to  a  state  of  beauty  of  coat  really  wonder- 
ful. The  secret  of  growing  the  coat  is  in 
keeping  the  hind-feet  of  the  dog  incased  in 
chamois  leather  boots,  so  that  in  scratch- 
ing he  can  not  break  the  hair,  as  he  would 
do  with  his  claws  if  they  were  bare.  Add 
to  this  treatment  the  frequent  application 
to  the  hair  and  skin  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and 
the  constant  careful  brushing  with  spe- 
cially made  brushes  of  thin,  long,  and 
rather  soft  bristles,  and  it  will  be  seen  how 
difficult  it  is  for  any  one  not  in  the  trade 
to  keep  dogs  of  that  kind  in  really  good 
form.  Toy  spaniels — of  which  the  Blen- 
heim (red  and  white)  and  the  King  Charles 
(black  with  tan  markings)  are  the  best, 
are  flat-coated,  with  finely  feathered  ears, 
legs,  and  tail — are  much  more  easily  kept 
nice,  and  I  think  only  require  to  be  better 
known  to  be  the  prime  favorite  pet  dog 
with  American  ladies.  We  have  them 
the  smooth-coated  white,  blue  and  tan, 
and  black  and  tan  terriers  of  small  size, 
often  objectionably  bare  of  hair  about  head 
and  neck.  These  are  often  of  delicate 
constitution  and  very  sensitive  to  cold,  re- 
quiring to  be  clothed  except  in  the  warm- 
est weather. 

All  of  these,  and  others  that  might  be 
enumerated,  require  to  be  washed  regu- 
larly ;  once  a  week  is  generally  sufficient. 
Carbolic  acid  soaps  and  all  containing 
poisons  should  be  avoided,  the  onlj^  soap 
I  know  of  fit  to  be  used  on  delicate  dogs 
such  as  now  referred  to  is  that  made  by 
Spratt's  patent,  as  its  insecticide  proper- 
ties are  due  to  a  vegetable  extract  innocu- 
ous to  the  dog.  Water  about  blood  heat 
should  be  used,  and  the  dryins:  should  be 
thoroughly  done  in  a  warm  room,  and  the 
long-haired  ones  at  once  combed  and 
brushed,  and  then  allowed  to  play  and  roll 
on  a  carpeted  floor. 

Such  dogs  sliould  be  fed  twice  a  day, 
with  a  varied  diet  of  bread  and  milk,  a  lit- 
tle meat,  gravy,  bread,  and  green  vegeta- 
bles; sweets,  of  which  most  dogs  become 
very  fond,  they  are  better  without,  but  a 
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roug-h  bone  that  they  can  not  break  up  is 
very  beneficial,  or  chicken  bones  that  they 
are  able  to  break  small  may  be  given,  as 
they  aid  digestion.  The  grooming  of  the 
larger  and  stronger,  or,  as  we  may  call 
them,  the  out-of-door  dogs,  must  be  of  a 
much  more  vigorous  character.  When  a 
dog  returns  to  the  kennel  from  his  exer- 
cise he  should  at  once  have  the  dirt  brush- 
ed off  with  what  stablemen  call  a  "dandy" 
brush,  and  if  there  is  dirt  in  the  feet,  it  is 
better  to  wash  and  carefully  dry  them,  for 
if  grit  is  left  between  the  toes  it  not  merely 
annoys  the  dog,  but  is  likely  to  set  up  local 
inflammation,  difficult  to  subdue  because 
of  constant  excitement  in  using  the  feet. 
Long-coated  dogs,  such  as  St.  Bernards 
and  collies,  ouglit  not  to  be  combed,  ex- 
cept where  the  hair  from  neglect  may  have 
become  matted,  for  these  dogs  are  provided 
with  a  thick  under -coat  of  soft  woolly 
hair,  which  the  long  outer  hair  hides,  and 
the  comb  tears  out  this  under- jacket,  there- 
by greatly  damaging  the  utility  and  the 
beauty  of  the  coat  as  a  whole. 

Nothing  is  better  for  dressing  dogs,  rough 
or  smooth,  from  fox-terriers  up  to  mas- 
tiffs, than  a  hard  swab  of  straw  such  as 
grooms  often  use  to  rub  down  a  horse ,  aft- 
er applying  this  with  unsparing  "elbow- 
grease,"  the  dog  may  be  polished  off  with 
a  hound  glove,  which  is  simply  a  flesh 
glove  of  horse-hair  or  less  harsh  material, 
the  softer  selected  to  suit  fine,  delicate- 
skinned  dogs — a  feature  in  which  dogs 
vary  very  much.  The  grooming  should 
in  all  cases  follow  the  lines  of  the  princi- 
pal muscles.  Having  carefully  wiped  the 
head  well  from  nose  to  occiput  with  a  soft 
towel,  the  harder  glove  or  swab  of  straw 
should  be  applied  steadily  along  the  mus- 
cles of  the  neck,  then  down  the  shoulders 
and  fore-legs,  next  vigorously  along  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  along  the  sides  of  the 
spine,  never  bearing  on  the  centre  of  the 
back ;  give  special  heed  to  the  muscles  con- 
necting the  ribs  and  hind-quarters,  and 
also  to  those  of  the  thighs.  In  large  dogs 
especially  the  thigh  muscles  are  apt  to  be 
weak,  partially  atrophied,  and  giving  that 
appearance  known  in  kennel  parlance  as 
"cat-hammed."  In  such  cases,  before 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  dry  rubbing, 
the  brisk  application  of  a  mixture  in  equal 
parts  of  soap  liniment  and  compound 
camphor  liniment  daily  often  proves  of 
great  benefit  in  developing  muscle.  After 
grooming,  feed;  and  after  feeding,  let  the 
dog  rest. 


Two  more  phases  of  the  treatment  of 
dogs  remain  to  be  considered.  These  are, 
training  to  good  behavior,  and  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  more  common 
diseases  from  which  the  dog  suffers,  and 
which  so  often  carry  him  off  at  the  most 
promising  part  of  his  life. 

Those  who  would  rear  dogs  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  mere  consumers  of  food, 
and  to  be,  as  chance  may  direct,  cleanly 
or  uncleanly,  a  nuisance  or  a  pleasure,  a 
protection  or  a  danger,  a  sagacious  and 
bold  defender  of  person  and  property  or 
an  unreliable  and  ferocious  brute — in  fact, 
useless  or  useful  for  the  various  purposes 
to  which  they  may  wish  to  apply  him — 
must  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  mental 
character  of  the  species  in  general,  and 
still  more  narrowly  the  bent  and  capacity 
of  the  individual.  It  is  a  mistaken  opin- 
ion I  have  very  often  brought  under  my 
notice — and  its  popular  adoption  is  easily 
to  be  accounted  for — that  because  certain 
breeds  have  become  noted  for  x:)ossessing 
certain  qualities  in  a  high  degree,  there- 
fore it  is  only  necessary  to  buy  a  mastiff 
to  have  a  safe  defender,  a  collie  to  pro- 
tect and  in  every  way  tend  a  flock  of 
sheep,  or  such  a  tricky  dog  as  a  poodle  to 
stand  on  his  head  or  dance  a  polka,  with- 
out trouble  being  taken  to  teach  either  of 
them  his  special  duties.  All  such  expec- 
tations are  doomed  to  disappointment,  for 
although  from  a  breed  or  a  strain  of  dogs 
which  have  been  long  used  for  certain 
work  and  instructed  and  practiced  in  it, 
and  with  the  additional  immense  advan- 
tage that  generally  only  those  that  had 
displayed  the  greatest  cleverness  are  bred 
from,  a  special  aptitude  for  that  work  is 
inherited,  and  becomes  a  secondary  in- 
stinct, which  we  see  exemplified  when  a 
young  pointer  of  good  parentage  stands 
to  game  the  first  time  he  is  taken  into 
the  field,  or  when  a  young  collie  runs 
around  a  flock  of  sheep,  whereas  a  dog 
of  another  breed  Avould  run  at  them,  yet 
these  dogs  will  not  become  proficient  in. 
their  duties  without  teaching.  Indeed, 
if  untrained,  it  often  happens  that  other 
habits,  natural  to  the  dog  and  representing 
a  stronger  and  primary  instinct,  will  de- 
velop, and  obliterate  the  one  we  expected 
to  grow. 

Dogs  admitted  to  breakfast  or  dining 
room  should  never  be  fed  or  given  pieces 
during  the  meal,  for  if  so  indulged  they 
become  troublesome,  and  are  apt  to  be 
specially  so  to  visitors,  for  they  are  sharp 
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enoug-h  to  know  with  whom  tliey  may 
take  liberties. 

Another  fault  of  ill-mannered  dogs,  and 
pet  dogs  in  particular,  is  the  habit  many 
have  of  yelping  at  and  even  snapping  at 
strangers,  so  that  a  visitor  may  feel  much 
disposed  to  give  Floss  or  Pompey  a  kick, 
when  he  with  more  politeness  than  hon- 
esty lavishes  praises  on  its  beauty.  To 
prevent  these  annoyances  and  many  oth- 
ers caused  by  the  conduct  of  a  pet  or 
companion  dog,  one  thing  must  be  deeply 
fixed  in  the  dog's  mind,  for  it  is  the  basis 
of  all  lessons,  and  that  is  that  he  must 
at  all  times  render  at  command  prompt 
and  absolute  obedience.  In  teaching  this 
you  may  at  the  same  time  be  giving  in- 
itiatory lessons  in  duties  he  may  have  to 
learn  when  a  little  older.  Take  the  young 
scholar  into  a  room  where  you  can  be 
alone  with  him  (you  will  thereby  have 
the  best  chance  of  monopolizing  his  at- 
tention) ;  place  a  cloth  or  mat  at  one  side 
of  the  room,  and  placing'  him  on  it,  and 
with  menacing  hand  and  gesture,  order 
him  to  "lie  down,"  walk  backward  to 
your  seat  at  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
still  menacing  and  repeating  your  order. 
Of  course  Master  Puppy  will  not  lie  still ; 
he  does  not  want  to  lie  still,  and  does  not 
yet  see  why  he  should.  He  must,  how- 
ever, be  taught;  so  with  patience  and  per- 
severance the  lesson  must  be  repeated 
time  after  time;  but  it  is  most  important 
that  this  lesson,  or  any  other,  should  not 
be  so  prolonged  as  to  disgust  the  dog.  Go 
back  to  the  lesson  daily,  three  times  a  day 
if  you  can,  until  the  stronger  will  prevails, 
and  the  dog  will  lie  still  watching  your 
every  movement  till  you  call  him  to  you, 
and  when  that  success  has  been  reached, 
praise  him  without  stint,  and  give  up  the 
lesson  for  the  time;  but  return  to  it  again 
and  again  until  lie  is  steady  and  reliable 
in  obedience  to  order. 

Now  the  lessons  of  obedience  may  be 
extended — one  at  a  time— to  such  as  "lie 
down,"  when  he  must  be  taught  to  drop 
or  crouch  wherever  he  may  be,  and 
when  he  does  not,  the  hand  must  be  used 
to  press  him  down,  always  gently  but 
firmly.  Next  give  him  something  to 
lie  by  and  take  charge  of,  and  when  he 
obeys,  pay  with  praise  as  surely  as  you 
censure  disobedience.  As  soon  as,  by 
means  of  these  simple  lessons,  he  lias 
mastered  the  idea  that  he  imist  do  what 
he  is  told,  teaching  him  to  carry,  to  fetch, 
to  seek  lost,  and  to  watch  over  property 


given  into  his  charge,  even  when  you  are 
absent,  together  with  much  more  I  need 
not  enumerate,  will  become  comparative- 
ly easy. 

I  will  now  very  briefly  refer  to  the 
dog's  behavior  out  -  of  -  doors,  and  to  the 
correction  of  a  few  practices  he  is  inclined 
to,  but  which  do  not  meet  the  approval  of 
many  masters.  I  am  presuming  the  dog 
has  been  thoroughly  taught  to  come  to 
call,  and  to  lie  down  to  order;  but  a  dog 
much  confined  is  under  a  strong  tempta- 
tion, when  first  let  out,  to  have  a  gallop 
on  his  own  account,  and  in  his  wild  career, 
barking  as  he  goes,  regardless  of  voice  or 
whistle,  frightening  old  ladies,  chasing 
cats,  or  perhaps  getting  chased  himself  by 
a  bigger  dog,  and  turned  over  and  wor-. 
ried  in  the  mire.  All  this  can  be  pre- 
vented by  letting  him  have  a  preliminary 
scamper,  and  if  that  is  impossible,  as  it 
often  is  in  towns,  take  him  in  leash  for 
a  time.  The  dog  that  is  vexatiously  noisy 
when  let  out  can  be  managed  by  a  little 
manoeuvre,  for  as  he  has  been  already 
taught  to  carry,  he  has  only  to  be  employ- 
ed in  that  way  when  first  let  out,  as  he 
manifestly  can  not  bark  with  his  mouth 
full.  • 

A  dog  should  not  be  allowed  to  pick 
np  and  eat  anything  in  the  street  or  at 
home  that  is  not  given  to  him,  and  that 
he  has  not  distinct  permission  to  eat.  The 
enforcement  of  such  a  rule  is  no  hardship 
on  a  well-fed  dog,  and  it  is  a  safeguard 
against  poison,  to  w^hich  so  many  fall  vic- 
tims through  the  carelessness  or  mali- 
ciousness of  people. 

As  I  object  to  the  whip  being  used  ex- 
cept in  the  most  extreme  cases,  I  recom- 
mend marching  the  delinquent  straight 
home,  treating  him  to  a  good  douching 
and  a  term  of  solitary  confinement.  All 
dogs  are  by  nature  predaceous,  although 
in  some,  from  long  disuse,  the  instinct  ap- 
pears to  be  lost;  it  is,  however,  only  dor- 
mant; and  the  timid  toy  dog  that  would 
run  away  from  a  sheep  will  chase  and 
lall  a  chicken  or  a  young  rabbit.  Some 
breeds  are  strongly  disposed  to  worry  and 
kill  sheep  and  goats.  The  havoc  a  couj^le 
of  dogs  thus  disposed  (they  usually  hunt 
in  couples)  will  cause  is  terrific,  as,  like 
ravenous  wolves,  they  kill  slieep  by  the 
score,  as  though  for  the  mere  love  of 
slaughter,  as  they  can  not  devour  what 
they  kill.  The  habit,  once  established,  is 
seldom  cured,  and  such  dogs  should  be  de- 
stroyed.   Even  dog-fanciers,  often  unrea- 
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soning  and  unreasonable  men,  should  see 
this,  for  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  breed 
from  animals  that  had  so  far  reverted  to 
a  savage  state.  Often  in  sheep  and  fowl 
killing  the  young  dog  begins  in  play  and 
ends  in  earnest ;  he  means  to  have  a  romp, 
but  in  the  excitement  of  the  fun  the  latent 
demon  of  destruction  is  roused,  and  he  in- 
dulges it.  There  are  many  heroic  mea- 
sures for  the  cure  of  these  habits  paraded 
with  loud  trumpetings  from  time  to  time 
in  the  sporting  i:>apers.  The  dog,  having 
been  taught  to  come  "to  heel"  at  call  of 
voice  or  whistle,  take  him  repeatedly  where 
poultry,  sheep,  and  goats  are,  and  keeping 
strict  watch  on  his  movements,  looking 
well  to  the  excitement  he  will  probably 
display,  give  the  order  "to  heel,"  and  use 
sternly  the  warning,  "ware  sheep"  or 
"ware  fowls,"  as  the  case  may  be,  as  he 
shows  a  disposition  to  give  chase.  If  the 
dog  has  previously  offended,  take  him 
through  the  flock  in  leash  a  few  times, 
impressing  on  his  memory  the  warning 
words. 

Another  bad  habit  of  some  dogs  is  to 
run  barking  and  snapping  at  the  heels  of 
horses ;  and  it  is  utterly  astonishing  how 
complacently  some  dog  owners  look  on 
while  their  untaught  curs  indulge  in  this 
practice,  fraught  as  it  is  with  great  dan- 
ger to  property  and  life.  Such  people 
are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  dog,  Tlie 
cure  for  this  habit  will  be  evident  to  those 
who  have  read  thus  far,  and  in  this  and 
all  cases  of  bad  and  dangerous  habits  the 
incurable  dog  should  be  killed  without 
hesitation. 

Turning  now  to  a  subject  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  physical  and  mental  and, 
we  may  say,  moral  development  of  the 
animal,  we  come  face  to  face  with  another 
class  of  difficulties  that  beset  the  dog  own- 
er— the  diseases  that  give  so  much  trouble 
and  cause  so  much  loss.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  do  more  in  the  limits  of  this 
paper  than  name  a  few  of  these  ailments, 
selecting  the  most  common,  and  to  briefly 
describe  the  most  easily  recognized  symp- 
toms that  indicate  them,  and  to  hint  at 
the  methods  of  prevention  and  cure. 

To  preserve  continuity,  and  also  for 
convenience,  I  will  begin  with  the  ail- 
ments of  puppies.  First,  we  have  the 
feverishness  and  fretfulness  incident  to 
teething,  and  that  lasts,  or  ratiier  recurs 
at  intervals  as  the  deciduous  teeth  give 
place  to  the  permanent  ones,  up  to  about 
the  age  of  six  and  a  half  months,  at  which 


age  the  dog  should  have  the  whole  set  of 
permanent  teeth,  of  which  articles — that 
lie  knows  so  well  hoAV  to  make  use  of — 
nature  has  allotted  him  forty -two.  It 
often  happens  that  when  the  longer  milk- 
teeth  are  being  replaced  by  the  stronger 
and  permanent  ones,  the  deciduous  ones 
do  not  give  place  readily,  and  the  local 
excitement  becomes  general  and  so  great 
that  the  puppy  has  a  fit ;  there  is  little  dan- 
ger in  these  fits,  and  a  dose  of  castor-oil 
and  such  laxative  food  as  well-boiled  bul- 
lock's liver  will  prevent  a  return;  it  is, 
however,  necessary,  if  both  milk-teeth 
and  the  corresponding  permanent  ones 
are  showing  together,  to  extract  the  for- 
mer. Having  referred  to  fits,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  finish  the  subject,  as,  although  not 
confined  to  puppy  hood,  it  is  during  that 
stage  of  life  they  are  most  common. 

With  few  exceptions  fits  are  more  alarm- 
ing than  dangerous.  To  see  the  lively, 
playful  young  dog,  overflowing  with 
health  and  exuberance  of  spirits,  in  a  mo- 
ment thrown  on  its  side  by  an  unseen 
force,  and  lying  convulsed,  the  limbs  mov- 
ing involuntarily,  the  jaws  champing, 
and  the  mouth  filled  with  froth,  often 
tinged  with  blood  from  the  tongue  being 
lacerated,  is  certainly  alarming,  and  yet 
there  need  be  no  fear.  Nothing  more 
should  be  done  than  to  gently  place  the 
sufferer  in  a  position  in  which  he  can  not 
hurt  himself  in  his  struggles.  In  a  min- 
ute or  two  the  dog  will  probably  be  quite 
well.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  he 
recovers  his  physical  powers  before  com- 
plete consciousness,  and  makes  a  bolt  of 
it,  running  without  definite  object,  and 
exhibiting  a  wild  and  dazed  look.  This  is 
a  most  dangerous  time  for  the  poor  dog, 
for  persons  ignorant  on  the  subject  are 
much  given,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
raise  the  cry  of  "Mad dog !"  and  that  gen- 
erally means  another  canine  victim  to  ig- 
norance. 

It  can  not  be  too  widely  known — and 
the  humane  dog  lover  should  spread  the 
knowledge — that  fits,  as  usually  under- 
stood by  the  populace,  are  not  merely  not 
a  sign  of  rabies,  or  dog  madness,  but  that 
mad  dogs  are  not  subject  to  fits,  although 
they  sufl'er  from  recurrent  paroxysms  of 
rage,  and  become  paralyzed.  Many  a  dog 
has  been  cruelly  done  to  death  because  a 
fit  of  temporary  duration  has  been  inter- 
preted as  evidence  of  madness.  When 
the  dog  has  recovered  he  should  be  taken 
home,  a  dose  of  castor -oil  administered, 
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and,  a  few  hours  after,  bromide  of  potas- 
sium ill  water,  six  grains  to  a  forty-pound 
dog-.  The  cause  of  the  fit  should  be  in- 
vestigated, and  with  few  exceptions  that 
will  be  found  to  be  teething-,  distemper,  or 
intestinal  worms,  and  in  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  cases  the  last. 

Distemper  is  one  of  the  diseases  incident 
to  puppyhood,  and  is  the  most  difficult  for 
the  dog  owner  to  manage,  from  the  fact 
that  it  assumes  several  very  distinct  forms, 
according  to  which  of  the  organs  is  most 
directly  and  strongly  attacked.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  subject  fully  and  in  detail.  I  will 
therefore  briefly  notice  the  more  common 
symptoms  and  phases  of  the  disease,  and 
suggest  what  I  consider  the  best  home 
treatment.  When  the  dog  is  first  seized 
he  shows  it  by  want  of  appetite  for  food, 
but  considerable  thirst,  disinclination  to 
play  or  exercise,  and  general  lassitude; 
the  eyes  are  dull,  the  nose  hot.  These  fe- 
verish symptoms  are  succeeded  by  run- 
ning at  the  nose  and  eyes;  as  the  disease 
proceeds,  the  discharge  becomes  more  pu- 
rulent, the  dog  rapidly  loses  flesh,  and  is 
reduced  to  helplessness ;  added  to  this  the 
bowels  are  affected,  diarrhoea  of  a  severe 
character  often  sets  in,  and  the  dog  be- 
comes very  offensive.  In  some  cases  the 
liver  seems  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  in  this  case  the  dog  is  gen- 
erally costive  rather  than  purged.  The 
eyes,  inside  of  the  ears,  and  the  skin  of  the 
thighs  and  belly  are  yellow.  When  the 
brain  is  affected,  the  fact  is  generally  indi- 
cated by  fits,  and  this  form  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous one,  for  even  if  the  dog  recovers, 
he  is  generally  left  with  chorea,  or,  in 
kennel  language,  "  the  trembles."  Distem- 
per should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  treated 
as  a  catarrhal  fever,  and  my  own  plan  is 
to  give  a  mild  dose  of  purgative  medicine, 
preceded  by  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha 
wine,  and  following  these  measures  some 
such  febrifuge  medicine  as  the  following: 
chlorate  of  potash,  sixty  grains;  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  two  drams;  Mindererus 
spiritus  (solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia), 
two  ounces;  tincture  of  henbane,  one 
dram;  syrup  of  squills,  two  ounces;  wa- 
ter, two  ounces — mixed.  The  dose  for  a 
pointer  dog  six  months  old  is  a  table- 
spoonful  every  four  hours,  and  dogs  of 
a  different  size  and  age  in  proportion. 
When  the  dog  is  violently  purged,  the  or- 
dinary household  remedies  may  be  used, 
half  the  adult  dose  being  given  to  a  six- 


months -old  pointer.  When  fits  occur, 
shave  the  hair  from  the  back  of  the  head 
and  apply  a  strong  blister  of  vinegar  and 
mustard;  and  when  the  liver  is  affected, 
as  shown  by  the  yellowness  of  the  eyes 
and  skin,  give  a  strong  purge  and  apply 
the  blister  to  the  right  side. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  if  a  keen  watch  be 
kept  on  the  health  of  the  dog,  and  the  fever 
medicine  recommended  at  once  resorted 
to,  the  more  dangerous  complications  will 
be  prevented.  Far  more  than  medicine, 
good  nursing  helps  to  pull  dogs  through 
distemper.  Keep  the  patient  warm,  in  an 
equable  temperature  not  under  sixty, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air  without 
draught,  let  the  most  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness be  observed,  and  support  the  strength 
with  strong  food  in  small  quantities  often 
administered. 

Dogs  suffer  much  from  both  external 
and  internal  parasites.  Of  the  former  the 
flea  is  the  most  common,  and  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  washing  the  dog  in  a  weak  de- 
coction of  quassia-wood,  made  by  boiling 
half  a  pound  in  two  gallons  of  water  for 
ten  minutes,  afterward  rinsing  the  dos" 
with  pure  water.  Puppies  and  sometimes 
old  dogs  suffer  from  lice  and  ticks.  These 
disgusting-looking  creatures  cause  their 
hosts  great  annoyance ;  but  they  are  easily 
destroyed  by  rubbing  into  the  roots  of  the 
hair  dry  white  precipitate  (ammonia  chlo- 
ride of  mercury),  and  brushing  it  out  in 
two  hours  afterward.  There  is  no  danger 
in  using  it. 

A  still  more  troublesome  external  para- 
site is  the  mange  insect,  which  burrows  in 
the  skin,  denudes  the  dog  of  hair,  and,  by 
the  intolerable  itching  it  causes,  gives  him 
no  rest,  so  that  he  becomes  lean,  gaunt, 
filthy-looking,  and  an  offensive  object  to 
our  senses  of  sight  and  smell.  There  are 
endless  advertised  remedies  for  this  truly 
loathsome  disease,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  good.  In  my  own  treatment  of  dogs 
afflicted  with  it  I  generally  use  a  lotion 
made  by  boiling  half  a  pound  of  quick- 
lime with  two  pounds  of  flowers  of  sul- 
phur in  two  gallons  of  water  down  to  one 
gallon.  When  cold,  the  clear  liquid  should 
be  poured  into  vessels  and  kept  well  cork- 
ed. The  mangy  dog  being  well  rubbed 
with  it  night  and  morning  for  three  days 
will  generally  be  found  cured. 

The  internal  parasites,  which  embrace 
from  thirty  to  forty  varieties  of  worms, 
are  a  far  more  serious  evil  in  the  kennel 
than  the  external  parasites.    Those  often- 
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est  met  with  are  the  tape-worm  and  round 
worm,  and  they  are  the  source  of  many 
evils  and  the  cause  of  a  larg-e  percentage 
of  deaths.  Some  writers,  incUiding"  those 
who  at  the  present  time  are  often  quoted 
as  authorities,  attribute  the  presence  of 
worms  to  feeding-  with  cow's  milk,  and 
have  gravely  recommended  goat's  milk 
to  be  substituted,  that,  it  is  asserted,  being, 
unlike  cow's  milk,  free  from  the  ova  of 
worms.  Five  minutes'  consultation  of  the 
works  of  Dr.  Spencer  Cobbold  would  show 
these  people  that  the  theory  is  wholly  im- 
aginary, and  that  would  be  a  quicker  and 
cheaper  way  of  solving  their  difficulty  than 
experimenting  with  a  herd  of  goats  and  a 
kennel  of  puppies.  It  also  happens,  in  dis- 
proof of  the  above  too  popular  theory,  that 
pups  appear  to  be  born  with  worms  in 
their  intestines ;  at  least  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  at  an  age  when  they  have  had  no 
other  sustenance  than  the  milk  of  the 
dam,  of  those  that  die,  on  being  dissected, 
some  are  found  with  the  smaller  intestines 
blocked  with  coils  of  worms.  Breeders 
should  take  a  hint  from  this  fact,  and  ad- 
minister vermifuges  to  their  brood  bitches. 

The  most  ordinary  symptoms  indicating 
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worms  are  irregularity  of  the  appetite  and 
also  of  action  of  the  bowels,  hot, dry  nose, 
and  harsh  standing  coat.  The  results  pro- 
duced by  these  parasites  are  various  and 
generally  serious — irritability  of  temper, 
emaciation  of  body, not  infrequent  paraly- 
sis of  hind-quarters,  and  very  of  ten  an  an- 
noying skin  disease,  difficult  to  manage, 
which,  as  it  differs  in  its  cause  from  oth- 
er skin  diseases, further  differs  in  not  being 
contagious.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say  here 
that  several  forms  of  skin  disease — nearly 
all  except  those  due  to  the  action  of  exter- 
nal parasites — have  their  origin  in  disturb- 
ance of  the  digestive  and  assimilative  or- 
gans, and  it  is  in  that  way  worms  are  oft- 
en the  primary  cause  of  eczema.  The  same 
result  may  of  course  follow,  worms  not  be- 
ing present, and  in  such  cases  a  saline  purge 
of  Epsom  salt  and  an  entire  change  of  diet 
for  a  week  will  often  effect  a  cure.  If  the 
dog  has  been  chiefly  fed  on  bread  or  bis- 
cuit, give  for  a  week  little  else  than  lean 
raw  meat,  or  vice  versa.  In  the  state  of 
tlie  skin  referred  to  the  following  lotion 
invariably  allays  the  irritation:  pure 
crystallized  carbolic  acid,  one  and  a  half 
drams;  glycerine,  one  and  a  half  ounces; 
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laudanum,  two  ounces;  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash, three  drams;  water,  one  quart.  The 
skin  should  be  well  wetted  with  it  twice  a 
day  or  oftener. 

Remedies  for  expelling*  worms  are  le- 
gion. Every  kennel  man  and  every  dog- 
breaker  has  an  infallible  cure,  which  is,  of 
course,  a  profound  secret;  but  such  men, 
alike  ignorant  of  diseases  and  of  drugs, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  ape  the  vet- 
erinarian, for  great  evil  is  often  done  by 
the  injudicious  use  of  medicines,  which  is 
not  immediately  apparent. 

One  of  the  safest  and  best  vermifuges  is 
the  Arica  nut;  but  a  sound,  heavy  nut 
must  be  selected,  for  unsound,  worm-eaten 
nuts  are  inert ;  give  after  keeping  the  dog* 
without  food  for  from  six  to  twenty-four 
hours,  according  to  age;  the  dose  is,  for 
young  puppies,  one  grain,  to  two  grains 
for  mature  dogs,  per  pound  weight,  up  to 
a  maximum  dose  of  two  drams  for  the 
largest  dogs. 

Another  very  troublesome  disease  is 
known  generally  as  canker  of  the  ear.  It 
is  easily  recognized  by  the  dog  pawing 
his  ear  and  violently  shaking  his  head. 
As  the  disease  proceeds,  a  dark  and  offen- 
sive exudation  from  the  meatus  is  ob- 
served, and  the  pain  and  discomfort  give 
the  dog  no  rest.  The  best  treatment  is  to 
give  a  dose  of  saline  aperient  every  third 
day  for  a  fortnight,  and  keeping  the  ear 
clean  by  bathing  freely  with  warm  water. 
Pour  into  it  twice  a  day  a  tea-spoonful  of 
this  mixture :  Goulard's  extract  (liquor 
plumbi  subacetatis) ,  half  an  ounce;  olive 
oil,  two  and  a  half  ounces. 

It  was  my  intention  in  this  article  to 
consider  at  length  that  dreadful  disease 
rabies,  or  canine  madness,  but  I  have 
only,  room  to  refer  to  it  in  a  few  brief  re- 
marks. 

A  mad  dog  on  the  rampage,  frothing  at 
the  mouth  and  covered  with  foam,  is  a 
creature  of  the  imagination. 

Mad  dogs  are  not  afraid  of  water;  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  disease  they  will 
plunge  their  mouths  into  water  to  cool 
the  burning  fauces.  The  term  hydro- 
phobia is  therefore  a  misnomer  applied  to 
this  disease  in  the  dog,  although  correct- 
ly describing  a  symptom  in  the  disease 
communicated  to  man  by  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.  The  bite  of  a  healthy  dog,  even 
should  he  become  rabid  the  week  after, 
can  not  possibly  produce  hydrophobia  in 
the  person  bitten.  Nothing  but  the  virus 
of  rabies  can  communicate  the  disease  to 


man.  Seizure  with  a  fit  of  an  epileptic 
character,  convulsion  of  the  body,  kick- 
ing with  the  whole  or  some  of  the  limbs, 
champing  of  the  jaws,  and  frothing  at  the 
mouth  are  not  only  not  symptoms  of  ra- 
bies, but  may  in  nine  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-nine out  of  a  thousand  cases,  if  not  in 
every  case,  be  considered  as  proof  that  the 
dog  is  not  mad.  I  have  neither  seen, 
heard  of,  nor  read  of  a  mad  dog  suffering 
from,  such  a  fit  except  in  the  very  last 
stages  of  the  disease. 

The  true  and  unerring  symptoms  are: 
change  in  the  natural  disposition  and 
temper;  excitement  on  seeing  anything 
bright  and  glistening,  such  as  patent- 
leather,  polished  metal,  etc. ;  a  disposition 
to  retire  behind  dark  objects;  a  peculiar 
gleam  in  and  unsteadiness  of  the  eye ;  dis- 
position to  gnaw  inedible  things,  such  as 
straw,  stones,  carpet, wood,  his  own  chain, 
etc. ;  snapping  at  imaginary  objects ;  un- 
usual excitement  on  hearing  strange  or 
sudden  noises;  indiscriminate  attacks  on 
every  other  dog  (in  a  usually  quiet,  well- 
behaved  dog  this  conduct  should  alone 
excite  strong  suspicion) ;  change  in  the 
tone  of  voice,  the  bark  becoming  harsh, 
husky,  and  hollow  in  sound. 

Even  one  of  these  symptoms  should  put 
the  owner  on  his  guard  and  on  the  qui 
vine  for  others,  and  a  combination  of  sev- 
eral or  all  of  them  may  be  considered  cer- 
tain evidence  of  his  madness.  The  first 
duty,  then,  is  to  isolate  the  dog,  and  keep 
him  confined,  waiting  the  development  of 
other  symptoms  and  examination  by  a 
veterinary  surgeon ;  and  if  the  services  of 
the  latter  are  not  obtainable,  keep  the  pa- 
tient supplied  with  food  and  water,  and 
watch  the  progress  of  the  disease.  If  he 
howls  dismally,  persists  in  gnawing  ined- 
ible bodies,  is  seized  with  paroxysms  of 
rage,  or  becomes  paralyzed  to  any  extent, 
although  death  would  certainly  ensue 
within  twelve  days  or  so,  probably  less, 
from  the  time  the  seizure  was  first  ob- 
served, it  will  be  most  merciful  to  the  ani- 
mal to  end  his  sufferings  by  killing  him. 

There  is  no  known  cure  for  this  terrible 
malady,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  com- 
paratively rare.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  on  this  dismal  subject 
comes  to  us  from  France,  where  M.  Pas- 
teur has  been  prosecuting  researches  into 
the  nature  of  this  disease,  which  has  baf- 
fled the  learned  of  every  country  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years. 


LASGIRD. 


WITH  THE  AFGHAN  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION. 

BY  WILLIAM  SIMPSON. 


THE  present  condition  of  Central  Asia, 
as  well  as  of  the  countries  around  it, 
can  scarcely  be  understood  without  giving* 
some  account  of  the  Turkoman  raids. 
For  a  long  period  of  time  this  raiding  sys- 
tem has  gone  on,  but,  owing  to  the  out-of- 
the-way  position  of  the  region,  the  x^eople 
of  the  West  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
what  was  taking  place.  It  is  only  lately 
that  a  few  daring  travellers  have  ventured, 
at  great  risk  to  themselves,  into  the  Dasht- 
i-Turkoman,  as  the  great  x^lain  of  Central 
Asia  is  called,  and  revealed  to  us  a  slight 
knowledge  of  its  present  condition.  Hav- 
ing gone  with  the  Afghan  Frontier  Com- 
mission tln^ougli  Persia  to  the  banks  of 
theHeri-Rud  and  the  Murghab,I  thus  pass- 
ed over  one  of  the  favorite  raiding  grounds, 
and  liad  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  re- 
sults which  it  produced,  and  of  realizing 
to  a  certain  extent  the  appalling  character 
of  the  system.  The  raiding  of  the  Turko- 
mans was  essentially  a  slave- dealing  sys- 
tem, founded  on  the  assumption  of  a  right 
of  property  in  human  flesh  and  })lood. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  carried 
off  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  thus  placing 
the  impassable  desert  between  them  and 


their  homes,  so  that  escape  was  all  but  im- 
possible— this  security  producing  a  corre- 
sponding value  in  the  slave  markets  of 
these  places. 

These  predatory  excursions  were  known 
as  "  chapows"  by  the  Persians,  and  as 
"alamans"  by  the  Turkomans.  The 
number  of  men  engaged  in  one  of  them 
depended  much  on  the  character  of  the 
leader:  if  he  had  a  previous  reputation 
for  success  in  such  expeditions,  large  num- 
bers would  flock  to  him  when  a  new  raid 
w^as  x)rojected ;  at  times  as  many  as  five  or 
six  thousand  men  would  engage  in  one  of 
these  expeditions.  Horses  were  put  un- 
der a  peculiar  diet  and  training  to  fit  them 
for  the  necessary  endurance,  for  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  Turkoman's  horse 
formed  the  essential  part  of  the  raider, 
where  long  rides  and  sudden  surprises 
were  the  main  tactics  of  the  game.  As 
the  Thugs  of  India  converted  their  sys- 
tem of  murder  into  a  kind  of  worship,  so 
the  Ishans,  or  Mohammedan  moUahs, 
gave  a  religious  sanction  to  the  foray  by 
blessing  it  before  starting.  At  first  the 
"alaman"  would  move  slowly  across  the 
desert ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Persian  frontier 
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was  passed,  it  made  long  and  stealthy 
marches  by  unfrequented  routes,  avoid- 
ing" all  larg-e  towns,  till  the  selected  dis- 
trict was  reached.  Small  parties  were  then 
detached;  these  in  the  dusk  of  the  early 
dawn  crept  under  the  cover  of  hollows  or 
rising  ground  toward  villages,  on  which 
they  came  down  with  a  lightning  sweep, 
so  as  to  catch  the  men  or  women  at  work 
in  the  fields,  or  by  the  surprise  to  seize  the 
cattle  before  they  could  be  driven  in. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  as  well  as 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  were  all  fish  to 
the  Turkomans'  net,  and  whatever  was 
taken  they  carried  off  to  the  main  body 
of  the  alaman,  who  guarded  the  plunder 
while  the  detachments  carried  on  the  work. 
If  a  village  could  be  taken,  then  every  liv- 
ing thing  in  it  became  spoil;  whatever 
the  robber's  horse  could  carry,  or  what- 
ever could  be  forced  to  move  on  its  own 
legs,  was  borne  away.  Young  girls — if 
they  were  pretty — and  children 
were  looked  upon  as  the  most 
valuable  prizes,  as  they  could  be 
sold  to  the  highest  advantage  in 
the  bazars  of  Khiva  or  Bokhara; 


If  not  too  much  overburdened  with  spoil, 
the  plundering  would  go  on  during  the 
return  march.  When  a  successful  expedi- 
tion had  been  made,  and  each  returned 
rich  from  robbery  and  crime,  there  was 
great  rejoicing  in  the  auls,  or  collections 
of  kibitkas,  which  form  the  villages  of 
Turkestan;  the  Ishans  again  came  fortli 
and  uttered  prayers  of  thanks  to  Allah 
for  all  the  good  things  which  had  come  to 
them. 

Sir  Peter  Lumsden  and  the  portion  of 
the  Afghan  Boundary  Commission  which 
started  from  London  had  to  pass  through 
Persia,  and  we  had  not  marched  far  from 
Tehran  when  indications  of  this  raidino- 
system  began  to  appear.  The  capital  of 
Persia  is  about  600  miles  due  west  from 
the  frontier  on  the  Heri-Rud,  and  the  raid- 
ers were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  their  ex- 
peditions up  to  less  than  100  miles  of  the 
seat  of  government.  To  realize  this  state 
of  things  we  have  to  picture 
to  ourselves  the  Highlanders 
regularly  coming  to  Derby, 
as  they  did  in  1745,  or  even 
nearer  to  London,  and  plun- 
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it  was  also  considered  a  lucky  stroke  when 
any  one  of  wealth  or  rank  was  caught,  a 
heavy  ransom  being  expected  for  his  re- 
lease. We  were  told  of  one  raid  in  which 
130,000  sheep,  goats,  and  other  animals  had 
been  swept  away ;  this  large  number  has 
much  the  appearance  of  an  exaggeration, 
but  supposing  we  subtract  a  large  discount 
from  the  figures — say  twenty-five  or  even 
fifty  per  cent. — the  sum  will  yet  present  a 
calamitous  loss  to  the  people  who  were  de- 
spoiled. When  the  operations  on  the 
ground  selected  were  completed,  the  ala- 
man began  its  retreat,  generally  taking 
another  route  from  that  by  which  it  came. 


dering  the  whole  region  as  they  came  and 
went,  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  condition  of 
Persia  up  to  the  present  day,  for  it  is  only 
aj?/Ouple  of  years  since  the  raiding  ceased. 
The  Turkomans  were  not  without  daring, 
but  this  state  of  thii]gs  must  be  looked  upoi  > 
not  so  much  as  an  illustration  of  their  char 
acter,  but  rather  as  showing  the  imbecili- 
ty of  the  Persian  government,  which  either 
permitted  such  things  to  take  place  or  con 
nived  at  them  through  its  subordinates  on 
the  frontier.    The  people  had  to  do  the 
best  they  could  to  protect  themselves. 
Villages,  through  insufficiency  of  nuni 
hers,  could  not  oppose  large  bands  of  well 
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armed  marauders;  but  strong  walls  could 
be  constructed  as  a  means  of  defense. 
Mud  is  the  building"  material  in  Persia, 
and  in  a  dry  climate  it  fulfills  every  ne- 
cessary requirement;  we  found  the  village 
walls  were  made  of  this,  and  often  of 
great  thickness,  so  that  a  breach  could  not 
be  easily  made.  Through  this  there  was 
only  one  small  entrance,  so  low  that  a 
Turkoman  on  horseback  could  not  pass 
through,  which,  had  it  been  large,  he 
might  possibly  have  done  when  in  chase 
of  those  flying  for  refuge,  and  the  village 
might  have  been  taken  through  this 
means.  The  door  in  many  instances  w^as 
of  stone,  so  that  it  could  not  be  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  raiders  never  thought  of 
laying  siege  in  any  way  to  a  place.  They 
made  a  sudden  dash  ;  if  it  failed, they  went 
off  to  try  the  same  process  on  the  next  vil- 
lage; hence  all  that  the  villagers  required 
was  refuge  and  safety  from  these  moment- 
ary assaults. 

We  found  a  remarkable  instance  of  a 
village  with  the  necessary  defensive  con- 
ditions on  our  route;  it  is  called  Lasgird, 
and  it  is  within  100  miles,  to  the  eastward, 
of  Tehran,  thus  illustrating  how  near  to 
the  capital  protection  was  essential.  In 


plan  the  outer  wall  was  a  circle,  this  being 
an  exceptional  feature;  its  antiquity  may 
be  presumed,  as  the  marking  out  of 
the  circular  form  is  ascribed  to  Las  or 
Last,  a  son  of  Noah — a  character  not  gen- 
erally known  to  Biblical  students — gird 
having  a  meaning  something  like  ring  or 
girdle,  being  that  which  goes  round  or  in- 
closes. This  circular  w^all  may  be  about 
20  or  30  feet  thick,  and  it  rises  in  a  solid 
form  to  perhaps  30  or  40  feet;  on  this  the 
houses  are  built  in  two  irregular  tiers  all 
round.  Perched  at  this  height, the  people 
were  out  of  all  danger,  while  the  only 
entrance  was  closed  by  a  massive  granite 
door  45  by  37  inches,  and  about  7  inches 
thick,  working  on  pivots,  like  the  old  stone 
doors  found  still  existing  in  the  Hauran. 
The  central  part  of  the  inclosure  was  fill- 
ed up  with  a  honey-combed  mass  of  houses 
which  were  used  for  the  storage  of  grain, 
and  for  receiving  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
etc.  The  means  of  communication  round 
this  strange  structure  was  by  a  balcony 
formed  of  projecting  trees,  rudely  trimmed, 
covered  or  interlaced  with  branches,  and 
then  laid  over  with  mud,  and  without  any 
external  protecting  railing.  On  this  dan- 
gerous and  rickety  support  we  saw  wo- 
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men,  children,  sheep,  and  goats  moving 
about;  the  goats  may  have  been  quite  at 
home,  but  what  percentage  of  children 
tumbled  down  every  year  we  did  not 
learn :  such  accidents  seemed  to  us — stran- 
gers— as  something  inevitable  under  the 
conditions.  When  a  raid  took  place,  all 
that  could  manage  to  get  inside  were  safe; 
there  was  no  intermediate  position ;  it  was 
necessary  to  be  either  in  or  out;  to  be  in- 
side was  salvation,  on  the  outside  was  de- 
struction. Where  there  were  hills  or  ris- 
ing ground  near  the  villages,  towers  were 
constructed, and  men  kept  constant  watch. 
When  the  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  in  the 
distance — a  sure  indication  of  horsemen  in 
a  dry  climate — muskets  were  fired  to  give 
warning,  beasts  were  driven  into  the  vil- 
lage, and  every  one  sought  the  protection 
of  walls.  In  many  cases  the  fields  were 
too  distant  for  those  working  in  them  to 
have  time  to  run  to  the  village,  so  towers 
of  refuge  had  to  be  erected;  these  could 
either  be  entered  by  a  ladder,  which  was 
drawn  up  afterward,  or  by  a  narrow 
opening,  through  which  it  would  have 
been  certain  destruction  for  the  pursuer 
to  attempt  to  follow.  The  mills  for  grind- 
ing corn  had  to  be  placed  wherever  a 
stream  of  water  could  be  found,  and  I 
noticed  that  there  was  a  tower  of  refuge 
attached  to  each  of  them,  and  it  was  so 
l^laced  that  the  miller  could  run  up  into  it 
without  having  to  go  outside. 

Such  were  the  conditions  under  which 
agriculture  had  to  be  carried  on.  Com- 
merce had  also  to  struggle  against  the 
same  difficulties.  If  the  raiders  got  in- 
formation of  a  rich  caravan  of  merchan- 
dise or  of  pilgrims  passing  between  Teh- 
ran and  Meshed,  they  lay  in  wait  for  it  at 
some  convenient  spot,  where  its  capture 
became  almost  a  certainty.  To  insure 
safety,  caravans  always  went  in  large 
numbers,  and  an  escort  went  with  them, 
but  merchants,  mule-drivers,  pilgrims,  and 
escort  were  all  impressed  with  such  terror 
of  the  Turkomans  that  their  powers  of  de- 
fense might  be  compared  to  that  of  sheep 
when  the  hungry  wolves  make  an  attack. 
A  piece  of  artillery  was  often  sent,  which, 
like  artillery  in  battle,  might  have  carried 
a  moral  power  along  with  it,  but  practi- 
cally nothing  could  have  been  more  use- 
less. Its  moral  effect  on  those  belonging 
to  the  caravan  was  that  they  looked  u])on 
it  as  something  in  the  light  of  a  ta.lisman, 
which  had  the  virtue  of  counteracting  all 
the  powers  of  evil ;  if  the  cry  of  an  "  ala- 


man"  was  raised,  the  mob  of  pilgrims 
and  merchants  at  once  crowded  round  the 
gun  as  a  place  of  security,  and  supposing 
the  gunners  had  retained  the  necessary 
courage  to  have  fired  it — a  most  doubtful 
supposition  under  the  circumstances — the 
effort  would  have  been  an  impossibility. 

At  regular  stations  on  the  road,  cara- 
vansaries exist  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers ;  these  are  large  structures,  gen- 
erally built  of  brick,  and  with  a  strong 
door  which  could  be  secured,  and  the 
Turkomans  defied.  These  places  could  re- 
ceive camels,  horses,  and  all  beasts  of  bur- 
den, as  well  as  men  and  w^omen  ;  they  are 
what  might  be  called  the  "hotels"  of  the 
East,  and  in  the  season  when  the  pilgrims 
visit  "Meshed  the  Holy"  those  on  this 
route  become  crowded  with  a  varied  mass 
of  humanity,  which  presents  a  fine  field 
of  study  to  all  who  are  interested  in  East- 
ern habits  and  customs.  The  journey 
from  Tehran  to  Meshed  occupies  the  most 
part  of  a  month,  and  in  the  days  of  Turko- 
man alamans  it  was  a  time  passed  in  con- 
stant terror  and  alarm;  but  the  desire 
among  Sheah  Mohammedans  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  the  Imam  Reza  is  so  great  that 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
yearly  risked  all  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  the  route.  It  will  be  easily  under- 
stood that  commercial  operations  could 
not  flourish  under  such  opposing  influ- 
ences; the  wonder  is  that  any  trade  could 
have  existed  under  such  an  order  of 
things.  Caravans  with  merchandise  nev- 
er ceased  to  pass;  but  business  under  such 
circumstances  must  have  been  of  a  very 
limited  kind.  We  had  on  our  way  a  tan- 
gible evidence  of  the  amount  of  mercan- 
tile activity  which  goes  on ;  this  was  the 
postman  between  Tehran  and  Meshed :  he 
passed  only  once  a  w^eek  between  these 
two  places,  and  he  could  carryall  the  cor- 
respondence, not  only  of  these  two  im- 
portant cities,  but  also  of  the  region  be- 
tween, which  is  over  500  miles — about  the 
distance  from  London  to  Aberdeen — in 
the  saddle-bags  of  the  horse  he  rode,  and 
he  never  seemed  to  be  overburdened  by 
his  load. 

The  road  we  travelled  on  eastward  from 
Tehran  is  an  ancient  one,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  interest  it  presented  to  us  in 
connection  with  the  raiding  system,  it 
had  historical  associations  wliicli  belong 
to  a  far  past  date.  From  the  earliest  times 
it  must  have  been  the  great  highway  of 
Central  Asia.  The  Daslit-i-Kuvir,  or  Great 
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Salt  Desert,  comes  close  up  to  it  on  the 
south,  and  the  Elburz  range  is  on  the 
northern  side.  The  road  passes  along-  close 
to  the  base  of  the  hills,  thus  avoiding 
them ;  and  as  the  desert  on  the  other  side 
is  impassable,  this  road  is  almost  the  only 
line  of  communication  between  east  and 
Avest  through  Persia.  By  this  route  Al- 
exander pushed  his  conquests  to  Bactria 
and  India ;  in  the  opposite  direction  the 
hordes  of  Geughiz-Khan  brought  death 
and  devastation  w^estward.  Timour-Lung 
must  have  trodden  over  the  same  ground. 
At  a  later  date  the  cruel  Nadir  Shah 
marched  his  army  on  this  line  vv^hen  he 
invaded  India  and  slaughtered  the  inhab- 
itants of  Delhi.  The  road  led  to  ' '  far 
Cathay,"  and  Marco  Polo  must  have 
made  its  acquaintance  in  his  travels.  It 
was  from  the  earliest  times  the  route  of 
commerce  as  well  as  of  conquest,  and  car- 
avans bearing  the  productions  of  India, 
China,  and  the  far  East  have  for  many 
long  ages  toiled  along  this  dusty  way. 

Meshed  is  only  about  100  miles  from 
what  used  to  be  the  Turkoman  frontier. 
It  was  rather  a  surprise  to  find  it  such  a 
large  and  important  city  in  such  near 
proximity  to  the  home  of  the  terrible 
raiders,  but,  as  already  explained,  these 
scourges  never  attacked  ^large  towns; 
hence  Meshed  enjoyed  a  condition  of  safe- 
ty. It  is  the  capital  of  Khorassan;  tlie 
Go  vernor-General  of  that  province  resides 
there,  and  he  has  always  a  body  of  troops 
at  his  disposal.    The  great  importance  of 


Meshed  results  from  the  tomb  of  the  Imam 
Peza  being  within  its  walls.  Thousands 
of  Slieah  pilgrims  come  every  year  to  wor- 
ship at  this  shrine.  The  rich  spend  mon- 
ey, and  the  poor  are  fed  at  the  expense 
of  the  saint,  who,  although  dead  nearly 
a  thousand  years  ago,  is  enormously 
w^ealthy.  He  possesses  villages  and  lands 
in  every  part  of  Persia,  the  revenue  from 
which  amounts  to  a  large  sum  every  year. 

Mirza  Abdul  Wahab  Khan,  the  Govern- 
or-General of  Khorassan,  received  the  Af- 
ghan Frontier  Commission  with  much 
ceremony  on  its  arrival  at  Meshed.  The 
istikhbal,  or  procession  of  welcome,  met 
Sir  Peter  Lumsden  a  mile  or  so  outside  of 
the  city,  bringing  carriages  with  it,  in 
which  the  members  of  the  Commission 
were  driven  to  a  camp  of  magnificent 
tents  pitched  in  a  garden.  Here  the  chief 
cook  of  the  Governor-General  had  a  splen- 
did breakfast  in  readiness,  in  which  Per- 
sian pillaus  and  other  dishes  peculiar  to 
the  country  appeared  in  such  profusion 
that,  although  we  all  had  appetites  in 
good  condition  from  the  early  morning 
march,  our  powers  were  not  sutRcient  for 
the  occasion,  and  dishes  had  to  be  re- 
moved untouched. 

In  the  plain  around  Meshed  there  are 
villages  with  people  living  in  them,  but. 
our  first  march  eastward  brought  us  to  a 
region  where  they  had  long  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. Here  and  there  ruined  walls  and 
mounds  told  that  a  population  had  lived 
upon  the  ground.    This  had  been  so  long 
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ago  that  the  soil  had  returned  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  jungle,  and  it  was  only  by  dis- 
covering the  old  irrigation  channels — and 
time  had  left  only  the  faintest  traces  of 
them  in  many  parts — that  we  felt  certain 
of  former  cultivation.  Between  Tehran 
and  Meshed  we  had  seen  the  thick  walls 
of  defense  around  each  village,  and  the 
towers  of  refuge  in  the  fields,  all  telling 
of  danger  and  of  the  precarious  condi- 
tions of  life;  men  told  us  of  the  raids,  and 
many  who  had  been  made  prisoners  and 
carried  off  recounted  their  experiences  to 
us.  To  the  eastward  of  Meshed,  as  we 
neared  the  once  dreaded  Turkoman  coun- 
try, the  change  was  marked :  we  found 
that  human  beings  had  long  ceased  to 
live  here,  and  the  powers  of  destruction 
had  been  so  great  that  a  desert  only  was 
left.  All  the  way  to  Sarakhs,  and  from 
that  south  along  the  Heri-Rud  to  Kuhsan, 
which  is  close  to  Herat,  not  a  single  vil- 
lage is  to  be  seen.  Herat  is  two  hundred 
miles  from  Sarakhs,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  space  is  a  desert.  Scarcely  a  soul 
is  met  with  over  this  large  extent  of 
ground.  Once  or  twice  we  passed  shep- 
herds with  their  flocks,  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  year  or  so  that  they  have 
ventured  where  the  danger  was  once  so 
great. 


Our  way  eastward  to  Sarakhs  was  along 
the  Keshef-Rud,  a  stream  w^hicli  flows  into 
the  Heri-Rud  at  Pul-i-Khatun.  At  Ak 
Durbund  there  is  a  wretched  mud  fort, 
in  which  we  found  about  half  a  dozen 
scarecrows,  which  in  Persia  are  supposed 
to  be  soldiers.  Here  the  valley  of  the  Ke- 
shef-Rud had  become  narrow,  and  there 
were  towers  on  the  hills,  with  walls  be- 
tween them,  which  had  been  intended  to 
prevent  the  raiders  from  passing — a  pur- 
pose in  which  success  had  not  been  at- 
tained. 

After  passing  Ak  Durbund  we  left  the 
Keshef-Rud,  and  struck  northeast  on  the 
direct  line  to  Sarakhs ;  this  soon  brought 
us  to  high  ground,  from  which  we  looked 
down  on  the  Heri-Rud,  and  where  I  got 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  great  plain  of 
Ceptral  Asia.  Having  for  some  weeks 
before  been  passing  through  the  desola- 
tion caused  by  tlie  inhuman  foraj'S  of  the 
Turkomans,  every  day  bringing  us  to 
some  further  illustration  of  their  doings 
or  tale  of  their  cruelties,  here  at  last  we 
could  gaze  down  on  the  source  from  which 
they  came.  It  recalled  the  ascent  of  Ve- 
suvius after  having  seen  the  remains  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  I  was  look- 
ing on  the  crater  from  which  torrents  of 
human   lava  had  poured  out,  carrying 
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ruin  and  death  on  their  way.  On  a  line 
eastward  were  the  low  undulations  where 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Paropamisan 
range  sank  into  the  flat  level  of  the  great 
Dasht-i-Turkoman,  the  line  of  which  ex- 
tended away  to  the  north  as  straight 
against  the  sky  as  the  horizon  of  the  sea. 
This  straight  line  recalled  the  theory  that 
the  plain  of  Central  Asia  had  been  at 
some  far  remote  period  the  basin  of  an 
inland  ocean,  when  this,  with  the  Caspian 
and  the  Euxine,  was  probably  but  one 
sheet  of  water.  As  we  gazed  upon  the 
scene  it  was  peaceful  enough;  not  a  liv- 
ing soul  was  to  be  seen,  for  a  desert  had 
been  produced.  While  standing  on  this 
spot  and  thinking  of  what  the  past  had 
been,  and  knowing  the  changes  which 
had  lately  occurred,  I  began  to  realize  the 
fact  that  the  present  time  is  a  turning- 
point  in  relation  to  this  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface.  A  great  and  important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  spe- 
cies had  been  closed ;  a  new  order  of  things 
was  about  to  begin.  This  part  of  Asia 
had  become  a  den  of  thieves  and  murder- 
ers; it  had  become  all  but  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  civilization  had  been 
shut  out;  its  people  had  grown  to  be  a 
nation  of  Ishmaelites,  their  hand  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
them.  Law  and  order  were  now  to  ap- 
pear; safety  for  men  and  property  would 
be  the  rule  in  the  future;  commerce,  with 


view  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  her  extension 
into  Central  Asia,  but  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  she  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
the  whole  civilized  world.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Bokhara  and  Khiva  extinguished 
the  two  great  markets  for  the  sale  of 
slaves;  after  Geok  Tepe  was  taken,  and 
Merv  was  held  by  the  Russians,  the  ala- 
mans  became  an  impossibility.  While 
the  raiding  system  went  on,  all  the  coun- 
tries round  were  demoralized,  so  that  any 
development  or  progress  was  out  of  the 
question ;  but  now  they  will  have  a  chance 
of  a  settled  condition,  and  their  prosperity 
is  certain.  The  only  influence  in  that 
quarter  that  can  be  seen  at  present  as 
likely  to  disturb  the  future  is  in  the  prob- 
able schemes  of  Russia  in  relation  to  Af- 
ghanistan and  India,  and  perhaps  the  an- 
nexation of  territory  in  Persia. 

Sir  Peter  Lumsden  arrived  at  Saraklis 
on  the  8th  of  November.  He  thus  duly 
appeared  at  the  place  of  meeting  where  the 
Russian  Commission  ought  also  to  have 
been,  according  to  the  arrangement.  We 
made  a  halt  there  of  a  couple  of  days. 
Our  camp  was  at  New  Sarakhs,  which  is 
on  the  Persian  frontier,  the  Heri-Rud  be- 
ing the  boundary  line.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  the  bed  of  tlie  river  was  dry.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  many  of  the  streams 
hereabouts  that  in  places  the  water  sinks 
below  the  surface  during  the  dry  season, 
and  comes  up  again  beyond.    The  Heri- 
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all  its  train  of  what  is  new  and  progress- 
ive, would  soon  take  the  place  of  war  and 
man-stealing ;  and  better  conditions  would 
result,  not  only  for  those  who  had  suft'er- 
ed,  but  also  for  tliose  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  su fleering. 

The  honor  of  suppressing  this  raiding 
system  and  all  its  manifold  evils  is  due  to 
Russia.    She  may  have  other  objects  in 
Vol.  LXXII.— No.  430.— 42 


Rud  disappears  about  ten  miles  above 
Saraklis,  and  when  it  re-appears,  further 
on  to  the  north,  it  is  called  the  Tejend. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  snow  on  the 
Koh-i-Baba  begins  to  melt,  the  supply  of 
water  makes  a  continuous  stream.  Old 
Sarakhs  is  about  a  mile  or  .so  from  the 
east  bank  of  the  river.  New  Sarakhs  was 
constructed  only  a  few  years  back  by  the 
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Persians.  The  work  well  illustrates  the 
character  of  all  things  military  among 
that  people.  Instead  of  making  a  place 
capable  of  resisting  the  modern  means  of 
attack,  this  fortress, which  is  within  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  boundary  line, 
is  formed  of  high  mud  walls — a  primitive 
style  of  fortification  which  has  existed  in 
this  part  of  the  world  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  the  original  type  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  Old 
Sarakhs  had  been  occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sians only  about  four  or  five  months  be- 
fore our  arrival,  and  the  troops  were  in  a 
small  camp  formed  of  kibitkas.  General 
Komaroff,  who  is  the  head  authority  in 
the  trans-Caspian  province, had  come  on  a 
visit,  so  I  rode  over  to  ask  permission  to 
make  sketches  of  the  old  place.  The  gen- 
eral received  me  most  graciously,  and 


sent  a  couple  of  Akhal  Teke  horsemen  as 
my  attendants.  Colonel  Alikhanotf  was 
with  the  general.  He  most  kindly  in- 
vited me  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Merv,  of 
which  he  is  the  Governor — an  invitation 
which  I  greatly  regret  it  was  out  of  my 
power  to  accept  at  the  moment,  our  stay 
being  so  short.  All  tliat  remains  of  Old 
Sarakhs  is  a  large  mound,  square  in 
form,  and  covered  with  bricks.  Scattered 
around  it  are  portions  of  mud  walls,  and  a 
number  of  rude  huts  made  of  reeds,  in 


Avhich  the  Turkomans  of  to-day  live.  The 
only  building  left  is  an  old  tomb,  called 
Ugle  Baba,said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Abel.  On 
the  west  of  New  Sarakhs  there  is  a  similar 
tomb,  which  tradition  declares  to  be  that 
of  Cain,  These  are  no  doubt  connected 
with  another  tradition  that  Adam  had  his 
garden  at  Sarakhs,  and  came  up  every 
morning  from  Serendib,  or  Cejdon,  to 
work  in  it.  As  the  Mohammedans  have 
legendary  stories  about  Adam  with  Cey- 
lon and  Adam's  Peak  there,  this  should, 
I  think,  be  ascribed  to  them,  but  Gen- 
eral Komaroff  told  me  that  there  were 
a  number  of  traditions  associating  Noah 
with  Merv,  and  he  believes  in  some  early 
Jewish  connection  as  the  source  from 
which  these  legends  originated.  These, 
with  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  Afghans, 
and  a  number  of  similar  inquiries,  must 

be  left  to  the  fu- 
ture investigations 
of  archaeologists. 

On  leaving  Sa- 
rakhs we  moved 
south    along  the 
western  bank  of 
the     Heri  -  Rud, 
which  brought  us 
to  Pul-i-Khatun: 
pill    in  Persian 
means  "bridge,'' 
and    Jchatun  is 
"lady."    It  is  sup- 
posed    that  the 
bridge  at  this  place 
is  as  old  as  the  pe- 
riod   of   Tim  our, 
and  that   it  Avas 
built  by  one  of  the 
ladies  of  his  fami- 
ly ;  it  is  construct- 
ed of  brick,  with 
six  arches,  and  al- 
though much  de- 
cayed, it  would  be 
still  serviceable  if 
t]ie  central  arch  were  not  broken.  About 
thirty  miles  further  south  ^ve  could  see 
the  entrance  to  the  Zulfigar  Pass  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river;  it  is  a  grand 
gorge  among  bleak,  rocky  hills.  Zulfigar 
was  the  name  of  All's  sword;  it  means 
"the  two-edged,"  and  "was  given  to  him 
by  Mohammed.     The  weapon  seems  to 
have  been  as  wonderful  as  the  "Excali- 
bur"  of  Arthur,  for  the  pass  was  produced 
by  a  stroke  from  it.    Ali,  who  has  been 
all  but  deified  by  the  Sheahs,  never  could 
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have  been  in  liis  lifetime  further  east 
than  the  Euphrates  Valley;  still  faith 
has  created  legends  about  him  which 
extend  as  far  as  Ali  Musjid  in  the  Khy- 
ber.  From  Sarakhs  to  Herat  is  about 
200  miles,  and  nearly  the  whole  dis- 
tance is  now  a  desert ;  it  is  -known  as 
"the  District  of  the  350  Ruined  Vil- 
lages." As  far  as  Kulisan,  which  is 
about  sixty  miles  from  Herat,  we  found 
no  habitation,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  shepherd  here  and  there — for  they 
now  venture  over  the  ground  with 
their  flocks — we  scarcely  saw  a  human 
being  on  our  way.  This  desert  condi- 
tion has  resulted  from  the  raiding;  the 
most  of  the  ground  might  be  as  fertile 
as  the  Herat  Valley  is  celebrated  for 
being,  and  no  doubt  but  it  was  so  be- 
fore the  villages  were  destroyed  and  the 
people  exterminated. 

At  Kuhsan  we  met  the  Indian  camx) 
and  that  portion  of  the  Commission 
which  had  come  with  it.    They  had, 
under  the  charge  of  Colonel  Ridge- 
way,  made  a  remarkable  march  north 
through  the  deserts  of  Beluchistan  and 
Seistan.     With  it  was  the  Survey  De- 
partment, which  has  done  a  large 
amount  of  good  work,  and  given  us  ac- 
curate maps,  which  we  had  not  before. 
It  was  now  nearing  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, and  winter-quarters  for  the  camp 
had  to  be  thought  of.    It  was  arranged 
that  the  main  body  of  the  camp  should 
move  eastward  to  the  Murghab,  while 
Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  with  a  light  camp, 
struck  away  in  a  northeast  direction  to 
visit  Penjdeli.    This  took  us  across  the 
district  of  Badghis,  once  a  province  of 
the  old  kingdom  of  Ariana,  to  the 
Kushk,  the  principal  tributary  of  the 
Murghab.    We  descended  that  stream 
to  Ak  Tapa  and  Pul-i-Khisti,  or  "the 
bridge  of  bricks."    It  was  here  that 
the  fight  took  place  afterward  between 
the  Afglians  and  the  Russians  at  the  end 
of  March;  it  is  now  generally  spoken  of 
as  Penjdeh,  but  the  old  remains  of  that 
place  are  in  reality  about  six  miles  to  the 
south,  on  the  Murgliab.    Ak  Tapa  means 
the  "  white  mound,"  from  a  large  heaped- 
up  mass  of  earth  which  is  there;  these 
mounds  are  a  peculiarity  of  the  sites  of 
old  cities  in  this  part  of  the  Avorld,  and 
there  is  some  difliculty  in  determining 
their   original   purpose.     There    is  no 
doubt  but  they  are  old,  and  it  has  been 
suggested    tliat   they   were    the  "high 
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places"  on  which  the  Guebres  placed  their 
fire  altars.  One  theory  is  that  they  were 
tombs.  The  most  probable  explanation  is 
that  they  were  heaped  up  to  form  strong 
places  of  defense,  and  were  the  citadels 
of  a  primitive  period.  Scattered  round 
these  mounds  are  lower  heaps  and  ridges 
marking  the  remains  of  the  town.  The 
building  material  in  this  part  of  the  world 
was,  as  it  is  to-day,  principally  mud,  or 
sun-dried  brick,  which  is  the  same;  and 
earth  heaps  are  all  that  is  now  to  be  seen 
of  the  remains  of  cities.     There  are  no 
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ancient  temples  which  tell  their  tales 
of  the  past,  such  as  those  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  Greece,  Egypt,  or  India.  The 
structures  were  of  dust,  and  into  dust  they 
have  returned.  Ak  Tapa  was  the  largest 
of  the  mounds  which  we  saw,  and  the 
ground  round  it  is  filled  with  fragments 
of  pottery,  showing  that  a  town  had  ex- 
isted at  some  far  back  date.  If  the  Tapa 
was  a  defensive  work,  its  great  size  would 
show  that  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
place  had  been  no  new  discovery  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians;  it  derives  this  im- 
portance from  the  command  it  gives  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Murghab  Val- 
ley as  well  as  the  Kushk,  the  line  of  the 
latter  leading  straight  south  upon  Herat, 
and  forming  part  of  the  direct  road  to  that 
place  from  Merv.  From  the  absence  of 
water,  no  force  of  any  size  could  move 
south  except  upon  the  Heri-Rud  or  the 
Murghab  and  the  Kushk.  When  Rus- 
sia chooses  to  attack  Herat,  she  will  now 
be  able  to  utilize  both  lines,  and  march 
two  armies  upon  that  place. 

We  found  the  Sarik  Turkomans  in  oc- 
cupation of  the  Murghab  Valley  from 
near  Ak  Tapa  all  the  way  south  to  Meru- 
chak,  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles. 
They  were  living,  not  in  houses,  but  in 
kibitkas,  which  are  a  kind  of  hut  formed 
of  wicker-work  and  pelts;  these  are  mov- 
able, and  are  peculiar  to  the  people  of 
Turkestan,  who  are  all  more  or  less  no- 
madic. The  kibitka  does  not  require  a 
central  pole  like  a  tent,  which  allows  of 
the  fire-place  being  in  the  middle  of  the 
structure,  and  the  smoke  escapes  by  a  hole 
in  the  top,  the  light  being  admitted  by  the 
same  aperture.  No  tables  or  chairs  are 
used;  all  sit  on  carpets  in  the  Oriental 
fashion,  and  the  making  of  these  carpets 
is  one  of  the  occupations  of  the  women. 
These  articles,  although  produced  by  the 
most  primitive  means,  are  of  tlie  most 
beautiful  kind.  The  only  thing  to  be  re- 
gretted about  them  in  the  present  day  is 
that  bright  colors  of  a  fugitive  kind  have 
found  their  way  into  Central  Asia  from 
Europe,  which  have  had  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy the  artistic  harmony  of  design,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  deprive  them  of  the 
old  value  they  possessed  from  the  perma- 
nency of  their  dyes.  The  raiding  having 
been  now  entirely  suppressed,  the  Sariks, 
who  had  been  as  much  given  to  that  as 
their  neighbors,  have  taken  to  agriculture, 
and  we  found  them  busy  with  the  plough, 
while  groups  were  clearing  out  the  old 


irrigation  channels,  and  bringing  more 
ground  under  cultivation.  We  found  a 
village  or  two  of  them  in  the  Kushk  Val- 
ley, in  which  they  were  extending  their 
operations.  I  find  that  writers  and  speak- 
ers at  home  suppose  that  the  region  is  a 
de^;ert.  This  is  only  so  far  true  at  the  pre- 
sent day  from  the  land  having  been,  from 
causes  explained  in  this  article,  out  of  cul- 
tivation for  many  years.  It  is  important 
to  understand  that  the  country  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  desert ;  in  former  times  it 
was  not  so;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  rich 
and  fruitful,  with  a  large  population. 
About  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
B.C.,  Antiochus  Theodorus,  the  grandson 
of  Seleucus,  was  called  "the  Governor  of 
the  Thousand  Cities  of  Bactria."  It  could 
not  have  been  a  desert  at  that  period; 
Bactria  itself,  the  modern  Balkh,  now  a 
mass  of  shapeless  mounds,  was  known  as 
"the  Mother  of  Cities."  Merv  was  call- 
ed "The  Queen  of  the  World."  The  Bun- 
dahis  mentions  a  district  which  must  have 
been  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  states 
that  "  in  the  days  of  Yim  a  myriad  towns 
and  cities  were  erected  on  its  pleasant  and 
prosperous  territory."  The  vast  quanti- 
ties of  mounds,  extending  all  the  way 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  base  of  the  Hindu- 
Kush,  attest  to  the  truth  of  these  historic- 
al declarations. 

There  could' not  have  been  in  the  past  a 
more  "pleasant  and  prosperous  territory" 
than  what  the  banks  of  the  Murghab  must 
have  presented.  The  Bundahis  speaks  of 
the  "  Marv  River"  as  "a  glorious  river  in 
the  East" ;  its  water  at  the  present  day  is 
clear  and  bright,  of  a  delicate  grayish- 
blue  tint.  It  is  a  much  longer  stream  than 
the  Heri-Rud.  Merv  is  Avholly  indebted 
to  it  for  its  fertility,  and  the  river  was 
known  as  the  Mawr-i-ab,  or  water  of 
Mawr  or  Merv.  In  this  we  have  a  much 
more  probable  etymology  of  its  name  than 
that  usually  given,  which  is  explained  as 
being  from  murgh,  a  "fowl, "and  ab,  "wa- 
t^r, "  this  being  evidently  a  modern  Persian 
derivation.  The  valley  south  of  Ak  Tapa 
is  Avhat  in  Scotland  would  be  called  a 
"strath";  that  is,  the  river  flows  thi'ougb 
a  flat  ground  between  hills.  In  many 
places  this  level  soil  is  three  or  four  miles 
wide,  and  by  means  of  canals  the  whole 
space  can  be  cultivated.  At  Penjdeh — the 
Avord  meaning  "  five  villages"  (this  is  mod- 
ern Persian  ,  the  ancien  t  name  being  lost) — 
the  remains  extend  for  miles,  and  are  only 
known  to  the  natives  as  "Kona  Pendie," 
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or  old  Penjdeli.  Captain  De  Lassoe,  one 
of  tlie  officers  attached  to  the  English 
Commission,  discovered  an  extensive  and 
very  remarkable  g-roup  of  caves  at  this 
place,  which  were,  in  all  probability,  at 
one  time  a  Buddhist  vihara,  or  monastery. 
There  were  a  large  n  umber  of  such  estab- 
lishments in  Balkh.  of  which  we  have  de- 
scriptions, in  the  seventh  century;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
existed  as  far  west  as  Persia.  Meruchak 
is  the  next  place  which  must  have  had  an 
importance  in  the  past.  It  is  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  river,  and  about  twenty- 
two  miles  south  of  the  present  Penjdeh. 
The  mounds  here  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  crumbling  mud  walls  belonging  to 
a  later  town  of  considerable  extent  are 
still  in  existence,  showing  that  it  must 
have  had  a  large  population  at  no  far  dis- 
tant period.  The  piers  of  a  well-built 
brick  bridge  are  still  standing,  and  close 
to  them  is  a  ford,  by  which  we  crossed  the 
river — an  operation  which,  from  the  depth 
of  the  river,  was  not  without  some  dan- 
ger. About  eleven  miles  farther  south  is 
a  place  now  known  as  Karaoul  Khaneh,  or 
the  "guard-house."  Here,  again,  the  old 
name  is  lost,  and  we  have  nothing  left 
to  identify  the  mounds  of  an  old  town 
which  exist  at  it.  From  Meruchak  to 
about  a  mile  or  so  south  of  Karaoul 
Khaneh  there  are  no  inhabitants;  owing 
to  this,  the  pheasants  have  increased  in 
great  numbers,  and  our  party  had  splen- 
did shooting,  which,  it  was  declared,  the 


best  preserves  in  England  could  not  have 
exceeded.  Another  march  brought  us  to 
Bala  Murghab,  where  we  took  up  our  win- 
ter-quarters. We  arrived  there  on  the 
12th  of  December,  and  remained  till  the 
15th  of  February,  a  little  over  two  months. 
It  was  not  till  the  2d  of  January  that  the 
severe  winter  came  on.  There  was  snow 
occasionally,  but  it  did  not  lie  long  on  the 
ground.  The  piercing  cold  blast  which 
sweeps  along  over  Turkestan  when  the 
thermometer  is  far  below  zero  is  called 
"the  cimeter  of  Central  Asia" — a  name 
suggestive  of  a  cutting  wind. 

The  camp  was  moved  to  a  place  called 
Gulran,  which  was  nearer  to  the  Heri-Rud, 
and  not  so  distant  from  Meshed  and  Herat, 
from  which  places  supplies  were  drawn. 
As  it  appeared  that  everything  connected 
with  the  boundary  w^as  uncertain,  and 
the  coming  of  the  Russian  Commissioners 
seemed  as  far  off  as  ever,  I  determined  to  re- 
turn home ;  so  toward  the  end  of  February 
I  recrossed  the  Heri-Rud ,  and  came  back  by 
way  of  Meshed  and  Shahrud  to  Astrabad. 
At  Bunder  Gez,  the  port  of  Astrabad  on 
the  Caspian,  there  is  a  line  of  steamers, 
which  brought  me  to  Baku,  and  there  I 
was  again  on  the  route  by  which  our  par- 
ty travelled  on  the  outward  journey  in 
September.  The  Caspian  and  the  Black 
seas  are  connected  by  the  railway  from 
Batoum  to  Baku;  from  Batoum  steamers 
run  to  Odessa.  By  this  line  of  communi- 
cation I  returned  to  Europe,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  about  eight  months. 


A  KiniTKA. 


A  ROSE  OF  JERICHO. 


BY  FRANCES  L.  MACE. 


JHY  do  you  take  my  garden  rose, 

Still  fresh  and  glowing,  from  the  vase, 


And  give  a  dry  and  withered  stalk 
My  favorite's  dewy  place  ?" 

"Lady,"  he  said,  "there  came  a  day 
When  far  across  the  burning  plain 

Slow  crept,  as  hour  by  hour  went  by, 
A  winding  camel  train. 

"And  none  in  all  that  wandering  band 
Who  sought  with  me  the  Orient's  shrine 

Concealed  beneath  the  pilgrim's  garb 
So  sad  a  heart  as  mine. 


"But  while  with  mournful  thoughts  I  mused, 
Light  blown,  as  if  from  fairy  bower, 

Came  fluttering  o'er  the  yellow  sand 
To  me  this  magic  flower. 

"I  knew  its  folded  petals  hid 

The  breath  and  bloom  of  other  days. 

And  that  some  happier  hour  might  give 
Its  beauty  to  my  gaze. 

"Through  all  the  paths  of  Palestine, 
And  wide  across  the  stormy  sea, 

My  cherished  rose  of  Jericho 
I  brought  to  home  and  thee. 

"And  now  the  secret  of  my  soul 

I  to  the  wizard  rose  have  told, 
And  if  to-morrow's  light  shall  see 

Its  dusty  scroll  unrolled, 

"If  life  and  bloom  and  odor  come 

Again  as  from  a  grave  set  free. 
The  rose  of  Jericho  will  tell 

That  secret  wish  to  thee." 

The  morning  beams;  the  lady  steps, 
Expectant,  to  her  garden  bower; 

Behold,  the  withered  stem  upholds 
A  rare,  mysterious  flower! 

A  subtle  odor  steals  abroad; 

The  petals  gleam  with  golden  hue: 
It  is  as  if  the  wanderer's  heart 

Had  opened  to  her  view. 

A  step  draws  near;  there  is  no  need 
For  words  to  tell  what  roses  know; 

To  utter  love's  own  speech  has  flowered 
The  rose  of  Jericho. 


CAPE  BRETON  FOLK. 


BY  C.  H.  FARNHAM. 


we  may  find  among" 
them  bread  of  the 
primeval  flavor,  and 


men  and  women  that  are  racy  and  strong". 
I  set  out  for  Cape  Breton  to  see  such  a 
people.  We  are  so  full  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity that  a  deal  of  fizz  and  flash  blinds 
us  to  the  charms  of  simple  things.  As  I 
sped  along  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
from  Quebec  past  the  watering-places  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  Matapediac,  the  Restigouche,  the  Bay 
of  Chaleurs,  and  across  New  Brunswick, 
I  kept  wondering  whetlier  I  could  really 
enjoy  a  patriarchal  sincerity  in  life,  and  I 
was  eager  to  reach  the  x^lace  where  I  might 
test  my  honesty  and  sympathy.  At  last 
.1  arrived  at  Port  Mulgrave,  and  beheld 
Cape  Breton  Island  across  the  Strait  of 
Canso.  Our  two  canoes  were  soon  taken 
from  the  train  and  launched  on  those 
Eastern  waters,  and  we  paddled  away  down 
the  strait. 

The  map  showed  us  that  Cape  Breton 
is  a  triangular  island  at  the  eastern  end 
of  Nova  Scotia,  about  115  miles  long  and 
90  wide.  The  southern  and  central  por- 
tions, comparatively  low  and  undulating, 
are  cut  up  by  numerous  bays,  channels, 
and  lakes  of  ocean  Avater;  the  northern 
part  is  a  peninsula,  presenting  a  plateau 
from  500  to  1000  feet  high,  some  ranges 
of  hills  on  top  of  this,  numerous  streams 
cutting  deep  gorges,  and  bold  picturesque 


shores  along  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  As  a  rule  the  hill-tops 
and  highlands  are  covered  with  forest, 
and  the  sloping  shores  at  the  water  edge 
of  the  sea  and  the  lakes  are  occupied  by  i 
a  strip  of  farms.  The  island  is  divided 
into  two  portions  by  its  interior  waters 
and  a  canal  at  St.  Peter's  giving  access 
to  the  Bras  d'Or  lakes. 

To  get  at  once  at  the  heart  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  pushed  on  down  the  winding- 
strait,  a  mile  or  two  w4de,  with  hilly 
shores  sloping  down  to  the  water,  and 
threaded  our  way  through  the  canal  at 
St.  Peter's.  Bras  d'Or  lakes  won  our  ad- 
miration at  once.  We  followed  at  first 
a  narroAV  winding  channel  about  wooded 
islands  and  between  hilly  shores.  They 
are  like  mountain  lakes,  and  yet  the  wa- 
ter is  salt,  and  so  deep  (from  200  to  500 
feet)  that  ships  and  great  black  ocean 
steamers  thread  their  way  through  the 
forest.  The  sea  lies  at  rest  in  the  Bras 
d'Or ;  neither  tide  nor  surf  disturbs  his 
sleep;  only  a  strong  wind  can  rouse  him 
there  to  a  suggestion  of  his  boisterous 
life  beyond  the  encircling  wall  of  hills. 
Once  a  whale  came  in  and  lost  his  way, 
and  a  man  soon  captured  the  monster  of 
the  deep  far  inland  among  the  hills. 
G-reat  Bras  d'Or  Lake,  with  the  West  and 
the  East  bays,  is  about  40  miles  long  by  20 
broad. 

The  cultivated  shores  of  this  warm  sun- 
ny basin  in  a  Northern  sea  present  very 
graceful  lines  in  sloping-  upward  from  the 
blue  sea  to  the  forest  crowning  the  mount- 
ains, and  the  common  houses  and  irregu- 
lar fields  are  graced  with  many  scattered 
trees  and  groves. 

We  felt  everywhere  the  charm  of  an 
unusual  beauty  in  these  quiet  scenes  as  we 
paddled  in  and  out  of  bays  and  coves  and 
channels  innumerable.  Now  and  then 
we  got  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  people, 
but  we  kept  on  our  journey  to  complete 
our  geography  before  entering  the  social 
world  of  Cape  Breton.  After  some  da^^s 
of  canoeing  we  boarded  at  Baddeck  the 
comfortable  steamboat  Marion^  to  take  a 
hasty  run  to  Sydney.  The  route  was 
down  the  Great  Bras  d'Or,  one  of  the  in- 
lets letting  the  sea  into  the  lakes.  Hills 
steep  and  high  forrri  a  long,  narrow  pas- 
sage like  a  river;  woods  generally  cover 
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the  slopes,  but  here  and  there  houses 
and  h'regular  fields  and  snow-white  cliffs 
break  out  of  the  dark  foliage.  When  we 
sailed  out  on  to  the  Atlantic,  our  northern 
horizon  was  the  parapet  of  the  high  pla- 
teau of  Cape  Breton,  Cape  Smoky,  and 
other  lofty  heads  along  the  shore,  ranging 
off  toward  Cape  North.  Sydney  present- 
T  ed  some  fine  views  of  a  large  and  excellent 
harbor,  dotted  with  shipping;  along  the 
shores  are  villages  struggling  with  domi- 
neering coal  docks  and  volumes  of  smoke 
from  the  coal  mines,  and  the  two  towns  of- 
fer some  quaint  sights  in  their  streets.  But 
these  more  commonplace  and  commercial 
features  of  Cape  Breton  were  not  the  ob- 
ject of  my  visit,  so  we  returned  with  the 
steamboat  to  Baddeck,  and  prepared  for 
our  journey  among  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Our  plan  was  to  walk  along  the  Atlan- 
tic shore,  by  St.  Ann's  Bay,  over  Cape 
Smoky  to  Ingonish,  and  on  to  Cape  North ; 
thence  to  return  along  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  shore  by  way  of  Cheticamp, 
Margaree,  and  Lake  Ainslie.  This  walk 
of  about  two  hundred  miles  would  take 
us  through  some  of  the  most  secluded  as 
well  as  the  most  populous  settlements  of 
the  peasantry.  We  carried  in  our  knap- 
sacks a  photographic  camera  and  a  little 
provision  for  luncheons  in  the  wild  re- 
gions. 

On  issuing  from  the  woods  at  the  head 
of  St.  Ann's  Bay  we  saw  before  us  a  long 
stretch  of  the  first  part  of  our  walk.  The 
bay  begins  with  a  pretty  complication  of 
the  blue  sea  with  points,  coves,  and  white 
plaster  cliffs  among  trees.  Before  it  wid- 
ens to  the  ocean  it  runs  on  in  a  long  nar- 
row harbor  between  two  walls  of  hills  di- 
versified with  forests,  fertile  slopes,  and 
rugged  cliffs;  on  the  left  hand  the  wall 
ends  in  a  bold  headland.  Cape  Smoky, 
rising  from  the  distant  sea-line;  on  the 
right  the  ridge  ends  in  a  low  point,  set  off 
with  the  hamlet  of  English  Town  and  a 
snow-white  light-house  relieved  against 
the  deep  blue  sea.  The  region  was  first 
occupied  by  the  French,  who  built  some 
fortifications  at  English  Town  to  protect 
their  fisheries.  When  the  island  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  place 
was  abandoned. 

By  sundown  we  reached  the  neighbor- 
liood  of  English  Town,  and  began  to  inquire 
for  lodgings.  Many  a  time  the  people  of 
Cape  Breton  boasted  to  me  of  their  hos- 
pitality.   "Your  people  were  very  kind," 


I  said  to  a  good  man  in  Baddeck.  "  Oh, 
ay,  sir;  I'm  sure,"  said  he,  in  perfect  con- 
fidence; "we  all  are  that."  The  tramp 
of  the  first  day,  with  our  heavy  packs,  had 
made  us  tired,  and  so  I  was  interested  in 
our  first  approach  to  these  farmers'  hearts. 
At  the  first  house  the  w^oman  said  she  was 
not  able  to  receive  us ;  at  the  second  house, 
she  was  unprepared ;  at  the  third,  she  re- 
plied to  us  in  Gaelic,  and  motioned  us  on 
our  way.  ' '  Well,  White,  the  fence-corner, 
at  any  rate,  will  not  cast  us  out."  And 
we  discussed  the  merits  of  new-mown  hay 
for  a  bed  under  the  trees.  At  the  fourth 
and  fifth  houses  Gaelic  was  given  us  in- 
stead of  bread,  and  we  went  off  gleeful,  if 
hungry,  at  having  so  good  a  story  to  tell 
of  Cape  Breton  hospitality.  But  just  at 
dusk  a  hay-maker,  with  his  scythe  over  his 
shoulder,  met  us,  and  showed  us  to  a  hos- 
pitable house.  The  wife  soon  busied  her- 
self with  our  supper,  and  we  passed  a  so- 
cial evening  to  make  amends  for  our 
many  rebuffs.  The  house  was  a  good  ex- 
ample of  these  Cape  Breton  homes,  having 
four  or  five  rooms,  with  clean  floors  and 
bare  walls.  Here  and  there  lay  a  thick 
mat  made  of  strips  of  rags  hooked  up 
through  burlaps — transmogrified  roses  in 
rare  raw  colors.  Order  and  neatness  pre- 
vailed ;  but  the  dreariness  that  generally 
is  felt  in  even  the  homes  of  the  better 
class  is  quite  oppressive  in  these  peasant 
houses.  There  is  nothing  picturesque  to 
lend  a  charm  to  simplicity.  It  was  before 
supper  that  we  noted  this  barrenness ;  aft- 
erward we  felt  the  house  to  be  somnolent 
rather  than  irritating. 

As  we  strode  away  down  the  road  again 
in  the  bright  morning  the  air  was  clear 
and  bracing,  the  birds  sang,  the  mowers 
went  afield,  and  the  bay  was  rippled  by 
breezes  whisking  down  over  the  mount- 
ain-tops. The  old  ferryman  in  taking 
us  across  the  bay  had  more  than  his  hands 
full  to  discover  our  errand  thus  on  foot, 
and  likely  so  far  from  home.  As  we  land- 
ed near  the  .light-house  he  called  out: 
"Ye're  mineral  men;  I  know  ye;  so  ye 
may  turn  to  the  left  hand  up  there  by  yon 
hill,  and  go  down  to  the  silver  mines  of 
St.  Ann  if  ye  like."  We  thanked  him 
for  a  profession  we  had  not  before  possess- 
ed. The  road  first  leads  for  three  or  four 
miles  along  a  very  narrow  spit  of  gravel 
that  almost  divides  the  bay  by  crossing 
nearly  to  English  Town ;  then  it  runs  on 
toward  distant  Cape  Smoky,  through  the 
belt  of  farms  sloping  down  from  the  for- 
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inhabitants,  of  which  I  can  mention  only 
the  man  and  wife  with  nine  small  chil- 
dren, three  dogs,  a  hen,  and  a  pet  pig-. 
It  was  a  shadowy  little  place,  with  a  cav- 
ernous stoDe  chimney,  picturesque  with 
pots  and  kettles  hanging  from  a  crane. 
The  few  dishes  gleamed  out  of  the  dim- 
ness of  a  corner  cupboard,  and  the  table 
and  chairs  were  unmistakably  home- 
made. The  woman  had  been  in  the  hay 
field  all  day,  but  she  cheerfully  cooked 
our  supper,  and  gave  us  the  bed  usually 


est-covered  hills  to  the  beach.  The 
bay  loses  itself  in  the  wide  Atlantic 
past  Bird  Rocks ;  fishing-boats  in  the 
offing  rose  and  fell  on  the  ground- 
swell,  surf  boomed  on  the  beach  of 
pebbles,  and  the  salt  sea  air  blew 
upon  us. 

By  noon-time  we  happened  to  meet 
two  boys  picking  up  shells ;  they  said 
the  shells  were  for  burning  to  get 
lime  for  mending  the  chimney-cor- 
ner.   They  invited  us  home  to  din- 
ner, but  we  went  on.    Then  came  a 
troop  of  men  and  women  from  their 
hay  field;  none  of  them  spoke  to  us 
at  first,  but  after  we  had  addressed 
them  a  few  words,  the  father  among 
them  became  more  sociable,  and  he 
also  asked  us  to  dine.    Still  another 
group  gave  us  an  invitation,  and  at 
last  we  accepted  it.    Here  was  our 
first  evidence  of  the  Cape  Breton  hos- 
pitality we  had  missed  the  previous 
ev^ening;  here  people  came  seeking 
on  the  highway  who  might  devour. 
The  meu  sat  down  first,  and  the  wo- 
men served  us  with  bannocks  and 
sour  milk,  potatoes  and  boiled  salt 
mackerel,  bread  and  butter.    It  was 
one  of  the  best  meals  of  our  trip;  for 
nine  times  out  of  ten  we  were  given 
only  the  staple  articles  of  diet — bread, 
butter,  and  bitter  tea.    The  people 
spoke  Gaelic  to  one  another,  and  we 
got  no  liint  of  their  talk;  but  the  quiet 
and  kindly  spirit  of  the  family  sufficed  to 
put  us  at  ease.     After  dinner  we  dragged 
wearily  onward,  still  toward  Smoky,  un- 
til at  sundown  we  gladly  entered  a  poor 
man's  hut  for  the  night.    It  was  full  of 
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occupied  by  the  children.  The  poor  are 
always  friendly  with  nature;  the  little 
pig  regarded  himself  as  one  of  the  family  ; 
and  whenever  the  woman  went  to  get 
some  milk  from  the  pan  kept  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cupboard,  there  was  a  race 
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between  her,  the  pig  squealing-,  and  the 
hen  with  eager  neck;  the  woman  gen- 
erally reached  the  door  first,  and  then, 
"with  much  shuffling,  just  managed  to 
fence  the  others  out  with  her  legs,  while 
they  bobbed  in  and  out  under  her  skirts. 
Fi'om  this  excitement  the  pig  would  walk 
over  to  the  hearth,  and  such  was  the 
comfort  he  took  in  the  warmth  of  the  fire 
that  he  would  doze  before  he  had  time  to 
lie  down,  and  thus  frequently  fell  asleep 
supported  awhile  on  four  legs  and  his 
nose.  I  noted  his  habits,  because  the  pig 
is  sometimes  a  member  of  the  household 
here  in  regard  to  bed  and  board.  A  minis- 
ter at  a  wedding  remained  all  night,  and 
was  given  a  low  cot  bed  in  the  living- 
room.  In  the  night  he  was  startled  at 
finding  some  one  getting  into  his  bed, 
and  soon  felt  it  to  be  the  pig  nestling 
down  against  his  back.  He  tried  to  drive 
it  out,  but  the  outraged  animal  would  not 
go.  The  noise  of  the  fight  brought  the 
householder,  and  he  explained  that  it  was 
the  habit  of  the  pig  to  come  into  bed  with 
them  on  cold  nights,  and  assured  the 
reverend  gentleman  that  it  would  do  no 
harm. 

We  now  began  to  be  toughened  by  our 
walking;  the  fatigue  was  less  irksome, 
and  the  distances  were  passed  over  with 
fewer  speculations  and  inquiries.  We 
reached  at  last  the  summit  of  Cape  Smoky, 
the  barrier  that  for  two  days  had  fenced 
us  off  from  the  northward.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  overlook  now  our  route  away 
back  to  St.  Ann,  along  the  strip  of  farms 
under  the  long  wall  of  forest-topped  hills, 
at  the  lower  shore  toward  Sydney,  and 
over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean  dot- 
ted with  sail  and  fishing  boats.  We  cook- 
ed our  luncheon  in  the  shade  of  a  bridge 
on  top  of  the  mountain  ;  and  the  road  was 
so  unfrequented  that  not  a  soul  passed  to 
take  fright,  flee  to  the  valley,  and  report 
uncanny  spirits  haunting  the  gorge. 

The  foliage  in  that  balmy,  moist  cli- 
mate is  luxuriant;  the  trees  on  a  hill-side 
stand  relieved  one  against  another  as  solid 
forms.  Under  this  rich  canopy  of  verdure 
the  streams  coming  down  from  the  high 
plateau  of  the  island  have  worn  deep, 
winding,  narrow  gorges.  Here  and  there 
an  opening  lets  the  sunlight  pour  its  lus- 
tre into  a  tiny  glade  carpeted  with  grass 
under  noble  trees ;  but  soon  the  gorge  re- 
covers its  shadowy  mysteries,  ferns,  moss, 
lichen-covered  logs  and  rocks,  and  the 
laughing  brook   drowning  the  fainter 


voices  of  the  woodland.  When  in  the 
autumn  I  loitered  through  any  one  of 
these  glens,  gorgeous  with  October  colors 
above  the  pools  and  the  dank,  sombre 
nooks,  it  seemed  like  a  long  elysian  bower 
filled  with  a  golden  mist.  We  walked 
that  afternoon  over  Cape  Smoky  and 
down  such  a  glen  to  Ingonish,  silent  and 
satisfied,  while  one  picture  after  another 
led  the  fancy  riot  in  sylvan  dreams. 

A  cold  northeaster,  with  rain,  met  us  at 
Ingonish,  with  great  clouds  of  mist  roll- 
ing in  from  the  Atlantic.  The  bay  lies 
within  an  amphitheatre  of  high  rugged 
hills;  at  one  end  of  them  is  the  noble 
promontory  Cape  Smoky,  1100  feet  high. 
A  long,  narrow,  jagged  point  of  rocks, 
Middle  Head,  divides  the  bay  into  two 
parts,  and  a  long  bar  of  gravel  crossing 
this  point  forms  a  natural  breakwater, 
and  makes  a  pond  of  North  Bay  and  a 
good  harbor  of  South  Bay.  The  mists 
rolling  about  set  off  well  these  bold  hills 
and  rocks,  and  the  intricate  forms  of  bays 
and  ponds ;  but  they  added  little  to  the 
comfort  of  tourists.  We  watched  for  a 
while  the  life  on  the  wharves  and  schoon- 
ers, in  the  stores,  at  the  fishing  establish- 
ments," and  then  began  hunting  a  place 
for  shelter.  Cape  Breton  hospitality  seems 
to  be  in  strata.  At  one  of  these  bays  we 
met  the  generous  streak;  we  were  taken 
even  to  a  party,  where  reels  and  jigs  helped 
to  pass  the  night.  During  the  festivities 
the  host's  gate  was  most  effectually  broken 
up  by  his  nephew  in  revenge  for  not  being 
invited;  and  the  rest  of  the  night  was 
passed  by  the  old  man  in  hunting  the 
pieces  and  the  nephew,  and  imploring 
blessings  on  his  head.  At  the  other  bay 
we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  shelter 
on  any  terms.  We  addressed  ourselves 
first  to  a  man  who  keeps  the  only  hotel  in 
the  place.  "What  are  ye? — blacklegs?" 
"Well,  I  don't  know.  We  look  like 
them,  don't  we?"  "Faith,  ye  do."  He 
sent  a  lad  to  interview  the  wife,  who  man- 
atees the  estate :  she  was  in  ill  humor,  and 
so  the  public-house  was  closed  that  day. 
Finally,  after  inquiring  through  the  set- 
tlement, we  found  the  good  vein  again, 
away  down  at  the  end  of  the  point,  just 
where  we  expected  it  to  disappear  under 
the  Atlantic.  The  tedium  of  a  rainy  day 
was  relieved  by  moping  about  the  ruins 
of  the  place — traces  of  cellars,  chimneys, 
and  a  battery  or  two — and  in  gleaning  a 
few  facts  from  a  history  of  Cape  Breton. 

The  civilization  of  Cape  Breton  seems 
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to  have  been  reserved  for  the  Scotsman. 
The  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Basques,  Bret- 
ons, and  Normans,  who  have  visited  the 
island  to  obtain  fish  and  fur,  made  no  col- 
onies. Even  the  French,  holding-  the  isl- 
and for  over  a  century,  did  nothing"  but 
•establish  fishing  villages  at  Arichat,  St. 
Peter  s,  St.  Ann's  Bay,  Ingonish,  and  build 
the  costly  fortress  at  Louisburg  to  pro- 
tect them.  Ingonish  is  said  to  have  had 
■at  that  time  a  population  of  4000  souls. 
But  although  they  did  nothing  to  devel- 
op the  agriculture  of  Caj^e  Breton,  the 
French  attached  great  importance  to  it  as 
a  nursery  for  drilling  hardy  seamen. 

Wlien  they  lost  the  island,  they  obtain- 
ed what  consolation  they  could  in  pos- 
sessions on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
where  tliey  maintain  to  this  day  a  large 
fleet  of  cod-fishers.  The  English  in  taking 
possession  of  Cape  Breton  seem  to  have 
continued  the  French  policy.  For  twenty 
■odd  years  after  the  conquest  the  govern- 
ment refused  to  grant  lands  to  settlers, 


one  of  the  motives  being  to  keep  those 
coasts  as  a  nursery  for  seamen,  and  there- 
fore to  favor  fishing  and  discourage  agri- 
culture. Even  as  late  as  1800  there  were 
only  a  thousand  or  two  of  population, 
chiefly  coal-miners  and  fishermen. 

About  tlie  beginning  of  this  century  the 
advantages  these  colonies  off'ered  to  set- 
tlers were  much  discussed  in  Scotland ;  for 
many  of  the  tenantry  there  were  com- 
pelled by  the  landlords  to  emigrate. 
"Many  of  the  Highland  chieftains,  who 
had  discovered  that  the  raising  of  cattle 
and  sheep  afforded  greater  profits  than  the 
letting  of  their  lands  to  miserable  tenants, 
were  dispossessing  the  latter  of  their  farms 
and  holdings."  The  peasants  saw  "  their 
houses  unroofed  before  their  eyes,  and 
they  were  made  to  go  on  board  a  ship 
bound  for  Canada."  Some  of  the  young 
men  were  glad  to  visit  new  scenes,  but  the 
most  of  the  peasantry  left  their  country 
with  the  most  bitter  regret.  The  first  ship 
loaded  with  emigrants  for  Cape  Breton 
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came  in  1802.  "From  this  time  the  tide 
of  immigration  gathered  strength  as  it  ad- 
vanced, until  it  reached  its  highest  point 
in  1817,  when  it  began  gradually  to  de- 
cline. The  last  immigrant  ship  arrived 
in  1828."  And  it  may  be  added  that  al- 
most all  the  settlers  of  Cape  Breton,  ex- 
cepting the  Acadians,  came  from  the  north 
of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  the  islands 
of  Skye,  Barra,  Lewis,  Mull,  Uist,  etc.  The 
population  thus  thrown  upon  the  island, 
estimated  at  25,000,  made  it  a  Scotch  coun- 
try. The  total  population  now  is  about 
84,500;  55,000  are  Scotch  or  of  Scotch  de- 
scent, 12,500  Acadians,  15,000  English  and 
mixed  races,  and  about  1500  Indians. 

A  clear  bracing  morning  sent  us  for- 
ward again  with  an  elastic  stride.  For 
about  twelve  miles  the  route  was  a  bridle- 
path, partly  over  swamps,  partly  up  and 
down  the  beds  of  stony  brooks.  We 
were  then  on  top  of  the  barren  plateau  of 
Cape  Breton,  a  mossy,  burned,  desolate  re- 
gion, where  bare,  bleached  skeletons  of 
trees  shake  in  the  wind,  and  the  huckle- 
berry alone  straggles  over  the  rocks.  It 
is  wearisome  to  pick  your  way  for  miles 
in  such  ground,  jumping  from  bog  to  bog, 
stone  to  stone,  or  walking  single  poles 


laid  as  bridges  over  peat  holes.  The  re- 
gion, of  course,  is  uninhabited,  excepting 
at  the  half-way  house — a  comfortable  inn 
kept  open  by  the  government  to  relieve 
the  mail -carrier  and  others  crossing  the 
barrens,  particularly  in  winter. 

Aspy  Bay,  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's 
tramp  through  the  wilderness,  was  doubly 
charming.  It  lies  between  two  strai^-ht 
ranges  of  mountains  that  meet  several 
miles  inland.  The  western  range,  pi^e- 
senting  to  the  valley  a  deeply  cloven  crest 
of  rounded  summits,  ends  in  a  loUy  peak, 
Sugar  Loaf,  the  Cape  North  of  the  maps, 
the  northern  limit  of  our  excursion.  From 
its  summit  you  see  a  vast  expanse  of  sea, 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  Cape  Ray  of  New- 
foundland, Low  Point,  near  Sydney,  and 
the  intricate  forms  of  the  adjoining  coast. 
The  bay  itself  is  divided  by  points  and 
transverse  bars  of  sand  into  North,  Mid- 
dle, and  South  Ponds. 

We  entered  the  valley  just  as  the  last 
load  of  hay,  attended  by  its  group  of  men 
and  women,  entered  the  open  barn;  we 
passed  through  many  cozy  little  nooks, 
where  meadows  lay  like  verdant  lakes 
along  the  foot  of  the  wooded  mountains 
and  about  the  base  of  white  cliffs. 
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We  had  now  reached  Cape  North,  the 
northern  limit  of  our  journey,  and  hav- 
ing' found  ag-ain  the  good  streak  of  Cape 
Breton  hospitality  at  the  North  Pond,  we 
passed  very  pleasantly  a  .social,  quiet  Sah- 
bath.  Our  course  here  turned  westward, 
to  begin  the  homestretch  along  the  Gulf 
side  of  the  island.  But  to  reach  that 
shore  we  had  before  us  another  of  those 


jumping",  scrambling"  trips  on  roots, 
stones,  and  poles  across  the  swampy 
barrens.  To  make  the  tramp  easier, 
we  divided  the  distance  in  two,  and 
went  on  Monday  afternoon  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain. 

As  one  of  the  farmers  happened 
to  be  returning  to  his  home  in  that 
direction,  we  put  our  knapsacks  on 
his  lumbering  cart  and  walked  along 
with  him.    He  was  an  intelligent, 
hearty  youth  of  seventy  years,  en- 
thusiastic, sympathetic,  and  chatty; 
a  large,  muscular  man,  in  coarse 
homespun,  with  lively  blue  eyes 
dancing  under  his  shaggy  brows, 
and  lighting  up  his  symmetrical 
and  benevolent  features.    His  old 
cart,  home-made,  had  great  massive 
wheels  without  any  tires — w^abbling, 
poetic  wheels,  the  wheels  of  no-for- 
tune.   The  old  man,  swinging  his 
legs  from  the  front  of  the  cart,  talked 
both  to  us  and  the  mare  in  a  rhyth- 
mical way,  to  accompany  his  regu- 
lar and  frequent  jerks  of  the  lines 
and  cuts  of  the  switch.    And  his 
emphasis  had  reference  to  the  driv- 
ing, not  to  words  of  his  discourse. 
"Me  grandfather,  sir,  deserted /rom 
a  MAN — go  on,  Dolly" — a  cut  of  the 
whip — " -of-war   in  Portsmouth." 
Here  Dolly  recognized  an  old  story, 
doubtless,  for  she  settled  at  once  into 
a  mortally  slow  walk,  and  dozed 
along  with  tranquil  eye  despite  the 
lines  and  the  switch.      "And  he 
got  on  first-rate  in  tlie  Revolution,  lie 
did" — jei'k,  jerk — and  got  to  be  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  General — Dolly,  I  say"— cut — 
"Gates,  and  he  helped  to  Burgoyne's 
surrender,  he  did.    The  States,  that's  the 
place,  SIR."    Jerk,  jerk.     "Ye  get  on 
there!     Republics  for  me!     They  need 
'em  in  Europe  too."     Here  tlie  switch 
broke,  the  story  and  Dolly  stopped  short, 
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and  he  jumped  down  to  cut  another. 
"Slie  knows,  sir.  Ye  see,  I'm  very  for- 
getful, for  I'm  consider'ble  of  an  arguin' 
man,  either  on  religion  or  politics,  and 
when  I  get  to  talkin'  I  go  off  and  for- 
get me  whip.  So  I  take  only  a  switch — 
they're  handy  along  the  road."  I  thought 
him  candid,  for  he  had  on  three  of  his 
fingers  a  white,  a  red,  and  a  blue  string  of 
yarn,  as  memoranda.  "I've  got  the  nee- 
dles and  the  tea  and  the  barrel  of  flour, 
so  I'll  cut  off  these  strings.  It's  a  good 
way  to  remember, that."  While  he  stopped 
to  trim  the  gad,  a  pretty  Scotch  lass  came 
up  with  us,  carrying  a  carpet-bag;  she 
exchanged  a  few  words  in  Graelic  with  the 
old  man,  who  welcomed  her  cordially,  and 
bade  her  put  her  bag  on  the  cart.  She  did 
so,  but  refused  to  confide  her  new  shoes 
and  stockings  to  its  smooth  bottom;  so 
Maggie — that  was  her  name — walked  on 
barefooted,  free  and  unconscious  m  her 
short  petticoat,  and  carried  her  shoes  and 
stockings  in  her  red  handkerchief.  Her 
dress  was  in  the  carpet-bag.  She  was  go- 
ing home  from  a  wedding.  We  soon 
went  on  again,  still  more  blithely,  with  a 
new  gad,  and  a  bright-eyed  maid  with  us. 
Meanwhile  the  scenery  was  as  charming 
as  our  companions.  The  straight  line  of 
mountains- seemed  like  a  gigantic  w^all  of 
rich  foliage,  almost  overhanging  the  fields 
of  the  valley.  The  sugar-loafed  peaks 
were  capped  with  dense  masses  of  mist 
hurrying  inland,  and  the  amphitheatrical 
gorges  high  u]3,  very  dark,  seemed  like 
great  caverns  among  the  clouds.  A  roar- 
ing wind,  strong  and  salt  from  the  sea, 
tossed  the  trees  along  the  heights,  and 
bowed  the  grass  and  heavily  laden  rasp- 
berry bushes  by  the  road-side.  The  walk 
had  a  rare  charm ;  we  journeyed  with  quiet 
and  quaint  and  genial  spirits,  under  the 
breath  of  a  storm  and  the  frown  of  a 
cloud-capped  mountam. 

To  my  great  regret  we  came  at  last  to  a 
fork  in  the  road,  and  the  lass  took  her  bag 
to  go  down  to  the  river. 

"Where,"  I  asked,  "does  that  road  go 
to,  Maggie  ?" 

' '  It  goes  to  the  Strait  of  Canso,  sir,  and 
on  to  Montana — that's  where  my  brother 
John  is  workin'  on  a  ranch — and  I  don't 
know  where  else  it  goes." 

"But  I  see  no  boat  on  the  river;  how 
will  you  cross  ?" 

"I'll  walk,  sir." 

"  But  you'll  get  wet,  or  perhaps  drown- 
ed." 


"Ach,  no,  sir!  I'll  not  get  wet  at  all; 
I'll  go  over  on  stilts." 

And  sure  enough,  taking  her  bag  in 
one  hand,  she  mounted  the  stilts,  gave  us 
a  parting  smile  from  the  water's  edge,  and 
went  safely  across. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  old  man's 
house  we  could  not  refuse  to  visit  his 
thrifty  little  orchard,  only  a  few  years 
old,  although  he  has  had  the  farm  all 
his  life;  then  we  must  take  some  bread 
and  tea,  though  it  was  only  three  o'clock. 
And  finally  the  kind  old  man  walked 
two  miles  with  us  to  put  us  on  a  short- 
cut. As  twilight  came  we  entered  the 
angle  where  the  two  ranges  of  mount- 
ains meet,  so  confined  that  the  river  can 
scarcely  pass ;  the  wind  still  roared  in  the 
forest,  and  pressed  against  our  temples; 
but  the  clouds  broke  away,  so  that  strong 
lights  mingled  with  the  shadows  at  sunset 
all  along  that  high,  straight  wall  of  peaks 
and  gorges. 

We  now  had  arrived  on  the  northwest- 
ern or  Gulf  side  of  the  island,  and  turned 
our  heads  homeward  toward  Baddeck. 
We  had  not  seen  the  extreme  end  of  Cape 
Breton,  Lowland  Cove,  a  place  actually 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  tax-collector, 
partly  because  the  route  is  too  long  and 
difficult,  and  partly  because  the  untutored 
folk  are  too  tall  and  difficult  for  him  to 
overcome,  nor  the  island  of  St.  Paul, 
much  dreaded  by  all  vessels  passing  be- 
tween Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland. 
The  path  soon  led  us  up  from  the  beach 
and  across  more  barrens,  and  at  last  came 
out  on  the  shoulder  of  Cap  Rouge.  All  at 
once  the  light  of  a  ruddy  sunset  filled  the 
Gulf  with  great  splendor,  and  we  stood  on 
a  pinnacle  in  the  midst  of  it ;  it  illuminated 
the  sea,  blue  and  flecked  with  white-caps, 
the  surf  and  flying  spray  leaping  at  the 
long  jagged  coast-line  of  crags  and  rocks 
far  below  us,  the  little  farm-houses  and  the 
narrow  strip  of  fields  running  along  the 
top  of  the  bluffs,  and  back  of  this  the  range 
of  dark  bold  peaks  and  gorges  leading  away 
to  a  far-off'  headland.  Cape  Mabou.  As 
the  day  ended  we  found  shelter  with  one 
of  the  Acadian  fishing  farmers;  but  as 
this  peculiar  people  is  not  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  I  pass  on  through  Cheticanip 
and  Friar's  Head  to  the  Scotch  settle 
ments.  The  Margaree,  a  charming  pas- 
toral valley,  is  considered  the  garden  of 
Cape  Breton;  in  freshets  the  stream  over- 
flows its  banks,  and  thus  keeps  up  the  vir- 
gin fertility  of  the  soil.    You  feel  here 
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that  the  farmer  is  not  on  the  edge  of  want, 
and  that  his  life  may  be  easy  and  happy. 
The  long  narrow  valley  winding"  along 
with  the  river  down  to  the  harbor,  be- 
tween two  ranges  of  wooded  hills,  was 
alive  with  hay-making;  the  click  of  mow- 
ing-machines seemed  a  familiar  voice  to 
us;  carts  passed  to  and  fro  between  the 
fields  and  the  barns,  or  the  "barracks," 
and  men  and  women  alike  worked  busily 
while  the  sun  shone.  We  happed  to  ar- 
rive just  after  a  wedding  that  was  the 
topic  of  talk,  and  we  soon  gathered  some 
notions  of  the  unique  scenes  connected 
with  marriage. 

Courtship  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 


preliminary  to  marriage.  The  wedding 
just  then  under  discussion  was  a  little 
more  eventful  than  common  in  the  num- 
ber, but  not  in  the  kind,  of  incidents.  To 
begin  at  the  beginning:  When  a  young 
man  decides  that  he  will  marry,  he  often 
first  builds  a  house;  and  it  is  no  trivial 
matter  here,  where  most  of  the  lumber  is 
sawn  by  hand  in  a  pit.  A  man  may  be 
said  to  be  in  earnest  when  he  begins  his 
suit  with  months  of  such  hard  labor — and 
that,  too,  from  a  disinterested  motive,  not 
having  the  faintest  idea,  perhaps,  as  to 
who  will  be  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
We  saw  a  number  of  such  expectant 
buildings,  in  all  states  and  of  many  ages; 
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for  some,  failing  to  g-et  a  tenant,  stood 
without  windows  or  doors,  the  image  of  a 

desolate  and  empty  heart.    John   , 

a  young  man  duly  prepared  and  deter- 
mined to  marry,  had  set  out  the  previous 
week  with  his  spokesman  to  get  a  wife. 
He  had  no  particular  preference  for  any 
one,  but  they  decided  to  go  first  to  the 

house  of  Mary  ,  one  of  the  brightest 

girls  of  the  parish,  whom  he  had  often 
noted,  but  with  whom  he  had  never 
spoken.  When  they  entered  the  house,  a 
hint  of  their  object  was  given  to  Mary, 
and  she  retired  from  the  sitting-room. 
The  spokesman  then  delivered  his  speech, 
in  which  he  praised  the  personal  quali- 
ties, the  fortune,  the  social  position,  of  his 
friend,  and  asked  the  hand  of  Mary  for 
him.  As  the  father  had  no  objection  to 
the  offer,  he  at  once  consented  to  leave  the 
matter  to  his  daughter.  She  was  called 
in,  and  the  spokesman  conferred  quietly 
a  while  with  her  in  a  corner,  and  she  con- 
sented to  the  marriage.  The  spokesman 
then  led  her  out  to  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  Joh  n  came  from  his  corner  and  took  her 
by  the  hand;  thus  the  "contract"  was  ac- 
cepted, under  the  usual  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ing twenty  dollars  in  case  the  engagement 
was  broken.  The  evening  was  spent  in 
dancing;  but  if  any  of  the  deacons  had 
had  wind  of  the  affair,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  have  come  and  changed  the 
festivity  into  a  prayer-meeting. 

The  young  man  afterward  engaged  the 
priest  to  publish  the  banns  for  the  first  and 
last  time  on  the  following  Sabbath.  But 
Mary  had  her  own  plans  in  all  this:  she 
knew  that  the  affair  would  reach  the 

ears  of  Sandy  ,  for  whom  she  had  a 

strong  preference,  and  perhaps  bring  him 
promptly  to  a  proposal.  Sandy  did  come, 
and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  he  and  his 
father  went  late  on  Saturday  night,  roused 
the  priest,  and  had  Sandy's  name  substi- 
tuted in  the  banns  for  that  of  applicant 
number  one. 

This  new  shuffling  of  the  cards  was 
common  enough,  so  that  it  caused  but  a 
passing  smile  among  the  friends  of  the 
parties  most  interested.  But  a  certain 
young  man  who  heard  the  banns  went 
home  in  such  depression  that  he  asked 
his  father  for  ten  dollars.  When  ques- 
tioned he  explained  that  the  girl  whom 
he  had  always  intended  to  marry  was  to 

become  the  bride  of  Sandy  ,  and  he 

w^as  going  away  to  the  States.  "Well, 
and  wh}^  don't  ye  carry  her  off  and  mar- 


ry her  yersel,  Malcolm  ?  I'll  give  ye  the 
upper  farm  this  minute.  Go,  get  yer 
brother,  see  the  girl,  and  bring  her  home 
here.  We'll  keep  her  safe."  Now  it 
happened  that  Malcolm  was  the  richest  of 
the  three  applicants,  besides  being,  I  will 
suppose  for  charity's  sake,  a  good  fellow. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  brought  the  girl 
home,  bag  and  baggage,  by  stealth,  that 
Sunday  night,  and  mounted  a  guard  that 
prevented  the  success  of  any  stratagem  on 
either  her  part  or  the  part  of  others,  and 
they  were  married  on  the  following  Tues- 
day. 

These  persons  were  by  no  means  of  the 
lower  ranks :  the  girl  was  described  to  me 
by  an  old  fisherman  as  a  "  noble-minded- 
lookin'  girl,  sir;  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Highland  craft."  A  man  is  all  the  more 
highly  esteemed  for  such  a  feat.  The  re- 
jected fellow  does  not  lose  heart;  he  gen- 
erally keeps  on  with  his  negotiations,  day 
after  day.  house  after  house,  until  he  finds 
a  partner.  An  intelligent  woman,  while 
admitting  the  general  predominance  of 
worldly  interests  in  these  matters,  and  the 
suddenness  with  which  marriages  were 
very  often  made,  said  that  unhappy  fam- 
ilies are  nevertheless  rare  among  this 
people. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  couple  even  to- 
day in  most  of  the  peasants'  homes  will 
be  exceedingly  primitive ;  the  woman  will 
do  the  spinning,  weaving,  and  knitting 
required  by  the  family;  and  the  man  will 
make  nearly  everything  needed  in  the 
house  and  on  the  farm .  A  farm  and  a  fam- 
ily will  require  about  two  hundred  dol- 
lars' worth  of  feed,  food,  and  sundries,  and 
this  amount  represents  the  average  pro- 
duction of  the  little  farms  of  Cape  Breton, 
together  with  the  fishing  that  many  do  at 
odd  times.  In  the  spring,  actual  want  is 
sometimes  felt  by  many  families  until 
fishing  begins  and  the  cows  give  milk  once 
more.  But  the  island  is  generally  free 
from  paupers. 

We  were  off  again  early  in  the  morn- 
ing over  the  hills.  The  valley  of  north- 
east Margaree  was  a  lake  of  snow-white 
mists,  half  in  the  shadow  of  the  eastern 
hills ;  the  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  rose  above 
it  all  as  a  dark  blue  island.  The  freshness 
of  the  morning  seemed  to  have  entered  the- 
people,  for  the  road  was  alive  with  advan- 
cinggroups,  all  decked  in  their  sombre  best, 
some  on  horseback,  many  walking  with 
elastic  steps.  They  all  talked  in  Gaelic, 
in  rather  low  but  cheerful  voices;  and  a 
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certain  dignity  prevailed  even  among-  the 
boys.  It  seemed  that  the  country  folk 
were  on  their  way  to  the  "Gathering  of 
the  Clans, "  a  rare  national  picnic.  When 


athletic  games,  two  small  platforms  for 
dancing,  and  a  booth  for  the  sale  of  spruce- 
beer,  crackers,  and  cheese.  The  average 
picnic  here  offers  this  programme : 


AT  THE  WELL. 


we  arrived  on  the  shores  of  beautiful  Lake  1.  8  o'clock  a.m. — Drive  along  the  road 

Ainslie,  a  large  concourse  of  people  had  to  the  ground. 

already  met  in  an  open  field  marked  by  2.  9  o'clock. — Talking,  swinging,  and 

two  flags,  a  space  inclosed  by  a  rope  for  waiting  to  swing. 
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3.  12  M. — Cold  temperance  lunch. 

4.  1  P.M. — Second  part  of  talking,  swill g"- 
ing,  and  waiting  to  swing. 

5.  8  P.M. — Drive  along  the  road  home- 
ward. 

But  this  "  Gathering  of  the  Clans,"  al- 
though a  private  speculation  for  collect- 
ing money  wherewith  to  build  a  house, 
was  a  more  important  event.  It  was  ad- 
vertised that  a  noted  professional  wrestler 
would  contend  with  an  equally  able 
young  man  of  the  lake,  and  that  the  af- 
fair would  present  many  other  attractions. 
From  9  a.m.  until  3  p.m.  the  entertain- 
ment consisted  of  dancing  and  waiting 
for  the  professional  wrestler.  Each  of  the 
platforms  had  about  it  a  large  crowd  look- 
ing at  the  reels  and  jigs  and  the  piper. 
The  dancing  went  on  all  day  vigorously. 

The  most  impressive  figure  of  all  was 
the  piper.  The  pipes  go  well  with  the 
national  emblem :  they  are  a  very  thistle 
in  your  ear.  Their  weird,  barbaric  strains 
are  certainly  inspiriting  and  martial,  but 
you  must  be  a  Scotchman  to  love  them. 
One  of  the  pipers,  a  very  tall,  very  dark, 
very  shaggy  man,  sat  straight  up  with  a 
rigid  neck,  stiff  figure,  puffed-out  cheeks, 
and  looked  like  the  presiding  genius  of 
some  awful  heathen  rite.  But  he  was  one 
of  the  gentlest  of  men.  I  afterward  spent 
a  day  with  him  noting  some  of  the  native 
airs  of  Cape  Breton.  The  following  is  a 
good  example : 


We  enjoyed  a  drive  about  Cape  Mabou 
with  some  gentlemen  of  the  lake,  and  on 
the  way  we  not  only  had  some  fine  views, 
but  also  some  account  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people.  I  have  already 
described  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
courtship  and  marriage.  The  last  scenes 
of  life  also  present  some  interest.  A 
wake,  whether  among  the  Presbyterians 
or  the  Catholics,  gathers  a  great  crowd  in 
the  house  of  the  deceased  ;  during  two 
days  the  family  is  constantly  at  hard 
work,  night  and  day,  serving  successive 
meals  to  those  who  arrive.  It  is  consid- 
ered a  marked  offense  not  to  come  to  a 
wake,  and,  when  there,  not  to  eat  and 
drink  abundantly.  Two  or  three  funer- 
als near  together  have  actually  ruined  a 
family.  The  pious  and  aged  in  the  room 
where  the  corpse  lies  generally  occupy 
their  time  in  reading  and  praying,  while 
the  young,  in  another  room,  solace  their 
grief  by  eating,  drinking,  and  flirting. 
Many  are  more  or  less  drunk  when  the 
procession  moves  on  or  collects  about  the 
grave,  and  generally  it  is  then  that  the 
fight  occurs  which  seems  a  part  of  every 
good  funeral. 

Although  amusements  are  being  sup- 
pressed as  much  as  possible  by  the  pious, 
yet  now  and  then  at  Hallowe'en  the  "  fou- 
erach"  is  still  eaten — a  mixture  of  raw 
oat-meal  stirred  in  cream  in  which  is  a 
rins"  to  be  found.     New-Year's  Eve  is 


And  another  musician  gave  me  this  air  rarely  noticed  ;  the  young,  armed  with 

and  Gaelic  song  of  his  own  composition,  sJiicks,  sometimes  collect  in  silence  about 

in  which  he  celebrates  the  pastoral  charms  a  house,  and  then  all  at  once  fall  to  beat- 

of  the  southwest  Margaree:  ing  it  on  all  sides.    The  noise  seldom  fails 


^  n  #  tt.  


h|  h-^ — 


Nil  cnoclid  as  glinn  bu  bho-iclio  k'in,        cnochd  as  gliiiu     a      Blira  -  igli,  On' 


-I  F — 


trie     blia    sinn  ri 


tit: 
nia 


ran  binn     !?a    cho-miinii  jrhriii  a 


-VA#  

beir  leimi. 
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to  arouse  the  host;  when  he  comes  to  the 
door  he  asks  what  they  wish,  and  de- 
mands that  they  make  a  rhyme  in  their 
reply  before  he  will  admit  them  for  a 
treat.  Christmas  generally  passes  with- 
out merriment  or  sentiment;  to  quote  one 
of  the  most  liberal-minded  gf  the  minis- 


abruptly  almost  to  the  legal  height  of 
mountains.  Here  and  there  a  deep  gorge 
cleaves  the  ragged  rocky  shores  down  at 
the  water,  runs  upward  in  a  wooded  glen, 
and  at  last  expands  in  an  amphitheatre  of 
knolls,  vales,  fields,  and  forest  high  up  on 
the  mountain-top.    The  grass-grown  road 


HAULING  IN  FISH. 


ters,  "We  find  no  countenance  given  to 
it  in  the  Bible,  either  by  precept  or  exam- 
ple, and  we  are  very  much  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  of  popish,  if  not  of  heathen,  ori- 
gin.^' 

At  last  the  road  brought  us  once  more 
on  to  the  Gulf  shore  of  the  island,  north 
of  Cape  Mabou.    The  coast  here  rises  very 


over  the  bald  capes  between  the  gorges  is 
a  mere  groove,  whence  the  wagon  seems 
always  to  be  slipping.  You  walk,  and  ob- 
serve the  stones  it  loosens  roll  away  down 
to  the  sea;  they  seem  to  lure  your  feet  to 
follow  them.  The  surf  sounds  far  below ; 
the  Gulf  stretches  away  northward  even 
beyond  the  pale  blue  line  of  Prince  Ed- 
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ward  Island,  and  westward  along  the  rug- 
ged bluffs.  You  look  straight  into  the 
arctic  cave  of  tlie  Northeaster ;  he  rushes 
over  these  sheer  bleak  heights  with  demo- 
niac roarings,  and  everything  must  cower 
before  his  rage.  The  life  of  the  region 
seemed  to  be  personated  by  a  witliered  old 
man,  whose  ragged  homespun  hung  on 
him  as  on  a  skeleton,  and  whose  unkempt 
locks  flew  about  with  the  wind.  He  bent 
low  over  his  scythe,  and  with  tragic  eager- 
ness tried  to  mow  the  few  spears  of  wiry 
grass  sticking  up  out  of  the  barren  earth. 
A  little  more  steepness,  and  he  had  rolled 
into  the  sea  as  the  stones  did ;  a  little  more 
wind,  and  he  had  been  whirled  away  as 
the  leaves  in  November. 

Night  seemed  more  in  harmony  with 
such  bleak  poverty  than  the  glory  of  sun- 
set; it  enshrouded  us  all  as  we  threaded 
our  way  homeward,  inland,  up  one  of  the 
glens.  Finally  the  moon  arose,  broke 
through  the  trees,  and  lit  up  here  and 
there  an  ethereal  picture  hung  against 
the  background  of  night  in  the  forest — 
a  pool  of  the  brook,  overhung  with  dewy 
ferns  and  silvered  cobwebs.  Then  we 
came  out  on  the  high,  wide,  open  bar- 
rens under  the  stars,  and  later  followed 
down  another  shadowy  glen,  and  regain- 
ed Lake  Ainslie. 

We  set  out  now  on  the  last  stretch  of 
our  walk  to  Whycocomah,  on  the  Bras 
d'Or  lakes. 

Whycocomah  was  doubly  charming 
after  the  bleakness  of  the  sea-coast  and 
the  fatigue  of  travel.  White  here  left 
me,  but  I  settled  down  in  the  comfortable 
inn  to  continue  my  rambles  in  Cape  Bret- 
on throughout  the  Indian  summer.  It 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  places  on  the  island. 
Paddling  into  the  little  bay  one  stormy 
day,  I  saw  that  clouds  covered  the  sum- 
mits of  the  hills  close  about,  so  that  the 
upper  forests  were  all  in  very  dark  shad- 
ow against  the  white  mists,  while  the  slop- 
ing fields  and  the  village  below  seemed 
thus  to  be  shut  into  a  verdant  cavern ;  the 
bay,  of  a  leaden  gloom,  gleamed  with  seeth- 
ing white-caps  ;  the  place  seemed  a  High- 
land lake  in  a  storm,  a,  place  fit  for  these 
Scotchmen  banished  to  the  New  World. 

From  Salt  Mountain  you  look  over 
Great  Bras  d'Or  Lake,  with  its  intricate  in- 
termingling of  land  and  water,  and  its 
liorizon  of  distant  hills;  but  a  more  per- 
fect picture  is  seen  from  the  hill  north  of 
the  village.  Islands,  long  thin  points, 
channels,  bays,  hills,  and  valleys  come  to- 


gether in  a  charming  composition.  When 
you  return  to  the  village  you  relish  the 
more  limited  picture, the  quiet  street  strag- 
gling along  one  of  the  many  coves,  and 
the  blacksmith's  door  alive  with  this 
quaint  people.  It  has  the  charm  of  seclu- 
sion, and  of  the  lack  of  anything  very 
striking.  When  a  great  sea-going  vessel 
comes  into  this  cove  among  the  hills  to 
load  with  birch  timber,  you  feel  surprised 
by  the  outside  world,  where  something 
may  be  going  on. 

The  open-air  sacrament  is  probably  the 
most  impressive  ceremony  to  be  seen 
among  these  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  I 
was  glad  to  set  off  for  English  Town  and 
the  north  shore  of  St.  Ann's  Bay  once 
more  to  witness  one  of  these  characteristic 
scenes.    Some  years  ago  these  sacraments 
were  held  on  successive  Sundays  in  adjoin- 
ing parishes,  and  entire  congregations  at- 
tended them,  but  now  they  are  held  at  the 
same  date  in  distant  localities,  to  prevent 
them  drawing  such  large  and  disorderly 
companies.  The  sacraments  are  very  much 
cherished  by  the  old  people,  who  enjoy 
the  devotions,  as  well  as  the  yearly  occa- 
sion it  gives  for  social  intercourse ;  by  very 
many  worldly-minded,  for  making  horse 
trades,  and  the  preliminaries  of  more  im- 
portant transactions;  and  by  the  young 
people  for  the  fun  they  afford.    The  serv- 
ices, in  both  Gaelic  and  English,  were  held 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  little  meadow  in- 
closed by  trees  and  the  road,  and  divided 
by  a  merry  brook.    In  the  centre  was  the 
"tent"  for  the  ministers  —  a  sentry-box 
with  a  wide  window.   In  front  of  this  were 
a  very  narrow  long  table,  a  bench  on  each 
side  of  it,  and  several  benches  near  the 
tent.    There  were  also  three  posts,  each 
bearing  on  top  a  little  box  for  the  recep- 
tion of  contributions,  and  many  who 
passed  dropped  coppers  into  them.  The 
crowd  was  in  sombre  black,  with  now 
and  then  the  pin-back  dress  and  the  bon- 
net of  a  servant-girl  returned  from  the 
States  for  a  summer  visit  among  her  peo- 
ple. The  older  women  wore  a  plain  white 
cap  under  a  black  sun-bonnet  or  black  ker- 
chief.   Thus  the  crowd  was  a  gathering 
of  austere  and  simple  homespun  folk.  For 
a  while  they  walked  about  greeting  friends 
whom  they  had  not  seen  perhaps  for  a 
year.    But  the  greeting  was  sober :  sisters 
even  did  not  kiss;  many  met  at  first  in  si- 
lence, with  teeth  set  and  eyes  fixed,  and 
shook  hands  vigorously  a  long  time  with 
the  motion  of  sawing  wood. 
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THE  OLD  HAYMAKKR, 


The  sacrament  in  the  open  air  originated  bidden  worship.  It  was  thus  established 
with  the  Covenanters,  when  they  met  by  in  the  Lowlands  with  the  organization  of 
stealth  in  the  fields  or  woods  for  their  for-    Protestantism,  and  it  still  continues  to  be 
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a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Highlands 
after  its  discontinuation  in  the  Lowlands. 
The  sacrament  begins  always  at  eleven  on 
Thursday.  This  day  is  regarded  as  one 
of  preparation ;  the  spirit  of  it  is  that  of 
fasting  and  humiliation,  expressed  in  the 
usual  services ;  the  singing  of  the  psalms 
of  David,  prayers,  and  a  sermon — all  in 
Gaelic.  The  singing  is  what  first  impress- 
ed me  as  perfectly  unique.  The  tunes 
have  well-known  names,  such  as  "Elgin," 


"St.  Paul,"  "Bangor,"  "London,"  "Mar- 
tyrs" ;  but  the  actual  comj^ositions  and  the 
rendering  are  unlike  any  other  music  on 
earth.  Three  prompters  or  precentors  stood 
under  the  window  of  the  tent,  and  took  their 
turns  at  leading  the  singing ;  that  is  to  say, 
one  of  them  sang  rapidly  as  an  improvised 
recitative  each  line  of  the  psalm,  and  the 
congregation  then  repeated  each  line  aft- 
er him,  singing  in  unison  the  successive 
phrases  of  the  tune.    Here  are  the  words 


Precentor  Jlecit. 


Congregation. 


0  0  0—0  0  0- 

1  1  1  1  1  1— 

y — ^ — y — — V — ^- 


Bhrist  iad  do  sliluagh  gu  mion,  a  Dhe,  Bhrist  iad.  . 
Thy  folk  they  break  ill  pie  -  ces,  Lord,    Thy  folk. 


do. 
thev. 


shluagh 
break.  . 


^^^7   ^  ^  > — ^        >  >__!  


mion, , 
pie 


a.  , 

ces. 


Dhe, 
Lord, 


Prec.  Mecit 


Congregation. 


In  t'oighreachd  chlaoidh  gu  goirt.  Is.  .  . 
Thine   her  -  i  -  tage     op  -  press.  Thine 


 —  0  ^0 — _  _  ~  '0- 

  t'oiffh  -  read  id 


her  - 
JPrec.  Jtecit. 


:^:zrE=t:zF=E::zt=fc£=:'sC^Et:z:E4:=~|:=Ei5=^  

chlaoidh.  ...     gu   goirt   Bantrach  -  a,     coigrich,  'sdilleachdain, 

tage   op      -      -      -  press   The  Avi  -  dow  and  the  stran-ger  slay, 


.     -H^  . 

-0 — ^ — ^ — — ^ — ^ — 


Congregation.  ^   _  ;  - 


Ban 
The. 


trach 
wi 


a.  . 

dow 


coig 
and. 


rich,, 
the. . 


l*rec.  Mecit. 
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'sdil 
stran 

Congregation. 


leach 
ger.  . 


dain,  'Ga  mar-bhadh,  is  'ga  niort, 

slay,  And  kill  the  fa  -  tlier  -  less. 


'Ga. 
And 


iinar 
kill. 


bhadh, 
the .  . . 


is . 
fa 


ther 


nioi't . 
less.  , 
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and  music  of  "Martyrs."  But  the  effect  of 
this  singing-  can  not  be  imagined  from 
seeing  the  score,  or  from  a  rendering  of  it 
according  to  the  usual  musical  expression. 
The  precentor  sings  in  a  low  and  exceeding- 
ly plaintive  voice,  a  soft  pronunciation,  and 
a  timid  expression;  his  recitatives  are  as 
austere  as  Gregorian  chants,  but  full  of 
little  notes  and  slurs,  and  by  contrast  his 
phrases  are  rendered  still  more  touching 
after  the  mass  of  sound  coming  from  the 
people.  The  congregation  also  sings  with 
softness;  but  as  individuals  have  their 
own  time,  discords  prevail,  the  long  sylla- 
bles are  drawn  out  beyond  measure,  with 
a  nasal  drawl,  and  the  shorter  ones  are 
clipped  off  and  swallowed.  But  the  ordi- 
nary irritation  produced  by  these  defects 
is  not  felt.  In  the  complete  absence  of 
rhythm  you  feel  less  the  defects  of  time; 
in  fact,  so  drawling  is  the  execution  that 
you  just  abandon  all  requirements  of 
time,  and  accept  the  effects  of  intonation 
alone.  These  Gaelic  psalms  often  have 
an  extraordinary  effect;  when  the  people 
at  times  happen  to  unite  their  plaintive 


voices  on  certain  long  notes  and  slurs, 
the  multitude  sends  up  a  subdued  Avail 
that  is  wonderfully  touching.  The  preach- 
ing was  not  less  interesting  than  the  sing- 
ing. One  of  the  worthy  ministers  seemed 
to  me  of  a  type  perfectly  suited  to  the 
scene.  He  was  a  patriarch  in  years,  in 
fatherly  kindness,  in  serenity  and  simpli- 
city. His  cherubic  face,  set  in  a  frame  of 
gray  hair  and  beard,  seemed  to  be  made 
for  smiling;  but  some  interior  power  had 
won  half  of  him  over  to  severity — at  least 
it  seemed  so  at  times  when  one  brow,  one 
eye,  one  side  of  the  mouth,  all  contracted 
with  an  expression  of  gloom.  Standing 
up  in  the  little  sentry-box  with  his  hands 
clasped  over  his  rotundity,  he  waited  in 
silence  for  some  moments,  until  he  had 
established  himself  in  a  slow  swaying  mo- 
tion from  side  to  side :  this  swinging  seem- 
ed essential  to  all  these  Cape  Breton  speak- 
ers and  singers.  Soon  he  started,  in  a 
very  low  voice,  a  hemming,  a  word,  and  a 
hesitation  all  together,  and  the  hesitation 
often  triumphed,  made  him  wait  again  un- 
til more  swinging  had  evolved  a  sugges- 
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tion.  The  great  silver-bowed  spectacles 
finally  came  up  from  the  depths  of  a  pock- 
et, and  after  two  or  three  attempts  scaled 
the  heights,  and  planted  themselves  astride 
his  nose.  The  discon rse  was  then  pursued 
in  its  regular  form ;  the  voice  continued  to 
the  end  very  low,  confidential,  winning. 
Judging  him  by  his  English  sermons,  ideas 
were  as  rare  as  the  angels'  visits  that 
seemed  reflected  from  time  to  time  on  the 
old  man's  benevolent  face;  so, to  fill  in, the 
last  words  or  phrase  of  a  sentence  may  be 
sometimes  repeated  three,  even  four  times; 
the  connections  were  made  by  these  lapped 
joints.  The  pauses  were  frequently  long- 
er than  his  short  phrases;  but  the  swing, 
the  driving  power,  held  out;  the  majestic 
slowness  did  not  fail,  even  though,  as  I 
saw,  it  should  rain  during  the  entire  day. 
He  preached  eternity. 

The  people,  meanwhile,  filled  the  few 
benches,  and  sat  and  lay  about  on  the 
ground  in  groups  without  much  order; 


some  in  the  shade  of  umbrellas,  the  men 
all  bare-headed.  It  was,  indeed,  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer:  the  services  lasted 
from  eleven  till  five  o'clock,  when  we  all 
went  to  dinner  at  the  farm-houses  in  the 
neighborhood. 

The  sacrament  puts  a  serious  burden  on 
the  households  near  the  grounds.  Hun- 
dreds of  visitors  live  at  these  homes  dur- 
ing four  or  five  days,  from  fifty  to  sev- 
enty-five being  quartered  in  each  small 
house.  The  garret  floor  is  turned  into 
two  great  beds,  one  for  the  men  and  an- 
other for  the  women;  the  barn  also  is 
sometimes  occupied.  The  family  is  busy 
for  many  days  baking  and  preparing  for 
the  arrival  of  such  a  company;  the  cost 
is  a  serious  embarrassment  to  many,  and 
yet  the  traditions  and  hospitality  of  the 
race  prevent  them  from  accepting  pay  for 
the  entertainment.  The  liouse  to  which 
I  was  invited  was  thronged;  the  tables 
were  served  abundantly  all  the  remain- 
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der  of  the  afternoon  with  potatoes,  salt 
fish,  butter,  bread,  milk,  bannocks,  tea. 
There  were  none  of  the  graces  of  polite- 
ness; intercourse  went  on  in  ahap-hazard 
way,  and  took  care  of  itself  as  it  niig-ht 
among"  a  very  primitive  peasantry.  But 
in  spite  of  crudeness,  the  -mood  of  the 
company  was  attractive  to  me ;  they  seem- 
ed to  be  subdued  with  religious  sentiment, 
and  yet  warmed  by  strong  social  feeling. 

Communion  Sabbath  is  the  most  impor- 
tant day  of  the  sacrament  in  both  a  reli- 
gious and  a  social  point  of  view.  At  an 
early  hour  the  roads  were  thronged  with 
men  and  women  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in 
open  buggies;  and  by  ten  o'clock  the 
grounds  were  well  filled  with  people  shak- 
ing hands,  x^assing  salutations ;  some  were 
arranging  quietly  the  preliminaries  of 
horse  trades  and  other  transactions,  and 
all  were  enjoj^ing  the  one  unfailing  public 
gathering  of  the  year.  The  enjoyment, 
however, had  to  be  detected  beneath  a  very 
grave  mien  and  low -voiced  talk.  The 
crowd  that  day, having  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  young  and  the  w^orldly  people,  was 
more  mixed  in  its  composition, but  the  ele- 
ments kept  pretty  distinct,  for  the  devout 
and  the  elderly  formed  the  group  nearest 
the  "tent,"  w^liile  those  of  lesser  degrees 
of  piety  made  concentric  circles  there- 
about. While  the  usual  services  went  on, 
many  groups  of  lads  and  lasses  on  the  out- 
skirts exchanged  notes,  threw  one  another 
motto  candies, and  even  kept  up  conversa- 
tions in  under-tones.  I  was  told  that  at  a 
sacrament  some  young  men  once  establish- 
ed themselves  in  a  wagon  near  by,  and 
burlesqued  the  communion  service  with 
crackers  and  the  whiskey  bottle.  Now  and 
then  an  elder  walked  about  the  ground 
and  called  for  order.  The  arrival  of  a 
wagon  aroused  ever  dozer,  and  turned  ev- 
ery head  toward  the  road.  A  glance  at 
the  assembly,  even  at  the  most  solemn 
moments  of  the  service,  left  one  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  anything  of  interest  was 
going  on  at  the  central  point,for  all  class- 
es had  the  singular  habit  of  sitting  or  ly- 


ing or  standing  with  their  faces  turned  in 
any  direction.  It  seemed  in  this  respect 
to  be  a  picnic  of  deaf-mutes.  The  occa- 
sion showed  in  a  striking  way  the  hardi- 
hood of  this  people,  their  indifference  to 
discomfort,  the  force  of  tradition  among 
them,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  absorbing 
sincerity  of  their  piety.  All  day  long  it 
rained,  a  cold  east  wind  from  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland  swept  up  the  valley  in 
gusts,  and  the  chill  was  well-nigh  unen- 
durable to  me.  And  yet  the  good  x^atri- 
arch  X3 reached  on  in  his  eternal  way;  the 
services  kex)t  their  usual  proportions;  for 
nearly  six  hours  men  and  women  of  three 
generations  sat  on  the  wet  ground,  the 
men  all  bare-headed,  most  of  the  x:)eox)le 
without  the  shelter  of  even  an  umbrella 
or  a  water-^iroof.  Even  when  bad  wea- 
ther x^revails  during  all  five  days  of  the 
saci'ament  it  does  not  shorten  the  sermons. 
After  the  customary  services  of  jjrayers, 
X^salms,  and  sermon,  the  minister  "fenced 
the  table";  that  is,  he  sjioke  to  the  effect 
of  excluding  those  who  were  not  com- 
municants, and  encouraging  those  who 
held  "  tokens"  to  come  forward.  When 
the  communicants  had  taken  their  seats 
and  the  "elements"  had  been  x)laced  on 
the  table,  the  minister  came  down  from 
the  "tent"  and  read  before  them  the  insti- 
tution of  the  sacrament,  1st  Corinthians, 
chai^ter  xi.,  verses  23  to  29.  Meanwhile  a 
deacon  collected  the  "tokens"  from  those 
at  the  table.  After  a  x^rayer  and  an  ad- 
dress, the  minister  broke  bread  and  gave  it 
to  those  nearest  him, and  xjassed  them  wine, 
and  then  three  deacons  or  elders  served 
the  bread  and  wine  along  the  rest  of  the 
tables.  Externally  it  was  a- company  of 
distressed,  abject  mourners  soaked  in  the 
gusts  of  cold  rain,  the  men's  heads  covered 
by  handkerchiefs,  the  women's  by  black 
shawls.  But  they  seemed  entirely  absorb- 
ed by  their  interior  experiences,  the  tor- 
tures of  conscience,  the  hopes  and  terrors 
of  their  faith.  The  sacrament  closed  with 
the  usual  services  on  Monday,  and  the 
crowds  then  disx^ersed  to  their  homes. 
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wlio  planned  it  had  fallen  from  power 
forever,  is  now  a  full  artery  of  finance 
and  of  fashion.  On  the  right-hand  side  of 
this  thoroughfare,  as  one  walks  from  the 
liome  of  French  comedy  to  the  temple  of 
French  music,  and  not  far  from  the  Eue 
de  la  Paix,  there  is  a  restaurant  called 
the  Cafe  de  Paris;  and  here  in  a  private 
room,  one  afternoon  early  in  June,  were 
gathered  three  Americans,  just  about  to 
begin  their  lunch.  They  had  fallen  into 
the  French  habit  of  getting  through  the 
morning  with  no  other  nourishment  than 
a  roll  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  so  that  they 
were  Avont  to  find  themselves  ready  for 
a  more  ample  mid-day  breakfast  shortly 
after  twelve.  The  low  ceiling  of  the  en- 
tre-sol  seemed  to  make  the  room  in  which 
they  sat  smaller  than  it  was  in  reality ;  but 
there  was  ample  space  for  the  fourth  mem- 
ber of  the  party,  for  whom  they  were  then 
waiting.  Tlie  melon  was  on  the  table, 
and  the  sole  a  la  Mornay — a  specialty  of 
the  Cafe  de  Paris — had  been  ordered,  but 
still  Dr.  Cheever  did  not  come. 

Mr.  Laurence  Laughton  crossed  over  to 
the  window  by  Mrs.  Eudolph  Vernon. 
"I  hope  you  are  not  very  hungry?"  he 
said. 

' '  But  I  am, "  she  answered ;  "I  am  fam- 
ished." 

"So  am  I,"  added  her  husband. 

"Your  conduct  is  unreasonable,  and 
your  feelings  are  reprehensible,"  retorted 
Mr.  Laughton.  "As  a  lady,  Mrs.  Yernon 
has  no  right  to  an  appetite ;  and  as  a  poet, 
Mr.  Yernon  should  scorn  the  gross  joys 
of  the  table." 

"The  ideal"  answered  Mrs.  Yernon. 
"Just  as  if  a  woman  could  live  on  air! 
Why,  Uncle  Larry,  I  am  hungry  enough 
to  eat  you." 

Uncle  Larry  arose  quietly,  and  slyly  put 
the  table  between  himself  and  the  young 
lady  who  had  thus  proclaimed  her  can- 
nibalistic capacity.  But  this  movement 
brought  him  close  to  her  husband,  who 
seized  the  opportunity. 

"I  say,  Laughton,"  he  began,  "it  is 
all  very  well  to  be  a  poet,  but  I  am  a  xn'ac- 
tical  man  too,  and  as  a  practical  man  I 
am  simply  starving." 

"YVell,"  said  Uncle  Larry,  "  you  will 
enjoy  that  sole  a  la  Mornay  all  the  more. 
If  it  is  as  good  now  as  it  Avas  last  year,  it 
is  a  poem,  and  it  is  worthy  to  be  embalm- 
ed in  verse.  I  believe  that  is  the  phrase 
they  use,  isn't  it?" 

"And  it's  a  disgusting  expression  too, 


I  say,"  interposed  Mrs.  Yernon.  "I  don't 
like  to  think  of  Eudolph  as  an  undertak- 
er. It's  bad  enough  to  have  a  doctor  for 
a  brother." 

' '  By-the-way,  my  dear, "  interrupted  her 
husband,  "are  you  sure  that  you  told  the 
doctor  to  meet  us  here  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  she  answered.  "He 
went  to  the  banker  s  for  letters  from  home 
while  I  was  putting  on  my  hat  to  go  out, 
and  he  sent  back  a  message  to  say  that  he 
had  business,  and  couldn't  go  to  the  Salon 
with  us,  and  I  told  the  messenger  to  tell 
him  to  meet  us  here  to  lunch  at  one 
o'clock." 

"And  it  is  now  nearly  half  past,"  said 
Eudolph  Yernon,  looking  at  his  watch. 

"Suppose  we  don't  wait  for  him?" 
suggested  Mrs.  Yernon.  ' '  You  know,  Eu- 
dolph,  that  if  you  go  without  food  it  up- 
sets you  dreadfully." 

"Well,"  said  Uncle  Larry,  "I  confess  I 
heard  the  dumb  dinner-bell  of  hung-er 
some  time  ago." 

"Dumb  dinner-bell  of  hunger?"  i^e- 
peated  the  poet,  thoughtfully.  "It  is  a 
neat  figure,  but  scarcely  sufficiently  dig- 
nified for  use — except,  perhaps,  in  comic 
verse." 

"I  should  think  you  would  find  the  pic- 
tures in  the  Salon  very  valuable  to  you," 
ventured  Uncle  Larry.  ' '  And  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  doctor  did  not  get  there  this  morn- 
ing. Some  of  the  paintings  might  have 
been  useful  to  him — as  studies  in  anato- 
my." 

' '  They  were  very  indelicate,  I  thought," 
said  Mrs.  Yernon. 

"  But  I  get  ideas  from  them,"  continued 
her  poet-husband.  "  I  took  notes  for  two 
first-rate  sonnets." 

"I  saw  one  picture  which  suggested  a 
poem  to  me,"  remarked  Uncle  Larry,  with 
a  quiet  smile. 

"Indeed?"  queried  Mr.  Eudolph  Yer- 
non. 

"It  was  one  of  Henner's,  and  it  was 
just  like  all  the  other  Henners  I  ever  saw. 
It  represented  a  young  lady — before  the 
bath.  And  it  seemed  to  me  a  perfect  il- 
lustration of  the  nursery  rhyme: 

"'Oh,  mother,  may  I  go  in  and  swim?' 
'Oh  yes,  my  darling  daughter: 
Just  hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb, 
And  do  not  go  near  the  water.'  " 

"  How  absurd  I"  laughed  Mrs.  Yernon. 

"Well,"  said  Uncle  Larry,  "it  may  be 
absurd,  but  it  is  singularly  exact.  Hen- 
ner's nymphs  have  always  hung  their 
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clothes  up,  but  they  never  are  in  the  wa- 
ter.   Now  I  believe  that — " 

But  Uncle  Larry's  artistic  creed  was  cut 
short  by  the  entrance  of  Dr.  Cheever. 

"I  hope  you  have  not  waited  for  me  ?" 
he  began,  in  a  deep,  grave  voice  befitting 
a  i)hysician  of  his  wisdom  a,nd  reputation. 

•'But  we  have!"  cried  his  sister.  "What 
ever  did  keep  you  so  long  ?" 

"  I  was  called  out  unexpectedly,''  he  an- 
swered, quietly,  "and  the  case  proved  more 
important  than  I  had  supposed."  Some- 
thing in  his  manner  warned  his  sister  not 
to  press  him  further  with  questions. 

"Now  you  are  here,"  said  Uncle  Larry, 
"  we  will  proceed  witli  our  breakfast-at- 
tlie-fork,  as  the  French  call  it." 

"Do  you  think  melon  is  wholesome  to 
beo-in  a  meal  with  ?"  asked  Vernon. 

o   

' '  Why  not  ?"  answered  the  doctor.  * '  The 
French  eat  it  then,  and  they  are  not  as  dys- 
peptic as  we  are." 

.  "  The  French  don't  eat  pie !"  said  Uncle 
Larry,  laconically.  "We  do.  In  fact,  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  the  typical 
American  might  be  defined  as  a  travelling 
interrogation  mark  with  the  dyspepsia." 

"I  wonder,"  remarked  the  doctor,  as  the 
waiter  removed  the  melon  and  brought  in 
the  sole  a  la  Movnay — "I  wonder  that  no- 
body has  ever  attempted  to  explain  Ham- 
let by  the  suggestion  that  the  young  Prince 
Hamlet  has  acute  chronic  dyspepsia." 

"  By-the-way,  Uncle  Larry,"  asked  Mrs. 
Vernon, ' '  you  never  told  me  ho  w  you  liked 
Hamlet  at  the  Opera  last  night  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Uncle  Larry,  "a  Hamlet 
who  is  a  Frenchman  and  who  sings,  is  to 
me  the  abomination  of  desolation.  But  it 
is  such  a  great  play  that  even  French  sing- 
ing can  not  spoil  it." 

"  The  construction  of  tlie  last  act  is  very 
feeble,"  remarked  the  professional  poet, 
critically. 

"Very  violent,  you  mean,"  suggested 
his  wife. 

"In  art,  violence  is  feebleness.  And 
the  fifth  act  of  Hamlet  is  the  acme  of  tur- 
bulent muddle." 

Uncle  Larry  and  Dr.  Cheever  exchanged 
quick  glances  as  Vernon  continued: 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  a  great  play,  a 
prophetic  play  even,  and  deeply  philosoph- 
ical. Indeed,  nowhere  is  the  Weltschmerz 
and  the  Zeitgeist  more  plainly  voiced  than 
in  Hamlet ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  last  act  is  grossly  inartistic." 

"The  idea  of  Ophelia's  singing  as  she 
floats  down  the  river  is  absurd,"  said  Mrs. 


Vernon,  supporting  her  husband  and  re- 
membering more  accurately  the  opera  of 
M.  Ambroise  Thomas  than  the  tragedy  of 
William  Shakespeare. 

"People  talk  about  Shakespeare's  great- 
ness," continued  Rudolph  Vernon,  "and 
he  was  great ;  but  look  at  the  chance  he  had. 
He  came  in  the  nick  of  time,  when  men 
and  women  had  passions,  and  before  all 
the  words  were  worn  out.  I'd  like  to  see 
what  Shakespeare  would  do  now,  when 
men  and  women  have  milk  in  their  veins 
instead  of  blood,  and  when  nearly  all  the 
tine  words  in  the  language  are  second- 
hand." 

"You  do  not  believe  in  a  modern  Ham- 
let, then  ?"  asked  Dr.  Cheever. 

"No;  nor  in  a  modern  Ophelia.  Wo- 
men do  not  go  mad  and  drown  themselves 
nowadays.  If  they  are  jilted  by  Hamlet, 
they  marry  Guildenstern  or  Rosencrantz, 
or,  better  yet,  young  Fortinbras." 

"Oh,  Rudolph,  how  can  you  be  so  un- 
just!" was  his  wife's  protest.  "I  am  sure 
that  women  love  with  as  much  xmssion 
and  self-sacrifice  as  ever.  Why,  at  Ma- 
dame Parlier's  Institute  for  Young  La- 
dies I  knew  two  or  three  girls  quite  capa- 
ble of  loving  as  Juliet  did  and  of  dying 
like  Juliet." 

"You  are  fortunate  in  your  acquaint- 
ance," answered  her  husband,  "  more  for- 
tunate by  far  than  I,  for  I  do  not  know 
any  Romeo." 

"  Man's  love  to-day  has  more  common- 
sense,"  Dr.  Cheever  suggested. 

"Exactly,  more  common  -  sense,  and 
therefore  less  x^assion,  and  a  smaller  possi- 
bility of  tragedy.  Shakespeare  had  the 
inside  track,  and  it  is  no  use  for  us  mod- 
ern poets  to  hope  ta  equal  him." 

"I  like  to  think  about  the  fatality  of 
love,  and  I  hate  to  hear  you  say  that  there 
are  no  Romeos  in  our  time,"  said  Mrs. 
Vernon.  "It  seems  to  take  the  romance 
out  of  life." 

"But  there  isn't  any  romance  in  life 
any  longer, "rejoined  her  husband ; ' '  that's 
my  contention.  We  have  and  we  can 
have  no  Hamlet,  no  Ophelia,  no  Juliet — 
especially  no  Romeo." 

Uncle  Larry  laughed,  and  suggested: 

"  You  think  a  modern  lover  more  like- 
ly to  take  pepsin  pills  than  a  deadly  poi- 
son." 

"  I  do  indeed,"  was  the  poet's  answer. 
"Man  now  thinks  more  of  his  stomach 
than  of  his  heart,  and  where  is  the  poetry 
in  indigestion,  I'd  like  to  know  ?" 
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"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Uncle  Lar- 
ry, as  the  smile  faded  from  his  face.  I 
believe  in  the  fatality  of  love  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  I  have  seen  one  man 
in  love  with  a  passion  as  profound  as  any 
Romeo's,  and  his  end  was  as  tragic." 

"  Then  he  was  a  man  born  out  of  time," 
urged  Rudolph  Vernon. 

' '  That  may  be,"  answered  Uncle  Larry. 
"He  was  a  man  born  to  sorrow,  and  yet 
he  had  the  happiest  nature  and  the  largest 
heart  of  any  man  I  ever  knew." 

"Is  he  dead  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Vernon,  with 
a  woman's  sympathy.  "When  did  he 
die  ?" 

"It  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  read  the 
sudden  news  of  his  death  one  summer  aft- 
ernoon. It  is  two  years,  and  yet  he  has 
been  in  my  mind  all  the  morning.  It 
may  be  because  I  found  his  last  letter  to 
me  yesterday  in  my  portfolio,  and  I  had 
to  read  it  again.  So  to-day  I  seem  to  see 
his  pale  handsome  face  and  his  bright 
dark  eyes.  He  had  the  nobility  of  soul 
Avhich  makes  the  true  hero  of  tragedy." 

"But  there  is  no  tragedy  to-day,  as 
there  is  no  comedy,"  argued  Rudolph 
Vernon.  "Instead,  we  have  only  la 
tragedie  hourgeoise  and  la  comedie  lar- 
moyante. " 

"I  do  not  think  you  would  say  that  if 
you  knew  his  story — the  story  of  his  heart 
and  the  cause  of  its  breaking,"  replied 
Laurence  Laugh  ton.  "  To  me  that  is  as 
tragic  as  anything  that  ever  happened." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that,"  retorted  Vernon, 
hastily.  ' '  The  story  of  yourf  riend'sbroken 
heart  may  be  as  tragic  as  anything  that 
ever  happened;  but  in  real  life  little  or 
nothing  happens  in  the  way  it  ought  to 
happen  artistically." 

"That  was  Balzac's  theory,"  said  Dr. 
Cheever,  in  his  deep  voice. 

"You  remind  one  of  the  French  paint- 
er Boucher,  was  it,  or  Watteau,  who  com- 
plained that  nature  put  him  out,"  said 
Uncle  Larry. 

"Balzac's  or  Boucher's,  the  theory  is 
sound  for  all  that,"  contended  the  poet. 
"  In  real  life  we  have  only  the  raw  mate- 
rial, and  it  is  crude  and  harsh,  and  it  lias 
no  beginning  and  no  end — in  an  artistic 
sense,  I  mean.  It  is  wholly  lacking  in 
symmetry  and  proportion.  And  as  mod- 
ern real  life  is  nearest  to  us,  it  is  the  least 
artistic  and  the  most  unfinished." 

"Tell  him  your  story,  Mr.  Laughton, 
and  confute  him  on  the  spot,"  suggested 
the  doctor. 


"Yes,  do  tell  us.  Uncle  Larry,"  said 
Mrs.  Vernon;  "and  then,  if  it  really  is 
tragic,  you  know,  w\\j,  jierhaps  Rudolph 
can  use  it  in  a  poem  after  all." 

"I'm  open  to  conviction,  of  course," 
admitted  Vernon,  "and  I'd  like  to  hear 
about  your  friend's  taking  off,  but  I  am 
free  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a 
rounded  and  harmonious  whole.  As  I 
said,  in  real  life  we  can  get  of  necessity 
only  fragments  out  of  a  man's  life,  and  a 
cross  section  of  a  fragment  is  not  art." 

Laurence  Laughton  hesitated  a  moment. 
The  waiter  brought  in  the  coffee,  and  the 
gentlemen  lighted  their  cigars. 

"It  seems  almost  like  sacrilege  to  the 
dead  to  tell  Ralph  Dexter's  story  merely 
to  prove  a  point,"  Laughton  began,  taking 
a  sharp  pull  at  his  tiny  cigar.  "But  it 
will  free  my  mind  to  tell  the  tale,  and  it 
gives  me  occasion  to  speak  well  of  him. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  old  friend  who  had 
been  very  kind  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy,- 
and  I  tried  to  pay  to  the  son  the  debt  of 
gratitude  due  to  the  father.  His  m.other 
died  when  he  was  born,  and  as  an  only 
child  his  father  gave  him  a  double  share 
of  love,  for  himself  and  for  his  mother. 
But  when  he  was  only  seven  years  old 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Dexter  took  command 
of  our  regiment  after  Colonel  Delancey 
Jones  had  been  killed  in  the  first  day's 
fight.  As  we  pressed  forward  to  repel 
Pickett's  charge.  Dexter  fell  from  his  horse, 
mortally  wounded.  He  took  my  hand  as 
I  bent  over  him,  and  said,  'Take  care  of 
Ralph.'  The  boy  was  his  last  thought, 
and  those  were  his  last  words.  He  had 
left  a  will  appointing  me  the  boy's  guard- 
ian, and  I  do  not  believe  that  ever  did 
guardian  and  ward  get  on  better  together 
than  Ralph  and  I.  He  was  a  bright  boy, 
strong,  wholesome,  manly — a  true  boy,  as 
he  was  to  be  a  true  man.  He  worshipped 
the  memory  of  his  father,  and  in  remem- 
brance of  his  father's  death  he  wanted  to 
b(^  a  soldier.  At  a  competitive  examina- 
tion he  won  his  appointment  to  a  cadet- 
ship  at  West  Point.  He  enjoyed  his  four 
years  of  hard  Avork  there,  and  lie  was 
graduated  first  in  liis  class,  going  into  the 
Engineers  at  once  as  a  second  lieutenant. 
Side  by  side  with  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
soldier's  calling  lay  a  strong  interest  in 
science,  and  in  getting  into  the  Engineers 
he  had  accomplished  tlie  utmost  of  his 
hopes.  He  had  been  a  happy  boy ;  he  had 
passed  four  happy  years  at  West  Point; 
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and  he  began  life  with  the  prospect  of 
happiness  full  before  him." 

As  Laughton  paused  to  light  his  cigar, 
which  he  had  suffered  to  go  out,  Mrs.  Ver- 
non interjected,  "Why,  you  said  it  was  to 
be  a  tragedy,  but  it  begins  like  a  comedy. 
I  can  almost  hear  wedding  bells  in  the 
distance." 

"Where  is  the  heroine  of  your  trage- 
dy ?"  asked  Vernon. 

"Well,"  said  Uncle  Larry,  inhaling  a 
mouthful  of  smoke,  "the  heroine  is  at 
hand." 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  remarked  Mrs.  Ver- 
non, soaking  a  lump  of  sugar  in  her  coffee- 
spoon.  ' '  I  don't  like  stories  of  men  only ; 
I  want  to  hear  about  a  woman." 

"I  do  not  think  you  will  like  the  wo- 
man when  you  hear  about  her,"  answered 
Laugh  ton. 

"Why,  was  she  ugly?"  asked  the  lady. 

' '  No ;  she  was  almost  the  most  beautiful 
woman  I  ever  saw;  and  I  have  heard  you 
say  that  she  w^as  beautiful." 

"Why,  Uncle  Larry,  have  I  ever  seen 
her?"  inquired  Mrs.  Vernon,  eagerly. 
"  Wlien  was  it  ?  and  where  ?" 

"You  have  seen  her,  but  you  do  not 
know  her,"  answered  Laugh  ton. 

' '  Oh,  how  mysterious !  Now  go  on  and 
tell  me  all  about  it,  and  where  your  friend 
met  her,  and  what  happened."  And  Mrs. 
Vernon  lifted  her  lump  of  sugar  to  her 
lips  and  settled  back  on  the  divan  which 
ran  along  one  wall  of  the  little  room. 

"Ralph  Dexter  got  leave  of  absence  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1881,  and 
he  came  east  for  a  cliange.  Some  friends 
were  going  to  Mount  Desert,  and  he  joined 
them  in  a  trip  to  that  fascinating  Summer 
School  of  Philosophy.  His  friends  went 
away  after  a  Aveek,  but  he  staid  on.  The 
Duchess  of  Washington  Square  —  you 
know  Mrs.  Martin,  of  course?"  And 
Laughton  paused  for  an  answer. 

"Oh  dear  yes,"  laughed  Mrs.  Vernon. 
"Everybody  knows  the  Duchess." 

"Then  you  know  that  she  is  a  born 
match-maker?" 

"Indeed  I  do!  Why,  it  was  she  who 
introduced  Rudolph  to  me.  The  dear  old 
soul !"  answered  Mrs.  Vernon. 

"Well,"  said  Uncle  Larry,  "then  you 
will  not  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  she 
seized  on  Ralph  Dexter  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived, and  insisted  on  introducing  him  to 
the  most  beautiful  girl  in  Mount  Desert." 

"What  was  her  name?"  asked  Mrs. 
Vernon,  innocently. 


"  Her  name  was  Sibylla." 

"Sibylla  ?  That  does  not  help  me  out. 
I  never  heard  of  a  Sibylla.  Did  you  ?"  ask- 
ed Mrs.  Vernon,  turning  to  Dr.  Cheever. 

"  I  have  met  a  lady  of  that  name — quite 
recently,"  answered  the  doctor,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  certain  significance  in  his 
tone. 

"What  was  she  like  ?"  queried  the  poet. 

"I'm  not  a  good  hand  at  an  inventory 
of  a  woman's  charms,  but  I'll  do  it  as  well 
as  I  can.  She  w^as  a  blonde  with  dark 
eyes.  Her  face  was  absolutely  perfect  in 
its  Greek  purity  and  regularity.  Her 
neck  and  arms  were  worthy  of  the  hand 
of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles;  and  magnifi- 
cent as  she  seemed,  she  had  a  certain  mar- 
ble statuesqueness  which  makes  the  allu- 
sion even  more  exact  than  it  is  comjili- 
mentary.  In  fact,  she  w^as  not  a  woman 
one  could  compliment  on  her  looks,  for 
her  beauty  was  of  so  high  an  order  that 
all  praise  seemed  inadequate  and  paltry. 
I  heard  Mat  Hitchcock  once  say  that  she 
walked  like  a  goddess  and  danced  like  an 
angel." 

"And  where  did  this  paragon  of  per- 
fection come  from  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Vernon, 
unenthusiastically. 

"From  a  little  town  in  the  interior  of 
New  York.  Her  parents  were  poor,  and 
they  had  stinted  themselves  to  send  her  to 
a  fashionable  school  in  New  York.  Then 
she  had  rich  relatives,  and  it  was  a 
wealthy  aunt  who  had  taken  her  to  Mount 
Desert." 

"And  your  friend  Ralph  Dexter  was 
the  Pygmalion  who  sought  to  warm  this 
cold  beauty  into  life  ?"  This  Avas  the  ques- 
tion of  the  poet. 

' '  Yes, "  answered  Uncle  Larry ;  ' '  he  fell 
in  love  with  her  the  instant  he  laid  eyes 
on  her,  and  to  him  love  was  no  plaything 
or  pastime ;  it  w^as  a  passion  to  endure  till 
death.  After  three  brief  weeks  of  delight 
in  her  presence,  Ralph  had  to  go  back  to 
his  post.  He  left  a  throng  of  other  admir- 
ers around  her,  and  he  had  had  no  chance 
to  tell  her  of  his  love.  To  her,  their 
slight  intimacy  was  nothing  more  than  a 
summer  flirtation;  to  him,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death.  He  returned  to  his 
work,  thinking  that  she  did  not  care  for 
him,  and  he  toiled  hard  to  see  if  he  could 
not  forget,  or  at  least  forego  her.  But  it 
w^as  no  use.  At  Christmas  he  gave  it  up, 
and  ran  over  to  New  York  to  see  her.  She 
was  away  in  the  country,  but  she  came 
back  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  he  went 
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to  wish  her  a  happy  New- Year.  Cupid 
sometimes  pays  a  New- Year's  call,  al- 
thoug-li  calling  has  gone  out  of  fashion 
in  New  York ;  and  Ralph  Dexter  came  to 
me  after  he  left  her,  with  a  glow  in  his 
face  and  a  look  in  his  eyes  which  told  me 
he  had  hope.  How  handsome  he  was  as 
he  stood  in  my  study,  with  his  hack  to  the 
fire,  telling  me  the  desire  of  his  heart! 
What  a  fine,  manly  fellow  he  was !  Perhaps 
she  had  seen  this ;  perhaps  she  had  caught 
from  him  the  contagion  of  emotion;  per- 
haps she  had  really  recognized  and  re- 
spected the  depth  and  the  nohility  of  his 
nature,  and  the  strength  of  his  x^assion. 
The  next  day  he  saw  her  again  for  a  few 
minutes  only,  but  they  were  enough  for 
him  to  ask  her  to  be  his  Avife,  and  for  her 
to  accept  him  as  her  future  husband. 
They  agreed  that  the  engagement  should 
not  be  announced,  for  he  would  not  be 
with  her  again  for  months,  and  as  an  en- 
gaged girl  she  would  not  have  so  good  a 
time." 

"Well!"  interrupted  Mrs.  Vernon, 
"she  was  frank,  at  all  events." 

"She  jilted  him,  I  suppose ?"  asked  Ru- 
dolph Vernon. 

"She  married  him,"  answered  Uncle 
Larry,  calmly. 

Dr.  Cheever  looked  up  with  a  glance 
of  surprise  and  said:  "  She  married  him  ? 
Sibylla  married  Ralph  ?    Are  you  sure  V 

"  I  am  quite  sure." 

"I  did  not  know  that,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor, resuming  his  attitude  of  silent  atten- 
tion. 

"I  didn't  know  you  knew  anything  at 
all  about  it,"  said  the  doctor's  sister.  "At 
least  you  never  told  me  anything." 

Dr.  Cheever  smiled  gravely  and  said 
nothing.    Uncle  Larry  continued: 

"Early  in  the  spring  Ralph  Dexter  re- 
ceived an  appointment  he  had  long  wish- 
ed. He  was  detailed  to  take  charge  of  a 
special  survey  of  the  canons  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  a  task  which  would  take  him 
several  summers,  while  his  winters  would 
be  employed  in  working  up  the  observa- 
tions made  during  the  warm  weather. 
He  wrote  to  me  that  tlie  department 
would  allow  him  to  do  tliis  winter  work 
eitlier  in  Washington  or  at  Newport." 

"I  think  Newport  is  just  as  pleasant  in 
winter  as  it  is  in  summer,"  said  Mrs.  Ver- 
non. 

"Ralph  thought  so  too,"  answered 
Laurence  Laugliton,  "and  he  knew  that 
Sibylla  was  fond  of  Newport—as  she  was 


of  everything  rich  and  fashionable.  Late 
in  the  spring  he  came  to  New  York.  He 
had  ten  days  to  make  ready  for  his  long 
summer  in  the  midst  of  the  marvels  of 
the  West.  He  came  here  with  a  fixed 
idea — to  get  her  to  marry  him  before  he 
went  away  to  his  work.  You  see,  he 
loved  her  so  much  that  his  heart  sank  at 
the  fear  of  losing  her.  He  trusted  her, 
but  he  wanted  to  make  sure.  All  he 
wished  was  to  have  her  bound  to  him 
firmly.  How  he  got  her  consent  I  can 
not  imagine,  but  I  suppose  the  hot  fire  of 
his  manly  love  must  have  thawed  her  icy 
heart.  He  succeeded  somehow  or  other, 
and  the  morning  of  his  last  day  in  New 
York  he  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  she 
had  promised  to  slip  out  with  him  that 
afternoon  to  old  Dr.  Van  Zandt's  to  be 
married  quietly  at  the  rectory.  No  one 
was  to  know  of  this.  It  Avas,  in  fact,  to  be 
only  a  legal  confirmation  or  ratification 
of  their  engagement.  The  wedding,  to 
which  all  the  world  would  be  invited, was 
fixed  for  the  following  December." 

"And  so  they  were  married  privately  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Vernon. 

"Yes.  I  was  standing  on  my  door- 
step, basking  in  the  pleasant  sunshine  of 
a  beautiful  afternoon  in  May,  as  Ralph 
Dexter  came  up  the  steps,  as  radiantly 
happy  as  ever  man  was.  'Uncle  Lar- 
ry,' said  he,  as  he  wrung  my  hand  with 
a  grip  of  steel,  '  I  have  been  married  near- 
ly half  an  hour.'  'Where's  the  bride?' 
I  asked.  'She  has  gone  home  to  dress 
for  a  swell  dinner  to-night.  I've  said 
good-by  to  her.  I  sha'n't  see  her  again 
for  nearly  six  months.  But  I  do  not 
mind  the  parting  now,  for  she  is  mine — 
mine  by  the  law  and  the  gospel.  Uncle 
Larry,  come  to  Delmonico's  and  dine  with 
me;  I'll  treat.  Let's  have  a  wedding 
feast.'  We  had  our  dinner,  and  I  let  him 
talk  about  her  through  the  long  spring 
evening,  as  we  walked  up  and  down  Fiftli 
Avenue.  He  poured  out  his  heart  to  me. 
Tliere  never  was  a  man  so  happy  or  so  mis- 
erable. He  had  married  her,  but  he  had 
to  leave  her  almost  at  the  steps  of  the  al- 
tar. The  parting  was  painful,  but  he  was 
full  of  hope  and  lieart,  and  he  trusted  her. 
To  hear  liim  talk  about  her  would  have 
made  you  think  that  there  was  only  one 
woman  in  the  wliole  wide  world,  and  that 
there  never  had  been  her  equal.  Romeo 
was  not  more  rhapsodic,  nor  was  Juliet 
more  beautiful  than  she,  though  the  fair 
maid  of  Verona  had  the  advantage  of  a 
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warm  heart,  whicli  Sibylla  lacked.  He 
told  me  his  dreams  and  his  plans.  He 
had  a  share  in  a  mine  in  Colorado,  and 
he  was  perfecting  a  new  process  for  re- 
ducing" ore,  a  i3atent  for  which  he  expect- 
ed in  a  few  days.  These  were  in  the  fu- 
ture. For  the  present  he  had  his  pay  and 
allowances  and  the  income  of  the  little 
property  his  mother  had  left,  and  these 
together  were  enough  for  them  to  live  on. 
He  had  had  an  unexpected  legacy  from 
an  uncle,  and  of  this  he  had  said  nothing 
to  Sibylla,  for  he  wished  to  surprise  her 
with  the  tiny  little  cottage  he  meant  to 
buy  her  in  the  outskirts  of  Newport. 
There  they  would  live  together  and  be 
happy  in  the  winter;  while  in  the  sum- 
mer, while  he  was  away  at  his  field-work, 
she  was  to  invite  her  mother  and  her  sis- 
ter to  bear  her  company.  Now  I  knew 
her  mother,  and  I  knew  she  had  no  heart, 
but  only  a  hard  ambition  in  the  i^lace 
where  the  heart  ought  to  be.  I  thought 
the  less  Sibylla  had  to  do  w^ith.  her  mo- 
ther, the  better  for  Ralph's  chance  of 
happiness.  But  I  said  nothing.  I  never 
had  hinted  a  doubt  of  the  girl,  and,  in 
fact,  all  my  doubts  had  been  killed  by  the 
wedding.  I  never  even  told  him  he  had 
better  make  the  best  showing  he  could  be- 
fore her.  And  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  the  end  would  have  been  differ- 
ent if  he  had  told  her  of  the  house  at  New- 
port. But  I  said  nothing;  I  let  him  talk, 
and  he  talked  of  her,  and  of  her  only,  un- 
til at  last  I  lost  sight  of  him  as  he  stood 
on  the  platform  of  the  sleeping-car  of  the 
Pacific  express.  I  watched  the  train  out 
of  the  station,  and  I  have  never  seen 
Ralph  Dexter  again  from  that  day  to  this 
— at  least,  I  think  not."" 

At  this  last  remark,  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  Dr.  Cheever  shot  a  quick  glance  of 
interest  at  the  speaker.  He  took  his  cigar 
from  his  mouth  as  though  he  was  about  to 
say  something,  but  aj^parently  he  thought 
better  of  it,  and  he  returned  the  cigar  to 
his  lips  silently. 

It  was  Rudolph  Vernon  who  spoke :  "I 
can't  say  that  I  see  anything  tragic  in 
your  story  yet,  or  even  any  elements  of  a 
possible  tragedy.  But  go  on — say  your 
say  out.  I  will  reserve  criticism  until 
you  have  told  the  tale." 

"Yes,  go  on,  Uncle  Larry.  What  hap- 
pened    asked  Mrs.  Vernon. 

''For  several  months  nothing  happen- 
ed. I  had  a  letter  now  and  again  from 
Ralph,  who  was  working  hard  by  day 


and  dreaming  dreams  by  night.  Private 
business  kept  me  from  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  Europe.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as 
well  I  was  at  home,  for  early  in  July  old 
Dr.  Van  Zandt  had  a  stroke,  and  he  never 
left  his  bed  again.  When  he  died,  toward 
the  end  of  August,  there  was  much  to  be 
done  to  get  the  affairs  of  the  church  in 
order,  and  most  of  this  work  was  put  on 
my  shoulders  as  senior  warden.  I  had 
been  down  to  the  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  one 
hot  day,  about  the  first  of  September,  and 
I  bought  the  first  edition  of  the  Gotham 
Gazette  to  read  on  my  way  up  town  in 
the  elevated.  The  first  telegram  which 
caught  my  eye  announced  the  death  of 
Ralph  Dexter!" 

"Poor  fellow!"  was  Mrs.  Vernon's  in- 
voluntary comment. 

"Was  it  an  accident  ?"  asked  her  bro- 
ther. 

Uncle  Larry  hesitated  a  second,  and 
then  answered:  "All  that  the  telegram 
told  me  was  the  barren  fact  of  his  death. 
It  seems  he  had  insisted  on  scaling  the 
precipitous  side  of  a  canon  ;  before  he  had 
ascended  more  than  a  few  feet  he  slipped, 
and  fell  head-first  into  the  rushing  river 
below,  and  in  a  second  the  current  bore 
him  beyond  all  reach  of  help.  At  first  I 
was  stunned  by  the  shock.  I  could  not 
believe  that  the  brave  boy  I  had  known 
since  he  was  a  baby  had  had  the  life  dash- 
ed out  of  him  by  the  cruel  waters  of  the 
Colorado.  Then  I  suddenly  thought  of 
his  wife.  No  one  knew  of  their  mar- 
riage, or  even  of  their  engagement,  except 
me — and  I  doubted  if  she  were  aware  of 
my  knowledge.  I  knew  her  very  slight- 
ly; I  had  felt  the  charm  of  her  beauty, 
but  I  had  always  chilled  as  she  came  near 
me.  I  questioned  if  it  were  not  my  duty 
to  break  the  news  to  her  gently  before 
the  cold  brutality  of  a  new^spaper  para- 
graph told  her  of  her  husband's  lonely 
death.  The  evening  paper  would  not 
reach  her  until  the  next  morning,  and  if 
I  took  the  three-o'clock  train  I  could  be 
in  Newport  in  time  to  meet  her  that  night. 
She  was  staying  at  the  Sargents',  and 
there  was  to  be  a  ball  that  very  evening. 
I  was  always  very  fond  of  Sam  Sai'gent's 
daughter  Dorothy,  and  she  had  sent  me 
an  invitation.  I  had  accepted,  although 
I  had  been  moved  afterward  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  going.  With  the  Gotham 
Gazette  in  my  hand  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  go  to  Newport 
and  to  break  the  news  of  Ralph  Dexter's 
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death  as  best  I  could  to  his  unsuspecting" 
wife.'^ 

Laurence  Laughton  paused  in  the  tell- 
ing" of  his  tale,  and  threw  his  little  cigar 
through  the  open  window.  He  leaned 
over  the  table  and  poured  out  a  tiny  glass 
of  brandy.    Then  he  continued: 

"  Before  eleven  o'clock  that  night  I  was 
in  Newport  and  at  Mr.  Sargent's.  I  ask- 
ed for  Sibylla,  and  I  was  told  she  was  in 
the  ball-room.  As  Sargent's  house  was 
not  large,  he  had  floored  over  his  lawn, 
and  the  ball-room  was  a  tent,  hung  with 
flowers,  and  lighted  by  the  electric  light 
hidden  behind  Japanese  umbrellas.  As 
I  entered  the  tent  I  thought  of  Ralph 
Dexter  lying  dead  and  alone,  after  a 
struggle  with  the  angry  current  of  the 
Colorado,  while  his  wife,  for  whom  he 
would  have  given  his  soul,  was  dancing 
the  German  with  a  French  attache.  Aft- 
er many  vain  attempts  I  got  speech  of  her 
at  last.  She  took  my  arm,  and  I  wonder- 
ed if  she  could  hear  the  thumping  of  my 
heart.  We  walked  up  and  down  a  dim 
piazza  more  fit  for  the  confidences  of  a 
lover  than  for  the  message  I  bore.  But  if 
I  was  excited,  she  was  as  calm  as  ever. 
As  delicately  as  I  could  I  broke  the  fatal 
news." 

"  How  did  she  take  it  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Ver- 
non. 

"She  took  it  coolly.  I  had  thought 
her  cold,  but  I  confess  that  her  placidity 
astonished  me.  She  never  lost  command 
over  herself.  She  showed  no  feeling 
whatever.  She  listened  to  me  quietly, 
and  said :  '  Dear  me !  what  a  pity !  Such  a 
handsome  fellow  too!  and  so  promising! 
You  were  old  friends,  were  you  not  ?  It 
must  be  a  sad  blow  to  you.'  This  recep- 
tion fairly  staggered  me.  Plainly  enough 
she  never  suspected  that  I  knew  of  her  en- 
gagement and  of  her  marriage.  The  care- 
less way  in  which  she  brushed  aside  my 
news  and  ofi'ered  her  condolence  to  me 
was  the  last  thing  I  had  expected.  If  it 
was  self-control,  it  was  marvellous;  if  it 
was  acting,  there  was  never  better  here 
on  the  boards  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise; 
if  it  was  hardness  of  heart,  then  it  was 
well  for  Ralph  Dexter  that  his  body  lay 
lifeless  on  tlie  bank  of  the  Colorado.  Just 
then  Sam  Sargent  came  out  and  joined 
us.  I  said  nothing,  but  Sibylla  began  at 
once,  and  told  him  of  Ralph's  death.  Sar- 
gent is  a  good-hearted  fellow,  coarse  at 
bottom,  it  may  be,  but  he  can  be  sym- 
pathetic.   He  knew  I  loved  Ralph,  and 


he  asked  me  for  the  details  of  his  death 
with  kindness  in  his  voice.  She  listened, 
impassive  and  stately,  as  I  told  Sargent 
the  little  I  knew.  I  watched  her,  but  she 
never  even  changed  color.  When  I  had 
-ended,  she  said :  '  I  liked  Mr.  Dexter  very 
much.  I  used  to  see  a  good  deal  of  him 
at  Mount  Desert  last  summer — we  went 
rocking  together.'  Then  she  took  Sar- 
gent's arm  and  went  into  the  house,  leav- 
ing me  speechless.  Her  indifference  "was 
appalling,  and  I  did  not  know  w^hat  to 
think." 

"A  very  remarkable  young  woman,  I 
must  say,"  declared  Rudolph  Vernon. 

"That's  just  like  a  man,"  said  Mrs.  Ver- 
non, indignantly.  "Do  you  suppose  she 
wanted  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  her  heart 
to  a  stranger?  Of  course  she  did  not. 
She  kept  calm  before  you  and  the  rest  of 
you  men,  but  when  she  was  alone  she 
dropped  the  mask  of  composure  and  cried 
all  night." 

"I  might  have  given  her  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  for  a  little  while,  at  all  events, 
if—" 

"If  what?"  insisted  Mrs.  Vernon,  with 
a  true  woman's  instinct  of  sex  defense. 

"If  I  had  not  met  Miss  Dorothy  Sar- 
gent, wdio  came  to  me  in  great  distress. 
'Oh,  Uncle  Larry,'  she  said,  'what  am 
I  to  do?  Papa  is  going  to  marry  again, 
and  he's  old  enough  to  be  her  father  too, 
for  she  was  at  school  with  me,  and  I  was 
a  class  ahead  of  her,  and  she  wasn't  clever 
either.  I've  no  use  for  a  step -mother 
younger  than  I  am  myself,  have  I  ?  And 
don't  you  think  he's  big  enough  to  know 
better  ?'  I  was  in  no  mood  to  talk  of  mar- 
rying and  of  giving  in  marriage,  but  I  did 
ask  her  whom  it  was  her  father  proposed 
to  marry." 

"It  wasn't  that  Sibylla,  was  it?"  asked 
Mrs.  Vernon. 

"It  was." 

"  But  she  had  refused  him  ?" 

"She  had  accepted  him." 

"  But  she  was  a  married  woman  !" 

"''  No  one  knew  that.  And  at  any  rate 
she  had  accepted  Sam  Sargeiit.  Now  you 
know  what  manner  of  man  Sam  Sargent 
is.  He  is  a  Wall  Street  speculator,  a  man 
of  a  coarse  nature,  covered  with  a  la^'er 
of  refinement,  a  man  of  exceeding  shrewd- 
ness, a  man  who  worshipped  success  how- 
ever attained.  He's  here  in  Paris  now; 
he  was  in  a  box  opposite  us  at  the  Opera 
last  night.  Think  of  a  woman's  putting 
aside  Ralph  Dexter  to  take  Sam  Sargent! 
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She  had  found  out  that  she  wanted  wealth 
and  tlie  luxury  it  gives,  and  she  turned 
from  Ralph  to  Sargent.  She  had  no 
strength  of  character  —  worse  yet,  no 
heart.  She  was  as  weak  as  water,  and  as 
treacherous." 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  that 
woman  actually  contemplated  bigamy  ?" 
demanded  Vernon.  ' 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  else  to  call 
it,"  answered  Uncle  Larry;  "but  she  did 
not  look  on  it  that  way.  She  thought 
that  her  marriage  to  Ralph  was  an  idle 
form,  known  only  to  the  clergyman  and 
to  themselves.  Dr.  Van  Zandt  was  dead. 
She  knew  Ralph  would  not  claim  her 
against  her  will,  and  she  believed  that  if 
she  destroyed  her  marriage  certificate — 
the  only  tangible  evidence  of  her  wedding 
—that  she  could  undo  the  past  and  be  a 
free  woman." 

"That's  feminine  logic  with  a  venge- 
ance," said  Rudolph  Vernon. 

"But  if  the  certificate  was  destroyed, 
why  shouldn't  she  remarry  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Vernon,  innocently. 

"When  I  got  back  to  New  York  two 
days  later,"  pursued  Laugliton,  "I  found 
on  my  desk  a  letter  from  Ralph  Dexter. 
I  Avas  reading  it  over  again  last  night, 
after  we  returned  from  the  Opera.  I  will 
read  it  to  you,  if  you  like." 

"Yes,  do,  Uncle  Larry,"  begged  Mrs. 
Vernon. 

Uncle  Larry  took  the  letter  from  his 
pocket,  and  read  it  as  well  as  he  could,  for 
his  voice  trembled,  and  more  than  once  he 
almost  broke  down. 

"In  Camp  ox  the  CoLorwVOO, 
"  Ay  just  30,  1882. 

"Dear  Uncle  Larry,— I  got  back  to 
the  camp  last  night,  after  a  little  paseata 
up  in  the  hills  for  three  weeks,  and  I  found 
your  welcome  letter  awaiting  me.  I  was 
pretty  tired,  for  we  had  been  in  the  saddle 
thirty-four  hours  on  a  stretch,  but  I  read 
it  through  before  I  took  oft'  my  coat.  I 
had  hoped  for  a  letter  from  Some  One 
Else,  but  I  was  disappointed ;  there  must 
be  a  breakdown  in  the  mail  route  some- 
where. Then  I  read  over  again  the  para- 
graph in  your  letter  referring  to  her;  and 
then  I  tumbled  into  bed  and  slept  eight- 
een hours  on  end.  It  was  nearly  noon 
the  next  day  when  I  awoke,  refreshed  and 
a  new  man.  In  truth,  I  am  a  new  man, 
improved  and  made  over  by  the  patent 
process  of  Cupid  and  Co.    I  wake  up  ev- 


ery morning  thanking  God  for  my  youth 
and  my  strength,  and,  above  all,  for  the 
joy  of  my  life.  I  am  as  happy  as  any 
man  ever  was.  My  work  is  a  delight  to 
me,  and  my  future  is  a  dream  of  bliss.  It 
is  no  Avonder  that  I  build  castles  in  the 
air;  but  I  remember  Avliat  Tlioreau  says, 
and  I  am  trying  to  x)ut  solid  foundations 
under  them.  The  mine  is  doing  splen- 
didly; it  is  a  boom  and  not  a  blizzard  this 
year;  and  Avitli  experience  and  improved 
machinery  we  hope  for  even  better  luck 
next  season.  And  I  have  finer  news  yet. 
You  are  my  oldest  friend.  Uncle  Larry, 
and  my  best  friend — except  one,  and  I 
know  you  are  not  jealous  of  her — and  so  I 
will  tell  you  first.  The  j)atent  has  been 
granted  for  my  nevv^  process  for  reducing 
ores.  And  what  is  more,  a  practical  man 
from  Leadville,  a  regular  mining  sharp, 
who  saw  the  Avorking  drawings  at  my 
patent  agent's,  has  written  to  offer  me  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  a  quarter  interest. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars!  Think  of  that, 
old  man  !  I  am  a  capitalist,  a  bloated 
bondholder,  and  she  shall  marry  a  rich 
man  after  all.  We'll  make  a  raid  on  Tif- 
fany's Avhen  I  arriA^e  in  New  York  in  the 
fall,  and  you  shall  help  me  pick  out  a  pair 
of  solitaires — real  solitaires,  as  the  lady 
said — Avhich  Avill  give  her  ears  a  chance  to 
rival  her  eyes  in  their  sparkle. 

"  Good-by,  Uncle  Larry,  and,  forever. 
When  you  read  this  I  shall  be  dead  and 
out  of  her  way.  What  use  is  life  to  me 
if  she  does  not  love  me  ?  Her  letter  has 
come  at  last,  and  I  know  the  Avorst.  She 
dreads  poverty,  she  breaks  Avitli  me,  and  I 
fear  she  is  going  to  marry  another  man. 
This  is  a  bad  Avorld,  isn't  it,  Uncle  Larry  ? 
But  I  forgive  her;  I  can  not  help  it,  for  I 
love  her  as  much  as  ever.  Poor  girl, 
how  she  must  have  suffered  before  she 
Avrote  me  that  letter !  If  she  Avants  money, 
she  shall  have  it — she  shall  have  all  I 
hoped  to  gain.  I  have  no  use  for  it  but  to 
make  her  hai^py.  There's  a  man  in  our 
party  here  who  Avas  a  lawyer  once,  and  he 
is  draAving  up  my  Avill  for  me.  I  have 
made  you  my  executor.  You  Avill  do  this 
last  favor  for  me,AVon't  you  ?  I  leave  ev- 
erything to  her,  the  little  money  I  have  in 
bank,  my  share  in  the  mine,  my  three- 
quarters  of  the  patent — for  I  haA'e  just 
w^ritten  to  accept  the  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  tlie  quarter.  I'd  like  her  to  have 
some  money  to  go  on  Avitli.  You  will  at- 
tend to  all  these  things  for  me;  you  have 
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clone  so  mucli  for  me  already  that  I  feel  I 
have  a  liglit  to  make  this  last  request. 
This  is  a  long  letter, but  I  want  you  to  have 
my  last  words— my  last  dying  speech  and 
confession.  Don't  think  I  am  going  to  be 
hanged ;  a  man  who  is  born  to  be  drowned 
can  never  be  hanged;  and  I  am  going  to 
be  drowned  to-morrow.  I  don't  know 
how  or  when,  but  a  fall  fi'om  the  rocks  is 
an  easy  thing  to  accomplish,  and  the  river 
will  do  the  rest.  If  she  wishes  to  marry, 
I  had  best  take  myself  out  of  the  way  and 
leave  her  free.  After  all,  what  does  it 
matter  ?  Life  is  little  or  nothing — it  is  only 
a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring.  It  is 
brief,  my  lord — as  woman's  love.  I  am  in 
haste  to  be  about  my  business  and  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  The  prologue  has  lasted  too 
long;  it  is  time  for  the  real  play  to  begin, 
the  tragedy  of  time  and  eternity,  to  last 
Lintil  'the  curtain,  a  funeral  pall,  comes 
down  with  the  rush  of  a  storm.'  Poor 
Poe  Avas  right  for  once,  though  I  need  no 
angels  to  affirm  '  that  the  play  is  the 
tragedy,  Man,  and  its  hero  the  conqueror. 
Worm.'  We  shall  meet  again,  Uncle 
Larry,  and  until  that  meeting,  God  be 
with  you,  and  God  help  me! 

"  Ralph  Dexter." 

"Did  she  take  the  legacy?"  asked  Ru- 
dolph Vernon. 

"She  did  indeed,"  answered  Laugh  ton. 
"And  Sam  Sargent  organized  a  company 
for  working  the  patent,  and  floated  it  in 
London,  and  cleared  half  a  million  or 
more  out  of  it.  And  it  was  lucky  he  did, 
because  he  got  squeezed  badly  in  the 
Transcontinental  Telegraph  corner  last 
year,  and  Ralph  Dexter's  legacy  is  all  the 
Sargents  have  left  now."  ■ 

"So  she  actually  married  Sargent?" 
was  Mrs.  Vernon's  doleful  remark. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Laughton,  in  re- 
turn. "Ralph's  death  left  her  free  to 
marry  whom  she  x)leased." 

"Now  you  have  told  your  tale,  you 
have  proved  my  assertion,"  said  Rudolph 
Vernon.  "In  real  life  the  story  is  in- 
complete.   There  is  something  lacking." 

"She  will  be  punished  somehow,  never 
fear,"  was  Mrs.  Vernon's  cheerful  asser- 
tion. 

"I  think  the  punishment  has  begun  al- 
ready," said  Laughton.  "Indeed,  it  fol- 
lowed fast  upon  the  wrong-doing.  At 
first  I  fear  that  Ralph's  death  was  almost 
a  relief  to  her,  for  it  gave  her  the  free- 
dom she  wanted.    But  no  sooner  was  she 


married  than  she  began  to  tremble  at  her 
work.  With  all  her  money  she  could  not 
bribe  her  own  thoughts  to  let  her  alone. 
She  could  not  stab  her  own  conscience, 
and  kill  it  with  a  single  blow.  If  a  con- 
science must  be  murdered,  it  takes  a  lono* 
course  of  slow  poisoning  to  do  it.  Then 
one  day  there  came  a  reaction,  and  she 
suddenly  changed  her  mind,  and  refused  to 
believe  that  Ralph  was  dead.  She  thinks 
that  he  is  alive  and  near  her.  She  imagines 
that  he  watches  her,  and  sends  messages 
to  her  by  one  friend  and  another.  She  fan- 
cies at  times  that  he  hovers  about  her,  an 
impalpable  presence.  Then,  again,  he  be- 
comes a  tangible  entity,  a  living  person, 
and  she  declares  that  she  has  seen  him 
standing  before  her,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  her  eyes,  as  though  seeking  to  read 
the  secret  of  her  soul." 

"That's  Avliat  the  doctor  here  would 
call  a  curious  hallucination,"  said  Mr. 
Vernon . 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Uncle 
Larry,  doubtfully. 

"Why,  the  man's  dead,  isn't  he  ?"  ask- 
ed Mrs.  Vernon,  with  interest. 

"As  I  said  before,"  responded  Uncle 
Larry,'  "I  don't  know." 

"But  what  do  you  think  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  think," 
answered  Mr.  Laughton.  "Of  course  I 
thought  he  was  dead.  Yet  his  body  was 
never  found,  though  the  surve^ang  party 
searched  for  it  for  ten  days  or  more. 
When  I  heard  how  Mrs.  Sargent  felt  and 
what  she  fancied,  I  wondered  and  I  doubt- 
ed. Now  I  almost  think  I  have  seen  him 
once,  or  rather  twice." 

"When?" 

"Last  night." 

"Where?" 

"Here — in  Paris — at  the  Opera.  Once 
as  we  entered,  and  then,  again,  after  the 
third  act.  The  first  time  was  in  the  lob- 
by; we  stood  face  to  face.  If  the  man 
who  confronted  me  then  was  not  Ralph 
Dexter,  he  was  strangely  like  him.  I  had 
a  queer,  uncanny  shiver,  but  the  man 
looked  me  in  the  eye,  and  did  not  know 
me,  and  passed  on,  and  I  lost  sight  of 
him." 

"And  the  second  time  ?"  asked  Dr. 
Cheever,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part 
in  the  conversation,  although  he  had  list- 
ened most  attentively. 

"As  the  curtain  fell  on  the  third  act, 
I  looked  at  Mrs.  Sargent,  who  sat  by  tlie 
side  of  her  husband  in  a  box  to  the  right 
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of  us.  I  saw  in  her  eyes  a  look  of  hor- 
ror or  of  fear.  I  turned  my  head,  and 
there,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tlieatre, 
stood  the  same  man,  Ralph  Dexter,  or  his 
double.  He  was  gazing  intently  at  Mrs. 
Sargent.  I  looked  at  her  again,  and  I 
saw  her  whiten  and  fall  sicjeways.  Her 
husband  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  they 
left  the  box  at  once.  When  I  souglit  my 
dead  friend  again  he  was  gone." 

There  was  silence  after  Laugliton  stopped 
speaking.  Then  Rudolph  Vernon  remark- 
ed: "The  romance  of  real  life  is  better 
rounded  than  I  had  thought,  but  it  is  still 
incomplete  artistically.  There  is  more  be- 
hind these  facts,  and  to  evolve  this  unsub- 
stantial but  essential  something  is  the  duty 
of  the  literary  artist." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Dr.  Cheever,  slowly — 
"perhaps  a  physician  may  complete  the 
tale  as  well  as  an  author." 


"Why,  Richard,  what  do  you  know 
about  it?"  asked  his  sister. 

"Very  little,  indeed,  and  until  this 
morning  I  knew  even  less.  If  I  had  heard 
Mr.  Laughton's  story  yesterday,  I  could 
have  decided  more  promptly  and  more 
intelligently,  it  may  be,  but  my  decision 
would  have  been  the  same," 

"Were  you  called  in  to  attend  Mrs. 
Sargent  this  morning  ?"  asked  his  sister. 
"  Oh,  why  didn't  you  tell  us  before  ?" 

"I  should  not  tell  you  now  if  the  case 
were  not  hopeless.  I  could  not  go  to 
the  Salon  with  you  this  morning  because 
I  was  suddenly  summoned  to  join  two 
French  physicians  in  an  examination  of 
Mrs.  Sargent's  mental  condition.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  unfortunately; 
we  all  agreed ;  and  an  hour  before  I  join- 
ed you  here  I  signed  the  order  which  com- 
mitted her  to  an  asylum." 
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PART  I. 


LAND  hunger  is  so  general  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  natural  craving. 
Artificial  modes  of  life,  it  is  true,  can  de- 
stroy it,  but  it  is  apt  to  re-assert  itself  in 
later  generations.  To  tens  of  thousands 
of  bread-winners  in  cities  a  country  home 
is  the  dream  of  the  future,  the  crown  and 
reward  of  their  life  toil.  Increasing  num- 
bers are  taking  wdiat  Avould  seem  to  be 
the  wiser  course,  and  are  combining  rural 
pleasures  and  advantages  with  their  busi- 
ness. As  the  questions  of  rapid  transit 
are  solved,  the  welfare  of  children  will 
turn  the  scale  more  and  more  often  against 
the  conventional  city  house  or  flat.  A 
home  can  be  created  in  rented  dwellings 
and  apartments,  but  a  home  for  which  Ave 
have  the  deed,  a  cottage  surrounded  by 
trees,  flowers,  lawn,  and  garden,  is  the  re- 
fuge which  best  satisfies  the  heart.  By 
means  of  such  a  suburban  nook  we  can 
keep  up  our  relations  with  Nature  and  all 
her  varied  and  health-giving  life.  Tlie 
tired  man.  returning  from  business,  finds 
that  his  excited  brain  will  not  cease  to  act. 
He  can  enjoy  restoring  rest  in  the  complete 
diversion  of  his  thoughts;  he  can  think 
of  this  tree  or  that  plant,  and  how  he  can 
fill  to  advantage  unoccupied  spaces  with 
other  trees,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  If 


there  is  a  Jersey  cow  to  welcome  him  with 
her  placid  trust,  a  good  roadster  to  whin- 
ny for  an  airing,  and  a  flock  of  chickens 
to  clamor  about  his  feet  for  their  supper, 
his  jangling  nerves  will  be  quieted  in  spite 
of  all  the  bulls  and  bears  of  Wall  Street. 
Best  of  all,  he  Avill  see  that  his  children 
have  air  and  space  in  which  to  grow  nat- 
urally, healthfully.  His  fruit  trees  will 
testify  to  his  wisdom  in  providing  a  coun- 
try home.  For  instance,  he  will  observe 
that  if  sound  plums  are  left  in  contact 
with  stung  and  decaying  specimens,  they 
too  will  be  infected;  he  Avill  see  that  too 
close  crowding  renders  the  prospect  for 
good  fruit  doubtful ;  and,  by  natural  tran- 
sition of  thought,  will  be  glad  that  his  boys 
and  girls  are  not  shut  in  to  the  fortuitous 
associations  of  hallway  and  street. 

The  area  of  land  purchased  will  depend 
largely  on  the  desires  and  purse  of  the 
buyer,  but  about  one  acre  appears  to  satis- 
fy the  majority  of  people.  This  amount 
is  not  so  great  that  the  business  man  is 
burdened  with  care,  nor  is  its  limit  so  small 
that  he  is  cramped  and  thwarted  by  line 
fences.  If  lie  can  give  to  his  bit  of  Eden 
but  little  thought  and  money,  he  will  find 
that  an  acre  can  be  so  laid  out  as  to  entail 
comparatively  small  expense  in  either  the 
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one  or  the  otlicr;  if  he  has  the  time  and 
taste  to  make  the  land  his  play-ground 
as  well  as  that  of  his  children,  scope  is 
afforded  for  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
pleasing  labors  and  interesting  experi- 
ments. When  we  come  to  co-work  with 
Nature,  all  we  do  has  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  an  experiment.  The  labor  of 
the  year  is  a  game  of  skill,  into  which  also 
enter  the  fascinating  elements  of  apparent 
chance.  AVhat  a  tree,  a  flower,  or  vege- 
table bed  will  give  depends  chiefly  upon 
us,  yet  all  the  vicissitudes  of  dew,  rain, 
frost,  and  sun  have  their  part  in  the  re- 
sult. We  play  the  game  with  Nature,  and 
she  will  usually  let  us  win  if  we  are  not 
careless,  ignorant,  or  stupid.  She  keeps 
up  our  zest  by  never  permitting  the  game 
to  be  played  twice  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. We  can  no  more  carry  on  our  gar- 
den this  season  precisely  as  we  did  last 
year  than  a  captain  can  sail  his  ship  ex- 
actly as  he  did  on  the  preceding  voyage. 
A  country  home  makes  even  the  weather 
interesting,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
mercury  is  watched  with  scarcely  less  so- 
licitude than  the  mutations  of  the  market. 

In  this  paper  and  in  those  which  may 
ensue  I  merely  hope  to  make  some  useful 
suggestions  and  give  practical  advice — the 
result  of  experience,  my  own  and  others' 
— which  the  reader  can  carry  out  and 
modify  according  to  his  judgment. 

We  will  suppose  that  an  acre  has  been 
bought,  that  it  is  comparatively  level,  with 
nothing  of  especial  value  upon  it — in  brief, 
that  the  home  and  its  surroundings  are 
still  to  be  created. 

It  is  not  within  my  design  to  treat  of 
the  dwelling,  its  architecture,  etc.,  but  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  further  on  in 
regard  to  its  location.  Before  purchasing, 
the  most  careful  investigations  should  be 
made  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  region 
and  the  opportunities  for  thorough  drain- 
age. Having  bought  the  acre,  the  ques- 
tion of  removing  all  undue  accumulations 
of  water  on  or  beneath  the  surface  should 
be  attended  to  at  first.  The  dry  appear- 
ance of  the  soil  during  much  of  the  year 
may  be  misleading.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  equinoctial  storms  and 
melting  snows.  Superabundant  moisture 
at  every  period  should  have  channels  of 
immediate  escape,  for  moisture  in  excess  is 
an  injury  to  plant  as  well  as  to  family  life, 
while  thoroughly  and  quickly  drained 
land  endures  drought  far  better  than  that 
which  is  rendered  licavy  and  sour  by  wa- 


ter stagnating  beneath  the  surface.  Tile 
drains  are  usually  the  cheai3est  and  most 
effective,  but  if  there  are  stones  and  rocks 
upon  the  place,  they  can  be  utilized  and 
disposed  of  at  the  same  time  by  their  bur- 
ial in  ditches,  and  they  should  be  covered 
so  deeply  that  a  plough,  although  sunk  to 
the  beam,  can  pass  over  them.  Tiles  or 
the  top  of  a  stone  drain  should  be  at  least 
two  feet  below  the  surface.  If  the  ground 
of  the  acre  is  underlaid  with  a  porous  sub- 
soil, there  is  usually  an  adequate  natural 
drainage. 

Making  haste  slowly  is  often  the  quick- 
est way  to  desired  results.  It  is  the  usu- 
al method  to  erect  the  dwelling  first,  and 
afterward  to  subdue  and  enrich  the  ground 
gradually.  Tliis,  in  many  instances,  may 
prove  the  best  course,  but  when  it  is  prac- 
ticable, I  should  advise  that  buildinfr  be 
deferred  until  the  land  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  spaces  to  be  occupied  w^ith  the 
house  and  barn)  can  be  covered  with  a 
heavy  dressing  of  barn -yard  manure,  and 
that  this  be  ploughed  under  in  the  au- 
tumn. Such  general  enriching  of  the 
soil  may  seem  a  waste  in  view  of  the  car- 
riage drive  and  walks  yet  to  be  laid  out, 
but  this  will  not  prove  true.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  while  certain  parts  of 
the  place  are  to  be  kept  bare  of  surface 
vegetation,  they  nevertheless  will  form  a 
I)ortion  of  the  root  pasturage  of  the  shade 
and  fruit  trees.  The  land,  also,  can  be 
more  evenly  and  deeply  ploughed  before 
obstructions  are  placed  upon  it,  and  roots, 
pestiferous  weeds,  and  stones  removed  with 
greatest  economy.  Moreover,  the  good  in- 
itial enriching  is  capital,  hoarded  in  the 
soil,  to  start  with.  On  many  new  places 
I  have  seen  trees  and  plants  beginning  a 
feeble  and  uncertain  life,  barely  existing 
rather  than  growing,  because  their  roots 
found  the  soil  like  a  table  with  dishes  but 
without  food.  If  the  fertilizer  is  ploughed 
under  in  the  autumn,  again  mixed  vritli 
the  soil  by  a  second  ploughing  in  the 
spring,  it  will  be  decomposed  and  ready 
for  innnediate  use  by  every  rootlet  in  con- 
tact with  it.  Now,  as  farmers  say,  the 
"  land  is  in  good  heart,"  and  it  will  cheer 
its  owner's  heart  to  see  the  growth 
promptly  made  by  whatever  is  properly 
planted.  Instead  of  losing  time,  he  has 
gained  years.  Suppose  the  acre  to  have 
been  bought  in  September,  and  treated  as 
I  have  indicated,  it  is  ready  for  a  generous 
reception  of  plants  and  trees  the  following 
spring. 
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Possibly  at  the  time  of  purchase  the 
acre  may  be  covered  with  coarse  grass, 
weeds,  or  undergrowth  of  some  kind. 
In  this  case,  after  the  mitial  x^loughing, 
the  cultivation  for  a  season  of  some  such 
crop  as  corn  or  x^otatoes  may  be  of  great 
advantage  in  clearing  the  land,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  crop  would  partially  meet 
expenses.  If  the  aim  is  merely  to  subdue 
and  clean  the  land  as  quickly  as  possible, 
nothing  is  better  than  buckwheat,  sown 
thickly,  and  ploughed  under  just  as  it 
comes  into  blossom.  It  is  the  nature  of 
this  ramxmnt- growing  grain  to  kill  out 
everything  else  and  leave  the  soil  light 
and  mellow.  If  the  ground  is  encumber- 
ed with  many  stones  and  rocks,  the  ques- 
tion of  clearing  it  is  more  complicated. 
They  can  be  used,  and  often  sold  to  ad- 
vantage, for  building  purposes.  In  some 
instances  I  have  seen  laboring  men  clear 
the  most  unpromising  x)lots  of  ground  by 
burying  all  rocks  and  stones  deeply  be- 
neath the  surface — men,  too,  who  had  no 
other  time  for  the  task  except  the  brief 
hours  before  and  after  their  daily  toil. 

I  shall  give  no  distinct  x)lan  for  lay- 
ing out  the  ground.  The  taste  of  the 
owner,  or  more  x)robably  that  of  his  wife, 
will  now  come  into  play.  Their  ideas  also 
will  be  modified  by  many  local  circum- 
stances, as,  for  instance,  the  undulations 
of  the  land,  if  there  are  any,  proximity  to 
neighbors,  etc.  If  little  besides  shade  and 
lawn  is  desired,  this  fact  will  have  a  con- 
trolling influence;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  proprietor  wishes  to  make  his  acre  as 
productive  as  jiossible,  the  house  will  be 
built  nearer  the  street,  Avider  open  sj^ace 
will  be  left  for  the  garden,  and  fruit  trees 
will  x)redominate  over  those  grown  mere- 
ly for  shade  and  beauty.  There  are  few 
who  would  care  to  follow  a  x^lan  which 
many  others  had  ado^Dted.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  the  natural  wish  of  x^ersons  of 
taste  to  impart  something  of  their  own  in- 
dividuality to  their  rural  home,  and  the  ef- 
fort to  do  this  would  afford  much  agreeable 
occupation.  Plates  giving  the  elevation 
and  arrangement  of  country  homes  can 
be  studied  by  the  evening  lamx>,  visits  to 
places  noted  for  their  beauty,  simplicity, 
and  good  taste  will  afford  motives  for 
many  a  breezy  drive,  while  useful  sug- 
gestions from  what  had  been  accomx^lish- 
ed  by  others  may  repay  for  an  extended 
journey.  Such  observations  and  study 
will  cost  little  more  than  an  agreeable  ex- 
penditure of  time,  and  surely  a  home  is 


Avortli  careful  thought.  It  then  truly  be- 
comes your  home;  something  that  you 
have  evolved  with  loving  effort. 

We  will  sux^pose  that  it  is  early  spring, 
that  the  ground  has  received  its  second 
X)lougliing,  and  that  the  carriage  drive 
and  the  main  walks  have  been  marked 
out  on  x^ax^er,  or,  better  still,  on  a  careful- 
ly considered  max).  There  is  now  so  much 
to  do  that  one  is  almost  bewildered,  and 
the  old  saying,  "  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day,"  is  a  good  thing  to  remember.  An 
ordinary  succession  of  labor  will  bring 
beauty  and  comfort  in  good  time,  esx)ecial- 
ly  if  essential  or  foundation  labors  are 
first  well  x^erformed.  Few  things  will 
prove  more  satisfactory  than  dry,  hard, 
smooth  carriage  roads  and  walks.  These, 
with  their  curves,  can  be  carefully  staked 
out,  the  surface  earth  between  the  stakes 
to  the  dex^tli  of  four  or  five  inches  carted 
to  the  rear  of  the  x^lace  near  the  stable,  or 
the  place  where  the  stable  is  to  be.  Of 
the  value  of  this  surface  soil  we  will  sx)eak 
X^resently,  and  will  remark  in  passing  that 
it  is  amply  worth  the  trouble  of  saving. 
Its  removal  leaves  the  beds  of  the  drive- 
way and  walks  dex^ressed  several  inches 
below  the  surrounding  surface.  Fill  these 
shallow  excavations  with  little  stones,  the 
larger  in  the  bottom,  the  smaller  on  top, 
and  cover  all  with  gravel.  You  now 
have  roads  and  walks  that  will  be  dry  and 
hard  even  in  oozy  March,  and  you  can 
stroll  about  your  x^lace  tbe  moment  the 
heaviest  shower  is  over.  The  greater  first 
cost  will  be  more  than  made  good  by  the 
fact  that  scarcely  a  weed  can  start  or  grow 
on  pathways  thus  treated.  All  they  will 
need  is  an  occasional  rounding  up  and 
smoothing  with  a  rake. 

While  this  labor  is  going  on  you  can 
begin  the  planting  of  trees.  To  this  task 
I  would  earnestly  ask  careful  attention. 
Your  house  can  be  built  in  a  summer,  but 
it  requires  a  good  \)iXYi  of  a  century  to 
build  the  best  trees  into  anything  like  per- 
fection. The  usual  tendency  is  to  x)lant 
much  too  closely.  Ohserve  well-devel- 
ox^ed  trees,  and  see  how  wide  a  space  they 
require.  There  is  naturally  an  eager  wish 
for  shade  as  soon  as  x^ossible,  and  a  desire 
to  banish  from  surroundings  an  aspect  of 
bareness.  These  purposes  can,  it  is  true, 
often  be  accomplished  by  setting  out  more 
trees  at  first  than  could  mature,  and  by  tak- 
ing out  one  and  another  from  time  to  time 
when  they  begin  to  interfere  with  each 
other's  growth.     One  symmetrical,  noble 
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tree,  however,  is  certainly  worth  more 
than  a  dozen  distorted,  misshapen  speci- 
mens. If  given  space,  every  kind  of  tree 
and  shrub  will  develop  its  own  individu- 
ality, and  herein  lies  one  of  their  greatest 
charms.  If  the  oak  typifies  manhood,  the 
drooping  elm  is  equally  suggestive  of  fem- 
inine grace,  while  the  sugar-maple,  x)^"od- 
igal  of  its  rich  juices,  tasselled  bloom,  and 
winged  seeds,  reminds  us  of  wholesome, 
cheerful  natures.  Even  v^lien  dying,  its 
foliage  takes  on  the  earliest  and  richest 
hues  of  autumn. 

The  trees  about  our  door  become  in  a 
sense  our  companions.  They  appeal  to 
the  eye,  fancy,  and  feelings  of  different 
people  differently.  Therefore  I  shall  leave 
the  choice  of  arboreal  associates  to  those 
who  are  to  plant  them — a  choice  best 
guided  by  observation  of  trees.  Why 
should  you  not  plant  those  you  like  the 
best,  those  which  are  the  most  congenial  ? 

A  few  suggestions,  however,  may  be  use- 
ful. I  would  advise  the  reader  not  to  be 
in  too  great  haste  to  fill  up  his  grounds. 
While  there  are  trees  to  whicli  his  choice 
reverts  almost  instantly,  there  are  j^rob- 
ably  many  other  beautiful  varieties  with 
which  he  is  not  acquainted.  If  he  has 
kept  space  for  the  planting  of  something 
new  every  spring  and  fall,  he  has  done 
much  to  preserve  his  zest  in  his  rural  sur- 
roundings, and  to  give  a  ^oleasing  direction 
to  his  summer  observation.  He  is  ever  on 
the  alert  to  discover  trees  and  shrubs  that 
satisfy  his  taste. 

When  preparing  these  papers  I  visited 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  at  Ridge- 
wood,  New  Jersey,  and  for  an  hour  or 
two  I  broke  the  tenth  commandment  in 
spite  of  myself.  I  was  surrounded  by 
trees  from  almost  every  portion  of  the 
northern  temperate  zone,  from  Oregon  to 
Japan ;  and  in  Mr.  Fuller  I  had  a  guide 
whose  sympathy  with  his  arboreal  pets 
was  only  equalled  by  his  knowledge  of 
their  characteristics.  All  who  love  trees 
should  possess  his  book,  entitled  Practical 
Forestry.  If  it  could  only  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  law-makers,  and  they  com- 
pelled to  learn  much  of  its  contents  by 
heart,  they  would  cease  to  be  more  or  less 
conscious  traitors  to  their  country  in  al- 
lowing the  destruction  of  forests. 

Japan  appears  to  be  doing  as  much  to 
adorn  our  lawns  and  gardens  as  our  draw- 
ing-rooms, and  from  this  and  other  for- 
eign lands  much  that  is  beautiful  or  cu- 
rious is  coming  annually  to  our  shores. 


At  the  same  time  I  was  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Fuller's  appreciation  of  our 
native  trees.    In  few  instances  would  we  i 
have  to  go  far  from  home  to  find  nearly  | 
all  that  we  wanted  in  beautiful  variety — 
maples,  dogwoods,  scarlet  and  chestnut 
oaks,  the  liquidambar,  the  whitew^ood  or  I 
tulip  tree,  white  birch,  and  hornbeam,  or 
the  hop-tree,  not  to  speak  of  the  ever-  i 
greens  and  shrubs  indigenous  to  our  for-  || 
ests.    Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  persimmon,  so  well  remembered 
by  old  campaigners  in  Virginia,  will  grow 
readily  in  this  latitude.    There  are  forests 
of  this  tree  around  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
and  it  has  been  known  to  endure  twenty- 
seven  degrees  below  zero.    It  is  a  hand- 
some tree  at  any  season,  and  its  fruit  in 
November  caused  much  straggling  from 
our  line  of  march  in  the  South.  Then 
there  is  our  clean-boled,  graceful  beech, 
whose  smooth  white  bark  has  received  so 
many  tender  confidences. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  beech, 
whicli  also  lies  against  the  white  oak — it 
does  not  drop  its  leaves  within  the  space 
of  a  few  autumn  days.  Tlie  bleaclied  fo- 
liage is  falling  all  winter  long,  thus  giv- 
ing the  ground  near  an  untidy  aspect. 
With  some,  the  question  of  absolute  neat- 
ness is  paramount ;  with  others,  leaves  are 
clean  dirt,  and  their  rustle  in  the  wind 
does  not  cease  to  be  music  even  after  they 
have  fallen. 

In  gratifying  our  taste  for  native  trees 
we  need  not  confine  ourselves  to  those  in- 
digenous to  our  own  locality.  From  the 
nurseries  we  can  obtain  specimens  that 
beautify  other  regions  of  our  broad  land, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Kentucky  yellow- 
wood,  the  papaw,  the  Judas-tree,  and,  in 
the  latitude  of  New  Jersey  and  south- 
ward, the  holly. 

In  many  instances  the  purchaser  of  the 
acre  may  find  a  lasting  pleasure  in  devel- 
oping a  specialty.  He  may  desire  to  gath- 
er about  him  all  the  drooping  or  w^eeping 
trees  that  will  grow  in  his  latitude,  or  he 
may  choose  to  turn  his  acre  largely  into 
a  nut  orchard,  and  delight  his  children 
with  a  liar  vest  which  they  will  gather 
all  the  zest  of  the  frisky  red  squirrel. 
If  one  could  succeed  in  obtaining  a  bear- 
ing tree  of  Hale's  paper-shell  hickory-nut, 
he  would  have  a  prize  indeed. 

In  passing  from  this  subject  of  choice 
in  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  I  would 
suggest,  in  addition  to  visits  to  woods  and 
copse,  to  the  well-ornamented  places  of 
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men  who  have  long  gratified  a  fine  taste 
ill  tliis  respect,  that  tlie  reader  also  make 
time  to  see  occasionally  a  nursery  like  that 
of  S.  B.  Parsons  and  Co.,  at  Flushing, 
New  York.  Tliere  is  no  teaching  like 
that  of  the  eyes,  and  the  amateur  who 
would  do  a  bit  of  landscape  gardening 
about  his  own  home  learns  what  he  would 
like  and  what  he  can  do  by  seeing  shrubs 
and  trees  in  their  various  stages  of  growth 
and  beauty. 

As  a  rule,  I  have  not  much  sympathy 
with  the  effort  to  set  out  large  trees  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  shade  more  quickly. 
The  trees  have  to  be  trimmed  up  and  cut 
back  so  greatly  that  their  symmetr}^  is 
often  destroyed.  They  are  also  apt  to  be 
checked  in  their  growth  so  seriously  by 
such  removal  that  a  slender  sai^ling, 
planted  at  the  same  time,  overtakes  and 
passes  them.  I  prefer  a  young  tree, 
straight-stemmed,  healthy,  and  typical  of 
its  species  or  variety.  Still,  when  large 
trees  can  be  removed  in  winter  with  a  great 
ball  of  frozen  eartli  that  insures  the  pre- 
servation of  the  fibrous  roots,  much  time 
can  be  saved.  It  should  ever  be  remem- 
bered that  prompt,  rapid  growth  of  the 
transplanted  tree  depends  on  two  things — 
plenty  of  small  fibrous  roots,  and  a  fertile 
soil  to  receive  them.  It  usually  happens 
that  the  purchaser  employs  a  local  citizen 
to  aid  in  putting  his  ground  in  order.  In 
every  rural  neighborhood  there  are  smart 
men:  smart  is  the  proper  adjective,  for 
they  are  neither  sagacious  nor  trust- 
worthy, and  there  is  ever  a  dismal  hiatus 
between  their  promises  and  performance. 
Such  men  lie  in  wait  for  new-comers,  to 
take  advantage  of  their  inexperience  and 
necessary  absence.  They  will  assure  their 
confiding  employers  that  they  are  beyond 
learning  anything  new  in  the  planting  of 
trees — w^iich  is  true,  in  a  sinister  sense. 
Tliey  wdll  leave  roots  exposed  to  sun  and 
wind;  in  brief,  pay  no  more  attention  to 
them  than  a  baby-farmer  w^ould  bestow 
on  an  infant's  appetite,  and  then,  wdien 
convenient,  thrust  them  into  a  hole  scarce- 
ly large  enough  for  a  post.  They  expect 
to  receive  their  money  long  before  the  dis- 
honest character  of  their  work  can  be  dis- 
covered. The  number  of  trees  which  this 
class  of  men  have  dwarfed  or  killed  out- 
right would  make  a  forest.  The  result  of 
a  well-meaning  yet  ignorant  man's  work 
might  be  equally  unsatisfactory.  There- 
fore the  purchaser  of  the  acre  should  know 
how  a  tree  should  be  planted,  and  see  to 


it  himself,  or  he  should  by  careful  inquiry 
select  a  man  for  the  taslv  who  could  bring 
testimonials  from  those  to  whom  he  had 
rendered  like  services  in  the  past. 

The  hole  destined  to  receive  a  shade  or 
fruit  tree  should  be  at  least  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  two  feet  deep.  It  then 
should  be  partially  filled  with  good  sur- 
face soil,  upon  which  the  tree  should 
stand,  so  that  its  roots  could  extend  nat- 
urally according  to  their  original  growth. 
Good  fine  loam  should  be  sifted  through 
and  over  them,  and  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  decay- 
ing matter  or  coarse,  un fermented  ma- 
nure. The  tree  should  be  set  as  deeply  in 
the  soil  as  it  stood  wiien  first  taken  up. 
As  the  earth  is  thrown  gently  through 
and  over  the  roots  it  should  be  packed 
lightly  against  them  with  the  foot,  and 
water,  should  the  season  be  rather  dry  and 
warm,  poured  in  from  time  to  time  to  set- 
tle the  fine  soil  about  them.  The  surface 
should  be  levelled  at  last  with  a  slight  dip 
toward  the  tree,  so  that  spring  and  sum- 
mer rains  may  be  retained  directly  about 
the  roots.  Then  a  mulch  of  coarse  ma- 
nure is  helpful,  for  it  keeps  the  surface 
moist,  and  its  richness  will  reach  the  roots 
gradually  in  a  diluted  form.  A  mulch  of 
straw,  leaves,  or  coarse  hay  is  better  than 
none  at  all.  After  being  planted,  three 
stout  stakes  should  be  inserted  firmly  in 
the  eartli  at  the  three  points  of  a  triangle, 
the  tree  being  its  centre.  Then  by  a  rope 
of  straw  or  some  soft  material  the  tree 
should  be  braced  firmly  between  the  pro- 
tecting stakes,  and  thus  it  is  kept  from 
being  whipped  around  by  the  wdnd. 
Should  periods  of  drought  ensue  during 
the  growing  season,  it  would  be  well  to 
rake  the  mulch  one  side,  and  saturate  the 
ground  around  the  young  tree  with  an 
abundance  of  water,  and  the  mulch  after- 
ward spread  as  before.  Such  watering  is 
often  essential,  and  it  should  be  thorough. 

Speaking  of  trees,  it  may  so  happen 
that  the  acre  is  already  in  forest.  Then, 
indeed,  there  should  be  careful  discrimina- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  axe.  It  may  be  said 
that  a  fine  tree  is  in  the  way  of  the  dwell- 
ing. Perhaps  the  proposed  dwelling  is  in 
the  way  of  the  tree.  In  England  the 
w^ork  of  "  groving,"  or  thinning  out  trees, 
is  carried  to  the  perfection  of  a  fine  art. 
One  shudders  at  the  havoc  which  might 
be  made  by  a  stolid  laborer.  Indeed,  to 
nearly  all  who  could  be  employed  in  pre- 
paring a  Avooded  acre  for  habitation,  a 
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tree  would  be  looked  upon  as  little  more 
than  so  much  cord-wood  or  lumber. 

The  coniferae  should  not  be  neglected. 
They  are  always  beautiful,  easily  man- 
aged, and  by  means  of  them  beautiful  ef- 
fects can  be  created  within  comparative- 
ly small  space.  On  Mr,  Fuller's  grounds 
I  saw  what  might  be  fittingly  termed  a 
small  x^arterre  of  dwarf  evergreens,  some 
of  which  were  twenty-five  years  old. 

What  I  have  said  about  forming  the  ac- 
quaintance of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
before  planting  to  any  great  extent,  ap- 
plies with  even  greater  force  to  the  ever- 
green family.  There  is  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful variety  from  which  to  choose,  and  I 
would  suo'or-est  that  the  choice  be  made 
chiefly  from  the  dwarf -growing  kinds, 
since  the  space  of  one  acre  is  too  limited 
for  much  indulgence  in  Norway  spruces, 
the  firs,  or  pines.  An  hour  with  a  note- 
book spent  in  grounds  like  those  of  Mr. 
Fuller  would  do  more  in  aiding  a  satis- 
factory selection  than  years  of  reading. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
many  beautiful  evergreens,  especially 
those  of  foreign  origin,  are  but  half  hardy. 
The  amateur  may  find  that  after  an  ex- 
ceptionally severe  winter  some  lovely 
specimen,  which  has  grown  to  fill  a  large 
space  in  his  heart,  as  well  as  on  his  acre, 
has  been  killed.  There  is  an  ample  choice 
from  entirely  hardy  varieties  for  every 
locality,  and  these,  by  careful  inquiry  of 
trustworthy  nurserymen,  should  be  ob- 
tained. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
few  evergreens  will  thrive  in  a  wet,  heavy 
soil.  If  nature  has  not  provided  thorough 
drainage  by  means  of  a  porous  subsoil,  the 
work  must  be  done  artificially.  As  a  rule, 
light  but  not  poor  soils,  and  warm  ex- 
posures, are  best  adapted  to  this  genus  of 
trees, 

I  think  that  all  authorities  agree  sub- 
stantially that  spring  in  our  climate  is 
the  best  time  for  the  transplanting  of 
evergreens,  but  they  differ  between  ear- 
ly and  advanced  spring.  The  late  Mr, 
A.  J.  Downing  preferred  early  spring; 
that  is,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  and  the 
ground  dry  enough  to  crumble  freely. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  indorses  this  opinion. 
Mr.  Josiah  Hoopes,  author  of  a  valuable 
work  entitled  llie  Book  of  Evergreens, 
advises  that  transplanting  bo  deferred  to 
later  spring,  when  the  young  trees  are 
just  beginning  their  season's  growth,  and 
this  view  has  the  approval  of  Hon.  Mar- 


shall P.  Wilder  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons, 
Jun.,  Superintendent  of  City  Parks.  Abun- 
dant success  is  undoubtedly  achieved  at 
both  seasons;  but  should  a  hot,  dry  period 
ensue  after  the  later  planting — early  May, 
for  instance — only  abundant  watering  and 
diligent  mulching  will  save  the  trees. 

It  should  be  carefully  remembered  that 
the  evergreen  families  do  not  possess  the 
vitality  of  deciduous  trees,  and  are  more 
easily  injured  or  killed  by  removal.  The 
roots  of  the  former  are  more  sensitive  to 
exposure  to  dry  air  and  to  sunlight,  and 
much  more  certainty  of  life  and  growth 
is  secured  if  the  transfer  can  be  accom- 
plished in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather.  The 
roots  should  never  be  permitted  to  become 
dry,  and  it  is  well  also  to  sprinkle  the 
foliage  at  the  time  of  planting.  More- 
over, do  not  permit  careless  workmen  to 
save  a  few  minutes  in  the  digging  of  the 
trees.  Every  fibrous  root  that  can  be 
X^reserved  intact  is  a  x)romise  of  life  and 
vigor.  If  a  nursery-man  should  send  me 
an  assortment  of  evergreens  with  only  the 
large  woody  roots  left,  I  should  refuse  to 
receive  the  trees. 

What  I  have  said  in  opposition  to  the 
transj^lanting  of  large  trees  apjDlies  Avith 
greater  force  to  evergreens.  Mr.  Hoopes 
writes:  "An  error  into  which  many  un- 
practiced  i;)lanters  frequently  fall  is  that 
of  xDlanting  large  trees,  and  it  is  one  which 
we  consider  opposed  to  sound  common- 
sense.  We  are  aware  that  the  owner  of 
every  new  place  is  anxious  to  produce 
what  is  usually  known  as  an  immediate 
effect,  and  therefore  he  proceeds  to  plant 
large  evergreens,  covering  his  grounds 
with  great  unsightly  trees.  In  almost 
every  case  of  this  kind  the  lower  limbs 
are  apt  to  die,  and  thus  greatly  disfigure 
the  symmetry  of  the  trees.  Young,  healthy 
plants,  when  carefully  taken  uj)  and  as 
prox^erly  replanted,  are  never  subject  to 
this  disfigurement,  and  are  almost  certain 
to  form  handsome  specimens." 

^Any  one  who  has  seen  the  beautiful 
l^yramids,  cones,  and  mounds  of  green 
into  which  so  many  varieties  develop, 
if  xoermitted  to  grow  according  to  the  laws 
of  their  being,  should  not  be  induced  to 
X^urcliase  old  and  large  trees  which  nurs- 
ery-men are  often  anxious  to  part  with 
before  they  become  utterly  unsalable. 

When  the  evergreens  reach  the  acre, 
X^lant  them  with  the  same  care  and  on  the 
same  general  x^rinciples  indicated  for  oth- 
er trees.   Let  the  soil  be  mellow  and  good. 
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Mulch,  at  once,  and  water  abundantly  the 
first  summer  during- dry  periods.  Be  sure 
that  the  trees  are  not  set  any  deeper  in  the 
ground  than  they  stood  before  removal. 
If  the  soil  of  the  acre  is  heavy  or  poor,  go 
to  the  road-side  or  some  old  pasture  and 
find  rich  light  soil  with  which  to  fill  in 
around  the  roots.  If  no  soil  can  be  found 
without  a  large  proportion  of  clay,  the 
addition  of  a  little  sand,  thoroughly  mix- 
ed through  it,  is  beneficial.  The  hole 
should  be  ample  in  size,  so  that  the  roots 
can  be  spread  out  according  to  their  natu- 
ral bent.  If  the  ground,  after  planting, 
needs  enriching,  spread  the  fertilizer 
around  the  trees,  not  against  them,  and  on 
the  surface  only.  Never  put  manure  on 
or  very  near  the  roots. 

Very  pretty  and  useful  purposes  can 
often  be  served  by  the  employment  of 
certain  kinds  of  evergreens  as  hedges.  I 
do  not  like  the  arbitrary  and  stiff  divisions 
of  a  small  place  which  I  have  often  seen. 
They  take  away  the  sense  of  roominess, 
and  destroy  the  possibility  of  pretty  little 
vistas,  but  when  used  judiciously  as  screens 
they  combine  much  beauty  with  utility. 
As  part  of  line  fences  they  are  often  emi- 
nently satisfactory,  shutting  out  prying 
eyes  and  inclosing  the  home  within  walls 
of  living  green.  The  strong  -  growing 
pines  and  Norway  spruce  are  better  adapt- 
ed to  large  estates  than  to  the  area  of  an 
acre.  Therefore  we  would  advise  the  em- 
ployment of  the  American  arbor  vitse  and 
of  hemlock.  The  hedge  of  the  latter  ev- 
ergreen on  Mr.  Fuller's  place  formed  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  symmetrical 
walls  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  so  smooth, 
even,  and  impervious  that  in  the  distance 
it  appeared  like  solid  emerald. 


The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  a  hedge  by  deep  ploughing  or  by 
digging;  tlie  trees  should  be  small,  young, 
of  even  height  and  size,  and  they  should 
be  planted  carefully  in  line,  according 
to  the  directions  already  given  for  a  sin- 
gle specimen;  the  ground  on  each  side 
mulched  and  kept  moist  during  the  first 
summer.  In  the  autumn,  rake  the  mulch 
away  and  top-dress  the  soil  on  both  sides 
for  the  space  of  two  or  three  feet  out- 
ward from  the  stems  with  well-decayed 
manure.  This  protects  the  roots  and  in- 
sures a  vigorous  growth  the  coming  sea- 
son. Allow  no  weeds  or  even  grass  to 
encroach  on  the  young  hedge  until  it  is 
strong  and  established.  For  the  first  year 
no  trimming  will  be  necessary  beyond  cut- 
ting back  an  occasional  branch  or  top  that 
is  growing  stronger  than  the  others,  and 
this  should  be  done  in  early  October. 
During  the  second  season  the  plants  should 
grow  much  more  strongly,  and  now  the 
shears  are  needed  in  summer.  Some 
branches  and  top  shoots  will  push  far  be- 
yond the  others.  They  should  be  cut 
back  evenly  and  in  accordance  with  the 
shape  the  hedge  is  to  take.  The  pyramidal 
form  appears  to  me  to  be  the  one  most 
in  harmony  with  nature.  In  October,  the 
hedge  should  receive  its  final  shearing 
for  the  year,  and  if  there  is  an  apparent 
deficiency  of  vigor,  the  ground  on  both 
sides  should  receive  another  top-dressing 
after  removing  the  summer  mulch.  As 
the  hedge  grows  older  and  stronger,  the 
principal  shearing  will  be  done  in  early 
summer,  as  this  checks  growth  and  causes 
the  close,  dense  interlacing  of  branches 
and  formation  of  foliage  wherein  the  beau- 
ty and  usefulness  of  the  hedge  consist. 


(Biiitur'ii  (lEiisi)  Cljiiir. 


THE  New  England  Society  in  New  York 
was  organized  eighty-one  years  ago,  and 
for  many  years  it  has  celebrated  the  rigor  and 
"Want  of  the  famous  landing  at  Plymouth  with 
the  most  sumptuous  feast.  All  the  i)lanets 
and  fixed  stars  and  wayward  meteors  of  New 
England  political  and  professional  and  liter- 
ary and  official  greatness  and  eloquence  have 
risen  above  the  liorizon  of  that  noted  table, 
and  have  illuminated  the  heroic  story  of  New 
Enghmd  life  and  illustrated  the  qualities  of 
New  England  leadersliip.  Once  !i  year  New 
York  has  been  invite<l  to  liear  of  the  glory  a"c 
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which  she  smiles  and  of  the  virtue  which  she 
denies. 

"New  England  has  much  to  be  proud  of." 
said  a  New-Yorker  jealous  of  the  honor  of  his 
State,  "  but  it  is  remarkable  that  she  should 
choose  to  praise  the  Puritan  for  the  very  virtue 
that  he  scorned — the  love  of  religious  liberty." 
The  same  sharp  commentator  said  that  he  ob- 
served that  the  New-Englander  i)raised  New 
England  with  a  fervor  that  increased  with  dis- 
tance from  her  borders.  But  these  pleasant 
giljes  do  not  disturb  the  American  whose  feet 
are  planted  upon  Plymouth  Rock.  Great 
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patience,  he  thinks,  may  be  necessary  witli 
those  "svhose  feet  stand  upon  a  less  firm  foun- 
dation. 

"  No,"  sweetly  replies  the  Yankee  to  the 
Knickerbocker,  "  you  were  not  spruno^  from 
New  England.  But  cheer  up ;  New  York  is 
next  to  it.  From  the  field  of  Saratoga  you 
can  see  the  Green  Mountains,  and  the  great 
city  itself  is  not  very  far  from  the  Connecticut 
line.  You  observe,  my  friend,  that  even  New 
York  is  not  without  its  consolations.  It  is 
near  New  England."  Tliis  comfort  is  the  more 
soothing  because  it  is  administered  by  the 
New-Englander  who  has  come  to  live  in  New 
York.  His  coming  is  in  itself  obviously  an 
act  of  benevolence.  He  will  not  selfishly  keep 
New  England  to  himself,  but  he  shares  it  with 
the  hiipless  Knickerbocker,  He  overflows 
upon  him,  as  it  were,  with  New  England,  and 
reminds  him  of  his  blessings.  It  is  a  benevo- 
lence which  must  stir  the  Knickerbocker  heart 
with  gratitude. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  Yankee  festival 
in  New  York  which  is  not  always  remembered, 
but  which  is  very  interesting  and  significant. 
It  is  an  illustration  of  the  tradition  and  the 
habit  which  constitute  both  the  peculiarity 
and  the  strength  of  our  political  system.  It 
is  a  manifestation  alike  of  the  strength  of  lo- 
cal feeling  and  of  national  pride.  The  tie 
that  binds  the  New-Englander  to  New  Eng- 
land is  wrought  of  association  and  pride  and 
sympathy,  and,  like  all  local  ties,  of  mystery. 
It  is  strong  and  imperishable,  and  yet  it  does 
not  weaken  the  other  tie  to  the  nation.  He 
does  not  assert  one  against  the  other,  as  he 
does  not  care  to  distinguish  his  love  of  wife 
and  child.  The  New  England  dinner  in  New" 
York  has  been  always  a  tribute  of  tender  rev- 
erence to  that  part  of  the  country.  But  it  has 
lieen  ahvays,  also,  a  very  well-spring  of  love 
and  loyalty  toward  the  Union. 

To  sit  at  that  table  is  to  understand  the  dual 
bond  of  the  American.  It  is  a  feast  which  at 
once  renews  liis  local  fidelity  and  refreshes  his 
patriotism.  He  rises  a  prouder  New-Eng- 
lander and  also  a  prouder  American.  In  cele- 
Itrating  the  one  he  extols  the  other,  and  in  de- 
fending either  he  strengthens  both.  But  tlie 
dinner  is  not  always  composed  of  praise  and 
pudding.  The  old  skull  which  was  placed 
upon  the  royal  table  to  remind  tlie  king  that 
even  he  was  mortal  is  sometimes  deftly  laid 
by  the  Yankee's  plate  in  the  s})eech  of  the  aft- 
er-dinner orator.  The  M  arning  sti'ain  startles 
the  careless  reveller,  who  sup])oses  tiiat  lie 
has  discharged  the  whole  duty  of  man  in 
being  born  a  New-Englander,  like  a  sudden 
mene,  meiic,  blazing  upon  the  pretty  panelling 
of  Delmonico's  larger  hall. 

This  year  it  was  the  Reverend  Doctor  John 
Knox — that  is  to  say,  Dr,  Paxton — whose  elo- 
quence shook  the  roses  of  the  garlanded 
guests,  and  filled  them  with  wonder  as  if  they 
had  been  Queen  Mary's  careless  maids  of  honor. 
He  said  in  effect  that  it  might  l)e  well  to  con- 
sider whether  Plymouth  Rock  was  not  chan- 


ging from  granite  to  sugar,  whether  the  virtues 
of  the  Puritan  were  not  disappearing  with  his 
grimness,  and  whether,  instead  of  the  defier  of 
popes,  and  challenger  of  kings,  and  tamer  of 
a  continental  wilderness,  and  sturdy  founder 
of  a  free  republic,  we  had  not  now  a  money- 
getter,  an  OBsthete,  a  dude,  and  a  dandy. 

This  M'as  certainly  a  pretty  serious  ques- 
tion. The  tone  of  the  speech  was  that  of  the 
traditional  Puritan,  jealous  of  all  pomps  and 
vanities,  and  suspecting  pleasure  to  be  only  a 
treacherous  snare.  The  question,  moreover, 
seemed  to  have  a  certain  pertinence  amid  the 
luxurious  circumstance  of  the  feast.  The  rev- 
erend doctor  put  his  point  strongly  and  epi- 
grammatically  and  eloquently.  The  guests 
listened  and  loudly  applauded.  The  stern 
old  "  man  of  God"  was  drawn  boldly  by  the 
orator  as  the  man  to  whom  life  was  too  sober 
for  a  smile,  and  who  was  too  tenaciously  fixed 
upon  a  great  and  beneficent  j^urpose  to  humor 
finical  whims  about  small  objections  and  ob- 
structions. 

The  tone  of  the  question  was  not  unlike  that 
of  Senator  Frye  at  the  Brooklyn  dinner  on  the 
})revious  evening,  who  implied  that  he  sus- 
pected that  we  were  inclined  to  be  too  meal}'- 
niouthed  about  the  late  war.  But  as  the  very 
circumstances  of  the  dinner  replied  conclu- 
sively to  the  implication  of  the  Senator,  so  do 
the  facts  seem  to  answer  the  New  York  ques- 
tion. •  The  Brooklyn  dinner  was  distinguished 
by  nothing  so  much  as  the  universal  and  aflTec- 
tionate  tribute  to  Grant  as  a  true  patriot.  The 
sincerity  of  the  sentiment  and  the  warmth  of 
its  expression  showed  how  deep  and  strong 
is  the  patriotic  feeling  for  the  cause  wliich 
Grant  represents.  And  it  was  still  more  sig- 
nificant because  haj)pily  Grant  represents  also 
the  fraternal  spirit  upon  which  alone  a  genu- 
ine Union  can  rest.  There  was  no  forgetful- 
ness,  as  the  Senator  implied,  but  there  was  a 
remembrance  of  something  else  than  battle^ 
fields  and  fighting. 

In  somewhat  the  same  way  our  history  seems 
to  answer  the  same  doubt  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  Puritan.  Certainly  he  survives.  Even 
his  intolerance  and  narrowness  are  not  gone, 
while  his  great  qualities  happily  endure.  The 
story  of  the  last  half-century  in  this  country 
is  not  that  of  a  decadent  nation  in  any  part 
of  it.  It  is  the  story  of  the  conscience  and 
courage  and  clear  intelligence  that  in  another 
country  and  under  other  conditions  made  Puri- 
tan England.  And  in  its  later  part  it  is  the 
tale  of  such  national  reunion  after  discord  and 
civil  war  as  no  other  age  or  country  ever  saw. 
Even  the  poor  dude,  whom  the  "man  of  God" 
might  be  supposed  to  regard  as  a  brainless  hu- 
man butterfly,  is  oft(M\  made  to  serve  as  a  word 
of  contem])t  in  angry  contests  for  one  of  the 
most  positive  of  Puritan  qualities — resolute  ad- 
hesion to  individual  conviction. 

If  Carver  and  Brewster  and  Bradford  and 
Winslow"  should  look  in  upon  a  New  England 
dinner  of  to-day,  they  would  not  stand  like  the 
sad  and  rebuking  figures  of  the  old  Romans 
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in  Couture's  picture  of  the  "  Decadence  of 
Rome,"  but  with  the  cheerful  welcome  of 
great-hearted  men*  who,  in  anotlier  costume 
and  under  changed  conditions,  recognized 
and  blessed  their  own  children. 


A  late  telegram  from  England  stated  that 
the  cohesion  of  the  Liberal  party  in  that  coun- 
try depended  npon  Mr.  Gladstone's  declara- 
tion of  his  views.  How  much  may  depend 
upon  the  cohesion  of  that  party  every  student 
of  public  affairs  will  answer  for  himself  But 
the  fact  of  the  ascendency  of  one  man  without 
office,  or  any  but  intellectual  and  moral  forces 
at  his  command,  is  a  suggestive  comment  upon 
the  assertion  which  we  were  recently  consid- 
ering, that  no  particular  man  is  of  importance, 
and  that  the  currents  of  tendency  take  no  ac- 
count of  individuals. 

The  loiterer  along  the  crowded  highway  of 
a  great  city  must  often  think  of  tlie  apparent 
truthfulness  of  the  saying  that  any  man  is  but 
a  dried  leaf  whirled  upon  the  surface  of  a 
stream  which  sweeps  on  heedless  of  leaves 
and  chips  and  drift  of  every  degree.  Think 
of  the  great  man,  says  the  musing  loiterer, 
Avho  was  here  yesterday,  and  is  gone  to-day. 
He  was  a  religious  leader,  but  what  is  changed 
because  he  is  gone  ?  His  cliurcli  or  sect  or 
society  remains,  and  his  place  is  already  tilled. 
He  was  a  great  political  chief  for  whose  word 
a  country  waited,  and  by  whose  speeches 
men  trimmed  their  opinions  as  they  dress  by 
a  glass.  But  his  party  endures,  and  another 
voice  is  even  now  speaking  for  it. 

Here  is  the  placard  of  the  opera,  and  Signo- 
ra  Nachtigalli  is  to  sing  in  the  Sounamhula, 
or  the  Freischutz^  or  tlie  Taming  of  the  S/ireic, 
or  Faust,  or  the  Meistersinger,  and  the  young 
woman  and  the  young  man  are  to  go  and  list- 
en and  enjoy,  and — and  to  feel  as  their  fa- 
thers and  mothers  used  to  feel  when  they 
went  to  the  opera  and  listened  and  enjoyed. 
What  is  changed  but  the  color  of  the  father's 
hair  and  the  rose  bloom  of  the  mother's 
cheek?  But  Jenny  Lind  sang  then,  or  Stef- 
fanone,  or  Bosio,  or  Benedetti,  or  Salvi.  Still, 
what  is  changed  ?  The  singers  are  gone,  like 
the  wood-thrushes  of  last  summer.  But  listen, 
and  this  next  summer  you  shall  tind  the  woods 
full  of  songsters.  The  opera  goes  on.  It  is 
the  Queen  of  SheJ)a  to-day,  and  not  Lucia.  It 
is  not  Jennv  Lind,  or  Malibran,  or  Sontasr. 
iNo,  It  IS — it  IS — somebody  else.  But  however 
virtuous  the  old  fellows  with  gray  beards  and 
long  memories  may  be,  sliall  there  be  no  cakes 
and  ale? — fresh  cake  too,  and  newly  frosted, 
and  ale  for  which  Sir  John  would  gladly  have 
exchanged  his  sack. 

If  it  had  not  l)een  Jenny  Lind  it  would 
have  been  somebody  else.  Forty  years  ago, 
as  tha  flaneur  seated  himself  ;it  t\\Q  Italienn  in 
Paris,  he  smiled  and  whis])ered  to  himself, 
softly :  "  It  was  Rubini ;  it  is  Mario.  It  was 
Pasta;  it  is  Grisi."  Forty  years  ago,  as  the 
nuising  loiterer  lingered  along  Broadway,  it 
was  Midas  whom  he  saw  walking  up  from 


down-town ;  to-day  it  is  Croesus  walking  or 
driving.  Does  the  name  matter?  If  it  had 
not  been  Midas  it  would  have  been  Plutus. 
Trade  and  enterprise  and  financial  skill  will 
always  produce  their  representatives.  Music 
did  not  die  with  Mozart,  nor  Toryism  with 
Pitt,  nor  poetry  with  Byron.  Has  not  Thack- 
eray told  us  that  when  there  is  an  Hour  with 
a  large  H,  there  is  sure  to  appear  the  ]\Ian 
with  a  big  M? 

So  the  airy  argument  flies,  and  the  nothing- 
ness of  the  individual  is  apparently  demon- 
strated. But  there  is  still  something  to  be 
said.  If  it  had  not  been  Shakespeare,  must  it 
needs  have  been  somebody  else  ?  If  it  had 
not  been  Washington,  would  Putnam,  per- 
haps, or  Knox,  or  Greene,  or  Schuyler,  or  Mor- 
gan, have  answered  ?  If  Gladstone  were  away, 
would — let  the  intelligent  reader  supply  any 
favorite  name  —  equally  serve  the  occasion? 
It  certainly  does  not  follow  because  a  move- 
ment or  a  church  or  a  party  continues  with- 
out interruption  that  the  individual  is  of  no 
account,  and  it  is  not  a  true  saying  that  it 
will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence. 

Our  own  situation  in  this  country  to-day 
would  have  been  very  different  except  for  the 
wisdom  and  the  character  of  Washinsfton  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Except  for  Cromwell  and 
William  and  Somers  and  Robert  Walpole,  the 
England  that  we  know  would  have  been  an- 
other England.  The  party  continues,  but  the 
aim,  the  spirit,  the  impulse  of  the  party 
are  what  Fox  or  Gladstone  makes  it.  The 
ship  remains,  and  there  is  a  hand  at  the  helm, 
but  the  skill  and  knowledge  and  courage  to 
bring  the  ship  to  port  sank,  perhaps,  in  the 
sea  with  the  captain  who  was  buried  yester- 
day. 

It  is  a  plausible  but  a  false  and  dangerous 
doctrine  that  the  individual  is  unimportant, 
and  that  nobody  is  indispensable  to  the  course 
of  things.  It  is  a  dangerous  fatalism,  among 
other  reasons,  because  it  diminishes  self-re- 
spect. It  saps  the  spring  of  that  beneficent 
endeavor  which  is  the  answer  to  the  prayer 
that  we  may  leave  the  world  better  than  we 
found  it.  Cross  the  Channel  from  Gladstone's 
England  to  Parnell's  Ireland,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  an  individual  is  ecpially  apparent. 
The  cry  of  Ireland  was  heard  before  Parnell^ 
and  it  would  be  heard  after  him  were  he  to 
die  at  once.  But  if  any  youth  feels  that  it  is 
useless  to  cherish  great  ideals,  and  to  serve  his 
kind  because  his  life  is  a  span  and  a  tent  of  a 
night,  he  may  well  reflect  not  only  that,  as  Per- 
icles said,  the  earth  is  the  tomb  of  illustrious 
men,  but  that  history  is  tlieir  biography. 


The  most  interesting  musical  event  of  the 
winter  in  New  York  was  the  beginning  of  the 
American  opera.  The  title,  of  course,  suggests 
the  old  question,  what  is  American  music  be- 
yond the  fact  that  it  is  music  in  America? 
There  was  a  patriotic  disposition  to  call  Patti 
an  American  because  she  was  born  here,  or 
because  her  childhood  was  passed  here.  It 
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was  a  kindly  instinct  of  appropriation.  But 
P.itti  is  no  more  an  American  than  many  an 
American  who  was  born  or  wliose  yontli  was 
passed  in  Italy  is  an  Italian.  ]Many  an  Amer- 
ican artist  goes  early  to  Italy  and  stays  there 
many  years.  There  was  Crawford,  the  sculp- 
tor, in  Rome,  and  Powers,  the  sculptor,  in 
Florence.  To  Americans,  Florence  be  al- 
ways known  as  the  home  of  Powers.  All  his 
work  was  done  there.  Shall  w^e  call  him  an 
Italian  artist  ?  For  thirty  yeairs  and  more  Will- 
iam W.  Story,  a  man  of  rounded  gifts  find 
graces,  has  lived  in  Rome,  and  lias  stood  at 
the  head  of — American  or  of  Italian  sculptui  e  ? 

What  is  Italian  art?  What  is  American 
music?  It  is  something  more  than  the  work 
of  an  artist  who  lives  in  Italy  or  in  America. 
Tliorwaldsen  was  not  a  Roman, long  as  he  lived 
in  Rome.  Hawthorne  insisted  that  there  was 
no  material  for  romance  in  America,  and  he 
wrote  the  MarMe  Faun.  It  was  an  Italian 
story  written  in  Italy,  but  it  is  one  of  the  great 
w^orks  in  American  literature.  Hawthorne's 
tales  are  a  signal  refutation  of  his  own  theory. 
Tliey  are  essentially  and  especially  American. 
In  the  Twice-told  Tales,  in  the  Old  Manse,  in 
the  Scarlet  Letter,  the  House  of  the  Seven  GaMes, 
and  the  Blithedale  Romance^  everything  is 
American. 

What,  then,  is  American  opera  ?  What  is 
American  music  ?  Is  there  an  American 
school  ?  Are  there  American  composers  ? 
And  do  we  recognize  the  distinct! v.e  character 
of  our  music  as  we  do  that  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many ?  There  is  also  a  certain  distinctive 
English  music — a  music  of  glees  and  madri- 
gals and  concerted  pieces.  Is  there  American 
music  of  the  same  kind  ? 

But  before  we  answer  shall  we  not  fling  a 
spray  of  rosemary  uj)on  the  Italian  opera  de- 
parted ?  In  the  noble  new^  Opera-house  there 
has  been  an  admirable  German  opera,  with 
Wagner  in  the  lead.  At  the  familiar  Acade- 
my a  few  intermittent  warbles  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  dying  echoes  of  other  days, 
were  apparently  the  swan  song  of  Italian  op- 
era, and  then  American  opera,  in  all  the  pros- 
perous pomp  and  promise  of  youth,  took  pos- 
session, and,  in  the  good  old  phrase  of  the 
social  chronicler,  charmed  the  town.  Yet  if 
some  diMi  assoluta^  some  Patti  in  her  prime, 
or  honeyed  Gerster,  or  Nilsson,  or,  to  crown  the 
supposition,  if  some  Jenny  Lind  had  "come 
forth"  (as  our  brethren  the  theatrical  critics  of 
the  daily  press  now  prefer  to  write  the  w-ord 
appeared)  in  the  old,  old  part,  Amina,  or  Nor- 
ma, or  Elvira,  or  Lucia,  or  what  familiar  ])art 
soever,  would  she  not  have  drawn  the  flood 
that  swept  far  up-town  to  the  newer  inlet? 

Is  the  Italian  opera,  the  taste  for  the  oper- 
atic music  which  has  been  so  long  supreme, 
declining  ?  Or  does  the  apparent  decline  mean 
only  that  there  was  no  great  singer,  no  fresh 
opera,  and  no  becoming  support  and  stage 
management?  AVhen  the  diva  of  the  hour  ar- 
rives, will  she  not,  like  a  i)ied  piper,  draw  us 
all,  dancing  and  murmuring,  into  her  train? 


Or  is  the  music  of  Rossini  and  Bellini  and 
Donizetti  and  Verdi  outgrown  by  our  advan- 
cing taste  ? 

Or,  again — for  he  who  walks  with  the  ques- 
tioning sage  walks  more  securely — because  the 
American  opera  was,  in  fact,  a  European  op- 
era, and  because  the  singers  were  largely  not 
Americans,  and  because  the  incomparable  or- 
chestra and  its  incomparable  leader  and  direct- 
or of  the  music  were  of  another  than  Ameri- 
can birth, was  thecnteiprise  misnamed?  When 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  and  Mr.  Brough  sang  the 
Sonnainbula  in  English  fifty  years  ago,  or  when, 
later,  in  Madame  Augusta's  Bayadere,  the  Ori- 
ental leader  of  the  chorus  burst  into  highly 
accented  and  grammatically  defiant  English — 

"  Happy  am  I,  fiom  care  I'm  free, 
Who  would  not  be  happy  as  me  ?" — 

did  the  opera  and  the  ballet  become  Ameri- 
can ?  No  ;  but  on  the  other  Imnd,  when  Nils- 
son  sang  Marguerite  in  Gounod's  Faust,  was 
the  opera  less  French  because  the  singer  was 
a  Swede  ? 

The  American  opera  is  the  name  of  a  gen- 
erous and  timely  enterprise,  which  holds  that 
there  is  now  musical  taste,  talent,  audience, 
opportunity,  and  resources  enough  in  America 
to  be  trained  and  fostered  as  they  are  trained 
and  fostered  in  Europe.  It  proposes  to  teach 
singers  of  whatever  nationality,  and  to  educate 
a  company  capable  of  singing  any  opera,  and 
to  sing  all  operas  in  English.  It  holds  that 
there  will  be  ahvays  enough  good  voices  in 
this  country  to  furnish  a  good  representation, 
and  that,  with  due  regard  to  careful  mounting, 
there  can  be  everything  amply  provided  here 
Avhich  is  provided  in  any  European  capital. 
The  American  school  can  not,  indeed,  furnish 
the  genius  of  a  composer,  nor  the  voice,  the 
noble  organ  to  interpret  his  work.  No,  it 
can  not  do  that.  That  is  the  misfortune  of 
the  American  school,  and  it  is  the  misfortune 
of  every  school  in  tlie  world.  At  IMilan,  at 
Naples,  at  Paris,  the  schools  could  not  confer 
musical  genius  nor  create  a  voice.  But  they 
could  give  the  one  an  arena,  and  the}^  could 
exquisitely  train  the  other. 

The  older  schools  have  the  advantage  of 
tradition  also,  but  that  is  to  say  only  that 
they  are  older.  Their  other  advantage  will 
be  shared  by  the  American  school,  and  that  is 
one  of  its  chief  promises.  Every  such  school 
is>a  centre  of  musical  interest  and  taste  and 
emulation.  It  generates  the  atmosphere  which 
tempts  the  buds  of  musical  genius  to  flower. 
By  i)roviding  for  the  complete  and  adequate 
interpretation  of  operas  it  fosters  the  produc- 
tion of  operas,  and  meanwhile  it  prepares  the 
scene  and  the  singers  for  the  proper  represen- 
tation of  any  good  opera  wherever  produced. 

This  is  the  American  opera.  It  is  a  thor- 
oughly appointed  school  of  opera  in  America, 
and  its  continuance  and  pros])erity  M^ill  prove 
whether  there  is  to  be  an  American  music  as 
there  is  an  Italian  and  a  German  music.  Our 
only  native  music  thus  far  is  the  plantation 
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melody.  It  has  been  modified  and  transform- 
ed into  tlie  songs  of  the  negro  minstrels.  But 
the  theme,  the  real  motif,  is  as  characteristic 
and  undeniable  as  the  Northern  songs  that 
Jenny  Lind  sang. 

Hawtliorne,  saying  that  there  was  no  ro- 
mance in  America,  wrote  an  American  ro- 
mance whicli  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  litera- 
ture. The  skeptic  who,  recalling  the  great 
operas  and  great  singers  and  great  perform- 
ances, smiles  to  hear  of  American  opera,  will 
one  day  smile  a  thousand  times  more  happily 
when,  thanks  to  those  who  have  smoothed 
the  way  for  its  coming,  he  hears  American 
opera.   

When  the  late  correspondence  between  the 
United  States  and  Austria  was  discussed,  and 
the  prejudice  of  the  Austrian  court  circle  was 
denounced  in  many  a  vehement  American  jour- 
nal, a  correspondent  interposed  a  delicate  in- 
terrogation point  in  one  of  the  papers  by  the 
quiet  remark, And  meanwhile,  brethren,  how 
is  it  with  us  That  is  the  question  which 
always  brings  the  reply,  precious  like  Ma- 
deira from  age,  that  the  cases  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  case  which  upsets  our  argument 
is.  of  course,  very  ditferent  from  what  we  ex- 
pected. If  it  is  your  bull  that  gores  my  ox,  I 
am  unable  to  see  that  it  is  in  any  degree  like 
my  bull  goring  your  ox. 

We  are  fond  of  remarking  to  the  world,  with 
some  fervor  of  rhetoric,  that  America  is  the 
home  of  all  oppressed  nationalities.  The  re- 
mark suggests,  of  course,  not  that  we  welcome 
both  the  nationality  and  the  oppression,  but 
that  the  nationality  fleeing  from  wicked  op- 
pression is  clasped  to  our  bosom,  and  wicked 
oppression,  as  in  the  moral  drama,  is  signally 
foiled  and  repelled  from  the  front  door.  The 
proud  remark  is  not,  perhaps,  illustrated  to 
advantage  in  the  Chinese  exclusion  law.  The 
Easy  Chair  is  not  pronouncing  an  opinion 
upon  that  law;  it  is  merely  cogitating  the 
proud  remark.  The  remark  is  not  conspicu- 
ously illustrated,  either,  in  our  relations  with 
the  Indians.  There  is  also,  perhaps,  some 
trace  of  apparent  prejudice  toward  our  colored 
fellow-citizens.  And  fourthly,  the  identical 
feeling  which  so  raised  our  noble  ire  when  it 
was  said  to  be  displayed  by  the  court  circle 
of  Austria  is  credibly  reported  to  have  ap- 
peared in  the  court  circle  of  Saratoga. 

Is  it  confined  to  that  circle?  Would  the 
sensitive  object  of  that  feeling  be  made  less 
aware  of  it  in  the  free  and  independent  repub- 
lic through  which  pours  the  mighty  Missis- 
sippi than  in  the  empire  whose  seat  is  upon 
the  Danube  ?  But  there  has  been  great  prog- 
ress? Certainly,  very  great  progress.  The 
good  Sir  jNIoses  Montefiore  is  not  hunted  out 
of  England,  or  relieved  of  his  teeth  to  per- 
suade him  to  tell  Pv  thief  where  his  money  is 
kept.  Great  progress,  certainly.  His  disai)il- 
ities  have  been  removed — disabilities  founded 
on  what? — and  he  is  admitted  to  the  British 
Parliament.    That  is  encouraging;  but  have 


the  disabilities  been  removed  upon  his  admis- 
sion to  the  American  hotel  ? 

As  we  were  saying,  however,  in  the  United 
States  the  equal  humanity  of  man  is  practical- 
ly recognized,  and  only  in  Austria  and  other 
semi-barbarous  and  twilight  lands  are  intelli- 
gence, cultivation,  genius,  gifts,  graces,  and 
charms  socially  ostracized  if  they  belong  to 
the  wrong  race  or  hue.  It  is  our  higli  na- 
tional distinction  that  we  estimate  ourselves 
both  modestly  and  accurately.  If  a  man  re- 
joices in  a  height  of  seven  feet,  why  should  he 
simper  that  he  is  ashamed  to  be  so  short? 
When  Hercules  has  tamed  the  Nemean  lion, 
do  we  respect  him  more  for  deploring  his 
feebleness  and  flabby  muscle?  What  greater 
discourtesy  could  the  captain  and  friends  of 
the  Puritan  have  shown  to  the  Genesta  and 
her  gallant  company  than  to  insist  that  the 
Paritan  had  done  nothing,  and  v;as  a  mere 
poke  of  an  old  tub,  after  all  ? 

There  need  not,  indeed,  be  an  overweening 
conceit.  The  truculent  assertion  of  victory 
is  as  discourteous  as  an  abject  and  false  de- 
preciation of  it.  But  true  self-res)iect  com- 
ports with  perfect  modesty;  and  the  proper 
tone  and  bearing  of  unquestioned  superiority 
— although  the  baslifulness  of  an  American 
Easy  Chair  will  scarcely  permit  it  to  say  it  out- 
j'ight — are,  in  fact,  those  of  Amei'ica;  for  in 
respect  of  that  prejudice  of  race  or  color  which, 
we  grieve  to  say,  degrades  other  nations,  what 
can  be  nobler  than  our  own  total  freedom  from 
it? — a  freedom  which  justly  authorizes  us  to 
rebuke  other  people  severely.  There  could 
be  no  more  edifying  spectacle  than  Hercules 
— that  is  to  say,  an  American  citizen — tilted 
up  in  a  chair  on  the  piazza  of  a  Saratoga  ho- 
tel, with  his  feet  deftly  balanced  on  the  rail- 
ing, smoking  and  expectorating,  and  alter- 
nately pitying,  despising,  and  denouncing  his 
unfortunate  fellow-creatures  who  are  denizens 
of  a  foreign  land  in  which  character,  geniu.s, 
refinement,  and  cultivated  intelligence  are  so- 
cially or  otherwise  ostracized  if  they  are  of  a 
certain  race  or  color. 

The  actual  existence  of  such  prejudice,  in- 
deed, can  not  be  disregarded.  If  the  proprietor 
of  the  x^merican  hotel,  open  for  all  guests,  dis- 
covers that  his  house  is  avoided  when  it  is 
generally  known  that  it  is  copiously  furnished 
with  rocking-chairs,  shall  he  be  blamed  if  he 
discards  rocking-chairs  from  his  rooms  ?  Clear- 
ly not.  But  in  that  case  what  should  avc  say 
of  the  British  observer  who,  after  making  the 
grand  tour  of  American  hotels,  should  go 
home  and  announce  in  his  book  that  Amer- 
ican women,  afterbreakfasting  in  bare  arms  and 
diamonds,  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  rocking  in 
rocking-chairs?  So  if  in  some  distant  coun- 
try the  proprietor  of  a  hotel  perceives  that  his' 
house  is  avoided  if  he  entertains  guests  of  the 
Mongolian  race,  he  will  undoubtedly  say  to 
every  such  guest  who  alights  at  his  door  that 
he  deeply  regrets  to  remark  that  all  his  rooms 
are  engaged  for  the  whole  of  every  season. 
The  innkeeper  is  a  trader,  not  a  philanthro- 
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pist.  Like  every  trader,  lie  may  make  a  pro- 
found business  mistake  by  takinj?  sucli  a 
course.  That,  however,  is  his  own  atfair.  But 
in  a  country  where  this  social  fact  is  observa- 
ble— in  Austria,  for  instance,  or  England,  or 
Dongola  and  the  Valley  of  tlie  Congo,  or 
wherever  else  it  may  be — how  ludicrous  it 
would  be  for  the  native  to  plume  himself  upon 
the  freedom  of  his  countrymen  from  the  be- 
littling prejudices  of  race  !  It  would  be  a 
grotesque  illustration  of  his  unconscious  bar- 
barism, and  well  entitled  to  our  own  wonder 
and  amusement. 

But  if  it  were  the  misfortune  of  any  honest 
and  intelligent  man  to  live  in  such  a  country — 
a  country  in  which  people  were  estimated  not 
by  their  actual  qualities,  manners,  morals,  and 
personal  charms,  but  by  some  theory  of  race 
or  color  or  caste,  as  in  India,  for  instance,  for 
these  discreditable  things  always  occur,  fortu- 
nately, in  lands  far  removed  from  our  own 
happy  Columbia — he  would  naturally  and  in 
every  practicable  way  lend  his  personal  in- 
fluence to  ameliorating  the  barbarism.  He 
would  not  accept  the  dogma  that  the  pre- 
judice was  instinctive  and  a  final  fact  of  hu- 
man nature. 

In  the  days  of  the  fury  of  witchcraft,  if  a 
woman  were  old,  ugly,  and  withered,  and  had 
an  enemy,  her  fate  was  sealed.  She  was  de- 
nounced as  a  witch,  and  if  the  fact  of  her  age 
and  wrinkles  was  not  enough,  the  merciful 
test  was  applied  of  laying  her  in  the  water. 
If  she  floated,  she  was  plainly  a  witch,  and  was 
burned  or  hung;  if  she  sank,  she  was  found 
by  drowning  to  be  no  witch.  It  was  "  natural" 
to  confound  age  and  wrinkles  with  dealings 
with  Satan  ;  and  the  presumption  was  against 
every  old  woman.  In  the  same  way  in  the 
barbarous  countries  which  arc  fortunately  so 
far  from  ours,  the  prejudice,  or,  as  it  is  some- 


times called,  antipathy,  of  race  or  color  is  gen- 
erally justified  as  instinctive  and  natural,  and 
the  presumption  lies  against  every  delinquent 
Avho  oftends  it. 

In  one  of  the  countries  in  which  much  was 
said  of  superior  and  inferior  races,  and  which 
prided  itself  upon  its  advanced  civilization, 
yet  whose  history  went  back  only  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  the  Easy  Chair  once  saw 
two  Parsee  merchants  from  poor  loenighted 
India,  and  nothing  could  be  finer  than  their 
dignified  and  courteous  toleration  of  the  boasts 
of  a  country  which  seemed  to  them  a  mush- 
room of  yesterday,  and  of  its  religion,  which 
they  regarded  as  a  well-meaning  modern  in- 
vention. Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the 
courtesy  of  the  Parsee  gentlemen,  except  2)os- 
sibly  the  demeanor  of  Iwakura,  the  Japanese 
ambassador,  who  came  to  this  country  with 
his  brilliant  suite  fourteen  years  ago,  and  who 
was  received  in  Washington  at  a  sumptuous 
ball  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
formal  and  ceremonious  quadrilles  did  not 
attract  the  especial  attention  of  the  Japanese 
gentlemen.  But  when  the  waltz  and  the  gal- 
op set  in,  the  group  of  Oriental  guests  turned, 
and,  coming  to  the  edge  of  the  dais  upon 
which  they  stood,  watched  intently  the  ex- 
traordinary performance,  with  an  expression, 
indeed,  of  perfectly  well-bred  curiosity,  but 
which  was  yet  of  such  a  character  that  it 
seemed  to  rob  our  beloved  and  vehement 
dance  of  all  its  refinement  and  elejjance. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  son  of  Colum- 
bia felt  a  little  uncomfortable,  he  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  reflecting  that  Japan  is  a  kind  of 
barbarous  country,  and  that  the,  Japanese  are 
but  almond-eyed  Celestials  of  an  inferior  race, 
while  his  own  is  the  land  in  which  justice  is 
done  to  every  people,  and  man  is  regarded 
only  as  man. 


I. 

WE  may  safely  leave  out  of  the  question 
those  half-dozen  conditional  reputa- 
tions which  Dr,  Holmes's  new  romance  would 
have  made  for  as  many  unknown  men,  at  least 
till  the  number  of  persons  in  Massachusetts 
who  could  have  written  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare has  been  ascertained.  No  other  hand 
could  have  given  us  that  charming  introduc- 
tion to  A  Mortal  Aiiti2)athy ;  no  other  art 
would  have  been  equal  to  that  whimsical  study 
of  the  novelist's  limitations  in  the  use  of  actual 
figures  and  traits;  no  other  mind  could  have 
inquired  so  curiously,  and  not  too  seriously, 
into  tiie  facts  of  mortal  antipathies,  with  just 
that  careful  balancing  of  the  documents  be- 
tween the  tolerant  fancy  and  the  reticent  sci- 
ence; and  who  else  could  have  bestowed  those 
touches  of  humor,  of  poetry,  of  sense,  which 
please  on  every  page  ?    The  perpetual  play  of 


his  wit  flushes  the  horizons  of  thought  all  round 
us  like  a  genial  heat-lightning,  Avhich  nowhere 
falls  in  a  killing  l.)olt,  but  passes  harmless,  leav- 
ing the  air  full  of  exhilarating  ozone. 

It  will  probably  not  frighten  even  the 
young  creatures  who  are  now  dusting  off 
their  poems  on  Autumn,  and  seeing  how  they 
will  make  over  for  Spring;  we  suspect  they 
will*  read  with  a  painless  smile  the  invec- 
tive of  one  of  the  Autocrat's  old  Professors 
when  he  declares  that  he  recognizes  a  tend- 
ency to  rhyming  as  a  common  form  of  mental 
AveaUnoss,  and  the  publication  of  a  thin  vol- 
ume of  verse  as  jyrima  facie  evidence  of  ambi- 
tious mediocrity,  if  not  inferiority  The  pre- 
sumption," he  maintains,  'Ms  always  against 
the  rhymester,  as  compared  with  the  less  pre- 
tentious ]KM'son  about  him  or  her,  busy  with 
some  us(>ful  calling, . . .  The  sight  of  a  poor  crea- 
ture grubl)ing  for  rhymes  to  fill  his  sonnet  

makes  my  head  ache  and  my  stomach  rebel." 
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These  are  Imrd  sayings,  but  the  most  con- 
science-stricken offenders  know  the  Autocrat 
better  than  to  take  him  at  his  Professor's 
word.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  prospective  want  of 
poetr}^  which  we  are  disposed  to  depk)re  in 
our  time,  but  tlie  hick  of  the  good  old-f  ishioned 
criticism  whicli  we  once  had.  We  can  remem- 
ber the  day  when  every  quarterly,  monthly, 
weekly,  had  its  gridiron  well  heated,  and  its 
tender  young  poet  or  poetess  always  grilling 
over  the  coals  for  the  amusement  of  the  spec- 
tators. But  wdiat  journal  now  keeps  a  hot 
gridiron,  or  broils  bards  of  any  sex  or  age  ? 
Ours,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  has  been  lost  so 
long  that  it  was  not  to  be  found  the  other  day 
when  we  wished  to  M'reak  a  personal  revenge 
on  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  though  we  looked 
the  Study  high  and  low  for  it.  In  this  state 
of  things,  we  leave  all  anxiety  for  the  poetic 
future  to  Mr.  Stedman ;  we  forebode  not  a  fam- 
ine, but  a  gross  surfeit  of  poets,  and  great  ones 
at  that,  all  of  the  most  unmistakable  "genius," 
unless  the  sort  of  criticism  which  we  lament 
can  be  restored.  But  who  wdll  begin  ?  Who 
will  strike  the  first  blow  to  save  us  from  the 
horde  of  nascent  immortals  now  threatening 
to  possess  the  earth  ?  We  see  how  playfully 
the  Autocrat's  hand  descends;  but  perhaps 
that  is  because  he  remembers  the  pleasant  sins 
of  his  own  youth.  What  we  need  for  this 
work  is  some  dull,  honest,  ferocious  brute, 
whose  thick  head  no  pretty  fancy  ever  entered 
into;  who  observes  only  that  where  the  lilies 
and  daisies  are,  the  grass  isn't  so  good;  and 
who  can't  see  a  bit  of  gay  color  anywhere 
without  longing  to  get  the  points  of  his  horns 
well  under  the  wearer.  Unless  ^v(i  can  have 
him,  and  soon,  there  is  no  hope  for  us. 

II. 

But  if  the  danger  we  fear  isn't  really  at 
hand,  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  at  the  end  of 
our  great  poets  for  the  present,  we  do  not 
know  that  we  shall  altogether  despair.  There 
are  l)lack  moments  when,  honestly  between 
ourselves  and  the  reader,  the  spectacle  of  any 
mature  lady  or  gentleman  proposing  to  put  his 
or  her  thoughts  and  feelings  into  rhymes  affects 
us  much  as  the  sight  of  some  respected  person 
might  if  we  met  him  jigging  or  caracoling 
down  the  street,  instead  of  modestly  walking. 
This  rhyming  is  not  a  thing  to  call  the  keep- 
ers of  the  mad-liouse  for,  to  prescribe  chains 
and  stripes  and  a  straw  bed  on  the  floor  till 
the  patient  begins  to  talk  prose  again  ;  but 
isn't  it  all  the  same  a  thing  to  blush  and  grieve 
for  at  this  stage  of  the  ])roceedings  ?  So  we 
ask  ourselves  in  those  black  moments  which 
pass  and  leave  us  to  the  l)eneficent  magic  which 
bathes  all  life  in  the  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land,  the  charm  which  none  but  dolts 
deny.  What  we  ask  is,  hasn't  there  ])erhaps 
been  enough  of  it?  If  there  should  be  no 
more  great  poetry,  haven't  we  all  the  great 
poets  of  the  past  inalienaljly  still  ?  We  can 
think  of  a  single  small  volume  of  early  verse 
which  ougiit  to  supply  any  reasonable  de- 


mand for  poetry  many  years,  and  almost 
any  middle-aged  literary  man  can  think  of 
another. 

III. 

But  if  we  are  altogether  wrong  in  asking 
this  question— and  we  won't  readily  allow  that 
we  are — we  are  afraid  that  with  the  present 
critical  apparatus  it  is  quite  impossible  to  fore- 
cast the  poetical  probabilities.  Neither  Mr. 
Stedman,  in  the  last  very  interesting  chapter 
of  his  Poets  of  America,  nor  Mr.  William  John 
Courthope,  in  his  less  consideral^le  essays  on 
the  Liberal  Movement  in  English  Literature,  is 
able  to  prophesy  with  any  comforting  measure 
of  assurance  that  we  shall  soon  have  some 
more  great  poets;  they  both  hope  that  we 
shall,  thougli  Mr.  Courthope  doesn't  try  to  con- 
ceal from  us  that  the  great  Romantic  movement 
just  ended,  wdiich  began  as  a  protest  against 
convention,  has  grown  "through  tiie  force  of 
circumstances  into  a  revolt  against  society." 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  not  the  crime  it  was  once 
thought — say  about  the  time  when  the  good 
Man  of  the  2d  December  was  trying  to  "  save 
society";  but  if  the  great  new  poets  when  they 
come  are  to  be  the  apostles  of  Socialism,  we 
shall  all  the  more  lament  the  absence  of  the 
gridiron  in  criticism;  and  we  take  this  to  be 
tlie  attitude  of  a  good  citizen.  Mr.  Stedman, 
to  be  sure,  does  not  shake  us  with  any  appre- 
hension for  the  social  fabric  in  reasoning  upon 
the  absence  and  prospects  of  new  poetry ;  he 
rather  thinks  it  will  be  a  good  thing  when  we 
get  it;  and  he  advises  any  one  who  suspects 
himself  of  having  it  in  him  "  not  to  believe 
in  limitations;  a  few  by  ignoring  them  wdll 
reach  the  heights."  This  seems  to  be  the 
jTfreatest  encourajjement  he  can  offer;  and  the 
prophet  who  knows  wdll  not  come  till  we  have 
a  complete  literary  bureau,  something  like  our 
weather  bureau,  we  suppose,  with  stations  all 
over  the  country.  There  may  be  at  this  very 
moment  a  poetic  storm  central  in  Dakota,  a 
lyric  wave  moving  eastward  from  the  region 
of  the  great  plains,  with  lower  dramatic  press- 
ure in  the  Middle  States,  and  occasional  or 
local  rhymes  for  New  England,  and  dialect 
pieces  for  the  Gulf  States;  but  till  we  have 
some  system  of  oljservation  perfected,  we  shall 
not  know  it  till  the  great  new  ])octry  is  hard 
upon  us ;  and  in  the  mean  time  all  prognosti- 
cations must  be  made  in  the  conditional  mood 
of  the  Old  Farmer's  Almanac. 

IV. 

We  should  be  very  sorry  if  we  had  seemed 
to  treat  Mr.  Stedman's  book  slightly  or  light- 
ly, for  tiiat  is  certainly  not  the  spirit  of  his  own 
criticism,  which,  indeed,  we  could  not  praise  too 
highly.  Commonly  the  critic  ap])roaches  his 
subject  with  a  violent  liking  or  dislike;  but, 
so  far  as  we  have  noted,  Mr.  Stedman  never 
does  this.  He  is  singularly  judicial  ;  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  he  is  just,  lie  has  no 
quarrels,  and  he  picks  none.  He  tries  to  as- 
certain the  place  and  the  qualities  of  each  poet 
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wliom  lie  considers,  and  wlien  this  is  done,  liis 
work  is  done,  lie  may  be  wrong  or  he  may 
be  right  about  Bryant  or  Longfellow  or  Emer- 
son, l)nt  no  one  who  likes  either  of  these  poets 
better  than  the  other  two  can  say  that  his  fa- 
vorite has  suffered  to  their  glory.  Mv.  Court- 
hope  si)ends  some  time  and  temper  in  knock- 
ing Mr.  Swinburne  about  the  head  for  saying 
that  Shelley  is  a  better  poet  than  Byron,  or 
that  figs  are  better  than  pomegranates;  but 
our  saner  American  leaves  you  to  indulge  your 
own  taste  in  fruits,  merely  ascertaining  wheth- 
er this  peach  or  that  melon  is  good  of  its  kind. 

He  does  not  wear  "  a  foolish  face  of  praise," 
his  soul  is  his  own  in  all  presences,  contempo- 
rary or  past;  and  he  has  made  a  remarkably 
honest  book.  His  subject  has  been  well  stud- 
ied historically;  and  he  has  given  us  a  suffi- 
ciently luminous  prospect  of  the  whole  field  he 
has  worked,  as  well  as  a  vivid  idea  of  ])articu- 
lar  cornel's  of  it.  You  can  not  read  his  book 
without  acquainting  yourself  with  the  signif- 
icant phases  of  American  poetry,  or  at  least 
renewing  your  acquaintance  with  them.  He 
has  not  eitected  this  as  a  scholar  or  inquirer  sim- 
ply; he  has  brought  to  the  study  the  poet's 
quick  sympathy,  his  generous  ardor,  his  fine 
unerring  pleasure  in  beauty.  He  is  not  harsh 
or  arrogant;  he  remembers  to  be  a  gentleman 
even  in  his  censure;  he  is  unfailingly  decent. 

We  don't  see  how  we  could  say  very  much 
more  for  iMr.  Stedman  as  a  critic,  unless  we 
said  that  his  book  gave  us  an  impression  of 
freshness  which  we  failed  to  get  from  Mr. 
Courthope's ;  perhaps  because  Byron  and  Shel- 
ley, Scott  and  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Cole- 
ridge, have  been  so  much  more  written  about 
than  Bryant  and  Emerson,  Holmes  and  Wiiit- 
tier,  Poe  and  Whitman,  Lowell  and  Longfel- 
low. But  Mr.  Courthope,  beyond  a  ])eculiarly 
happy  gift  for  quotation,  seems  to  have  l)rought 
little  of  his  own  to  his  task  excei)t  an  uncer- 
tain temper,  a  belated  Toryism,  very  honest 
and  very  droll,  and  a  "nice  derangement  of 
epitaphs."  He  calls  the  dry  formalists  of  the 
last  century  Realists,  and  relegates  Words- 
worth to  the  company  of  the  Romanticists; 
and  he  has  a  little  theory  that  the  Romantic 
movement  was  revolutionary,  and  neither 
Scott  nor  any  other  Romantic  reactionary  of 
the  endless  list  on  the  Continent  is  suffered  to 
be  a  stumbling-block  in  his  way. 

V. 

But  wdiat  won't  a  man  sacrifice  to  a  theory, 
especially  a  wrong  one  ?    We  sec  the  lengths 

which  even  so  fair  a  spirit  as  Mr.  Stedman 
will  go  in  humoring  his  notion  that  the  pre- 
sent suspense  of  poetry  is  largely  conscious,  if 
not  ])artially  intentional.  The  jioets,  we  un- 
derstand from  him,  who  might  be  the  Long- 
fellows  and  Emersons  of  the  next  generation, 
perceive — the  sly  rogues! — that  the  popular 
tendency  is  toward  ])rose,  and  so  leave  off 
singing;  and  IMr.  Howells  has  deliberately 
taken  up  the  trade  of  noveling  because  it 
pays  better  than  versing.    If  we  were  author- 


ized to  speak  for  ]Mr.  Ilowells,  we  think  w^e 
should  appeal  from  the  court  on  this  point, 
where  the  judge  perhaps  nodded  over  liis 
notes.  As  between  the  novelist  and  the  pub- 
lic, the  matter  isn't  very  important ;  as  between 
him  and  other  poets  now  intending  to  follow 
his  mercenary  example,  it  is  more  so;  and  it 
is  of  infinite  moment  as  between  him  and 
his  own  literary  conscience — if  the  lady  news- 
paper correspondents  who  think  his  female 
characters  so  much  inferior  to  themselves  will 
allow  that  he  has  a  conscience  of  any  kind. 

We  should  warn,  more  or  less  solemnly,  any 
sweet  bird  singing  in  the  bare  ruined  choirs 
that  now  shake  against  the  cold  prosaic  time 
not  to  imagine  that  he  can  become  a  nov- 
elist, even  of  Mr.  Howells's  quality,  by  leav- 
ing off  being  a  poet ;  and  we  should  very 
much  doubt  if  that  faltering  and  imperfect 
writer  ever  proposed  to  himself  any  such  thing 
as  Mr.  Stedman  fancies.  He  may  be  quite 
the  thrifty  time-server  he  is  represented;  but 
we  suspect  that  he  did  not  take  to  noveling 
because  he  thought  it  w^as  a  good  way  of 
making  a  living,  and  jumped  Avith  the  humor 
of  the  time,  or  because  he  was  "  wise  in  his 
generation,"  as  My.  Stedman  scripturally 
])hrases  the  treason.  It  was  a  difterent  af- 
fair altogether,  w^e  imagine,  though  quite  as 
simple.  We  should  say,  judging  from  a  casual 
acquaintance  with  his  early  attempts  in  fiction, 
that  it  was  from  always  trying  his  hand  in  that 
sort,  and  finding  pleasure  and,  at  last,  apparent 
success  in  it,  that  he  kept  on,  and  that  he 
left  olf  versing  because  it  no  longer  interested 
him  so  much.  We  are  not  sure,  but  we  fear 
that  any  poet  who  should  be  tempted  by  Mr. 
Sted man's  philosophization  of  Mr.  Howells's 
career  to  turn  novelist,  from  the  motive  attrib- 
uted to  him,  would  bring  up  in  the  poor-house, 
or  at  least  in  the  chair  of  criticism.  Nothing 
but  a  love  of  it  beyond  all  other  arts  and  in- 
dustries, or  any  branch  of  the  show  business, 
will  bring  him  success  in  it;  without  that,  he 
may  be  certain  that  he  will  not  do  good  work, 
and  he  will  not  deserve  to  do  it.  If  practi- 
cable, he  ought  to  believe  that  to  write  the 
great  possible  novel  is  to  surpass  all  make 
and  manner  of  versing  whatsoever,  hitherto 
accomplished  or  imagined.  He  need  not  be 
afraid  that  he  will  really  write  it. 

VI. 

If  we  are  actually  upon  that  suspense  of 
pofetry  which  ]\[r.  Stedman  and  iMr.  Courthope 
both  forebode,  we  ought  to  get  a  little  altruist- 
ic consolation  from  such  a  delightful  book  as 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has  written  about  a  simi- 
lar sus[)ense  in  the  jjeriod  From  Shakespeare 
to  Pope.  Will  it  not  be  sometliing  for  us  to 
supply,  by  a  century  or  tw^o  of  inanity  and  in- 
sipidity, the  materials  for  such  a  gracious  and 
charming  spirit  to  work  with?  In  this  way 
we  shouUl  "join  the  choir  invisible"  of  those 
whose  pangs  of  non-existence  hereafter  will  be 
assuaged  by  not-feeling  that  they  survive  in 
their  usefulness  to  the  race.   This  sounds  like 
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nonsense,  but  it  is  the  Englisli  of  the  con- 
dition th;it  George  Eliot  aspired  to;  and  not 
to  have  been  poets  ought  now  to  be  a  fine  sat- 
isfaction to  those  poor  seventeenth-century 
nonentities,  if  they  could  only  know  how  ex- 
quisitely Mr.  Gosse  lias  employed  their  ab- 
sence of  poetic  quality.  AVe  had  almost  said 
that  this  lack  in  liis  subject  .is  necessary  to 
show  Mr.  Gosse  at  his  best,  but  we  remember- 
ed in  time  his  other  Seventeenth  Century  Stud- 
ies and  his  beautiful  Life  of  Oray.  Yet  \ve  still 
think  he  has  made  the  art  of  rendering  such 
barren  fields  enchanting  his  ow'u  ;  and  this  is 
chierty  because  he  brings  to  it  that  fine  spirit 
of  humor  which  is  wanting  in  Mr,  Stedman 
and  Mr.  Courthope.  In  the  light  of  this,  Cow- 
ley is  translucent.  Waller  is  amusing,  Denham 
is  cliarming,  and  Davenant  is  not  dull.  The 
whole  artificial  and  vapid  group  is  endeared  to 
us.  We  perceive  that  they  are  not  great  poets, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  being  well- 
meaning  men,  and  in  their  day  and  generation 
useful  and  even  indispensable.  Mr.  Gosse, 
more  than  either  of  his  brother — or  stei)-bro- 
ther — critics,  uses  the  humane  modern  method 
in  dealing  with  those  severally  tiresome  ])eo- 
ple  ;  and  in  considering  them  as  part  of  the 
history  of  poetry,  of  literature,  of  the  human 
mind  and  race,  as  j^erfectly  inevitable  as 
Siiakespeare  or  Dante  or  Goethe,  he  is  able  to 
treat  them  tenderly  and  sweetly,  after  the  nat- 
ural prompting  of  the  heart  he  2)uts  in  all  his 
work. 

VII. 

In  all  these  books,  but  not  so  much  in  Mr. 
Gosse's  as  in  Mr.  Stedman's  or  Mr.  Court- 
hope's,  for  obvious  reasons,  there  is  talk  from 
time  to  time  of  something  these  authors  call 
"genius."  It  seems  from  their  account  to  be 
the  attribute  of  a  sort  of  very  puissant  and 
admirable  prodigy  which  God  has  created  out 
of  the  common  for  the  astonishment  and  con- 
fusion of  the  rest  of  us  poor  human  beings; 
hut  do  they  really  believe  it?  Can  they  sev- 
erally lay  their  hands  upon  their  waistcoats 
and  swear  that  they  think  there  is  any  such 
thing?  Would  they  like,  when  upon  oath,  to 
declare  that  what  they  call  a  genius"  is  at  all 
different  from  other  men  of  like  gifts,  except 
in  degree?  Do  they  mean  anything  more  or 
less  than  the  Mastery  which  comes  to  any 
man  according  to  his  ])owers  and  diligence 
in  any  direction,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
nature  has  given  him  ?  If  not,  why  not  have 
an  end  of  the  superstition  which  has  caused 
our  race  to  go  on  so  long  writing  and  reading 
of  the  difl\irence  between  talent  and  jrenius? 
it  is  within  the  memory  of  middle-aged  men 
tliat  the  Alaelstrom  existed  in  the  belief  of  the 
geographers,  but  we  now  get  on  perfectly  well 
without  it;  and  why  should  M'C  still  suff"er 
under  the  notion  of  "  genius,"  which  keeps  so 
many  poor  little  authorlings  trembling  in 
question  whether  they  have  it,  or  have  only 
talent"  ? 


vni. 

We  have  just  read  a  book  by  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  who  ever  lived — a  plnin, taci- 
turn, simple,  unaffxicted  soul  —  who  tells  the 
story  of  his  wonderful  life  as  unconsciously 
as  if  it  were  all  an  every-day  aftair,  not  difter- 
ent  from  other  lives,  except  as  a  great  exigen- 
cy of  the  human  race  gave  it  importance.  So 
far  as  he  knew,  he  had  no  natural  aptitude 
for  arms,  and  certainly  no  love  for  the  calling. 
But  he  went  to  West  Point  because,  as  he 
quaintly  tells  us,  his  father  '•^rather  thought  lie 
would  go'\'  and  he  fought  through  one  war 
with  credit,  but  without  glory.  The  other 
war,  which  was  to  claim  his  powers  and  his 
science,  found  him  engaged  in  the  most  pro- 
saic of  peaceful  occuiDations ;  he  obeyed  its  call 
because  he  loved  his  country,  and  not  because 
he  loved  war.  All  the  world,  knows  the  rest, 
and  all  the  world  knows  that  greater  military 
mastery  has  not  been  shown  than  his  cam- 
paigns illustrated.  He  does  not  say  this  in  his 
book,  or  hint  it  in  any  way  ;  he  gives  you  the 
facts,  and  leaves  them  with  you.  But  these 
Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  8.  Grants  written  as 
simply  and  straightforwardly  as  his  battles 
were  fought,  couched  in  the  most  unpreten- 
tious phrase,  with  never  a  touch  of  grandios- 
ity or  attitudinizing,  familiar,  homely,  even 
common  in  style,  is  a  great  piece  of  literature, 
because  great  literature  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  clear  expression  of  minds  that 
have  something  great  in  them,  whether  reli- 
gion, or  beauty,  or  dec})  experience.  Probably 
Grant  would  have  said  that  he  had  no  more 
vocation  to  literature  than  he  had  to  war.  He 
owns,  with  something  like  contrition,  that  he 
used  to  read  a  great  many  novels;  but  we  think 
he  would  have  denied  the  soft  impeachment 
of  literary  power.  Nevertheless,  he  shows  it, 
as  he  showed  military  power,  unexpectedly, 
almost  miraculously.  All  the  conditions  here, 
then,  are  favorable  to  supposing  a  case  of 
"genius."  Yet  who  would  trifle  with  that  great 
heir  of  fame,  that  plain,  grand,  manly  soul,  by 
speaking  of  "genius"  and  him  together  ?  Who 
calls  Washington  a  genius?  or  Franklin,  or 
Bismarck,  or  Cavour,  or  Columbus,  or  Luther, 
or  Darwin,  or  Lincoln  ?  Were  these  men 
second-rate  in  their  way?  Or  is  "genius" 
that  indefinal)le,  preternatural  quality,  sacred 
to  the  musicians,  the  painters,  the  sculptors, 
the  actors,  the  poets,  and  above  all,  the  poets  ? 
Or  is  it  that  the  poets,  having  most  of  the  say 
in  this  world,  abuse  it  to  shameless  self-flat- 
tery, an<l  would  persuade  the  inarticulate 
classes  that  they  are  on  peculiar  terms  of 
confidence  with  the  deity  ?    No  doubt 

"The  poet  in  a  golden  clitne  was  born, 
With  golden  stars  above," 

and  they  are  in  some  sort  creditable  to  our 
species.  If  we  should  have  no  more  poets 
we  might  be  less  glorious  as  a  race,  but  we 
should  certainly  be  more  modest  —  or  they 
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would.  At  least  n,  doctrine  wliolly  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  free  institutions  and  the  ])rii> 
ciples  of  civil  service  reform  Avould  go  out  of 
the  world  with  them  ;  but  since  we  shall  proba- 
bly have  them  to  the  end  of  the  story,  let  us  try 
to  rid  ourselves  of  it  as  we  may.  There  is  no 
Maelstrom  sucking  down  sliii)s  and  vomiting 
up  bottles  with  MSS.  in  them;  there  is  only  a 
bad  current  off  the  coast  of  Norway.  There 
is  no  "  genius"  ;  there  is  only  the  mastery  that 
comes  to  natural  aptitude  from  the  hardest 
study  of  any  art  or  science;  "genius"  exists 
chietiy  in  the  fancy  of  those  who  hope  that 
some  one  else  will  think  they  have  it.  The 
men  who  do  great  things  as  quietly  as  they 
do  small  things  do  not  commend  themselves 
to  the  imagination  as  geniuses;  there  must 
be  something  spectacular  in  them,  or  they 
must  have  some  striking  foible  or  vice  or 
disability  united  with  their  strength  before 
they  can  be  so  canonized.  Then  for  some 
reason  we  are  expected  to  recognize  them  as 
different  in  essence  from  other  men,  as  a  sort 
of  psychical  aristocracy,  born  gentle,  while  the 
rest  of  us  were  born  simple. 

IX. 

But  as  we  come  to  know  great  men  better, 
we  come  to  see  tliat,  after  all,  they  are  of  one 
blood  with  the  well-known  human  race,  and 
no  miracles  of  creation.  They  seem  each  thor- 
oughly of  his  time  and  place,  and  this  or  that 
tendency  of  civilization  appears  merely  to  have 
found  its  most  striking  expression  in  them. 
Napoleon  was  the  creature  of  the  French 
Revolution,  as  Grant  was  the  creature  of  our 
civil  war;  and  not,  as  Grant  was  not.  The 
great  shaping  exigency  found  each  admira- 


bly prepared  material  to  mould  a  master  out 
of;  l)ut  the  Revolution  and  the  Union  would 
have  prevailed  in  civilization,  though  their 
instruments  might  not  have  been  named  Na- 
poleon or  Grant.  Hoav  many  generals  were 
nearly  as  great  as  they  !  How  many  dramatists 
of  Shakespeare's  time  were  Shakespearean  ! 

It  does  not  detract  from  greatness  to  say 
this  of  it;  and  Mr.  John  C.  Ropes,  who  has 
just  given  us  an  admirable  book  on  The  First 
Ncqyoleon,  has  pursued  the  right  modern  meth- 
od with  his  subject,  to  the  signal  advantage  of 
Napoleon's  fame.  He  studies  him  as  the  rep- 
resentative and  inevitable  outcome  of  certain 
tremendous  conditions,  and  he  sympathizes 
with  him  because  he  believes  he  was  more 
nearly  right  than  his  enemies.  We  do  not  see 
how  any  one  can  read  his  extremely  temperate 
and  conscientious  chapters  on  the  principal 
facts  of  Napoleon's  career  without  agreeing 
with  him.  Certainly  Mr.  Ropes's  attitude  is 
not  obviously  the  attitude  of  an  advocate.  He 
criticises  as  freely  as  he  praises,  and  he  has  a 
sincerity  in  either  that  wins  him  your  liking 
throughout. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  has  taken  an  un- 
English  view  of  Napoleon ;  for  the  English  view 
of  any  contemporary  foreign  civilization  and 
character,  as  no  one  should  know  better  than 
ourselves,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  wrong  view. 
When  you  have  read  his  book,  you  no  longer 
feel — or  you  no  longer  feel  so  sure — that  Na- 
poleon was  seeking  his  sole  glory  and  advan- 
tage. It  looks  very  much  as  if  his  enemies 
were  the  enemies  of  human  progress,  for  the 
most  part.  But  if  any  reader  differs  with  us, 
his  quarrel  is  with  ]\[r.  Ropes,  to  whom  we 
very  willingly  leave  him. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  15tli  of  Jan- 
uary.— Congress  re -assembled  after  the 
holiday  recess  January  5. 

Mr.  Hoar's  Presidential  Succession  Bill  pass- 
ed the  Senate  December  17. 

Hon.  John  Sherman  was  re-elected  United 
States  Senator  from  Ohio  January  13. 

Speaker  Carlisle,  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, January  7,  announced  the  standing 
committees.  The  following  are  the  chairmen  : 
Turner,  of  Georgia,  Elections;  Randall,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Appro))riations  ;  Morrison,  of  Illinois, 
Ways  and  Means  ;  Herbert,  of  Alabama,  Naval 
Affairs ;  Bragg,  of  Wisconsin,  Military  Affairs ; 
Belmont,  of  Nc-w  York,  Foreign  Affairs;  Cur- 
tin,  of  l*(innsyl vania,  Banking  and  Cnrn;ncy; 
Bland,  of  Missouri,  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Mea- 
sures; Willis,of  Kentucky, l^ivers  and  Harbors; 
O'Neil,  of  Missouri,  Labor;  Mitchell,  of  Connect- 
icut, Patents  ;  Throckmorton,  of  Texas,  Pacific 
Railways ;  Reagan,  of  Texas,  Commerce ;  Cobb, 


of  Indiana,  Public  Lands  ;  Tucker,  of  Virginia, 
Judiciary;  Wellborn,  of  Texas,  Indian  Affairs; 
Blount,  of  Georgia,  Post-oftices  and  Post-roads ; 
Springer,  of  Illinois,  Claims;  Spriggs,  of  New 
York,  Accounts;  Matson,  of  Indiana,  Invalid 
Pensions;  Muller,*of  New  York,  Militia ;  Ged- 
des,  of  Ohio,  War  Claims;  King,  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi  River;  Aiken,  of  South  Carolina, 
Education;  Eldridge,  of  Michigan,  Pensions; 
Hilsell,  of  Kentucky,  Private  Land  Clainus; 
Barbour,  of  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia; 
Cox,  of  North  Carolina,  Reform  in  Civil  Service; 
Dunn,  of  Arkansas,  American  Ship-building. 

The  Carolines  agreement  was  signed  De- 
cember 17,  with  nuicli  ponq)  and  ceremony. 
The  Pope  was  present. 

A  bill  pensioning  the  widow  of  General 
Grant  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  Decem- 
ber 18. 

The  British  Parliament  opened  January  1'2. 
The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Wellesley  Peel,  Liberal, 
was  re-elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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mona  without  opposition.  Mr.  Bradlangh  took 
the  oath,  and  was  admitted  January  13. 

In  the  final  classification  of  the  members- 
elect  to  the  British  Parliament,  the  Loudon 
Daily  News  gives  the  Liberals  335,  the  Conserv- 
atives 249,  aud  the  Home  Knlers  83. 

Prince  Alexander  and  the  Porte  have  come 
to  an  understanding  on  the  following  condi- 
tions: that  the  union  of  the  Bulgarias  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  Porte ;  that  the  Bulgarian  army 
be  at  the  disposal  of  Turkey  in  case  of  war  with 
Greece  or  Servia;  that  tribute  be  paid  regularly 
to  the  Porte ;  that  the  customs  rights  of  the 
Porte  be  maintained;  and  that  Prince  Alexan- 
der go  to  Constantinople  to  be  invested  with 
the  Governorship  of  Eastern  Koumelin. — Eng- 
land has  accepted  a  j)roposal  from  Russia  that 
the  powers  insist  on  disarmament  by  Greece, 
Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  The  powers  have  sum- 
moned those  countries  to  disarm,  promising 
them  that  Turkey  v^ill  follow  their  example. 

A  proclamation  announcing  the  annexation 
of  Burmah  to  the  British  Empire  was  read 
at  Rangoon  January  1.  There  was  a  grand 
parade  and  a  large  concourse  of  natives  gath- 
ered to  hear  the  reading  of  the  Y)roclaniation. 
England  cedes  to  China  part  of  Upper  Bnrmah 
in  order  to  make  the  Chinese  and  Indian  front- 
iers continuous.  India  advocates  an  offensive 
aud  defensive  alliance  between  China  and 
India. 

M.  Francois  Jules  P=  Gr6vy  was  re-elected 
President  of  the  French  Republic  at  Versailles 
December  28,  on  the  joint  vote  of  the  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies  acting  as  a  National 
Assembly.  The  balloting  was  carried  on  amid 
great  excitement.  Only  five  members  of  the 
Right  cast  ballots.  M.  Grevy's  total  majority 
ou  the  joint  ballot  was  135. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  adojited 
the  Tonquin  credit  December  24,  but  the  vote 
was  so  close  (274  to  270)  that  the  Brisson  min- 
istry resigned  a  Aveek  later.  A  new  cabinet 
was  anuouuced  January  7,  as  follows:  M.  De 


Freycinet,  President  of  the  Council  and  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs;  M.  Sarrien,  Interior; 
M.  Sadi-Carnot,  Finance;  M.  Goblet,  Public 
Instruction;  M.  Demole,  Justice;  M.  Develle, 
Agriculture;  General Boulanger,War;  M.Anbe, 
Marine  and  the  Colonies;  M.  Baihaut,  Public 
Works ;  M.  Granet,  Posts  and  Telegraphs  ;  M. 
Lockroy,  Conunerce. 

DISASTERS. 

December  18. — Explosion  in  the  Nanticoke 
(Pennsylvania)  coal  mine,  burying  twenty-six 
men  and  boys. 

December  19. — News  via  China  of  a  typhoon 
which  swept  over  the  Philippine  Islands  ou 
November  7,  destroying  over  4400  buildings, 
including  thirteen  churches  and  ten  convents. 
Eighteen  persons  were  lost  and  five  hundred 
head  of  cattle  were  killed.  This  report  only 
comprises  the  destruction  in  nineteen  of  the 
thirty-four  districts  of  the  Island,  the  remain- 
ing fifteen  not  having  been  heard  from. — Re- 
ports received  in  St.  Petersburg  of  a  terrible 
dynamite  explosion  in  the  Pleijnchin  mine  in 
Siberia.    From  400  to  1000  men  killed. 

December  23. — Terrific  colliery  explosion  at 
the  Feriidale  Pit,  near  Pout-y-Pridd,  Wales, 
killing  fifty  men. 

January  11. — Advices  from  Colon  that  twen- 
ty-one vessels  were  wrecked  and  sixty -five 
lives  lost  during  a  recent  storm  there. 

OBITUAEY. 

December  27. — In  London,  Dr.  Samuel  Birch, 
Egyptologist,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

December  19. — In  Liverpool,  Stephen  Barker 
Gnion,  of  the  Guion  Steam-ship  Company,  aged 
sixty-live  years. 

December  20. — In  New  York  city.  Professor 
John  Christopher  Draper,  in  his  fifty-first  year. 

January  5. — In  Philadelphia,  Joshua  B.  Lip- 
pincott,  publisher,  aged  seventy  years. — In  Al- 
bany, New  York,  N.  D.  Wendell,  ex-State  Trea- 
surer, aged  fifty  years. 


CMtiir'n  irimifr. 


AT  a  gathering  of  Pilgrims  and  strangers  in 
the  city  of  Quakers,  on  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber, the  person  who  opens  and  shuts  this  Draw- 
er (and  never  has  any  credit  for  the  things  he 
keeps  out  of  it)  was  asked  by  the  ironical  pn;- 
sident  of  the  meeting  to  say  something  about 
The  Now  England  Farmer.  He  confessed  that 
he  was  glad  to  do  so,  because  this  so-called 
agricultural  pioneer  had  been  very  much  mis- 
understood. A  nd  the  company  graciously  per- 
mitted him  to  make  the  following  explanation  : 
Two  radical  misconceptions  have  been  at 
the  basis  of  this  misunderstanding;  the  first 
was  that  he  was  a  farmer,  and  the  second  was 
that  he  had  a  farm.  Under  this  false  concej)- 
tiou  a  great  deal  of  ridicule  has  been  poured 


upon  this  typical  character.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  only  things  he  raised  were  beans, 
stone  walls,  aiid  doughnuts.  It  has  been  said 
that  liis  chief  crop  was  cod-fish.  It  has  been 
said  that  his  only  luxury  was  a  round  solid 
disk,  which  could  bo  stacked  up  in  piles, 
called  ])nmpkin  i)ie,  and  that  his  inn(le(iuate 
conception  of  Bacchantic  enjoyment  was  hard 
cider. 

It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  attempt  to  shake 
these  popular  prejudices.  It  would  have  no 
effect  upon  the  skeptics  to  say  that  in  the 
Patent-office  in  Washington  liis  doughnut  is 
the  only  doughnut  ever  invented  in  the  world 
that  has  jelly  inside  of  it.  It  would  not  be  be- 
lieved if  I  said  that  the  x)umpkin  i)ie  was  mad© 
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to  be  used  as  a  shield  in  the  Indian  wars,  and 
that  the  stone  walls  were  raised  as  ramparts 
behind  whieh  this  so-called  (arnier  conld  stand 
and  shoot  the  British.  It  is  nccessarj^  to  <i;et 
outside  of  all  these  considerations,  and  inquire 
why  the  Pilgrims  came  to  New  England.  It 
Avas  certainly  not  for  the  purpose  of  farming. 
If  Providence  had  intended  New  England  as  a 
farnung  country,  the  rocks  would  have  been 
put  deep  down  at  the  bottom  and  the  soil  on 
top,  and  there  would  have  been  more  fertile, 
lovely  little  valleys,  and  fewer  ridges  and  sand 
hills.  The  Pilgrim  had  another  idea  than  that 
of  farming.  His  setting  np  a  school-house  as 
soon  as  he  lauded,  instead  of  a  phosphate  mill, 
shows  that.  On  the  first  sand-hill  island  he 
set  his  foot  on  he  held  a  "meeting."  He  made 
a  constitution  before  he  came  ashore,  and 
though  he  did  not,  as  other  adventurers  had 
done  before  him,  set  up  a  cross  on  the  new  ter- 
ritory, the  world  very  soon  found  that  the  con- 
stitution had  a  cross  in  it.  I  know  it  has  been 
said  that  he  came  to  New  England  in  order  to 
give  the  Indians  and  the  Quakers  and  the  Baj)- 
tists  an  opportunity  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his,  the  Pilgrim's,  conscience. 
But  this  was  a  slander.  He  knew^  he  was  on 
the  Lord's  side,  and  he  didn't  \y^cv^\t  these  other 
people  interfering  with  the  Lord's  work.  Es- 
pecially he  wouldn't  tolerate  the  devil  coming 
in  and  raiding  his  plantations  in  the  form  of 
Avitches  and  the  like.  He  is  justly  called  su- 
perstitious by  an  age  and  a  city  given  over  to 
spiritism,  clairvoyance,  mind  cure,  "materiali- 
zation," and  other  certainties. 

If  he  had  set  np  merely  as  a  farmer,  he  would 
have  had  none  of  these  troubles.  If  his  idea 
had  been  a  fat,  material  prosperitj'^,  I  think  he 
would  have  left  his  bean  hills  on  the  Plymouth 
heights  to  the  Indians,  and  looked  for  land 
further  south.  I  do  not  say  that  he  was  in- 
sensible to  the  nameless  charm  of  this  coast 
in  summer,  to  the  flavor  of  the  wild  grape,  the 
majesty  of  the  forest,  to  the  bloom  of  the  May- 
flower in  the  spring-time,  and  that  he  was  nn- 
responsive  to  the  deliciousness  of  the  oyster 
and  the  clam  and  the  Spanish  mackerel.  But 
he  had  other  things  in  his  mind  when  he  set 
about  subduing  New  England. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  this  was  an  excellent 
land  in  which  to  set  np  a  government,  and  or- 
ganize a  virtuous  society,  and  develop  a  the- 
ology, and  to  cultivate  ideas.  I  gather  from 
contemporary  documents  that  he  set  more  store 
by  education  and  religion  than  by  croi)sof  corn 
and  wheat,  and  that  his  exports  of  lish  and 
lumber  were  temporary  (;xp(Mlients  while  he 
was  preparing  to  send  out  and  plant  elsewhere 
institutions  and  ideas.  He  set  his  meeting- 
house on  ;i  hill.  The  crop  he  most  cared  for 
was  men  and  women.  That  is  the  reason  his 
house  was  more  important  than  his  barn,  in 
distincti(>n  from  the  materialistic  notion  pre- 
vailing in  some  Airtile  parts  of  our  country, 
where  the  barn  is  magnilicent  and  the  house  is 
only  an  adjunct.   Perhaps  he  was  more  devot- 


ed to  tow]i-meeting  than  to  ploughing;  and 
looking  at  what  he  had  to  plough,  and  seeing 
what  he  accomplished  in  town-meeting,  history 
excuses  him. 

The  wonder  is  that  while  dragging  the  sea 
and  scratching  the  rocks  to  get  the  means  of 
sustaining  life,  he  should  have  had  so  much 
time  for  the  cultivation  of  ideas,  and  for  nurs- 
ing the  AMrtnes  and  the  indomitable  spirit  that 
were  to  stamp  their  impress  upon  the  conti- 
nent. Owing  to  his  narrow  means  of  living, 
the  notion  got  abroad  that  he  was  penurious. 
But  he  gave  what  he  had  to  give,  and  Avlieii 
you  come  to  the  question  of  generosity,  in  the 
gift  of  vital  force,  principles,  ideas,  men  avIio 
make  states,  and  women  who  create  families, 
and  whose  beauty  and  modest}'  are  the  charui 
of  society,  I  think  the  New  England  Farmer 
was  the  most  liberal  man  in  the  world.  If  he 
had  had  a  farm  and  been  a  farmer,  you  can 
judge  how  the  rest  of  the  countrj^  Avould  have 
got  along,  who  would  have  given  it  enterprise 
and  stability,  who  would  have  made  inven- 
tions for  it,  and  who  would  have  insured  it— 
either  in  this  world  or  the  next. 

But  as  the  son  of  a  New  England  Farmer  I 
can  not  leave  the  matter  here.  For  I  remem- 
ber the  Old  farm-house,  and  rlie  wide  fire-place 
beside  which  I  used  to  sit  and  hear  my  grand- 
mother tell  how  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and 
the  redcoats  occupied  Plymouth  and  Kingston, 
she  used  to  put  her  shoes  under  her  pillow  ev- 
ery night,  expecting  that  ixuy  moment  she 
might  have  to  flee  into  the  woods  to  escape 
the  British ;  and  how  she  heard  all  day  the 
cannonading  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  I 
Avas  in  fact  present,  as  Avere  all  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer  boys  of  my  time,  at  this  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  at  the  capture  of  Ticondcro- 
ga,  and  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  Tliere 
lingered  in  every  farm-house  the  heroic  si)irit 
come  down  from  the  French  and  Indian  wars 
and  the  Revolutionary  times.  The  British 
enemy  Avas  a  reality.  There  in  the  kitolicn 
hung  the  Continental  musket  and  the  car- 
tridge-box. 

This,  however,  is  not  what  I  started  to  say. 
You  may  have  read  that  to  them  who  seelv 
first  the  kingdom  of  hcaA'en  everything  else 
shall  be  added.     This,  I  firmly  believe,  Avas 
the  case  of  the  New  England  Farmer.  His 
farm-house  had  a  mighty  cellar,  provisioned 
like  the  A'aults  of  a  mcdifcval  monastery  for  a 
six  months'  siege.   On  one  side  was  a  portent 
ous  row  of  cider  barrels;  on  the  other,  tier  on 
tier  of  ruddy  apples;  in  A^ast  bins  the  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  and  in  their  proper 
places  barrels  of  salted  meat  and  apple-sauco. 
In  this  subterranean  store-house  I  can  see  nov^ 
the  frost  glisten  on  the  walls  when  the  boy  ex 
plored  its  recesses  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  can 
die,  sent  by  his  grandfather  to  draAV  a  jug  oi 
cider  from  the  hardest  barrel.   In  the  cool  out- 
er pantry  hung  dozens  of  chickens  and  turkeys, 
the  quarters  of  a  slaughtered  steer,  and  on 
shelv^cs  lay  roAvs  of  hardy  Avinter  pies.    lu  the 
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garret  were  suspended  tbe  striii<?s  of  dried  ap- 
])les,  and  there  were  the  tubs  of  maple  sugar 
and  the  lieaps  of  butternuts  and  liickory-nuts. 
The  vast  wood-shed  was  piled  with  fuel.  It 
makes  the  tears  come  into  a  patriot's  eyes  to 
think  of  it  all.    I  will  uot  dwell  on  it. 

In  all  the  wind-swept  country  the  snow  was 
piled  to  the  fence-tops,  and  drifted  mountain- 
high  in  the  roads.  Energy  excavated  this  or 
surmounted  it,  sleighs  Avere  abroad,  and  the 
merry  bells  were  heard  all  over  the  township. 
All  roads  led  to  the  meeting-house,  and  every- 
body, young  and  old,  turned  out  to  the  Sunday 
service,  where  in  default  of  furnace  and  stove 
the  sermon  was  hot  enough  to  keep  the  blood 
in  circulation.  Eacli  farm-house  was  more  or 
less  a  centre  of  comfort  and  hospitality.  So- 
cial life  had  vitality.  There  were  merry  force 
and  hearty  enjoyment  in  the  sleigh-rides,  par- 
ties, and  holiday  frolics.  The  people  were  quite 
wide-awake.  The  metropolis  drew  its  men  of 
affairs  from  these  country  homes,  and  the  men 
of  affairs  knew  where  to  look  for  the  pretty 
girls  whose  beauty  and  good  sense  and  intelli- 
gence made  them  leaders  in  metropolitan  so- 
ciety. Every  house  had  some  books,  not  many 
but  classics,  and  they  were  read.  Perhaps  if 
there  had  been  more  agriculture,  there  would 
have  been  less  intellectual  life.  These  so-call- 
ed farmers  were  organizing  great  missionar}- 
enterprises,  concerning  themselves  about  slav- 
ery, and  in  perpetual  agitation  over  something. 
Ah  me!  would  there  Mere  more  such  farmers! 


A  PLANTATION  FUNERAL. 

It  was  the  last  Sunday  afternoon  of  June, 
1864.  The  writer  was  standing  in  a  negro 
burying-ground  watching  a  funeral  procession 
move  slowly  along  the  narrow  plantation  road 
toward  the  grave-yard — a  most  beautiful  sit- 
uation. The  summit  of  a  high  hill,  which, 
through  a  vista  of  flowering  rhododendron 
and  dogwood,  overlooked  the  river;  a  forest 
of  huge  oaks  garlanded  with  gray  moss;  a 
carpet  of  vivid  green  dotted  with  wild  violets, 
broom,  and  sheep-grass,  which  Virginians  call 
daisies.  Shut  in  from  all  the  v»orld  of  sight 
and  sound  by  the  thicket  of  young  trees  that 
crept  up  its  sides,  the  hill  would  have  been 
lonely  but  for  the  luxuriant  growth  of  un- 
trammelled nature.  No  inclosure  marked  it 
as  a  cemetery,  only  at  every  step  a  small  clear- 
ed place  denoted  a  grave,  most  of  which  w  ere 
sunken,  and  all  unmarked.  In  the  centre  of 
tlui  plat  an  ugly  red  wound  had  been  cut  in 
the  green  carpet,  and  here  Avere  lying  spades, 
a  raiie,  and  a  little  shovel. 

The  procession  was  headed  by  a  rude  plan- 
tation cart,  in  which  lay  a  coffin  (painted  a 
hriglit  r(id,  to  indicate  the  youth  of  the  occu- 
pant), and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  which  ])a- 
tiently  and  slowly  bore  their  burden  up  the 
steep  hill- side.  A  tall  young  negro  driver 
walked  behind,  carrying  a  long  whip,  which 
be  cracked  now  and  then  when  the  coflin  jos- 


tled from  side  to  side.  Immediately  behind 
the  driver  was  a  mulatto  woman  witii  a  pa- 
tient, tearless  face,  dressed  in  her  Sunday  gown 
of  clean  cotton  homespun,  and  holding  by  her 
hand  a  little  white  girl  in  a  coarsely  woven 
linen  dress,  also  evidently  of  plantation  make, 
and  a  plaited  straw  hat  of  the  same  numnfac- 
ture.  A  company  of  from  four  to  five  hundred 
negroes  followed,  all  on  foot,  of  all  shades  of 
color  (except  white),  all  ages,  all  sizes  and 
sexes.  They  were  singing  a  hymn  with  that 
plaintive  but  cheerful  refrain  which  is  the 
heart  of  all  negro  melody  : 

We  are  walkin'  in  de  light— 
Walkin'  in  de  light ; 
We  are  walkin'  in  de  light — 
Walkin'  in  de  light  ob  God. 

How  every  echo  in  the  valley  below  gave  back 
the  sound !  When  they  reached  the  grave,  six 
young  men,  whom  custom  required  to  be  of 
the  same  age  or  within  six  months  of  it,  and 
if  possible  the  same  height,  as  the  dead  man, 
stepped  forw.ard  and  lowered  the  coffin  into 
its  last  resting-place.  It  would  have  been  a 
breach  of  the  observances  if  anj^  of  these  pall- 
be.'U'ers  had  been  of  his  blood  or  connection. 

The  mother,  with  the  little  white  girl,  took 
her  place  as  chief  mourner  at  the  head  of  the 
grave,  and  the  preacher  came  forward.  He 
was  a  tall,  perfectly  black  nmn  of  seventy-live, 
with  long  curling  white  hair,  and  a  sweet  yet 
shrewd  countenance.  He  was  dressed  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  bkaek  broadcloth  suit,  which 
had  evidently  been  the  gift  of  one  of  the  white 
family,  and  originally  worn  by  a  man  of  differ- 
ent size  and  buikl.  But  this  did  not  detract 
from  the  dignity  of  his  appearance  or  office. 

He  looked  around  on  the  placid  scene — the 
blue  Virginia  sky  looking  through  the  inter- 
lacing branches  of  the  green  oaks,  the  birds 
that  hopped  fearlessly  from  bough  to  bough, 
at  the  background  of  strangely  tranquil  faces 
— aiul  began  : 

Bretliern,  sisteren,  en  sinners,  'tain't  wurth 
while  for  me  to  be  a-preachin'  of  a  sermon  to 
you  all  on  dis'casion.  I  gwine  preach  to-night, 
idease  God,  en  excusin'  of  de  interference  o' 
mistis.  I  preach  las'  night,  en  many  a  night. 
Isrul  is  here  a-preachin'  to  you.  Here  he  is 
before  you.  Here  his  feet — why  don't  he  walk  ? 
here  his  mouf — how'  come  he  don't  talk?  here 
his  eyes— how  come  he  don't  see  ?  Xohody  ain't 
a-heiHlcrin^  of  him. 

Because,  bretherin  eu  sisteren  en  sinners, 
Isrul  is  dead.  He  'ain't  got  no  life  in  him.  I 
ain't  'scussin'  of  liis  sperrit ;  his  sperrit  is  gone 
to  de  Lord  whar  gif  to  him.  I  'scussin'  of  his 
body,  which  is  like  you  sinners  is  now,  dead  in 
trespasses  en  sin. 

De  Lord  gin  to  all  a  iilant  patch;  He  gin 
us  seed  ;  He  gin  us  season.  Me,  en  Sis  Nelly" 
(turning  to  the  bereaved  parent),  "eu  lirer 
One-eye  Moses,  en  a  chance  er  folks  here,  done 
work  our  patch  eu  plant  our  seed,  on  we's 
a-waitin'  for  dcj  harves'.  But  dere's  a  clianco 
er  you  whar 'ain't  stuck  a  spade  in  de  ground  ; 
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de  seed  done  dried  up ;  de  season  come  en  gone; 
yon 'ain't  got  no  life  in  yon,  no  niore'n  is  de  body 
er  (lis  yoniig  man,  wlinr  nobody  ain't  a-liender- 
in'  from  risin'  if  lie  lied  life. 

''NoNV,  sinners,  yon  'members  las'  \a' eek  ?  Isrnl 
was  in  de  'bacca  crap  a-singin'  of  reel  clinnes. 
Up  to  Dinali  lionse  on  de  bill  he  ware  a-slinf- 
llin' of  his  feet ;  he  warn't  a-robbin'of  no  water- 
million  x>atches,  nor  sassin'  of  ole  pnssius,  bnt 
he  ware  a-singin'  o'  reel  chnnes,  en  a-dancin'. 
Ell  Nvlien  he  ware  strickin  down  he  ware  a 
siuncr. 

"But  de  Lord  were  gracious.  I  don't  git 
down  on  dese  ole  knees  for  nnthin.  I  wrastled 
for  him  ;  I  wrastled  for  him  a  whole  night,  en 
de  Lord  heard  His  sarvant.  Jess  before  Brer 
Isrul  go  (he  hadn't  made  no  sign  o'  'pentance 
twell  dat  minute)  he  set  up  in  de  bed  en  he 
say" — the  breathless  expectancy  could  he  felt 
in  the  very  hush  of  the  birds — "  he  say,  '  Dat 
yon,  Marse  Williimf  en  fell  back  dead. 

"  Bretheren  en  sisteren  en  sinners,  our  j'ouiig 
raarster  whar  was  kilt  in  de  war,  eu  wliar  de 
cannon  blow  into  so  many  little  pieces  dat  we 
kariit  git  enough  togedder  to  make  a  'spect- 
.able  corpse  to  bury  in  de  gyarden — our  young 
Marse  Willum  hed  come  for  Isrul.  Now  we  all 
know — eu  you  sinners  better  he  a-sharpeniii'  np 
yonr  years — dey  ain't  but  two  places  for  dead 
folks.  One  un  'em  is  hebben,  en  de  ter  one 
'tis  a  scandal  to  be  a-namin'  here.  We  all 
know  Marse  Willum  aiuH  dar.  So  we  got  good 
spereuce,  ef  he  come  for  Isrnl,  he  dun  kar  him 
to  Abraham's  bussum,  whar  he  is  his  self.  ^ 

"But  don't  none  o'  yon  sinners  be  takin'  to 
satisfyin'  o'  yourselves  on  account  o'  Isrnl 
makin'  a  death-bed  'pentance.  Dar  M-as  'bun- 
dance  o'  sinners  at  de  crncifyin'  o'  de  Lord,  en 
just  dat  one  thief  got  in  de  kingdom.  De  nex' 
time  dar  is  enny  nine-hour  'pentanccs,  in  dis 
here  preacher's  'pinion  'twon't  be  more'n  jestice 
for  one  o'  Mass  Paul's  or  Mass  Walter's  niggers 
to  git  de  chance.  Dis  plantation  dnn  hed  hit's 
dyin'  thief  (excnsin'  Isrul  bein'  a  thief).  En 
niore'n  dat,  Marse  Willum  won't  be  a-comin' 
out  o'  Abraham's  bussum  to  fotch  nobody  but 
Isrul,  for  him  en  Isrul  was  partners  fum  lit- 
tle chillen,  en  now  dey's  togedder  forever  wid 
de  Lord.  Amen." 

There  was  a  pause.  A  carriage  drawn  by 
two  hnndsomely  groomed  horses  sto[)ped  at 
th<i  bridle-path,  and  a  tall,  mnjostic  woman  of 
seventy  descended,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
black  woman  almost  as  nnijestic  in  her  own 
dignity.  The  mistress  wore  a  black  satin 
gown  and  a  widow's  cap;  the  negroes  silently 
stepped  aside,  making  an  aisle  for  her  as  she 
passed  slowly  and  yet  erectly  toward  the 
grave. 

"My  dear  servants,"  she  said,  in  a  distinct 
tone,  "I  have  lost  in  Isracd  a  good  and  faithful 
servant;  lie  has  gone  to  his  Master  and  ours, 
and  has  his  reward.  He  has  already,  perhaps, 
B(;eii  —  my  son.  I  have  just  heard  of  a  repulse 
of  our  arinj',  and  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Troubles  increase,  but  1  can  trust  you  all  to 


defend  and  protect  mc  and  mine" — she  glanced 
at  the  little  girl. 

"Yes,  mistis;  shooly,  niistis,"  was  heard 
through  the  crowd.  She  held  out  her  Avrin- 
klcd,  jewelled  hand  to  the  lad's  mother  (who 
pressed  it  in  hers),  walked  back  to  the  carriage, 
and  Avas  driven  away. 

The  preacher  then  again  assumed  command. 
Taking  the  child  in  his  arms,  he  tilled  the  lit- 
tle shovel  which  lay  among  the  ugly  imple- 
ments with  earth,  and  handed  it  to  her.  The 
little  girl,  seated  comfortably  on  his  shoulder, 
took  it  with  grave  complacency,  and  looked 
with  mournful  but  unfrighteued  gaze  into  the 
open  grave. 

"Yearth  to  yearth,  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to 
ashes,"  said  the  preacher;  and  the  child  let 
fall  the  clods  with  a  practiced  hand  on  the 
coffin.  Awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the  dead! 
She  then  slipped  down,  put  her  hand  in  that  of 
her  mammy,  and  the  process  of  filling  the 
chasm  hegan.  When  the  last  spadeful  of  earth 
was  patted  down,  and  the  tools — which  the 
negroes  always  leave  by  a  grave  until  needed 
for  a  similar  occasion — were  placed  alongside, 
the  whole  company  broke  out  in  a  hymn.  It 
was  started  by  the  little  girl  (who  evidently, 
next  to  the  preacher  and  the  corpse,  was  the 
most  important  person  at  all  funerals),  and 
taken  up  by  the  mother,  till  one  by  one  all 
joined  in  the  burst  of  melody.  There  were  no 
tears:  tears  were  for  the  lost,  for  the  sinner; 
it  was  rebellious  for  Christians  to  weep;  and 
so,  singings  the  procession  wound  down  the 
hill. 

On  Canaan's  calm  and  peaceful  shore 
We  ain't  gwine  die  no  more,  no  more — 
We  aiu't  gwhie  die  no  more. 

I.  C.  Cabell. 


THE  COOLEST  MAN  IN  THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 

"The  coolest  man  I  ever  kncAv  was  old  Vic- 
tor de  St.  Hilaire,  the  colonel  of  an  infantry 
regiment  that  saw  some  service  in  Algeria," 
said  Colonel  Henri  Dubois,  one  of  a  X)arty  of 
French  officers  who,  having  halted  to  take  a 
look  at  Siam  on  their  way  home  from  theTon- 
quin  war,  had  come  to  dine  with  us  on  board 
of  a  British  gun -boat  which  had  somehow 
found  its  way  np  the  Mei-Nam  River. 

"  I've  known  men,"  ho  continued, "  who  man- 
aged to  put  on  a  great  show  of  coolness  in  time 
of  danger,  though  the}'  were  really  very  much 
e)vcitcd;  but  there  was  no  putting-on  with  St. 
Hilaire— it  canie  as  natural  to  him  as  eating 
his  dinner.  All  his  hair-breadth  escapes  (and 
he  had  had  so  many  that  he  could  hardly  count 
them  himself)  had  left  him  as  cool  as  before, 
and  it  really  seemed  as  if  dangers  passed  him 
by  because  he  would  not  condescend  to  notice 
that  they  were  there  at  all.  Once  his  men  nni- 
tiiiied,  and  two  of  them  clapped  their  bayonets 
to  his  breast  as  if  to  run  him  througli ;  but  the 
colonel  only  smiled, and  said,  as  quietly  as  ever, 
'Be  careful,  my  lads;  you  might  hurt  me.' 

"Now  it  happened  that  in  Colonel  St.  Hi- 
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laire's  regiment  there  was  a  peppery  young 
sub-lieutenant  who  Avas  .as  hot  as  the  colonel 
was  cool.  With  hiui  it  was  always  (as  you 
English  say)  '  a  Avord  and  a  blow,  and  the  blow 
first.'  He  had  fought  so  many  duels  that  the 
soldiers  used  to  call  him  'Sudden  Death/  and 
to  saj'^  that  the  best  way  to  end  the  war  avouUI 
be  for  him  to  challenge  the  Enemy's  whole 
army,  man  hy  man.  Well,  one  day  this  lieu- 
tenant had  committed  some  fault,  for  which 
the  colonel  gave  him  such  a  scolding  that  the 
young  fellow's  hot  blood  couldn't  bear  it  any 
longer.  Quick  as  lightning  he  whipped  out  a 
pistol  and  fired  right  at  St.  Hilaire's  face,  so 
close  that  the  muzzle  almost  touched  him. 
But  the  pistol  missed  fire,  and  the  colonel  said, 
quite  coolly,  'Forty-eight  hours'  arrest  for  not 
keeping  your  arms  in  proper  order.'" 

"And  was  that  all  that  the  lieutenant  got?" 
asked  a  dozen  voices  at  once,  iu  undisguised 
amazement. 

"That  was  all;  and  I  can  tell  you  that  he 
thought  it  was  quite  enough  —  Ha!  general, 
good-evening.  I  was  just  telling  these  gen- 
tlemen how  you  once  put  me  under  arrest  for 
not  having  my  pistols  in  working  order." 

David  Ker. 


THE  DINGY  SOD  HOUSE  OF  DAKOTA. 

I  PASSED  it  far  out  on  the  prairie, 

The  house  of  necessity  born  ; 
No  lines  of  its  dinginess  vary, 

So  sombre,  so  dark,  so  forlorn. 

It  is  bounded  by  measureless  acres ; 

Not  a  fence  or  a  tree  is  in  sight ; 
But,  though  plain  as  the  dress  of  the  Quakers, 

It  stands  in  the  sun's  broadest  light. 

The  badger  near  by  makes  his  burrow. 

The  gopher  his  hillock  of  soil, 
And  ploughs,  vvith  their  mile-lengths  of  furrow. 

Go  round  it  with  infinite  toil. 

A  well-curb,  a  wash-bench,  a  woman. 
With  poultry  and  pigs,  are  outside  ; 

The  clothes-line  is  wondrously  human 
In  look,  and  the  vista— how  wide  I 

You  can  go  to  tlie  sunrise  or  "sundown" 
In  straight  lines,  the  left  or  the  right. 

And  leagues  of  long  level  are  run  down 
Before  you  escape  from  its  sight. 

The  roof  is  well  thatched  with  coarse  grasses ; 

A  stove-pipe  peers  out  to  the  sky. 
'Tis  a  picture  whose  plainness  surpasses 

All  objects  that  challenge  the  eye. 

Twisted  hay  serves  its  owner  for  fuel; 

He  twists  it  at  ease  by  the  roar 
Of  a  hay  fire,  which  parries  the  cruel. 

Harsh  bite  of  the  wind  at  the  door. 

Sometimes  in  an  ocean  of  color 

(In  summer  'tis  yellow  or  green) 
It  stands.   In  November  a  duller 

Broad  carpet  about  it  is  seen. 

In  winter,  while  blasts  from  the  prnirie 
Briiii;  "blizzards"  that  cease  not  to  blow, 

'Tis  as  warm  as  an  isle  of  Canary. 
Deep  under  the  tempest  and  snow. 

JoKL  Benton. 


In  a  certain  Southern  State  an  execution  by 
hanging  took  place  recentl3^  The  criminal, 
though  undoubtedly  guilty  of  murder,  had  the 
sympathy  of  a  large  number  of  persons  on  ac- 
count of  the  extenuating  circumstances  under 
which  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  and  as  the 
fatal  day  approached,  numerous  marks  of  kind- 
ness were  shown  the  prisoner.  A  great  many 
visited  him  iu  his  cell,  and  the  following  re- 
port was  made  of  the  last  interview  between 
husband  and  wife  : 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  execution, 
when  the  jailer,  with  deepest  sympathy,  an- 
nounced to  the  wife  that  the  time  was  up;  and 
she  must  leave,  she  embraced  her  husband,  and 
with  many  tears  asked  his  permission  to  he 
allowed  to  witness  the  execution.  He  sternly 
and  indignantly  refused,  whereupon  she  burst 
into  a  fresh  flood  of  tears,  and  exclaimed, "Oh, 
William,  I  did  not  expect  this  of  you  ;  but  you 
know  you  always  would  refuse  me  evcrij  plea- 
sure:' E.  E.  S. 


A  neighbor  of  mine  (writes  a  lady)  always 
insists  upon  his  children  eating  their  crusts 
before  they  can  be  helped  to  anything  more. 
Once  there  was  company  at  the  dinner  table, 
and  one  of  the  children  passed  her  plate  to 
her  father  for  some  pie.  Her  father,  observ- 
ing a  crust  on  the  plate,  said,  "  What  is  this 
on  thy  plate,  Marion  ?"  Receiving  no  reply, 
he  repeated  the  question.  Still  getting  no  an- 
swer, he  helped  her  to  the  pie  to  avoid  a  scene. 
When  the  plate  reached  Miss  Marion  she  lean- 
ed over  to  her  sister  and  said,  in  a  perfectly 
audible  under-tone,  "  Well,  he  don't  know  a 
crust  when  he  sees  it." 


When  they  proposed  bringing  out  the  Pas- 
sion Flajj  on  the  stage  of  the  Boston  Globe,  the 
principals  were  discussing  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  cliaracters.  Said  Morse,  "  We  will 
put  a  group  of  soldiers  here,  and  Pontius  Pilate 
here,  and  over  there  the  twelve  apostles." 

"Twelve  apostles,"  said  the  lioston  man- 
ager; "you  niaj' just  as  Avell  put  in  two  dozen 
apostles,  there's  plenty  of  room." 


"Landlord,"  said  a  Wisconsin  traveller, 
emerging  from  the  dining-room  after  a  long 
and  fruitless  struggle  to  secure  a  dinner — 
"  Landlord,  there's  one  thing  you  have  here 
that's  as  good  as  the  Pahner  House,  Chicago." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  please  you.  sir.  What 
is  it?" 

"Tbe  saW 


ONLY  AN  INCIDENT. 
A  few  evenings  ago  (writes  a  Southern  lady) 
the  conversation  turncMl  upon  suitable  times 
and  places  for  courtships.  I  said  I  had  once 
been  an  accidental  ej/e-witncss — shall  I  call  it? 
— to  a  i>rop()sal  on  tlui  cars.  "Oh,  tell  us!" 
"Please  do  let  us  bear!"  exclaimed  ten  young 
voices  and  two  mature  ones.     I  could  not 
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resist,  and  after  the  recital,  Miiicli  was  suita- 
bly applauded,  a  lady,  wbose  opinion  I  value, 
begged  that  I  would  send  it  to  Harper.  I 
hope  the  parties — unknown  to  me — will  take 
no  otlcnse  if  they  recognize  the  courtship  as 
their  property.  I  have  heard,  though,  that  at 
such  an  absorbing  moment  the  identical  words 
used  are  seldom  remembered. 

I  was  sitting  on  a  train  about  to  leave  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  for  Petersburg,  when  a  bridal 
party  came  on,  and  one  of  the  bridemaids  oc- 
cu[)ied  the  vacant  seat  b}--  my  side.  The  coach 
was  crowded,  and  her  special  escort  could  not 
findii  seat,  but  contented  himself  by  standing 
in  the  aisle  at  her  side,  conversing  about  the 
events  of  the  day.  It  became  dark,  and  I 
closed  the  book  I  had  been  reading,  and  leaned 
my  head  on  the  window,  and  closed  my  eyes, 
Bimply  t3  rest  them.  Nothing  Avas  farther 
from  my  thoughts  than  to  be  an  eaves-drop- 
per, but  so  in  the  event  I  proved  to  be;  for 
in  the  darkening  twilight  the  absorbed  cou- 
ple, supposing  me  to  be  asleep,  settled  into 
"love's  low  tone,"  each  word  of  which  struck 
upon  my  ear  clear  as  a  bell,  for  in  his  earnest- 
ness he  leaned  on  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front 
of  us,  his  face,  as  you  can  picture  for  yourself, 
forming  with  the  lady's  ear  and  mine  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  In  free  America,  and  on  a 
public  conveyance,  I  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  remind  them  of  my  presence.  Present- 


ly he  bent  closer,  and  whispered:  ''You  must 
know  by  this  time  what  my  attentions  to  you 
mean.  May  I  hope  that  1  may  claim  you  as 
mine  ?" 

After  a  little  pause  she  said,  "  I  am  very  sor- 
ry, but  I  am  afraid  our  paths  through  life  will 
have  to  diverf/e.^' 

He  expostulated,  of  course ;  then,  heaving  a 
deep  sigh,  walked  away. 

The  twilight  deepened,  and  I  still  rested  my 
eyes.  After  a  while  the  disconsolate  lover  re- 
turned, and  renewed  his  suit,  saying:  "I  have 
spent  tifteen  wretched  minutes.  Can  you  give 
me  no  hope  ?" 

Her  voice  in  the  gloaming  sounded  like  mu- 
sic to  him,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  she  answered: 
"I  have  been  thinking  over  what  I  told  you. 
No  one  knows  what  Avill  be  in  the  future,  and 
perhaps  our  paths  may  converge." 

Just  then  the  whistle  blew  for  my  station, 
and  gathering  up  my  possessions,  I  was  i)re- 
paring  to  depart,  when  he  exclaimed,  joyfully : 
"Do  you  get  off  here?  Allow  me  to  help  you 
with  these."  And  with  shining  eyes  he  took 
my  satchel  and  parcels,  and  helped  me  otf, 
even  controlling  himself  so  far  as  to  bow  re- 
spectfully as  I  left. 

On  looking  back  I  could  see  the  lady  in  my 
seat  by  the  window,  and  the  happy  lover  sit- 
ting by  her  side.  The  Avhistle  blew,  the  train 
started,  and — the  curtain  fell. 


TRYING  TO  MAKE   IT  ALL  RIGHT. 
Mn.  Spooneu  Tafkattoii.  "  ITow  divinely  tall  and  slender  Miss  Madison  is  I"   {Then,  thinking  he  has 
said  f^omcthinq  qfensivfi:)  "Oh  !  I  like  fat  women  tool" 
Still  Mrs.  Jones  is  not  pleased. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Note. — Since  my  article,  M-itli  wliicli  tlie 
present  number  of  Harper^s  Magazine  opens, 
was  printed,  further  inquiries  have  revealed 
fiicts  which  demand  a  supplementary  revise. 
The  representative  of  Essen  in  the  Eeiclistag 
— "Christian-Social,"  and  not -a  "Social-Dem- 
ocrat"— did  not,  strictly  speaking,  defeat  Mr. 
Krupp,  whose  candidature  was  unauthorized 
hy  himself,  and  who,  it  was  known,  would  not 
accept  an  election.  The  guns  referred  to  as 
haviug  had  their  hinder  part  blown  off,  in  the 
war  with  Denmark,  1864,  though  made  of 
Krupp's  steel,  had  loading  mechanisms  made 
in  other  factories.  The  nnhealthiness  I  have 
attributed  to  a  x^ortion  of  the  work  must  not 
be  supposed  greater  than  that  incidental  to 
similar  work  everywhere.  The  twelve  hours' 
daily  Avork  of  the  furnace  hands  is  less  for 
those  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  aver- 
age time  for  other  laborers  is  eleven  hours. 
Mr.  Krupp  was  not,  as  stated,  an  only  child, 
but  the  eldest  of  three  brothers. 

MoNCURE  D.  Conway. 


NO  more  desirable  contributions  have  been 
made  to  our  American  educational  ap]>a- 
ratus  than  those  w^hich  are  comprised  in  Mr. 
William  J.  Kolfe's  edition  of  the  "English  Clas- 
sics." ^  These  now  consist  of  forty-two  beauti- 
fully printed  and  illustrated  handy  volumes, 
suitable  for  the  pocket  or  the  reticule,  of  which 
forty  are  devoted  to  the  Comjylete  Dramatic  and 
Poetical  Works  of  Shakespeare,  and  one  each  to 
Select  Poems  of  Goldsmith  and  Gray. 

Of  Mr.  Kolfe's  edition  of  Shakespeare  no 
words  of  connnendation  can  be  warmer  or 
heartier  than  it  deserves.  Intended  to  be 
used  in  schools  and  families,  and  social  or 
Shakespeare  clubs,  Mr.  Kolfe  has  x^runed  the 
text  of  the  plays  of  such  gross  or  indelicate 
words  or  phrases  as  it  v/ould  be  impossible  for 
any  one  with  the  instincts  of  a  true  gentleman 
or  gentlewoman  to  read  aloud  before  a  mixed 
audience  of  young  men  and  maidens,  or  of 
adnlts  even  of  both  sexes.  To  this  extent  the 
edition  is  an  expurgated  one.  But  the  ex- 
purgatiojis  have  been  made  with  great  discre- 
tion and  reserve,  and  without  any  sacrifice  of 
the  sense  or  beauty,  the  omissions  being  gener- 
ally verbal  and  not  essential  to  the  text.  The 
text  adopted  by  Mr.  Kolfe  is  that  which  has  the 
sanction  of  the  best  Shakespearean  authorities. 
Each  "play"  occupies  a  distinct  volume,  and  is 
prefaced  by  trustworthy  historical  and  biblio- 
graphical sunnnaries,  showing  the  sources  from 
whence  it  was  derived,  and  giving  accounts 
of  its  earliest  representations  upon  the  stage 
and  its  earliest  editions.  These  summaries  are 
followed  by  a  large  array  of  critical  and  aisthet- 

'  EnrjliRh  Classics  :  Shakespeare— Gray— Goldsmiih. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  ])v  William  J.  Kolpe.  A.M..  for- 
merly Head  Master  of  the  Jli^di-School,  Canibridtre, 
Mass.  Illustrated.  Small  4to,  Paper,  40  cents  ;  Flex- 
ible Cloth,  5G  cents  per  volume.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 


ic  comment — sometimes  quite  extended,  and 
alwaj'S  able — selected  from  the  writings  of  the 
most  eminent  Shakespearean  scholars  and  com- 
mentators. Then  comes  the  text,  uudisfigured 
by  the  slightest  note  or  connnent,  the  lines, 
however,  being  so  numbered  that  if  the  reader 
is  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  Avord  or 
passage  or  allusion,  he  may  easily  refer  to  the 
expository  and  ex[)lanatory  notes,  or  to  the 
glossary,  which  are  collected  in  a  body  in  an 
appendix  following  the  "  play."  These  notes 
form  an  invaluable  repertory  of  illustration 
and  explanation,  and  of  interpretation  of  the 
manners  and  customs,  languages  and  costumes, 
of  the  times,  and  of  the  historical,  archfeolo- 
gical,  and  other  allusions  that  occur  in  the  text ; 
and  they  embody  without  prolixitj^  or  pedant- 
ry the  opinions  and  conclusions  that  have  re- 
sulted from  the  researches  of  the  most  acute 
and  learned  scholars  and  critics.  The  native 
good  sense,  the  sound  judgment,  and  the  unin- 
termitting  sagacity  that  have  presided  over 
Mr.  Rolfe's  annotations  and  interpretations  are 
everyvviiere  manifest  in  this  edition  of  our 
greatest  English  classic. 

Besides  this  school  edition  of  Rolfe's  Shake- 
speare, the  Messrs.  Harper  have  also  published 
an  elegant  library  edition  in  twenty'  volumes, 
styled  "The  Friendly  Edition,"^  which  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  a  holiday  or  birthday 
present. 

The  poems  of  Gray  and  Goldsmith  which 
Mr.  Rolfe  has  edited,  though  in  themselves  fa- 
miliar, are  enriched,  as  is  his  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, with  an  opulence  of  elegant  pictorial 
illustrations,  and  an  oversowing  store  of  de- 
lightful and  instructive  notes  and  connuents 
illustrative  of  allusions  and  passages  in  the 
poems,  or  of  incidents  in  the  lives  and  compan- 
ionships of  their  authors. 


Although  Mr.  William  Swinton's  Studies  in 
Enf/lish  Literature^  have  been  prepared  with  a 
dehnite  aim  as  an  educational  manual,  they 
deserve  attention  not  only  for  their  value  as 
such,  but  also  for  their  substantial  literary 
merits.  Mr.  Swinton's  selections  are  alwa3\s 
presided  over  by  good  taste,  and  have  been 
drawn  from  those  authors  of  recognized  em- 
inence who  are  representative  of  the  style 
and  the  distinctive  literary  methods  and 
characteristics  of  the  respective  eras  in  which 
they  nourished.  Mr.  Swinton  has  made  a 
judicious  choice  of  examples  from  forty  of 
the  most  prominent  writers  in  our  tongue, 
each  of  which  challenges  admiration  for  some 

2  Friendly  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works.  Complete 
in  20  vols.  IGnio,  (Jloth,  S^O  00 ;  Half  Calf,  §00  00.  New 
York  :  Harper  and  IJrothers. 

3  Studies  in  English  Literature.  Bei?iff  Typical  Se- 
lections of  Britisli  and  American  Authorship,  from 
Shakespeare  to  the  Present  Tln>.e.  Toj:^ether  with 
Definitions,  Notes,  Analyses,  and  Glossary,  as  an  Aid 
to  Systematic  Literary  Study.  For  Use  in  Normal  and 
Hijrh  Schools,  etc.  By  William  Swinton.  With  Por- 
traits. Crown  8vG,  pp.  G38,  $1  50.  New  York :  Harper 
and  Brothers. 
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intrinsic  excellence,  either  of  beauty,  grand- 
eur, eloquence,  elegance,  or  imnginative  power, 
and  the  whole  form  a  series  of  readings  of  the 
first  quality,  in  rather  than  ahout  literature, 
from  Shakespeare's  until  our  own  day.  Each 
selection  is  furnished  with  what  Mr.  Swinton 
approjiriately  styles  a  "  working  outfit"  of  de- 
finitions and  principles,  and  of  directions  for 
the  application  of  the  canons  of  literary  art  to 
the  anah'sis  of  the  texts  presented.  This  anal- 
ysis comprises  a  great  variety  of  exercises, 
grammatical  and  rhetorical,  logical  and  ety- 
mological, and  a  large  body  of  explanatory 
notes  interpreting  the  writers  cited,  and  mak- 
ing clear  their  references  and  allusions.  The 
sterling  and  distinctive  worth  of  the  volume, 
aside  from  the  copious  and  valuable  instruc- 
tion it  dispenses,  resides  in  its  influence  to  in- 
cite the  scholar  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall  to 
further  reading  in  sound  authors,  and  to  evolve 
an  active  and  refined  literar}"  taste  that  will 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  the  works  of  the  great  Avriters  who 
Lave  enriched  and  adorned  our  literature. 


The  general  principles  on  which  all  free  gov- 
ernments rest,  and  more  especially  the  manner 
in  w^hich  these  principles  are  applied  in  our 
own  government,  are  very  clearly  and  succinct- 
ly stated  by  Mr.  Charles  Nordhoff  in  an  exceed- 
ingly practical  and  sensible  little  hand-book 
entitled  Politics  for  Young  Americans,*'  which  is 
an  admirable  manual  of  instruction  npon  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  for  use 
in  families  and  in  grammar  and  high  schools. 
It  may  also  be  read  with  profit  by  many  per- 
sons of  more  mature  age.  Mr.  Nordholi"'s  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  embraces  a  complete  ex- 
pository analysis  of  our  federal  government  in 
all  its  departments,  their  functions  and  pow- 
ers, and  a  statement  of  the  processes  by  which 
its  officers  are  nominated  and  elected  or  ap- 
pointed, its  administration,  legislation,  and  ju- 
dicial functions  carried  on,  its  foreign  and  do- 
mestic affairs  regulated,  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  its  citizens  i)rotected  and  secured, 
and  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  coun- 
try generally  developed  and  augmented.  In 
connection  with  this  are  special  expositions 
of  the  part  borne  in  our  system  by  the  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches,  and 
of  the  powers,  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
limitations  of  each;  of  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  the  citizen  ;  of  the  province  and  in- 
fluence of  town  meetings;  of  the  nature  of 
political  constitutions  ami  the  charncter  and 
operations  of  ])olitical  ])nrties;  and  of  such 
important  incidents  of  government  as  educa- 
tion, taxes,  public  debts  and  sinking  funds, 
banking,  credit,  mann fnctures,  connncrco,  tar- 
iffs, and  llic  like.  Jiricf  but  sunicicntly  full 
reference  is  also  made  to  many  of  the  practi- 

*  Politics  for  Younq  Americans.  By  Chatiles  Nonn- 
iioFF.  A  HoviscMl  Edition  for  Scliools  and  Colletres. 
12mo,  p)).  200,  Half  Lcailicr.  75  cents  ;  Paper,  40  cents. 
New  York  :  Harper  and  13rotliers. 


cal  and  living  issues  that  must  inevitably  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  citizen  and  the  legis- 
lator, such  as  the  i)0wer  and  sphere  of  corpora- 
tions, the  conflict  of  capital  and  labor,  strikes, 
trades-unions,  diversity  and  conflict  of  indus- 
tries, and  the  tendency  to  the  enactment  of  re- 
straining and  prohibitory  laws.  Concise  and 
perspicuous  outline  sketches  are  also  given  of 
the  Confederation  and  the  Union,  of  the  Amer- 
ican political  system,  and  of  our  Indian,  pub- 
lic land,  and  Territorial  systems.  In  con- 
clusion, a  compact  and  valuable  body  of  rules 
is  given  for  the  conduct  of  deliberative  assem- 
blies; and  in  an  appendix  are  printed  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Declaration  of  Indejiendence,  and 
Washington's  Farewell  Address.  The  work 
is  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
our  entire  x)olitical  system,  and  is  dominated 
throughout  by  that  practical  wisdom  which  is 
the  natural  offspring  of  sound  common-sense. 


Young  people, who  are  often  so  lamentably 
deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  mythology 
as  to  be  incapable  of  comprehending  many 
of  the  classical  allusions  that  occur  in  books 
of  j)oetry,  art,  history,  or  general  literature, 
and  even  in  the  books  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  study  in  school,  would  no  longer 
suffer  from  this  disadvantage  if  a  small  por- 
tion of  their  hours  of  study  were  systematical- 
ly appropriated  to  a  convenient  little  work  on 
The  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Bome,^  which  has 
been  translated  from  the  German  of  O.  See- 
mann,  and  published  in  this  country  by  the 
Messrs.  Harper.  This  admirable  little  book  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  an  educational  manual 
alike  by  its  skillful  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment, the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  its  dic- 
tion, and  the  fine  classical  and  artistic  taste 
which  pervades  it.  It  embodies  in  moderate 
compass  a  clear  and  engaging  account  of  tlie 
ancient  legends  relating  to  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  origin  of  the  gods,  the  province 
filled  by  and  the  functions  attributed  to  the 
greater  and  lesser  deities  of  Greece  and  Rome: 
and  also  of  the  provincial  legends  relating  the 
origin  and  deeds  of  the  semi-divine,  semi-hu- 
man, and  altogetlier  human  heroes  and  other 
imaginary  or  traditionary  beings  who  were 
the  products  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  heroic 
ages,  special  regard  being  had  in  each  case  to 
the  legends  of  those  gods  and  men  which  oc- 
cvfpy  a  prominent  position  in  history,  poetry, 
and  art.  The  various  myths  and  legends  arc 
illustrated  with  engravings  after  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  masterpieces  of  ancient  art. 

The  study  of  ancient  classical  and  Oriental 
literature  in  high  schools,  academics,  and  col- 
leges may  be  greatly  facilitated,  and  greatly 
l)opularized  also,  by  the  use  of  a  judiciously 

6  The  Mi/(holog]/  of  Greece  and  Borne.  Witli  Special 
Reference  to  its  ITse  in  Art.  From  the  German  of  <>• 
Skkmann.  Edited  by  G.  H.  BiANcni,  B.A.  With  64  11- 
Inst  nit  ions.  KJino,  pp.  311,  GO  cents.  New  York :  Uar 
per  and  Brothers. 
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condeusecT  text-book  on  the  subject,  which  has 
been  prepared  by  Professor  Johu  D.  Quacken- 
bos,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the  title,  An 
Illustrated  Eistori/  of  Ancient  Literature,  Oriental 
and  Classical.^  The  volume  is  the  fruit  of  the 
compiler's  long  experience  in  the  lecture-room, 
and  it  presents  a  full  and  attractive  account 
of  the  literature  of  the  ancieut  nations — Hin- 
doo, Persian,  Chinese,  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  As- 
syrian, Arabic,  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  Grecian, 
and  Koman — unencumbered  by  obscure  names 
and  wearisome  details.  In  his  account  of 
these  nations  the  author  treats  of  the  origin 
and  relationships  of  their  languages  and  peo- 
ples, and  incidentally  brings  forward  some  of 
the  most  interesting  facts,  discoveries,  and  con- 
clusions that  have  been  reached  by  eminent 
scholars  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  domain  of  comparative  philology.  In 
this  latter  department  particular  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  explanation  of  the  hi- 
eroglyphic picture-writings  of  the  Egyptians 
and  to  illustrative  descriptions  of  the  literary 
treasures  that  have  been  unearthed  in  the  Nile 
Valley,  in  Assyria,  and  elsewhere.  The  author 
gives  a  full  and  clear  outline  of  each  literature 
as  a  unit,  and,  while  doing  so,  grafts  on  the 
narrative,  at  the  points  where  they  appropri- 
ately belong,  brief  biographies  of  the  great 
writers  in  each  literature,  accompanied  with 
short  and  carefully  selected  specimens,  so  as 
to  give  the  pupil  a  just  idea  of  each  author's 
style  and  genius.  The  volume  is  copiously 
illustrated,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
more  select  educational  literature. 


The  almost  universal  recognition  through- 
out the  United  States  of  the  importance  of 
music  and  singing  as  a  part  of  education  ren- 
ders a  good  collection  of  songs  and  music  an 
essential  part  of  every  school  apparatus  and  of 
every  comprehensive  educational  series.  Un- 
fortunately many  of  the  collections  that  are  in 
use  are  limited  in  their  range,  and  also  of  in- 
ferior value  so  far  as  relates  to  the  literary 
merit  of  their  songs  and  hymns  or  the  quality 
of  their  musical  scores.  Undoubtedly  the  best 
~ — very  far  the  best — collection  that  has  yet 
appeared  is  The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection,'' 
selected  hj  J.  P.  McCaske3^  It  consists  of 
three  separate  parts,  each  containing  two  hun- 
dred choice  songs  and  hymns,  with  the  accom- 
panying music.  The  collection  comprises  many 
favorite  tunes  and  airs  of  recent  date,  but  its 
chief  attraction  and  excellence  reside  in  its 
large  infusion  of  the  fine  old  glees,  ballads, 
carols,  songs,  and  h^-mns  which  are  endeared 
to  us  by  their  associations,  and  whose  melodies 

^  llbistrated  IJistoi^y  of  Ancient  TAteratiire,  Oriental 
and  ClfL^sical.  By  John  D.  C^uackenbos,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Accompanied  with  Eiii;ravinj?s  and  Colored  Map.s. 
l^Mio.  [)p.  4:«,     00.  New  York  :  Harper  and  Brotliers. 

'  J^raiiJdith  Square  Song  Collection..  In  Three  Parts, 
Pacli  containing?  Two  Hundred  Favorite  Songs  and 
Hymns  for  Scliools  and  Homes,  Nursery  and  Fireside. 

1.  pp.  100,  8vo.  Paper,  40  cents  ;  ('lotli,  $1  00.  Nos. 
^  and  8,  eaeli.  r)p.  ITO.  «vo.  Paper.  50  cents  ;  Cloth,  $1  00. 
^e\v  "iork  :  Hari-er  and  Brothers. 


have  stood  the  test  of  time  through  many  geiV 
erations,  and  deserve  to  endure  for  many  gen- 
erations yet  to  come.  The  entire  repertory 
comprises  six  hundred  selections  of  that  chaste 
and  moving  kind  which  is  suitable  for  use  in 
schools  and  homes,  in  the  nursery  and  at  the 
fireside,  on  festal  and  anniversary  occasions, 
and  at  family  or  social  worship. 


Many  features  of  unusual  excellence  are  com- 
bined in  A  Popular  Manual  of  English  Literature,^ 
by  Maude  Gillette  Phillips,  recently  published 
by  the  Messrs.  Harper.  Among  the  most  promi- 
nent of  these  are  the  helpful  systematic  meth- 
od of  its  arrangement,  the  comprehensiveness 
of  its  general  surveys,  the  abundance  of  its 
illustrative  and  critical  citations,  the  taste 
and  discrimination  of  its  criticisms,  the  am- 
plitude of  its  outlines  and  summaries,  and  the 
thoroughness  of  its  introduction  of  the  reader 
to  the,  persons  as  well  as  to  the  productions  of 
these  representative  writers  in  prose  and  verse 
who  have  exerted  a  potential  inlluence  upon 
English  thought  and  literature.  The  work 
treats  English  literature  under  ten  general 
divisions,  extending  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  to 
the  Victorian  Age,  each  representing  a  definite 
period  in  the  historical  development  of  our  lit- 
erature, the  study  of  which  as  a  distinct  unit 
is  combined  with  a  collateral  study  of  the  con- 
temporaneous foreign  literatures  that  exercised 
a  modifying  influence  on  the  English  thought 
and  style  of  the  period.  The  study  of  the  lit- 
erature of  each  of  these  "ages"  oj)ens  with  a 
concise  general  survey  of  those  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  age  which  impressed 
themselves  upon  its  literature,  and  found  ut- 
terance in  the  productions  of  its  greatest  writ- 
ers and  thinkers.  Then  follows  a  similarly 
concise  survey  of  contemporaneous  foreign  lit- 
erature; and  then  a  series  of  elaborate  siJecifio 
studies  of  several  of  the  more  distinguished 
writers,  comprising  descriptions  of  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  dress,  etc.;  a  collection  of 
conmients  that  have  been  made  on  their  writ- 
ings and  character  by  eminent  contemi^ora- 
ncous  and  recent  critics;  brief  biographical 
sketches  ;  chronological  classifications  of  their 
works,  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  the  march 
of  their  literary  and  intellectual  development ; 
and  separate  analytical  studies  of  their  pro- 
ductions in  the  order  of  their  composition  or 
publication,  each  study  being  accompanied  by 
a  selection  of  such  of  the  lines,  thoughts,  or  pas- 
sages in  their  w^orks  as  have  become  familiar 
or  famous,  and  \)y  a  symposium  of  critical  and 
{esthetic  comment  by  other  eminent  writers. 
The  student  at  school  or  college,  or  the  gen- 
eral reader,  may  thus  easily  refer  to  special 
points  in  the  literature  of  either  of  the  ten  pe- 
riods of  English  literature,  or  to  particular 

8  A  Popular  Manual  of  English  Literatvre,  Containing 
Outlines  of  the  Literature  of  France,  (rermany,  Itahj, 
Spain,  anil  the  United  State's.  With  Historical,  Scieii- 
tifie.  Art  Notes,  Hiairrams,  etc.  By  Maudk  Gii.t.etti; 
I'lMi.nps.  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  Clotli,  i)p.  580  and  5G'J, 
84  UO.    New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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features  in  the  liues  or  writings  of  tbc  central 
ligiires  who  have  been  chosen  to  illustrate  it. 


Among  the  valnable  additions  that  have 
been  made  by  tlie  Messrs.  Harper  to  their 
sterling  educational  i)ublications  is  a  volume 
of  ancient  biographi«s  entitled  The  Lives  of 
Greek  Statesmen,^  hy  the  Kev.  Sir  George  W. 
Cox,  author  of  The  Students^  General  History 
of  Gi'eece.  The  work  was  uudertaken  by  the 
author  in  the  conviction  that  animated  per- 
sonal sketches  of  the  great  men  who  moulded 
the  Grecian  commonwealths  and  gave  direc- 
tion to  their  destinies  would  be  more  attract- 
ive to  youths  in  schools  or  colleges  than  the 
more  formidable  histories,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  give  them  closer  and  more  interest- 
ing views  of  the  people  and  institutions,  and 
also  of  the  history,  of  aucient  Greece  than  they 
would  get  from  a  perusal  of  the  more  extensive 
and  more  elaborate  works.  The  book  includes 
lives  of  Solon,  Peisistratos,  Kleisthenes,  Poly- 
krates,  Aristagoras,  Miltiades,  Aristeides,  Pau- 
sauias,  Gelon,and  Themistokles,  and  these  pre- 
sent in  epitome  a  picture  of  the  whole  Greek 
world  down  to  the  close  of  the  great  struggle 
with  Persia.  In  the  preparation  of  these  lives 
the  eminent  historian  has  fully  exercised  his 
own  independent  judgment,  and  does  not  hes- 
itate to  traverse  the  views  of  other  historians 
where  he  has  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  in- 
accuracy as  to  facts,  or  their  prejudice  or  injus- 
tice as  to  individuals  or  institutions.  This  is 
especially  apparent  in  his  vindication  of  the 
patriotism  and  abilities  of  Themistokles.  The 
biographies  are  gracefully  as  well  as  vigorous- 
ly written,  and  leave  no  essential  incident  in 
the  life  of  the  individual  or  in  the  national 
life  and  literature  unconsidered.  A  second 
volume,  devoted  to  the  lives  of  Greek  states- 
]nen  who  nourished  subsequently  to  Themis- 
tokles, is  in  preparation. 


Mr.  Oscar  Browning's  Introduction  to  the  His- 
tory of  Educational  Theories^°  is  a  small  but  very 
noteworthy  volume,  in  which,  he  gives  a  lucid 
and  popular  historical  outline  of  the  main  lines 
of  thought  on  educational  subjects  which  have 
prevailed  and  have  been  reduced  to  practice 
from  an  early  period  in  Grecian  history  to 
modern  times,  so  far  as  they  have  any  present 
interest.  The  purpose  of  the  outline  and  in- 
quiry is  to  ascertain  what  ground  tliere  is  for 
retaining  existing  methods  and  practices  in 
education  or  for  substituting  others ;  and  also, 
by  recalling  what  great  teachers  have  attempt- 
ed, with  good  or  ill  success,  to  stinuilate  the 
etlucators  of  to-da}'^  to  complete  the  work  of 
their  predecessors  on  easier  conditions.  The 
work  is  of  great  value  for  its  suggestive  re- 
llections  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 

*  Lives  of  Greek  Statesjmn.  Solon— Tliomistokles. 
By  the  Kcv.  Sir  Gkouok  W.  Cox.  lOiuo,  Cloth,  pp.  220, 
7o  cents.    New  York  :  Ilarpor  and  Jji-otlicrs. 
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several  systems  that  have  been  put  to  the  test 
of  trial,  and  for  its  judicious  observations  ou 
the  parts  in  each  that  are  promising  or  un- 
promising of  substantial  good  results,  when 
considered  with  relation  to  the  educational 
needs  of  the  present  day. 


Old  Greek  Education^  ^  is  the  title  of  a  brilliant 
little  treatise  by  Professor  MahafFy  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  which  he  attempts  to  in- 
terest the  public  generally,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  professional  educators,  in  the  ideas  of 
education  that  were  entertained  by  that  peo- 
ple— the  Greeks — who,  as  he  conceives,  suc- 
ceeded better  than  any  other  people  in  fitting 
its  members  for  the  practical  requirements 
and  also  for  the  higher  ends  and  enjoyments 
of  life.  To  this  end  he  outlines  the  Grecian 
methods  of  education  in  infancy,  in  early 
childhood  and  boyhood,  at  school  (including 
in  this  branch  physical  and  musical  training), 
and  finally  in  young  manhood.  It  is  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  this  eminent  educator 
that  we  may  derive  important  lessons  in  the 
great  problem  of  education  from  the  example 
of  the  people  of  Greece;  for  although,  as  he 
admits,  they  were  far  behind  us  in  the  aids 
and  stimulants  to  human  activity  and  prog- 
ress, they  were,  he  insists,  infinitely  better 
educated  than  we  in  the  entire  round  of  mor- 
al, social,  artistic,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
political  training.  Tlie  treatise  is  as  pithy 
and  incisive  in  its  style  as  it  is  suggestive  iu 
its  arguments  and  reasonings. 


Mr.  John  Swett's  Methods  of  Teach  in  g^"^  is  em- 
phatically what  in  its  title  it  professes  to  be — 
a  hand-book  of  princii)les,  directions,  and  work- 
ing models  for  common-school  teachers.  No 
less  emx)hatically  is  it  a  wise  manual  for  use 
in  normal  schools  and  normal  classes  as  a  basis 
for  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching,  or  for 
the  use  of  those  who  intend  to  become  teach- 
ers without  taking  a  course  of  professional 
training.  Mr.  Swett's  statements  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  education  are  rich  in  useful 
information  for  teachers  or  those  who  intend 
to  become  teachers,  those  portions  especially 
which  relate  to  physical,  moral,  and  intellect- 
ual training,  and  to  school  government.  The 
intelligent  and  conscientious  teacher  will  de- 
rive constant  assistance  from  its  coiulensed 
and  speciiic  directions  for  teaching  conunon- 
Sichool  essentials,  and  from  its  working  models 
for  beginners  in  those  essentials.  Also  of  sub- 
stantial value  to  school  trustees  and  patrons, 
no  less  than  to  teachers,  are  the  eminently  sen- 
sible and  practical  hints  in  school  ethics  wliicb 
form  the  substance  of  the  concluding  chapter 
of  this  compact  and  perspicuous  treatise. 

11  Old  Greek  Education.  By  J.  P.  Mahah'pv,  M.  A.,  Fel-_ 
low  and  Tutor  in  Trinitv  College.  Dublin.  Author  of 
"A  History  of  (Jreok  Literature."  etc.  lOnio,  Cloth, 
75  cents.    New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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THEIR  PILGRIMAGE. 

BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


CHAPTER  1. 

TTTHEN  Irene  looked  out  of  her  state- 
Vt  room  window  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  twentieth  of  March,  there  was  a 
softness  and  luminous  quality  in  the  ho- 
rizon clouds  that  prophesied  spring-.  The 
steamboat,  which  had  left  Baltimore  and 
an  arctic  temperature  tlie  night  before, 
was  drawing  near  the  wharf  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  the  passengers,  most  of  whom 
were  seeking  a  mild  climate,  were  crowd- 
ing the  guards,  eagerl^y  scanning  the  long 
fagade  of  the  Hygeia  Hotel. 

"It  looks  more  like  a  conservatory 
than  a  hotel,"  said  Irene  to  her  father,  as 
she  joined  him-. 

"I  expect  that's  about  what  it  is.  All 
those  long  corridors  above  and  below  in- 
closed in  glass  are  to  protect  the  hot- 
house plants  of  New  York  and  Boston, 
who  call  it  a  Winter  Resort,  and  I  guess 
there's  considerable  winter  in  it." 

' '  But  how  charming  it  is — the  soft  sea 
air,  the  low  capes  yonder,  the  sails  in  the 
opening  shining  in  the  haze,  and  the  peace- 
ful old  fort!  I  think  it's  just  enchant- 
ing." 

"I  suppose  it  is.  Get  a  thousand  peo- 
ple crowded  into  one  hotel  under  glass, 
and  let  'em  buzz  around — that  seems  to  be 
the  present  notion  of  enjoyment.  I  guess 
your  mother'll  like  it." 

And  she  did.  Mrs.  Benson,  who  ap- 
peared at  the  moment,  a  little  flurried 
with  her  hasty  toilet,  a  stout,  matronly 
person,  rather  overdressed  for  travelling, 
exclaimed:  "What  a  home-like  looking 
place !    I  do  hope  the  Stimpsons  are  here  !"- 

"No  doubt  the  Stimpsons  are  on 
hand,"  said  Mr.  Benson.  "Catch  them 
not  knowing  what's  the  right  thing  to  do 
in  March!  They  know  just  as  well  as 
you  do  that  the  Reynoldses  and  the  Van 
Peagrims  are  here." 


The  crowd  of  passengers,  alert  to  regis- 
ter and  secure  rooms,  hurried  up  the 
windy  Avharf.  The  interior  of  the  hotel 
kept  the  promise  of  the  outside  for  com- 
fort. Behind  the  glass-defended  veran- 
das, in  the  spacious  office  and  general 
lounging-room,  sea-coal  fires  glowed  in 
the  wide  grates,  tables  were  heaped  with 
newspapers  and  the  illustrated  pamphlets 
in  which  railways  and  hotels  set  forth  the 
advantages  of  leaving  home;  luxurious 
chairs  invited  the  lazy  and  the  tired,  and 
the  hotel  bureau,  telegraph  office,  railway 
office,  and  post-office  showed  the  new- 
comer that  even  in  this  resort  he  was  still 
in  the  centre  of  activity  and  uneasiness. 
The  Bensons,  who  had  fortunately  se- 
cured rooms  a  month  in  advance,  sat 
quietly  waiting  while  the  crowd  filed  be- 
fore the  register,  and  took  its  fate  from  the 
courteous  autocrat  behind  the  counter. 
"No  room,"  was  the  nearly  uniform  an- 
swer, and  the  travellers  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  writing  their  names  and  going 
their  way  in  search  of  entertainment. 
"We've  eight  hundred  people  stowed 
away,"  said  the  clerk,  "and  not  a  spot  left 
for  a  hen  to  roost." 

At  the  end  of  the  file  Irene  noticed  a 
gentleman,  clad  in  a  perfectly  fitting 
rough  travelling  suit,  with  the  inevitable 
crocodile  hand-bag  and  tightly  rolled 
umbrella,  who  made  no  effort  to  enroll 
ahead  of  any  one  else,  but  having  pro- 
cured some  letters  from  the  post-office 
clerk,  patiently  waited  till  the  rest  were 
turned  away,  and  then  put  down  his 
name.  He  might  as  well  have  written  it 
in  his  hat.  The  deliberation  of  the  man, 
who  appeared  to  be  an  old  traveller, 
though  probably  not  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  attracted  Irene's  attention, 
and  she  could  not  hel^)  hearing  the  dia- 
logue that  followed. 

"What  can  you  do  for  me  ?" 
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"Nothing,"  said  the  clerk. 

"Can't  you  stow  me  away  anywhere? 
It  is  Saturday,  and  very  inconvenient  for 
me  to  go  any  further." 

"Can  not  help  that.  We  haven't  an 
inch  of  room." 

"Well,  where  can  I  go  ?" 

"You  can  go  to  Baltimore.  You  can 
go  to  Washington ;  or  you  can  go  to  Rich- 
mond this  afternoon.  You  can  go  any- 
where." 

"Couldn't  I,"  said  the  stranger,  with 
the  same  deliberation — "wouldn't  you  let 
me  go  to  Charleston  ?" 

"Why,"  said  the  clerk,  a  little  sur- 
prised, but  disposed  to  accommodate — 
"why,  yes,  you  can  go  to  Charleston.  If 
you  take  at  once  the  boat  you  have  just 
left,  I  guess  you  can  catch  the  train  at 
Norfolk." 

As  the  traveller  turned  and  called  a 
porter  to  reship  his  baggage,  he  was  met 
by  a  lady,  who  greeted  him  with  the  cor- 
diality of  an  old  acquaintance  and  a  vol- 
ley of  questions. 

"Why,  Mr.  King,  this  is  good  luck. 
When  did  you  come?  have  you  a  good 
room  ?    What,  no,  not  going  ?" 

Mr.  King  explained  that  he  had  been  a 
resident  of  Hampton  Roads  just  fifteen 
minutes,  and  that  having  had  a  pretty 
good  view  of  the  place,  he  was  then  mak- 
ing his  way  out  of  the  door  to  Charleston, 
without  any  breakfast,  because  there  was 
no  room  in  the  inn. 

"Oh,  that  never  '11  do.  That  can  not 
be  permitted,"  said  his  engaging  friend, 
with  an  air  of  determination.  "Besides, 
I  want  you  to  go  with  us  on  an  excursion 
to-day  up  the  James  and  help  me  chap- 
eron a  lot  of  young  ladies.  No,  you  caii 
not  go  away." 

And  before  Mr.  Stanhope  King — for  that 
was  the  name  the  traveller  had  inscribed 
on  the  register— knew  exactly  what  had 
happened,  by  some  mysterious  power 
which  women  can  exercise  even  in  a  ho- 
tel, when  they  choose,  he  found  himself 
in  possession  of  a  room,  and  was  gayly 
breakfasting  with  a  merry  party  at  a  lit- 
tle round  table  in  the  dining-room. 

"He  appears  to  know  everybody,"  was 
Mrs.  Benson's  comment  to  Irene,  as  she 
observed  his  greeting  of  one  and  another 
as  the  guests  tardily  came  down  to  bi*eak- 
fast.  "Anyway  he's  a  genteel-looking 
party.  I  wonder  if  he  belongs  to  Sotor, 
King,  and  Co.,  of  New  York?" 

"Oh,  mother,"  began  Irene,  with  a 


quick  glance  at  the  people  at  the  next  ta- 
ble; and  then,  "if  he  is  a  genteel  party, 
very  likely  he's  a  drummer.  The  drum- 
mers know  everybody." 

And  Irene  confined  her  attention  strict- 
ly to  her  breakfast,  and  never  looked  up, 
although  Mrs.  Benson  kept  prattling 
away  about  the  young  man's  appearance, 
wondering  if  his  eyes  were  dark  blue  or 
only  dark  gray,  and  why  he  didn't  part 
his  hair  exactly  in  the  middle  and  done 
with  it,  and  a  full,  close  beard  was  becom- 
ing, and  he  had  a  good,  frank  face  any- 
way, and  why  didn't  the  Stimpsons  come 
down;  and,  "Oh,  there's  the  Van  Pea- 
grims,"  and  Mrs.  Benson  bowed  sweetly 
and  repeatedly  to  somebody  across  the 
room. 

To  an  angel,  or  even  to  that  approach 
to  an  angel  in  this  world,  a  person  who 
has  satisfied  his  appetite,  the  spectacle  of 
a  crowd  of  people  feeding  together  in  a 
large  room  must  be  a  little  humiliating. 
The  fact  is  that  no  animal  appears  at  its 
best  in  this  necessary  occupation.    But  a 
hotel  breakfast-room  is  not  without  inter- 
est.   The  very  way  in  which  people  enter 
the  room  is  a  revelation  of  character.  Mr. 
King^  who  was  put  in  good  humor  by 
falling  on  his  feet,  as  it  were,  in  such 
agreeable  company,  amused  himself  by 
studying  the   guests    as  they  entered. 
There  was  the  portly,  florid  man,  who 
"swelled"  in,  patronizing  the  entire  room, 
followed  by  a  meek  little  wife  and  three 
timid  children.     There  was  the  broad, 
dowager  woman,  preceded  by  a  meek, 
shrinking  little  man,  whose  whole  appear- 
ance was  an  apology.    There  was  a  mod- 
est young  coux)le  who  looked  exceedingly 
self-conscious  and  happy,  and  another 
couple,  not  quite  so  young,  who  were  not 
conscious  of  anybody,  the  gentleman  giv- 
ing a  curt  order  to  the  waiter,  and  falling 
at  once  to  reading  a  newspaper,  while  his 
wife  took  a  listless  attitude,  which  seemed 
to  have  become  second  nature.  There 
were  two  very  tall,  very  graceful,  very 
high-bred  girls  in   semi -mourning,  ac- 
companied by  a  nice  lad  in  tight  clothes, 
a  model  of  propriety  and  slender  phj^sical 
resources,  who  perfecth^  reflected  the  gra- 
cious elevation  of  his  sisters.    There  was 
a  preponderance  of  women,  as  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  in  such  resorts.     A  fact  expli- 
cable not  on  the  theory  that  women  are 
more  delicate  than  men,  but  that  Amer- 
ican men  are  too  busy  to  talvc  tliis  sort  of 
relaxation,  and  that  the  care  of  an  estab- 
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lishment,witli  the  demands  of  society  and 
the  worry  of  servants,  so  draw  upon  the 
nervous  energy  of  women  that  they  are 
glad  to  escape  occasionally  to  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  hotel  life.  Mr.  King  no- 
ticed that  many  of  the  women  had  the 
unmistakable  air  of  familiarity  with  this 
sort  of  life,  both  in  the  dining-room  and 
at  the  office,  and  were  not  nearly  so  timid 
as  some  of  the  men.  And  this  was  very 
observable  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  who 
were  chaperoning  their  mothers,  shrink- 
ing women  who  seemed  a  little  confused 
by  the  bustle,  and  a  little  awed  by  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  great  caravansary. 

At  length  Mr.  King's  eye  fell  upon  the 
Benson  group.  Usually  it  is  unfortunate 
that  a  young  lady  should  be  observed  for 
the  first  time  at  table.  The  act  of  eating 
is  apt  to  be  disenchanting.  It  needs  con- 
siderable infatuation  and  perhaps  true 
love  on  the  part  of  a  young  man  to  make 
him  see  anything  agreeable  in  this  per- 
formance. However  attractive  a  girl  may 
be,  the  man  may  be  sure  that  he  is  not  in 
love  if  his  admiration  can  not  stand  this 
test.  It  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  Irene 
that  she  did  stand  this  test  even  under  the 
observation  of  a  stranger,  and  that  she 
handled  her  fork,  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it,  in  a  manner  to  make  the 
fastidious  Mr.  King  desirous  to  see  more 
of  her.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  very 
unromantic  view  to  take  of  one  of  the 
sweetest  subjects  in  life,  and  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  I  should  prefer  that  Mr.  King 
should  first  have  seen  Irene  leaning  on 
the  balustrade  of  the  gallery,  with  a  rose 
in  her  hand,  gazing  out  over  the  sea  with 
"that  far-away  look  in  her  eyes."  It 
would  have  made  it  much  easier  for  all  of 
us.  But  it  is  better  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
let  the  girl  appear  in  the  heroic  attitude 
of  being  superior  to  her  circumstances. 

Presently  Mr.  King  said  to  his  friend, 
Mrs.  Cortlandt,  ' '  Who  is  that  clever-look- 
ing, graceful  girl  over  there  ?" 

"That,"  said  Mrs.  Cortlandt,  looking 
intently  in  the  direction  indicated — "  why, 
so  it  is ;  that's  just  the  thing,"  and  without 
another  word  she  darted  across  the  room, 
and  Mr.  King  saw  her  in  animated  con- 
versation with  the  young  lady.  Return- 
ing with  satisfaction  expressed  in  her 
face,  she  continued,  "Yes,  she'll  join  our 
party — without  her  mother.  How  lucky 
you  saw  her!" 

"  Well!  Is  it  the  Princess  of  Paphla- 
gonia  ?" 


"Oh,  I  forgot  you  were  not  in  Wash- 
ington last  winter.  That's  Miss  Benson  ; 
just  charming;  you'll  see.  Family  came 
from  Ohio  somewhere.  You'll  see  what 
they  are — but  Irene!  Yes,  you  needn't 
ask ;  they've  got  money,  made  it  honestly. 
Began  at  the  bottom — as  if  they  were  in 
training  for  the  Presidency,  you  know — 
the  mother  hasn't  got  used  to  it  as  much 
as  the  father.  You  know  how  it  is.  But 
Irene  has  had  every  advantage — the  best 
schools,  masters,  foreign  travel,  every- 
thing. Poor  girl  !  I'm  sorry  for  her. 
Sometimes  I  wish  .there  wasn't  any  such 
thing  as  education  in  this  country,  except 
for  the  educated.  She  never  shows  it; 
but  of  course  she  must  see  what  her  rela- 
tives are." 

The  Hotel  Hygeia  has  this  advantage, 
which  is  appreciated  at  least  by  the  young 
ladies.  •  The  United  States  fort  is  close  at 
hand,  with  its  quota  of  young  officers,  who 
have  the  leisure  in  times  of  peace  to  pre- 
pare for  war,  domestic  or  foreign;  and 
there  is  a  naval  station  across  the  bay,  with 
vessels  that  need  fashionable  inspection. 
Considering  the  acknowledged  scarcity  of 
young  men  at  watering-places,  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  paternal  government  to  place 
its  military  and  naval  stations  close  to  the 
fashionable  resorts,  so  that  the  young  wo- 
men who  are  studying  the  german  and 
other  branches  of  the  life  of  the  period 
can  have  agreeable  assistants.  It  is  the 
charm  of  Foi^tress  Monroe  that  its  heroes 
are  kept  from  ennui  by  the  company  as- 
sembled there,  and  that  they  can  be  of 
service  to  society. 

When  Mrs.  Cortlandt  assembled  her 
party  on  the  steam-tug  chartered  by  her 
for  the  excursion,  the  army  was  very 
well  represented.  With  the  exception 
of  the  chaperons  and  a  bronzed  veteran, 
Avho  was  inclined  to  direct  the  conversa- 
tion to  his  Indian  camj^aigns  in  the  Black 
Hills,  the  companj^  was  young,  and  of  the 
age  and  temper  in  which  everything  seems 
fair  in  love  and  Avar,  and  one  tliat  gave 
MV.  King,  if  he  desired  it,  an  opix)rtuni- 
ty  of  studying  the  girl  of  the  period — the 
girl  who  impresses  the  foreigner  with  her 
extensive  knowledge  of  life,  her  fearless 
freedom  of  manner,  and  about  whom  he 
is  apt  to  make  the  mistake  of  supposiii.U' 
that  this  freedom  has  not  perfectly  well 
defined  limits.  It  was  a  delightful  day, 
such  as  often  comes,  even  in  winter,  with- 
in the  Capes  of  Virginia;  the  sun  was 
genial,  the  bay  was  smooth,  with  only  a 
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lig-ht  breeze  that  kept  the  water  sparkling* 
brilliantly,  and  just  enough  tonic  in  the  air 
to  excite  the  spirits.  The  little  tug,  which 
was  pretty  well  packed  with  the  merry 
company,  was  swift,  and  danced  along  in 
an  exhilarating  manner.  The  bay,  as  ev- 
erybody knows,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
modious in  the  world,  and  would  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  if  it  had  hills  to 
overlook  it.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  tran- 
quil beauty  in  its  wooded  headlands  and 
long  capes,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
early  explorers  were  charmed  with  it,  or 
that  they  lost  their  way  in  its  inlets,  riv- 
ers, and  bays.  The  company  at  first  made 
a  pretense  of  trying  to  understand  its 
geography,  and  asked  a  hundred  questions 
about  the  batteries,  and  whence  the  ilfer- 
rimac  appeared,  and  where  the  Congress 
was  sunk,  and  from  what  place  the  Moni- 
tor darted  out  upon  its  big  antagonist. 
But  everything  was  on  a  scale  so  vast 
that  it  was  difficult  to  localize  these  petty 
incidents  (big  as  they  were  in  conse- 
quences), and  the  party  soon  abandoned 
history  and  geography  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  moment.  Song  began  to  take  the 
place  of  conversation.  A  couple  of  ban- 
jos were  produced,  and  both  the  facility 
and  the  repertoire  of  the  young  ladies 
who  handled  them  astonished  Irene.  The 
songs  were  of  love  and  summer  seas, 
chansons  in  French,  minor  melodies  in 
Spanish,  plain  declarations  of  affection  in 
distinct  English,  flung  abroad  with  clas- 
sic abandon,  and  caught  uj)  by  the  chorus 
in  lilting  strains  that  partook  of  the 
bounding,  exhilarating  motion  of  the  lit- 
tle steamer.  Why,  here  is  material, 
thought  King,  for  a  troupe  of  bacchantes, 
light-hearted  leaders  of  a  summer  festi- 
val. What  charming  girls,  quick  of  wit, 
dashing  in  repartee,  who  can  pick  the 
strings,  troll  a  song,  and  dance  a  brando ! 

''It's  like  sailing  over  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples," Irene  was  saying  to  Mr.  King,  who 
had  found  a  seat  beside  her  in  the  little 
cabin;  "the  guitar  -  strumming  and  the 
impassioned  songs,  only  that  always  seems 
to  me  a  manufactured  gayety,  an  attem})t 
to  cheat  the  traveller  into  the  belief  that 
all  life  is  a  holiday.    This  is  spontaneous." 

"Yes,  and  I  suppose  the  ancient  Roman 
gayety,  of  which  the  Neapolitan  is  an 
echo,  was  spontaneous  once.  I  wonder 
if  our  society  is  getting  to  dance  and  frolic 
along  like  that  of  old  at  Baiye." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  King,  this  is  an  excursion.  I 
assure  you  the  American  girl  is  a  serious 


and  practical  person  most  of  the  time. 
You've  been  away  so  long  that  your 
standards  are  wrong.  She's  not  nearly 
so  knowing  as  she  seems  to  be." 

The  boat  was  preparing  to  land  at  New- 
port News — a  sand  bank,  with  a  railway 
terminus,  a  big  elevator,  and  a  hotel.  The 
party  streamed  along  in  laughing  and 
chatting  groujis,  thi'ough  the  warehouse 
and  over  the  tracks  and  the  sandy  hil- 
locks to  the  hotel.  On  the  way  they  cap- 
tured a  novel  conveyance,  a  cart  with  an 
ox  harnessed  in  the  shafts,  the  property 
of  an  aged  negro,  whose  white  hair  and 
variegated  raiment  proclaimed  him  an 
ancient  Virginian,  a  survival  of  the  war. 
The  company  chartered  this  establish- 
ment, and  swarmed  upon  it  till  it  looked 
like  a  Neapolitan  calesso,  and  the  proces- 
sion might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  har- 
vest-home— the  harvest  of  beauty  and 
fashion.  The  hotel  was  captured  without 
a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  regular  occu- 
pants, a  dance  extemporized  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  before  the  magnitude  of  the 
invasion  was  realized  by  the  garrison,  the 
dancing  feet  and  the  laughing  girls  were 
away  again,  and  the  little  boat  was  leap- 
ing along  in  the  Elizabeth  River  toward 
the  Portsmouth  Navy-yard. 

It  isn't  a  model  war  establishment  this 
Portsmouth  yard,  but  it  is  a  pleasant  re- 
sort, with  its  stately  barracks  and  open 
square  and  occasional  trees.  In  nothing 
does  the  American  wom^an  better  show  her 
patriotism  than  in  her  desire  to  inspect 
naval  vessels  and  understand  dry-docks 
under  the  guidance  of  naval  officers.  Be- 
sides some  old  war  hulks  at  the  station, 
there  were  a  couple  of  training-ships  get- 
ting ready  for  a  cruise,  and  it  made  one 
proud  of  his  country  to  see  the  interest 
shown  by  our  party  in  everything  on 
board  of  them,  patiently  listening  to  the 
explanation  of  the  breech-loading  guns, 
diving  down  into  the  between  -  decks, 
crowded  with  the  school-boys,  where  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  stand  upright  and 
difficult  to  avoid  the  stain  of  paint  and  tar, 
or  swarming  in  the  cabin,  eager  to  know 
the  mode  of  the  officers'  life  at  sea.  So 
those  are  the  little  places  w^here  they  sleep  ? 
and  here  is  where  they  dine,  and  here  is  a 
library — a  hap-hazard  case  of  books  in  the 
saloon.  It  was  in  running  lier  eyes  over 
these  that  a  young  lady  discovered  that 
the  novels  of  Zola  were  among  the  nau- 
tical works  needed  in  the  navigation  of  a 
ship  of  war. 
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On  the  return — and  the  twenty  miles 
seemed  short  enough — lunch  was  served, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  a  good  deal  of  hi- 
larity and  innocent  badinage.  There  were 
those  who  still  sang,  and  insisted  on  sip- 
ping the  heel-taps  of  the  morning  gayety ; 
but  was  King  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
a  little  seriousness  had  stolen  upon  the 
party — a  serious  intention,  namely,  be- 
tween one  and  another  couple  ?  The  wind 
had  risen,  for  one  thing,  and  the  little 
boat  was  so  tossed  about  by  the  vigorous 
waves  that  the  skipper  declared  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  attempt  to  land  on  the 
Rip-Raps.  Was  it  the  thought  that  the 
day  was  over,  and  that  underneath  all 
chaff  and  hilarity  there  was  the  question 
of  settling  in  life  to  be  met  some  time, 
which  subdued  a  little  the  high  spirits, 
and  gave  an  air  of  protection  and  of  ten- 
derness to  a  couple  here  and  there  ?  Con- 
sciously, perhaps,  this  entered  into  the 
thought  of  nobody;  but  still  the  old  story 
will  go  on,  and  perhaps  all  the  more  rap- 
idly under  a  mask  of  raillery  and  merri- 
ment. 

There  was  great  bustling  about,  hunt- 
ing up  wraps  and  lost  parasols  and  mislaid 
gloves,  and  a  chorus  of  agreement  on  the 
delight  of  the  day,  upon  going  ashore; 
and  Mrs.  Cortlandt,  who  looked  the  young- 
est and  most  animated  of  the  flock,  was 
quite  overwhelmed  with  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations upon  the  success  of  her  ex- 
cursion. 

"Yes,  it  was  perfect;  you've  given  us 
all  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  Mrs.  Cort- 
landt," Mr.  King  was  saying,  as  he  stood 
beside  her,  watching  the  exodus. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Cortlandt  fancied  his  eyes 
were  following  a  particular  figure,  for  she 
responded :  "  And  how  did  you  like  her  ?" 

"Like  her  —  Miss  Benson?  Why,  I 
did  n't  see  much  of  her.  I  thought  she  was 
very  intelligent — seemed  very  much  inter- 
ested when  Lieutenant  Green  was  explain- 
ing to  her  what  made  the  dry-dock  dry — 
but  they  were  all  that.  Did  you  say  her 
eyes  were  gray  ?  I  couldn't  make  out  if 
they  were  not  rather  blue,  after  all — large, 
changeable  sort  of  eyes,  long  lashes;  eyes 
that  look  at  you  seriously  and  steadily, 
without  the  least  bit  of  coquetry  or  world- 
liness;  eyes  expressing  simplicity  and  in- 
terest in  what  you  are  saying — not  in  you, 
but  in  what  you  are  saying.  So  few  wo- 
men know  how  to  listen;  most  women  ap- 
pear to  be  thinking  of  themselves  and  the 
effect  they  are  producing." 


Mrs.  Cortlandt  laughed.  "Ah;  I  see. 
And  a  little  'sadness'  in  them,  wasn't 
there  ?  Those  are  the  most  dangerous 
eyes.  The  sort  that  follow  you,  that  you 
see  in  the  dark  at  night  after  the  gas  is 
turned  off." 

"  I  haven't  the  faculty  of  seeing  things 
in  the  dark,  Mrs.  Cortlandt.  Oh,  there's 
the  mother!"  And  the  shrill  voice  of 
Mrs.  Benson  was  heard :  ' '  We  was  getting 
uneasy  about  you.  Pa  says  a  storm's  com- 
ing, and  that  you'd  be  sick  as  sick." 

The  weather  was  changing.  But  that 
evening  the  spacious  hotel,  luxurious, 
perfectly  warmed  and  well  lighted,  crowd- 
ed with  an  agreeable  if  not  a  brilliant  com- 
pany— for  Mr.  King  noted  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  gentlemen  dressed  for  dinner 
— seemed  all  the  more  pleasant  for  the  con- 
trast with  the  weather  outside.  Thus 
housed,  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  waves 
dashing  against  the  breakwater.  Just  by 
chance,  in  the  ball-room,  Mr.  King  found 
himself  seated  by  Mrs.  Benson  and  a 
group  of  elderly  ladies,  who  had  the  per- 
functory air  of  liking  the  mild  gayety  of 
the  place.  To  one  of  them  Mr.  King  was 
presented,  Mrs.  Stimpson — a  stout  woman 
with  a  broad  red  face  and  fishy  eyes,  wear- 
ing an  elaborate  head-dress  with  purple 
flowers,  and  attired  as  if  she  were  ex- 
pecting to  take  a  prize.  Mrs.  Stimpson 
was  loftily  condescending,  and  asked  Mr. 
King  if  this  was  his  first  visit.  She'd  been 
coming  here  years  and  years ;  never  could 
get  through  the  spring  without  a  few  week^' 
at  the  Hygeia.  Mr.  King  saw  a  good 
many  people  at  this  hotel  who  seemed  to 
regard  it  as  a  home. 

"I  hope  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Benson, 
was  not  tired  out  with  the  rather  long 
voyage  to-day." 

"Not  a  mite.  I  guess  she  enjoyed  it. 
She  don't  seem  to  enjoy  most  things.  She's 
got  everything  heart  can  Avish  at  home. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is.  I  was  tellin'  pa, 
Mr.  Benson,  to-day  that  girls  ain't  Avhat 
they  used  to  be  in  my  time.  Takes  more 
to-^satisfy  'em.  Now  my  daughter,  if  I 
say  it  as  shouldn't,  Mr.  King,  there  ain't 
a  better-appearin',  nor  smarter,  nor  more 
dutiful  girl  anywhere — well,  I  just  couldn't 
live  without  her;  and  she's  had  the  best 
schools  in  the  East  and  Europe;  done  all 
Europe  and  Rome  and  Italy;  and,  after 
all,  somehow,  she  don't  seem  contented  in 
Cyrusville — that's  where  we  live  in  Ohio 
— one  of  the  smartest  places  in  the  State; 
grown  right  up  to  be  a  city  since  we  was 
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married.  She  never  says  anything,  but  I 
can  see.  And  we  haven't  spared  anything* 
on  our  house.  And  society — there's  a 
great  deal  more  society  than  I  ever  liad." 

Mr,  King  might  have  been  astonished 
at  this  outpouring  if  lie  had  not  observed 
that  it  is  precisely  in  hotels  and  to  en- 
tire strangers  that  some  people  are  apt  to 
talk  with  less  reserve  than  to  intimate 
friends. 


"I've  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "you  have  a 
lovely  home  in  Cyrusville." 

"Well,  I  guess  it's  got  all  the  improve- 
ments. Pa,  Mr.  Benson,  said  that  he  didn't 
know  of  anything  that  had  been  left  out, 
and  we  had  a  man  up  from  Cincinnati, 
who  did  all  the  furnishing  before  Irene 
came  home." 

"Perhaps  your  daughter  would  have 
preferred  to  furnish  it  herself  ?" 
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"Mebbe  so.  She  said  it  was  splendid, 
but  it  looked  like  somebody's  else  house. 
She  says  the  queerest  things  sometimes. 
I  told  Mr.  Benson  that  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  go  away  from  home  a 
little  while  and  travel  round.  I've  never 
been  away  much  except  in  New  York, 
where  Mr.  Benson  has  business  a  good 
deal.  We've  been  in  Washington  this 
winter." 

"Are  you  going  further  south  ?" 

"Yes;  we  calculate  to  go  down  to  the 
New  Orleans  Centennial.  Pa  wants  to 
see  the  Exposition,  and  Irene  wants  to  see 
what  the  South  looks  like,  and  so  do  I. 
I  suppose  it's  perfectly  safe  now,  so  long 
after  the  war  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  should  say  so." 

"That's  what  Mr.  Benson  says.  He 
says  it's  all  nonsense  the  talk  about  what 
the  South  '11  do  now  the  Democrats  are 
in.  He  says  the  South  wants  to  make 
money,  and  wants  the  country  prosperous 
as  much  as  anybody.  Yes,  we  are  going 
to  take  a  regular  tour  all  summer  round  to 
the  different  places  where  people  go.  Irene 
calls  it  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places 
of  America.  Pa  thinks  we'll  get  enough 
of  it,  and  he's  determined  we  shall  have 
enough  of  it  for  once.  I  suppose  we  shall. 
I  like  to  travel,  but  I  haven't  seen  any 
place  better  than  Cyrusville  yet." 

As  Irene  did  not  make  her  appearance, 
Mr.  King  tore  himself  away  from  this  in- 
teresting conversation  and  strolled  about 
the  parlors,  made  engagements  to  take 
early  coffee  at  the  fort,  to  go  to  church 
with  Mrs.  Cortlandt  and  her  friends,  and 
afterward  to  drive  over  to  Hampton  and 
see  the  copper  and  other  colored  schools, 
talked  a  little  politics  over  a  late  cigar, 
and  then  went  to  bed,  rather  curious  to 
see  if  the  eyes  that  Mrs.  Cortlandt  regarded 
as  so  dangerous  would  appear  to  him  in 
the  darkness. 

When  he  awoke,  his  first  faint  impres- 
sions were  that  the  Hygeia  had  drifted 
out  to  sea,  and  then  that  a  dense  fog  had 
drifted  in  and  enveloped  it.  But  this  il- 
lusion was  speedily  dispelled.  The  win- 
dow-ledge was  piled  liigh  with  snow. 
Snow  filled  the  air,  whirled  about  by  a 
gale  that  was  banging  the  window-shut- 
ters and  raging  exactly  like  a  Northern 
tempest.  It  swirled  the  snow  about  in 
waves  and  dark  masses  interspersed  with 
rifts  of  light,  dark  here  and  luminous 
there.  The  Rip-Raps  were  lost  to  view. 
Out  at  sea  black  clouds  hung  in  the  ho- 


rizon, heavy  re-enforcements  for  the  at- 
tacking storm.  The  ground  was  heaped 
with  the  still  fast-falling  snow — ten  inch- 
es deep  he  heard  it  said  when  he  descend- 
ed. The  Baltimore  boat  had  not  arrived, 
and  could  not  get  in.  The  waves  at  the 
wharf  rolled  in,  black  and  heavy,  with  a 
sullen  beat,  and  the  sky  shut  down  close 
to  the  water,  except  when  a  sudden 
stronger  gust  of  wind  cleared  a  luminous 
space  for  an  instant.  Storm-bound :  that 
is  what  the  Hygeia  was — a  winter  resort 
without  any  doubt. 

The  hotel  was  put  to  a  test  of  its  qual- 
ities. There  was  no  getting  abroad  in  such 
a  storm.  But  the  Hygeia  appeared  at  its 
best  in  this  emergency.  The  long  glass 
corridors,  where  no  one  could  venture  in 
the  arctic  temperature,  gave,  nevertheless, 
an  air  of  brightness  and  cheerfulness  to 
the  interior,  where  big  fires  blazed,  and 
the  company  were  exalted  into  good-fel- 
lowship and  gayety — a  decorous  Sunday 
gayety — by  the  elemental  war  from  which 
they  were  securely  housed. 

If  the  defenders  of  their  country  in  the 
fortress  mounted  guard  that  morning,  the 
guests  at  the  Hygeia  did  not  see  them,  but 
a  good  many  of  them  mounted  guard  later 
at  the  hotel,  and  offered  to  the  young  la- 
dies there  that  protection  which  the  brave 
like  to  give  the  fair.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Mr.  Stanhope  King  could  not  say  the 
day  was  dull.  After  a  morning  presuma- 
bly spent  over  works  of  a  religious  char- 
acter, some  of  the  young  ladies,  who  had 
been  the  life  of  the  excursion  the  day  be- 
fore, showed  their  versatility  by  devising 
serious  amusements  befitting  the  day,  such 
as  twenty  questions  on  Scriptural  subjects, 
palmistry,  which  on  another  day  is  an  aid 
to  mild  flirtation,  and  an  exhibition  of 
mind-reading,  not  public — oh  dear  no! — 
but  with  a  favored  group  in  a  private 
parlor.  In  none  of  tliese  groups,  how- 
ever, did  Mr.  King  find  Miss  Benson,  and 
when  he  encountered  her  after  dinner  in 
the  reading-room,  she  confessed  that  slie 
had  declined  an  invitation  to  assist  at  the 
mind-reading,  partly  from  a  lack  of  inter- 
est, and  partly  from  a  reluctance  to  dab- 
ble in  such  things. 

' '  Surely  you  are  not  uninterested  in 
what  is  now  called  psychical  research  ?" 
he  asked. 

' '  That  depends, "  said  Irene.  "  If  I  were 
a  physician,  I  should  like  to  watch  the 
operation  of  the  minds  of  '  sensitives'  as  a 
patliological  study.    But  the  experiments 
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I  have  seen  are  merely  exciting  and  un- 
settling-, without  the  least  good  result,  with 
a  liaunting  notion  that  you  are  being 
tricked  or  deluded.  It  is  as  much  as  I 
can  do  to  try  and  know  my  own  mind, 
without  reading  the  minds  of  others." 

"But  you  can  not  help  the  endeavor 
to  read  the  mind  of  a  person  with  whom 
you  are  talking." 

"Oh,  that  is  different.  That  is  really 
an  encounter  of  wits,  for  you  know  that 


the  best  part  of  a  conversation  is  the 
things  not  said.  What  they  call  mind- 
reading  is  a  vulgar  business  compared  to 
this.    Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  King  ?" 

What  Mr.  King  was  actually  thinking 
was  that  Irene's  eyes  were  the  most  un- 
fathomable blue  he  ever  looked  into,  as 
they  met  his  with  perfect  frankness,  and 
he  was  wondering  if  she  was  reading  his 
present  state  of  mind;  but  what  he  said 
was,  "I  think  your  sort  of  mind-reading 
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is  a  good  deal  more  interesting-  than  the 
otlier,"  and  he  might  have  added,  danger- 
ous. For  a  man  can  not  attempt  to  find 
out  what  is  in  a  woman's  heart  without 
a  certain  disturbance  of  his  own.  He 
added,  "So  you  think  our  society  is  get- 
ting too  sensitive  and  nervous,  and  in- 
cHned  to  malce  dangerous  mental  excur- 
sions ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  I  do  not  think  much  about 
such  things,"  Irene  replied,  looking  out  of 
the  window  into  the  storm.  "I'm  content 
with  a  very  simple  faith, even  if  it  is  called 
ignorance." 

Mr.  King  was  thinking,  as  he  watched 
the  clear,  spirited  profile  of  the  girl  shown 
against  the  white  tumult  in  the  air,  that 
he  should  like  to  belong  to  the  party  of 
ignorance  himself,  and  he  thought  so  long 
about  it  that  the  subject  dropped,  and  the 
conversation  fell  into  ordinary  channels, 
and  Mrs.  Benson  appeared.  She  thought 
they  would  move  on  as  soon  as  the  storm 
was  over.  Mr.  King  himself  was  going 
south  in  the  morning,  if  travel  were  pos- 
sible. When  he  said  good-by,  Mrs.  Ben- 
son expressed  the  pleasure  his  acquaint- 
ance had  given  them,  and  hoped  they 
should  see  him  in  Cyrusville.  Mr.  King 
looked  to  see  if  this  invitation  was  sec- 
onded in  Irene's  eyes;  but  they  made  no 
sign,  although  she  gave  him  her  hand 
frankly,  and  wished  him  a  good  journey. 

The  next  morning  he  crossed  to  Nor- 
folk, was  transported  through  the  snow- 
covered  streets  on  a  sledge,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  cars  for  the  most  monotonous 
ride  in  the  countrj^,  that  down  the  coast- 
line. 

When  next  Stanhope  King  saw  Fortress 
Monroe  it  was  in  the  first  days  of  June. 
The  summer  which  he  had  left  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Hygeia  was  now  out-of-doors. 
The  winter  birds  had  gone  north ;  the  sum- 
mer birds  had  not  yet  come.  It  was  the 
interregnum,  for  the  Hygeia,  like  Venice, 
has  two  seasons,  one  for  the  inhabitants 
of  colder  climes,  and  the  other  for  na- 
tives of  the  country.  No  spot,  thought 
our  traveller,  could  be  more  lovely.  Per- 
haps certain  memories  gave  it  a  charm, 
not  well  defined,  but  still  gracious.  If 
the  house  had  been  empty,  which  it  was 
far  from  being,  it  would  still  have  been 
peopled  for  him.  Were  they  all  sucli 
agreeable  people  whom  he  had  seen  there 
in  March,  or  has  one  girl  the  power  to 
throw  a  charm  over  a  whole  watering- 


place  ?  At  any  rate,  the  place  was  full  of 
delightful  repose.  There  was  movement 
enough  upon  the  water  to  satisfy  one's 
lazy  longing  for  life,  the  waves  lapped 
soothingly  along  the  shore,  and  the  broad 
bay,  sparkling  in  the  sun,  was  animated 
with  boats,  which  all  had  a  holiday  air. 
Was  it  not  enough  to  come  down  to  break- 
fast and  sit  at  the  low  broad  windows  and 
watch  the  shifting  panorama  ?  All  about 
the  harbor  slanted  the  white  sails;  at  in- 
tervals a  steamer  was  landing  at  the  wharf 
or  backing  away  from  it;  on  the  wharf 
itself  there  was  always  a  little  bustle,  but 
no  noise,  some  pretense  of  business,  and 
much  actual  transaction  in  the  way  of 
idle  attitudinizing,  the  colored  man  in 
cast-off  clothes,  and  the  colored  sister  in 
sun-bonnet  or  turban,  lending  themselves 
readily  to  the  picturesque  ;  the  scene 
changed  every  minute,  the  sail  of  a  tiny 
boat  was  hoisted  or  lowered  under  the 
window,  a  dashing  cutter  with  its  uni- 
formed crew  was  pulling  off  to  the  Ger- 
man man  -  of  -  war,  a  puffing  little  tug 
dragged  along  a  line  of  barges  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  on  the  horizon  a  fleet  of  coast- 
ers was  working  out  between  the  capes  to 
sea.  In  the  open  window  came  the  fresh 
morning  breeze,  and  only  the  softened 
sounds  of  the  life  outside.  The  ladies 
came  down  in  cool  muslin  dresses,  and 
added  the  needed  grace  to  the  picture  as 
they  sat  breakfasting  by  the  windows, 
their  figures  in  silhouette  against  the  blue 
water. 

No  wonder  our  traveller  lingered  there 
a  little!  Humanity  called  him,  for  one 
thing,  to  drive  often  with  humanely  dis- 
posed young  ladies  round  the  beautiful 
shore  curve  to  visit  the  schools  for  various 
colors  at  Hampton.  Then  there  was  the 
evening  promenading  on  the  broad  veran- 
das and  out  upon  the  miniature  pier,  or 
at  sunset  by  the  Avater-batteries  of  the  old 
fort — such  a  peaceful  old  fortress  as  it  is. 
All  the  morning  there  were  "inspections" 
to  be  attended,  and  nowhere  could  there 
be  seen  a  more  agreeable  mingling  of  war 
and  love  than  the  spacious,  tree-planted 
interior  of  the  fort  presented  on  such  oc- 
casions. The  shifting  figures  of  the  troops 
on  parade ;  the  martial  and  daring  manoeu- 
vres of  the  regimental  band ;  the  groups  of 
ladies  seated  on  benches  under  the  trees, 
attended  by  gallants  in  uniform,  moment- 
arily off  duty  and  full  of  information,  and 
by  gallants  not  in  uniform  and  never  olf 
duty  and  desirous  to  learn;  the  ancient 
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guns  witli  French  arms  and  English  arms, 
reminiscences  of  Yorktown,  on  one  of 
which  a  pretty  girl  was  apt  to  be  perched 
in  the  act  of  being  photographed — all  this 
was  enough  to  inspire  any  man  to  be  a 
countryman  and  a  lover.  It  is  beautiful 
to  see  how  fearless  the  gentle  sex  is  in  the 
presence  of  actual  war;  the  prettiest  girls 
occupied  the  front  and  most  exposed  seats, 
and  never  flinched  when  the  determined 
columns  marched  down  on  them  with 
drums  beating  and  colors  flying,  nor 


showed  much  relief  when  they  sud- 
denly wheeled  and  ma^rched  to  another 
part  of  the  parade  in  search  of  glory.  And 
the  officers'  quarters  in  the  casemates — 
what  will  not  women  endure  to  serve 
their  country!  These  quarters  are  mere 
tunnels  under  a  dozen  feet  of  earth,  with 
a  door  on  the  parade  side  and  a  casement 
window  on  the  outside — a  damp  cellar, 
said  to  be  cool  in  the  height  of  summer. 
The  only  excuse  for  such  quarters  is  that 
the  women  and  children  will  be  compara- 
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tively  safe  in  case  the  fortress  is  bom- 
barded. 

The  hotel  and  the  fortress  at  this  en- 
chanting- season,  to  say  nothing-  of  other 
attractions,  with  laug-hing  eyes  and  slen- 
der figures,  might  well  have  detained 
Mr.  Stanhope  King,  but  he  had  determined 
upon  a  sort  of  roving  summer  among  the 
resorts  of  fashion  and  pleasure.  After  a 
long  sojourn  abroad,  it  seemed  becoming 
that  he  should  know  something  of  the 
floating  life  of  his  own  country.  His  de- 
termination may  have  been  strengthened 


by  the  confession  of  Mrs.  Benson  that 
her  family  were  intending  an  extensive 
summer  tour.  It  gives  a  zest  to  x^leasure 
to  have  even  an  indefinite  object,  and 
though  the  prospect  of  meeting  Irene 
again  was  not  definite,  it  was  neverthe- 
less alluring.  There  was  something  about 
her,  he  could  not  tell  what,  different  from 
the  women  he  had  met  in  France.  In- 
deed, he  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  general 
formula  as  to  the  impression  the  Amer- 
ican women  made  on  him  at  Fortress 
Monroe — they  all  appeared  to  be  innocent. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  WHARF,  FORTRESS  MONROE. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"Of  course  you  will  not  go  to  Cape 
May  till  the  season  opens.  You  might 
as  well  go  to  a  race-track  the  day  there  is 
no  race." 

It  was  Mrs.  Cortlandt  who  was  speak- 
ing, and  the  remonstrance  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Stanhope  King  and  a  young  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Graham  Forbes,  who  had  just 
been  presented  to  her  as  an  artist,  in  the 
railway  station  at  Philadelphia,  that  com- 
fortable home  of  the  tired  and  bewildered 
traveller.  Mr.  Forbes,  with  his  fresh  com- 
plexion, closely  cropped  hair,  and  London 
clothes,  did  not  look  at  all  like  the  tradi- 
tional artist,  although  the  sharp  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Cortlandt  detected  a  small  sketch- 
book peex)ing  out  of  his  side  pocket. 

"  On  the  contrary,  that  is  why  we  go," 
said  Mr.  King.  "I've  a  fancy  that  I 
should  like  to  open  a  season  once  my- 
self." 

"  Besides,"  added  Mr.  Forbes, "  we  want 
to  see  nature  unadorned.  You  know, Mrs. 
Cortlandt,  how  people  sometimes  spoil  a 
place." 

"I'm  not  sure,"  answered  the  lady, 
laughing,  "that  people  have  not  spoiled 


you  two,  and  you  need  a  rest.  Where  else 
do  you  go  ?" 

"Well,  I  thought,"  replied  Mr.  King, 
"from  what  I  heard,  that  Atlantic  City 
might  appear  best  with  nobody  there." 

"Oh,  there's  always  some  one  there. 
You  know,  it  is  a  winter  resort  now. 
And,  by-the-way —  But  there's  my  train, 
and  the  young  ladies  are  beckoning  to 
me."  (Mrs.  Cortlandt  was  never  seen  any- 
where without  a  party  of  young  ladies.) 
"Yes,  the  Bensons  passed  through  Wash- 
ington the  other  day  from  the  South,  and 
spoke  of  going  to  Atlantic  City  to  tone  up 
a  little  before  the  season,  and  perhaps  you 
know  that  Mrs.  Benson  took  a  great  fancy 
to  you,  Mr.  King.  Good-by,  au  revoir,^^ 
and  the  ladj^  was  gone  with  her  bevy  of 
girls,  struggling  in  the  stream  that  poured 
toward  one  of  the  wicket-gates. 

' '  Atlantic  City  ?  Why,  Stanhope,  you 
don't  think  of  going  there  also  ?" 

"I  didn't  think  of  it,  but,  hang  it  all, 
my  dear  fellow,  duty  is  duty.  There  are 
some  places  you  must  see  in  order  to  be 
well  informed.  Atlantic  City  is  an  im- 
portant place;  a  great  many  of  its  inhab- 
itants spend  their  winters  in  Philadel- 
phia." 
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"And  this  Mrs.  Benson V 

"No,  I'm  not  going  down  there  to  see 
Mrs.  Benson." 

Expectancy  was  the  word  when  our 
travellers  stepped  out  of  the  car  at  Cape 
May  station.  Except  for  some  people 
who  seemed  to  have  business  there,  they 
were  the  only  passengers.  It  was  the 
ninth  of  June.  Everything  was  ready — 
the  sea,  the  sky,  the  delicious  air,  the  long 
line  of  gray-colored  coast,  the  omnibuses, 
the  array  of  hotel  tooters.  As  they  stood 
w^aiting  in  irresolution  a  grave  man  of 
middle  age  and  a  disinterested  manner 
sauntered  up  to  the  travellers,  and  slipped 
into  friendly  relations  with  them.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  incline  to  a  person  so 
obliging  and  well  stocked  with  local  in- 
formation. Yes,  there  were  several  good 
hotels  open.  It  didn't  make  much  differ- 
ence; there  was  one  near  at  hand,  not 
pretentious,  but  probably  as  comfortable 
as  any.  Peoj^le  liked  the  table ;  last  sum- 
mer used  to  come  there  from  other  hotels 
to  get  a  meal.  He  was  going  that  way, 
and  would  walk  along  with  them.  He 
did,  and  conversed  most  interestingly  on 
the  way.  Our  travellers  felicitated  them- 
selves upon  falling  into  such  good  hands, 
but  when  they  reached  the  hotel  desig- 
nated, it  had  such  a  gloomy  and  in  fact 
boarding-house  air  that  they  hesitated, 
and  thought  they  would  like  to  walk  on 
a  little  further  and  see  the  town  before 
settling.  And  their  friend  appeared  to 
feel  rather  grieved  about  it,  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  them.  He  had,  moreover,  the 
expression  of  a  fisherman  who  has  lost  a 
fish  after  he  supposed  it  was  securely 
hooked.  But  our  young  friends  had  been 
angled  for  in  a  good  many  waters,  and 
they  told  the  landlord,  for  it  was  the  land- 
lord, that  while  they  had  no  doubt  his 
was  the  best  hotel  in  the  place,  they  would 
like  to  look  at  some  not  so  good.  The  one 
that  attracted  them,  though  they  could 
not  see  in  what  the  attraction  lay,  was  a 
tall  building  gay  with  fresh  paint  in 
many  colors,  some  pretty  window  balco- 
nies, and  a  portico  supported  by  high 
striped  columns  that  rose  to  the  fourth 
story.  They  were  fond  of  color,  and  were 
taken  by  six  little  geraniums  planted  in  a 
circle  amid  the  sand  in  front  of  the  house, 
which  were  waiting  for  the  season  to  open 
before  they  began  to  grow.  With  hesita- 
tion they  stepped  upon  tlie  newly  var- 
nished piazza  and  tlie  newly  varnished  of- 
fice floor,  for  every  step  left  a  foot- print. 
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The  chairs,  disposed  in  a  long  line  on  the 
piazza,  waiting  for  guests,  were  also  var- 
nished, as  the  artist  discovered  when  he 
sat  in  one  of  them  and  was  held  fast.  It 
was  all  fresh  and  delightful.  The  land- 
lord and  the  clerks  had  smiles  as  wide  as 
the  open  doors;  the  waiters  exhibited  in 
their  eagerness  a  good  imitation  of  un- 
selfish service. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  be  alone  in  the 
house,  and  to  be  the  first-fruits  of  such 
great  expectations.  The  first  man  of  the 
season  is  in  such  a  different  position  from 
the  last.  He  is  like  the  King  of  Bavaria 
alone  in  his  royal  theatre.  The  ushers 
give  him  the  best  seat  in  the  house,  he 
hears  the  tuning  of  the  instruments,  the 
curtain  is  about  to  rise,  and  all  for  him. 
It  is  a  very  cheerful  desolation,  for  it  has 
a  future,  and  everything  quivers  with  the 
expectation  of  life  and  gayety.  Whereas 
the  last  man  is  like  one  who  stumbles  out 
among  the  empty  benches  when  the  cur- 
tain has  fallen  and  the  play  is  done.  No- 
thing is  so  melancholy  as  the  shabbiness 
of  a  watering-place  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, where  is  left  only  the  echo  of  past 
gayety,  the  last  guests  are  scurrj^ng 
away  like  leaves  before  the  cold,  rising 
wind,  the  varnish  has  worn  off,  shutters 
are  put  up,  booths  are  dismantled,  the 
shows  are  packing  up  their  tawdry  orna- 
ments, and  the  autumn  leaves  collect  in 
the  corners  of  the  gaunt  buildings. 

Could  this  be  the  Cape  May  about 
which  hung  so  many  traditions  of  sum- 
mer romance  ?    Where  were  those  crowds 
of  Southerners,  with  slaves  and  chariots, 
and  the  hau  ghtiness  of  a  caste  civilizatioi], 
and  the  belles  from  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia and  Charleston  and  Richmond, 
whose  smiles  turned  the  heads  of  the  last 
generation  ?    Had  that  gay  society  danced 
itself  off  into  the  sea,  and  left  not  even 
a  phantom  of  itself  behind  ?    As  he  sat 
upon  the  veranda,  King  could  not  rid  him 
self  of  the  impression  that  this  must  be  a 
mocking  dream,  this  appearance  of  empti- 
ness and  solitude.    Why,  yes,  he  was  cer 
tainly  in  a  delusion,  at  least  in  a  reverie. 
The  place  was  alive.    An  omnibus  drove 
to  the  door  (though  no  sound  of  wheels 
was  heard) ;  the  waiters  rushed  out,  a  fat 
man  descended,  a  little  girl  was  lifted 
down,  a  pretty  woman  jumped  from  the 
steps  with  that  little  extra  bound  on  the 
ground  which  all  women  confessedly  un- 
der forty  always  give  when  they  aliglit 
from  a  vehicle,  a  large  woman  lowered 
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herself  cautiously  out,  with  an  anxious 
look,  and  a  file  of  men  stooped  and 
emerged,  poking  their  umbrellas  and  canes 
in  each  other's  backs.  Mr.  King  plainly 
saw  the  whole  party  hurry  into  the  office 
and  register  their  names,  and  saw  the 
clerk  repeatedly  touch  a  bell  and  throw 
back  his  head  and  extend  his  hand  to  a 
servant.  Curious  to  see  who  the  arrivals 
were,  he  went  to  the  register.  No  names 
were  written  there.  But  there  were  oth- 
er carriages  at  the  door,  there  was  a  pile 
of  trunks  on  the  veranda,  which  he  near- 
ly stumbled  over,  although  his  foot  struck 
nothing,  and  the  chairs  were  full,  and  peo- 
ple were  strolling  up  and  down  the  piazza. 
He  noticed  particularly  one  couple  prome- 
nading— a  slender  brunette,  with  a  brill- 
iant complexion ;  large  dark  eyes  that  made 
constant  play — could  it  be  the  belle  of  Ma- 
con ? — and  a  gentleman  of  thirty-five,  in 
black  frock-coat,  unbuttoned,  with  a  wide- 
brimmed  soft  hat — clothes  not  quite  the 
latest  style — who  had  a  good  deal  of  man- 
ner, and  walked  apart  from  the  young 
lady,  bending  toward  her  with  an  air  of 
devotion.  Mr.  King  stood  one  side  and 
watched  the  endless  procession  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  the  strollers,  the 
mincers,  the  languid,  the  nervous  step- 
pers; noted  the  eye-shots,  the  flashing  or 
the  languishing  look  that  kills,  and  never 
can  be  called  to  account  for  the  mischief 
it  does ;  but  not  a  sound  did  he  hear  of  the 
repartee  and  the  laughter.  The  place  cer- 
tainly was  thronged.  The  avenue  in  front 
was  crowded  with  vehicles  of  all  sorts; 
there  were  groups  strolling  on  the  broad 
beach — children  with  their  tiny  pails  and 
shovels  digging  pits  close  to  the  advan- 
cing tide,  nursery-maids  in  fast  colors, 
boys  in  knickerbockers  racing  on  the 
beach,  people  lying  on  the  sand,  resolute 
walkers,  whose  figures  loomed  tall  in  the 
evening  light,  doing  their  constitutional. 
People  were  passing  to  and  fro  on  the 
long  iron  pier  that  spider -legged  itself 
out  into  the  sea;  the  two  rooms  midway 
were  filled  with  sitters  taking  the  evening 
breeze ;  and  the  large  ball  and  music  room 
at  the  end,  with  its  spacious  outside  prome- 
nade— yes,  there  were  dancers  there,  and 
the  band  was  playing.  Mr.  King  could 
see  the  fiddlers  draw  their  bows,  and  the 
corneters  lift  up  their  horns  and  get  red 
in  the  face,  and  the  lean  man  slide  his 
trombone,  and  the  drummer  flourish  his 
sticks,  but  not  a  note  of  music  reached 
him.    It  might  have  been  a  performance 


of  ghosts,  for  all  the  effect  at  this  distance. 
Mr.  King  remarked  upon  this  dumb-show 
to  a  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  and  white 
vest  and  gray  hat,  leaning  against  a  col- 
umn near  him.    The  gentleman  made  no 
response.    It  was  most  singular.  Mr. 
King  stepped  back  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
some  children  racing  down  the  piazza, 
and,  half  stumbling,  sat  down  in  the  lap 
of  a  dowager — no,  not  quite;  the  chair 
was  empty,  and  he  sat  down  in  the  fresh 
varnish,  to  which  his  clothes  stuck  fast. 
Was  this  a  delusion  ?  No.  The  tables  were 
filled  in  the  dining-room,  the  waiters  were 
scurrying  about,  there  were  ladies  on  the 
balconies  looking  dreamily  down  upon 
the  animated  scene  below;  all  the  move- 
ments of  gayety  and  hilarity  in  the  height 
of  a  season.  Mr.  King  approached  a  group 
who  were  standing  waiting  for  a  carriage, 
but  they  did  not  see  him,  and  did  not  re- 
spond to  his  trumped-up  question  about  the 
next  train.   Were  these,  then,  shadows,  or 
was  he  a  spirit  himself?  Were  these  emp- 
ty omnibuses  and  carriages  that  discharged 
ghostly  passengers  ?    And  all  this  prome- 
nading and  flirting  and  languishing  and 
love-making,  would  it  come  to  nothing — 
to  nothing  more  than  usual  ?    There  was 
a  charm  about  it  all — the  movement,  the 
color,  the  gray  sand,  and  the  rosy  blush 
on  the  sea   a  lovely  place,  an  enchanted 
place.  Were  these  throngs  the  guests  that 
were  to  come,  or  those  that  had  been  here 
in  other  seasons  ?    Why  could  not  the 
former  ' '  materialize"  as  well  as  the  latter  ? 
Is  it  not  as  easy  to  make  nothing  out  of 
what  never  yet  existed  as  out  of  what  has 
ceased  to  exist  ?    The  landlord,  by  faith, 
sees  all  this  array  which  is  prefigured  so 
strangely  to  Mr.  King;  and  his  comely 
young  wife  sees  it  and  is  ready  for  it; 
and  the  fat  son  at  the  supper  table — a  liv- 
ing example  of  the  good  eating  to  be  had 
here — is  serene,  and  has  the  air  of  being' 
polite  and  knowing  to  a  houseful.  This 
scrap  of  a  child,  with  the  aplomb  of  a  man 
of  fifty,  wise  beyond  his  fatness,  imparts 
information  to  the  travellers  about  the 
wine,  speaks  to  the  waiter  with  quiet  au- 
thority, and  makes  these  mature  men  feel 
like  boys  before  the  gravity  of  our  perfect 
flower  of  American  youth  who  has  known 
no  childhood.    This  boy  at  least  is  no 
phantom;  the  landlord  is  real,  and  the 
waiters,  and  the  food  they  bring. 

' '  I  suppose, "said  Mr.  King  to  his  friend, 
"that  we  are  opening  the  season.  Did 
you  see  anything  out-doors  ?" 
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UNCLK  NED  ADJUSTING  TIIK  TELE- 
SCOPE.— [see  page  676.] 


"Yes;  a  horseslioe-crab  about  a  mile 
below  here  on  the  smooth  sand,  with  a 
lon^  dotted  trail  behind  him,  a  couple  of 
^irls  in  a  pony-cart  who  nearly  drove 
•over  me,  and  a  tall  young  lady  with  a  red 
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parasol,  accompanied  by  a  big  black  and 
white  dog,  walking  rapidly  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  sea  toward  the  sunset.  It's 
just  lovely,  the  silvery  sweep  of  coast  in 
this  light.*^" 

"It  seems  a  refined  sort  of  place  in  its 
outlines,  and  quietly  respectable.  They 
tell  me  here  that  they  don't  want  the  ex- 
cursion crowds  that  overrun  Atlantic 
City,  but  an  Atlantic  City  man,  whom  I 
met  at  the  pier,  said  that  Cape  May  used 
to  be  the  boss,  but  that  Atlantic  City  had 
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got  the  bulge  on  it  now — had  thousands 
to  the  hundreds  here.  To  get  the  bulge 
seems  a  desirable  thing  in  America,  and 
I  think  we'd  better  see  what  a  place  is  like 
that  is  popular,  whether  fashion  recog- 
nizes it  or  not." 

The  place  lost  nothing  in  the  morning 
light,  and  it  was  a  sparkling  morning 
with  a  fresh  breeze.  Nature,  with  its  love 
of  simple,  sweeping  lines,  and  its  feeling 
for  atmospheric  effect,  has  done  every- 
thing for  the  place,  and  bad  taste  has  not 
quite  spoiled  it.  There  is  a  sloping  shal- 
low beach,  very  broad,  of  fine,  hard  sand, 
excellent  for  driving  or  for  walking,  ex- 
tending unbroken  three  miles  down  to 
Cape  May  Point,  which  has  hotels  and 
cottages  of  its  own,  and  life-saving  and 
signal  stations.  Off  to  the  west  from  this 
point  is  the  long  sand  line  of  Cape  Hen- 
lopen,  fourteen  miles  away,  and  the  Dela- 
ware shore.  At  Cape  May  Point  there 
is  a  little  village  of  painted  wood  houses, 
mostly  cottages  to  let,  and  a  permanent 
population  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants. 
From  the  pier  one  sees  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  hotels  and  cottages,  fronting  south,  all 
flaming,  tasteless,  carpenter's  architecture, 
gay  with  paint.  The  sea  expanse  is  mag- 
nificent, and  the  sweep  of  beach  is  fortu- 
nately unencumbered,  and  vulgarized  by 
no  bath-houses  or  show  shanties.  The 
bath-houses  are  in  front  of  the  hotels  and 
in  their  inclosures;  then  come  the  broad 
drive,  and  the  sand  beach,  and  the  sea. 
The  line  is  broken  below  by  the  light- 
house and  a  point  of  land,  whereon  stands 
the  elephant.  This  elephant  is  not  in- 
digenous, and  he  stands  alone  in  the  sand, 
a  wooden  sham  without  an  explanation. 
Why  the  hotel-keeper's  mind  along  the 
coast  regards  this  grotesque  structure  as 
a  summer  attraction  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
But  when  one  resort  had  him,  he  became 
a  necessity  everywhere.  The  travellers 
walked  down  to  this  monster,  climbed 
the  stairs  in  one  of  his  legs,  explored  the 
rooms,  looked  out  from  the  saddle,  and 
pondered  on  the  problem.  This  beast 
was  unfinished  within  and  unpainted 
without,  and  already  falling  into  decay. 
An  elephant  on  the  desert,  fronting  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  had,  after  all,  a  pictur- 
esque aspect,  and  all  the  more  so  because 
he  was  a  deserted  ruin. 

The  elephant  was,  however,  no  emptier 
than  the  cottages  about  which  our  friends 
strolled.  But  the  cottages  were  all  ready, 
the  rows  of  new  chairs  stood  on  the  fresh 


piazzas,  the  windowswere  invitingly  open, 
the  pathetic  little  patches  of  flowers  in 
front  tried  hard  to  look  festive  in  the  dry 
sands,  and  the  stout  landladies  in  their 
rocking-chairs  calmly  knitted  and  en- 
deavored to  appear  as  if  they  expected  no- 
body, but  had  almost  a  houseful. 

Yes,  the  place  was  undeniably  attract- 
ive. The  sea  had  the  blue  of  Nice:  why 
must  we  always  go  to  the  Mediterranean 
for  an  aqua  marina^  for  poetic  lines,  for 
delicate  shades  ?  What  charming  grada- 
tions had  this  picture — gray  sand,  blue 
weaves,  a  line  of  white  sails  against  the 
pale  blue  sky !  By  the  pier  railing  is  a. 
bevy  of  little  girls  grouped  about  an  an- 
cient colored  man,  the  very  ideal  old  Un- 
cle Ned,  in  ragged,  baggy,  and  disreputa- 
ble clothes,  lazy  good-nature  oozing  out  of 
every  pore  of  him,  kneeling  by  a  telescope 
pointed  to  a  bunch  of  white  sails  on  the 
horizon ;  a  dainty  little  maiden,  in  a  stiff 
white  skirt  and  golden  hair,  leans  against 
him  and  tiptoes  up  to  the  object-glass, 
shutting  first  one  eye  and  then  the  other,, 
and  making  nothing  out  of  it  all.  "  Why. 
ov  co'se  you  can't  see  nuffin,  honey,"  said 
Uncle  Ned,  taking  a  peep,  "  wid  the  'scope 
p'inted  up  in  the  sky." 

In  order  to  pass  from  Cape  May  to  At- 
lantic City  one  takes  a  long  circuit  by  rail 
through  the  Jersey  sands.    Jersey  is  a 
very  prolific  State,  but  the  railway  travel- 
ler by  this  route  is  excellently  prepared 
for  Atlantic  City,  for  he  sees  little  but 
sand,  stunted  pines,  scrub   oaks,  small 
frame  houses,  sometimes  trying  to  hide  in 
the  clumps  of  scrub  oaks,  and  the  villages 
are  just  collections  of  the  same  small  frame 
houses  hopelessly  decorated  with  scroll- 
work and  obtrusively  painted,  standing  in 
lines  on  sandy  streets  adorned  with  lean 
shade  trees.    The  handsome  Jersey  people 
were  not  travelling  that  daj^ — the  two 
friends  had  a  theory  about  the  relation  of 
a  sandy  soil  to  female  beauty — and  when 
the  artist  got  out  his  x^encil  to  catch  tlie 
types  of  the  country,  he  was  well  reward- 
edt    There  were  the  fat  old  women  in 
holiday  market  costumes,  strong-featured, 
positive,  Avho  shook  their  heads  at  each' 
other  and  nodded  violently  and  incessant- 
ly, and  all  talked  at  once,  the  old  men  in 
rusty  suits,  thin,  with  a  deprecatory  man- 
ner, as  if  they  had  heard  that  clatter  for 
fifty  years,  and  perky,  sharp-faced  girls  in 
vegetable  hats,  all  long-nosed  and  tbin- 
lipi)ed.     And  tliougli  the  day  was  cool, 
mosquitoes  had  the  bad  taste  to  invade  the 
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train.  At  the  junction,  a  small  collection 
of  wooden  slianties,  where  the  travellers 
waited  an  hour,  they  heard  much  of  the 
glories  of  Atlantic  City  from  the  postmis- 
tress, who  was  waiting"  for  an  excursion 
some  time  to  go  there  (the  passion  for  ex- 
cursions seems  to  be  a  growing  one),  and 


territory,  the  streets  run  at  right  angles, 
the  avenues  to  the  ocean  take  the  names 
of  the  States.  If  the  town  had  been  made 
to  order  and  sawed  out  by  one  man,  it 
could  not  be  more  beautifully  regular  and 
more  satisfactorily  monotonous.  There 
is  nothing  about  it  to  give  the  most  com- 


4  J- 


they  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  cow  tied 
in  the  room  next  the  ticket- office,  prob- 
ably also  waiting  for  a  passage  to  the  city 
by  the  sea. 

And  a  city  it  is.  If  many  houses,  end- 
less avenues,  sand,  paint  make  a  city,  the 
artist  confessed  that  this  was  one.  Every- 
thing is  on  a  large  scale.    It  covers  a  large 


monplace  mind  in  the  world  a  throb  of 
disturbance.  The  hotels,  the  cheafj  shops, 
the  cottages,  are  all  of  wood,  and,  with 
three  or  four  exceptions  in  the  thousands, 
they  are  all  practically  alike,  all  orna- 
mented with  scroll-work,  as  if  cut  out  by 
the  jig-saw,  all  vividly  painted,  all  appeal- 
ing to  a  primitive  taste  just  awakening  to 
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the  appreciation  of  the  gaudy  chromo  and 
the  illuminated  and  consoling*  household 
motto.  Most  of  the  hotels  are  in  the  town 
at  considerable  distance  from  the  ocean, 
and  the  majestic  old  sea,  which  can  be 
monotonous  but  never  vulgar,  is  barri- 
caded from  the  town  by  five  or  six  miles 
of  stark-naked  plank  walk,  rows  on  rows 
of  bath  closets,  leagues  of  flimsy  carpen- 
try -  work,  in  the  way  of  cheap  -  John 
shops,  tin-type  booths,  peep-sllow^s,  go- 
rounds,  shooting  galleries,  pop -beer  and 
cigar  shops,  restaurants,  barber  shops, pho- 
tograph galleries, summer  theatres.  Some- 
times the  plarik  walk  runs  for  a  mile  or 
two,  on  its  piles,  between  rows  of  these 
shops  and  booths,  and  again  it  drops  off 
down  by  the  waves.  Here  and  there  is 
a  gayly  painted  wooden  canopy  by  the 
shore,  with  chairs  where  idlers  can  sit  and 
watch  the  frolicking  in  the  water,  or  a 
space  railed  off,  where  the  select  of  the 
hotels  lie  or  lounge  in  the  sand  under  red 
umbrellas.  The  calculating  mind  won- 
ders how  many  million  feet  of  lumber 
there  are  in  this  unpicturesque  barricade, 
and  what  gigantic  forests  have  fallen  to 
make  this  timber  front  to  the  sea.  But 
there  is  one  thing  man  can  not  do.  He 
has  made  this  show  to  suit  himself,  he  has 
pushed  out  several  iron  piers  into  the  sea, 
and  erected,  of  course,  a  skating  rink  on 
the  end  of  one  of  them.  But  the  sea  it- 
self, untamed,  restless,  shining,  dancing, 
raging,  rolls  in  from  the  southward,  toss- 
ing the  white  sails  on  its  vast  expanse, 
green,  blue,  leaden,  white-capped,  many- 
colored,  never  two  minutes  the  same,  sound- 
ing with  its  eternal  voice  I  know  not  what 
rebuke  to  man. 

When  Mr.  King  wrote  his  and  his 
friend's  name  in  the  book  at  the  Mansion 
House,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  turn  over 
the  leaves,  and  it  was  not  with  much  sur- 
prise that  he  read  there  the  names  of  A.  J. 
Benson,  wife,  and  daughter,  Cyrusville, 
Ohio. 

' '  Oh,  I  see !"  said  the  artist ;  ' '  you  came 
down  here  to  see  Mr.  Benson !" 

Tliat  gentleman  was  presently  discovered 
tilted  back  in  a  chair  on  the  piazza,  gazing 
vacantly  into  the  vacant  street  with  that 
air  of  endurance  that  fatliers  of  families 
put  on  at  such  resorts.  But  he  brightened 
up  when  Mr.  King  made  himself  known. 

"I'm  right  glad  to  see  you,  sir.  And 
my  wife  and  daughter  will  be.  I  was 
saying  to  my  wife  yesterday  that  I  couldn't 
stand  this  sort  of  thing  much  longer." 


"You  don't  find  it  lively?" 

"Well,  the  livelier  it  is  the  less  I  shall 
like  it,  I  reckon.  The  tow^n  is  well  enough. 
It's  one  of  the  smartest  places  on  the  coast. 
I  should  like  to  have  owned  the  ground 
and  sold  out  and  retired.  This  sand  is 
all  gold.  They  say  they  sell  the  lots  by 
the  bushel  and  count  every  sand.  You 
can  see  what  it  is,  boards  and  paint  and 
sand.    Fine  houses  too;  miles  of  them." 

"And  what  do  you  do?" 

"Oh,  they  say  there's  plenty  to  do. 
You  can  ride  around  in  the  sand ;  you  can 
wade  in  it  if  you  want  to,  and  go  down 
to  the  beach  and  walk  up  and  down  the 
plank  walk — walk  up  and  down — walk 
up  and  down.  They  like  it.  You  can't 
bathe  yet  without  getting  pneumonia. 
They  have  gone  there  now.  Irene  goes 
because  she  says  she  can't  stand  the  gay- 
ety  of  the  parlor." 

From  the  parlor  came  the  sound  of 
music.  A  young  girl  who  had  the  air  of 
not  being  afraid  of  a  public  parlor  was 
drumming  out  waltzes  on  the  piano,  more 
for  the  entertainment  of  herself  than  of 
the  half-dozen  ladies  who  yawned  over 
their  worsted-work.  As  she  brought  her 
piece  to  an  end  with  a  bang,  a  pretty,  sen- 
timental miss,  with  a  novel  in  her  hand, 
who  may  not  have  seen  Mr.  King  looking 
in  at  the  door,  ran  over  to  the  player  and 
gave  her  a  hug,  ' '  That's  beautiful  I  that's 
perfectly  lovely,  Mamie!"  "This,"  said 
the  player,  taking  up  another  sheet,  "has 
not  been  played  much  in  New  York." 
Probably  not,  in  that  style,  thought  Mr. 
King,  as  the  girl  clattered  through  it. 

There  was  no  lack  of  people  on  the 
promenade,  tramping  the  boards,  or  hang- 
ing about  the  booths  where  the  carpenters 
and  painters  were  at  work,  and  the  shop 
men  and  women  were  unpacking  the  corals 
and  the  sea-shells,  and  the  cheap  jewelry, 
and  the  Swiss  wood-carving,  the  toj^s,  the 
tinsel  brooches  and  agate  ornaments,  and 
arranging  the  soda  fountains,  and  putting 
up  the  shelves  for  the  permanent  pie.  Tlie 
sort  of  preparation  goiug  on  indicated  the 
kind  of  crowd  expected.  If  everything 
had  a  cheap  and  vulgar  look,  our  wander- 
ing critics  remembered  that  it  is  never 
fair  to  look  behind  the  scenes  of  a  show, 
and  that  things  would  wear  a  braver  ap- 
pearance by-and-by.  And  if  the  women 
on  the  promenade  were  homely  and  ill- 
dressed,  even  the  bonnes  in  unpicturesque 
costumes,  and  all  tlie  men  were  sloucliy 
and  stolid,  how  could  auy  one  tell  what  au 
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effect  of  g-ayety  and  enjoyment  there  might 
be  when  there  were  thousands  of  such  j^eo- 
ple,  and  the  sea  was  full  of  bathers,  and 
the  flags  were  flying",  and  the  bands  were 
tooting",  and  all  the  theatres  were  opened, 
and  acrobats  and  spangled  women  and 
painted  red  men  offered  those  attractions 
which,  like  government,  are  for  the  good 
of  the  greatest  number?  What  will  you 
have  ?  Shall  vulgarity  be  left  just  vul- 
gar, and  have  no  apotheosis  and  glorifica- 
tion ?  This  is  very  fine  of  its  kind,  and  a 
resort  for  the  million.  The  million  come 
here  to  enjoy  themselves.  Would  you 
have  an  art  gallery  here,  and  high-priced 
New  York  and  Paris  shops  lining  the 
way  ? 

"Look  at  the  town,"  exclaimed  the 
artist,  "and  see  what  money  can  do,  and 
satisfy  the  average  taste  without  the  least 
aid  from  art.  It's  just  wonderful.  I've 
tramped  round  the  place,  and,  taking  out 
a  cottage  or  two,  there  isn't  a  picturesque 
or  pleasing  view  anywhere.  I  tell  you 
people  know  what  they  want,  and  enjoy 
it  when  they  get  it." 

"You  needn't  get  excited  about  it," 
said  Mr.  King.  "Nobody  said  it  wasn't 
commonplace,  and  glaringly  vulgar  if 
you  like,  and  if  you  like  to  consider  it 
representative  of  a  certain  stage  in  nation- 
al culture,  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to 
remind  you  that  the  United  States  can 
beat  any  other  people  in  any  direction 
they  choose  to  expand  themselves.  You'll 
own  it  when  you've  seen  watering-places 
enough." 

After  this  defense  of  the  place,  Mr.  King 
owned  it  might  be  difficult  for  Mr.  Forbes 
to  find  anything  picturesque  to  sketch. 
What  figures,  to  be  sure!  As  if  people 
were  obliged  to  be  shapely  or  picturesque 
for  the  sake  of  a  wandering  artist!  "I 
could  do  a  tree,"  growled  Mr.  Forbes,  "or 
a  pile  of  boards;  but  these  shanties!" 

When  they  were  well  away  from  the 
booths  and  bath-houses,  Mr.  King  saw  in 
the  distance  two  ladies.  There  was  no 
mistaking  one  of  them — the  easy  carriage, 
the  grace  of  movement.  '  No  such  figure 
had  been  afield  all  day.  The  artist  was 
quick  to  see  tliat.  Presently  they  came 
up  with  them,  and  found  them  seated  on 
a  bench,  looking  off  upon  Brigantine  Isl- 
and, a  low  sand  dune  with  some  houses 
and  a  few  trees  against  the  sky,  the  most 
pleasing  object  in  view. 

Mrs.  Benson  did  not  conceal  the  plea- 
sure she  felt  in  seeing  Mr.  King  again, 


and  was  delighted  to  know  his  friend; 
and  to  say  the  truth.  Miss  Irene  gave  him 
a  very  cordial  greeting. 

"I'm  'most  tired  to  death,"  said  Mrs. 
Benson,  when  they  were  all  seated.  "But 
this  air  does  me  good.  Don't  you  like  At- 
lantic City?" 

"I  like  it  better  than  I  did  at  first." 
If  the  remark  was  intended  for  Irene,  she 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  being  absorbed  in 
explaining  to  Mr.  Forbes  why  she  pre- 
ferred the  deserted  end  of  the  prome- 
nade. 

"It's  a  place  that  grows  on  you.  I 
guess  it's  grown  the  wrong  way  on  Irene 
and  father;  but  I  like  the  air — after  the 
South.  They  say  we  ought  to  see  it  in 
August,  when  all  Philadelphia  is  here." 

"I  should  think  it  might  be  very 
lively." 

"Yes;  but  the  promiscuous  bathing, 
I  don't  think  I  should  like  that.  We  are 
not  brought  up  to  that  sort  of  thing  in 
Ohio." 

' '  No  ?  Ohio  is  more  like  France,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"Like  France!"  exclaimed  the  old 
lady,  looking  at  him  in  amazement — 
"like  France !  Why,  France  is  the  wick- 
edest place  in  the  world." 

"  No  doubt  it  is,  Mrs.  Benson.  But  at 
the  sea  resorts  the  sexes  bathe  sepa- 
rately." 

"Well,  now!  I  suppose  they  have  to 
there." 

' '  Yes ;  the  older  nations  grow,  the  more 
self-conscious  they  become." 

"I  don't  believe,  for  all  you  say,  Mr, 
King,  the  French  have  any  more  con 
science  than  we  have." 

"Nor  do  I,  Mrs.  Benson.  I  was  onl} 
trying  to  say  that  they  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  appearances." 

"Well,  I  was  brought  up  to  think  it's 
one  thing  to  appear,  and  another  thing  to 
be,"  said  Mrs.  Benson,  as  dismissing  the 
subject.  "So  your  friend's  an  artist? 
Does  he  paint  ?  Does  he  take  portraits  ! 
There  was  an  artist  at  Cyrusville  last 
winter  who  painted  portraits,  but  Irene 
wouldn't  let  him  do  hers.  I'm  glad  we've 
met  Mr,  Forbes.  IVe  always  wanted  to 
have — " 

"Oh,  mother,"  exclaimed  Irene,  who 
always  appeared  to  keep  one  ear  for  her 
mother's  conversation,  "I  was  just  saying 
to  Mr.  Forbes  that  he  ought  to  see  the  art 
exhibitions  down  at  the  other  end  of  the 
promenade,  and  the  pictures  of  the  peo- 
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pie  who  come  here  in  August.  Are  you 
rested?" 

The  party  moved  along-,  and  Mr.  King-, 
hy  a  movement  <that  seemed  to  him  more 
natural  than  it  did  to  Mr.  Forbes,  walked 
with  Irene,  and  the  two  fell  to  talking 
about  the  last  spring's  trip  in  the  South. 

"Yes,  we  enjoyed  the  exhibition,  but  I 
am  not  sure  but  I  should  have  enjoyed 
New  Orleans  more  without  the  exhibi- 
tion. That  took  so  much  time.  There 
is  nothing  so  wearisome  as  an  exhibition. 
But  New  Orleans  was  charming.  I  don't 
know  why,  for  it's  the  flattest,  dirtiest, 
dampest  city  in  the  world  ;  but  it  is 
charming.  Perhaps  it's  the  people,  or 
the  Frenchiness  of  it,  or  the  tumble-down, 
picturesque  old  Creole  quarter,  or  the 
roses;  I  didn't  suppose  there  were  in  the 
world  so  many  roses;  the  town  was  just 
wreathed  and  smothered  with  them.  And 
you  did  not  see  it  ?" 

"No;  I  have  been  to  exhibitions,  and 
I  thought  I  should  prefer  to  take  New 
Orleans  by  itself  some  other  time.  You 
fouud  the  people  hospitable  ?" 

"Well,  they  were  not  simply  hospita- 
ble; they  were  that,  to  be  sure,  for  father 
had  letters  to  some  of  the  leading  men ; 
but  it  was  the  general  air  of  friendliness 
and  good-nature  everywhere,  of  agreea- 
bleness — it  went  along  with  the  roses  and 
the  easy-going  life.  You  didn't  feel  all 
the  tfme  on  a  strain.  I  don't  suppose 
they  are  any  better  than  our  people,  and 
I've  no  doubt  I  should  miss  a  good  deal 
there  after  a  while — a  certain  tonic  and 
purpose  in  life.  But,  do  you  know,  it  is 
pleasant  sometimes  to  be  with  people  who 
haven't  so  many  corners  as  our  people 
have.  But  you  went  south  from  Fortress 
Monroe  ?" 

"Yes;  I  went  to  Florida." 
"Oh,  that  must  be  a  delightful  coun- 
try!" 

"Yes,  it's  a  very  delightful  land,  or 
will  be  when  it  is  finished.  It  needs  ad- 
vertising now.  It  needs  somebody  to  call 
attention  to  it.  The  modest  Northerners 
who  have  got  hold  of  it,  and  staked  it  all 
out  into  city  lots,  seem  to  want  to  keep  it 
all  to  themselves." 

"  How  do  you  mean  '  finished'  ?" 
"Why,  the  State  is  big  enough,  and  a 
considera])le  portion  of  it  has  a  good 
foundation.  What  it  wants  is  building 
up.  Tliere's  plenty  of  water  and  sand, 
I  and  palmetto  roots  and  palmetto  trees, 
and  swamps,  and  a  ])erfectly  wonderful 


vegetation  of  vines  and  plants  and  flow- 
ers. What  it  needs  is  land — at  least  what 
the  Yankees  call  land.  But  it  is  coming 
on.  A  good  deal  of  the  State  below  Jack- 
sonville is  already  ten  to  fifteen  feet  above 
the  ocean." 

"  But  it's  such  a  place  for  invalids !" 

"Yes,  it  is  a  place  for  invalids.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  people  there — invalids 
and  speculators.  Thousands  of  people  in 
the  bleak  North,  and  especially  in  the 
Northwest,  can  not  live  in  the  winter  any- 
where else  than  in  Florida.  It's  a  great 
blessing  to  this  country  to  have  such  a 
sanitarium.  As  I  said,  all  it  needs  is 
building  up,  and  then  it  wouldn't  be  so 
monotonous  and  malarious." 

"But  I  had  such  a  different  idea  of  it !" 

"Well,  your  idea  is  probably  right. 
You  can  not  do  justice  to  a  place  by  de- 
scribing it  literally.  Most  people  are  fas- 
cinated by  Florida:  the  fact  is  that  any- 
thing is  preferable  to  our  Northern  cli- 
mate from  February  to  May." 

"  And  you  didn't  buy  an  orange  plan- 
tation, or  a  town  ?" 

"  No;  I  was  discouraged.  Almost  any 
one  can  have  a  town  who  will  take  a  boat 
and  go  off  somewhere  with  a  surveyor, 
and  make  a  map." 

The  truth  is — the  present  writer  had  it 
from  Major  Blifill,  who  runs  a  little 
steamboat  upon  one  of  the  inland  creeks 
where  the  alligator  is  still  numerous 
enough  to  be  an  entertainment — that  Mr, 
King  was  no  doubt  malarious  himself 
when  he  sailed  over  Florida.  Blifill  says 
he  offended  a  whole  boatful  one  day 
when  they  were  sailing  up  the  St.  John's. 
Probably  he  was  tired  of  water,  and  swamp 
and  water,  and  scraggy  trees  and  water. 
The  captain  was  on  the  bow,  expatiating 
to  a  crowd  of  listeners  on  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 
He  had  himself  bought  a  piece  of  ground 
away  up  there  somewhere  for  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  cleared  it  up,  and  put  in 
orange-trees,  and  thousands  wouldn't  buy 
it  now.  And  Mr.  King,  who  listened  at- 
tentively, finally  joined  in  with  the  ques- 
tioners, and  said,  "Captain,  what  is  the 
average  price  of  land  down  in  this  part 
of  Florida  by  the — gallon  ?" 

They  had  come  down  to  the  booths,  and 
Mrs.  Benson  was  showing  the  artist  the 
shells,  piles  of  conchs,  and  other  outland- 
ish sea-fabrications  in  which  it  is  said  the 
roar  of  the  ocean  can  be  heard  when  they 
are  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  sea. 
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It  was  a  pretty  thoug-ht,  Mr.  Forbes  said, 
and  he  admired  the  open  shells  that  were 
painted  on  the  inside — painted  in  bright 
blues  and  greens,  with  dabs  of  white  sails 
and  a  light-house,  or  a  boat  with  a  bare- 
armed,  resolute  young  woman  in  it,  send- 
ing her  bark  spinning  over  waves  mount- 
ain-high. 

"Yes,"  said  the  artist,  "what  cheerful- 
ness those  works  of  art  will  give  to  the 
little  parlors  up  in  the  country,  when  they 
are  set  up  with  other  shells  on  the  what- 
not in  the  corner!  These  shells  always 
"used  to  remind  me  of  missionaries  and 
the  cause  of  the  heathen ;  but  when  I  see 
them  now  I  shall  think  of  Atlantic  City." 

"But  the  representative  things  here," 
interrupted  Irene,  "are  the  photographs, 
the  tin-types.  To  see  them  is  just  as  good 
as  staying  here  to  see  the  people  when 
they  come." 

"Yes,"  responded  Mr.  King,  "I  think 
art  can  not  go  much  further  in  this  direc- 
tion." 

If  there  were  not  miles  of  these  show- 
cases of  tin-types,  there  were  at  least  acres 
of  them.  Occasionally  an  instantaneous 
photograph  gave  a  lively  picture  of  the 
beach  when  the  water  was  full  of  bathers 
— men,  women,  children,  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary costumes  for  revealing  or  de- 
forming the  human  figure — all  tossing 
about  in  the  surf.  But  most  of  the  pic- 
tures were  taken  on  dry  land,  of  single 
persons,  couples,  and  groups  in  their  bath- 
ing suits.  Perhaps  such  an  extraordina- 
ry collection  of  humanity  can  not  be  seen 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  such  a  uniformity 
of  one  depressing  type  reduced  to  its  last 
analysis  by  the  sea-toilet.  Sometimes  it 
was  a  young  man  and  a  maiden,  handed 
down  to  posterity  in  dresses  that  would 
have  caused  their  arrest  in  the  street,  sen- 
timentally reclining  on  a  canvas  rock. 
Again  it  was  a  maiden  with  flowing  hair, 
raised  hands  clasped,  eyes  upturned,  on 
top  of  a  crag,  at  the  base  of  which  the 
waves  were  breaking  in  foam.  Or  it  was 
the  same  stalwart  maiden,  or  anotlier  as 
good,  in  a  boat  which  stood  on  end,  pull- 
ing through  the  surf  with  one  oar,  and 
dragging  a  drowning  man  (in  a  bathing 
suit  also)  into  the  boat  with  her  free  hand. 
The  legend  was,  "Saved."  There  never 
was  such  heroism  exhibited  by  young  wo- 
men before,  with  such  raiment,  as  was 
shown  in  these  rare  works  of  art. 

As  they  walked  back  to  the  hotel 


through  a  sandy  avenue  lined  with  jig- 
saw architecture.  Miss  Benson  pointed  out 
to  them  some  things  that  she  said  had 
touched  her  a  good  deal.*  In  the  patches 
of  sand  before  each  house  there  was  gen- 
erally an  oblong  little  mound  set  about 
with  a  rim  of  stones,  or,  when  somethings 
more  artistic  could  be  afforded,  with 
shells.  On  each  of  these  little  graves 
was  a  flower,  a  sickly  geranium,  or  a 
humble  marigold,  or  some  other  floral 
token  of  affection. 

Mr.  Forbes  said  he  never  was  at  a  wa- 
tering-place before  where  they  buried  the^ 
summer  boarders  in  the  front  yard.  Mrs. 
Benson  didn't  like  joking  on  such  sub- 
jects, and  Mr.  King  turned  the  direction 
of  the  conversation  by  remarking  that 
these  seeming  trifles  were  really  of  much 
account  in  these  days,  and  he  took  from 
his  pocket  a  copy  of  the  city  newspaper, 
The  Summer  Sea  -  Song,  and  read  some 
of  the  leading  items:  "S.,  our  eye  is  on 
you."  "The  Slopers  have  come  to  their 
cottage  on  Q  Street,  and  come  to  stay." 
"Mr.  E.  P.  Borum  has  painted  his  front 
steps."  "Mr.  Diffendorfer's  marigold  is 
on  the  blow."  And  so  on,  and  so  on. 
This  was  probably  the  marigold  mention- 
ed that  they  were  looking  at. 

The  most  vivid  impression,  however, 
made  upon  the  visitor  in  this  walk  was 
that  of  paint.  It  seemied  unreal  that 
there  could  be  so  much  paint  in  the  world 
and  so  many  swearing  colors.  But  it 
ceased  to  be  a  dream,  and  they  were  taken_ 
back  into  the  hard  practical  world,  when, 
as  they  turned  the  corner,  Irene  pointed 
out  her  favorite  sign : 

Silas  Lapham,  mineral  paint. 
Branch  Office. 

The  artist  said,  a  couple  of  days  after 
this  morning,  that  he  had  enough  of  it. 
"  Of  course,"  he  added,  "it  is  a  great  plea- 
sure to  me  to  sit  and  talk  with  Mrs.  Ben- 
son, while  you  and  that  pretty  girl  walk 
up  and  down  the  piazza  all  the  evening; 
but  I'm  easily  satisfied,  and  two  evenings 
did  for  me." 

So  that  much  as  Mr.  King  was  charmed 
with  Atlantic  City,  and  much  as  he  re- 
gretted not  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
originals  of  the  tin -types,  he  gave  in  to 
the  restlessness  of  the  artist  for  other 
scenes;  but  not  before  he  had  impressed 
Mrs.  Benson  with  a  notion  of  the  delights 
of  Newport  in  July. 

[to  be  continued.] 


GOING  DOWN  TO  THE  SEA  IN  SHIPS. 


BY  PHIL  ROBINSON. 


NE  of  the  delight- 
ful experiences 
which  I  begrudge 
antiquity  (which, 
by -the -way,  ap- 
pears to  me  to 
have  had  a  very 
unfair  share  of 
the  fun  and  ex- 
citement of  life) 
is  that  of  having 
seen  the  first  man 
trying  to  navigate  the  first  boat.  How 
he  got  astraddle  a  log,  and  it  slipped 
round  and  got  away  from  under  him,  and 
how  he  then  flattened  the  top  of  the  log 
and  sat  on  it,  and  how  he  eventually 
hollowed  out  the  log  and  got  complacent- 
ly inside  it,  must  have  been  sufficiently 
diverting.  But  when  he  came  to  experi- 
ments in  progression,  his  procedure  must 
have  been  infinitely  amusing. 

He  was  no  doubt  jeered  at  by  the  old 
folk  as  a  good-for-nothing  with  his  new- 
fangled notions  and  scatter-brain  pro- 
jects. Wading,  they  said,  had  always 
been  good  enough  for  them,  and  for  their 
fathers — who  were  no  fools — before  them, 
and  they  did  not  see  what  young  people 
wanted  with  boats.  Besides,  how  was  he 
going  to  keep  a  boat  right  side  up  ?  This 
must  have  been  a  clincher. 

But  our  genius  had  meanwhile  hollow- 
ed out  his  log,  and  so  long  as  it  was  on 
dry  ground  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  in  and  out, 
and  in  this  modified  trough 
imagined,  poor  soul !  that  he 
had  satisfied  all  the  require- 
ments of  naval  architecture. 
And  then  to  have  seen  him 
drag  his  boat  into  the  water, 
and  to  have  heard  his  exulta- 
tion when  it  floated !  "There! 
I  told  you  so It  was  a  lit- 
tle on  one  side,  perhaps,  but 
what  of  that?  And  then  to 
see  him  try  to  get  inside  his 
boat,  and  to  hear  the  huge  de- 
light of  his  painted  contem- 
poraries as  he  immediately 
capsized !  For  he  did  capsize, 
and  at  once — be  sure  of  that. 
One  of  two  things  happened: 
either  he  was  shot  out  directly 


like  a  sack  of  potatoes,  or  else  he  and  his 
boat  solemnly  sank  together.  His  next 
experiment  would  be  made  with  more 
caution,  and  eventually  we  can  imagine 
him,  as  proud  as  a  grub  in  a  nutshell,  sit- 
ting complacently  at  the  bottom  of  his 
boat.  It  wobbled,  no  doubt,  in  rather  a 
startling  manner  whenever  he  moved ;  but 
then  he  was  inside  a  boat,  and  it  was  no 
use  trying  to  deny  it.  "But  what  good 
does  that  do  you  V  the  still  contemptuous 
graybeards  asked.  "You  can  hardly  see 
over  the  edge  of  your  vehicle,  and  you 
can  not  move,  and  you  can  not  even  get 
out  without  falling  out."  But  our  genius 
was  not  to  be  beaten.  And  grasping 
the  fact  that  a  boat,  to  be  of  much  use, 
ought  to  be  able  to  move,  he  asked  a 
friend  to  shove  him.  The  result  was  sat- 
isfactory enough  till  the  other  man  got 
tired  of  shoving,  and  contemporary  his- 
tory fails  to  tell  us  how  the  next  step 
w^as  taken.  But  probably  finding  him- 
self within  arm's-reach  of  the  bottom,  he 
tried  to  push  himself  along,  and  getting 
into  deeper  water,  used  a  stick  as  a  motive 
power.  From  the  stick  was  developed 
the  punt  pole,  and  from  the  punt  pole  the 
tliin-bladed  jmddle.  The  blade  of  the  pad- 
dle was  gradually  widened  and  its  handle 
lengthened  till  the  oar  was  evolved;  and 
holding  up  his  shirt  to  dry  one  day  after 
the  usual  accident,  the  sail  was  chanced 
upon.    And  then  they  began  gradually 
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increasing"  the  size  of  the  boats  till  the 
sails  and  oars  could  not  move  them,  and 
then  increased  the  size  of  the  sails  and  the 
oars  till  the  boats  could  not  carry  them. 
And  how  they  capsized  and  foundered, 
got  taken  aback  and  got  pooped,  ran  on 
rocks  and  went  to  pieces,  and  how  event- 
ually they  found  out  the  happy  medium 
in  all  things,  and  made  a  ship  that  could 
carry  her  canvas  squarely,  sail  with  dry 
decks,  and  answer  her  helm,  need  not  be 
related  here.  Centuries  passed  with  a 
terrible  annual  loss  of  life,  and  then  men 
made  a  slave  of  steam,  and  bridged 
oceans,  so  that  nations  might  exchange 
their  commerce  and  their  peoples. 

It  was  my  privilege  when  in  Egypt 
during  the  recent  war  to  be  on  board  one 
of  the  ships  tiiat  took  part  in  Lord  Wolse- 
ley's  naval  demonstration  in  the  Bay  of 
Aboukir.  I  saw  then  the  stateliest  war 
fleet  that  within  the  memory  of  my  gen- 
eration has  ever  sailed  the  seas  in  order 
of  battle.    With  the  squadron  I  passed 


the  scenes  of  Nelson's  victories,  and  wit- 
nessed— the  very  pomp  and  poetry  of  war 
— that  majestic  procession  of  England's 
navy  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

And  now  that  I  have  leisure  from  the 
breathless  duties  of  a  war  correspondent, 
I  have  sat  down  to  put  on  paper  the  crowd 
of  thoughts  that  then  distracted  me,  when 
I  compared  the  spectacle  before  me,  the 
very  latest  triumphs  of  mechanical,  mili- 
tary, and  engineering  science — iron-clad 
ships  steaming  through  the  Suez  Canal — 
with  the  long-ago  exploits  of  other  gen- 
GC'als  and  admii'als  upon  those  same  seas 
and  shores. 

Here  behind  us  was  the  same  Mediter- 
ranean that  perplexed  the  fleece-hunting' 
Argonauts,  and  yonder  before  us  stood 
(so  the  Bedouins  protest)  the  only  genu- 
ine and  original  Ararat,  upon  which  the 
navigating  patriarcli  and  his  menagerie 
finally  stranded.  My  subject,  therefore, 
virtually  reaches  back  to  the  very  begin- 
nings of  ships  and  of  seamen,  and  spans 
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the  whole  interval  between  Jason  and  the 
Cunard  Company,  between  the  Deluge 
and  the  Egyptian  war. 

It  is  a  long  way  back  to  the  days  of 
that  primeval  passenger  ship  Noah's  ark, 
and  the  modern  voyager  finds  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  aboard-ship  life  under 
the  conditions  of  Jason's  undecked  Ai^go. 


That  Latter-day  Saint  the  steam-engine 
has  spoiled  us  for  such  modified  pleasures 
as  the  Tyrian  must  have  suffered  in  his 
negotiation  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  or 
the  Phoenician  when  dodging  along  the 
coasts  of  southern  Europe.  Who  would 
pay  nowadays  for  a  passage  in  a  ship 
where  there  was  no  protection  from  the 
rain,  and  in  which,  when  she  pitched,  all 
the  contents  of  the  vessel  rolled  in  mis- 
cellaneous confusion  from  one  end  to  the 
other?  It  is  bad  enough  as  it  is  to  find 
one's  self  in  a  badly  rolling  steamer,  shut 
up  in  a  cabin  with  a  portmanteau  that 
seems  determined  to  have  your  life,  and 
a  hat-box  that  becomes  a  fiend,  where 


everything  collects  in  a  vile  conspiracy 
against  you  upon  the  floor,  and  even 
your  hanging  clothes  stand  out  on  end 
and  x^oint  derisively  at  you.  But  how 
much  worse  it  must  have  been  in  the  old 
days  when,  seated  at  the  bottom  of  an 
open  boat,  you  found  yourself  at  every 
lurch  rolling  about  in  several  inches  of 


water,  with  an  augur  and  a  coopful  of 
sacrificial  chickens,  several  anchors,  and 
a  company  of  "ancients  of  Gebal"  ! 

Semiramis,  the  warrior  wife  of  King 
Pul,  sailed,  we  are  accustomed  to  think, 
in  great  pomp.  But  what  lady  of  modern 
days  would  submit  to  the  horrors  of  a 
voyage  in  which  the  only  means  of 
changing  one's  position  in  the  ship  was 
by  crawling  on  all  fours  ?  Not  all  the 
si)lendors  of  Sidonian.  looms,  nor  the 
company  of  all  the  apes  and  peacocks  of 
Africa,  could  compensate  for  the  wretch- 
edness of  having  no  other  shelter  from 
the  elements  than  awnings  supported  on 
the  heads  of  seasick  slaves.     It  was  all 
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very  well,  no  doubt,  to  have  masts  of 
"cedar  from  Lebanon,"  and  oars  of  the 
"oaks  of  Bashan,"  and  benches  for  the 
rowers  of  "  ivory  brought  out  of  the  isles 
of  Chittim,"  but  when  he  was  on  that 
little  trip  of  his  from  Ezion-geber,  had 
Solomon  any  cure  for  seasickness  ?  I 
venture  to  think  not,  for  he  confesses  that 
one  of  the  very  few  things  which  he  did 
not  understand  was  the  way  of  a  ship  on 
the  sea. 

And  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 
For  the  way  of  sailing  a  ship  in  a  Mediter- 
ranean squall  is  often  beyond  all  under- 
standing. Yet  I  should  very  much  in- 
deed have  enjoyed  just  one  trip  in  the 
early  days  of  navigation  and  commerce, 
and,  merely  as  an  experience,  have  gone 
a-voyaging  with  some  ancients  of  Gebal 
to  "the  land  of  Persia  and  of  Lud  and  of 
Phut."  Our  cargo  would  have  been  per- 
haps "precious  clotlis  for  chariots,"  and 
broidered  work  and  fine  linen,  and  graven 
vessels,  and  goodly  garments  of  Shinar, 
and  we  should  have  bartered  them  with 
the  men  of  Dedan  for  horns  of  ivory  and 


ebony,  with  the  merchants  of  Sheba  and 
Raama  for  precious  stones  and  gold,  with 
the  princes  of  Kedar  for  lambs  and  kids 
and  white  wool,  and  the  peasant  traders  of 
Minnithand  Pannag  for  wheat  and  honey 
and  oil  and  balm.  Here  and  there  a  bale 
of  myrrh,  or  cinnamon, or  cassia,  and  here 
and  there  a  heap  of  amber;  an  ape  here 
and  a  peacock  there. 

Voyages  in  those  days  took  time.  A 
man  divided  his  patrimony  among  his 
sons  before  he  started,  and  very  often  died 
full  of  years  before  he  could  get  back.  It 
is  the  regular  thing  in  the  Oriental  story- 
books that  deal  of  those  old  days  to  make 
the  returned  merchant  find  the  children, 
who  were  babies  when  he  left  them,  grown 
up  to  be  parents  themselves.  They  do 
not  remember  to  have  ever  had  a  father. 
Their  mother,  rest  lier  soul,  has  been  dead 
these  many  years.  But  there  is  always 
an  opportune  old  man,  a  former  crony  of 
the  long-gone  merchant,  who  recognizes 
him  on  behalf  of  the  family,  and  all  comes 
well  as  the  merchant  sits  down  in  the  last 
chapter  to  unfold  his  treasures  of  foreign 
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-markets.  Indeed,  it  was  always  on  the 
oards  that  if  you  started  on  a  long-  voyage 
your  provisions  would  run  short,  and  that 
you  would  all  solemnly  get  out  of  the 
ship  and  proceed  to  plough  the  ground  and 
sow  it  with  grain,  and  wait  till  the  harvest 
ripened,  and  then  reap  it  and  start  afresh. 
But  it  must  have  been  tedious  work  at 
best,  this  interpolation  of.  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  for  men  absent  on  a  short 
furlough  exasperating  in  the  extreme. 

But  my  voyage,  if  I  take  it,  must  be  by 
preference  in  one  of  the  roomy  boats  of 
the  times  of  Greek  supremacy.  Not  in 
one  of  the  leather  vehicles  of  the  Saxon 
■coaster,  nor  the  laundry-basket  coracle  of 
the  painted  Briton,  nor  yet  the  clipper- 
built  pirate  craft  of  the  hardy  Norsemen, 
those  Drakers  and  Snekkars — dragons  and 
snakes — in  which  the  Viking  buccaneers 
harried  the  English  coasts;  for  they 
were  a  terrible  crew,  those  hard-drinking 
Danes  who  sailed  with  Sweyn,  the  Raven 
of  the  North — 

"  The  Danish  Raven,  lured  on  by  annual  prey, 
hung  o'er  the  land — " 

who  dared  to  venture  into  the  ice-bound 
seas  about  the  pole,  and  came  back  in  dis- 
gust, not  because  of  the  icebergs  and  the 
crunching  floe,  but  because  the  people 
there  brewed  no  ale.  No;  my  voyage 
should  be  on  sunny  seas,  in  one  of  those 


elder  craft,  with  bows  and  stern  all  grim 
with  monster-heads,  and  a  great  unwink- 
ing eye  painted  on  either  side.  From  stem 
to  poop  she  is  painted  m  gorgeous  colors, 
vermilion  and  green  and  blue,  and  the  sail 
that  lies  furled  upon  the  single  yard  is 
purple,  with  a  yellow  fringe.  Her  fore- 
mast is  hardly  worth  calling  one,  for  it 
rakes  forward  as  if  it  thought  itself  a  bow- 
sprit, and  hanging  from  it  flutter  the  vo- 
tive rags  of  the  passengers  and  the  crew. 
On  the  top  of  the  mainmast  is  a  tulip- 
shaped  "crow's-nest,"  in  which,  with  his 
long  trumpet  in  his  hand,  the  signal-man 
sits  at  his  ease  aloft.  In  the  bows,  under 
a  gorgeous  canopy,  and  supported  by  the 
favorite  god  of  the  company,  sits  the  pilot, 
while  on  the  poop  stands  the  captain, 
counting  the  sea-gulls  for  an  augury,  and 
giving  the  boatswain  of  the  period  his  or- 
ders accordingly. 

"Plardy  he  was,  and  wyse  to  undertake; 
With  many  a  tempest  hadde  hys  berd  been 
scliake." 

He  walks  his  small  poop  an  autocrat,  defer- 
ential only  to  the  vaticinations  of  the  birds 
about  him,  and  the  voice  of  the  augur  who 
is  examining  dead  chickens  in  the  saloon. 
But  when  the  storm  overtakes  her,  and  the 
waves  come  racing  after  the  laboring  ship, 
our  captain  calls  together  the  augur  and 
the  pilot,  the  boatswain  and  all  the  ship's 
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company,  and  takes  them  into  liis  confi- 
dence. Shall  they  run  the  ship  ashore  ? 
or  were  it  more  advisable,  as  an  experi- 
ment, to  throw  a  priest  overboard  ? 

And  then  those  stately  ceremonies  of 
ancient  commerce !  The  starting  from  Cor- 
inth of  an  argosy  of  galleys,  with  every 
vessel  of  a  different  color,  and  all  the  sails 
enriched  with  an  extravagance  of  bright 
design,  the  long  banks  of  rowers  bending 
to  their  oars  in  time  with  the  music  of  their 
bands,  and  the  perpetual  antiphones  of 
trumpets,  as  admiral  to  admiral  signaled, 
and  pilots  gave  the  orders  of  the  crooked 
course!  The  departure  of  a  Roman  fleet 
from  the  Golden  Horn,  when  the  hie- 
rarchy of  the  Western  Church,  in  all  the 
pomp  of  their  canonicals,  passed  down  the 
line  in  their  barge  of  state  to  bless  the  keels 
that  were  to  plough  the  seas,  the  oars  that 
were  to  drive  the  brave  craft  through  the 
waves,  the  sails  that  were  to  take  the  favor- 
ing breeze ;  when  the  court,  with  the  Em- 
peror, in  all  the  insignia  of  his  high  place, 
stood  grouped  upon  the  royal  galley  to 
watch  the  solemn  pageant ;  and  when,  the 
ceremony  over,  the  clarions  shouted  all 
together,  and  in  a  tumult  of  music  the 
squadron  moved  away ! 

Or  later,  with  our  own  more  familiar 
history,  the  magnificence  of  the  Cru- 
saders' progress,  or  the  Doge's  farewell  to 
the  merchant  fleets  of  proud,  imperious 
Venice!  The  whole  city  made  holiday, 
and  along  all  its  hundred  canals  the  gon- 
dolas, sumptuously  bedecked  for  the  day, 
ranged  themselves  in  line  to  watch  the 
Doge  and  his  Council  go  by,  and  then,  clos- 
ing up  into  ranks,  followed  behind  the 
pompous  Bucentaur,  the  great  state  barge 
of  the  Doges,  to  the  outer  harbor,  where 
the  argosy  lay  waiting  for  the  final  or- 
ders for  sailing.  All  the  wealth  of  Ven- 
ice seemed  displayed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  while  the  constant  strains  of 
martial  music  filled  the  scene  with  all 
the  gayety  of  sound.  And  presently  the 
confusion  of  sumptuous  galleys  began  to 
resolve  itself  into  order,  and  tlieii  on  a 
sudden,  amid  a  wild  chorus  of  trumpets,  the 
leading  vessels  were  seen  gliding  out  from 
the  throng,  and  one  by  one,  in  a  stately 
succession  of  purple  sails  and  golden 
prows,  the  pride  of  Venice,  her  merchant 
fleet,  streamed  out  on  the  bright  waters  of 
the  sun -lit  Adriatic. 

Once  upon  a  time  men  made  a  regular 
profession  of  discovering  new  countries. 
They  were  bound  apprentice  to  it  as  if  to 


a  trade,  articled  to  some  passed  master, 
and  formally  salaried  by  courts  and 
princes,  for  the  specific  service  of  adding 
Terranuovas  to  their  employers'  posses- 
sions. The  discovery  of  unclaimed  coun- 
tries for  a  king  was  then  looked  upon  very 
much  as  establishing  new  agencies  for  a 
mercantile  firm  is  now:  each  Newfound- 
land was  a  fresh  branch  office.  And  they 
were  fine  men,  those  pirate-pioneers  of 
tiie  world's  commerce — the  Cabots  and 
Drakes,  Tasmans,  De  Gamas,  and  Colum- 
buses.  The  class  is  not  by  any  means 
extinct.  But  they  have  exhausted  the 
world.  If  the  occasion  should  come,  and 
a  new  Atlantis  rise  in  some  arctic  or  ant- 
arctic sea,  the  mariner  and  his  ship,  depend 
upon  it,  will  be  ready  with  the  hour.  The 
brave  sails  will  be  shaken  out  in  challenge 
to  strange  winds,  and  the  engines  will 
throb  in  conflict  with  strange  waters,  and 
our  seamen  will  dare  and  die  to  plant  "the 
banner  of  possession"  upon  the  "lands 
and  the  isles." 

Brave  men  indeed  were  the  old  sea-cap- 
tains, who  in  their  "tall  ships"  dared  to 
steer  for  continents  that  they  could  only 
guess  of,  and  to  hazard  their  lives  on  seas 
where  fable  was  their  only  chart,  and  the 
whale  was  still  Lord  High  Admiral.  And 
what  an  "address"  to  sail  for! — "the  do- 
minions of  Prester  John,  or  other  poten- 
tates they  might  meet  with."  And  then 
the  delightful  idea  of  the  first  ships  that 
sailed  to  America  carrying  with  them  let- 
ters of  introduction  "in  the  Latin,  He- 
brew, and  Chaldee  tongues" !  How  the 
red  Indian  must  have  powwowed  over 
such  a  letter — written,  too,  on  "a  leaf  of 
gold" — and  what  wisdom  would  have  been 
exchanged  between  sagamore  and  sachem 
over  the  compliments  (in  Chaldee)  of ' '  Don 
John  of  Portugal,  brother  to  the  Christian 
King"! 

But  to  those  daring  seamen  of  the  olde; 
days  there  was  nothing  humorous  in  sucl 
adventure.  It  was  the  work  of  a  life  to 
have  voyaged  once  on  the  high  seas  "for 
the  honour  of  his  Majesty  the  Kiui: 
and  the  glory  of  God,"  and  they  wen 
content  on  their  return  to  schedule  such 
strange  goods  as  "popj  nja^ys  and  wyldc 
catts  of  the  mountaigne,  with  other  stutf. 
to  the  King's  grace."  And  how  stately 
the  reception  tliej^  received  on  their  return ! 
how  solemn  the  Te  Deums  of  the  nations! 
There  is  a  wonderful  pathos  in  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  great  rejoicings  of  the 
young  world  of  Europe  on  bringing  un- 
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der  its  sceptres  the  old  worlds  of  the  earth 
and  calliiig"  them  "  New"  !  Hidden  away 
behind  the  veil  of  distance  the  mighty 
antiquities  of  continents  had  lain  for 
ages.  And  then,  suddenly  cutting  her 
way  through  the  concealing  oceans,  came 
one  day,  Avith  the  sunlight  glittering  on 
her  sails  as  they  rose  up  from  the  under- 
world, and  the  subject  sea  fawning  with 
smiles  upon  her  bows,  a  tall  ship,  with  her 
crew  of  strangely  speaking  men,  white- 
skinned  and  bearded,  Avhose  feet  strode 
the  shore  as  if  they  were  the  hereditary 
lords  of  it,  and  whose  hands  never  loosed 
their  hold  of  aught  they  grasped. 

And  in  time  the  ship  sailed  away  again, 
leaving  behind  it  as  mementos  of  its  visit 
tapestries  of  Flanders  or  damasks,  ver- 
milion or  amber,  and  taking  with  it  in 
return  the  wild  produce  of  the  plain  and 
woodland  and  stream,  feathers  or  furs, 
gems  and  rare  woods  and  scented  gums. 
Strange  also  were  the  tales  they  brought 
with  them  of  seas  as  green  as  meadows, 
among  which  were  sea-kine  feeding,  and 
of  the  aquatic  cannibals  which  when 
starting  they  had  been  so  earnestly  warn- 
ed against,  long-tusked  and  whiskered, 
with  fins  for  hands,  and  eyes  that  rolled 


horribly,  of  "fatall  byrdes"  that  followed 
the  ship  Avith  ominous  cries,  of  mermen 
and  mermaidens,  and  of  the  priest-fish 
that  rose  up  from  the  waves  all  cowled  to 
receive  the  dead  who  were  thrown  over- 
board. In  those  days  the  miracle  of  the 
sea-serpent  was  often  vouchsafed  to  mar- 
iners, and  the  Clays  returning  from  "the 
New  found  Island"  with  "  wylde  catts  and 
popynjays"  had  a  Avondrous  yarn  to  tell 
of  the  kraken  that  lay  off  the  Banks. 

But  with  all  their  pomp  and  splendor, 
and  all  their  novelties  in  discovery  and 
science,  I  only  wish  for  one  single  voyage 
in  the  Past.  And  that  merely  as  an  ex- 
perience. My  life  has  been  for  many  years 
given  up  to  strange  experiences  in  strange 
countries,  and  I  have  had  my  adventures 
by  water  as  Avell  as  b}^  land.  To  gain 
"the  experience,"  I  once  A^oyaged  from 
Southampton  to  Calcutta  in  a  sailing  ship, 
and  nearly  Avent  to  the  bottom  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  my  sins.  But  the 
voyage  answered  all  my  expectations,  for 
did  Ave  not  meet  a  hurricane  off  the  Cape, 
and  a  dead  calm  of  fourteen  days  on  the 
equator  off  the  Madras  coast  ?  and  did  we 
not  see  a  Avater-spout  and  a  school  of 
Avhales  ?  catch  albatrosses  by  the  dozen, 
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sharks  by  the  score,  and,  most  prized  of 
all,  one  solitary  dolphin  ?  Did  we  not 
sail  for  a  month  of  nights  through  a  phos- 
.  phorescent  sea,  and  behold  in  the  firma- 
ment the  constellations  of  both  hemi- 
spheres at  once  ? 


ence  of  my  life  in  a  cyclone  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay. 

I  had  therefore  been  on  many  seas  be- 
fore I  made  acquaintance  with  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  I  must  confess  that,  with  all  my 
voyagings  before  me,  I  never  recognized 
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I  have  been  a  passenger  m  a  Somali 
dhas,  and  tossed  up  with  the  surf  like  a 
sea-weed  on  the  beach  of  Ceylon,  have 
raced  the  porpoises  over  the  bar  at  Durban, 
felt  the  boat  grind  beneath  me  among  the 
breakers  off  East  London,  and  seen  men 
running  along  the  pier  overhead  with  life- 
saving  apparatus  as  tliey  saw  our  boat 
dashed  with  the  inrolling  surf  upon  the 
rock  face  at  Bourbon.  In  a  bark  of  six 
hundred  tons  I  ran  the  gauntlet  of  a  hur- 
ricane in  the  Mozambique  Channel  when 
crossing  from  Mauritius  to  the  Zulu  war, 
and  on  board  one  of  the  largest  steamers 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  fleet,  bound 
for  India,  I  nearly  made  the  last  expcri- 


the  full  extent  of  the  gulf  that  stretches 
between  the  past  and  the  present  till  I 
crossed  by  the  bridge  to  America.  On 
her  trial  trip  I  was  a  passenger  on  board 
the  Kaiser -i-Hiird^  the  most  beautiful  ship 
afloat  on  Eastern  seas,  and  in  Ismailia  Bay 
there  was  the  stately  Orient,  at  once  a 
palace  and  a  fortress.  And  yet  the  over 
whelming  contrast  between  the  timid  be- 
ginnings of  maritime  adventure  and  its 
present  superb  development  never  ade- 
quately struck  me  till  I  had  felt  the  Alaska 
thrilling  with  her  speed  as  she  scorned  the 
angry  Atlantic,  and  on  the  deck  of  the 
Seriria  shared  that  stately  vessel's  lofty 
indifference  to  the  storm. 


LITTLE  BEL'S  SUPPLEMENT. 


BY  HELEN  H 

^'TNDEED,  then,  my  mother,  I'll  not 
X  take  the  school  at  Wissan  Bridg-e 
without  they  promise  me  a  supplement. 
It's  the  worst  school  i'  a'  Prince  Edward 
Island." 

"I  doubt  but  ye're  young"  to  tackle  wi' 
them  boys,  Bel,"  replied  the  mother,  gaz- 
ing into  her  daughter's  face  with  an  intent 
expression,  in  which  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  say  which  predominated,  anxiety 
or  fond  pride.  "I'd  sooner  see  ye  take 
any  other  school  between  this  an'  Char- 
lottetown,  an'  no  supplement." 

"I'm  not  afraid,  my  mother,  but  I'll 
manage  'em  well  enough  ;  but  I'll  not 
undertake  it  for  the  same  money  as  a  de- 
cent school  is  taught :  they'll  promise  me 
five  pounds  supplement  at  the  end  o'  the 
year,  or  I'll  not  set  foot  i'  the  place." 

"  Maybe  they'll  not  be  for  givin'  ye  the 
school  at  all  when  they  see  what's  yer 
youth,"  replied  the  mother,  in  a  half-an- 
tagonistic tone.  There  was  a  continual 
under-current  between  this  mother  and 
daughter  of  possible  antagonism,  overlain 
and  usually  smothered  out  of  sight  by 
passionate  attachment  on  both  sides. 

Little  Bel  tossed  her  head.  ' '  Age  is  not 
everything  that  goes  to  the  makkin  o'  a 
teacher,"  she  retorted.  "There's  Grizzy 
McLeod;  she's  teachin'  at  the  Cove  these 
eight  years,  an'  I'd  shame  her  myself  any 
day  she  likes  wi'  spellin'  an'  the  lines;  an' 
if  there's  ever  a  boy  in  a  school  o'  mine 
that  '11  gie  me  a  floutin'  answer  such 's 
I'v^e  heard  her  take  by  the  dozen,  I'll  war- 
rant ye  he'll  get  a  birchin';  an'  the  trust- 
ees think  there's  no  teacher  like  Grizzy. 
I'm  not  afraid." 

"Grizzy  never  had  any  great  school- 
in'  herself,"  replied  her  mother,  proudly. 
"There's  no  girl  in  all  the  farms  that's 
had  what  ye've  had,  Bel." 

"It  isn't  the  schoolin',  mother,"  retort- 
ed Little  Bel.  "  The  schoolin'  's  got  no- 
thin'  to  do  with  it.  I'd  teach  a  school 
better  than  Grizzy  McLeod  if  I'd  never 
had  a  day's  schoolin'." 

"An'* now  if  that's  not  the  talk  of  a 
silly !"  retorted  the  quickly  angered  x^ar- 
ent.  "Will  ye  be  tellin'  me  perhaps, 
then,  that  them  that  can't  read  theirselves 
is  to  be  set  to  teach  letters  ?" 

Little  Bel  was  too  loyal  at  heart  to  her 
illiterate  mother  to  wound  her  farther  by 
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reiterating  her  point.  Throwing  her  arms 
around  her  neck,  and  kissing  her  warmly, 
she  exclaimed:  "Eh,  my  mother,  it's  not 
a  silly  that  ye  could  ever  have  for  a  child, 
wi'  that  clear  head,  and  the  wise  things 
always  said  to  us  from  the  time  we're  in 
our  cradles.  Ye've  never  a  child  that's  so 
clever  as  ye  are  yerself.  I  didn't  mean 
just  what  I  said:  ye  must  know  surely: 
only  that  the  schoolin'  part  is  the  smallest 
part  o'  the  keepin'  a  school." 

"An'  I'll  never  give  in  to  such  non- 
sense as  that  either,"  said  the  mother,  only 
half  mollified.  "Ye  can  ask  yer  father, 
if  ye  like,  if  it  stands  not  to  reason  that 
the  more  a  teacher  knows,  the  more  he 
can  teach.  He'll  take  the  conceit  out  o' 
ye  better  than  I  can."  And  good  Isabel- 
la McDonald  turned  angrily  away,  and 
drummed  on  the  window-pane  with  her 
knitting-needles  to  relieve  her  nervous 
discomfort  at  this  slight  passage  at  arms 
with  her  best-beloved  daughter. 

Little  Bel's  face  flushed,  and  with  com- 
pressed lips  she  turned  silently  to  the  lit- 
tle oaken-framed  looking-glass  that  hung 
so  high  on  the  wall  she  could  but  just 
see  her  chin  in  it.  As  she  slowly  tied 
her  pink  bonnet  strings  she  grew  happier. 
In  truth,  she  would  have  been  a  maiden 
hard  to  console  if  the  face  that  looked  back 
at  her  from  the  quaint  oak  leaf  and  acorn 
wreath  had  not  comforted  her  inmost 
soul,  and  made  her  again  at  peace  with 
herself.  And  as  the  mother  looked  on  she 
too  w^as  comforted,  and  in  five  minutes 
more,  when  Little  Bel  was  ready  to  say 
good-by,  they  flung  their  arms  around 
each  other,  and  embraced  and  kissed,  and 
the  daughter  said:  "Good-by  t'ye  now, 
my  mother.  Wish  me  well,  an'  ye'll  see 
that  I  get  it — supplement  an'  all, "she  add- 
ed, slyly.  And  the  mother  said,  "Good 
luck  t'ye,  child;  an'  it's  luck  to  them  that 
gets  ye."  And  that  was  the  way  quarrels 
always  ended  between  Isabella  McDonald 
and  her  oldest  daughter. 

The  oldest  daughter,  and  yet  only  just 
turned  of  twenty,  and  there  were  eight 
children  younger  than  she  and  one  older. 
This  is  the  w^ay  among  the  Scotch  farming 
folk  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  Gliildren 
come  tumbling  into  the  world  like  rabbits 
in  a  pen,  and  have  to  scramble  for  a  liv- 
ing almost  as  soon  and  as  hard  as  the  rab- 
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bits.  It  is  a  narrow  life  they  lead,  and 
full  of  hardships  and  deprivations,  but  it 
has  its  compensations.  Sturdy  virtues  in 
sturdy  bodies  come  of  it — the  sort  of  virtue 
made  by  the  straitest  Calvinism,  and  the 
sort  of  body  made  out  of  oatmeal  and  milk. 

It  seemed  but  a  few  years  ago  that  John 
McDonald  had  wooed  and  won  Isabella  Mc- 
intosh— wooed  her  with  difficulty  in  the 
bosom  of  her  family  of  six  brothers  and  five 
sisters,  and  won  her  triumphantly  in  spite 
of  the  open  and  contemptuous  opposition 
of  each  one  of  the  five  sisters.  For  John 
himself  was  one  of  seven  in  his  father's 
home,  and  whoever  married  John  must  go 
there  to  live,  to  be  only  a  daughter  in  a  mo- 
ther-in-law's house,  and  take  a  daughter's 
share  of  the  brunt  of  everything.  "And 
nothing  to  be  got  except  a  living,  and  it 
was  a  poor  living  the  McDonald  farm  gave 
beside  the  Mcintosh,"  the  Mcintosh  sisters 
said.  And,  moreover:  "  The  saint  did  not 
live  that  could  get  on  with  John  McDon- 
ald's mother.  That  was  what  had  made 
him  the  silent  fellow  he  was,  always  being 
told  by  his  mother  to  hold  his  tongue  and 
have  done  speaking;  and  a  fine  pepper- 
pot  there'd  be  when  Isabella's  hasty  tongue 
and  temper  were  flung  into  that  batch  !" 

There  was  no  gainsaying  all  this.  Nev- 
ertheless Isabella  married  John,  went  home 
with  him  into  his  father's  house,  put  her 
shoulder  against  her  spoke  in  the  family 
wheel,  and  did  her  best.  And  when,  ten 
years  later,  as  reward  of  her  affectionate 
trust  and  patience,  she  found  herself  sole 
mistress  of  the  McDonald  farm,  she  did 
not  feel  herself  ill  paid.  The  old  father 
and  mother  were  dead, two  sisters  had  died 
and  two  had  married,  and  the  two  sons  had 
gone  to  the  States  to  seek  better  fortunes 
than  were  to  be  made  on  Prince  Edward 
Island.  John,  as  eldest  son,  had,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  island,  inherited  the 
farm,  and  Mrs.  Isabella,  confronting  her 
three  still  unmarried  sisters,  was  able  at 
last  triumphantly  to  refute  their  still  re- 
sentfully remembered  objections  to  her 
choice  of  a  husband. 

"An'  did  ye  suppose  I  did  not  all  the 
time  know  that  it  was  to  this  it  was  sure 
to  come,  soon  or  late?"  she  said,  with  jus- 
tifiable complacency.  "It's  a  good  thing 
to  have  a  house  o'  one's  own  an'  an  estate. 
An'  the  linen  that's  in  the  house!  I've  no 
need  to  turn  a  hand  to  the  flax-wheel  for 
ten  years  if  I've  no  mind.  An'  ye  can 
all  bide  your  times,  an'  see  what  Jolin  '11 
make  o'  the  farm,  now  he's  got  where  he 


can  have  things  his  own  way.  His  father 
was  always  set  against  anything  that  was 
new,  an'  the  place  is  run  down  shameful; 
but  John  '11  bring  it  up ;  an'  I'm  not  an 
old  woman  yet." 

This  last  was  the  unkindest  phrase  Mrs. 
John  McDonald  permitted  herself  to  use. 
There  was  a  rebound  in  it  which  told  on 
the  Mcintosh  sisters,  for  they,  many  years 
older  than  she,  were  already  living  on  tol- 
erance in  their  father's  house,  where  their 
oldest  brother  and  his  wife  ruled  things 
with  an  iron  hand.  All  hopes  of  a  hus- 
band and  a  home  of  their  own  had  quite 
died  out  of  their  spinster  bosoms,  and  they 
would  not  have  been  human  had  they  not 
secretly  and  grievously  envied  the  come- 
ly, blooming  Isabella  her  husband,  chil- 
dren, and  home. 

But,  with  all  this,  it  was  no  play-day  life 
that  Mrs.  Isabella  had  led.  At  the  very 
best,  and  with  the  best  of  farms,  Prince 
Edward  Island  farming  is  no  high-road 
to  fortune ;  only  a  living,  and  that  of  the 
plainest,  is  to  be  made ;  and  when  children 
come  at  the  rate  of  ten  in  twenty-two  years, 
it  is  but  a  small  showing  that  the  farmer's 
bank  account  makes  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  There  is  no  margin  for  fineries, 
luxuries,  small  ambitions  of  any  kind, 
Isabella  had  her  temptations  in  these  direc- 
tions, but  John  was  firm  as  a  rock  in  with- 
standing them.  If  he  had  not  been,  there 
would  never  have  been  this  story  to  tell  of 
his  Little  Bel's  school-teaching,  for  there 
would  never  have  been  money  enough  in 
the  bank  to  have  given  her  two  years' 
schooling  in  Charlottetown,  the  best  the 
little  city  afforded,  ' '  and  she  boardin'  all 
the  time  like  a  lady,"  said  the  severe  Mcin- 
tosh aunts,  who  disapproved  of  all  such 
wide-flying  ambitions,  which  made  women 
discontented  with  and  unfitted  for  farm- 
ing life. 

Little  Bel  had,  indeed,  even  before  the 
Charlottetown  schooling,  had  a  far  bet- 
ter chance  than  her  mother;  for  in  her 
mother's  day  there  was  no  free  school  in 
the  island;  and  in  families  of  ten  and 
twelve  it  was  only  a  turn  and  turn  about 
that  the  children  had  at  school.  Since 
the  free  schools  had  been  established 
many  a  gi^own  man  and  woman  had  sigh- 
ed enviously  at  the  better  luck  of  the 
youngsters  under  the  new  regime.  No 
excuse  now  for  the  poorest  man's  children 
not  knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  and 
more;  and  if  they  chose  to  keep  on,  no 
thing  to  hinder  their  dipping  into  studies 
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of  which  their  parents  never  heard  so 
much  as  the  names. 

And  this  was  not  the  only  better  chance 
which  Little  Bel  had  had.  John  McDon- 
ald's farm  joined  the  lands  of  the  manse ; 
his  house  was  a  short  mile  from  the  manse 
itself:  and  by  a  bit  of  good  fortune  for 
Little  Bel  it  happened  that  just  as  she 
was  growing"  into  girlhood  there  came  a 
new  minister  to  the  manse:  a  young  man 
from  Halifax  with  a  young  bride,  the 
daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  Halifax 
garrisdn,  gentle-folks  both  of  them,  but 
single-hearted  and  full  of  fervor  in  their 
work  for  the  souls  of  the  plain  farming 
people  given  into  their  charge.  And 
both  Mr.  Allan  and  Mrs.  Allan  had  caught 
sight  of  Little  Bel's  face  on  their  first 
Sunday  in  church,  and  Mrs.  Allan  had 
traced  to  her  a  flute-like  voice  she  had 
detected  in  the  Sunday-school  singing; 
and  before  long,  to  Isabella's  great  but 
unspoken  pride,  the  child  had  been  "bid- 
den to  the  manse  for  the  minister's  wife 
to  hear  her  sing,"  and  from  that  day  there 
was  a  new  vista  in  Little  Bel's  life. 

Her  voice  was  sweet  as  a  lark's  and  as 
pure,  and  her  passionate  love  for  music  a 
gift  in  itself.  "It  would  be  a  sin  not  to 
cultivate  it, "said  Mrs.  Allan  to  her  hus- 
band, "even  if  she  never  sees  another 
piano  than  mine,  nor  had  any  other  time 
in  her  life  except  these  few  years  to  enjoy 
it:  she  will  always  have  had  these:  and 
nothing  can  separate  her  from  her  voice." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  when,  at 
sixteen.  Little  Bel  went  to  Charlottetown 
for  her  final  two  years  of  study  at  the 
High  School,  she  played  almost  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Allan  herself,  and  sang  far  bet- 
ter. And  in  all  Isabella  McDonald's  day- 
dreams of  the  child's  future,  vague  or 
minute,  there  was  one  feature  never  left 
out.  The  "good  husband"  coming  al- 
ways was  to  be  a  man  who  could  "give 
her  a  piano." 

In  Charlottetown  Bel  found  no  such 
friend  as  Mrs.  Allan,  but  she  had  a  young 
school-mate  who  had  a  piano,  and — poor 
short-sighted  creature  that  she  was,  Bel 
thought — hated  the  sight  of  it,  detested  to 
practice,  and  shed  many  a  tear  over  her 
lessor*.  This  girl's  parents  were  thank- 
ful to  see  their  daughter  impressed  by 
Bel's  enthusiasm  for  music;  and  so  well 
did  the  clever  girl  play  her  cards  that,  be- 
fore she  had  been  six  months  in  the  place, 
she  was  installed  as  music  teacher  to  her 
own  school-fellow,  earning  thereby  not 


only  money  enough  to  buy  the  few  clothes 
she  needed,  but  what  to  her  was  better 
than  money,  the  privilege  of  the  use  of 
the  piano  an  hour  a  day. 

So  when  she  went  home,  at  the  end  of 
the  two  years,  she  had  lost  nothing ;  in  fact, 
had  made  substantial  progress;  and  her 
old  friend  and  teacher,  Mrs.  Allan,  was  as 
proud  as  she  was  astonished  when  she 
first  heard  her  play  and  sing.  Still  more 
astonished  was  she  at  the  forceful  char- 
acter the  girl  had  developed.  She  went 
away  a  gentle,  loving,  clinging  child,  her 
nature,  like  her  voice,  belonging  to  the  or- 
der of  birds — bright,  flitting,  merry,  con- 
fiding. She  returned  a  woman,  still  lov- 
ing, still  gentle  in  her  manner,  but  with 
a  new  poise  in  her  bearing,  a  resoluteness, 
a  fire,  of  which  her  first  girlhood  had  given 
no  suggestion.  It  was  strange  to  see  how 
similar  yet  unlike  were  the  comments 
made  on  her  in  the  manse  and  in  the 
farm-house  by  the  two  couples  most  inter- 
ested in  her  welfare. 

"It  is  wonderful,  Robert,"  said  Mrs. 
Allan  to  her  husband,  "how  that  girl  has 
changed,  and  yet  not  changed.  It  is  the 
music  that  has  lifted  her  up  so;  what  a 
glorious  thing  is  a  real  passion  for  any 
art  in  a  human  soul !  But  she  can  never 
live  here  among  these  people,  I  must 
take  her  to  Halifax." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Allan.  "Her  work 
will  be  here.  She  belongs  to  her  people 
in  heart  all  the  same.  She  will  not  be 
discontented." 

"Husband,  I'm  doubtin'  if  we've  done 
the  right  thing  by  the  child  after  a',"  said 
the  mother,  tearfully,  to  the  father,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  evening  after  Bel's  return. 
' '  She's  got  the  w^ays  o'  the  city  on  her, 
an'  she  carries  herself  as  if  she'd  be  teach- 
in'  the  minister  his  own  self.  I  doubt  but 
she'll  feel  herself  strange  i'  the  house." 

"Never  you  fash  yourself,"  replied 
Donald.  "The  girl's  got  her  head,  that's 
a'.  But  her  heart's  i'  the  right  place. 
Ye'll  see  she'll  put  her  strength  to  what- 
ever there's  to  be  done.  She'll  be  a  mas- 
ter-hand at  teachin',  I'll  wager!" 

"You  always  did  think  she  was  perfec- 
tion," replied  the  mother,  in  a  crisp  but 
not  ill-natured  tone,  "an'  I'm  not  gain- 
sayin'  that  she's  not  as  near  it  as  is  often 
seen ;  but  I'm  main  uneasy  to  see  her  car- 
ryin'  herself  so  positive." 

If  John  thought  in  his  heart  that  Bel 
had  come  through  direct  heredity  on  the 
maternal  side  by  this  "carryin'  herself  so 
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positive,"  he  knew  better  than  to  say  so, 
and  his  only  reply  was  a  good-natured 
laugh,  with :  ' '  You'll  see !  I'm  not  afraid. 
She's  a  good  child,  an'  always  was." 

Bel  passed  her  examination  triumph- 
antly, and  got  the  Wissan  Bridge  school ; 
but  she  got  only  a  contingent  promise  of 
the  five-pound  supplement.  It  went  sore- 
ly against  her  will  to  waive  this  point. 
Very  keenly  Mr.  Allan,  who  was  on  the 
Examining  Board,  watched  her  face  as  she 
modestly  yet  firmly  pressed  it. 

The  trustees  did  not  deny  that  the 
Wissan  Bridge  school  was  a  difficult  and 
unruly  one ;  that  to  manage  it  well 
was  worth  more  money  than  the  ordi- 
nary school  salaries.  The  question  was 
whether  this  very  young  lady  could  man- 
age it  at  all ;  and  if  she  failed,  as  the  last 
incumbent  had  — failed  egregiously,  too: 
the  school  had  broken  up  in  riotous  con- 
fusion before  the  end  of  the  year — the 
canny  Scotchmen  of  the  School  Board  did 
not  wish  to  be  pledged  to  pay  that  extra 
five  pounds.  The  utmost  Bel  could  ex- 
tract from  them  was  a  promise  that  if  at 
the  end  of  the  year  her  teaching  had 
proved  satisfactory,  the  five  pounds  should 
be  paid.  More  they  would  not  say ;  and 
after  a  short,  sharp  struggle  with  herself, 
Bel  accepted  the  terms ;  but  she  could  not 
restrain  a  farewell  shot  at  the  trustees  as 
she  turned  to  go.  "I'm  as  sure  o'  my 
five  pounds  as  if  ye'd  promised  it  down- 
right, sirs.  I  shall  keep  ye  a  good  school 
at  Wissan  Bridge." 

"We'll  make  it  guineas,  then,  Miss 
Bel,"  cried  Mr.  Allan,  enthusiastically, 
looking  at  his  colleagues,  who  nodded 
their  heads,  and  said,  laughing,  ' '  Yes, 
guineas  it  is." 

"And  guineas  it  will  be,"  retorted  Lit- 
tle Bel,  as  with  cheeks  like  peonies  she 
left  the  room. 

"  Egad  but  she's  a  fine  spirit  o'  her  ain, 
an'  as  bonnie  a  face  as  I've  seen  since  I 
remember,"  cried  old  Mr.  Dalgetty,  the 
senior  member  of  the  board,  and  the  one 
hardest  to  please.  "I'd  not  mind  bein'  a 
pupil  at  Wissan  Bridge  school  the  comin' 
term  myself,"  and  he  gave  an  old  man's 
privileged  chuckle  as  he  looked  at  his  col- 
leagues. "But  she's  over-young  for  the 
work — over- young, " 

"She'll  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Allan,  confi- 
dently. ' '  Ye  need  have  no  fear.  My  wife's 
had  the  training  of  the  girl  since  she  was 
little.  She's  got  the  best  o'  stuff  in  her. 
She'll  do  it." 


Mr.  Allan's  prediction  was  fulfilled. 
Bel  did  it.  But  she  did  it  at  the  cost  of 
harder  work  than  even  she  had  antici- 
pated. If  it  had  not  been  for  her  music 
she  would  never  have  pulled  through 
with  the  boys  of  Wissan  Bridge.  By  her 
music  she  tamed  them.  The  young  Mar- 
syas  himself  never  piped  to  a  wilder  set 
of  creatures  than  the  uncouth  lads  and 
young  men  that  sat  in  wide-eyed,  wide- 
mouthed  astonishment  listening  to  the 
first  song  their  pretty  young  school-mis- 
tress sang  for  them.  To  have  singing  ex- 
ercises part  of  the  regular  school  routine 
was  a  new  thing  at  Wissan  Bridge.  It 
took  like  v/ild-fire:  and  when  Little  Bel, 
shrewd  and  diplomatic  as  a  statesman,  in- 
vited the  two  oldest  and  worst  boys  in  the 
school  to  come  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons  to  her  boarding-place  to  prac- 
tice singing  with  her  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  piano,  so  as  to  be  able  to  help 
her  lead  the  rest,  her  sovereignty  was  es- 
tablished. They  were  not  conquered,  they 
were  converted — a  far  surer  and  more  last- 
ing process.  Neither  of  them  would,  from 
that  day  out,  have  been  guilty  of  an  act, 
word,  or  look  to  annoy  her,  any  more 
than  if  they  had  been  rival  lovers  suing 
for  her  hand.  As  Bel's  good  luck  would 
have  it— and  Bel  was  born  to  good  luck; 
there  is  no  denying  it — one  of  these  boys 
had  a  good  tenor  voice,  the  other  a  fine 
barytone;  had  both,  in  their  rough  way, 
been  singers  all  their  lives,  and  were 
lovers  of  music. 

"That  was  more  than  half  the  battle, 
my  mother,"  confessed  Bel,  when,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  term,  she  was  at  home  for  a 
few  days,  and  was  recounting  her  experi- 
ences. "Except  for  the  singin',  I'd  never 
have  got  Archie  McLeod  under,  nor  Sandy 
Stairs  either.  I  doubt  they'd  have  been 
too  many  for  me.  But  now  they're  like 
two  more  teachers  to  the  fore.  I'd  leave 
the  school-roorgi  to  them  for  a  day,  an'  not 
a  lad 'd  dare  stir  in  his  seat  without  their 
leave.  I  call  them  my  constables ;  an'  I'm 
teaching  them  a  small  bit  of  chemistry  out 
o'  school  hours,  too,  an'  that's  a  hold  on 
them.  Tliey'll  see  me  out  safe;  an'  I'm 
thinkin'  I'll  owe  them  a  bit  part  o'  the  five 
guineas  when  I  get  it,"  she  added,  reflect- 
ively. 

"The  minister  says  ye're  sure  of  it,"  re- 
plied her  mother.  "He  says  ye've  the 
best  school  a'ready  in  all  his  circuit.  I 
don't  know  how  ever  ye  come  to't  so 
quick,  child."    And  Isabella  McDonald 
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smiled  wistfully,  spite  of  all  her  pride  in 
her  clever  bairn. 

"Ye  see,  then,  what  he'll  say  after  the 
examination  at  New- Year's,"  gleefully  re- 
plied Bel,  "if  he  thinks  the  school  is  so 
good  now.  It '11  be  twice  as  good  then ;  an' 
such  singin'  as  was  never  heard  before  in 
any  school-house  on  the  island,  I'll  war- 
rant me.  I'm  to  have  the  piano  over  for 
the  day  to  the  school-house.  Archie  and 
Sandy  '11  move  it  in  a  big  wagon,  to  save 
me  payin'  for  the  cartin' ;  an'  I'm  to  pay  a 
half-pound  for  the  use  of  it  if  it's  not  hurt 
— a  dear  bargain,  but  she'd  not  let  it  go  a 
shilling  less.  And,  to  be  sure,  there  is  the 
risk  to  be  counted.  An'  she  knew  I'd  have 
it  if  it  had  been  twice  that;  but  I  got  it 
out  of  her  for  that  price.  She  was  to  let 
me  have  all  the  school  over  twice  a  week 
for  two  months  before,  to  practice.  So  it's 
not  too  dear.  Yell  see  wliat  ye'll  hear 
then." 

It  had  been  part  of  Little  Bel's  good  luck 
that  she  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  board 
in  the  only  family  in  the  village  which 
had  the  distinction  of  owning  a  piano ;  and, 
by  paying  a  small  sum  extra,  she  had  ob- 
tained the  use  of  this  piano  for  an  hour 
each  day — the  best  investment  of  Little 
Bel's  life,  as  the  sequel  showed. 

It  was  a  bitter  winter  on  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island.  By  New- Year's  time  the 
roads  were  many  of  them  well-nigh  im- 
passable with  snow.  Fierce  winds  swept 
to  and  fro,  obliterating  by  noon  tracks 
which  had  been  clear  in  the  morning;  and 
nobody  went  abroad  if  he  could  help  it. 
New-Year's  Day  opened  fiercest  of  all,  with 
scurries  of  snow,  lowering  sky,  and  a  wind 
that  threatened  to  be  a  gale  before  night. 
But,  for  all  that,  the  tying  posts  behind  the 
Wissan  Bridge  school-house  were  crowded 
of  steaming  horses  under  buffalo-robes, 
which  must  stamp  and  paw  and  shiver,  and 
endure  the  day  as  best  they  might,  while 
the  New- Year's  examination  went  on.  Ev- 
erybody had  come.  The  fame  of  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Wissan  Bridge  school  had  spread 
far  and  near,  and  it  had  been  whispered 
about  that  there  was  to  be  a  "piece"  sung 
which  was  finer  than  anything  ever  sung 
in  the  ^harlottetown  churches. 

The  school-house  was  decorated  with 
evergreens — pine  and  spruce.  The  New- 
Year's  Day  having  fallen  on  a  Monday, 
Little  Bel  had  had  a  clear  working-day 
on  the  Saturday  previous,  and  her  faith- 
ful henchmen,  Archie  and  Sandy,  had 
been  busy  every  evening  for  a  week  draw- 


ing the  boughs  on  their  sleds,  and  piling 
them  up  in  the  yard.  The  teacher's  desk 
had  been  removed,  and  in  its  place  stood 
the  shining  red  mahogany  piano — a  new 
and  wonderful  sight  to  many  eyes  there. 

All  was  ready,  the  room  crowded  full, 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  not  yet  arrived. 
There  sat  their  three  big  arm-chairs  on 
the  raised  platform,  empty — a  depressing 
and  perplexing  sight  to  Little  Bel,  who, 
in  her  brief  blue  merino  gown,  with  a 
knot  of  pink  ribbon  at  her  throat,  and  a 
roll  of  white  paper  (her  schedule  of  exer- 
cises) in  her  hand,  stood  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  piano,  her  eyes  fixed  expectantly  on 
the  doors.  The  minutes  lengthened  out 
into  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  half  an  hour. 
Anxiously  Bel  consulted  with  her  father 
what  should  be  done. 

"The  roads  are  something  fearfu', 
child,"  he  replied;  "we  must  make  big 
allowance  for  that.  They're  sure  to  be 
comin',  at  least  some  one  o'  them.  It 
was  never  known  that  they  failed  on  the 
New -Year's  examination,  an'  it  would 
seem  a  sore  disrespect  to  begin  without 
them  here." 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking  there 
was  heard  a  merry  jingling  of  bells  out- 
side, dozens  and  dozens  it  seemed,  and 
hilarious  voices  and  laughter,  and  the 
snorting  of  overdriven  horses,  and  the 
stamping  of  feet,  and  more  voices  and 
more  laughter.  Everybody  looked  in  his 
neighbor's  face.  What  sounds  were  these ? 
Who  ever  heard  a  sober  School  Board  ar- 
rive in  such  fashion  as  this  ?  But  it  was 
the  School  Board — nothing  less  :  a  good 
deal  more,  however.  Little  Bel's  heart 
sank  within  her  as  she  saw  the  foremost 
figure  entering  the  room.  What  evil  des- 
tiny had  brought  Sandy  Bruce  in  the 
character  of  school  visitor  that  day? — San- 
dy Bruce,  retired  school-teacher  himself, 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  in  Char- 
lottetown,  road  -  master,  ship  -  owner,  ex- 
ciseman— Sandy  Bruce,  whose  sharp  and 
unexpected  questions  had  been  known  to 
floor  the  best  of  scholars  and  upset  the 
plans  of  the  best  of  teachers.  Yes,  here 
he  was,  Sandy  Bruce  himself ;  and  it  was 
his  fierce  little  Norwegian  ponies,  with 
their  silver  bells  and  fur  collars,  the  ad- 
miration of  all  Charlottetown,  that  had 
made  such  a  clatter  and  stamping  out- 
side, and  were  still  keeping  it  up,  for  ev- 
ery time  they  stirred  the  bells  tinkled  like 
a  peal  of  chimes.  And,  woe  upon  woe, 
behind  him  came,  not  Bel's  friend  and 
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pastor,  Mr,  Allan,  but  the  crusty  old  Dal- 
getty,  whose  doing  it  had  been  a  year  be- 
fore, as  Bel  very  well  knew,  that  the  five- 
pound  supplement  had  been  only  condi- 
tionally promised. 

Conflicting  emotions  turned  Bel's  face 
scarlet  as  she  advanced  to  meet  them ;  the 
most  casual  observer  could  not  have  fail- 
ed to  see  that  dismay  predominated,  and 
Sandy  Bruce  was  no  casual  observer;  no- 
thing escaped  his  keen  glance  and  keener 
intuition ;  and  it  was  almost  with  a  wick- 
ed twinkle  in  his  little  hazel  eyes  that  he 
said,  still  shaking  off  the  snow,  stamping 
and  puffing :  ' '  Eh,  but  ye  were  not  lookin' 
for  me,  teacher!  The  minister  was  sent 
for  to  go  to  old  Elspie  Breadalbane,  who's 
dyin'  the  morn ;  and  I  happened  by  as  he 
was  startin',  an'  he  made  me  promise  to 
come  i'  his  place;  an'  I  picked  up  my 
friend  Dalgetty  here  a  few  miles  back, 
wi'  his  horse  flounderin'  i'  the  drifts. 
Except  for  me,  ye'd  ha'  had  no  board  at 
all  here  to-day,  so  I  hope  ye'll  give  me 
no  bad  welcome." 

As  he  spoke  he  was  studying  her  face, 
where  the  color  came  and  went  like  waves ; 
not  a  thought  in  the  girl's  heart  he  did 
not  read.  "Poor  little  lassie!"  he  was 
thinking  to  himself.  "She's  shaking  in 
her  shoes  with  fear  o'  me.  I'll  not  put 
her  out.  She's  a  dainty  blossom  of  a  girl. 
What's  kept  her  from  being  trodden  down 
by  these  Wissan  Bridge  racketers,  I'd  like 
to  know?" 

But  when  he  seated  himself  on  the  plat- 
form, and  took  his  first  look  at  the  rows  of 
pupils  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  he  was 
near  starting  with  amazement.  The  Wis- 
san Bridge  "racketers,"  as  he  had  men- 
tally called  them,  were  not  to  be  seen. 
Very  well  he  knew  many  of  them  by 
sight,  for  his  shipping  business  called  him 
often  to  Wissan  Bridge,  and  this  was  not 
the  first  time  he  had  been  inside  the  school- 
house,  which  had  been  so  long  the  dread 
and  terror  of  school  boards  and  teachers 
alike.  A  puzzled  frown  gathered  between 
Sandy  Bruce's  eyebrows  as  he  gazed. 

"What  has  happened  to  the  young- 
sters, then  ? — have  they  all  been  convarted 
i'  this  twelv^emontli  ?"  he  was  thinking. 
And  the  flitting  perplexed  thought  did 
not  escape  the  observation  of  John  McDon- 
ald, who  was  as  quick  a  reader  of  faces  as 
Sandy  himself,  and  had  been  by  no  means 
free  from  anxiety  for  his  Little  Bel  when 
he  saw  the  redoubtable  visage  of  the  ex- 
ciseman appear  in  the  doorway. 


"He's  takin'  it  in  quick  the  way  the 
bairn's  got  them  a'  in  hand,"  thought 
John.  "  If  only  she  can  hold  hersel'  cool 
now !" 

No  danger.  Bel  was  not  the  one  to  lose 
a  battle  by  appearing  to  quail  in  the  out- 
set, however  clearly  she  might  see  herself 
outnumbered.  And  sympathetic  and  ea- 
ger glances  from  her  constables,  Archie 
and  Sandy,  told  her  that  they  were  all 
ready  for  the  fray.  These  glances  Sandy 
Bruce  chanced  to  intercept,  and  they 
heightened  his  bewilderment.  To  Archie 
McLeod  he  was  by  no  means  a  stranger, 
having  had  occasion  more  than  once  to 
deal  with  him,  boy  as  he  was,  for  compli- 
cations with  riotous  misdoings.  He  had 
happened  to  know,  also,  that  it  was  Archie 
McLeod  who  had  been  head  and  front  of 
the  last  year's  revolt  in  the  school,  the 
one  boy  that  no  teacher  hitherto  had 
been  able  to  control.  And  here  stood 
Archie  McLeod,  rising  in  his  place,  leader 
of  the  form,  glancing  down  on  the  boys 
around  him  with  the  eye  of  a  general, 
watching  the  teacher's  eye,  meanwhile,  as 
a  dog  watches  for  his  master's  signal. 

And  the  orderly  yet  alert  and  joyously 
eager  expression  of  the  whole  school — it 
had  so  much  the  look  of  a  miracle  to  Sandy 
Bruce's  eye  that,  not  having  been  for  years 
accustomed  to  the  restraint  of  the  tech- 
nical official  dignity  of  school  visitor,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  a  loud  whistle 
of  astonishment.  Luckily  recollecting 
himself  in  time,  he  smothered  the  whistle, 
and  the  "Whew !  what's  all  this  ?"  which 
had  been  on  his  tongue's  end,  in  a  vigor- 
ous and  unnecessary  blowing  of  his  nose. 
And  before  that  was  over,  and  his  eyes 
well  wiped,  there  stood  the  whole  school 
on  their  feet  before  him,  and  the  room 
ringing  with  such  a  chorus  as  was  never 
heard  in  a  Prince  Edward  Island  school- 
room before.  This  completed  his  bewil- 
derment, and  swallowed  it  up  in  delight. 
If  Sandy  Bruce  had  an  overmastering 
passion  in  his  rugged  nature,  it  was  for 
music.  To  the  sound  of  the  bagpipes  he 
had  often  said  he  would  march  to  death, 
an3  "not  know  it  for  dyin'."  The  drum 
and  the  fife  could  draw  him  as  quickly  now 
as  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  sweet  singing 
of  a  woman's  voice  was  all  the  token  he 
wanted  of  the  certainty  of  heaven  and  tlie 
existence  of  angels. 

When  Little  Bel's  clear,  flute-like  so- 
prano notes  rang  out,  carrying  along  the 
fifty  young  voices  she  led,  Sandy  jumped 
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up  on  his  feet,  waving  his  hand,  in  a  sud- 
den heat  of  excitement,  right  and  left,  and 
looking  swiftly  all  about  him  on  the  plat- 
form, he  said,  "It's  not  sittin'  we'll  take 
such  welcome  as  this,  my  neebors !"  Each 
man  and  woman  there,  catching  the  quick 
contagion,  rose,  and  it  was  a  tumultuous 
crowd  of  glowing  faces  that  pressed  for- 
ward around  the  piano  as  the  singing 
went  on — fathers,  mothers,"  rustics,  all ; 
and  the  children,  pleased  and  astonished, 
sang  better  than  ever ;  and  when  the  cho- 
rus was  ended,  it  was  some  minutes  before 
all  was  quiet. 

Many  things  had  been  settled  in  that 
few  minutes.  John  McDonald's  heart 
was  at  rest.  "The  music  '11  carry  a'  be- 
fore it,  no  matter  if  they  do  make  a  fail- 
ure here  an'  there,"  he  thought.  "The 
bairn  is  a'  right."  The  mother's  heart 
was  at  rest  also. 

"She's  done  wonders  wi'  'em — won- 
ders. I  doubt  not  but  it  '11  go  through  as 
it's  begun.  Her  face  is  a  picture  to  look 
on.  Bless  her!"  Isabella  was  saying,  be- 
hind her  placid  smile. 

"Eh,  but  she's  won  her  guineas  out  o' 
us,"  thought  old  Dalgetty,  ungrudgingly, 
"and  won  'em  well." 

"  I  don't  see  why  everybody  is  so  afraid 
of  Sandy  Bruce, "  thought  Little  Bel.  ' '  He 
looks  as  kind  and  as  pleased  as  my  own 
father.  I  don't  believe  he'll  ask  any  o' 
his  botherin'  questions." 

What  Sandy  Bruce  thought,  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell;  nearer  the  truth,  proba- 
bly, to  say  that  his  head  was  in  too  much 
of  a  whirl  to  think  anything.  Certain  it 
is  that  he  did  not  ask  any  botherin'  ques- 
tions, but  sat  leaning  forward  on  his  stout 
oaken  staff,  held  firmly  between  his  knees, 
and  did  not  move  for  the  next  hour,  his 
eyes  resting  alternately  on  the  school  and 
on  the  young  teacher,  who,  now  that  her 
first  fright  was  over,  was  conducting  her 
entertainment  with  the  composure  and  dig- 
nity of  an  experienced  instructor. 

The  exercises  were  simple  —  declama- 
tions, reading  of  selected  compositions,  ex- 
aminations of  the  principal  classes.  At 
short  intervals  came  songs  to  break  the 
monotony.  The  first  one  after  the  open- 
ing chol'us  was  "Banks  and  Braes  of 
Bonnie  Doon."  At  the  first  bars  of  this, 
Sandy  Bruce  could  not  keep  silence,  but 
broke  into  a  low  accompaniment  in  a  deep 
bass  voice,  untrained  but  sweet. 

"Ah,"  thought  Little  Bel ;  "  what  '11  he 
say  to  the  last  one,  I  wonder  ?" 


When  the  time  came  she  found  out.  If 
she  had  chosen  the  arrangement  of  her  mu- 
sic with  full  knowledge  of  Sandy  Bruce's 
preferences,  and  with  the  express  determi- 
nation to  rouse  him  to  a  climax  of  enthu- 
siasm, she  could  not  have  done  better. 

When  the  end  of  the  simple  programme 
of  recitations  and  exhibitions  had  been 
reached,  she  came  forward  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform — her  cheeks  were  deep  pink 
now,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  excitement 
— and  said,  turning  to  the  trustees  and 
spectators, 

' '  We  have  finished  now  all  we  have  to 
show  for  our  year's  work,  and  we  will  close 
our  entertainment  by  singing,  '  Scots  wha 
hae  wi'  Wallace  bled.'  " 

"Ay,  ay!  that  wi'  we!"  shouted  Sandy 
Bruce,  again  leaping  to  his  feet,  and  as  the 
first  of  the  grand  chords  of  that  grand  old 
tune  rang  out  full  and  loud  under  Little 
Bel's  firm  touch,  he  strode  forward  to  the 
piano,  and,  with  a  kindly  nod  to  her, 
struck  in  with  the  full  force  of  his  deep 
bass,  like  violoncello  notes,  gathering  up 
all  the  others  and  fusing  them  into  a 
pealing  strain.  It  was  electrifying.  Ev- 
erybody sang.  Old  voices  that  had  not 
sung  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more 
joined  in.  It  was  a  furor.  Dalgetty 
swung  his  tartan  cap;  Sandy  his  hat; 
handkerchiefs  were  waved ;  staffs  rang 
on  the  floor.  The  children,  half  fright- 
ened in  spite  of  their  pleasure,  were  quiet- 
er than  their  elders. 

"Eh,  but  it  was  good  fun  to  see  the  old 
folks  gone  crazy  for  once,"  said  Archie 
McLeod,  in  recounting  the  scene.  "Now 
if  they'd  get  that  way  oftener,  they'd  not 
be  so  hard  down  on  us  youngsters." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  the  first 
thing  Little  Bel  heard  was  Dalgetty's  pip- 
ing voice  behind  her : 

"And  guineas  it  is.  Miss  McDonald. 
Ye've  won  it  fair  an'  square!  Guineas 
it  is !" 

"Eh?— what?  Guineas?  What  is't 
ye're  sayin'  ?"  asked  Sandy  Bruce,  his 
eyes  steady  glowing  like  coals,  gazing  at 
Little  Bel. 

"The  supplement,  sir,"  answered  Lit- 
tle Bel,  lifting  her  eyes  roguishly  to  his. 
"Mr.  Dalgetty  thought  I  was  too  young 
for  the  school,  an'  he'd  promise  me  no  sup- 
plement till  he  saw  if  I'd  be  equal  to 't." 

This  was  the  sly  Bel's  little  revenge  on 
Dalgetty,  who  began  confusedly  to  explain 
that  it  was  not  he  any  more  than  the  other 
trustees,  and  he  only  wished  that  they  had 
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all  been  here  to  see,  as  he  had  seen,  how 
finely  the  school  had  been  managed ;  but 
nobody  heard  what  he  said,  for  above  all 
the  humming"  and  buzzing  and  laughing 
there  came  up  from  the  centre  of  the 
school-room  a  reiterated  call  of  ' '  Sirs ! 
Trustees!    Mr.  Trustee!  Board!" 

It  was  Archie  McLeod,  standing  up  on 
the  backs  of  two  seats,  waving  a  white  pa- 
per, and  trying  frantically  to  make  himself 
heard.  The  face  of  a  man  galloping  for 
life  and  death,  coming  up  at  the  last  sec- 
ond with  a  reprieve  for  one  about  to  be 
shot,  could  hardly  be  fuller  of  intense 
anxiety  than  was  Archie's  as  he  waved 
his  paper  and  shouted. 

Little  Bel  gazed  bewilderingly  at  him. 
This  was  not  down  on  her  programme  of 
the  exercises.    What  could  it  be  ? 

As  soon  as  partial  silence  enabled  him 
to  speak,  Archie  proceeded  to  read  a  pe- 
tition, setting  forth,  to  the  respected  Board 
of  Trustees,  that  the  undersigned  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Wissan  Bridge  school  did 
hereby  unanimously  request  that  they 
might  have  no  other  teacher  than  Miss 
McDonald,  "as  long  as  she  lived." 

This  last  clause  had  been  the  cause  of 
bitter  disputing  between  Archie  and  Sandy, 
Sandy  insisting  upon  having  it  in,  Archie 
insisting  that  it  was  absurd,  because  they 
would  not  go  to  school  as  long  as  Miss 
McDonald  lived.  "But  there's  the  little 
ones,  and  the  babies  that  '11  be  growin'  up," 
retorted  Sandy;  "an'  there'll  never  be 
another  like  her:  I  say,  as  long  as  she 
lives';"  and  as  long  as  she  lives  it  was; 
and  when  Archie,  with  an  unnecessary 
emphasis,  delivered  this  closing  clause  of 
the  petition,  it  was  received  with  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  the  jDlatform,  which  made 
him  flush  angrily,  and  say,  with  a  vicious 
punch  in  Sandy's  ribs,  "There;  I  told  ye; 
it  spoiled  it  a'.  They're  fit  to  die  over  it; 
an'  sma'  blame  to  'em,  ye  silly !" 

But  he  was  re-assured  when  he  heard 
Sandy  Bruce's  voice  overtopping  the  tu- 
mult with,  "  A  vary  sensible  request,  my 
lad, an' I, for  one, am  o'yerway  o'  thinkin'." 

In  which  speech  was  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance than  anybody  at  the  time  dreamed. 
In  that  hurly-burly  and  hilarious  confu- 
sion no  one  had  time  to  weigh  words  or 
note  meanings;  but  there  were  some  Avho 
recalled  it  a  few  months  later,  when  they 
were  bidden  to  a  wedding  at  the  house 
of  John  McDonald — a  wedding  at  which 
Sandy  Bruce  was  groom,  and  Little  Bel 
the  brightest,  most  winsome  of  brides. 


It  was  an  odd  way  that  Sandy  went  to 
work  to  win  her :  his  ways  had  been  odd 
all  his  life — so  odd  that  it  had  long  ago 
been  accepted  in  the  minds  of  the  Charlotte- 
town  people  that  he  would  never  find  a 
woman  to  wed  him ;  only  now  and  then 
an  unusually  perspicacious  person  divined 
that  the  reason  of  his  bachelorhood  was 
not  at  all  that  women  did  not  Avish  to 
wed  him,  spite  of  his  odd  ways,  but  that  he 
himself  found  no  woman  exactly  to  his 
taste. 

True  it  was  that  Sandy  Bruce,  aged  for- 
ty, had  never  yet  desired  any  woman  for 
his  wife  till  he  looked  into  the  face  of 
Little  Bel  in  the  Wissan  Bridge  school- 
house.  And  equally  true  Avas  it  that  be- 
fore the  last  strains  of  ' '  Scots  wha  hae  wi^ 
Wallace  bled"  had  died  away  on  that 
memorable  afternoon  of  her  exhibition  of 
her  school,  he  had  determined  that  his 
wife  she  should  be. 

This  was  the  way  he  took  to  win  her. 
No  one  can  deny  that  it  was  odd. 

There  was  some  talk  between  him  and 
his  temporary  colleague  on  the  School 
Board,  old  Dalgetty,  as  they  drove  home 
together  behind  the  brisk  Norwegian  po- 
nies, and  the  result  of  this  conversation 
was  that  the  next  morning  early — in  fact, 
before.  Little  Bel  was  dressed,  so  late  had 
she  been  indulged,  for  once,  in  sleeping, 
after  her  hard  labors  in  the  exhibition  the 
day  before — the  Norwegian  ponies  were 
jingling  their  bells  at  John  McDonald's 
door;  and  John  himself  might  have  been 
seen,  with  a  seriously  puzzled  face,  listen- 
ing to  words  earnestly  spoken  by  Sandy, 
as  he  shook  off  the  snow  and  blanketed 
the  ponies. 

As  the  talk  progressed,  John  glanced 
up  involuntarily  at  Little  Bel's  window. 
Could  it  be  that  he  sighed  ?  At  any  rate, 
there  was  no  regret  in  his  heart  as  he 
shook  Sandy's  hand  warmly,  and  said, 
' '  Ye've  my  free  consent  to  try ;  but  I  doubt 
she's  not  easy  won.  She's  her  head  now, 
an'  her  ain  way ;  but  she's  a  good  lass,  an^ 
a  sweet  one." 

"An'  I  need  no  man  to  tell  me  that," 
said  the  dauntless  Sandy,  as  he  gave  back 
the  hearty  hand-grip  of  his  friend;  "an'" 
she'll  never  repent  it,  the  longest  day  o' 
her  life,  if  she'll  hae  me  for  her  mon ;"  and 
he  strode  into  the  house,  bearing  in  his 
hand  the  five  golden  guineas  which  his 
friend  Dalgetty  had,  at  his  request,  com- 
missioned liim  to  pay. 

"Into  her  own  hand,  mind  ye,  mon,"^ 
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chuckled  Dalgetty,  mischievously.  ' '  Ye'll 
not  be  leavin'  it  wi'  the  mither."  To 
which  sly  satire  Sandy's  only  reply  was  a 
soft  laugh  and  nod  of  his  head. 

As  soon  as  Little  Bel  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  the  room  where  Sandy  Bruce  stood 
waiting  for  her,  she  knew  the  errand  on 
which  he  had  come.  It  was  written  in 
his  face.  Neither  could  it  be  truthfully 
said  to  be  a  surprise  to  Little  Bel,  for  she 
had  not  been  woman  had  she  failed  to 
recognize  on  the  previous  day  that  the 
rugged  Scotchman's  whole  nature  had 
gone  out  toward  her  in  a  sudden  and 
overmastering  attraction. 

Sandy  looked  at  her  keenly.  "  Eh,  ye 
know't  a'ready,"  he  said — "the  thing  I 
came  to  say  t'  ye;"  and  he  paused,  still 
eying  her  more  like  a  judge  than  a  lover. 

Little  Bel  turned  scarlet.  This  was  not 
her  ideal  of  a  wooer.  "Know  what,  Mr. 
Bruce?"  she  said,  resentfully.  "How 
should  I  know  what  ye  came  to  say?" 

"Tush,  tush,  lass!  dinna  prevaricate," 
Sandy  began,  his  eyes  gloating  on  her 
lovely  confusion;  "dinna  preteend — " 
But  the  sweet  blue  eyes  were  too  much  for 
him.  Breaking  down  utterly,  he  tossed 
the  guineas  to  one  side  on  the  table,  and 
stretching  out  both  hands  toward  Bel,  he 
exclaimed, 

"Ye're  the  sweetest  thing  the  eyes  o'  a 
mon  ever  rested  on,  lass,  an'  I'm  goin'  to 
win  ye  if  ye'll  let  me;"  and  as  Bel  opened 
her  mouth  to  speak,  he  laid  one  hand, 
quietly  as  a  mother  might,  across  her  lips, 
and  continued:  "Na,  na!  I'll  not  let  ye 
speak  yet.  I'm  not  a  silly  to  look  for  ye 
to  be  ready  to  say  me  yes  at  this  quick 
askin' ;  but  I'll  not  let  ye  say  me  nay  nei- 
ther. Ye'll  not  refuse  me  the  only  thing 
I'm  askin'  the  day,  an'  that's  that  ye'll  let 
me  try  to  make  ye  love  me.  Yell  not 
say  nay  to  that,  lass.  I'll  gie  my  life  to 
it;"  and  now  he  waited  for  an  answer. 

None  came.  Tears  were  in  Bel's  eyes 
as  she  looked  up  in  his  face.  Twice  she 
opened  her  lips  to  speak,  and  twice  her 
heart  and  the  words  failed  her.  The  tears 
became  drops  and  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
Sandy  was  dismayed. 

"  Y|'re  not  afraid  o'  me,  ye  sweet  thing, 
are  ye  ?"  he  gasped  out.  ' '  I'd  not  vex 
ye  for  the  world.  If  ye  bid  me  to  go,  I'd 
go." 

"No,  I'm  not  afraid  o'  ye,  Mr.  Bruce," 
sobbed  Bel.  "I  don't  know  what  it  is 
makes  me  so  silly.  I'm  not  afraid  o' 
ye,  though.    But  I  was  for  a  few  min- 


utes yesterday,"  she  added,  archly,  with 
a  little  glint  of  a  roguish  smile,  which 
broke  through  the  tears  like  an  April  sun 
through  rain,  and  turned  Sandy's  head  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

"Ay,  ay,"  he  said;  "I  minded  it  weel, 
an'  I  said  to  myself  then  in  that  first  sight 
I  had  o'  yer  face,  that  I'd  not  harm  a 
hair  o'  yer  head.  Oh,  my  little  lass, 
would  ye  na  gie  me  a  kiss — just  one — to 
show  ye're  not  afraid,  and  to  gie  me  leave 
to  try  to  win  ye  out  o'  likin'  into  lovin'  ?" 
he  continued,  drawing  closer  and  bending 
toward  her. 

And  then  a  wonderful  thing  happened. 
Little  Bel,  who,  although  she  was  twenty 
years  old,  and  had  by  no  means  been  with- 
out her  admirers,  had  never  yet  kissed  any 
man  but  her  father  and  brothers,  put  up 
her  rosy  lips  as  confidingly  as  a  little  child, 
to  be  kissed  by  this  strange  wooer,  who 
wooed  only  for  leave  to  woo. 

"  And  if  he'd  only  known  it,  he  might 
ha'  asked  a'  he  wanted  then  as  well  as 
later,"  said  Little  Bel,  honestly  avowing 
the  whole  to  her  mother.  ' '  As  soon  as 
he  put  his  hands  on  me  the  very  heart 
in  me  said  he  was  my  man  for  a'  my  life. 
An'  there's  no  shame  in  it  that  I  can  see. 
If  a  man  may  love  that  way  in  the  light- 
ing of  an  eye,  why  may  not  a  girl  do  the 
same?  There's  not  one  kind  o'  heart  i' 
the  breast  of  a  man  an'  another  kind  i'  the 
breast  of  a  woman,  as  ever  I  heard."  In 
which  Little  Bel,  in  her  innocence,  was 
wiser  than  people  wiser  than  she. 

And  after  this  there  is  no  need  of  telling 
more — only  a  picture  or  two  which  are 
perhaps  worth  sketching  in  few  words. 
One  is  the  expression  which  was  seen  on 
Sandy  Bruce's  face  one  day,  not  many 
weeks  after  his  first  interview  with  Little 
Bel,  when,  in  reply  to  his  question,  "An' 
now,  my  own  lass,  what  '11  ye  have  for 
your  weddin'  gift  from  me  ?  Tell  me  the 
thing  ye  want  most  i'  a'  the  earth,  an'  if 
it's  in  my  means  ye  shall  have  it  the  day 
ye  gie  me  the  thing  I  want  maist  i'  the 
whole  earth," 

"I've  got  it  a'ready,  Sandy,"  said  Lit- 
tle Bel,  taking  his  face  in  her  hands  and 
making  a  feint  of  kissing  him,  then  with- 
drawing coquettishly.  Wise,  innocent 
Bel !    Sandy  understood. 

"Ay,  my  lass ;  but  next  to  me.  What's 
the  next  thing  ye'd  have  ?" 

Bel  hesitated.  Even  to  her  wooer's 
generosity  it  might  seem  a  daring  request, 
the  thing  she  craved. 
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"Tell  me,  lass,"  said  Sandy,  sternly. 
' '  I've  mair  money  than  ye  think.  There's 
no  lady  in  a'  Charlottetown  can  go  finer 
than  ye  if  yeVe  a  mind." 

"For  shame,  Sandy !"  cried  Bel.  "An' 
you  to  think  it  was  fine  apparel  I'd  be 
askin'  I  It's  a — a" — the  word  refused  to 
leave  her  tongue — ' '  a — piano,  Sandy, "  and 
she  gazed  anxiously  at  him.  "I'll  never 
ask  ye  for  another  thing  till  the  day  o' 
my  death,  Sandy,  if  ye'U  gie  me  that." 

Sandy  shouted  in  delight.  For  a  brief 
space  a  fear  had  seized  him — of  which  he 
now  felt  shame  indeed  —  that  his  sweet 
lassie  might  be  about  to  ask  for  jewels  or 
rich  attire,  and  it  would  have  sorely  hurt 
Sandy's  pride  in  her  had  this  been  so. 

"A  piano!"  he  shouted.  "An'  did  ye 
not  think  I'd  that  a'ready  in  my  mind? 
O'  coorse,  a  piano,  an'  every  other  instru- 
ment under  the  skies  that  ye'll  wish,  my 
lass,  ye  shall  have.  The  more  music  ye 
make,  the  gladder  the  house  '11  be.  Is 
there  nothin'  else  ye  want,  lass — nothin'?" 

"Nothing  in  all  this  world,  Sandy,  but 
you  and  a  piano,"  replied  Little  Bel. 

The  other  picture  was  on  a  New-Year's 
Day,  just  a  twelvemonth  from  the  day 
of  Little  Bel's  exhibition  in  the  Wissan 
Bridge  school-house.  It  is  a  bright  day; 
the  sleighing  is  superb  all  over  the  island ; 


and  the  Charlottetown  streets  are  full  of 
gay  sleighs  and  jingling  bells :  none  so  gay, 
however,  as  Sandy  Bruce's,  and  no  bells 
so  merry  as  the  silver  ones  on  his  fierce 
little  Norwegian  ponies,  that  curvet  and 
prance,  and  are  all  their  driver  can  hold. 
Rolled  up  in  furs  to  her  chin,  how  rosy 
and  handsome  looks  Little  Bel  by  her  hus- 
band's side,  and  how  full  of  proud  con- 
tent is  his  face  as  he  sees  the  people  all 
turning  to  look,  and  to  look,  at  her  beau- 
ty !  And  who  is  this  driving  the  Norwe- 
gian ponies?  Who  but  Archie — Archie 
McLeod,  w^ho  has  followed  his  young 
teacher  to  her  new  home,  and  is  to  grow 
up,  under  Sandy  Bruce's  teachings,  into  a 
sharp  and  successful  man  of  the  shipping 
business. 

And  as  they  turn  a  corner  they  come 
near  running  into  another  fur-piled,  swift- 
gliding  sleigh,  with  a  grizzled  old  head 
looking  out  of  a  tartan  hood,  and  eyes 
like  hawks' — Dalgetty  himself;  and  as 
they  pass,  the  head  nods  and  the  eyes 
laugh,  and  a  sharp  voice  cries,  ' '  G-uineas 
it  is!" 

"  Better  than  guineas!"  answered  back 
Mrs.  Sandy  Bruce,  quick  as  a  flash;  and 
in  the  same  second  cries  Archie,  from  the 
front  seat,  with  a  saucy  laugh,  ' '  And  as 
long  as  she  lives,  Mr.  Dalgetty !" 


THE  HOME  ACEE. 


BY  E.  P.  KOE. 
PART  II. 


IT  is  a  happy  proof  of  our  civilization 
that  a  dwelling-place,  a  shelter  from 
sun  and  storm,  does  not  constitute  a  home. 
Even  the  modest  rooms  of  our  mechanics 
are  not  furnished  with  useful  articles  mere- 
ly ;  ornaments  and  pictures  appear  quite  as 
indispensable.  Out-of-doors  the  impulse 
to  beautify  is  even  stronger,  and  usually 
the  purchaser's  first  effort  is  to  make  his 
place  attractive  by  means  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  are  more  than  useful — they 
are  essential  because  the  refined  tastes  of 
men  and  women  to-day  demand  them. 

In  my  former  paper  I  endeavored  to 
satisfy  this  demand  in  some  degree,  and 
now  will  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  a 
few  practical  suggestions  in  regard  to 
several  of  the  fruits  which  best  supply  the 
family  need.  We  shall  find,  however, 
that  while  Nature  is  prodigal  in  supply- 


ing what  appeals  to  the  palate  and  satis- 
fies hunger,  she  is  also  like  a  graceful  host- 
ess who  decks  her  banquet  with  all  the 
beauty  that  she  can  possibly  bestow  upon 
it.  We  can  imagine  that  the  luscious 
fruits  of  the  year  might  have  been  pro- 
duced in  a  much  more  prosaic  way.  In- 
deed, we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  we 
value  the  more,  the  apple  blossoms  or  the 
apples  which  follow.  Nature  is  not  con- 
tent with  bulk,  flavor,  and  nutriment,  but 
in  the  fruit  itself  so  deftly  pleases  the  eye 
with  every  trick  of  color  and  form  that 
the  liues  and  beauty  of  the  flower  are  oft- 
en surpassed.  We  look  at  a  red-cheeked 
apple  or  purple  cluster  of  grapes  hesita- 
tingly, and  are  loath  to  mar  the  exquisite 
shadings  and  perfect  outlines  of  the  ves- 
sel in  which  the  rich  juices  are  served. 
Tlierefore,  in  stocking  the  acre  with  fruit, 
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the  proprietor  has  not  ceased  to  embellish 
it,  and  should  he  decide  that  fruit  trees 
must  predominate  over  those  grown  for 
shade  and  ornament  only,  he  can  com- 
bine almost  as  much  beauty  as  utility 
with  his  plan. 

All  the  fruits  may  be  set  out  both  in 
the  spring-  and  the  fall  seasons,  but  in  our 
latitude  and  northward  I  should  prefer 
early  spring  for  strawberries  and  peaches. 
We  have  already  begun  with  this  season, 
and  the  reader  may  still  consider  my  ad- 
vice applicable  to  it. 

By  this  time  we  may  suppose  that  the 
owner  of  the  acre  has  matured  his  plans, 
and  marked  out  the  spaces  designed  for  the 
lawn,  garden,  fruit  trees,  vines,  etc.  Fruit 
trees,  like  shade  trees,  are  not  the  growth 
of  a  summer.  Therefore  there  is  natural 
eagerness  to  have  them  in  the  ground  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  they  can  usually  be 
ordered  from  the  same  nursery  and  at 
the  same  time  with  the  ornamental  stock. 
I  shall  speak  first  of  apples,  pears,  and 
cherries,  and  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
secure  the  opinions  of  eminent  horticul- 
turists as  to  the  best  selections  of  these 
fruits  for  the  home  table,  not  for  market. 
When  there  is  a  surplus,  however,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
fine  varieties  named. 

The  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  the  vet- 
eran president  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  writes  as  follows :  ' '  Here- 
with is  the  selection  I  have  made  for 
family  use,  but  I  could  put  in  as  many 
more  in  some  of  the  classes  which  are 
just  as  desirable,  or  nearly  so.  These 
have  been  made  with  reference  to  cover- 
ing the  seasons.  Apples — Red  Astrakhan, 
Porter,  Gravenstein,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russet,  and  Sweet 
Bough  for  baking.  Pears — Clapp's  Favor- 
ite (to  be  gathered  August  20),  Bartlett, 
Seckel,  Sheldon,  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre  d* An- 
jou,  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield  for  baking, 
etc.  Cherries — Black  Eagle,  Black  Tarta- 
rian, Downer,  Windsor,  Cumberland,  and 
Red  Jacket." 

Mr.  Wilder's  honored  name,  like  that  of 
the  late  Charles  Downing,  is  inseparably 
linked  ^ith  American  fruits,  and  the  coun- 
try owes  these  two  men  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  never  can  be  paid  for  their  life- 
long and  intelligent  efforts  to  guide  the 
people  wisely  in  the  choice  and  culture 
of  the  very  best  varieties.  A  moment's 
thought  will  convince  the  reader  that  I 
am  not  giving  too  much  space  to  this  mat- 


ter of  selection.  We  are  now  dealing 
with  questions  which  wide  and  varied  ex- 
perience can  best  answer.  Men  who  give 
their  lives  to  the  cultivation  and  observa- 
tion of  fruits  in  all  their  myriad  varieties 
acquire  a  knowledge  which  is  almost  in- 
valuable. We  can  not  afford  to  put  out 
trees,  to  give  them  good  culture,  and  wait 
for  years  only  to  learn  that  all  our  care 
has  been  bestowed  on  inferior  or  second- 
rate  varieties.  Life  is  too  brief.  We  all 
feel  that  the  best  is  good  enough  for  us,  and 
the  best  usually  costs  no  more  in  money 
or  time  than  do  less  desirable  varieties. 
Therefore  I  seek  to  give  on  this  important 
question  of  choice  the  opinions  of  some 
of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  land. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  is  not  only  a  well-known 
horticultural  author,  but  has  also  had  the 
widest  experience  in  the  culture  and  ob- 
servation of  fruit.  He  prefaces  his  opin- 
ion with  the  following  words:  "  How 
much  and  how  often  we  horticulturists 
have  been  puzzled  with  questions  like 
yours !  If  we  made  no  progress,  were  al- 
ways of  the  same  mind,  and  if  seasons 
never  changed,  then  perhaps  there  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  deciding  which  of  the 
varieties  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit 
were  really  the  best.  But  seasons,  our 
tastes,  and  even  the  varieties  sometimes 
change,  and  our  preferences  and  opinions 
must  vary  accordingly.  Apples — Early 
Harvest,  Fall  Pippins, Spitzenburgh, Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Autumn  Sweet  Bough, 
and  Talman's  Sweet.  Cherries — Early 
Purple  Guigne,  Bigarreau  of  Mezel,  Black 
Eagle,  Coe's  Transparent,  Governor  Wood, 
and  Belle  Magnifique." 

The  choice  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Carmen,  editor 
of  the  Rural  New-  Yorker :  '  'Apples — Early 
Harvest,  Gravenstein,  Jefferis,  Baldwin, 
Mother,  Spitzenburgh.  Pears  —  Seckel, 
Tyson,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Beurre 
d'Anjou,  and  Dana's  Hovey.  Cherries — 
Black  Tartarian,  Coe's  Transparent,  Gov- 
ernor Wood,  Mezel,  Napoleon  Bigarreau." 

The  authorities  appear  to  differ.  And  so 
they  would  in  regard  to  any  locality,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  President 
Wilder  advises  for  the  latitude  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Messrs.  Fuller  and  Carmen  for 
that  of  New  Jersey.  I  will  give  now  the 
selection  of  the  eminent  horticulturist  Mr. 
P.  C.  Berckmans  for  the  latitude  of  Geor- 
gia: "  Cherries  (this  is  not  a  good  cherry- 
producing  region,  but  I  name  the  follow- 
ing as  the  best  in  order  of  merit) — Butt- 
ners,  Governor  Wood,  Belle  de  Choisy, 
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Early  Richmond,  and  May  Duke.  Pears 
(in  order  of  maturity) — Clapp's  Favorite, 
Seckel,  Duchesse,  Beurre  Superfine,  Le- 
conte,  Winter  Nellis,  or  Glout  Morceau. 
Apples — Early  Harvest,  Red  June,  Carter's 
Blue,  Stevenson's  Winter,  Sliockley,  Bun- 
combe, Carolina  Greening." 

He  who  makes  his  choice  from  these 
selections  will  not  meet  with  much  disap- 
pointment. I  am  aware,  however,  that 
the  enjoyment  of  fruit  depends  much  upon 
the  taste  of  the  individual,  and  who  has 
a  better  right  to  gratify  his  taste  than  the 
man  who  buys,  sets  out,  and  cares  for  the 
trees  ?  Some  familiar  kind  not  in  favor 
with  the  fruit  critics — an  old  variety  that 
has  become  a  dear  memory  of  boyhood — 
may  be  the  best  one  of  all  for  him. 

It  is  also  a  well-recognized  fact  that 
certain  varieties  of  fruit  appear  to  be  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  certain  localities.  Be- 
cause a  man  has  made  a  good  selection 
on  general  principles,  he  need  not  be  re- 
stricted to  this  choice.  He  will  soon  find 
his  trees  growing  lustily  and  making  large 
branching  heads.  Each  branch  can  be 
made  to  produce  a  different  kind  of  apple 
or  pear,  and  the  kindred  varieties  of  cher- 
ries will  succeed  on  the  same  tree.  For 
instance,  one  may  be  visiting  a  neighbor 
who  gives  him  some  fruit  that  is  unusu- 
ally delicious  or  that  manifests  great  adap- 
tation to  the  locality.  As  a  rule  the 
neighbor  will  gladly  give  scions  which, 
grafted  upon  the  trees  of  the  home  acre, 
will  soon  begin  to  yield  the  coveted  vari- 
ety. This  opportunity  to  grow  different 
kinds  of  fruit  on  one  tree  imparts  a  new 
and  delightful  interest  to  the  orchard. 
The  proprietor  can  always  be  on  the  look- 
out for  something  new  and  fine,  and  the 
few  moments  required  in  grafting  or  bud- 
ding make  it  his.  The  operation  is  so 
simple  and  easy  that  he  can  learn  to  per- 
form it  himself,  and  there  are  always  plen- 
ty of  adepts  in  the  rural  vicinage  to  give 
him  his  initial  lesson.  While  he  will 
keep  the  standard  kinds  for  his  main  sup- 
ply, he  can  gratify  his  taste  and  eye  with 
some  pretty  innovations.  I  know  of  an 
apple-tree  which  bears  over  a  hundred 
varieties.  A  branch,  for  instance,  is  pro- 
ducing Yellow  Bell-flowers.  At  a  certain 
point  in  its  growth  where  it  has  the  diam- 
eter of  a  man's  thumb  it  may  be  grafted 
with  the  Red  Baldwin.  When  the  scion 
has  grown  for  two  or  three  years  its  lead- 
ing shoots  can  be  grafted  with  the  Rox- 
bury  Russet,  and  eventually  the  terminal 


bough  of  this  growth  with  the  Early  Har- 
vest. Thus  may  be  presented  the  inter- 
esting spectacle  of  one  limb  of  a  tree  yield- 
ing four  very  distinct  kinds  of  apples. 

In  the  limited  area  of  an  acre  there  is 
usually  not  very  much  range  in  soil  and 
locality.  The  owner  must  make  the  best 
of  what  he  has  bought,  and  remedy  unfa- 
vorable conditions,  if  they  exist,  by  skill. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  peaty,  cold, 
damp,  spongy  soils  are  unfit  for  fruit  trees 
of  any  kind.  We  can  scarcely  imagine, 
however,  that  one  would  buy  land  for  a 
home  containing  much  soil  of  this  nature. 
A  sandy  loam,  with  a  subsoil  that  dries 
out  so  quickly  that  it  can  be  worked  after 
a  heavy  rain,  is  the  best  for  nearly  all 
the  fruit  trees,  especially  for  cherries  and 
peaches.  Therefore  in  selecting  the  ground 
be  sure  it  is  well  drained. 

If  the  acre  has  been  enriched  and 
ploughed  twice  deeply  as  I  have  already 
suggested,  little  more  is  necessary  in 
planting  than  to  excavate  a  hole  large- 
enough  to  receive  the  roots  spread  out  in 
their  naturaV  positions.  Should  no  such 
thorough  and  general  preparation  have 
been  made,  or  if  the  ground  is  hard,  poor, 
and  stony,  the  owner  Tvill  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  dig  a  good-sized  hole  three 
or  four  feet  across  and  two  deep,  fill- 
ing in  and  around  the  tree  with  fine  rich 
surface  soil.  If  he  gan  obtain  some  thor- 
oughly decomposed  compost  or  manure, 
for  instance,  as  the  scrapings  of  a  barn- 
yard, or  rich  black  soil  from  an  old  pas- 
ture, to  mix  with  the  earth  beneath  and 
around  the  roots,  the  good  effects  will  be 
seen  speedily,  but  in  no  instance  should 
raw  manure  from  the  stable,  or  anything 
that  must  decay  before  becoming  plant 
food,  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  roots. 
Again  I  repeat  my  caution  against  plant- 
ing too  deeply — one  of  the  commonest  and 
most  fatal  errors.  Let  the  tree  be  set  about 
as  deeply  as  it  stood  before  removal.  If 
the  tree  be  planted  early  in  spring,  as  it 
should  be,  there  will  be  moisture  enough 
in  the  soil,  but  when  planting  is  delayed 
until  the  ground  has  become  rather  dry 
and  warm,  a  pail  of  water  poured  about 
its  roots  when  the  hole  has  been  nearly 
filled  will  be  beneficial.  Now  that  the 
tree  is  planted,  any  kind  of  coarse  manure 
spread  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches 
on  the  surface  as  a  mulch  is  very  useful. 
Stake  at  once  to  protect  against  the  winds. 
Do  not  make  the  common  mistake  of 
planting  too  closely.    Observe  the  area 
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shaded  by  fully  grown  trees,  and  you  will 
learn  the  folly  of  crowding".  Moreover, 
dense  shade  about  the  house  is  not  desira- 
ble. There  should  be  space  for  plenty  of 
air  and  sunshine.  The  fruit  from  one 
well-developed  tree  will  often  more  than 
supply  a  family,  for  ten  or  fifteen  barrels 
of  apples  is  not  an  unusual  yield.  The 
standard  apples  should  be  thirty  feet 
apart.  Pears,  the  dwarfer  growing  cher- 
ries, plums,  etc. ,  can  be  grown  in  the  inter- 
vening spaces.  In  ordering  from  the  nur- 
series insist  on  straight,  shapely,  and 
young  trees,  say  three  years  from  the  bud. 
Many  trees  that  are  sent  out  are  small 
enough,  but  they  are  old  and  stunted. 
Also  require  that  there  should  be  an 
abundance  of  fibrous  and  unmutilated 
roots. 

Because  the  young  trees  come  from  the 
nursery  unpruned,  do  not  leave  them  in 
that  condition.  Before  planting,  or  im- 
mediately after,  cut  back  all  the  branches 
at  least  one-half ;  and  where  they  are  too 
thick,  cut  out  some  altogether.  In  re- 
moval the  tree  has  lost  much  of  its  root 
power,  and  it  is  absurd  to  expect  it  to  pro- 
vide for  just  as  much  top  as  before. 

In  many  books  on  fruit  culture  much 
space  has  been  given  to  dwarf  pears,  ap- 
ples, and  cherries,  and  trees  of  this  char- 
acter w^ere  planted  much  more  largely 
some  years  ago  than  at  present.   The  pear 

I is  dwarfed  by  grafting  it  on  the  quince; 
the  apple  can  be  limited  to  a  mere  garden 
fruit  tree  in  size  by  being  grown  on  a 
Doucin  stock,  or  even  reduced  to  the  size 
of  a  bush  if  compelled  to  draw  its  life 
j    through  the  roots  of  the  Paradise.  These 
two  named  stocks,  much  employed  by  Eu- 
ropean nursery-men,  are  distinct  species  of 
apples,  and  reproduce  themselves  without 
variation  from  the  seed.    The  cherry  is 
dwarfed  by  being  worked  on  the  Mahaleb, 
'  ,  a  small  handsome  tree  with  glossy,  deep 
.    green  foliage,  and  cultivated  abroad  as 
!    an  ornament  of  lawns.    Except  in  the 
hands  of  practiced  gardeners,  trees  thus 
dwarfed  are  seldom  satisfactory,  for  much 
skill  and  care  are  required  in  their  culti- 
vation.   Their  chief  advantages  consist 
,    in  the  fact  that  they  bear  early  and  take 
i    but  littlS  space.    Therefore  they  may  be 
considered  worthy  of  attention  by  the 
purchasers  of  small  places.    Those  who 
are  disposed  to  make  pets  of  their  trees 
and  to  indulge  in  horticultural  experi- 
ments can  derive  much  pleasure  from 
these  dwarfs,  for  tliey  can  be  developed 


into  symmetrical  pyramids  or  graceful, 
fruitful  shrubs  within  the  limits  of  a  gar- 
den border. 

When  the  seeds  of  ordinary  apples  and 
pears  are  sown  they  produce  seedlings,  or 
free  stocks,  and  upon  these  are  budded  or 
grafted  the  fine  varieties  which  compose 
our  orchards.  They  are  known  as  stand- 
ard trees;  they  come  into  bearing  more 
slowly,  and  eventually  attain  the  normal 
size  familiar  to  us  all.  Standard  cher- 
ries are  worked  on  seedlings  of  the  Maz- 
zard,  which  Barry  describes  as  a  "lofty, 
rapid -growing,  pyramidal -headed  tree." 
I  should  advise  the  reader  to  indulge  in 
the  dwarfs  very  charily,  and  chiefly  as  a 
source  of  fairly  profitable  amusement.  It 
is  to  the  standards  that  he  will  look  for 
shade,  beauty,  and  abundance  of  fruit. 

Since  we  have  been  dwelling  on  the 
apple,  pear,  and  cherry,  there  are  certain 
advantages  of  continuing  the  subject  in 
the  same  connection,  giving  the  principles 
of  cultivation  and  care  until  the  trees 
reach  maturity.  During  the  first  summer 
an  occasional  watering  may  be  required 
in  long  periods  of  drought.  In  many  in- 
stances buds  will  form  and  start  along  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  or  near  the  roots.  These 
should  be  rubbed  off  the  moment  they  are 
detected. 

One  of  our  chief  aims  is  to  form  an 
evenly  balanced,  open,  symmetrical  head, 
and  this  can  often  be  accomplished  better 
by  a  little  watchfulness  during  the  season 
of  growth  than  at  any  other  time.  If,  for 
instance,  two  branches  start  so  closely  to- 
gether that  one  or  the  other  must  be  re- 
moved in  the  spring  pruning,  why  let  the 
superfluous  one  grow  at  all  ?  It  is  just  so 
much  wasted  effort.  By  rubbing  off  the 
pushing  bud  or  tender  shoot  the  strength 
of  the  tree  is  thrown  into  the  branches 
that  we  wish  to  remain.  Tlius  the  eye 
and  hand  of  the  master  become  to  the 
young  tree  what  instruction,  counsel,  and 
admonition  are  to  a  growing  boy,  with  the 
difference  that  the  tree  is  easily  and  cer- 
tainly managed  when  taken  in  time. 

Trees  left  to  themselves  tend  to  form 
too  much  wood,  like  the  grape-vine.  Of 
course  fine  fruit  is  impossible  when  the 
head  of  a  tree  is  like  a  thicket.  The 
growth  of  unchecked  branches  follows  the 
terminal  bud,  thus  producing  long  naked 
reaches  of  wood  devoid  of  fruit  spurs. 
Therefore  the  need  of  shortening  in,  so 
that  side  branches  may  be  developed. 
When  the  reader  remembers  that  every 
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dormant  bud  in  early  spring  is  a  possible 
branch,  and  that  even  the  immature  buds 
at  the  axil  of  the  leaves  in  early  summer 
can  be  forced  into  immediate  growth  by 
pinching  back  the  leading  shoot,  he  will 
see  how  entirely  the  young  tree  is  under 
his  control.  These  simple  facts  and  prin- 
ciples are  worth  far  more  to  the  intelli- 
gent man  than  any  number  of  arbitrary 
rules  as  to  pruning.  Reason  and  obser- 
vation soon  guide  his  hand  in  summer,  or 
his  knife  in  March,  the  season  when  trees 
are  usually  trimmed. 

Beyond  shortening  in  leading  branches 
and  cutting  out  crossing  and  interfering 
boughs,  so  as  to  keep  the  head  symmetrical 
and  open  to  light  and  air,  the  cherry  does 
not  need  very  much  pruning.  If  with 
the  lapse  of  years  it  becomes  necessary  to 
take  off  large  limbs  from  any  fruit  tree, 
the  authorities  recommend  early  June  as 
the  best  season  for  the  operation. 

It  will  soon  be  discovered — quite  likely 
during  the  first  summer — that  fruit  trees 
have  enemies,  that  they  need  not  only  cul- 
tivation and  feeding,  but  also  protection. 
The  pear,  apple,  and  quince  are  liable  to 
one  mysterious  disease  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  guard  against  or  cure — the 
fire-blight.  Of  course  there  have  been  in- 
numerable preventives  and  cures  recom- 
mended, just  as  we  see  a  dozen  certain 
remedies  for  consumption  advertised  in 
any  popular  journal ;  but  the  disease  still 
remains  a  disheartening  mystery,  and  is 
more  fatal  to  the  pear  than  to  its  kindred 
fruits.  I  have  had  thrifty  young  trees, 
just  coming  into  bearing,  suddenly  turn 
black  in  both  wood  and  foliage,  appearing 
in  the  distance  as  if  scorched  by  a  blast 
from  a  furnace.  In  another  instance  a 
large  mature  tree  was  attacked,  losing  in 
a  summer  half  its  boughs.  These  were 
cut  out,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tree  ap- 
peared healthy  during  the  following  sum- 
mer, and  bore  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  The  dis- 
ease often  attacks  but  a  single  branch,  or 
a  small  portion  of  the  tree.  The  authori- 
ties advise  that  everything  should  be  cut 
away  at  once  below  all  evidence  of  infec- 
tion and  burned.  Some  of  my  trees  have 
been  attacked  and  have  recovered ;  others 
were  apparently  recovering,  but  died  a  year 
or  two  later.  One  could  theorize  to  the 
end  of  a  volume  about  the  trouble.  I 
frankly  confess  that  I  know  neither  the 
cause  nor  the  remedy.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  best  resource  is  to  comply  with  the 
general  conditions  of  good  and  healthy 


growth.  The  usual  experience  is  that 
trees  which  are  fertilized  with  wood  ashes 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  lime  and  salt, 
rather  than  with  stimulating  manures, 
escape  the  disease.  If  the  ground  is  poor, 
however,  and  the  growth  feeble,  barn-yard 
manure  or  its  equivalent  is  needed  as  a 
mulch.  The  apple  blight  is  another  kin- 
dred and  equally  obscure  disease.  No 
better  remedy  is  known  than  to  cut  out 
the  infected  part  at  once. 

In  coping  with  insects  we  can  act  more 
intelligently  and  therefore  successfully. 
We  can  study  the  characters  of  our  ene- 
mies, and  learn  their  vulnerable  points. 
The  black  and  the  green  aphides  or  plant- 
lice  are  often  very  troublesome.  They  ap- 
pear in  immense  numbers  on  the  young 
and  tender  shoots  of  trees,  and  by  sucking 
their  juices,  check  or  enfeeble  the  growth. 
They  are  the  milch  cows  of  a.nts,  which 
are  usually  found  very  busy  among  them. 
Nature  apparently  has  made  ample  pro- 
vision for  this  pest,  for  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  "one  individual  in  five  gen- 
erations might  be  the  progenitor  of  six 
thousand  millions."  They  are  easily  de- 
stroyed, however.  Mr.  Barry,  of  the  firm 
of  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  in  his  excellent 
work  The  Fruit  Garden^  writes  as  fol- 
lows:. "  Our  plan  is  to  prepare  a  barrel  of 
tobacco  juice  by  steeping  stems  for  sever- 
al days,  until  the  juice  is  of  a  dark  brown 
color;  we  then  mix  this  with  soap-suds. 
A  pail  is  filled,  and  the  ends  of  the  shoots, 
where  the  insects  are  assembled,  are  bent 
down  and  dipped  in  the  liquid.  One  dip 
is  enough.  Such  parts  as  can  not  be 
dipped  are  sprinkled  liberally  with  a  gar- 
den syringe,  and  the  application  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  as  long  as  any  of  the 
aphides  remain.  The  liquid  may  be  so 
strong  as  to  injure  the  foliage ;  therefore  it 
is  well  to  test  it  on  one  or  two  subjects  be- 
fore using  it  extensively.  Apply  it  in  the 
evening." 

The  scaly  aphis  or  bark-louse  attacks 
weak,  feeble-growing  trees,  and  can  usual- 
ly be  removed  by  scrubbing  the  bark  with 
the  preparation  given  above. 
..In  our  region  and  in  many  localities 
the  apple-tree  borer  is  a  very  formidable 
pest,  often  destroying  a  young  tree  before 
its  presence  is  known.  I  once  found  a 
young  tree  in  a  distant  part  of  my  place 
that  I  could  push  over  with  my  finger. 
In  June  a  brown  and  white  striped  beetle 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  bark  of  the  apple- 
tree  near  the  ground.    The  larvae  when 
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hatched  bore  their  way  into  the  wood,  and 
will  soon  destroy  a  small  tree.  They  can 
not  do  their  mischief,  however,  without 
giving  evidence  of  their  presence.  Saw- 
dust exudes  from  the  holes  by  which  they 
entered,  and  there  should  be  sufficient 
watchfulness  to  discover  them  before  they 
have  done  much  harm.  I  prefer  to  cut 
them  out  with  a  sharp,  pointed  knife,  and 
make  sure  that  they  are  dead,  but  a  wire 
thrust  into  the  hole  will  usually  pierce 
and  kill  them. 

The  codling-moth,  or  apple- worm,  is  an- 
other enemy  that  should  be  fought  reso- 
lutely, for  it  destroys  millions  of  bushels 
of  fruit.  In  the  latitude  of  New  York 
State  this  moth  begins  its  depredations 
about  the  middle  of  June.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  relation  of  the  ap- 
ple to  the  fall  of  man,  this  creature  cer- 
tainly leads  to  the  speedy  fall  of  the  ap- 
ple. Who  has  not  seen  the  ground  cov- 
ered with  premature  and  decaying  fruit  in 
July,  August,  and  September  ?  Each  spe- 
cimen will  be  found  perforated  by  a  worm- 
hole.  The  egg  has  been  laid  in  the  calyx  of 
the  young  apple,  where  it  soon  hatches  into 
a  small  white  grub,  which  burrows  into  the 
core,  throwing  out  behind  it  a  brownish 
powder.  After  about  three  weeks  of  ap- 
ple diet  it  eats  its  way  out,  shelters  itself  un- 
der the  scaly  bark  of  the  tree — if  allowed  to 
be  scaly — or  in  some  other  hiding-place, 
spins  a  cocoon,  and  in  about  three  weeks 
comes  out  a  moth,  and  is  ready  to  help  de- 
stroy other  apples.  This  insect  probably 
constitutes  one  of  nature's  methods  of 
preventing  trees  from  overbearing,  but, 
like  some  people  we  know,  it  so  exagger- 
ates its  mission  as  to  become  an  insuffer- 
able nuisance.  The  remedies  recommend- 
ed are  that  trees  should  be  scraped  free  of 
all  scales  in  the  spring,  and  washed  with 
a  solution  of  soft  soap.  About  the  1st  of 
July,  wrap  bandages  of  old  cloth,  carpet, 
or  rags  of  any  kind  around  the  trunk  and 
larger  limbs.  The  worms  will  appreciate 
such  excellent  cover,  and  will  swarm  into 
these  hiding-places  to  undergo  transforma- 
tion into  moths.  Therefore  the  wraps 
of  rags  should  often  be  taken  down, 
thrown  into  scalding  water,  dried,  and  re- 
placed.* The  fruit,  as  it  falls,  should  be 
picked  up  at  once  and  carried  to  the  pigs, 
and,  when  practicable,  worm-infested  spe- 
cimens should  be  taken  from  the  trees  be- 
fore the  worm  escapes. 

The  canker-worm  in  those  localities 
where  it  is  destructive  can  be  guarded 


against  by  bands  of  tar-covered  canvas 
around  the  trees.  The  moth  can  not  fly, 
but  crawls  up  the  tree  in  the  late  autumn 
and  during  mild  spells  in  winter,  but  es- 
pecially throughout  the  spring  until  May. 
When  the  evil-disposed  moth  meets  the 
tarry  band  he  finds  no  thoroughfare,  and 
is  either  caught  or  compelled  to  seek  some 
other  arena  of  mischief. 

We  have  all  seen  the  flaunting,  unsight- 
ly abodes  of  the  tent  caterpillar  and  the 
foliage  -  denuded  branches  about  them. 
Fortunately  these  are  not  stealthy  ene- 
mies, and  the  owner  can  scarcely  see  his 
acre  at  all  without  being  aware  of  their 
presence.  He  has  only  to  look  very  early 
in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening  to 
find  them  all  bunched  up  in  their  nests. 
These  should  be  taken  down  and  destroyed. 

Cherry  and  pear  slugs,  "small,  slimy, 
dark  brown  worms,"  can  be  destroyed  by 
dusting  the  trees  with  dry  wood  ashes  or 
air-slaked  lime. 

Field-mice  often  girdle  young  trees,  es- 
pecially during  the  winter,  working  be- 
neath the  snow.  Unless  heaps  of  rub- 
bish are  left  here  and  there  as  shelter  for 
these  little  pests,  one  or  two  good  cats  will 
keep  the  acre"  free  of  them. 

Do  not  let  the  reader  be  discouraged  by 
this  list  of  the  most  common  enemies,  or 
by  hearing  of  others.  In  spite  of  all  ene- 
mies and  drawbacks,  fruit  is  becoming 
more  plentiful  every  year.  If  one  man 
can  raise  it,  so  can  another. 

Be  hospitable  to  birds,  the  best  of  all 
insect  destroyers.  Put  up  plenty  of  houses 
for  bluebirds  and  wrens,  and  treat  the 
little  brown  song-sparrow  as  one  of  your 
stanchest  friends. 

A  brief  word  in  regard  to  the  quince, 
and  our  present  list  of  fruits  is  complete. 

If  the  quince  is  cultivated  after  the 
common  neglectful  method,  it  would  bet- 
ter be  relegated  to  an  obscure  part  of  the 
garden,  for,  left  to  itself,  it  makes  a  great 
sprawling  bush;  properly  trained,  it  be- 
comes a  beautiful  ornament  to  the  lawn, 
like  the  other  fruits  that  I  have  described. 
Only  a  little  care,  with  the  judicious  use  of 
the  pruning-shears,  is  required  to  develop 
it  into  a  miniature  and  fruitful  tree,  which 
can  be  grown  with  a  natural  rounded 
head  or  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  as  the 
cultivator  chooses.  It  will  thrive  well 
on  the  same  soil  and  under  similar  treat- 
ment accorded  to  the  pear  or  the  apple. 
Procure  from  a  nursery  straight-stemmed 
plants  ;  set  them  out  about  eight  feet 
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apart;  begin  to  form  the  head  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  keep  the  stem  and 
roots  free  from  all  sprouts  and  suckers. 
Develop  the  head  just  as  you  would  that 
of  an  apple-tree,  shortening  in  the  branch- 
es, and  cutting  out  those  that  interfere 
with  each  other.  Half  a  dozen  trees  will 
soon  give  an  ample  supply.  The  orange 
and  the  pear  shaped  are  the  varieties  usu- 
ally recommended.  Rea's  Mammoth  is 
also  highly  spoken  of.  Remember  that 
the  quince,  equally  with  the  apple,  is  sub- 
ject to  injury  from  the  borer,  and  the  evil 
should  be  met  as  I  have  already  described. 

There  is  a  natural  wish  to  have  as  much 
grass  about  the  dwelling  as  possible,  for 
nothing  is  more  beautiful.  If  there  are 
children,  they  will  assuredly  petition  for 
lawn  tennis  and  croquet  grounds.  I  trust 
that  their  wishes  may  be  gratified,  for 
children  are  worth  infinitely  more  than 
anything  else  that  can  be  grown  upon  the 
acre.  With  a  little  extra  care  all  the 
trees  of  which  I  have  spoken  can  be  grown 
in  the  spaces  allotted  to  grass.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  keep  a  circle  of  space 
six  feet  in  diameter — the  trunk  forming 
the  centre — around  the  tree  mellow  and 
free  from  any  vegetable  growth  whatever. 
This  gives  a  chance  to  fertilize  and  work 
the  ground  immediately  over  the  roots. 
Of  course  vigorous  fruit  trees  can  not  be 
grown  in  a  thick  sod,  while  peaches  and 
grapes  require  the  free  culture  of  the  gar- 
den, as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  general  wish  for  grass,  I 
have  advised  on  the  supposition  that  all 
the  ornamental  trees,  most  of  the  shrubs, 
and  the  four  fruits  named  would  be  grown 
on  the  portions  of  the  acre  to  be  kept  in 
lawn.  It  may  be  added  here  that  plums 
also  will  do  well  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, if  given  good  care. 

Grass  is  a  product  that  can  be  cultiva- 
ted as  truly  as  the  most  delicate  and  fas- 
tidious of  fruits,  and  I  had  the  lawn  in 
mind  when  I  urged  the  generous  initial 
deep  ploughing  and  enriching. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  spring  plant- 
ings of  trees  have  been  made  with  open 
spaces  reserved  for  the  favorite  games. 
Now  the  ground  can  be  prepared  for  grass 
seed,  for  it  need  not  be  trampled  over  any 
more.  If  certain  parts  have  become  pack- 
ed and  hard,  they  should  be  dug  or  plough- 
ed deeply  again,  then  harrowed  and  raked 
perfectly  smooth,  and  all  stones,  big  or 
little,  taken  from  the  surface.  The  seed 
may  now  be  sown,  and  it  should  be  of 


thick,  fine-growing  varieties,  such  as  are 
employed  in  Central  Park  and  other  plea- 
sure-grounds. Mr.  Samuel  Parsons,  Jun. , 
Superintendent  of  Central  Park,  writes 
me:  "The  best  grass  seeds  for  ordinary 
lawns  are  a  mixture  of  red-top  and  Ken- 
tucky blue-grass  in  equal  parts,  with  per- 
haps a  small  amount  of  white  clover.  On 
very  sandy  ground  I  prefer  the  Kentucky 
blue-grass,  as  it  is  very  hardy  and  vigor- 
ous under  adverse  circumstances."  Hav- 
ing sown  and  raked  in  the  seed  very 
lightly,  a  great  advantage  will  be  gained 
in  passing  a  lawn  roller  over  the  ground. 
I  have  succeeded  well  in  getting  a  good 
"catch"  of  grass  by  sowing  the  seed  with 
oats,  which  were  cut  and  cured  as  hay  as 
soon  as  the  grain  was  what  is  termed  "in 
the  milk."  The  strong  and  quickly  grow- 
ing oats  make  the  ground  green  in  a  few 
days,  and  shelter  the  slower-maturing 
grass  roots.  Mr.  Parsons  says,  "I  prefer 
to  sow  the  grass  seed  alone."  As  soon  as 
the  grass  begins  to  grow  with  some  vigor, 
cut  it  often,  for  this  tends  to  thicken  it 
and  produce  the  velvety  effect  that  is  so 
beautiful.  From  the  very  first  the  lawn 
will  need  weeding.  The  ground  contains 
seeds  of  strong-growing  plants,  such  as 
dock,  plantain,  etc.,  which  should  be 
taken  out  as  fast  as  they  appear.  To 
some  tlie  dandelion  is  a  weed,  but  not  to 
me,  unless  it  takes  more  than  its  share  of 
space,  for  I  always  miss  these  little  earth 
stars  when  they  are  absent.  They  inten- 
sify the  sunshine  shimmering  on  the  lawn, 
making  one  smile  involuntarily  when  see- 
ing them.  Moreover,  they  awaken  plea- 
sant memories,  for  a  childhood  in  which 
dandelions  had  no  part  is  a  defective  ex- 
perience. 

In  late  autumn  the  fallen  leaves  should 
be  raked  carefully  away,  as  they  tend  to 
smother  the  grass  if  permitted  to  lie  until 
spring.  Now  comes  the  chief  opportuni- 
ty of  the  year,  in  the  form  of  a  liberal  top- 
dressing  of  manure  from  the  stable.  If 
this  is  spread  evenly  and  not  too  thickly 
in  November,  and  the  coarser  remains  of 
it  raked  off  early  in  April,  the  results  w^ill 
be^^stonishing.  A  deep  emerald  hue  will 
be  imparted  to  the  grass,  and  the  frequent 
cuttings  required  will  soon  produce  a  turf 
that  yields  to  the  foot  like  a  Persian  rug. 
If  the  stable  manure  can  be  composted 
and  left  till  thoroughly  decaj^ed,  fine,  and 
friable,  all  the  better.  If  stable  manure 
can  not  be  obtained,  Mr.  Parsons  recom- 
mends Mapes's  fertilizer  for  lawns. 


SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER; 

OR,  THE    MISTAKES    OF   A   NIGHT.— A  COMEDY. 
BY  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


ACT  YOJJUTIL— {Continued,) 
Enter  Tony,  Miss  Neville. 

Tony.  Ay,  you  may  steal  for  yourselves  tlie  next  time.  I  have  done  my 
duty.  She  has  got  the  jewels  again,  that's  a  sure  thing;  but  she  believes  it 
was  all  a  mistake  of  the  servants. 

Miss  Nev.  But,  my  dear  cousin,  sure  you  won't  forsake  us  in  this  distress? 
If  she  ir^  the  least  suspects  that  I  am  going  off,  I  shall  certainly  be  locked  up, 
or  sent  to  my  aunt  Pedigree's,  which  is  ten  times  worse. 

Tony.    To  be  sure,  aunts  of  all  kinds  are  bad  things.    But  what  can  I  do? 
I  liave  got  you  a  pair  of  horses  that  Avill  fly  like  Whistle-jacket ;  and  I'm  sure 
:  you  can't  say  but  I've  courted  you  nicely  before  her  face.    Here  she  comes ;  we 
I  must  court  a  bit  or  two  more,  for  fear  she  should  suspect  us. 
!  \_They  retire,  and  seem  to  fondle. 
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Enter 
Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well,  I 
was  greatly  fluttered,  to 
be  sure.  But  my  son 
tells  me  it  was  all  a 
mistake  of  the  servants. 
I  sha'n't  be  easy,  how- 
ever, till  they  are  fairly 
married,  and  then  let 
her  keep  her  own  for- 
tune. But  what  do  I 
see?  fondling  together, 
as  I'm  alive !  1  never 
saw  Tony  so  sprightly 
before.  Ah !  have  I 
caught  you,  my  pretty 
doves?  "What,  bill- 
ing, exchanging  stolen 
glances  and  broken 
murmurs  ?    Ah ! 

Tony.  As  for  mur- 
murs, mother,  we  grum- 
ble a  little  now  and 
then,  to  be  sure.  But 
there's  no  love  lost  be- 
tween us. 

Mrs.  Hard.  A  mere 
sprinkling,  Tony,  upon 
the  flame,  only  to  make 
it  burn  brighter. 

Miss  JSTev.  Cousin  Tony  promises  to  give  us  more  of  his  company  at  home. 
Indeed,  he  sha'n't  leave  us  any  more.    It  won't  leave  us.  Cousin  Tony,  will  it  ? 

Tony.  Oh,  it's  a  pretty  creature.  ISTo,  I'd  sooner  leave  my  horse  in  a  pound 
than  leave  you  when  you  smile  upon  one  so.  Your  laugh  makes  you  so  be- 
coming. 

Miss  ]N^EV.    Agreeable  cousin  !    Who  can  help  admiring  that  natural  humor, 
that  pleasant,  broad,  red,  thoughtless — {patting  his  cheek)  ah  !  it's  a  bold  face. 
Mrs.  Hard.    Pretty  innocence! 

Tony.  I'm  sure  I  always  loved  Cousin  Con's  hazel  eyes,  and  her  pretty  long 
fingers,  that  she  twists  this  way  and  that  over  the  haspicolls,  like  a  parcel  of 
bobbins. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ah,  he  would  charm  the  bird  from  the  tree.  I  was  never  so 
happy  before.  My  boy  takes  after  his  father,  poor  Mr.  Lumpkin,  exactly. 
The  jewels,  my  dear  Con,  shall  be  yours  incontinently.  You  shall  have  them. 
Isn't  he  a  sweet  boy,  my  dear?  You  shall  be  married  to-morrow,  and  ^ve'll 
put  off  the  rest  of  his  education,  like  Dff  Drowsy's  sermons,  to  a  fitter  oppor- 
tunity. 


A  CRAMP  PIECE  OP  PENMANSHIP  AS  EVER  I  SAW. 


Enter  Dig  gory. 


Dig. 


Where's  the  squire  ?    I  have  got  a  letter  for  your  worship. 
Give  it  to  my  mamma.    She  reads  all  my  letters  first. 
Dig.    I  had  orders  to  deliver  it  into  your  own  hands. 
Tony.    Who  does  it  come  from  ? 
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Dig.    Your  worship  inun  ask  that  o'  the  letter  itself. 

Tony.    I  could  wish  to  know,  though  {fjurning  the  letter  and  gazing  on  it). 
Miss  Nev.    {Aside.)    Undone !  undone  !    A  letter  to  him  from  Hastings. 
I  know  the  hand.    If  my  aunt  sees  it,  we  are  ruined  for  ever.    I'll  keep  her 


employed  a  little  if  I  can.  {To  Mrs.  Hardcastle.)  But  I  have  not  told  you, 
madam,  of  my  cousin's  smart  answer  just  now  to  Mr.  Mario w.  We  so  lauglied. 
You  must  know,  madam —  This  way  a  little,  for  he  must  not  hear  us.  {Theij 
cor)fer.) 
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Tony.  {Still  gazing.)  A  cramp  piece  of  penmanship  as  ever  I  saw  in  my 
life.  I  can  read  your  print  hand  very  Avell.  But  here  there  are  such  handles, 
and  shanks,  and  dashes,  that  one  can  scarce  tell  the  head  from  the  tail.  "  To 
Anthony  Lumpkin,  Esquire."  It's  very  odd,  I  can  read  the  outside  of  my  let- 
ters, where  my  own  name  is,  well  enough.    But  wdien  I  come  to  open  it,  it's  all — 

buzz.  That's  hard,  very  hard  ;  for 
the  inside  of  the  letter  is  ahvays  the 
cream  of  the  correspondence. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Yery 
well,  very  well.  And  so  my  son  was 
too  hard  for  the  philosopher. 

Miss  Nev.  Yes,  madam ;  but  you 
must  hear  the  rest,  madam.  A  little 
more  this  way,  or  he  may  hear  us. 
You'll  hear  how  he  puzzled  him 
again. 

Mrs.  Hard.  He  seems  strangely 
puzzled  now  himself,  methinks. 

Tony.  {Still  gazing.)  A  confound- 
ed up  and  down  hand,  as  if  it  was 
disguised  in  liquor.  {Reading})  Dear 


Sir 


-ay 


that's  that.    Then  there's 


AUNT  PEDIGREE. 


an  M,  and  a  T,  and  an  S,  but  whether 
the  next  be  an  izzard  or  an  K,  con- 
found me,  I  can  not  tell. 

Mrs.  Hard.  What's  that,  mv  dear? 
Can  I  give  you  any  assistance  ? 

Miss  Nev.  Pray,  aunt,  let  me  read 
it.  I^obody  reads  a  cramp  hand  bet- 
ter than  1.  {Twitching  the  letter  from 
him})    Do  you  know  who  it  is  from  ? 

Tony.  Can't  tell,  except  from 
Dick  Ginger,  the  feeder. 
Miss  I^ev.  Ay,  so  it  is.  {Pretending  to  read.)  "  Dear  Squire, — Hoping  that 
you're  in  health,  as  I  am  at  this  present.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Shake-bag 
club  has  cut  the  gentlemen  of  the  Goose-green  quite  out  of  feather.  The  odds 
— um — odd  battle — um — long  fighting — um — ■  Here,  here,  it's  all  about  cocks 
and  fighting ;  it's  of  no  consequence ;  here,  put  it  up,  put  it  up.  {Thrusting 
the  crum/pled  letter  upon  him.) 

Tony.  But  I  tell  you,  miss,  it's  of  all  the  consequence  in  the  world.  I 
would  not  lose  the  rest  of  it  for  a  guinea.  Here,  mother,  do  you  make  it  out. 
Of  no  consequence!    {Giving  Mrs.  Hardcastle  the  letter}) 

Mrs.  Hard.  Howe's  this !  {Reads.)  Dear  Squire, — I'm  now  waiting  for 
Miss  Neville,  with  a  post-chaise  and  pair,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  but  I 
find  my  horses  yet  unable  to  perform  the  journey.  I  expect  you'll  assist  us 
with  a  pair  of  fresh  horses,  as  you  promised.  Dispatch  is  necessary,  as  the 
hag  [ay,  "the  hag"],  your  mother,  will  otherwise  suspect  us.  Yours,  Hastings." 
Grant  me  patience  !  I  shall  run  distracted..   My  rage  chokes  me. 

Miss  I^ev.  I  hope,  madam,  you'll  suspend  your  resentment  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  not  impute  to  me  any  impertinence,  or  sinister  design,  that  belongs 
to  another. 

Mrs.  Hard.  {Courtesying  very  low.)  Fine  spoken,  madam;  you  are  most 
miraculously  polite  and  engaging,  and  quite  the  very  pink  of  courtesy  and  cir- 
cumspection, madam.  {Changing  her  tone})  And  you,  you  great  ill-fashioned 
oaf,  with  scarce  sense  enough  to  keep  your  mouth  shut !  were  you,  too,  joined 
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against  me  ?  But  I'll  defeat  all  your  plots  in  a  moment.  As  for  you,  madam, 
since  you  have  got  a  pair  of  fresh  horses  ready,  it  would  be  cruel  to  disappoint 
them.  So,  if  you  please,  instead  of  running  away  with  your  sj^ark,  prepare, 
this  very  moment,  to  run  off  with  me.  Your  old  aunt  Pedigree  will  keep  you 
secure,  I'll  warrant  me.  You  too,  sir,  may  mount  your  horse  and  guard  us 
upon  the  way.  Here,  Thomas,  Roger,  Diggory  !  I'll  show  you  that  I  wish 
you  better  than  you  do  yourselves.  {Exit. 

Miss  ]Nev.    So  now  I'm  completely  ruined. 

Tony.    Ay,  that's  a  sure  thing. 

Miss  !Nev.  What  better  could  be  expected  from  being  connected  with  such 
a  stupid  fool — and  after  all  the  nods  and  signs  I  made  him  ? 

Tony.  By  the  laws,  miss,  it  was  your  own  cleverness,  and  not  my  stupidity, 
that  did  your  business.  You  w^ere  so  nice  and  so  busy  with  your  Shake-bags 
and  Groose-greens  that  I  thought  you  could  never  be  making  believe. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  So,  sir,  I  find,  by  my  servant,  that  you  have  shown  my  letter  and 
betrayed  us.    Was  this  well  done,  young  gentleman  ? 

Tony.  Here's  another.  Ask  miss,  there,  who  betrayed  you  ?  Ecod,  it  was 
her  doing,  not  mine. 

Enter  Maelow. 

Marl.  So  I  have  been  finely  used  here  among  you.  Rendered  contempti- 
ble, driven  into  ill  manners,  despised,  insulted,  laughed  at. 

Tony.    Here's  another.    We  shall  have  old  Bedlam  broke  loose  presently. 

Miss  ]Nev.  And  there,  sir,  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  all  owe  every  obli- 
gation. 

Marl.  What  can  I  say  to  him  ?  a  mere  boy,  an  idiot,  whose  ignorance  and 
age  are  a  protection. 

Hast.    A  poor  contemptible  booby,  that  would  but  disgrace  correction. 

Miss  ]^ey.  Yet  with  cunning  and  malice  enough  to  make  himself  merry 
with  all  our  embarrassments. 

Hast.    An  insensible  cub. 

Marl.    Replete  with  ti'icks  and  mischief. 

Tony.  Baw!  dam'me,  but  I'll  fight  you  both,  one  after  the  other — with 
baskets. 

Marl.  As  for  him,  he's  below  resentment.  But  3^our  conduct,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, requires  an  explanation.  You  knew  of  my  mistakes,  yet  would  not  unde- 
ceive me. 

Hast.    Tortured  as  I  am  with  my  own  disappointments,  is  this  a  time  for 
explanations  %    It  is  not  friendly,  Mr.  Mario w. 
Marl.    But,  sir — 

Miss  Nev.  Mr.  Mario w,  we  never  kept  on  your  mistake  till  it  was  too  late 
to  undeceive  you. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  My  mistress  desires  you'll  get  ready  immediately,  madam.  The 
horses  are  putting  to.  Your  hat  and  things  are  in  the  next  room.  We  are  to 
go  thirty  miles  before  morning.  ^  {Exit  Servant. 

Miss  Nev.    Well,  well ;  I'll  come  presently. 

Marl.  {To  Hastings)  Was  it  well  done,  sir,  to  assist  in  rendering  me  ridic- 
ulous ?  To  hang  me  out  for  the  scorn  of  all  my  acquaintance  'I  Depend  upon 
it,  sir,  I  shall  expect  an  explanation. 

Hast.  Was  it  well  done,  sir,  if  you're  upon  that  subject,  to  deliver  what  I 
intrusted  to  yourself  to  the  care  of  another,  sir  ? 

Miss  Nev.  Mr.  Hastings !  Mr.  Marlow !  Why  w^ill  you  increase  my  dis- 
tress by  this  groundless  dispute  1    I  implore,  I  entreat  you — 
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Enter  Servant. 

Serv.    Your  cloak,  madam.    My  mistress  is  impatient.         \Exit  Servant. 
Miss  Nev.    I  come. — Pray  be  pacified.    If  I  leave  you  thus,  I  shall  die  with 
apprehension. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.    Your  fan,  muff,  and  gloves,  madam.    The  horses  are  waiting. 

{Exit  Servant. 

Miss  JSTev.  Oh,  Mr.  Marlow,  if  you  knew  what  a  scene  of  constraint  and 
ill-nature  lies  before  me,  I  am  sure  it  would  convert  your  resentment  into 

Marl.  I'm  so  distracted  with  a  variety  of  passions  that  I  don't  know  what 
I  do.  Forgive  me,  madam.  George,  forgive  me.  You  know  my  hasty  tem- 
per, and  should  not  exasperate  it. 

Hast.    The  torture  of  my  situation  is  my  only  excuse. 

Miss  J^ev.  Well,  my  dear  Hastings,  if  you  have  that  esteem  for  me  that  I 
think — that  I  am  sure  you  have,  your  constancy  for  three  years  will  but  increase 
the  happiness  of  our  future  connection.    If — 

Mrs.  Hard.    ( Within.)   Miss  I^eville  !    Constance  !  why,  Constance,  I  say ! 

Miss  !Nev.    I'm  coming.    Well,  constancy,  remember,  constancy  is  the  word. 

{Exit. 

Hast.  My  heart!  how  can  I  support  this?  To  be  so  near  ha2323iness,  and 
such  happiness ! 

Marl.  {To  Tony.)  You  see  now,  young  gentleman,  the  effects  of  your  folly. 
What  might  be  amusement  to  you,  is  here  disappointment,  and  even  distress. 

Tony.  {From  a  reverie.)  Ecod,  I  have  hit  it ;  it's  liere.  Your  hands. 
Yours,  and  yours,  my  poor  Sulky. — My  boots  there,  ho ! — Meet  me  two  hours 
hence  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden ;  and  if  you  don't  find  Tony  Lumpkin  a 
more  good-natured  fellow  than  you  thought  for,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  take  my 
best  horse,  and  Bet  Bouncer  into  the  bargain.    Come  along. — My  boots,  ho  ! 

{Exeunt. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WHEN  THE  SHIP  COMES  HOME. 

N  the  days  when  England  trusted 
mainly  to  the  vigor  and  valor  of 
one  man,  against  a  world  of  en- 
emies, no  part  of  her  coast  was 
in  greater  peril  than  the  fair 
vale  of  Springhaven.  But  ly- 
ing to  the  west  of  the  narrow 
seas,  and  the  shouts  both  of 
menace  and  vigilance,  the  quiet 
little  village  in  the  tranquil  val- 
ley forbore  to  be  uneasy. 

For  the  nature  of  the  place 
and  race,  since  time  has  out- 
lived memory,  continually  has 
been,  and  must  be,  to  let  the 
world  pass  easily.  Little  to 
talk  of,  and  nothing  to  do,  is 
the  healthy  condition  of  man- 
kind just  there.  To  all  who 
love  repose  and  shelter,  freedom 
from  the  cares  of  money  and  the 
cark  of  fashion,  and  (in  lieu  of 
these)  refreshing  air,  bright  wa- 
ter, and  green  country,  there  is 
scarcely  any  valley  left  to  com- 
pare with  that  of  Springhaven. 
This  valley  does  not  interrupt 
the  land,  but  comes  in  as  a 
pleasant  relief  to  it.  No 
glaring  chalk,  no  grim 
sandstone,  no  rugged  flint, 
outface  it ;  but  deep  rich 
meadows,  and  foliage  thick, 
and  cool  arcades  of  ancient 
trees,  defy  the  noise  that 
men  make.  And  above  the 
trees,  in  shelving  distance, 
rise  the  crests  of  upland,  a 

soft  gray  lias,  where  orchards  thrive,  and  greensward  strokes  down  the  rigor  of  the 
rocks,  and  quick  rills  lace  the  bosom  of  the  slope  with  tags  of  twisted  silver. 

In  the  murmur  of  the  valley  twenty  little  waters  meet,  and  discoursing  their 
way  to  the  sea,  give  name  to  the  bay  that  receives  them  and  the  anchorage  they 
make.  And  here  no  muddy  harbor  reeks,  no  foul  mouth  of  rat-haunted  drains,  no 
slimy  and  scraggy  wall  runs  out,  to  mar  the*1rneeting  of  sweet  and  salt.  With  one 
or  two  mooring  posts  to  watch  it,  and  a  course  of  stepping-stones,  the  brook  slides 
into  the  peaceful  bay,  and  is  lost  in  larger  waters.  Even  so,  however,  it  is  kindly 
still,  f6r  it  forms  a  tranquil  haven. 

Because,  where  the  ruffle  of  the  land  stream  merges  into  the  heavier  disquietude  of 
sea,  slopes  of  shell  sand  and  white  gravel  give  welcome  pillow  to  the  weary  keel.  No 
southerly  tempest  smites  the  bark,  no  long  groundswell  upheaves  her;  for  a  bold 
point,  known  as  the  "Haven-head,"  baffles  the  storm  in  the  offing,  while  the  bulky 
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rollers  of  a  strong  spring-tide,  that  need 
no  wind  to  urge  them,  are  broken  by  the 
shifting  of  the  shore  into  a  tier  of  white- 
frilled  steps.  So  the  deep-waisted  smacks 
that  fish  for  many  generations,  and  even 
the  famous  "London  trader"  (a  schooner 
of  five-and-forty  tons),  have  rest  from 
their  labors,  whenever  they  wish  or  when- 
ever they  can  afford  it,  in  the  arms  of  the 
land,  and  the  mouth  of  the"  water,  and  un- 
der the  eyes  of  Springhaven. 

At  the  corner  of  the  wall,  where  the 
brook  comes  down,  and  pebble  turns  into 
shingle,  there  has  always  been  a  good 
white  gate,  respected  (as  a  white  gate  al- 
ways is)  from  its  strong  declaration  of 
purpose.  Outside  of  it,  things  may  belong 
to  the  Crown,  the  Admiralty,  Manor,  or 
Trinity  Brethren,  or  perhaps  the  sea  it- 
self— according  to  the  latest  ebb  or  flow 
of  the  fickle  tide  of  Law  Courts — but  in- 
side that  gate  everything  belongs  to  the 
fine  old  family  of  Darling. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  these  Dar- 
lings divers  tales  are  told,  according  to 
the  good- will  or  otherwise  of  the  diver. 
The  Darlings  themselves  contend  and 
prove  that  stock  and  name  are  Saxon,  and 
the  true  form  of  the  name  is  "  Deerlung," 
as  witness  the  family  bearings.  But  the 
foes  of  the  race,  and  especially  the  Carnes, 
of  ancient  Sussex  lineage,  declare  that  the 
name  describes  itself.  Forsooth,  these 
Darlings  are  nothing  more,  to  their  con- 
temptuous certainty,  than  the  offset  of 
some  court  favorite,  too  low  to  have  won 
nobility,  in  the  reign  of  some  light-affec- 
tioned  king. 

If  ever  there  was  any  truth  in  that,  it 
has  been  worn  out  long  ago  by  friction 
of  its  own  antiquity.  Admiral  Darling 
owns  that  gate,  and  all  the  land  inside  it, 
as  far  as  a  Preventive  man  can  see  with 
liis  spy-glass  upon  the  top  bar  of  it.  And 
this  includes  nearly  all  the  village  of 
Springhaven,  and  the  Hall,  and  the  val- 
ley, and  the  hills  that  make  it.  And  how 
much  more  does  all  this  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  family  when  the  gazer  re- 
flects that  this  is  nothing  but  their  young- 
er tenement  I  For  this  is  only  Spring- 
hav(^i  Hall,  while  Darling  Holt,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  race,  stands  far  inland,  and 
belongs  to  Sir  Francis,  the  Admiral's  eld- 
er brother. 

When  the  tides  were  at  their  spring, 
and  the  year  1802  of  our  era  in  the  same 
condition,  Horatia  Dorotliy  Darling, 
younger  daugliter  of  the  aforesaid  Ad- 


miral, choosing  a  very  quiet  path  among 
thick  shrubs  and  under-wood,  came  all 
alone  to  a  wooden  building,  which  her 
father  called  his  Round-house.  In  the 
war,  which  had  been  patched  over  now, 
but  would  very  soon  break  out  again,  that 
veteran  officer  held  command  of  the  coast 
defense  (westward  of  Nelson's  charge) 
from  Beachy  Head  to  Selsey  Bill.  No 
real  danger  had  existed  then,  and  no  solid 
intent  of  invasion,  but  many  sharp  out- 
looks had  been  set  up,  and  among  them 
was  this  at  Springhaven. 

Here  was  established  under  thatch,  and 
with  sliding  lights  before  it,  the  Admiral's 
favorite  Munich  glass,  mounted  by  an  old 
ship's  carpenter  (who  had  followed  the 
fortunes  of  his  captain)  on  a  stand  which 
would  have  puzzled  anybody  but  the  mak- 
er, with  the  added  security  of  a  lanyard 
from  the  roof.  The  gear,  though  rough, 
was  very  strong  and  solid,  and  afforded 
more  range  and  firmer  rest  to  the  seven- 
feet  tube  and  adjustments  than  a  costly 
mounting  by  a  London  optician  would 
have  been  likely  to  supply.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  look  through  such  a  glass,  so 
clear,  and  full  of  light,  and  firm ;  and  one 
who  could  have  borne  to  be  looked  at 
through  it,  or  examined  even  by  a  mi- 
croscope, came  now  to  enjoy  that  plea- 
sure. 

Miss  Dolly  Darling  could  not  be  happy 
— though  her  chief  point  Avas  to  be  so — 
without  a  little  bit  of  excitement,  though 
it  were  of  her  own  construction.  Her 
imagination,  being  bright  and  tender  and 
lively,  rather  than  powerful,  was  com- 
pelled to  make  its  own  material,  out  of 
very  little  stuff  sometimes.  She  was  al- 
ways longing  for  something  sweet  and 
thrilling  and  romantic,  and  what  chance 
of  finding  it  in  this  dull  place,  even  with 
the  longest  telescope  ?  For  the  war,  with 
all  its  stirring  rumors  and  perpetual  mo- 
tion on  shore  and  sea,  and  access  of  gal- 
lant visitors, was  gone  for  the  moment, and 
dull  peace  was  signed. 

This  evening,  as  yet,  there  seemed  little 
chance  of  anything  to  enliven  her.  The 
village,  in  the  valley  and  up  the  stream, 
was  hidden  by  turns  of  tlie  land  and  trees ; 
her  father's  house  beneath  the  hill  crest 
was  out  of  sight  and  hearing;  not  even  a 
child  was  on  the  beach;  and  the  only 
movement  was  of  wavelets  leisurely  ad- 
vancing toward  the  sea-wall  fringed  with 
tamarisk.  Tlie  only  thing  she  could  hope 
to  see  was  the  happy  return  of  the  fishing- 
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smacks, and  perhaps  the  "  London  trader," 
inasmuch  as  the  fishermen  (now  released 
from  fencible  duty  and  from  French 
alarm)  did  their  best  to  return  on  Satur- 
day night  to  their  moorings,  their  homes, 
the  disposal  of  fish,  and  then  the  deep 
slumber  of  Sunday.  If  the  breeze  should 
enable  them  to  round  the  Head,  and  the 
tide  avail  for  landing,  the  lane  to  the  vil- 
lage, the  beach,  and  even  the  sea  itself 
would  swarm  with  life  and  bustle  and 
flurry  and  incident.  But  Dolly's  desire 
was  for  scenes  more  warlike  and  actors 
more  august  than  these. 

Beauty,  however,  has  an  eye  for  beau- 
ty bej^ond  its  own  looking-glass.  Deeply 
as  Dolly  began  to  feel  the  joy  of  her  own 
loveliness,  she  had  managed  to  learn,  and 
to  feel  as  well,  that  so  far  as  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  beauty  may  compare  with  its 
grace  and  refinement,  she  had  her  own 
match  at  Springhaven.  Quite  a  hard- 
working youth,  of  no  social  position  and 
no  needless  education,  had  such  a  fine 
countenance  and  such  bright  eyes  that 
she  neither  could  bear  to  look  at  him  nor 
forbear  to  think  of  him.  And  she  knew 
that  if  the  fleet  came  home  she  would  see 
him  on  board  of  the  Rosalie. 

Flinging  on  a  shelf  the  small  white 
hat  which  had  scarcely  covered  her  dark 
brown  curls,  she  lifted  and  shored  with 
a  wooden  prop  the  southern  casement  of 
leaded  glass.  This  being  up,  free  range 
was  given  to  the  swinging  telescope  along 
the  beach  to  the  right  and  left,  and  over 
the  open  sea  for  miles,  and  into  the  mea- 
sureless haze  of  air.  She  could  manage 
this  glass  to  the  best  advantage,  through 
her  father's  teaching,  and  could  take  out 
the  slide  and  clean  the  lenses,  and  even 
part  the  object-glass,  and  refix  it  as  well 
as  possible.  She  belonged  to  the  order  of 
the  clever  virgins,  but  scarcely  to  that  of 
the  wise  ones. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WITH  HER  CREW  AND  CARGO. 

Long  after  the  time  of  those  who  write 
and  those  who  read  this  history,  the  name 
of  Zebedee  Tugwell  will  be  flourishing  at 
Springhaven. 

To  achieve  unmerited  honor  is  the  spe- 
cial gift  of  thousands,  but  to  deserve  and 
win  befalls  some  few  in  every  century, 
and  one  of  these  few  was  Zebedee.    To  be 


the  head-man  of  any  other  village,  and 
the  captain  of  its  fishing  fleet,  might 
prove  no  lofty  eminence;  but  to  be  the 
leader  of  Springhaven  was  true  and  ar- 
duous greatness.  From  Selsey  Bill  to  Or- 
fordness,  taking  in  all  the  Cinque  Ports 
and  all  the  port  of  London,  there  was  not 
a  place  that  insisted  on,  and  therefore 
possessed,  all  its  own  rights  so  firmly  as 
this  village  did.  Not  less  than  seven 
stout  fishing-smacks — six  of  them  sloops, 
and  the  seventh  a  dandy — formed  the  ma- 
rine power  of  this  place,  and  behaved  as 
one  multiplied  by  seven.  All  the  bold 
fishermen  held  their  line  from  long-estab- 
lished ancestry,  and  stuck  to  the  stock  of 
their  grandfathers,  and  their  wisdom  and 
freedom  from  prejudice.  Strength  w^as 
condensed  into  clear  law  with  them — as 
sinew  boils  down  into  jelly — and  charac- 
ter carried  out  its  force  as  the  stamp  of 
solid  impress.  What  the  father  had  been, 
the  son  became,  as  the  generation  squared 
itself,  and  the  slates  for  the  children  to  do 
their  copies  were  the  tombstones  of  their 
granddads.  Thus  brave  Etruria  grew, 
and  thus  the  Rome  which  was  not  built 
in  a  day  became  the  flower  of  the  world, 
and  girt  in  unity  of  self  seven  citadels. 

There  was  Roman  blood — of  the  Tenth 
Legion,-  perhaps — in  the  general  vein  of 
Springhaven.  There  was  scarcely  a  man 
who  pretended  to  know  much  outside  of 
his  own  business,  and  there  was  not  a  wo- 
man unable  to  wait  (when  her  breath  was 
quite  gone)  for  sound  reason.  Solidity, 
self-respect,  pure  absence  of  frivolous  hu- 
mor, ennobled  the  race  and  enabled  them 
to  hold  together,  so  that  everybody  not 
born  in  Springhaven  miglit  lament,  but 
never  repair,  his  loss. 

This  people  had  many  ancient  rules  be- 
fitting a  fine  corporation,  and  among 
them  were  the  following:  "Never  do  a 
job  for  a  stranger;  sleep  in  your  own  bed 
when  you  can ;  be  at  home  in-  good  time 
on  a  Saturday ;  never  work  harder  than 
you  need;  throw  your  fisli  away  rather 
than  undersell  it;  answer  no  question, 
but  ask  another;  spend  all  your  money 
am^ng  your  friends;  and  above  all,  never 
let  any  stranger  come  a-nigh  your  proper 
fishing  ground,  nor  land  any  fish  at 
Springhaven." 

These  were  golden  laws,  and  made  a 
snug  and  plump  community.  From  the 
Foreland  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  their  nets 
and  lines  were  sacred,  and  no  other  vil- 
lage could  be  found  so  thriving,  orderly, 
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well-conductecl,  and  almost  well-content- 
ed. For  the  men  were  not  of  rash  enter- 
prise, hot  labor,  or  fervid  ambition;  and 
although  they  counted  things  by  money, 
they  did  not  count  one  another  so.  They 
never  encouraged  a  friend  to  work  so 
hard  as  to  grow  too  wealthy,  and  if  he  did 


these  declare — with  the  rest  of  the  body 
performing  as  chorus  gratis — that  now 
they  are  come  to  a  smaller  affair,  upon 
which  they  intend  to  enjoy  themselves. 
So  that,  while  strenuous  and  quick  of 
movement — whenever  they  could  not  help 
it — and  sometimes  even  brisk  of  mind  (if 
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so,  they  expected  him  to  grow  more  gen- 
erous than  he  liked  to  be.  And  as  soon 
as  he  failed  upon  that  point,  instead  of 
adoring,  they  growled  at  him,  because  ev- 
ery one  of  them  might  have  had  as  full 
a  worsted  stocking  if  his  mind  had  been 
small  enough  to  forget  the  difference  be- 
twixt the  land  and  sea,  the  tide  of  labor 
and  the  time  of  leisure. 

To  these  local  and  tribal  distinctions 
they  ailded  the  lofty  expansion  of  sons  of 
the  sea.  The  habit  of  rising  on  the  surge 
and  falling  into  the  trough  behind  it  en- 
ables a  biped,  as  soon  as  he  lands,  to  take 
things  that  are  fiat  with  indifference. 
His  head  and  legs  have  got  into  a  state  of 
firm  confidence  in  one  another,  and  all 


anybody  strove  to  cheat  them),  these  men 
generally  made  no  griefs  beyond  what 
they  were  born  to. 

Zebedee  Tugwell  was  now  their  chief, 
and  well  deserved  to  be  so.  Every  com- 
munity of  common-sense  demands  to 
have  somebody  over  it,  and  nobody  could 
have  felt  ashamed  to  be  under  Captain 
Tugwell.  He  had  built  with  his  own 
hands,  and  bought — for  no  man's  work  is 
his  own  until  he  has  paid  for  as  well  as 
made  it — the  biggest  and  smartest  of  all 
the  fleet,  that  dandy-rigged  smack,  the 
Rosalie.  He  was  proud  of  her,  as  he  well 
might  be,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
thinking  of  her;  but  even  she  was  scarce- 
ly up  to  the  size  of  his  ideas.     "Stiff  in 
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the  joints,"  he  now  said  daily — "stiff  in 
the  joints  is  my  complaint,  and  I  never 
would  have  believed  it.  But  for  all  that, 
you  shall  see,  my  son,  if  the  Lord  should 
spare  you  long  enough,  whether  I  don't 
beat  her  out  and  out  with  the  craft  as 
have  been  in  my  mind  this  ten  year." 

But  what  man  could  be  built  to  beat 
Zebedee  himself,  in  an  age  like  this,  when 
yachts  and  men  take  the  prize  by  profund- 
ity of  false  keel  ?  Tugwell  yearned  for 
no  hot  speed  in  his  friends,  or  his  house, 
or  his  wife,  or  his  walk,  or  even  his  way 
of  thinking.  He  had  seen  more  harm 
come  from  one  hour's  hurry  than  a  hun- 
dred years  of  care  could  cure,  and  the 
longer  he  lived  the  more  loath  he  grew  to 
disturb  the  air  around  him. 

"Admirable  Nelson, "he  used  to  say — 
for  his  education  had  not  been  so  large 
as  the  parts  allotted  to  receive  it ;  "to  my 
mind  he  is  a  brave  young  man,  with  great 
understanding  of  his  dooties.  But  he 
goetli  too  fast,  without  clearing  of  his 
way.  With  a  man  like  me  'longside  of 
'un,  he'd  have  brought  they  boats  out  of 
Bulong.  See  how  I  brings  my  boats  in, 
most  particular  of  a  Saturday!" 

It  was  Saturday  now,  when  Miss  Dolly 
was  waiting  to  see  this  great  performance, 
of  which  she  considered  herself,  as  the 
daughter  of  an  admiral,  no  mean  critic. 
And  sure  enough,  as  punctual  as  in  a 
well-conducted  scheme  of  war,  and  with 
nice  forecast  of  wind  and  tide,  and  science 
of  the  supper-time,  around  the  westward 
headland  came  the  bold  fleet  of  Spring- 
haven  ! 

Seven  ships  of  the  line — the  fishing  line 
— arranged  in  perfect  order,  with  the 
Rosalie  as  the  flag-ship  leading,  and  three 
upon  either  quarter,  in  the  comfort  and 
leisure  of  the  new-born  peace,  they  spread 
their  sails  with  sunshine.  Even  the  war- 
like Dolly  could  not  help  some  thoughts 
of  peacefulness,  and  a  gentle  tide  of  large 
good-will  submerged  the  rocks  of  glory, 

"Why  should  those  poor  men  all  be 
killed  ?"  she  asked  herself,  as  a  new  thing, 
while  she  made  out,  by  their  faces,  hats, 
fling  of  knee  or  elbow,  patch  upon  breech- 
es, or  sprawl  of  walking  toward  the  at- 
tentive telescope,  pretty  nearly  who  ev- 
erybody of  them  was,  and  whatever  else 
there  was  about  him.  "After  all,  it  is 
very  hard,"  she  said,  "that  they  should 
have  to  lose  their  lives  because  the  coun- 
tries fight  so." 

But  these  jolly  fellows  had  no  idea  of 


losing  their  lives,  or  a  hair  of  their  heads, 
or  anything  more  than  their  appetites, 
after  waging  hot  war  upon  victuals. 
Peace  was  proclaimed,  and  peace  was 
reigning;  and  the  proper  British  feeling 
of  contempt  for  snivelly  Frenchmen, 
which  produces  the  entente  cordiale,  had 
replaced  the  wholesome  dread  of  them. 
Not  that  Springhaven  had  ever  known 
fear,  but  still  it  was  glad  to  leave  off  ter- 
rifying the  enemy.  Lightness  of  heart 
and  good- will  prevailed,  and  every  man's 
sixpence  was  going  to  be  a  shilling. 

In  the  tranquil  afternoon  the  sun  was 
making  it  clear  to  the  coast  of  Albion 
that  he  had  crossed  the  line  once  more, 
and  rediscovered  a  charming  island.  Aft- 
er a  chilly  and  foggy  season,  worse  than 
a  brave  cold  winter,  there  was  joy  in  the 
greeting  the  land  held  out,  and  in  the 
more  versatile  expression  of  the  sea.  And 
not  beneath  the  contempt  of  one  who 
strives  to  get  into  everything,  were  the 
creases  and  patches  of  the  sails  of  smacks, 
and  the  pattern  of  the  resin-wood  they 
called  their  masts,  and  even  the  little 
striped  things  (like  frogs  with  hats  on,  in 
the  distance)  which  had  grown  to  believe 
themselves  the  only  object  the  sun  was 
made  to  shine  upon. 

But  he  shone  upon  the  wide  sea  far  be- 
hind, and  the  broad  stretch  of  land  before 
them,  and  among  their  slowly  gliding 
canvas  scattered  soft  touches  of  wander- 
ing light.  Especially  on  the  spritsail  of 
the  Hosalie,  whereunder  was  sitting,  with 
the  tiller  in  his  hand  and  a  very  long 
pipe  in  his  mouth.  Captain  Zebedee  Tug- 
well.  His  mighty  legs  were  spread  at 
ease,  his  shoulders  solid  against  a  cask, 
his  breast  (like  an  elephant's  back  in 
width,  and  bearing  a  bright  blue  crown 
tattooed)  shone  out  of  the  scarlet  woolsey, 
whose  plaits  were  filled  with  the  golden 
shower  of  a  curly  beard,  untouched  with 
gray.  And  his  face  was  quite  as  worthy 
as  the  substance  leading  up  to  it,  being 
large  and  strengthful  and  slow  to  move, 
though  quick  to  make  others  do  so.  The 
forehead  was  heavy,  and  the  nose  thick- 
set,, the  lower  jaw  backed  up  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  other,  and  the  wide  apart  eyes, 
of  a  bright  steel  blue,  were  as  steadj^  as  a 
brace  of  pole-stars. 

"What  a  wonderful  man!"  fair  Dolly 
thought,  as  the  great  figure,  looking  even 
grander  in  the  glass,  came  rising  upoji  a 
long  slow  wave — "  Avhat  a  wonderful  man 
that  Tugwell  is!    So  firmly  resolved  to- 
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have  his  own  way,  so  thoroughly  daunt- 
less, and  such  a  grand  beard!  Ten  times 
more  like  an  admiral  than  old  Flapfin  or 
my  father  is,  if  he  only  knew  how  to  hold 
his  pipe.  There  is  something  about  him 
so  dignified,  so  calm,  and  so  majestic; 
but,  for  all  that,  I  like  the  young  man 
better.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  take  half 
a  peep  at  him ;  somebody  might  ask  wheth- 
er he  was  there  or  not." 

Being  a  young  and  bashful  maid,  as 
well  as  by  birth  a  lady,  she  had  felt  that 
it  might  be  a  very  nice  thing  to  contem- 
plate sailors  in  the  distance,  abstract  sail- 
ors, old  men  who  pulled  ropes,  or  lounged 
on  the  deck,  if  there  was  one.  But  to 
steal  an  unsuspected  view  at  a  young 
man  very  well  known  to  her,  and  ac- 
knowledged (not  only  by  his  mother  and 
himself,  but  also  by  every  girl  in  the  par- 
ish) as  the  Adonis  of  Springhaven — this 
was  a  very  different  thing,  and  difficult  to 
justify  even  to  one's  self.  The  proper 
plan,  therefore,  was  to  do  it, 
instead  of  waiting  to  consid- 
er it. 

"  How  very  hard  upon  him 
it  does  seem,''  she  whispered  to 
herself,  after  a  good  gaze  at 
him,  ' '  that  he  must  not  even 
dream  of  having  any  hope  of 
me,  because  he  has  not  hap- 
pened to  be  born  a  gentleman! 
But  he  looks  a  thousand  times 
more  like  one  than  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  great  gentlemen  I 
know — or  at  any  rate  he  would 
if  his  mother  didn't  make  his 
clothes." 

For  Zebedee  Tugwell  had  a 
son  called  "Dan,"  as  like  him 
as  a  tender  pea  can  be  like  a 
tough  one;  promising  also  to  ' 
be  tough,  in  course  of  time,  by 
chafing  of  the  world  and  wea- 
tlier.    But  at  present  Dan  Tug- 
well  was  as  tender  to  the  core 
as  a  marrowfat  dallying  till  its 
young  duck  should  be  ready ;  because  Dan 
was  podding  into  his  first  love.    To  the 
sympathetic  telescope  his  heart  was  low, 
and  his  mind  gone  beyond  astronomical 
rang#,  and  his  hands  (instead  of  briskly 
pairing  soles)  hung  asunder,  and  sprawled 
like  a  star-fish. 

"Indeed  he  does  look  sad,"  said  Miss 
Dolly;  "he  is  thinking  of  me,  as  he  al- 
ways does;  but  I  don't  see  how  anybody 
can  blame  me.    But  here  comes  daddy, 


with  dear  old  Flapfin !  I  am  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  either  of  them;  but  perhaps  I 
had  better  run  away." 


CHAPTER  III. 

AND  HER  TRUE  COMMANDER. 

The  nature  of  "  Flapfin"— as  Miss  Dol- 
ly Darling  and  other  young  people  were 
pleased  to  call  him — was  to  make  his  ene- 
mies run  away,  but  his  friends  keep  very 
near  to  him.  He  was  one  of  the  simplest- 
minded  men  that  ever  trod  the  British 
oak.  Whatever  he  thought  he  generally 
said ;  and  whatever  he  said  he  meant  and 
did.  Yet  of  tricks  and  frauds  he  had 
quick  perception,  whenever  they  were 
tried  against  him,  as  well  as  a  marvellous 
power  of  seeing  the  shortest  way  to  ev- 
erything. He  enjoyed  a  little  gentle 
piece  of  vanity,  not  vainglory,  and  he 
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never  could  see  any  justice  in  losing  the 
credit  of  any  of  his  exploits.  Moreover, 
he  was  gifted  with  the  highest  faith  in 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  over  him  (to 
help  him  in  all  his  rigliteous  deeds),  and 
over  his  enemies,  to  destroy  them.  Though 
he  never  insisted  on  any  deep  piety  in  his 
own  behavior,  he  had  a  good  deal  in  his 
heart  when  time  allowed,  and  the  lin- 
stocks were  waiting  the  signal.  His  trust 
was  supreme  in  the  Lord  and  himself; 
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and  lie  loved  to  be  called  ' '  My  Lord  Ad- 
miral." 

And  a  man  of  this  noble  type  deserved 
to  be  met  with  his  own  nobility.  But 
the  English  government,  according  to  its 
lights — which  appear  to  be  everlasting — 
regarded  him  as  the  right  man,  when 
wanted,  but  at  other  times  the  wrong 
one.  They  liked  him  to  do  them  a  very 
good  turn,  but  would  not  let  him  do 
himself  one ;  and  whenever  he  looked  for 
some  fair  chance  of  a  little  snug  prize- 
money,  they  took  him  away  from  the 
likely  places,  and  set  him  to  hard  work 
and  hard  knocks.  But  his  sense  of  duty 
and  love  of  country  enabled  him  to  bear 
it,  with  grumbling. 

"I  don't  care  a  rope's  end,"  he  was 
saying,  with  a  truthfulness  simple  and 
solid  as  beefsteak  is,  "whether  we  have 
peace  or  war;  but  let  us  have  one  or  the 
other  of  them.  I  love  peace — it  is  a  very 
fine  thing — and  I  hate  to  see  poor  fellows 
killed.  All  I  want  is  to  spend  the  rest 
of  my  life  ashore,  and  lay  out  the  garden. 
You  must  come  and  see  what  a  bridge  I 
have  made  to  throw  across  tlie  lish-pond. 
I  can  do  well  enough  with  what  I  have 
got,  as  soon  as  my  farm  begins  to  pay, 


and  I  hope  I  may  never  hear  another 
shotted  cannon ;  but,  my  dear  Lingo,  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  how  much  chance 
there  is  of  that." 

Laudo  mayientem.  Let  us  praise  her 
while  we  have  got  her.  Parson  Twem- 
low  keeps  up  my  Latin,  but  you  have  for- 
gotten all  yours,  my  friend.  I  brought 
you  down  here  to  see  the  fish  come  in,  and 
to  choose  what  you  like  best  for  dinner. 
In  the  days  when  you  were  my  smallest 
youngster,  and  as  proud  as  Punch  to  dine 
with  me,  your  taste  was  the  finest  in  the 
ship,  because  your  stomach  was  the  weak- 
est. How  often  I  thought  that  the  fish 
would  eat  you !  and  but  for  your  wonder- 
ful spirit,  my  friend,  that  must  have  hap- 
pened long  ago.  But  your  nature  was  to 
fight,  and  you  fought  through,  as  you  al- 
ways do.  A  drumstick  for  your  praise  of 
peace!" 

Admiral  Darling,  a  tall,  stout  man  in 
the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  looked  down 
at  his  welcome  and  famous  guest  as  if  he 
knew  a  great  deal  more  of  his  nature  than 
the  owner  did.  And  this  made  that  own- 
er, who  til  ought  very  highly  of  his  own 
perception,  look  up  and  laugh. 

' '  Here  comes  the  fish !"  he  cried.  ' '  Come 


t 

along",  Darling.  Never  lose  a  moment — 
that's  my  rule.  You  can't  get  along  as 
fast  as  I  can.  I'll  go  and  settle  all  the 
business  for  you." 

' '  Why  should  you  be  in  such  a  hurry 
always  ?  You  will  never  come  to  my  age 
if  you  carry  on  so.  You  ought  to  tow  a 
spar  astern.  Thank  God,  they  don't  know 
who  he  is,  and  I'll  take  good  care  not  to 
let  them  know.  If  tliis  is  what  comes  of 
quick  promotion,  I  am  glad  that  I  got  on 
slowl}^.  Well,  he  may  do  as  he  likes  for 
me.    He  always  does — that's  one  thing." 

Stoutly  grumbling  thus,  the  elder  and 
far  heavier  Admiral  descended  the  hill  to 
the  white  gate  slowly,  as  behooved  the 
owner.  And,  by  the  time  he  halted  there, 
the  other  had  been  upon  the  beach  five 
minutes,  and  taken  command  of  the  fish- 
ing fleet. 

"  Starboard  there !  Brail  up  your  gaff ! 
Is  that  the  way  to  take  the  ground  ?  Ease 
helm,  Rosalie.  Smartly,  smartly.  Have 
a  care,  you  lubber  there.  Fenders  out! 
So,  so.  Now  stand  by,  all !  There  are 
two  smart  lads  among  you,  and  no  more. 
All  the  rest  are  no  better  than  a  pack  of 
Crappos.  You  want  six  months  in  a  man- 
of-war's  launch.  This  is  what  comes  of 
peace  already !" 

Tlie  fishermen  stared  at  tliis  extraordi- 
nary man,  who  had  taken  all  the  business 
out  of  Master  Tugwell's  hands;  but  with- 
out thinking  twice  about  it,  all  obeyed 
him  with  a  speed  that  must  have  robbed 
them  of  a  quantity  of  rust.  For  although 
he  was  not  in  uniform,  and  bore  no  sword, 
his  dress  was  conspicuous,  as  he  liked  to 
have  it,  and  his  looks  and  deeds  kept  suit 
with  it.  For  he  wore  a  blue  coat  (very 
badly  made,  with  gilt  buttons  and  lappets 
too  big  for  him),  a  waistcoat  of  dove-color- 
ed silk,  very  long,  coming  over  the  place 
wliere  his  stomach  should  have  been,  and 
white  i)]ush  breeches,  made  while  he  was 
blockading  Boulogne  in  1801,  and  there- 
fore had  scarcely  any  flesh  upon  his  bones. 
Peace  having  fattened  him  a  little,  these 
breeches  liad  tiglitened  upon  him  (as  their 
way  is  with  a  boy  having  six  weeks'  holi- 
day) ;  but  still  they  could  not  make  his 
legs  look  big,  though  they  showed  them 
sharp  aSid  muscular.  Below  them  were 
brisk  little  sinewy  calves  in  white  silk 
hose,  with  a  taper  descent  to  ankles  as  fine 
as  a  lady's,  and  insteps  bright  with  large 
silver  buckles.  Yet  that  which  surpassed 
all  the  beauty  of  the  clothes  was  the  vigor 
of  the  man  inside  them,  who  seemed  to 
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quicken  and  invigorate  the  whole,  even  to 
the  right  sleeve,  doubled  up  from  the  want 
of  any  arm  inside  it.  But  the  loss  of 
the  right  arm,  and  the  right  eye  also, 
seemed  to  be  of  no  account  to  the  former 
owner,  so  hard  did  he  w^ork  with  the  resi- 
due of  his  body,  and  so  much  did  he  ex- 
press with  it. 

His  noble  cocked  hat  was  in  its  leathern 
box  yet,  for  he  was  only  just  come  from 
Merton;  but  the  broad  felt  he  wore  was 
looped  up  in  front,  and  displayed  all  the 
power  of  his  countenance,  or  rather  the 
vigor;  for  power  is  heavy,  and  his  face 
was  light  and  quickness.  Softness  also, 
and  a  melancholy  gift  of  dreaminess  and 
reflection,  enlarged  and  impressed  the  ef- 
fect of  a  gaze  and  a  smile  which  have  con- 
quered history. 

"Why  don't  'ee  speak  up  to  'un,  Cap'en 
Zeb  ?"  cried  young  Harry  Shanks,  of  the 
Peggy,  the  smartest  smack  next  to  the 
Rosalie.  "Whoever  can  'a  be,  to  make 
thee  so  dumb  ?  Doth  'a  know  our  own 
business  afore  our  own  selves  ?  If  'ee  don't 
speak  up  to  'un,  Cap'en  Zeb,  I'll  never 
take  no  more  commands  from  thee." 

"Harry  Shanks,  you  was  always  a 
fool,  and  you  always  will  be,"  Master  Tug- 
well  replied,  with  his  deep  chest  voice, 
which  no  gale  of  wind  could  blow  away. 
"Whether  he  be  wrong  or  right — and  I 
won't  say  but  what  I  might  have  done  it 
better — none  but  a  fool  like  you  would 
dare  to  set  his  squeak  up  against  Admira- 
ble Lord  Nelson." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AND  HER  FAITHFUL  CHAPLAIN. 

"I  AM  not  a  man  of  the  world,  but  a  man 
of  the  Word,"  said  Parson  Twemlow,  the 
Rector  of  Springhaven;  "and  I  shall  not 
feel  that  I  have  done  my  duty  unless  I 
stir  him  up  to-morrow.  His  valor  and 
glory  are  nothing  to  me,  nor  even  his  value 
to  the  country.  He  does  his  duty,  and  I 
shall  do  mine.  It  is  useless  to  talk  to  me, 
Maria;  I  npver  shall  have  such  a  chance 
again." 

"Well,  dear,  you  know  best,"  replied 
Mrs.  Twemlow;  "and  duty  is  always  the 
highest  and  best  and  most  sacred  consid- 
eration. But  you  surely  should  remem- 
ber, for  Eliza's  sake,  that  we  never  shall 
dine  at  the  Hall  again." 

"I  don't  care  a  snap  for  their  dinners, 
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or  the  chance  of  Eb°za  catching-  some 
young"  officer;  and  very  few  come  while 
this  peace  goes  on.  I  won't  shirk  my  duty 
for  any  of  that." 

"Nothing  would  ever  make  you  shirk 
your  duty,  Joshua.  And  I  hope  that  you 
know  me  too  well  to  suppose  that  I  ever 
would  dream  of  suggesting  it.  But  I  do 
want  to  see  you  a  Canon,  and  I  know  that 
he  begins  to  have  influence  in  the  Church, 
and  therefore  the  Church  is  not  at  all  the 
place  to  allude  to  his  private  affairs  in. 
And,  after  all,  what  do  we  know  about 
them  ?  It  does  seem  so  low  to  be  led  away 
by  gossip." 

"Maria,"  said  the  Rector,  severely  sor- 
ry, "  I  must  beg  you  to  leave  me  to  my 
conscience.  I  shall  not  refer  to  his  pri- 
vate affairs.  I  shall  put  leading  truths  in 
a  general  way,  and  let  him  make  the  home 
application." 

"  Put  the  cap  on  if  it  fits.  Very  well: 
you  will  injure  yourself,  and  do  no  one 
any  good.  Lord  Nelson  won't  know  it; 
he  is  too  simple-minded.  But  Admiral 
Darling  will  never  forgive  us  for  insulting 
him  while  he  is  staying  at  the  Hall." 

"Maria!  Well,  I  have  long  given  up 
all  attempts  at  reasoning  with  you.  If 
I  see  a  man  walking  into  a  furnace,  do  I 
insult  him  by  saying  beware  ?" 

"As  I  am  beyond  all  reason,  Joshua, 
it  is  far  above  me  to  understand  that. 
But  if  you  escape  insulting  him,  what  you 
do  is  far  worse,  and  quite  unlike  a  gentle- 
man. You  heap  a  whole  pile  of  insults 
upon  your  own  brother  clergymen." 

"  I  do  not  at  all  understand  you,  Maria: 
you  fly  off  in  such  a  way  from  one  thing 
to  another !" 

' '  Not  at  all.  Anybody  who  is  not  above 
paying  attention  must  understand  me. 
When  he  is  at  Merton  he  goes  to  church, 
and  his  Rector  is  bound  to  look  after  him. 
When  he  is  at  sea,  he  has  his  Chaplain, 
who  preaches  whenever  the  weather  per- 
mits, and  dare  not  neglect  his  duties.  But 
the  strongest  point  of  all  is  this — his  very 
own  father  and  brother  are  clergymen, 
and  bound  to  do  their  best  for  him.  All 
these  you  insult,  and  in  so  many  words 
condemn  for  neglecting  their  duty,  be- 
cause you  are  unable  to  resist  the  pleasure 
of  a  stray  shot  at  a  celebrated  man  when 
he  comes  down  here  for  hospitality." 

"  My  dear,  you  have  put  the  matter  in 
a  new  light,"  said  the  Rev.  Joshua  Twem- 
low;  "  I  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  cast  a  slur  upon  any  brother  cler- 


gyman. But  it  is  a  sad  denial  to  me,  be- 
cause I  had  put  it  so  neatly,  and  a  line  of 
Latin  at  the  end  of  it." 

"Never  mind,  dear.  That  will  do  for 
some  one  else  who  deserves  it,  and  has  got 
no  influence.  And  if  you  could  only  put 
instead  of  it  one  of  your  beautifully  turned 
expressions  about  our  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  noble  defender  of  our  country — " 

' '  No,  no,  Maria !"  said  her  husband,  with 
a  smile;  "be  content  without  pushing 
your  victory  further  than  Nelson  himself 
would  push  it.  It  may  be  my  duty  to 
spare  him,  but  I  will  not  fall  down  and 
worship  him." 

Joshua  Twemlow,  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
was  not  very  likely  to  worship  anybody, 
nor  even  to  admire,  without  due  cause 
shown.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  learn- 
ed man,  any  more  than  he  made  any  oth- 
er pretense  w^hich  he  could  not  justify. 
But  he  loved  a  bit  of  Latin,  whenever  he 
could  find  anybody  to  share  it  with  him, 
and  even  in  lack  of  intelligent  partners 
he  indulged  sometimes  in  that  utterance. 
This  was  a  grievance  to  the  Squire  of  the 
parish,  because  he  was  expected  to  enjoy 
at  ear-shot  that  which  had  passed  out  of 
the  other  ear  in  boyhood,  with  a  painful 
echo  behind  it.  But  the  Admiral  had  his 
revenge  by  passing  the  Rector's  bits  of 
Latin  on — when  he  could  remember  them 
— to  some  one  entitled  to  an  explanation, 
which  he,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  vouch- 
safed. This  is  one  of  the  many  benefits 
of  a  classical  education. 

But  what  are  such  little  tags,  compared 
with  the  pit]]  and  marrow  of  the  man  him- 
self ?  Parson  Twemlow  was  no  prig,  no 
pedant,  and  no  popinjay,  but  a  sensible, 
upright,  honorable  man,  whose  chief  de- 
fect was  a  quick  temper.  In  parish  af- 
fairs he  loved  to  show  his  independence 
of  the  Hall,  and  having  a  stronger  will 
than  Admiral  Darling,  he  mostly  conquer 
ed  him.  But  he  knew  very  well  how  far 
to  go,  and  never  pressed  the  supremacy 
of  the  Church  beyond  endurance. 

His  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  Carnes  of 
Carne  Castle,  some  few  miles  to  the  west- 
ward, encouraged  him  strongly  in  hold- 
ing his  own  when  the  Admiral  strove  to 
override  him.  That  was  her  manner  of 
putting  the  case;  while  Admiral  Darling 
would  rather  hav^e  a  score  of  nightmares 
than  override  any  one.  But  the  Carnes 
were  a  falling  as  much  as  the  Darlings 
were  a  rising  family,  and  offense  comes 
down  the  hill  like  stones  dislodged  by  the 
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upward  traveller.  Mrs.  Tvvemlow  knew 
nothing  she  disliked  so  much  as  any  form 
of  haughtiness;  it  was  so  small,  so  petty, 
so  opposed  to  all  true  Christianity.  And 
this  made  her  think  that  the  Darlings 
were  always  endeavoring  to  patronize  her 
— a  thing  she  would  much  rather  die  than 
put  up  with. 

This  excellent  couple  had  allowed,  how- 
ever, their  only  son  Erie,  a  very  fine 
young  man,  to  give  his  heart  entirely  to 
Faith  Darling,  the  Admiral's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  to  win  hers  to  an  equal  extent ; 
and  instead  of  displaying  any  haughtiness, 
her  father  liad  simply  said:  "Let  them 
wait  two  years ;  they  are  both  very  young, 
and  may  change  their  minds.  If  they 
keep  of  the  same  mind  for  two  years,  they 
are  welcome  to  one  another." 

For  a  kinder-hearted  man  than  Admi- 
ral Darling  never  saw  the  sun.  There 
was  nothing  about  him  wonderful  in  the 
way  of  genius,  heroism, large-mindedness, 
or  unselfishness.  But  people  liked  him 
much  better  than  if  he  combined  all  those 
vast  rarities;  because  he  was  lively,  ge- 
nial, simple,  easily  moved  to  wrath  or 
grief,  free-lianded,  a  little  fond,  perhaps, 
of  quiet  and  confidential  brag,  and  very 
fond  of  gossip. 

"I  tell  you,"  he  said  to  Lord  Nelson 
now,  as  they  walked  down  the  hill  to  the 
church  together  that  lovely  Sunday 
morning,  ' '  you  will  not  have  seen  a  finer 
sight  than  our  fishermen  in  church — I 
dare  say  never.  Of  course  tliey  don't  all 
go.  Nobody  could  expect  it.  But  as 
many  as  a  reasonable  man  could  desire 
come  there,  because  they  know  I  like  it. 
Twemlow  thinks  that  they  come  to  please 
him;  but  he  finds  a  mighty  difference  in 
his  congregation  when  I  and  my  daugh- 
ters are  out  of  the  parish.  But  if  he  goes 
away,  there  they  are  all  the  same,  or  per- 
haps even  more,  to  get  a  change  from  him. 
That  will  show  which  of  us  they  care 
about  pleasing." 

"  And  they  are  quite  right.  I  hate  the 
levelling  system,"  the  hero  of  the  Nile  re- 
plied. "A  man  should  go  to  church  to 
please  his  landlord,  not  to  please  the  par- 
son. Is  the  Chaplain  to  settle  how  many 
come  t)b  prayers  ?" 

"That  is  the  right  way  to  look  at  the 
thing,"  said  the  larger-bodied  Admiral; 
"and  I  only  wish  Twemlow  could  have 
heard  you.  I  asked  him  to  dine  witli  us 
yesterday,  as  you  know,  because  you 
would  liave  done  liim  so  much  good; 


but  he  sent  some  trumpery  excuse,  al- 
though his  wife  was  asked  to  come  with 
him.  She  stopped  him,  no  doubt;  to  look 
big,  I  dare  say ;  as  if  they  could  dine  with 
a  Lord  Nelson  every  day !" 

"They  can  do  that  every  day,  when 
they  dine  with  a  man  who  has  done  his 
duty.  But  where  is  my  pretty  godchild 
Dolly  ?  Horatia  seems  too  long  for  you. 
What  a  long  name  they  gave  me !  It  may 
have  done  very  well  for  my  granduncle. 
But,  my  dear  Lingo,  look  sharp  for  your 
Dolly.  She  has  no  mother,  nor  even  a 
duenna — she  has  turned  her  ofp,  she  said 
yesterday.  Your  daughter  Faith  is  an 
angel,  but  Dolly — " 

"My  Dolly  is  a  little  devil,  I  suppose! 
You  always  found  out  everything.  What 
have  you  found  my  Dolly  at  ?  Perliaps 
she  got  it  at  her  baptism."  A  word 
against  his  pet  child  was  steel  upon  flint 
to  Admiral  Darling. 

"I  am  not  concerned  with  your  opin- 
ion," Lord  Nelson  answered,  loftily. 
"But  Horatia  Dorothy  Darling  is  my 
godchild  by  baptism,  and  you  will  find 
her  down  in  my  will  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  if  she  behaves  well,  and  if  it 
should  please  the  Lord  to  send  me  some 
of  the  prize-money  I  deserve." 

This  was  announced  in  such  a  manner, 
with  the  future  testator's  useful  eye  bear- 
ing brightly  on  his  comrade,  and  his 
cocked  hat  lifted  as  he  spoke  of  the  great 
Awarder  of  prizes,  that  no  one  able  to 
smile  could  help  a  friendly  and  simple 
smile  at  him.  So  Admiral  Darling  for- 
got his  wrath,  which  never  had  long 
memory,  and  scorning  even  to  look  round 
for  Dolly,  in  whom  he  felt  such  confi- 
dence, took  the  mighty  warrior  by  the 
good  arm  and  led  him  toward  the  peace- 
ful bells. 

"Hurry;  we  shall  be  late,"  he  said. 
"You  remember  when  we  called  you 
'Hurry,'  because  of  being  always  fore- 
most? But  they  know  better  than  to 
stop  the  bells  till  they  see  me  in  the 
church  porch.  Twemlow  wanted  to  up- 
set that,  for  the  parsons  want  to  upset  ev- 
erything. And  I  said :  '  Very  well ;  then  I 
shall  square  it  by  locking  the  gate  from 
your  shrubbery.  That  will  give  me  five 
minutes  to  come  down  the  hill.'  For  my 
grandfather  put  up  that  gate,  you  must 
know,  and  of  course  the  key  belongs  to 
me.  It  saves  Twemlow  a  cable's-length 
every  time,  and  the  parsons  go  to  church 
so  often  now,  he  would  have  to  make  at 
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least  another  knot  a  month.  So  the  bells 
go  on  as  they  used  to  do.  How  many 
bells  do  you  make  it,  Mr.  Nelson  ?" 

"Eight  bells,  sir,"  Lord  Nelson  replied, 
saluting  like  the  middy  in  charge  of  the 
watch.  And  at  this  little  turn  they  both 
laughed,  and  went  on,  with  memory  of 
ancient  days,  to  church. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OPINION,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 

The  fine  young  parsons  of  the  present 
generation  are  too  fond  of  asking  us  why 
we  come  to  church,  and  assigning  fifty 
reasons  out  of  their  own  heads,  not  one  of 
which  is  to  our  credit  or  theirs;  whereas 
their  proper  business  is  to  cure  the  fish 
they  have  caught,  instead  of  asking  how 
they  caught  them.  Mr.  Twemlow  had 
sense  enough  for  this,  and  treated  the 
largest  congregation  he  had  ever  preach- 
ed to  as  if  they  were  come  for  the  good  of 
their  souls,  and  sliould  have  it,  in  spite 
of  Lord  Nelson.  But,  alas!  their  bodies 
fared  not  so  well,  and  scarcely  a  man  got 
his  Sunday  dinner  according  to  his  lik- 
ing. Never  a  woman  would  stay  by  the 
fire  for  the  sake  of  a  ten-pound  leg  of 
mutton,  and  the  baker  put  his  shutters  up 
at  half  x^ast  ten  against  every  veal  i^ie 
and  every  loin  of  pork.  Because  in  the 
churcli  there  would  be  seen  this  day  (as 
the  servants  at  the  Hall  told  every  one) 
the  man  whom  no  Englishman  could  be- 
hold without  pride,  and  no  Frenchman 
with  it — the  victor  of  the  Nile,  and  of 
Copenhagen,  and  countless  other  con- 
flicts. Knowing  that  he  would  be  stared 
at  well,  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
the  x^eople  who  saw  him  were  so  proud 
of  the  sight  that  they  would  talk  of  it 
now  if  they  were  alive. 

But  those  who  were  not  there  would 
exhibit  more  confidence  than  conscience 
by  describing  every  item  of  his  raiment, 
which  verily  even  of  those  who  beheld  it 
none  could  do  well,  except  a  tailor  or  a 
woman.  Enough  that  he  shone  in  the 
light  of  the  sun  (which  came  through  a 
windowful  of  bull's-eyes  upon  him,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  stars  by  daylight), 
but  the  glint  of  his  jewels  and  glow  of 
his  gold  diverted  no  eye  from  the  calm, 
sad  face  which  in  the  day  of  battle  could 
outflasli  them  all.  That  sensitive,  mild, 
complaisant    face    (hum])le,    and  even 


homely  now,  with  scathe  and  scald  and 
the  lines  of  middle  age)  presented  itself 
as  a  great  surprise  to  the  many  who  came 
to  gaze  at  it.  With  its  child-like  sim- 
plicity and  latent  fire,  it  was  rather  the 
face  of  a  dreamer  and  poet  than  of  a  war- 
rior and  hero. 

Mrs.  Cheeseman,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Cheese- 
man,  who  kept  the  main  shop  in  the  vil- 
lage, put  this  conclusion  into  better  Eng- 
lish, when  Mrs.  Shanks  (Harry's  mother) 
came  on  Monday  to  buy  a  rasher  and  com- 
pare opinions. 

"'If  I  could  have  fetched  it  to  my 
mind,"  she  said,  "that  Squire  Darling 
were  a  tarradiddle,  and  all  his  wenches 
liars — which  some  of  them  be,  and  no 
mistake — and  if  I  could  refuse  my  own 
eyes  about  gold-lace,  and  crown  jewels, 
and  arms  oft',  happier  would  I  sleep  in  my 
bed,  ma'am,  every  night  the  Lord  seeth 
good  for  it.  I  would  sooner  have  found 
hoppers  in  the  best  ham  in  the  shop  than 
have  gone  to  churcli  so  to  delude  myself. 
But  there!  that  Cheeseman  would  make 
me  do  it.  I  did  believe  as  we  had  some- 
body fit  to  do  battle  for  us  against  Boney, 
and  I  laughed  about  all  they  invasion 
and  scares.  But  now — why,  'a  can't  say 
bo  to  a  goose!  If  'a  was  to  come  and 
stand  this  moment  where  you  be  a-stand- 
ing,  and  say,  'Mrs.  Cheeseman,  I  want  a 
fine  rasher,' not  a  bit  of  gristle  would  I 
trim  out,  nor  put  it  up  in  paper  for  him, 
as  I  do  for  you,  ma'am. 

And  Widow  Shanks  quite  agreed  with 
her. 

' '  Never  can  I  tell  you  what  my  feel- 
ings was,  when  I  seed  him  a-standing  by 
the  monument,  ma'am.  But  I  said  to 
myself — '  why,  my  poor  John,  as  is  now 
in  heaven,  poor  fellow,  Avould  'a  took  you 
up  with  one  hand,  my  lord,  stars  and  gar- 
ters and  crowns  and  all,  and  put  you  into 
his  sow-west  pocket.'  And  so  he  could 
have  done,  Mrs.  Cheeseman." 

But  the  opinion  of  the  men  was  difi:'er- 
ent,  because  they  knew  a  bee  from  a  bull's 
foot. 

"He  may  not  be  so  very  big,"  they 
said,  "nor  so  outrageous  thunderin',  as 
the  missus  looked  out  for  from  what  she 
have  read.  They  always  goes  by  their 
own  opinions,  and  wrong  a  score  of  times 
out  of  twent}'.  But  any  one  with  a  fork 
to  his  leg  can  see  the  sort  of  stulf  he  is 
made  of.  He  'tended  his  duty  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  he  wouldn't  look 
after  tlie  women  ;  but  he  kept  his  live  eye 
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upon  every  young  chap  as  were  fit  for  a 
man-of-war's-man — Dan  Tugwell  especial, 
and  young"  Harry  Shanks.  You  see  if  he 
don't  have  both  of  they  afore  ever  the 
war  comes  on  again  !" 

Conscious  of  filling  the  public  eye, 
with  the  privilege  of  being  upon  private 
view,  Lord  Nelson  had  faced  the  position 
without  flinching,  and  dravv^n  all  the  fire 
of  the  enemy.  After  that  he  began  to 
make  reprisals,  according  to  his  manner, 
taking  no  trouble  to  regard  the  women — 
which  debarred  them  from  thinking  much 
of  him — but  settling  with  a  steady  gaze  at 
each  sea-faring  man,  whethe^he  was  made 
of  good  stufl:'  or  of  pie-crust.  And  to  the 
credit  of  the  place  it  must  be  said  that  he 
found  very  little  of  that  soft  material,  but 
plenty  of  good  stuff,  slow,  perhaps,  and 
heavy,  but  needing  only  such  a  soul  as 
his  to  rouse  it. 

"What  a  fine  set  of  fellows  you  have 
in  your  village!"  he  said  to  Miss  Darling 
after  dinner,  as  she  sat  at  the  head  of  her 
father's  table,  for  the  Admiral  had  long 
been  a  widower.  "The  finest  I  have 
seen  on  the  south  coast  anywhere.  And 
they  look  as  if  they  had  been  under  some 
training.  I  suppose  your  father  had  most 
of  them  in  the  Fencibles,  last  summer?" 

"Not  one  of  them,"  Faith  answered, 
with  a  sweet  smile  of  pride.  "  They  have 
their  own  opinions,  and  nothing  will  dis- 
turb them.  Nobody  could  get  them  to 
believe  for  a  moment  that  there  was  any 
danger  of  invasion.  And  they  carried 
on  all  their  fishing  business  almost  as 
calmly  as  they  do  now.  For  that,  of 
course,  they  may  thank  you,  Lord  Nel- 
son ;  but  they  have  not  the  smallest  sense 
of  the  obligation." 

"I  am  used  to  that,  as  your  father 
knows;  but  more  among  the  noble  than 
the  simple.  For  the  best  thing  I  ever 
did  I  got  no  i^raise,  or  at  any  rate  very 
little.  As  to  the  Boulogne  afi^air.  Spring- 
haven  was  quite  right.  There  was  never 
much  danger  of  invasion.  I  only  wish 
the  villains  would  have  tried  it.  Horatia, 
would  you  like  to  see  your  godfather  at 
work  ?  I  hope  not.  Young  ladies  sliould 
be  pea^ful." 

"Then  I  am  not  peaceful  at  all,"  cried 
Dolly,  who  was  sitting  by  the  maimed 
side  of  her  "Flapfin,"as  her  young  bro- 
ther Johnny  had  nicknamed  him.  "Why, 
if  there  was  always  peace,  what  on  earth 
would  any  but  very  low  people  find  to 
do  ?    There  could  scarcely  be  an  admiral, 


or  a  general,  or  even  a  captain,  or — well, 
a  boy  to  beat  the  drums." 

"  But  no  drum  would  want  to  be  beat- 
en, Horatia,"  her  elder  sister  Faith  re- 
plied, with  the  superior  mind  of  twenty- 
one;  "and  the  admirals  and  the  generals 
would  have  to  be — " 

"Doctors,  or  clergymen,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  or  perhaps  even  worse — nas- 
ty lawyers."  Then  Dolly  (whose  name 
was  "  Horatia"  only  in  presence  of  her 
great  godfather)  blushed,  as  befitted  the 
age  of  seven  teen,  at  her  daring,  and  look- 
ed at  her  father. 

"That  last  cut  was  meant  for  me," 
Frank  Darling,  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
explained  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table.  "Your  lordship,  though  so  well 
known  to  us,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
know  or  remember  all  the  little  x^articu- 
lars  of  our  race.  We  are  four,  as  you 
know;  and  the  elder  two  are  peaceful, 
while  the  younger  pair  are  warlike.  And 
I  am  to  be  the  'nasty  lawyer,'  called  to 
the  bar  in  the  fullness  of  time — which 
means  after  dining  sufficiently — to  the 
great  disgust  of  your  little  godchild, 
whose  desire  from  her  babyhood  has  been 
to  get  me  shot." 

""Little,  indeed!  What  a  word  to  use 
about  me !  You  told  a  great  story.  But 
now  you'll  make  it  true." 

"To  wit — as  we  say  at  Lincoln's  Inn — 
she  has  not  longed  always  for  my  death 
in  battle,  but  henceforth  will  do  so;  but  I 
never  shall  afford  her  that  gratification. 
I  shall  keep  out  of  danger  as  zealously  as 
your  lordship  rushes  into  it." 

"Franky  going  on,  I  suppose,  with 
some  of  his  usual  nonsense,"  Admiral 
Darling,  who  was  rather  deaf,  called  out 
from  the  bottom  of  the  table.  "Nobody 
pays  much  attention  to  him,  because  he 
does  not  mean  a  word  of  it.  He  belongs 
to  the  peace — peace — peace-at-any-price 
lot.  But  when  a  man  wanted  to  rob  him 
last  winter,  he  knocked  him  down,  and 
took  him  by  the  throat,  and  very  nearly 
killed  him." 

"That's  the  only  game  to  play,"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Nelson,  who  had  been  look- 
ing at  Frank  Darling  with  undisguised 
disgust.  "My  young  friend,  you  are  not 
such  a  fool  after  all.  And  why  should 
you  try  to  be  one  ?" 

"My brother,"  said  the  sweet-tempered 
Faith,  "  never  tries  to  be  a  fool.  Lord  Nel- 
son; he  only  tries  to  be  a  poet." 

This  made  people  laugh;  and  Nelson, 
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feeling  that  he  had  been  rude  to  a  youth 
Avho  could  not  fairly  answer  him,  jumped 
from  his  chair  Avitli  the  lightness  of  a  boy, 
and  Avent  round  to  Frank  Darling,  with 
his  thin  figure  leanmg  forward,  and  his 
gray  unpowdered  hair  tossed  about,  and 
upon  his  wrinkled  face  that  smile  which 
none  could  ever  resist,  because  it  was  so 
warm  and  yet  so  sad. 

''Shake  hands,  my  dear  young  friend," 
he  cried,  "though  I  can  not  offer  the  right 
one.  I  was  wrong  to  call  you  a  fool  be- 
cause you  don't  look  at  things  as  I  do. 
Poets  are  almost  as  good  as  sailors,  and 
a  great  deal  better  than  soldiers.    I  have 


felt  a  gift  that  way  myself,  and  turned 
out  some  very  tidy  lines.  But  I  believe 
the}^  were  mainly  about  myself,  and  I 
never  had  time  to  go  on  with  them." 

Such  little  touches  of  simplicity  and 
kindness,  from  a  man  who  never  knew 
the  fear  of  men,  helped  largely  to  produce 
that  love  of  Nelson  which  England  felt, 
and  will  always  feel. 

"My  lord,"  replied  the  young  man, 
bending  low — for  he  was  half  a  cubit 
higher  than  the  mighty  captain — "it  is 
good  for  the  world  that  you  have  no  right 
arm,  when  you  disarm  it  so  with  your 
left  one."  • 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FULLY  twenty  years  before  the  great  St. 
Gothard  tunnel  was  made  or  thought 
of,  w^hen  Andermatt  was  still  the  favorite 
resting-place  of  travellers  passing  from 
Switzerland  into  Italy,  and  vice  versa^  a 
group  of  half  a  dozen  persons  sat  round 
the  table  d'hote  of  the  principal  hotel 
there,  eating  their  rather  meagre  dinner. 
For  it  was  early  in  June,  and  the  stream  of 
regular  tourists  had  not  yet  begun  to  flow. 

Not  at  any  season  do  travellers  pause 
long  here,  the  valley  of  Uri  being  consid- 
ered by  pleasure-seekers  in  general  a  rath- 
er dull  x^lace.  Perhaps ;  and  yet  it  has  its 
charms.  It  is  a  high  level  plateau,  sol- 
emn and  still,  in  the  heart  of  the  Alps. 
Through  it  comes  jDouring  down  the  wild 
river  Reuss,  and  up  from  it  climb  three 
desolate  mountain  roads,  leading  to  three 
well-known  passes — the  St.  Gothard,  the 
Furca,  and  the  Oberalp. 

The  valley  itself  is  smooth  and  green, 
though  too  high  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  to  be  very  fertile.  Little  corn  is  grown 
there,  and  the  trees  are  few  and  small; 
but  the  pasturage  during  the  brief  sum- 
mer—  only  three  months  —  is  abundant, 
and  extending  far  up  the  mountain-sides. 
Every  yard  of  available  land  is  cultivated, 
and  the  ground  is  "parse?ne"  (to  use  a 
French  word  for  which  there  is  no  Eng- 
lish equivalent)  with  that  mass  of  wild 
flowers  which  makes  Switzerland  in  June 
a  i)erfect  garden  wherever  you  turn  youi- 
eyes. 


But  these  and  all  other  beauties  of  the 
place  were  invisible  to  the  travellers,  for  a 
dense  white  mist  had  suddenly  come  down 
and  blotted  out  everything. 

"To-day  would  have  been  worse  even 
than  yesterday  for  those  young  fellows  to 
have  crossed  the  St.  Gothard  from  Italy, 
as  they  told  me  they  did,"  said  one  of  the 
three  quiet  English-speaking  guests  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  looking  across  at  the 
three  voluble  Italians  at  the  foot  of  it. 

' '  Scarcely  more  detestable  weather  than 
when  we  crossed,  doctor.  My  wife  has 
taken  all  these  five  days  to  get  over  it, 
and  is  hardly  well  yet." 

"Oh  yes,  dear,"  said  the  lady — tile  only 
lady  at  table — small  and  ordinary  in  ap- 
pearance, but  with  a  soft  voice  and  sweet 
eyes,  which  continually  sought  her  hus 
band's.  He  was  tall,  thin,  and  serious:  in 
fact,  had  taken  the  head  of  the  table  and 
said  grace  in  unmistakable  clerical  fasli 
ion.  He  looked  the  very  picture  of  an 
English  clergyman,  and  she  of  a  clergy- 
man's wife.  One  seemed  about  forty,  tiu 
other  fifty,  years  old. 

The  third  traveller,  addressed  as  "doc- 
tor," was  not  English,  though  he  spokr 
0ur  language  with  a  far  better  pronuncia 
tion  than  most  of  us  do.  But  he  spoke  ii 
with  a  slight  nasal  twang,  said  to  be  in 
evitable,  in  consequence  of  climate,  with 
our  transatlantic  cousins.  Also  he  had  a 
gaunt,  lean,  dried-up  appearance;  but  his 
long  bony  limbs  were  agile  and  strong, 
and  his  brown  face  was  both  shrewd  and 
kindly,  full  of  humor,  yet  at  the  same 
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time  full  of  tenderness,  with  no  small 
amount  of  capacity  as  well. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Trevena,  I  guess  we  liad 
the  devil's  own  weather  (beg-g-ing-  your 
pardon)  that  day  we  crossed  from  Italy. 
When  the  snows  begin  to  melt,  the  Pass 
is  worse  and  more  dangerous  than  in  the 
middle  of  winter.  And  in  addition  we 
had  that  soaking  rain.  I  am  sure  I  was 
drenched  to  the  skin  for  - eight  mortal 
hours.  Medically  speaking,  I  wonder  any 
one  of  us,  especially  the  women,  came 
through  the  journey  alive.  But  you  say 
you're  all  right  now,  ma'am  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Ti'evena,  smil- 
ing. She  seemed  a  person  so  accustomed 
to  be  "not  strong"  that  she  preferred  to 
smile  at  illness,  and  make  as  light  of  it  as 
possible.  "I  only  hope  the  other  two 
women — the  only  women  who  were  in  the 
sledges  besides  myself — came  off  as  easily. 
I  suppose  they  went  on  at  once,  for  I  have 
not  seen  them  in  the  hotel  since.  Have 
you,  Dr.  Franklin  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  many  words. 

"Are  they  here  still,  do  you  know  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered  again,  with  still 
greater  abrux^tness  and  brevity. 

"I  wish  I  had  known  it,  and  I  would 
have  inquired  how  they  were.  I  felt  so 
sorry  for  the  lady — she  was  certainly  a 
lady,  though  she  was  shabbily  dressed, 
and  so  muffled  up  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  see  her  face.  The  old  mulatto  wo- 
man, who  seemed  her  maid,  was  very  anx- 
ious over  her.  They  had  not  half  wraps 
enough,  yet  when  I  offered  her  a  rug  she 
refused  it  with  a  mere  shake  of  the  head. 
She  couldn't  be  English,  or,  hearing  me 
speak,  she  would  surely  have  spoken." 

"  No— not  English." 

"  What  was  she,  then  ?    German  ?" 

"American.  My  dear  lady,  you  will 
not  find  two  mouthfuls  on  that  poulet. 
It  looks  more  like  an  overgrown  sparrow ; 
really  the  food  here  is  abominable." 

"No  w^onder,"  said  the  clergyman, 
mildly.  "I  believe  they  have  to  carry 
up  nearly  everything  from  the  valleys  be- 
low— several  thousand  feet.  Nothing  will 
gi'ow  here,  not  even  tlie  chickens.  W^hat 
a  pla(*e  Andermatt  must  be  to  live  at  in 
winter!" 

"Yet  they  do  live  here.  Madame  told 
me  to-day,  so  far  as  I  could  understand 
her  English — I  wish  I  spoke  better  French, 
Austin  I — that  they  keep  the  hotel  open  all 
winter.    Her  elder  children  go  to  school 


at  Lucerne,  but  the  two  little  boys  learn 
from  the  pasteur  here.  They  go  to  him 
every  day  in  a  sledge,  drawn  by  Juno,  the 
huge  St.  Bernard  who  is  always  lying  at 
the  hotel  door." 

"  Listen  to  her!"  said  the  grave  clergy- 
man, turning  upon  the  little  sweet-faced 
woman  an  affectionate  look.  "  I  do  be- 
lieve if  my  wife  were  dropped  down  in 
the  wilds  of  Africa,  within  three  days  she 
would  have  made  friends  with  all  the 
blackamoors,  big  and  little — especially  the 
little  ones — have  found  out  all  their  af- 
fairs, and  been  made  the  confidante  of  all 
their  sorrows." 

"In  the  language  of  signs — as  now," 
laughed  Mrs.  Trevena. 

"Never  mind,  ma'am;  you  manage 
somehow.  Madame's  poor  little  boy  with 
the  broken  leg  and  his  German  bonne  look 
out  for  your  daily  visit  with  great  excite- 
ment. I  guess  they'll  miss  you  when  you 
go  away." 

"And  I  shall  miss  Andermatt.  I  like 
the  place;  it  is  so  quiet,  so  utterly  out  of 
the  Avorld.  And  the  hotel  people  are  so 
simple  and  good.  I  seem  to  know  all 
about  everybody." 

"Do  you,  ma'am  ?"  said  the  doctor,  with 
a  sharp,  questioning  look,  which  fell  harm- 
less on  the  innocent  face;  then,  appar- 
ently satisfied,  he  added,  "How  valuable 
your  wife  must  be  in  your  parish  at  home, 
Mr.  Trevena!" 

"  Invaluable — except  that  it  is  so  small 
a  parish.  But  we  hope  for  a  better  living 
by-and-by.  We  have  been  hoping  all  our 
lives,"  added  he,  with  a  slight  sigh. 

"But  we  do  sometimes  get  what  we 
hope  for,  Austin,"  said  his  wife.  "You 
can  not  think.  Dr.  Franklin,  how  he  has 
enjoyed  his  three  months'  chaplaincy  at 
the  Italian  lakes — such  a  lovely  spring! 
and  we  are  going  back  to  a  second  spring, 
or  rather  summer,  in  England.  We  live 
in  the  country — in  Cornwall." 

' '  A  region  which,  very  likely.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin never  heard  of;  but  we  think  a  great 
deal  of  it,  being  both  of  us  Cornish  born," 
said  Mr.  Trevena.  He  was  a  little  slow  in 
speech  and  formal  in  manner,  this  old- 
fashioned  English  gentleman;  and  the 
quick,  keen,  energetic  American  regarded 
him  with  the  interest  of  a  student  of  hu- 
man nature  who  had  discovered  a  new 
phase  thereof.  They  Avere  very  dilferent, 
but  both  being  rarely  honest  and  good 
men,  they  had  fallen  into  a  sort  of  liking, 
and  during  the  six  d<iys  they  had  been 
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weather-bound  at  Andermatt  had  become 
tolerably  intimate. 

Their  not  too  luxurious  meal  over,  the 
three  English-speaking-  inmates  of  the  ho- 
tel still  sat  on  at  the  table  dliote,  compar- 
atively silent — at  least  when  contrasted 
with  the  voluble  young*  Italians  below. 

"What  can  they  be  talking  about,  so 
fast  and  furious,  almost  as  if  they  were 
going  to  fight  ?"  said  Mrs.  Trevena,  some- 
what amused,  while  her  husband  looked 
annoyed,  as  a  Briton  often  does  at  any- 
thing foreign  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand. But  the  more  cosmopolite  Amer- 
ican only  laughed.  He  had  travelled 
through  many  lands  on  both  sides  the 
ocean ;  he  spoke  at  least  three  Continent- 
al tongues,  and  had  been  a  great  help  in 
that  and  other  ways  to  the  English  par- 
son, who  knew  no  modern  language  but 
his  own. 

"Why  can  not  people  converse  without 
gesticulating  like  savages,  and  looking  as 
if  they  were  about  to  tear  one  another  to 
pieces  ?"  observed  he,  in  some  irritation. 

"Not  at  all,"  laughed  the  Kentuckian. 
"They  are  the  best  of  friends.  Two  of 
them  belong  to  the  Teatro  at  Milan,  sent 
in  pursuit  of  a  singer  there,  who  has 
broken  her  engagement,  and  gone  off,  it 
is  supposed,  to  London  or  Paris  in  search 
of  a  better  one.  They  don't  think  her 
flight  implies  anything  worse  than  love 
of  money;  they  say  the  signora  had  no 
lovers — only  a  husband,  and  perhaps  a 
bad  one.'' 

' '  Poor  lady !"  said  Mrs.  Trevena.  ' '  But 
if  she  were  a  real  lady  she  would  never  be 
an  opera-singer.  What  a  dreadful  life  it 
must  be  I" 

The  doctor  laughed  in  his  dry  way — he 
was  more  of  a  laughing  than  a  weeping 
philosopher,  and  of  practical  rather  than 
sentimental  mind  —  then  looked  at  his 
watch.  "Excuse  me;  I  have  a  visit  to 
'pay  this  evening." 

"Is  it  to  Madame's  little  boy  with  the 
broken  leg  ?  Then  I  will  go  first,  just  for 
a  minute,  and  leave  some  pictures  to 
amuse  him,  poor  little  patient  soul !" 

"That  is  just  like  my  wife,"  said  Mr. 
Trevena,  looking  after  her  with  a  smile 
that  ended  in  a  sigh. 

"Mrs.  Trevena  seems  uncommonly  fond 
of  children.  Perhaps  she  has  left  some 
behind  her  at  home  ?  I'm  a  family  man 
myself,  and  after  two  years  in  Europe  I 
sha'n't  be  sorry  to  see  those  ten  little 
shavers  of  mine  in  Kentucky." 


"Ten,  have  you  ?  We  have  none.  We 
had  one,  but  it  only  lived  a  few  hours. 
My  wife  has  never  quite  got  over  the  dis- 
appointment, and  it  was  to  give  her  a  to- 
tal change  for  mind  and  body  that  I  ac- 
cepted the  chaplaincy  abroad.  We  have 
only  been  married  three  years,  though  we 
waited  for  fifteen,"  added  the  good  man, 
with  the  faintest  shade  of  a  blush  on  his 
calm,  middle-aged  face.  "  I  was  a  fellow 
of  my  college,  and  at  last  I  got  a  college 
living — rather  a  poor  one.  But  we  are 
very  happy,  my  wife  and  I.  We  shall  at 
least  end  our  days  together." 

"  Phew !"  said  the  American,  repressing 
a  low  whistle,  while  his  kindly  eyes  took 
a  curiously  soft  expression  as  they  rested 
on  his  companion.  He  had  a  fairly  hap- 
py life  himself,  and  his  "ten  little  shavers" 
were  obviously  very  dear  to  him.  ' '  She's, 
a  good  woman,  your  wife,"  continued  he, 
bluntly.  "  So  is  mine.  I'd  lay  you  a  dol- 
lar against  ten  cents  you'll  not  find  suck 
a  mother  anywhere  as  Mrs.  Fi'anklin.  I 
wish  all  women  were  like  our  two,  sir." 

"I  hope  many  women  are,"  answered 
the  mild  clergyman,  adding,  anxiously, 
"  Do  not  speak  to  Mrs.  Trevena  of  what  I 
told  you— her  lost  child.  It  is  a  sore  place 
in  her  heart  still ;  never  likely  to  be  healed. 
But  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  be  con- 
tent, and  we  are  content.  God  knows  best. " 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"I  am  sure  so,  and  I  am  a  much  older 
man  than  you.  Isn't  it  strange,"  contin- 
ued the  clergyman,  laying  liis  hand  kind- 
ly on  the  doctor's  arm,  "that  you  and  I 
should  have  talked  of  this  and  many  other 
things — we  who  never  met  before,  and  in 
all  probability  shall  never  meet  again  ?" 

"Perhaps  for  that  very  reason;  I  have 
often  found  it  so.  People  tell  me  things 
that  they  wouldii't  tell  their  most  intimate 
friends.  You  have  no  idea  the  odd  secrets 
and  odd  people  that  I  have  come  across 
during  my  life.  By  Jove!  what  a  bother 
it  is  sometimes!  But  I  beg  your  pardon; 
I  was  thinking  of  sometliing  else — some- 
thing not  too  agreeable.  And  now  I  must 
go  to  my  patient,  who  is  not,  as  your  wife 
imagined,  the  little  broken  -  legged  boy. 
However,  in  our  profession  we  learn  one 
good  thing — to  hold  our  tongues.  Good- 
night, sir." 

"  Good-night,  doctor.  You'll  drive  up 
to  Hospenthal  with  us,  as  my  wife  wishes, 
if  it  is  a  fine  day  to-morrow,  and  your  pa- 
tient can  spare  you  ?" 

"Oh   yes— yes.     She—"     Here  Dr. 
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Franklin  set  his  lips  together  and  clinched 
his  fist,  as  if  to  beat  himself  for  nearly  let- 
ting a  cat  jump  out  of  the  bag.  ' '  Certain- 
ly— certainly.  Good-evening." 

He  left  the  room  by  one  door  just  as 
Mrs.  Trevena  entered  by  another.  Her 
husband  greeted  her  with  a  smile — tlie 
welcoming  smile  of  those  who  have  been 
necessary  to  one  another  for  years,  who 
never  weary  of  each  other's  company,  be- 
cause it  scarcely  is  company — the  two  hav- 
ing so  grown  together  in  all  their  tastes 
and  habits  that  they  feel  like  one.  If  the 
little  life  that  had  come,  and  then 
"unto  stillness  passed  again, 
And  left  a  blank,  unknown  before," 

had  been  a  loss  to  them,  it  had  undoubt- 
edly but 

"  made  them  love  the  more." 
That  is,  if  more  were  possible.  But  the 
more  or  the  less  with  regard  to  love  is 
a  question  that  chiefly  troubles  younger 
folk.  The  old  accept  it — only  too  thank- 
fully— and  cease  to  investigate  it  or  to 
weigh  and  measure  it  any  more  than  their 
daily  sunshine  or  the  air  they  breathe. 

"The  mist  has  lifted,  Austin,  and  there 
is  promise  of  a  good  sunset — as  much  as 
the  mountains  will  let  us  see  of  it ;  and 
a  full  moon  will  soon  be  creeping  over 
those  white  peaks  opposite.  Hark ! — there 
are  the  bells  of  the  cattle  coming  home. 
Are  you  ready  for  a  walk,  dear  ?" 

"Quite  ready,  Susannah." 

"Shall  we  go  to  the  Devil's  Bridge — or 
up  toward  Hospenthal  ?  No,  for  we  shall 
be  driving  that  way  to-morrow.  I  should 
like  to  get  as  far  up  as  the  Hospice,  and 
be  close  under  the  eternal  snows  once 
again — see  them  in  sunshine  and  calm, 
instead  of  such  a  deluge  of  rain  as  the  day 
we  crossed  from  Airolo." 

"I  wonder  it  did  not  give  you  your 
death  of  cold,  my  poor  wife." 

"Those  other  two  women,  the  old  and 
the  young  one,  were  worse  off  than  I,  for 
they  had  nobody  to  take  care  of  them" — 
and  she  patted  softly  her  husband's 
shoulder.  "I  felt  so  sorry  for  them!  I 
have  often  thought  of  them  since." 

"You  think  of  everybody,  Susannah — 
except  yourself.  Come  along,  and  as  we 
go  yon  can  tell  me  what  you  think  about 
one  thing — our  getting  back  as  fast  as  we 
can  to  England." 

"Very  well,  dear." 

Somehow,  though  she  was  mild-faced, 
quiet,  and  small,  and  he  was  big  and  hale 
— even  young-looking  for  his  years— it 


was  evident  the  good  clergyman  leaned 
upon  his  wife  not  a  little.  And  there  was 
that  in  Mrs.  Trevena's  sweet  composure 
which  implied,  not  thd  perpetual  acquies- 
cence, feeble  and  flaccid,  which  some  men 
think  would  be  so  delightful  to  have— 
until  they  get  it — but  an  amount  of  dor- 
mant force  invaluable  in  the  mistress  of  a 
household.  She  is  no  "perfect  woman" 
who  is  not  at  the  same  time 

"nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command" ; 

and  gentle  as  Mrs.  Trevena  looked,  a  keen 
observer  could  detect  in  her  firm  little 
mouth  and  quiet  silent  ways  indications 
of  strength  and  decision  which  doubtless 
would  prove  the  greatest  possible  blessing 
to  the  Reverend  Austin.  Not  that  "the 
gray  mare  was  the  better  horse,"  for  he 
looked — and  was — the  most  excellent  of 
men  and  clergymen ;  but  it  was  in  many 
things  the  more  useful  horse,  which  fact 
often  makes  a  pair  run  all  the  safer  to- 
gether. Austin  Trevena,  a  student  and  a 
bookworm  all  his  days,  would  have  been 
practically  "nowhere"  in  the  busy  world 
but  for  his  wife,  who  loved  him  perhaps 
all  the  dearer  for  his  very  weaknesses. 
His  strength,  which  lay  in  his  brains,  and 
in  a  moral  nature  of  such  high  chivalric 
honor  that  he  would  have  gone  to  the 
stake  without  a  murmur  or  a  doubt,  she 
more  than  loved,  she  worshipped.  It  had 
cost  her  some  pangs  and  a  good  many  long 
lonely  years,  but  she  worshipped  it  still. 

Enough,  however,  of  these  two,  w4io  had 
been  such  a  deep  interest  to  Dr.  Franklin, 
in  his  capacity  of  student  of  human  nature, 
that  he  had  staid  on  at  Andermatt  chiefly 
because  they  staid.  Also  for  another  rea- 
son, which,  with  the  reticence  due  to  his 
profession,  he  did  not  name.  When  they 
met  him  going  out,  and  asked  him  to  ac- 
company them  in  their  evening  saunter 
to  the  Devil's  Bridge,  he  shook  his  head. 

"I've  got  a  Devil's  Bridge  of  my  own 
to  cross,  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  knew  how 
to  manage  it,"  said  he.  "  Good-evening. 
I'll  see  you  at  breakfast  to-morrow." 

"And  go  with  us  up  to  the  Hospice  ?" 

"  If  I  can.    All  revoir.''^ 

"  He  looks  anxious  and  troubled  about 
something,"  observed  Mrs.  Trevena,  when 
the  placid  pair  went  on  their  way,  stop- 
ping sometimes  to  watch  the  twilight  col- 
ors on  the  mountains,  and  listen  to  the 
tinkle  of  the  cattle  bells,  as,  one  after  the 
other,  whole  herds  of  the  lovely  little 
Swiss  cows  crept  musically  home. 
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"I  suspect,  my  dear,  tliat,  like  another 
person  I  know,  the  good  doctor  often 
troubles  himself  with  the  troubles  of  oth- 
er people.  He  told  me  he  had  a  patient 
here — not  your  little  sick  boy — x^c>ssibly 
some  case  of  serious  illness." 

' '  I  never  heard  of  any,  and  I  think  I 
should  have  heard.  Madame  and  I  have 
grown  to  be  very  good  friends." 

"But  Madame  is  a  shrewd  woman,  who 
probably  knows  how  to  keep  her  own 
counsel,  and  not  drive  away  her  very  few 
customers  by  rumors  of  sickness  or  death 
in  the  house." 

"  Death  in  the  house  ?  You  don't  tiiink 
that,  Austin  ?   If  I  could  be  of  any  use—" 

"You. are  of  most  use  to  me,  Susannah, 
by  not  wearing  yourself  out  over  other 
folk;  so  don't  put  on  that  poor  little  anx- 
ious face,  but  let  us  enjoy  our  walk.  We, 
thank  Heaven!  have  nobody  but  our  two 
selves  to  be  anxious  over." 

"No,"  answered  his  wife,  softly.  But 
whether  she  thanked  Heai^en — Heaven 
only  knew.  It  was  one  of  those  uncon- 
scious stabs  which  even  the  dearest  some- 
times give;  and  which  Heaven  only  can 
heal. 

So  they  strolled  on,  sometimes  talking, 
sometimes  silent,  in  that  hapx^y  compan- 
ionship— just  "one  and  one"  —  without 
need  of  "a  shadowy  third,"  which  is  the 
solace  of  many  childless  couples,  and 
which,  so  long  as  it  steers  clear  of  that 
fatal  dual  selfishness  which  is  the  bane  of 
conjugal  life,  is  a  most  enviable  and  de- 
sirable thing. 

They  saw  the  sun  set,  the  moon  rise — 
at  least  by  reflection ;  for  the  actual  sunset 
and  moon  rise  were  of  course  invisible 
behind  the  mountains  ;  and  then  they 
Avatched  the  stars  come  out  like  jewels  in 
the  great  blue  arch  which,  seemed  to  rest 
on  the  high  peaks  of  the  St.  Gothard 
range,  white  with  eternal  snow.  When 
they  returned,  night  had  already  fallen : 
a  glimmering  light  at  Hospentlial,  and 
another  which  burned  steadily  on  till 
morning  in  the  Andermatt  Hotel  below, 
alone  testified  to  the  presence  of  any  hu- 
man existence  in  the  silent  valley. 

Next  day,  at  the  table  dliote  breakfast, 
the  English  and  American  travellers  alone 
remained ;  the  Italians  had  vanished.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.Trevena  looked  placid  and  whole- 
some— as  usual — in.  mind  and  body;  but 
Dr.  Franklin  seemed  tired  and  worried,  or, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "seedy,"  as  if  he  had 
been  up  all  night — wliich  he  owned  he  had. 


"But  why  V  asked  Mrs.  Trevena,  and 
then  drew  back  and  blushed  for  the  in- 
trusive question. 

"Work,  my  dear  lady— a  doctor's  work 
never  ends.  But  now  I  mean  to  take  a 
few  hours'  play.  What  time  shall  we 
start  ?  We  can  drive  up  as  far  as  the  eter- 
nal snow  and  down  again  before  dark  ?" 

"Easily." 

"  All  right,  then.  I'm  your  man.  Off 
we  go.    I'll  halve  the  carriage  with  you." 

' '  Certainly  not ;  we  shall  be  glad  of 
your  company,"  said  the  English  clergy- 
man, with  stately  dignity,  and  despite  his 
wife's  rather  pathetic  look,  which  con- 
vinced the  honest,  warm-hearted  Ameri- 
can that  "halving  the  carriage"  was  a 
matter  of  importance  to  them,  Mr.  Tre- 
vena held  to  his  pointy  and  Dr.  Franklin 
was  obliged  to  yield. 

They  started.  It  was  one  of  those  gor- 
geous days — all  blueness  and  whiteness, 
and  flooded  with  dazzling,  cloudless  sun- 
shine—  which  in  Switzerland  come  as 
such  a  strange  contrast  to  the  days  of 
mist  and  storm.  The  three  friends,  so 
lately  strangers,  found  themselves  ascend- 
ing cheerily  the  mountain,  past  the  tiny 
village  of  Hospentlial  and  the  glacier  of 
St.  Anna,  crossing  the  wild  river  Reuss, 
which  came  pouring  down  the  desolate 
valley,  and  watching  how  the  vegeta- 
tion, at  first  bright  as  the  colors  of  a  ka- 
leidoscope with  masses  of  lovely  un- 
known flowers,  gradually  dwindled, 
ceased,  until  the  gray  of  the  huge  bowl- 
ders, the  intense  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  mountain  slopes 
were  the  only  colors  left.  The  road  be- 
came steeper  and  steeper,  and  occasional- 
ly was  fenced  on  either  side  by  huge  walls 
of  unmelted,  and  apparently  never  to  be 
melted,  snow. 

"You  had  better  put  on  your  blue  veil, 
Mrs.  Trevena,  and  here  is  a  pair  of  blue 
spectacles  for  your  husband:  I  wouldn't 
sacrifice  my  ej^es  for  the  grandest  snow- 
landscape  in  the  world.  Nor  my  meals. 
But  I  see  you  have  provided  against 
mountain  hunger.  Is  that  another  fine 
fati^—sparrow  ?" 

She  laughed,  as  people  do  whose  hearts 
are  full;  then  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes: 
' '  How  beautiful  all  is !  My  whole  life 
through  I  have  longed  to  come  here,  and 
now  I  am  here — we  are  here  together, 
Austin.    We  should  be  very  thankful." 

"I  think  we  are,  Susannah,"  the  cler- 
gyman said,  in  his  grave  tender  way. 
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And  then  the  two  men — so  very  different 
outside,  and  yet  with  a  certain  sympa- 
tlietic  union  at  lieart — sat  down  on  either 
side  the  little  woman,  on  what  they  call- 
ed a  "comfortable"  stone,  just  below  the 
shining  wall  of  snow,  forty  feet  high, 
which  reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun  so  as 
to  be  oppressively  warm. 

"  Isn't  it  curious,  Mrs.  Trevena,  thoug-h 
we  sit  under  a  wall  of  snow;  we  are  almost 
'baked  aliv^e'  ? — as  my  little  monkeys  in 
Kentucky  would  say."  And  stretching 
out  his  hand,  he  washed  down  the  leg  of 
chicken  with  a  mouthful  of  snow,  declar- 
ins"  it  was  "  not  bad  drink  after  all," 

"Does  this  huge  white  wall  never 
melt  ?" 

"Never  entirely,  ma'am"  (his  invaria- 
ble "ma'am"  and  "sir"  were  so  anti- 
English).  "We  are  just  on  the  verge  of 
the  snow-line — x^erpetual  snow.  And  yet, 
just  look  at  that  patch  of  blue  gentian — 
isn't  it  lovely  ?  Are  you  a  botanist,  Mr. 
Trevena  ?" 

"Oh  no,  but  my  wife  is.  At  least  slie 
has  what  I  call  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  almost  every  flower  that  grows. 
She  knows  their  separate  faces  as  well  as 
those  of  the  babies  of  our  parish — which 
seem  to  me  all  alike." 

"Not  a  bit  alike,  when  you  are  a  wo- 
man, and  love  them,"  said  the  wife,  smil- 
ing. 

"  You  seem  very  fond  of  children,  Mrs. 
Trevena." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  quietly — so  quiet- 
ly that  the  good  doctor,  feeling  as  if  he 
could  have  bitten  his  tongue  off  for  the 
remark,  rose  and  proposed  a  saunter  a  lit- 
tle higher  up  the  mountain. 

"Decidedly.  And  my  Avife  can  rest 
here.  She  never  minds  being  alone.  I 
tell  her  it  is  because  she  finds  her  own 
company  so  pleasant;  and  no  wonder  1" 
added  he,  with  affectionate  courtesy. 

"She's  a  trump,"  said  the  American, 
rough,  candid,  and  kindly,  as  they  walked 
away. 

When  tliey  were  out  of  siglit  and  hear- 
ing of  Mrs.  Trevena,  he  suddenly  stopped, 
and  stuck  his  stick  violently  into  a  fast- 
melting  mass  of  snow. 

"ft's  no  use,  sir;  I  can't  stand  it  any 
longer.    I  must  tell  somebody." 

"Tell  what  ?"  said  the  placid  clergj^man, 
very  much  surprised. 

"  Something  which  I  have  been  expect- 
ing your  wife  would  find  out  every  day, 
but  slie  has  not  done  so.   Madame  has  kept 


the  secret  well.  I  have  often  wished  I 
could  tell  it  to  Mrs.  Trevena,  who  has  such 
capital  common-sense  and  right  feeling — 
womanly  feeling.  Some  women  seem  as 
if  they  had  none  at  all;  the  fashionable 
life,  or  the  public  life — Lord  knows  which, 
for  I  don't! — has  taken  all  ordinary  flesh 
and  blood  out  of  them.  It  does  some- 
times." 

Mr.  Trevena  listened  to  this  tirade  with 
a  perplexity  which  his  politeness  vainly 
tried  to  hide.  "  If  there  is  anything  you 
would  like  to  confide  in  me  —  anything 
wherein  I  could  be  of  use — according  to 
my  sacred  profession — " 

"Mine  has  its  sacredness  too,  if  people 
only  knew  it.  Many  a  troublesome  secret 
have  I  kept;  but  this  one — I  can't  keep  it 
— I  won't  keep  it;  for,  in  a  sense,  it's  like 
conniving  at  a  murder.  The  massacre  of 
the  innocents,  I  call  it — and  so  I  told  the 
woman." 

"What  woman?"  asked  Mr.  Trevena, 
now  thoroughly  aroused  and  uneasy — so 
uneasy  that  he  looked  instinctively  back 
at  the  little  dark. figure  sitting  motionless 
under  the  snow  wall,  his  wife,  with  whom 
he  was  accustomed  tolialve  all  his  anxieties. 

"No;  don't  tell  her  —  not  till  we  get 
back  to  the  hotel.  You  may  then;  for, 
after  all,  she  will  understand  it  better  than 
you,  or  than  any  man  among  us  all." 

And  then  he  detailed  how  his  mysteri- 
ous patient,  on  whose  account  he  had  lin- 
gered these  five  days  at  Andermatt,  was  a 
lady — the  lady  with  the  mulatto  servant 
who  had  crossed  the  St.  Gothard  the  same 
day  as  themselves,  and  that  very  night 
had  suddenly  given  birth  to  a  child,  with 
no  help  except  the  old  woman,  and  no 
preparation  for  her  infant  except  a  few 
clothes  borrowed  from  the  kind  landlady 
of  the  hotel,  who,  at  the  mother's  urgent 
entreaty,  had  kept  the  event  a  secret  from 
everybody. 

"But  she, insisted  on  fetching  me,  as  I 
spoke  their  language — both  the  black  and 
the  Avhite  woman  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
American  born.  I  told  them  in  good  plain 
English  that  they  w^ere  both  fools,  or  worse, 
to  have  attempted  such  a  journey.  It  was 
a  miracle  that  the  mother  and  child  sur- 
vived— the  child  nearly  was  dead — and 
when  I  told  her  it  lived,  her  first  word  was 
that  she  was  '  very  sorry.'  A  mother  in- 
deed !  A  brute !  No  —  any  brute  beast 
would  have  been  more  of  a  mother.'' 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  Mr.  Trevena, with 
a  faint,  old-bachelor-like  blush — "  perhaps 
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she  had  some  very  strong  reason  for  wish- 
ing it  dead." 

"Illegitimacy,  you  mean  ?"  interrupted 
the  point-blank  doctor.  "No;  I  believe 
not.  She  had  a  wedding  ring  on  her  fin- 
ger, and  in  her  delirium  she  talked  of  '  my 
goose  of  a  husband,'  and  '  my  horrid  little 
brats  at  home.'  Therefore  I  conclude  she 
has  both  a  home  and  a  husband.  Though 
why  she  should  have  gone  wandering 
about  the  world  in  this  insane  manner  is 
more  than  I  can  tell.  Both  she  and  her 
servant  are  absolutely  silent." 

"About  how  old  is  she  ?" 

"Just  under  forty,  I  should  say.  Very 
handsome  still — in  a  sort  of  way.  Has 
had  four  children,  but  declares  she  '  hated 
every  one  of  them  the  minute  they  were 
born.'  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  wo- 
man ?" 

Mr.  Trevena  shook  his  head  helplessly. 
"Well,  my  dear  doctor,  what  can  I  do? 
Would  you  like  me,  in  my  clerical  capa- 
city, to  pay  her  a  visit  ?" 

"Bless  my  life!  no.  She  would  laugh 
you  to  scorn ;  she  laughs  at  everything  se- 
rious, except  when  she  gets  into  her  tra- 
gedy fits,  when  she  rants  for  all  the  world 
like  a  play-actor — or  actress." 

"Perhaps  she  is  an  actress." 

' '  May  be ;  I  never  thought  of  that.  But 
I  have  not  thought  much  about  her,  except 
as  a  case,  '  till  to-day.  It  was  hard  work 
to  keep  her  alive  at  all — or  the  baby  either 
— for  she  refused  to  suckle  it.  She  said 
she  wanted  it  to  die ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  a  blessed  old  Nanny-goat  of  Madame's, 
she'd  have  had  her  wish  by  this  time.  Now 
I  think  he'll  do,  for  he  is  quite  healthy; 
and  such  a  fine,  fat  little  fellow.  Many  a 
one  of  your  childless  English  dukes — your 
'  noble  families'  that  dwindle  down  to  no- 
thing and  die  out — would  give  his  eyes  for 
such  a  son  and  heir," 

"A  strange  story,"  said  Mr.  Trevena, 
thoughtfully.  "May  I  tell  my  wife? 
She  would  be  so  much  interested." 

"Yes;  and  ask  her  to  advise  me:  a  wo- 
man— that  is,  a  sensible  woman — often 
leaps  by  instinct  to  the  right,  when  a  man 
with  his  long-headed  wisdom  goes  swith- 
ering  to  and  fro  till  he  finds  himself 
quite  at  sea,  as  I  own  I  am.  That  horri- 
ble creature  !  What  do  you  think  she 
asked  of  me  last  night  ? — To  take  away 
her  child  and  leave  it  at  the  nearest  found- 
ling hospital,  or  by  the  road-side,  if  I  chose, 
for  some  charitable  soul  to  pick  it  up! 
She  doesn't  care  what  becomes  of  it,  so 


that  she  gets  rid  of  it.  She  would  sell  it, 
she  declares,  for  she  Avants  money  badly, 
only  a  baby  is  a  drug  in  the  market— a 
commodity  no  one  cares  to  buy." 

"What  a  wretch! — oh  dear!  oh  dear!" 
murmured  the  horrified  and  perplexed 
clergyman.     "  Surely  she  must  be  mad." 

"Not  at  all;  she  is  as  sane  as  I  am,  a 
capable,  clever,  healthy  woman.  She 
must  have  a  constitution  of  iron  to  have 
struggled  through  these  few  days ;  and  she 
is  doing  very  well  now.  She  talks  of  con- 
tinuing her  journey  immediately." 

"Where  to  ?    Has  she  no  friends  ?" 

"None,  she  declares,  except  her  '  fool  of 
a  husband,'  whom  she  left  six  months  a^ro, 
and  has  scarcely  heard  of  since.  She  re- 
fuses to  give  her  name  or  address.  So 
what  can  I  do  ?  She  is  my  country-wo- 
man, and,  after  all,  a  woman,  or  I  would  do 
nothing  at  all.  She  expects  me  to  give 
her  an  answer  to-night." 

"About  what  ?" 

"About  the  foundling  hospital.  There 
are  such  in  Switzerland,  I  know;  but  I 
can't  present  myself  there  with  an  un- 
known new-born  baby  in  my  arms — a  de- 
cent father  of  a  family  like  me.  And  if  I 
leave  the  child  with  its  mother,  very  like- 
ly she'll  murder  it,  or  neglect  it  till  it  dies, 
which  is  as  bad  as  murder." 

"But  there  is  the  mulatto  woman;  she 
may  have  a  heart  in  her  bosom  if  the  mo- 
ther has  none." 

' '  My  dear  sir,  had  you  lived  as  long  as 
I  have  in  our  Southern  States  you  would 
know  that  our  niggers  have  big  hearts, 
but  mighty  little  heads,  and  no  consciences 
to  speak  of.  If  that  woman  told  her  serv- 
ant, who  is  a  paid  slave,  to  lie  down  and 
be  walked  upon,  she'd  do  it;  and  if  she 
bade  her  throw  the  child  on  the  back  of 
the  fire,  she'll  do  it  also.  I'm  only  too 
glad  she  hasn't  done  it  already,  when  it 
began  to  cry — it  has  cried  incessantly 
ever  since  it  was  born,  and  no  Avonder." 

"Poor  little  soul!"  said  Mr.  Trevena, 
roused  into  unwonted  interest.  He  had 
lived  so  long  the  life  of  a  bachelor  and  a 
bookworm  that  he  rarely  troubled  Iiini- 
self  rmuch  about  external  things — human 
things — but  left  all  that  to  his  wife.  "I 
think  we  had  better  tell  Mrs.  Trevena :  she 
Avill  be  sure  to  know  what  you  ought  to  do. " 

"Yes;  but  not  yet.  Don't  spoil  her 
pleasure.  Look !  I  am  sure  she  is  enjoy- 
ing herself." 

"My  wife  has  the  faculty  of  enjoying 
everything." 
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And  indeed  it  seemed  so,  tliougli  just 
now  her  en joymen t  was  no  wonder.  Few 
could  liave  seen  unmoved  those  great 
fields  of  snow,  rising  upward  into  gigantic 
23eaks,  white  as  no  fuller  on  earth  could 
whiten  them — like  the  robes  of  the  right- 
eous described  in  Revelations.  The  whole 
scene,  in  its  silence, grandeur,  and  dazzling 
brightness,  was  liker  heaven  than  earth. 
One's  petty  mortal  life,  with  its  trivial 
cares  and  foolish  joys,  sank,  dwarfed  into 
nothingness,  before  the  majesty  of  those 
everlasting  hills  covered  with  x^ei'petual 
snow.  It  was  the  nearest  image  we  can 
imagine,  in  this  poor  changing  earth,  of 
that  Eternity  from  whence  we  came  and 
into  which  we  go. 

She  sat  gazing  Avith  an  expression  full 
of  peace,  though  the  traces  of  tears  were 
on  her  cheeks,  so  rapt  that  she  never  no- 
ticed the  approach  of  the  two  men. 

"Look  at  her !"  said  the  American,  with 
honest  admiration  written  on  his  shrewd 
brown  face,  "By  George!  how  pretty 
she  must  have  been  when  she  was  young !" 

"  She  is  pretty  now — at  least  to  me,"  re- 
plied the  Englishman,  with  dignity.  ' '  My 
dear  Susannah,  are  you  rested  ?  Is  it  not 
time  we  were  going  home  V 

"  '  Going  to  hum,'  as  we  say — or  as  you 
English  say  that  we  say — often  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing,"  observed  Dr.  Franklin,  try- 
ing hard  to  recover  his  equanimity  and 
good-humor, 

' '  Which  means  going  to  our  hotel ;  not 
a  bad  substitute  for  home.  Madame  is 
very  kind.  But  oh !  Austin,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  again  really  '  at  home !'  We 
must  try  to  move  on  to-morrow.  So 
adieu — forever,  most  likely — you  beauti- 
ful San  Gottardo!" 

Smiling  she  rose,  collected  the  frag- 
ments of  lunch — ''They  will  do  for  those 
little  lads  who  were  selling  edelweiss  and 
alpenrosen  bej^ond  Hospenthal"  —  and 
joined  her  companions  in  the  carriage. 

Both  Mr.  Trevena  and  Dr.  Franklin  were 
very  silent  on  the  homeward  road;  but 
Mrs.  Trevena  talked  and  smiled  rather 
more  than  usual  to  make  up  for  it.  And 
they  acquiesced  in,  or  at  any  rate  did  not 
oppose,  her  plan  of  going  down  the  next 
day  to*Fluelen,  and  thence  on  to  Lucerne. 

"So  this  will  be  our  last  night  in  the 
Urseren  Thai ;  for,  if  you  go  back  to  Amer- 
ica, as  you  intend,  doctor,  we  are  none  of 
us  ever  likely  to  be  at  Andermatt  again." 

"  I  earnestly  ho])e  I  never  may  be,"  said 
Dr.  Franklin,  as,  reaching  the  hotel,  he 


looked  at  his  watch.  "Half  an  hour  past 
my  time.  Well,  it  doesn't  matter — only 
— what  a  hullabaloo  she'll  make!  You'll 
remember,  sir?  And  I'll  see  you  again 
at  the  table  d%6te — after  you  have  told 
your  wife." 

"Told  me  what?" 

' '  You  needn't  be  alarmed,  ma'am.  Take 
a  quiet  evening  walk — lucky,  comfortable 
couple  that  you  are ! — and  your  husband 
will  explain  it.  Bless  us — what  a  sunset ! 
Why  did  Heaven  make  the  outside  world 
so  beautiful,  and  the  people  in  it  so — 
But  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Trevena.  Not 
all  people — not  all." 

He  took  off  his  hat  to  her  with  rough 
respect,  and  disappeared  toward  a  small 
dependance,  only  used  when  the  hotel  was 
full,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

Up  that  road,  shortly  afterward,  the 
English  couple  might  have  been  seen 
strolling,  arm  in  arm,  sometimes  even 
hand  in  hand,  for  those  long-divided  years 
had  made  them  almost  child-like  in  their 
wedded  happiness  now.  They  cast  a 
glance  at  the  dependance  as  they  passed, 
but  nothing  was  visible;  so  they  slowly 
disappeared  along  the  level  road  toward 
that  wonderful  Devil's  Bridge,  the  chief 
sight  of  Andermatt,  whence  they  did  not 
return  till  the  table  dliote  dinner  had  al- 
ready begun. 

It  was  a  long  walk,  and  a  momentous 
one — perhaps  the  most  momentous  they 
had  ever  taken  in  all  their  placid  lives. 
When  he  met  them  at  the  dinner  table. 
Dr.  Franklin  was  quite  sure  Mr.  Trevena 
had  told  his  wife  everything.  She  was 
very  silent — even  for  her;  she  ate  little; 
and  between  the  many  courses  by  which 
Swiss  hotels  so  cleverly  contrive  to  make 
a  palatable  something-  out  of  almost  no- 
thing, she  fell  into  long  reveries.  Still, 
there  was  a  new  brightness — a  pleasure 
amounting  to  rapture — in  her  eyes,  which 
made  her  look  quite  young,  and  fairly 
startled  the  good  doctor. 

Dinner  over,  she  drew  him  aside.  ' '  My 
husband  has  given  me  your  message.  I 
hardly  know  what  to  advise.  But,  first, 
may  I  go  and  see  that  poor  woman  ?" 

"  'Poor'  woman  indeed!  and  you  want 
to  go  and  see  her?  I  knew  it! — just  like 
you  !  But,  my  dear  madam,  you  can't. 
She  is  madder — or  badder — than  ever. 
All  her  talk  is  how  to  get  rid  of  the  child. 
My  impression  is,  if  you  went  to  see  her, 
she  would  shut  the  door  in  your  face." 

"Try,  nevertheless.    I  might  do  some- 
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thing — say  sometliing.  We  are  both  wo- 
men, and" — with  a  quiver  of  the  lips — "  mo- 
thers—at least  I  have  been  a  mother.  Per- 
haps, poor  thing  !  her  head  is  alittle  wrong." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  unless  we  adopt  the 
theory,  which  some  of  my  profession  have 
started,  that  all  badness  is  madness — a 
very  comfortable  doctrine,  and  then  no- 
body need  be  punished  for  anything. 
But,  ma'am,  if  there  is  a  thing  true  in  this 
world  it  is  that  text,  '  Be  sure  your  sin 
will  find  you  out.'  As  I  told  her  only  to- 
night, you  can't  go  against  Nature  but 
Nature  will  have  her  revenge  some  day. 
However,  that's  no  afPair  of  mine." 

"  Perhaps  not;  yet  let  us  try.  Go  and 
ask  her  if  she  will  see  me." 

"Very  well,  ma'am." 

During  his  absence  Mrs.  Trevena  sat 
alone — at  least  practically  so,  for  her  hus- 
band, according  to  old  habit,  had  taken  a 
book  out  of  his  pocket  and  become  ab- 
sorbed therein.  Susannah,  who  did  not 
read  very  much,  was  content  to  watch  the 
great  white  mountains  melting  away  in 
the  twilight,  and  think — and  think. 

"It's  no  use!"  said  Dr.  Franklin,  re- 
turning. "I  believe  she  is  mad — quite 
mad.  She  will  see  nobody.  She  says  the 
best  kindness  anybody  could  show  her 
would  be  to  take  away  the  child;  that 
children  have  been  her  bane  and  nuisance 
all  her  life,  and  she  wants  no  more  of 
them.  When  I  suggested  that  He  who 
sent  them  might  require  them  at  her  hand, 
slie  laughed  in  my  face.  I  think  she  be- 
lieves in  neither  God  nor  devil." 

"Poor  soul!  Could  you  not  find  out 
her  friends  ?" 

"I  wish  I  could,  but  I  have  not  the 
slightest  clew.  I  can  get  nothing  out  of 
her,  or  her  servant  either,  except  that  she 
has  been  living  for  six  months  in  Italy." 

Mrs.  Trevena  thought  a  minute.  "Do 
you  think  it  possible  she  may  be  the  Ital- 
ian prima  donna  who  ran  away  from  Mil- 
an ?  To  an  actress  or  singer,  children 
might  be  a  hinderance — if  she  had  no  mo- 
therly heart." 

"Yes — yes,"  said  the  doctor,  medita- 
ting. "You  women  are  twice  as  sharp 
as  we.  But  she  is  American.  Still,  she 
may  have  passed  under  an  Italian  name. 
She  declares  no  power  on  earth  shall  make 
her  confess  her  own." 

"Poor  soul  !"  said  Susannah  again. 
"She  has  husband,  children,  home,  and 
she  hates  and  flies  from  them  all.  How 
mucli  she  is  to  be  pitied !" 


"Pitied!"  cried  the  doctor,  almost  an- 
grily. ' '  Mrs.  Trevena,  I  think  you  would 
speak  a  good  word  for  the  devil  himself! 
And  truly,  if  there  ever  was  a  she-devil, 
it's  that  woman.  I  Avonder  what  Mi-s. 
Franklin  would  say  to  her !  But  I  know 
what  she'd  do—she'd  take  home  the  little 
one,  and  I  should  have  eleven  young 
shavers  to  bring  up  instead  of  ten.  She'd 
make  me  adopt  it — as  we  can  and  often  do 
in  America." 

Mrs.  Trevena  did  not  answer  at  first; 
then  she  said,  gently,  "Since  I  can  not  see 
the  mother,  do  you  think  you  could  man- 
age for  me  to  see  the  baby?" 

This  was  not  quite  easy,  for  Madame, 
with  a  creditable  dread  of  scandal  in  her 
hotel,  had  managed  so  cleverly  that  no  one 
but  herself  and  the  American  doctor  even 
knew  of  the  existence  of  the  hapless,  un- 
welcome babe.  And  only  after  nightfall, 
when  the  inmates  had  all  retired,  would 
she  consent  that  it  should  be  brought  for 
a  minute  or  two  to  the  door  of  the  depen- 
dance,  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  and  carried  in 
Dr.  Franklin's  arms.  Mrs.  Trevena  took 
it  softly  in  hers,  and  pressed  to  her  bosom 
the  tiny  red,  puckered  face. 

"  It  is  a  boy,  you  say  ?  Mine  was  a  boy 
too.  He  lived  just  six  hours. "  It  was  only 
a  murmur,  but  the  kind-hearted  Kentuck- 
ian  heard  it — and  understood. 

"It's  a  fine  child,  ma'am;  healthy  and 
strong.  No,  it  won't  wake.  Its  mother 
has  given  it  some  sleeping  stuff ;  she  will 
do  this,  though  I  tell  her  she  might  as  w^ell 
give  it  poison.  She'll  kill  it  some  day,  if 
it  isn't  taken  away  from  her.  She  says 
new-born  brats  don't  matter;  they're  only 
half  alive.  You  might  drown  them  like 
kittens,  and  no  harm  done." 

Mrs.  Trevena  did  not  ansAver — perhaps 
scarcely  heard.  Evidently  her  heart  Avas 
full.  She  pressed  her  cheek,  her  lips,  Avith 
more  than  tenderness — passion — to  the  lit- 
tle sleeping  face. 

"If  mine  had  only  lived!  I  had  him 
but  six  hours,  and  yet — I  can  never  forget 
him."  And  then  either  her  tears,  noAV 
fast  falling,  or  the  unsteady  hold  of  her 
trembling  hands,  Avoke  the  child,  avIio  gaA^e 
a  little  cry — that  helpless  infant  Avail,  to 
some  Avomen  so  irritating,  to  others  the 
unfailing  key  Avhich  unlocks  every  corner 
of  the  true  motherly  heart. 

"I  must  take  it  back, "said  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. 

"Oh,  no,  no;  let  me  have  it  for  just  five 
minutes  more — for  the  night,  perhaps.  I'll 
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take  care  of  it.  Any  woman  of  common- 
sense  can  manage  a  baby.  Let  me  liave 
it,  doctor." 

"I  can't,"  replied  tlie  doctor,  gravely. 
"Ma'am,  you  forget.  What  would  Mr. 
Trevena  say  ?" 

Mrs.  Trevena  resisted  no  more.  She  re- 
signed the  child,  and  then  stood  with  her 
empty  hands  tightly  folded,  and  her  eyes, 
tearless  now,  fixed  on  the.  stars,  which, 
treading  their  silent  courses,  seemed  so  far 
away  from  human  cravings  and  human 
woes.  Perhaps  she  saw  them,  perhaps 
not,  but  there  was  a  light  in  her  eyes  as 
bright  as  stars. 

She  said  not  a  word  but  "Good-night 
and  thank  you"  to  Dr.  Franklin,  when, 
having  taken  her  across  the  road  to  the 
hotel,  he  left  her  at  her  own  room  door ; 
with  a  hearty  grip  of  the  hand — for  he 
too,  honest  man,  had  been  not  unmoved. 

"Poor  little  brat !  I  wonder  what  will 
be  the  end  of  it?  Well,  I  guess  the  Lord 
sometimes  makes  things  mighty  unlevel 
in  this  world  of  ours.  Perhaps  He  does 
it  that  we  may  try  to  put  them  straight 
ourselves.  We  often  can — if  we  see  our 
way.  Whew!  I  wish  the  Lord  would 
help  me  to  see  mine  !" 

And  the  good  fellow — who  had  a  habit 
of  referring  to  "the  Lord"  pretty  frequent- 
ly, not  with  any  irreverence,  but  in  a  fash- 
ion rather  startling  to  British  ears — went 
off  to  his  bed  whistling,  and  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  contented  and  the  just. 

So  did  Mr.  Trevena;  in  fact,  his  wife 
found  him  asleep  when  she  came  in,  and 
did  not  waken  him.  But  she  herself  lay 
awake  till  dawn . 


CHAPTER  II. 

Next  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevena 
sat  over  their  early  cafe  by  their  bed- 
room fire — welcome  even  in  June  at  An- 
dermatt — a  comfortable  couple,  placid  and 
loving,  for,  before  returning  to  his  book, 
lie  stooped  and  kissed  her  affectionately. 

"You'll  be  busy  over  your  packing, 
my  dear,  for  we  really  will  start  to-mor- 
row, if  I  get  the  letters  and  some  money 
to-day.  Dr.  Franklin  will  share  our  car- 
riage 4fco  Fluelen:  he  can  surely  leave  his 
patient  now".  By-the-bye,  did  you  see  the 
baby  last  night  ?" 

"Yes;"  and  coming  closer,  she  laid  her 
hand  on  her  husband's  arm,  and  her  head 
on  his  shoulder.  "Can  you  give  me  a 
few  minutes,  x\ustin,  my  dear  ?" 


"A  hundred,  if  you  like,  my  darling. 
Is  it  to  speak  about  the  journey  ?  Well, 
we  shall  soon  be  safe  at  home;  and  oh, 
how  glad  we  shall  be !" 

"Very  glad.  But  —  it  is  an  empty 
liome  to  come  back  to." 

"  How  do  you  mean?  Oh  yes — I  see! 
My  poor  Susannah !  You  should  not 
have  gone  and  looked  at  that  baby." 

He  spoke  very  tenderly — more  so  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  usual- 
ly formal  and  absent  manner.  She  gave 
one  little  sob,  then  choked  it  down,  put 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him 
several  times.  An  outsider  might  have 
smiled  at  the  caresses  of  these  two  elder- 
ly people,  but  love  never  grows  old,  and 
they  had  loved  one  another  all  their  lives. 

"Don't  mind  my  crying,  Austin.  In- 
deed, I  am  hapj)y,  quite  happy.  Yester- 
day, when  I  sat  under  the  wall  of  snow, 
and  looked  at  the  beautiful  sights  all 
round  me,  I  thought  how  thankful  I 
ought  to  be,  how  contented  with  my  lot, 
how  blessed  in  my  home  and  my  hus- 
band. And  I  ceased  to  be  angry  with  God 
for  having  taken  away  my  baby." 

"Poor  Susannah ! — x^oor  Susannah  I" 

"No,  rich  Susannah!  And  so  I  deter- 
mined to  grieve  no  more;  to  try  and  be 
happy  without  a  child.    But  now — " 

"Well,  my  darling?" 

"  Austin,  I  think  God  sometimes  teach- 
es us  to  renounce  a  thing,  and  when  we 
have  quite  renounced  it,  gives  it  back  to 
us  in  some  other  way." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

She  tried  to  speak,  failed  more  than 
once,  and  tlien  said,  softly  and  solemnly : 
"I  believe  God  has  sent  that  child,  whom 
its  mother  does  not  care  for,  to  me — to  us. 
Will  you  let  me  have  it  ?" 

Intense  astonishment  and  bewilderment 
were  written  on  every  line  of  Mr.  Tre- 
vena's  grave  countenance.  "God  bless 
my  soul!  Susannah,  what  can  you  be 
thinking  of  ?" 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  this  and  no- 
thing else  ever  since  you  told  me  what 
Dr.  Franklin  told  you.  From  that  min- 
ute I  felt  the  child  was  meant  for  me.  Its 
mother  throws  it  away;  she  does  not  care 
a  straw  for  it;  whilst  I — oh,  Austin,  you 
don't  know ! — you  don't  know !" 

She  x:)resscd  her  hands  upon  her  child- 
less breast  as  if  to  smother  down  some- 
thing that  was  almost  agony. 

"No,  my  dear,"  Mr.  Trevena  answered, 
dryly;   "I  can't  be  expected  to  know. 
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And  if  you  were  not  such  a  very  sensible 
woman,  I  should  say  that  you  don't  know 
either.  How  can  respectable  old  folk  like 
us  encumber  ourselves  with  a  baby  —  a 
waif  and  a  stray  —  a  poor  little  creature 
that  we  know  nothing  on  earth  about  ?" 

"But  God  does," she  answered,  solemn- 
ly. "Listen,  Austin.  When  I  was  a 
very  little  girl  I  picked  up  a  bit  of  sweet- 
william —  trodden  under  foot  and  nearly 
dead.  My  playfellows  laughed  at  me, 
and  said  it  would  never  grow;  but  I 
planted  it,  and  it  did  grow ;  it  grew  into 
the  finest  root  in  my  garden.  An  omen, 
I  think ;  for  I  have  done  the  same  thing 
several  times  afterward  in  the  course  of 
my  life,  and — my  sweet-williams  always 
grew.    Let  me  try  one  more." 

"  My  dear,  you  would  coax  a  bird  off  a 
bush.  But  what  on  earth  do  you  want  to 
do  ?  To  buy  a  baby  ?  The  woman  will 
not  give  it;  she  wished  to  sell  it,  you 
know.  Twenty  pounds  is  her  price.  I 
really  haven't  that  much  about  me." 

"Don't  jest,  dear."  And  when  he  saw 
the  expression  of  his  wife's  face,  Mr.  Tre- 
vena  felt  it  was  no  jesting  matter.  He 
had  ever  been  a  man  of  one  idea,  or  rath- 
er of  two  ideas — his  books  and  his  Susan- 
nah :  every  corner  of  his  heart  was  filled 
up  by  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Per- 
haps he  had  felt  a  natural  pang  when  his 
hope  of  fatherhood  was  quenched,  but  the 
regret  soon  died  out,  and  his  life  became 
complete  as  before.  Love  of  offspring  is 
with  men  more  a  pride  than  an  affection 
— at  least,  till  the  children  are  intelligent 
human  beings.  The  passionate  craving 
which  made  the  Hebrew  mother  cry, 
''Give  me  children  or  else  I  die,"  is  to 
them  absolutelv  unknown.  Nor.  as  a  rule, 
does  a  man  take  much  interest  in  any 
children  not  his  own.  But  with  a  woman 
it  is  different. 

Susannah  sat  down,  for  she  was  trem- 
bling too  much  to  stand.  Austin  saw  it, 
and  his  heart  melted. 

"Come,  don't  fret,  my  love,  and  we  will 
consider  the  matter.  But — think  of  the 
trouble  a  baby  would  be." 

"I  will  take  it  upon  myself.  I  know  I 
can." 

"Then,  again,  our  income  is  so  small — 
too  small  to  bring  up  and  provide  for  a 
child." 

"We  should  have  had  to  do  it  for  our 
own,  had  he  lived." 

"Then — there  is  my  brother  Hal." 
Mrs.  Trevena's  sweet  face  hardened  a  lit- 


tle— it  could  not  but  harden.  This  scamp 
of  an  elder  brother  had  been  to  the  young- 
er one  a  torment,  a  disgrace,  ever  since 
their  college  days;  also  a  ceaseless  drain, 
hindering  his  prospects  and  delaying  his 
marriage.  Family  pride — it  scarcely  could 
be  called  family  affection — had  prevented 
the  good  clergyman  from  throwing  off 
this  horrible  incubus,  until  he  got  a  living 
and  married  his  Susannah,  whose  strength 
had  in  some  degree  counteracted  his  weak- 
ness, taught  him  to  say  No,  and  proved  to 
him  that  to  sustain  a  bad  man  in  his  bad- 
ness, even  though  he  be  your  own  flesh 
and  blood,  is  not  a  virtue,  but  a  weakness. 

' '  I  thought  we  had  done  with  Hal  when 
you  paid  his  passage  out  to  Australia." 

' '  Ay,  but  he  may  come  back  again — he 
often  does,"  said  the  husband,  with,  sl 
weary  look.  ' '  He  has  turned  up,  you 
know,  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to 
worry  me  as  much  as  ever." 

"But  that  was  when  you  had  not  me 
beside  you.    Now — " 

"I  know — I  know.  Would  that  I  had 
had  you  beside  me  years  ago!" 

As  perhaps,  but  for  Hal,  and  a  certain 
weakness,  not  seldom  combined  with  an 
affectionate  nature,  he  might  have  had. 
But  his  wife  said  nothing,  except  to  notice 
that  Dr.  Franklin  was  walking  outside. 

"Shall  we  call  him  in  and  speak  to 
him  ?" 

' '  About  the  baby  ?  Have  you  so  set 
your  heart  upon  it,  Susannah  ?  Am  not 
I  enough  for  you  ?  Would  you  be  like 
Hannah,  the  wife  of  Elkanah  ?" 

"  Hannah  prayed,  and  God  sent  her  her 
little  Samuel.  Who  knows  but  that  He 
may  in  His  own  mysterious  way  have 
sent  me  mine  ?" 

She  spoke  in  a  whisper  —  solemn  and 
tender.  Her  voice  was  so  entreating,  her 
expression  so  rapt — as  if  she  saw  farther 
than  any  but  herself  could  see — that  the 
good,  kind  husband  resisted  no  more. 
Though  he  did  not  always  understand  her, 
he  had  an  instinct  that  whatever  liis  Su- 
sannah did  was  sure  to  be  right.  It  was 
always  difficult  to  him  to  say  No  to  any- 
bod^y,  but  to  say  No  to  her  was  quite  be- 
yond his  power. 

"Well,  well,  we  will  at  least  consider 
the  matter.  Let  us  do  as  you  say — call  in 
Dr.  Franklin  and  talk  it  over." 

The  talk  lasted  a  long  time,  without 
eliciting  any  new  facts  or  coming  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Dr.  Franklin  was 
less  surprised  at  Mrs.  Trevena's  Quixotic 
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idea,  as  her  husband  called  it,  than  an 
Englishman  would  have  been ;  he  said  the 
adoption  of  children  was  a  not  uncommon 
j     thing  in  America. 

"Indeed,  I  have  often  advised  it  as  an 
absolute  duty  to  rich  and  childless  people, 
who  wished  to  make  themselves  hapi^y 
with  young  life  about  them,  and  avoid  a 
selfish,  useless  old  age.  A  child  in  the 
house  helps  to  educate  everybody  in  it. 
Not  that  Mrs.  Trevena  needs  much  educa- 
tion," added  he,  with  blunt  courtesy,  "but 
it  would  make  her  happy  and  do  her  good ; 
and,  as  the  Bible  says,  she  would  '  save  a 
soul  alive.'  " 

"What  I  save  a  child  by  taking  it  from 
its  parents  ?    That  is  not  according  to  the 
Bible, "  answered  the  perplexed  clergyman. 
"I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  that  there  are 
I     lots  of  children  in  this  world  who  can 
only  be  saved  by  taking  them  from  their 
parents.    This  poor  little  wretch  is  one. 
He  is  a  fine,  healthy,  perfect  child ;  splen- 
:     did  physiological  and  phrenological  de- 
\     velopments ;  might  make  a  grand  fellow  if 
\     anybody  could  protect  him  from  the  wo- 
I     man  that  bore  him,  who  doesn't  deserve 
the  blessing  of  a  child.   Your  wife  does.  I 
think  with  her — that  the  Lord  sent  it  to  her." 
I        Mrs.  Trevena  lifted,  up  to  him  grateful 
eyes,  but  said  nothing. 

"  It  seems  so  ridiculous,  and  yet  so  hor- 
rible—the idea  of  buying  a  child,"  said  Mr. 
Trevena.     "Besides,  we  should  have  all 
1     the  responsibility  of  it,  and  no  legal  rights 
whatever." 

"There  we  have  the  advantage  of  you." 
The  Kentuckian  drew  himself  up  to  his 
full  long  length,  and  spoke,  more  nasally 
than  ever,  it  must  be  owned,  bat  with  an 
honest  warmth  that  neutralized  all  na- 
i    tional  peculiarities.     "In  my  country, 
I    where  every  man  stands  on  his  own  feet, 
I    whei'e  we  have  neither  the  curse  of  pri- 
1    mogeniture  nor  the  burden  of  hereditary 
j    rank,  any  respectable  person,  as  any  mar- 
I    ried  couple,  agreeing  together,  can  legally 
adopt  a  child." 

Mrs.    Trevena    looked    up  eagerly. 
I  "How?" 

"By  presenting  a  petition  to  one  of  our 
courts  of  law,  and  after  due  examination 
of  the  ]iarents,  if  alive  and  deserving,  and 
of  the  child,  if  old  enough,  obtaining  a  de- 
cree of  adoption,  which  is  called  'the  mu- 
niment of  title.'  This  makes  it  the  adopt- 
ing parents'  lawful  heir,  and  the  real  par- 
ents have  no  more  right  over  it,  which  is, 
in  some  cases,  a  great  blessing.  It  was  in 
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two  I  know  of — one  an  orphan,  the  other 
worse.  Both  children  were  adopted,  and 
both  saved  —  as  I  only  wish  somebody 
would  save  this  poor  little  soul.  It's  a 
great  mystery,  Mrs.  Trevena,  but  some- 
times the  Lord  seems  to  send  children  to 
those  who  don't  deserve  them,  and  not  to 
those  that  do.  Many  miserable  little  crea- 
tures have  I  seen  who  might  have  been 
seized  and  saved,  body  and  soul,  as  I  man- 
aged to  save  those  two —  But  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  go  talking  on,  interrupting 
your  husband  at  his  letters,  for  I  see  he 
has  got  them  at  last." 

There  were  only  two,  but  evidently  im- 
portant, for  Mr.  Trevena  had  dropped  out 
of  the  conversation  at  sight  of  them,  and 
sat  poring  over  the  first  one,  till,  coming 
to  the  end,  he  uttered  something  almost 
like  a  cry.    His  wife  came  to  him. 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"Oh,  nothing.  Only  Hal  wanting  mon- 
ey— as  usual.  And  why,  do  you  think  ?" 
There  was  a  mixture  of  the  pathetic  and 
the  ludicrous  in  Mr.  Trevena's  face  as  he 
looked  up.  "He  is  married — actually 
married  this  time — to  a  girl  twenty  years 
younger  than  himself!" 

Mrs.  Trevena's  anxious  face  grew  hard 
and  stern.  "  It  is  the  maddest — not  to  say 
the  baddest — thing  he  has  ev^er  done.  Who 
is  she  ?" 

"An  Australian — colonial  born.  Hal's 
w^ife !  and  we  know  nothing  on  earth 
about  her !" 

"And  she  probably  knows  nothing  on 
earth  about  him — which  is  worse.  Poor 
soul!" 

Here  Dr.  Franklin,  feeling  he  had  un- 
awares come  upon  a  family  skeleton,  was 
discreetly  slipping  away. 

"Stay  a  minute,"  said  Mrs.  Trevena, 
"  if  you  will  pardon  this  discussion  of  our 
family  correspondence.  Austin,  open  the 
other  letter.  It  may  be  our  money  from 
home,  and  then  we  can  arrange  with  Dr. 
Franklin  for  our  departure  to-morrow." 

There  was  a  sad  sort  of  resignation  in 
her  tone,  as  of  a  woman  who  has  all  her 
days  been  accustomed  to  give  up  every- 
thing she  most  cared  for,  and  make  the 
best  of  what  was  left — eating  the  crumbs 
and  not  the  festival  meats  of  life.  But 
no  one  knows  what  Fate  is  bringing.  The 
other  letter  her  husband  opened  listlessly, 
and  almost  dropped  out  of  his  hands  with 
a  look  of  amazement  and  joy. 

"Susannah — oh,  Susannah  I  it  has  come 
at  last!" 
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"What,  dear  ?" 

"The  living — that  college  living  I  have 
been  hoping  for  these  twenty  years !  It 
is  otTered  me  now.  No  more  poverty;  no 
more  struggle.  My  Susannah  will  be  a 
well-to-do  woman  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 
Thank  God !  thank  God  !" 

Quite  overcome,  Mr.  Trevena  sat  down, 
covering  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  His 
wife,  forgetful  of  the  stranger's  presence, 
knelt  down  beside  him  in  silence.  By 
their  deep  joy  the  doctor  could  plumb  the 
depth  of  their  past  suffering,  hitherto  so 
well  concealed.  He  walked  to  the  window, 
unwilling  to  walk  quite  away,  and  contem- 
plated Juno,  the  big  St.  Bernard,  with  three 
gigantic  puppies  gambolling  round  her. 

"A  mother  of  sons  is  a  fine  sight,  be  it 
brute  or  woman,"  said  he  to  himself, 
apropos  of  nothing,  and  gazed  silently 
on,  till  he  felt  a  gentle  touch  on  his  arm. 

' '  You  are  so  kind — you  will  rejoice  with 
us.  My  husband  has  just  got  a  new  liv- 
ing— the  very  prettiest  rectory  in  all  Corn- 
wall. We  are  not  such  poor  people  now 
as  we  told  you  we  were  this  morning." 

"The  Lord  be  thanked!  His  ways  are 
not  so  unlevel  after  all,  if  one  only  waits 
to  see,"  said  the  Kentuckian,  with  his  own 
rough  but  unmistakable  devoutness,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  both  his  friends,  and 
congratulated  them  sincerely.  "xVnd 
now,"  said  he,  with  his  usual  directness— 
"about  the  child." 

"What  child?"  said  Mr.  Trevena,  ab- 
sently. 

"The  baby  your  wife  wants  to  adopt, 
and  I  hope  she  may.  I'll  help  her  to  do 
it,  with  your  permission.  You  can  afford 
now  to  give  yourself  a  son  and  heir." 

"But,  Susannah, what  would  Hal  say  ?" 

There  is  a  saying  that  "the  worm  will 
turn."  Mrs.  Trevena  had  never  been  a 
"worm," but  she  had  been  a  much-endur- 
ing woman — till  now.  It  was  the  crisis  of 
her  patience.  Endurance  changed  into  re- 
sistance. She  rose  up,  and  even  Dr.  Frank- 
lin was  startled  by  the  hre  in  her  eyes. 

"I  think,  husband,  it  does  not  matter 
two  straws  what  Hal  says.  He  has  spent 
all  his  own  patrimony  and  yours.  You 
have  maintained  him  for  years;  now  he 
has  chosen  to  marry,  and  it  is  the  maddest 
if  not  the  wickedest  thing  he  ever  did  in 
his  life,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  He 
has  no  further  claim  upon  you — upon  us. 
Let  him  go !" 

Karely  did  Mrs.  Trevena  speak  so  much 
or  so  fiercely.    That  last  "Let  him  go!" 


fell  hard  and  sharp  as  the  knife  which  has 
to  cut  off  something  corrupt,  obnoxious — 
and  does  it,  with  a  righteous  remorseless- 
ness  better  than  any  feeble  pity,  which  is 
often  only  another  name  for  self-ease. 
Even  as  there  are  many  people  who  are 
benevolent  only  to  give  themselves  plea- 
sure, so  there  are  many  more  who  are 
merciful  only  to  save  themselves  pain. 

"  She  is  I'ight,"  said  Dr.  Franklin,  drop- 
ping his  bony  hand  heavily  on  the  table 
as  a  sort  of  practical  amen  to  the  discus- 
sion. "Since  you  have  let  me  into  your 
family  secrets,  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  use  the 
freedom  of  saying  your  wife  is  right. 
There  are  limits  even  to  the  claims  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Let  your  brother  go  his 
way ;  and  do  you  take  the  child  which  the 
Lord  sends  you,  bring  it  up  as  your  son, 
and  trust  to  His  making  it  a  real  son  to 
you  both  in  your  old  age.  Nobody  can 
look  ahead ;  but  at  any  rate  you  will  make 
your  wife  happy,  and,  as  I  said,  you  will 
save  a  soul  alive." 

He  Avaxed  preternaturally  eloquent,  as 
he  stood,  honest  man,  his  long  lean  figure 
drawn  up  to  its  full  height,  his  arms  fold- 
ed, and  his  keen  eyes  glittering — was  it 
with  that  tender  pity  Avhich  only  the 
strong  can  feel,  or  the  generous  indig- 
nation that  only  the  righteous  can  show  ? 
Anyhow,  his  words,  so  cordially  in  ear- 
nest, had  their  effect. 

Mr.  Trevena  turned  to  his  wife.  "Su- 
sannah, do  you  really  wish,  this  ?" 

"  Yes,  Austin,  I  do." 

"  Then  I  consent.  For  my  wife's  sake. 
Dr.  Franklin." 

"And  for  His  sake," added  Susannah, 
with  an  upward  glance  of  her  sweet  eyes 
— eyes  that  had  in  them  the  perpetual 
light  from  heaven,  which  a  man  might 
thankfully  and  safely  follow  all  his  life 
through.  "He  says  to  us,  'Take  this 
child  and  nurse  it  for  Me.''  " 

"And  now,"  said  the  doctor,  clearing 
his  throat,  and  sticking  his  hat  fiercely 
down  over  his  brows,  "I'll  go  and  see 
about  this  business — the  oddest  bit  of  busi- 
ness I  ever  came  across.  I've  bought  a 
good  many  things,  but  I  never  yet  bought 
a  baby.  What  form  of  receipt  will  the 
woman  want,  I  wonder?  And  she  must 
sign  her  name  to  it — which  will  let  us 
know  what  her  name  is,  for  I  haven't 
the  slightest  idea.  By  Jove !  she's  a  queer 
customer;  the  most  unwomanly  woman  I 
ever  had  to  do  with.  Still,  I'll  face  her. 
Here  goes !" 
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He  gave  Lis  soft  felt  liat  another  bang, 
which  left  it  crooked  on  his  head,  and  soon 
they  saw  him  striding  off  to  the  depen- 
dance.  They  felt  that,  spite  of  his  address 
and  hrusqiierie,  if  there  was  ever  a  man 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  troublesome  busi- 
ness, and  certain  to  carry  it  through,  it 
was  the  long  Kentuckian. 

Hour  after  hour  the  day  went  by.  Hus- 
band and  wife  did  not  talk  much :  neither 
was  given  to  talking — their  long-parted 
lives  had  been  too  solitary;  besides,  they 
understood  one  another  so  well  that  dis- 
cussion was  unnecessary.  Even  at  this 
great  crisis,  when  both  had  plenty  to  think 
about,  they  kept  a  mutual  tender  silence; 
and  as  they  took  their  quiet  daily  walk 
together,  spoke  of  the  mountains,  the  flow- 
ers, and  all  other  things  about  them  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  notice  and  take 
pleasure  in — the  placid  pleasure  in  nature's 
blessings  which  grows  rather  than  de- 
creases with  years.  But  they  never  once 
referred  either  to  Hal  and  his  marriage  or 
to  the  transaction  which  Dr.  Franklin 
was  engaged  in  at  the  dependance  close  by. 

As  they  passed  it  on  their  return  it  was 
as  silent  as  death ;  the  doors  and  windows 
closed,  as  had  been  the  case  all  along. 
Mrs.  Trevena  gave  a  little  sigh.  But  her 
husband  never  seemed  to  notice  anj^thing. 

The  glowing  June  day  was  beginning 
to  melt  into  the  long  twilight  of  the 
mountains,  behind  whose  tops  the  sun  dis- 
appears so  soon,  when  Dr.  Franklin's 
knock  was  heard  at  their  door.  Mrs.  Tre- 
vena ox^ened  it  with  an  eager  face,  in 
which  hope  seemed  to  struggle  with  pa- 
tience— the  patience  of  a  woman  long  ac- 
customed to  disappointment. 

The  shrewd  doctor  saw  this  at  once,  and 
held  out  his  hand  with  a  smile. 

"Well,  ma'am,  congratulate  me.  I 
think  I've  managed  it — and  her.  But  she 
is  the  queerest  fish;  a  'woman  of  genius,' 
she  calls  herself,  and  not  to  be  judged  like 
other  women.  Bless  my  soul !  if  she  is  a 
woman  of  genius,  I'm  glad  Mrs.  Franklin 
isn't.  But  to  our  business.  You  hear  me, 
Mr.  Trevena  ?'' 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  good  clergyman, 
closing  his  book,  but  looking  rather  bored 
as  he  did  so. 

"This  lady — queer  as  she  is,  I  am  sure 
she  is  a  lady,  well  educated  and  all  that — 
says  you  may  have  her  baby  for  twenty 
pounds,  English  money,  paid  down;  and 
that  then  '  the  sooner  you  take  the  brat 
away  the  better.'    Those  were  her  words. 


She  promises  never  to  trouble  you  about  it ; 
she  doesn't  even  want  to  hear  your  name 
— which,  indeed,  I  have  taken  the  precau- 
tion not  to  tell  her — and  she  refuses  to  tell 
you  hers.  She  says  you  may  call  the  boy 
anything  you  like.  'He's  the  image  of 
his  father,  and  that's  why  I  hate  him  !'  she 
said  one  day.   Oh,  she's  an  awful  woman." 

"Is  he" — the  color  rose  in  Mrs.  Tre- 
vena's  matron  cheek,  but  she  forced  her- 
self to  ask  the  question — "is  he — do  you 
think — his  father's  lawful  child  ?" 

"I  conclude  so.  She  speaks  sometimes 
of  '  my  fool  of  a  husband,'  and  '  the  little 
wretches  at  home.'  But,  as  I  told  you,  I 
know  absolutely  nothing.  You  might  as 
well  squeeze  water  out  of  a  stone  as  any 
common-sense  truth  out  of  that  woman. 
She  is  a  perfectly  abnormal  specimen  of 
her  sex." 

"Perhaps  she  is  mad." 

' '  Not  a  bit  of  it :  perfectly  sound  in  mind 
and  body — has  made  a  wonderfully  quick 
recovery.  A  shrewd  person  too  —  wide 
awake  to  her  own  interests.  If  you  want 
the  baby  to-morrow,  she  insists  upon  hav- 
ing the  twenty  pounds  paid  down  to-night." 

Mr,  Trevena  looked  perplexed,  and  turn- 
ed appealingly  to  his  wife,  as  he  seemed  in 
the  habit  of  doing  in  most  emergencies. 

' '  We  have  not  got  the  money,"  she  said, 
simply.  ' '  We  have  hardly  any  money  left ; 
but  our  remittances  will  be  sure  to  come 
to-morroAV.    If  I  might  have  the  baby — " 

"I  wish  to  Heaven  you  had  it  now, 
ma'am;  for  I  don't  want  to  have  to  give 
evidence  to  the  Swiss  government  in  a  case 
of  child  desertion  or  child  murder.  Hoav- 
ever,  I'll  go  over  again  and  see  Avhat  can 
be  done.  There  is  the  table  d'hote  bell. 
Shall  Ave  go  doAvn  to  dinner?" 

They  dined,  rather  silently,  amidst  the 
clatter  of  a  party  of  Germans  who  had 
just  come  up  from  Lucerne,  and  Avere  pass- 
ing on  over  the  St.  Gothard  next  day,  and 
Avho,  Avith  characteristic  economy,  ap- 
pealed to  the  "rich  English"  to  take  their 
carriage  back,  and  to  save  them  the  ex- 
pense of  paying  for  the  return  journe3\ 

"We  might  hai^e  done  it,  had  our  mon- 
ey come  in  time,"  said  Mr.  TrcA^ena.  "I 
am  sure  I  don't  Avant  to  stay  a  day  longer 
in  x\ndermatt  than  I  can  help." 

"Nor  I,"  added  Dr.  Franklin;  then, 
catching  Mrs.  Trevena's  anxious  eyes : 
"But  I  shall  make  it  a  point  of  lionor — 
medical  honor — to  see  my  patient  safe 
through.  Not  that  she  is  a  paying  pa- 
tient, though  she  did  one  day  ofTer  me  a 
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diamond  ring" — I  am  almost  sorry  I  re- 
fused it,  or  it  might  have  been  some  clew. 
"But  no!"  continued  he,  in  a  whisper  to 
Mrs.  Trevena:  "Mother,  take  your  son — 
if  I  can  get  him  for  you — and  forget  he 
ever  liad  any  mother  besides  yourself." 

Once  again  the  childless  woman's  eyes 
flashed  upon  the  good  doctor  a  look  of 
passionate  gratitude.  Then  she  rose  and 
went  and  sat  patiently  in  the  window  re- 
cess of  the  now  empty  salle  a  manger^ 
watching  the  full  round  moon,  risen  long 
since,  but  only  now  appearing  over  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  like  a  joy  found 
late  in  life,  yet  none  the  less  a  com^^lete 
and  perfect  joy. 

Before  long  she  heard  Dr.  Franklin's 
long  striding  stej)  and  cheery  voice. 

"Well,  ma'am,  I've  done  it  at  last. 
You  will  get  your  baby.  Not  to-night — 
she  'can't  be  bothered'  to-night,  she  says 
— but  to-morrow  morning.  Also,  I've 
spoken  to  Madame  (whom  I  had  to  take 
into  our  confidence,  for  slie  threatened  to 
turn  adrift  'Madame  L'Anonyme,'  as  she 
contemptuously  calls  her,  within  twelve 
hours),  and  she  will  sell  you  the  clothes 
she  lent,  and  the  goat,  or  get  you  a  nour- 
rice  from  the  next  canton,  so  that  you  can 
keep  the  matter  as  secret  as  you  choose." 

"  Thank  you,"  Mrs.  Trevena  said.  "But 
I  had  rather  not  keep  it  secret.  I  have 
considered  everything,  and  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  better  to  tell  the  plain  truth  at 
once;  that  I  have  adopted  a  deserted 
child,  and  that  he  is  henceforth  my  son — 
and  I  am  his  mother." 

Tlie  intonation  of  the  last  word  startled 
even  the  good  doctor,  who  knew  human 
nature  so  well.  It  indicated  one  of  those 
natures  to  whom  motherhood  is  not  mere- 
ly a  sentiment  or  a  duty,  but  a  passion. 
He  felt  that  he  had  done  well — or  rather 
that  Heaven  had  done  better. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said:  "the  outside 
world  need  never  know  any  more  than 
tliat — and  I  earnestly  hope  you  never  will 
either.  As  for  the  boy  himself,  when  he 
grows  up,  you  may  tell  him  as  much  or  as 
little  as  you  please." 

"I  shall  tell  him  everything.  The 
truth  is  always  best." 

Dr.  Franklin  shook  her  warmly  by  the 
hand.  "I  wish  every  boy  in  the  world 
had  a  mother  like  you.  May  lie  live  to 
'  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed  I'  " 

Middle-aged  and  practical  folk  as  they 
were,  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  both. 
They  understood  one  another. 


"And  now,  "continued  the  doctor,  "I'll 
just  have  to  face  that  woman  once  more — 
about  ten  to-morrow  forenoon,  she  said. 
But  I  shall  not  try  to  w^orm  anything 
more  out  of  either  her  or  her  servant, 
who  obeys  her  like  a  slave — she  was  her 
slave,  and  foster-mother  as  well :  you  anti- 
slavery  folk  don't  know  the  dogged  fideli- 
ty of  our  Southern  niggers.  But  I'll  wash 
my  hands  of  both — when  I  get  the  baby. 
And  then  w^e  three — with  the  young  'un 
and  the  goat,  or  a  bottle  of  goat's  milk — 
will  go  on  to  Fluelen  in  that  carriage  the 
Germans  had.  I  told  the  w^oman  this; 
and  oh !  how  she  pricked  up  her  ears,  as 
if  the  only  thing  she  wished  was  to  get  rid 
of  her  baby  and  never  see  it  again  in  this 
world — as  I  fervently  hope  she  nevermay !" 

' '  I  hope  so  too ;  and  I  intend  it, "  said  Mrs. 
Trevena,  very  quietly,  but  with  a  firmness 
that  betrayed  the  possible  "iron  hand  in 
velvet  glove" — even  her  little  hand.  And 
as  Mr.  Trevena  just  then  lounged  in — 
with  his  gentle,  gentlemanly,  absent  man- 
ner, and  his  eternal  book  under  his  arm — 
Dr.  Franklin  thought  that  perhaps  the 
little  woman  had  found  out  how  in  this 
life  firmness  is  as  necessary  as  gentleness. 

Everybody  slept  soundly  that  night: 
the  worthy  doctor,  because  he  believed  he 
had  done  his  duty ;  Mrs.  Trevena,  because 
she  saw  plainly  before  her,  in  long  glad 
vista,  hers;  and  Mr.  Trevena,  because  he 
did  not  think  about  it  at  all,  being  ab- 
sorbed in  a  new  reading  which  he  had  hit 
upon  of  a  line  in  Horace,  and  which  he 
tried  to  explain  to  his  wife  before  they 
went  to  sleep.  During  the  night  one  of 
those  dense  white  mists,  common  at  An- 
dermatt,  swept  down  from  the  mount- 
ains; by  morning  everything  outside  the 
hotel  had  become  invisible;  and  after  the 
early  departure  of  the  German  tourists 
the  almost  empty  hotel  seemed  to  become 
as  quiet  as  the  grave. 

The  post  arrived,  bringing  Mr.  Trevena 
his  expected  remittances,  which  he  hand- 
ed over  as  usual  to  his  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  as  he  called  her — well  for  liim 
that  she  was!  With  hands  slightly  trem- 
bling she  examined  the  notes — there  was 
enough  money  to  take  them  home,  and 
twenty  pounds  over. 

Mrs.  Trevena  looked  nervously  at  her 
watch.  "Is  not  Dr.  Franklin  late?"  she 
said — or  rather  was  about  to  say — when  she 
saw  him  hurrying  in  from  the  dependance. 

"I  want  you, ma'am.  Come  back  with 
me.    If  that  woman  is  not  a  murderess, 
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she  is  next  door  to  one.  But  we  may 
save  the  child  yet,  if  we  make  haste." 

Mrs.  Trevena  threw  a  shawl  over  her 
head  and  ran.  There,  in  the  middle  of 
the  one  poor  room  which  had  witnessed 
its  unwelcome  birth,  lay  the  deserted 
child,  half  naked  and  only  half  alive,  for 
no  one  seemed  to  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  feed  or  dress  it.  The  floor  was  strewn 
with  the  debris  of  a  hasty  joacking,  and 
the  accumulated  untidiness  of  many 
days.  In  the  midst  of  this  chaos  the  poor 
infant  lay,  moaning  its  little  life  away — a 
very  feeble  moan  now,  for  it  must  have 
lain  there  several  hours. 

Mrs.  Trevena  dropped  on  her  knees  be- 
side it.  "Oh,  my  baby!  my  baby!"  she 
cried,  almost  with  a  sob;  took  it  in  her 
arms,  pressing  the  stone-cold  limbs  to  her 
warm  breast,  and  wrapping  it  in  the  skirt 
of  her  dress  as  she  sat  on  the  floor. 

"It  is  mine,  altogether  mine  now.  Oh, 
doctor,  can  you  save  it  yet  V 

"  I'll  try,"  muttered  the  good  man,  as  he 
too  knelt  down  and  felt  the  fluttering  pulse 
— rapidly  sinking  into  stillness  and  death. 

They  did  try;  and  with  the  help  of 
Madame,  who  arrived  presently  from  the 
hotel,  equally  voluble  in  her  fury  against 
"Madame  L'Anonyme"  and  her  wonder- 
ing respect  for  the  gentle  English  miladi, 
they  succeeded.  Another  hour,  and  the 
fleeting  life  had  been  arrested,  the  dan- 
ger w^as  past,  and  the  poor  little  babe, 
warmed,  fed,  and  clothed,  lay  safe  in  the 
bosom  of  its  new-found  mother,  who  re- 
joiced over  it  almost  as  if  it  had  been  the 
child  of  her  own  travail  which  Heaven 
had  taken  away. 

"  This  little  fellow  will  ow^e  you  his  life 
almost  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  born 
your  own,"  said  the  doctor,  regarding 
them  both  with  the  curious  tenderness 
which  sometimes  softened  his-  keen, 
shrew^d  eyes.  "If  w^e  had  not  come  to 
the  rescue,  he  would  have  been  dead  in 
another  half  -  hour.  Now —  Bless  us ! 
\vhat  a  pair  of  lungs!" 

"No,  he  will  not  die — as  his  mother 
meant  him  to  die,"  cried  indignant  Ma- 
dame, who,  with  nearly  all  the  female 
servants  of  the  hotel,  had  gathered  round 
in  compassion  and  sympathy.  "  The  bar- 
barous woman !  and  though  she  had  a 
wedding-ring  on  her  finger,  I  believe  she 
was  a  woman  of  no  character  at  all." 

"We  do  not  know  that,"  said  Mrs.  Tre- 
vena, trying  to  understand  the  French,  and 
speaking  firmly  in  her  own  tongue.    "  Let 


us  be  silent  about  her.  She  is — or  rather 
she  was— my  boy's  mother." 

From  that  hour  Susannah  always  said, 
"ilf^/boy." 

"Madame  L'Anonyme"  had  in  truth 
disappeared  as  anonymously  as  she  came. 
How  she  and  her  servant  had  contrived 
to  secure  the  Fluelen  carriage,  pack  up 
their  small  baggage,  and  make  what  was 
literally  a  "moonlight  flitting,"  so  quiet- 
ly that  no  one  had  heard  them  depart, 
was,  and  remained,  a  complete  mystery. 

No  one  sought  to  unravel  it.  No  one 
pursued  them  or  cared  to  do  so — what 
could  be  gained  by  it  ?  Nothing  could  be 
got  out  of  them.  The  puzzle  was  how, 
wdthout  money,  they  had  managed  to  get 
away;  and  it  was  not  till  the  uproarious 
complaints  of  Madame  had  been  a  little 
stilled  by  the  application  of  a  few  English 
shillings — or  rather  American  dollars — 
that  the  doctor,  seeing  Mrs.  Trevena  un- 
eas3^  because  her  part  of  the  compact  had 
not  been  fulfilled — she  had  got  the  child, 
and  the  twenty  pounds  was  still  in  her 
pocket — owned,  blushing  like  a  girl,  that 
he  himself  had  "taken  the  liberty"  of 
paying  it  the  night  before. 

"It  seemed  the  only  way  to  quiet  the 
woman,  and  keep  her  from  doing  some- 
thing desperate.  But  you  see  she  had  less 
of  desperation  and  more  of  worldly  wisdom 
than  I  thought.  Anyhow  she  is  gone,  and 
we  have  got  rid  of  her— I  hope  forever." 

"Thanks  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Trevena,  as 
she  silently  put  the  bank-note  in  the  doc- 
tor's hand;  and  he  took  it,  for  he  was  a 
practical  man,  and  a  poor  man  besides. 

"I  have  made  everything  as  safe  as  I 
can,"  said  he.  "She  has  no  clew  to  us,  or 
we  to  her.  Neither  she  nor  her  servant, 
who  speaks  only  English,  has  ever  heard 
your  name — only  mine ;  and  as  I  am  going 
back  to  America  at  once,  she  is  not  likely 
to  find  me  out  there.  If  she  ever  does, 
and  wants  to  know  about  her  child,  she'll 
meet  her  match — that's  all." 

"  Tliank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Trevena.  For 
Mr.  Trevena,  he  said  nothing  at  all;  he 
only  watched  with  benignant  pleasure  the 
unspeakable  content  of  his  wife's  face ;  and 
thence  glanced  downward,  with  a  sort  of 
amused  curiosity,  to  the  little  creature  on 
her  lap,  especially  its  hands  and  feet,  as  if 
to  find  out  whether  it  had  the  right  num- 
ber of  fingers  and  toes,  and  was  no  abnor- 
mal specimen  of  anthropology.  A  simple 
man  and  a  good  man  was  the  Reverend 
Austin,  never  swerving  from  his  one  do- 
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mestic  creed,  that  if  liis  Susannah  thouglit 
a  thing  right,  it  was  riglit. 

So  the  exciting  episode,  which  Madame, 
in  her  anxiety  for  the  good  name  of  her 
hotel,  wisely  hushed  up  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, settled  down  into  calmness.  The  baby 
did  not  die,  as  its  natural,  unnatural  mo- 
ther had  probably  hoped  it  might;  the 
goat  was  an  excellent  foster-mother;  and 
before  forty-eight  hours  were  over,  Mrs. 
Trevena  felt — aj,  and  looked — as  if  she 
herself  had  been  a  real  mother  for  years. 

Dr.  Franklin  watclied  her  with  his  ex- 
pression of  dry  humor  tempered  by  kind- 
liness. 

"Mrs.  Franklin  says  all  the  doctors  and 
nurses  going  can't  manage  a  baby  so  well 
as  one  sensible  woman  with  a  motherly 
heart;  and  as  she  has  managed  ten,  may- 
be she  is  right.  Now  about  the  journey 
to  Lucerne.  If  you  take  a  bottle  of  goat's 
milk  with  you,  also  a  doctor,  in  case  of 
emergency,  we  shall  get  back  to  civiliza- 
tion without  any  difficulty.  A  nice  _par- 
tie  quarree — you  and  your  husband,  my- 
self and — this  little  encumbrance." 

"  Encumbrance !"  echoed  Mrs.  Trevena, 
looking  up  to  Dr.  Franklin  with  a  grate- 
ful smile— no,  an  actual  laugh.  He  had 
never  heard  her  laugh  before.  And  she 
had  much  interCvSted  him — this  little  wo- 
man— not  merely  as  a  woman,  but  as  a 
' '  case" ;  one  of  those  cases  which  most  peo- 
ple disbelieve  in,  yet  which,  though  rare, 
are  possible  —  a  "broken  heart":  a  dis- 
ease of  which,  if  they  have  no  absolute  du- 
ties, and  are  not  physically  strong,  women 
can  die  without  murmur  or  regret.  They 
neither  struggle  nor  complain,  but  sim^^ly 
drop  out  of  life  as  out  of  a  worn  garment 
no  longer  worth  the  wearing. 

No  fear  of  that  now  for  Susannah.  Her 
whole  nature  seemed  changed.  Hope  seem- 
ed to  have  come  into  her  heart — the  hope 
that  comes  with  young  life,  rising  up  to 
renew  and  carry  on  the  life  which  had 
seemed  fading  away.  Her  very  face  grew 
youthful,  with  a  look  not  unlike  some  of 
Raphael's  Madonnas,  far  away,  as  if  peer- 
ing into  the  dim  future,  and  yet  content 
in  the  pi'csent,  tlic  small,  limited  present, 
from  day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour,  as  mo- 
thers learn  to  look.  For  she  was  a  mo- 
ther now  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  She 
kept  saying  to  herself,  involuntarily,  that 
line  of  Mrs.  Browning's  lovely  poem,  "A 
Child's  Grave  at  Florence," 

"  J/y  little  feet,  my  little  hands, 
And  hair  of  Lily's  color." 


As  she  almost  persuaded  herself  it  was; 
that  the  hair,  quite  wonderful  for  a  baby 
a  week  old,  which  she  admired  and  toyed 
with,  was  exactly  the  same  shade  as  that 
on  the  nameless  little  head  which  had  been 
buried,  one  sad  midnight,  in  a  corner  of  the 
church-yard  by  the  vicarage  garden  gate. 

Often  it  really  seemed  to  her  that  her 
lost  child  had  come  back  alive,  bringing 
with  him  the  future  of  bliss  to  which  she 
had  looked  forward  all  through  those  mys- 
terious months,  and  then  had  to  renounce 
forever.  It  revived  again  now.  Every 
time  she  kissed  the  crumpled-up  mottled 
face — which  had  no  beauty  for  any  one 
but  her — she  saw  in  imagination  the  face 
of  her  son,  as  boy,  youth,  man,  carrying 
her  forward  five,  ten,  twenty  years — years 
full  of  hope.  Does  not  some  poet  call  a 
child  "  a  perpetual  hope"  ? 

"Think  what  our  new  home  will  be — a 
house  with  a  child  in  it!"  she  said  to  her 
husband  once — only  once,  for  her  happi- 
ness lay  too  deep  to  be  talked  about,  even 
to  him.  Nor  could  he  have  understood 
it.  He  was  not  of  an  imaginative  turn  of 
mind.  So  that  nothing  troubled  him  in 
the  present — and  his  wife  took  good  care 
of  that — he  never  troubled  himself  about 
the  future.  Like  many  another  content- 
ed bookworm,  he  rarely  saw  an  inch  be- 
yond his  own  nose.  Yet  he  was  the  most 
patient  and  easily  satisfied  of  men,  even 
to  remaining  a  day  or  two  longer  at  An- 
dermatt,  and  going  about  ^vit\l  Dr.  Frank- 
lin instead  of  his  wife,  w^hose  new^-found 
duties,  added  to  the  ordinary  travelling 
cares— which  alw^ays  fell  upon  her,  not 
him — absorbed  her  entirely. 

But  at  last  the  two  men,  coming  home 
from  a  quiet  wander  through  the  flowery 
meadows  beside  the  Reuss,  and  an  inves- 
tigation, chiefly  to  kill  time,  of  the  little 
chapel,. with  its  strange  glass  tomb  of  the 
mummied  knight  lying  "in  his  habit  as 
he  lived,"  found  Mrs.  Trevena  sitting,  ob- 
livious of  Alps  and  antiquities,  with  her 
baby  asleep  on  her  lap,  and  everything 
settled  for  their  departure  to-morrow. 

"It  will  soon  seem  all  like  a  dream," 
she  said,  as  she  cast  her  eyes  absently  on 
the  wonderful  view  from  the  window — 
the  great  circle  of  mountains,  the  gor- 
geously colored  pastures,  and  the  wild, 
rapid  Reuss  glittering  in  the  sun.  "We 
are  never  likely  to  see  this  place  again, 
but  I  think  I  shall  always  remember  it — 
the  place  where  my  boy  was  born." 

"And  born  again,  if  one  may  say  it 
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without  irreverence,"  added  Dr.  Franklin  ; 
"otherwise  he  had  better  be  dead — as  he 
certainly  would  have  been  now  except  for 
you.  By-the-bye,  you  will  have  to  give  the 
young  scamp  a  name,  and  the  sooner  you 
do  it  the  better.  Get  him  christened,  and 
keep  a  copy  of  the  baptismal  certificate. 
It  may  be  useful  yet.  And  I  think  you 
might  as  well  make  me  his  godfather,  be- 
cause I  at  least  know  when  and  where  he 
was  born.  It  will  be  a  certain  protection 
both  to  him  and  to  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Trevena,  grate- 
fully; but  she  smiled  at  the  idea  of  her 
child's  needing  ' '  protection,"  or  she  either. 
With  him  in  her  arms  she  felt  as  strong, 
as  fearless,  as  any  natural  mother — even 
beast  or  bird — does  with  the  instinct  of 
maternity  upon  her. 

Dr.  Franklin  stuclc  to  his  point,  insist- 
ing that  a  baptismal  certificate  was  the 
nearest  approach  they  could  make  to  giv- 
ing the  child  "a  local  habitation  and  a 
name"  in  this  perplexing  world,  the  god- 
parents attesting  the  place  and  date  of 
birth,  though  they  could  only  add,  "j)^^" 
entage  unknown." 

"And  then  you  must  take  your  chance 
as  to  the  future,  and  this  poor  little  fellow 
also  ;  unless  you  will  come  with  me  to 
America,  where,  in  our  enlightened  States, 
you  can  lawfully  adopt  him." 

"But  that  would  be  of  no  use  in  Eng- 
land, you  said,  and  England  must  be  our 
home.  Yes,  we  must  take  our  chance," 
she  added,  with  an  under-tone  that  implied 
one  who  meant  to  control  chance  rather 
than  succumb  to  it.  "And  now^  about  the 
name — the  Christian  name.  For  surname 
he  will  take  ours — shall  he  not,  Austin  ?" 

"Anything  you  like  —  anything  you 
like,  my  dear." 

"Yes,  I  think  you  are  right,  Mrs.  Tre- 
vena. Poor  little  man !  his  name  matters 
little.  He  will  have  to  go  through  life  as 
nobody's  child." 

"Except  God's — and  mine." 

And  Susannah  pressed  her  lips,  as  sol- 
emnly as  if  it  had  been  a  sacrament  or  a 
vow,  on  the  tiny  hand  with  its  curled-up 
fingers — the  feeble  right  hand,  so  helpless 
now.    But  would  it  be  always  so  ? 

Dr.  Franklin  smiled  kindly,  paternally, 
on  the  creature  Avliose  life  lie  had  helped 
to  save — why.  or  to  what  end,  who  could 
tell?  All  child  lives  are  a  mystery,  but 
this  was  a  mystery  above  all.  The  little 
thing  lay  sleeping  in  unconscious  peace 
on  its  adopted  mother's  lap — the  infant 


who  would  be  a  man  when  they  were  in 
their  graves.  But  the  two  men  did  not 
understand.    The  woman  did. 

Mrs.  Trevena  at  last  looked  up.  A  twi- 
light glow  reflected  from  the  mountains 
was  on  her  face,  and  an  inward  glow 
which  made  her  almost  pretty  again,  al- 
most young. 

"I  have  thought  of  a  name.  We  are 
Cornish  born,  as  I  told  you.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. When  I  was  a  girl  my  one  hero  was 
our  great  Cornishman,  who  was  also  '  No- 
body's child' — found  by  Merlin,  they  say, 
as  a  little  naked  baby  on  the  shore  at  Tin- 
tagel,  but  who  grew  up  to  be  the  stainless 
knight,  the  brave  soldier,  the  Christian 
king.  My  boy  shall  do  the  same — in  his 
own  way.  It  does  not  matter  how  he  was 
born,  if  he  lives  so  that  everybody  will 
mourn  him  when  he  dies.  So  he  shall 
have  my  hero's  name.  He  shall  be  my 
'King'  Arthur." 

"You  romantic  little  woman!"  said  her 
husband,  half  apologetically,  half  proud- 
ly. But  he  listened  to  her,  as  he  always 
did,  and  her  decision  carried  the  day. 

Next  morning,  when  the  sun  had  just 
risen  above  the  mountains,  and  was  only 
beginning  to  warm  the  silent  valley,  the 
little  party  left  Andermatt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Trevena,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  "encum- 
brance," as  the  doctor  called  it,  but  who 
slept  so  calmly  as  to  be  no  encumbrance 
at  all.  It  was  evidently  an  infant  of  pla- 
cid mind,  able  to  accommodate  itself  to 
circumstances. 

They  were  followed  by  the  benedictions 
and  good  wishes  of  Madame  and  the  hotel 
people,  who  could  not,  to  the  last,  under- 
stand the  affair,  but  set  it  all  down  to 
English  eccentricity.  They  departed,  and 
the  little  remote  Alpine  valley,  which  had 
witnessed  so  much,  knew  them  no  more. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Arthur  Franklin  Trevena — for  they 
had  given  him  also  the  name  of  his  good 
godfather,  who  parted  from  him  at  Lu- 
cerne, never  probably  to  behold  him  again 
—  "King"  Arthur  —  arrived  at  the  vic- 
arage with  his  adopted  parents,  creating 
no  small  sensation  in  the  parish  which 
they  had  left,  a  forlorn  and  childless  cou- 
ple, six  months  before.  But  the  villagers, 
were  simple  folks,  who  accepted  the  baby 
upon  his  "mother's"  own  simple  state- 
ment—  Mrs.  Trevena  was  among  the  few 
people  who  have  courage  to  believe  that 
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the  plain  truth  is  not  only  the  wisest  but 
the  safest  thing — that  he  was  a  deserted 
child,  whom  she  had  taken  for  her  own, 
and  meant  to  bring*  up  exactly  as  her 
own.  And  those  other  mothers  who  re- 
membered her  sad  looks  when  she  went 
away,  and  compared  them  with  her  happy 
looks  now,  agreed  that  "the  parson's  wife" 
had  done  right  and  best,  not  only  for  her- 
self, but  most  likely  for  "  the  parson"  also. 

The  only  individual  who  ventured  to 
question  this,  or  in  any  way  to  criticise 
the  proceeding,  was  a  neighboring  clergy- 
man, a  college  friend,  who  in  Mr.  Tre- 
vena's  absence  had  undertaken  the  care 
of  the  hundred  souls  his  parish  contained. 
This  gentleman,  a  man  of  fortune  and 
family,  remonstrated,  in  a  letter  of  sixteen 
pages,  with  his  "reverend  brother"  on 
what  he  had  done,  in  bringing  a  nameless 
child,  possibly  the  offspring  of  sin  and 
shame,  into  a  respectable  and,  above  all, 
a  clergyman's  household.  He  quoted 
many  texts,  such  as  "the  sins  of  the  fa- 
thers shall  be  visited  on  the  children," 
and  "the  seed  of  evil-doers  shall  never  be 
renowned,"  which  for  a  moment  stagger- 
ed the  simple-minded  vicar.  And  he  end- 
ed by  askiug,  "  What  would  the  Trevenas 
say  ?"— forgetting  that  the  only  Trevena 
left  was  Hal,  at  the  antipodes,  of  whom 
even  his  old  college  acquaintance  would 
have  owned,  if  questioned,  that  the  less 
said  about  him  the  better. 

But  except  this  lengthy  epistle,  which 
Mr.  Trevena  read  in  silence,  and  passed 
on  to  Mrs.  Trevena,  by  whose  gleaming 
eyes  he  saw  that  the  silence  had  better  be 
continued,  for  there  was  a  dangerous  light 
in  them  that  few  men  would  have  cared 
to  face,  the  couple  met  with  no  opposition 
or  comment  on  what  they  had  done  or 
what  they  meant  to  do.  The  nine  days' 
wonder  settled  down,  and  after  the  village 
mothers  had  come  to  look  at  the  baby, 
and  pronounced  it  the  finest  baby  that 
ever  was  seen,  everybody  seemed  to  take 
the  matter  as  quite  natural.  Poor  people 
are  often  so  kind,  sometimes  so  romantic- 
ally generous,  about  other  people's  chil- 
dren :  many  a  nursing  mother  will  not 
scruple  to  take  to  her  home  and  her  breast 
some  motherless  babe ;  and  many  a  name- 
less infant,  paid  for  at  first  and  then  for- 
saken, has  been  brought  up  for  charity  by 
its  foster-parents.  So  the  fact  of  an  adopt- 
ed child  did  not  strike  these  innocent 
villagers  as  anything  remarkable.  They 
only  thouglit  it  was  "uncommon  kind" 


of  Mrs.  Trevena,  and  hoped  she  would  be 
rewarded  for  her  "charity." 

Charity!  She  laughed  at  the  word. 
Charity  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 
A  child  in  the  house !  it  was  a  joy  incar- 
nate, a  blessing  unspeakable,  a  consola- 
tion without  end.  She  did  her  duties, 
neither  light  nor  few,  but  through  them 
all  she  hugged  herself  in  her  secret  bliss. 
She  used  to  think  of  it  as  she  walked,  as 
she  chatted  to  her  neighbors,  and  (oh,  sin- 
ful Susannah!)  often  as  she  sat  in  church. 
' '  My  little  feet— my  little  hands. "  W^hen 
she  came  back  to  them,  when  she  ran  up- 
stairs to  the  small  attic— small  but  sun- 
shiny— where  Manette  and  Arthur  were 
installed,  and  taking  the  baby,  sat  rocking 
him  and  singing  to  him  in  the  old-fashion- 
ed rocking-chair  which  had  been  her  mo- 
ther's, every  care  she  had — and  she  had 
some,  a  few  mole-hills  that  many  anoth- 
er woman  would  have  made  into  mount- 
ains— seemed  to  melt  away.  That  mor- 
bid self-contemplation,  if  not  actual  self- 
ishness, which  is  so  apt  to  grow  upon  old 
maids  and  childless  wives — upon  almost 
all  women  who  have  arrived  at  middle 
age  without  knowing  the  "baby  fingers' 
waxen  touches,"  which  press  all  bitterness 
out  of  the  mother's  breast — vanished  into 
thin  air.  It  could  not  exist  amidst  the 
wholesome  practicality  of  nursery  life— 
a  nursery  where  the  mother  is  a  real  mo- 
ther, and  sees  to  everj'thing  herself,  as 
was  necessary  in  this  case.  For  Manette, 
the  young  Swiss  orphan  whom  they  had 
found  at  Lucerne  and  installed  as  nurse, 
was  a  mere  girl,  who  spoke  no  English, 
though  she  soon  taught  her  mistress  to 
speak  French.  They  two  became  very 
happy  together,  guarding  with  mutual 
care,  and  sometimes  just  a  spice  of  jea- 
lousy, the  little  warm  white  bundle  which 
contained  a  sentient  human  being  —  or 
what  would  be  one  day  —  Manette's  pet 
and  plaything,  Mrs.  Trevena's  "perpetual 
hope." 

Had  she  been  a  disappointed  woman  ? 
Perhaps:  in  some  sense  all  women  of  im- 
aginative temperament  are.  They  start 
in  life  expecting  the  impossible,  which  of 
course  never  comes,  and  at  last  find  them- 
selves growing  old,  with  their  hearts  still 
painfully  young — ^itmay  be  a  little  empty; 
for  not  even  the  best  of  men  and  husbands 
can  altogether  till  the  void  which  nature 
makes ;  even  as  no  woman  can  fill,  or  ought 
to  fill,  that  sterner  half  of  a  man's  being 
which  is  meant  for  the  world  and  its  work. 
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But  now  Susannah's  empty  heart  was 
filled,  her  monotonous  life  brightened  ; 
the  future  (she  was  only  just  over  forty, 
and  had  a  future  still)  stretched  out  long" 
and  fair;  for  it  was  not  her  own — it  was 
her  son's.  The  evening  before  they  left  the 
vicarage  for  the  new  rectory — a  sweet  Sep- 
tember evening — since  it  had  taken  fully 
three  months  to  make  the  new  home  ready 
to  receive  them — she  went  out  alone  and 
planted  a  young  tree,  a  seedling  sycamore, 
which  no  one  was  likely  to  notice  till  it 
grew  a  tree — in  the  church -yard  corner 
where  was  the  little  grave  of  which  no- 
body knew.  But  she  scarcely  felt  it  a 
farewell.  She  thought  how  the  fibres 
would  wrap  themselves  tenderly  round 
the  buried  bones,  and  the  top  would  spread 
itself  out  into  green  leaves  and  brandies. 
And  it  seemed  as  if  out  of  her  dead  baby's 
grave  had  sprung  the  other  child — another 
and  yet  the  same — sent  direct  from  heaven 
to  be  her  comfort  and  blessing.  Uncon- 
sciously she  repeated  to  herself  the  bene- 
diction of  tlie  Psalmist: 

"He  sliall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
water-side,  that  will  bring  forth  his  fruit 
in  due  season ;  liis  leaf  also  shall  not  with- 
er; and  look!  whatsoever  he  doetli  it  shall 
prosper." 

"It  will  be  so,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  if 
I  have  strength  to  bring  him  up  in  the 
right  way,  to  make  him  into  a  just  man — 
'a  man  that  feareth  the  Lord.'  Then  I 
need  have  no  fear.  '  Whatsoever  he  do- 
etli it  shall  prosper.'" 

And  little  Arthur. — somehow,  from  the 
first,  he  was  always  called  Arthur,  never 
"  baby" — did  seem  to  prosper:  as  much  in 
his  new  home  as  in  his  old  one.  He  had 
a  larger  and  better  nursery,  not  at  the  top, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  house,  which  was  a 
very  pretty  house,  the  prettiest  as  well  as 
the  most  comfortable  that  Susannah  had 
ever  lived  in.  From  her  youth  up  she 
had  had  to  battle  with  the  domestic  ugli- 
ness that  accompanies  grinding  poverty, 
to  smother  down  her  tastes  and  predilec- 
•tions,  to  live  in  streets  instead  of  fields — 
at  least  till  her  marriage.  And  even  mar- 
riage had  brought  little  respite  in  tlie  hard 
work,  the  ceaseless  cares,  inevitable  from 
the  necessity  of  making  sixpence  do  the 
Avork  of  a  shilling. 

But  now  all  was  changed.  She  had  as 
much  money  as  she  needed — enougli  even 
to  lay  by  a  little  (oh !  joyful  economy !) 
for  the  future  education  of  her  son. 

"We  can  not  provide  for  him,"  she  had 


said  to  her  husband,  "but  we  can  give 
him  a  good  education,  and  then  let  him 
work  for  himself.  It  is  the  best  thing  for 
all  boys.  It  might  have  been  better  for 
Hal'' — (she  thought,  but  did  not  say,  per- 
haps also  for  Hal's  brother) — "if  he  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  world  without  a 
single  halfpenny." 

So  when  she  saw  the  pretty  rectory 
nestling  under  its  acacia-tree  beside  the 
lovely  old  church,  and  knew  there  Avas 
income  enough  to  live  there  comfortably, 
she  yet  determined  to  Avaste  nothing — to 
expend  nothing  foolishly  upon  outward 
show,  or  in  "keeping  up  a  position,"  as 
the  owners  of  the  great  house  close  by 
were  reported  to  have  done  for  genera- 
tions. Consequently  the  Damerels  of  the 
last  generation  had  been  too  poor  to  oc- 
cupy their  splendid  abode,  or  CA^en  to 
come  back  to  it,  except  to  be  buried.  Their 
vault  in  the  old  church  Avas  all  that  re- 
mained to  them,  in  spite  of  their  ancient 
name,  and  an  estate  Avliich  had  belonged 
to  them  for  centuries.  Her  boy,  Susannah 
often  thought,  blossoming  day  by  day  into 
rosy  infancy — the  darling  of  his  good  Ma- 
nette  and  his  devoted  ' '  mother" — was  hap- 
pier than  the  heir  of  all  the  Damerels,  a 
poor  idiot,  report  said,  never  seen  or  heard 
of,  whose  family  home  Avas  let,  and  the 
property  put  into  Chancery,  until  his  for- 
tunate death  cleared  the  AA^ay  for  some  dis- 
tant cousins,  ready  to  fight  over  the  title 
and  estate  like  dogs  OA^er  a  bone. 

"So  much  for  'family' — so  much  for 
*  fortune' I"  meditated  Mrs.  Trevena;  and 
Avas  almost  glad  that  she  herself  Avas  the 
last  of  her  race,  and  that  her  husband's 
only  relation  was  Hal — safe  away  in  Aus- 
tralia. "You  Avill  start  in  life  all  free, 
my  darling — as  free  as  if  you  had  dropped 
from  heaA^en  in  a  basket.  You  Avill  stand 
on  your  own  feet,  and  make  your  own  Avay 
in  the  AA^orld,  w^ith  nobody  to  hamper  you 
and  torment  you— except  your  mother." 

And  she  kissed  Avith  a  passion  of  tender- 
ness the  baby  eyes,  Avhich  had  already  be- 
gun to  develop  intelligence,  and  the  sweet 
baby  mouth,  so  smiling  and  content;  for 
Arthur,  like  most  healthy  and  carefully 
reared  children,  Avas  an  exceedingly 
"good"  child,  Avho  gave  little  trouble  to 
any  one.  Before  the  Avinter  Avas  over  he 
had  learned  to  know  his  mother's  step 
and  voice,  to  laugli  Avhen  she  entered  the 
nursery,  and  cry  Avhen  she  left  it.  Soon, 
if  brought  face  to  face  with  a  stranger,  he 
Avould  turn  aAvay,  clasp  his  little  fat  arms 
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tig-lit  round  lier  neck,  and  liide  his  face  on 
lier  slioulder,  as  if  recognizing'  already  that 
she  was  no  strang-er,  but  his  natural  pro- 
tector, refuge,  and  consolation — his  mo- 
ther, in  short,  and  everything-  that  a  mo- 
ther ought  to  he. 

For  his  father  —  well,  young  infants 
scarcely  need  one;  and  certainly  the  fa- 
ther does  not  need  them — often  quite  the 
contrary.  But  it  rather  pleased  Mr.  Tre- 
vena  to  he  called  "papa,"  as  they  decided 
he  should  be ;  and  now  and  then,  when  he 
met  Manette  walking  in  the  garden  with 
Arthur  in  her  arms,  he  would  stop  her, 
and  stroking  with  one  finger  the  rosy 
cheek,  remark  that  it  was  "a  very  nice 
baby."  But  he  did  not  investigate  or  in- 
terfere further.  Even  had  it  been  his  own 
child,  he  probably  would  have  done  no 
more.  A  baby  was  to  him  a  curious  nat- 
ural phenomenon,  which  he  regarded  with 
ignorant  but  benevolent  eyes,  much  as 
he  did  the  chickens  in  his  farm-yard,  or 
the  little  pigs  in  his  sty,  but  taking  no  in- 
dividual interest  in  them  whatever.  Not 
until  the  spring  had  begun,  and  the  leaves 
were  budding,  and  the  primroses  springing 
about  Tawton  Magna,  making  it  truly 
what  it  was  said  to  be,  the  prettiest  rectory 
in  all  Cornwall,  did  Manette  report  that 
"Monsieur"  had  actually  kissed  "  le  bebe,''^ 
that  it  had  crowed  to  him  and  pulled  his 
hair,  and  altogether  conducted  itself  with 
an  intelligence  and  energy  worthy  of  nine 
or  even  ten  months  old. 

"Is  it  really  nearly  a  year  since  we 
were  in  Switzerland?"  said  Mr.  Trevena 
to  his  wife,  as  she  joined  him  at  the  gate. 
She  always  went  his  parish  rounds  with 
him,  and  did  everything  for  him,  exactly 
as  before  the  coming  of  little  Arthur,  only 
her  many  solitary  hours  were  solitary  now 
no  more.  But  to  her  husband  everything 
was  made  so  perfectly  the  same  that  he 
often  forgot  the  very  existence  of  the  baby. 
"Arthur — that  is  his  name,  I  think — real- 
ly does  credit  to  you,  my  dear,  and  the 
rectory  too.  It  must  be  a  very  healthy 
house,  for  I  never  saw  you  look  so  well." 

She  smiled.  They  loved  one  another 
very  dearly,  these  two ;  old  as  they  were, 
and  different  in  many  ways.  But  differ- 
ence of  character  does  not  prevent  affec- 
tion— rather  increases  it  sometimes. 

"x\ll  the  village  tells  me  what  a  fine 
child  Arthur  is — the  first  child,  by-the-bye, 
that  has  been  in  the  rectory  for  fifty  years. 
My  predecessor,  as  you  know,  was  an  old 
bachelor.    Everybody  is  delighted  to  have 


a  lady  in  the  village.  You  and  your  boy 
bid  fair  to  be  the  pets  of  the  parish,  Su- 
sannah, my  dear." 

Which  was  true — and  not  unnatural. 
For  her  motherly  heart,  warmed  through 
and  through  with  the  sunshine  of  happi- 
ness, opened  not  only  to  her  own,  but  to 
every  child  she  came  near;  to  every  poor 
soul,  old  or  young,  that  wanted  happiness 
and  had  it  not.  Everybody  liked  her,  ev- 
erybody praised  her;  and  husbands  are 
always  proud  to  have  their  wives  liked 
and  praised.  The  rector  was  very  proud 
of  his  Susannah.  They  strolled  peace- 
fully together  through  the  village,  admin- 
istering ghostly  counsel  and  advice,  to- 
gether with  creature  comforts,  which  Mrs. 
Trevena  held  to  be  equally  desirable.  She 
was  a  capital  clergyman's  wife — she  liked 
to  "mother"  everybody. 

As  usual,  their  walk  ended  in  the 
church,  which  was  open  for  its  Sunday 
cleaning.  It  was  a  curious  old  building — 
very  "tumble-down,"  the  parish  thought, 
but  was  happily  too  poor  to  have  it  ''re- 
stored," so  it  remained  for  the  delight  of 
archaeologists,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Tre- 
vena, He  never  wearied  of  examining 
the  brasses,  the  old  monuments,  the  huge 
worm-eaten,  curiously  carved  pews,  and 
especially  "  the  Squire's  pew,"  as  large  as 
a  small  parlor,  where  the  last  Damerels, 
the  baronet  and  his  lady,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  sit  in  two  huge  arm-chairs  over 
the  bones  of  their  ancestors.  Their  own 
bones  were  now  added  to  the  rest;  and 
the  tablet  describing  their  virtues,  with  a 
weeping  angel  on  each  side,  took  its  place 
with  the  recumbent  crusader,  and  the 
well-ruffed  Elizabethan  knight,  with  his 
kneeling  progeny  behind  him. 

"  What  a  splendid  old  family  they  must 
have  been !  Probably  Norman — D'Ami- 
ral  corrupted  into  Damerel.  Ah  !" — and 
he  laid  a  caressing  hand  on  the  head  of 
the  noseless  and  footless  crusader — "it  is 
a  great  thing  to  come  of  a  good  race,  and 
to  bear  an  honorable  name." 

"Is  it?"  said  Susannah,  quietly,  and 
thought  of  the  poor  half-witted  hoy — the 
heir  whom  her  neighbors  had  told  her  of, 
and  then  of  her  own  boy — her  nameless 
baby — full  of  health  and  strength  and  in- 
telligence, yet  without  a  tie  in  the  wide 
world.  Only  he  was,  as  she  had  once 
said,  "  God's  child" — and  hers. 

He  had  been  hers  for  nearly  two  years. 
She  had  almost  forgotten,  and  ever^^body 
else  too,  that  he  was  not  really  her  own; 
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even  the  rector  liimself  was  taking  kind- 
ly to  his  paternity,  accepting  it  as  he  did 
the  other  good  things  which  had  dropped 
into  his  mouth  without  his  seeking,  Avhen 
something  liappened  which,  for  the  time 
hei ng,  shook  the  happy  little  household  to 
its  very  foundations. 

Mrs.  Trevena,  one  bright  June  day,  had 
put  on  her  bonnet  to  go  and  meet  her 
child,  who  had  been  "kidnapped,"  as  they 
called  it,  by  the  large  kindly  plebeian 
family,  one  of  the  many  nouveaux  riches 
that  conveniently  step  into  the  shoes  of 
aristocratic  poverty,  who  inhabited  Taw- 
ton  Abbas.  She  was  passing  through  the 
church-yard  into  the  park,  idly  thinking 
how  beautiful  it  was,  how  bright  her  life 
here  had  grown,  and  what  had  she  done 
to  deserve  it  all,  when  she  came  suddenly 
face  to  face  Avith  a  strange  gentleman, 
who  was  apparently  wandering  about, 
trying  to  find  his  way  to  the  rectory.  He 
was  well  dressed  and  well-looking;  but  he 
seemed  less  like  an  ordinary  visitor  than 
a  prowler.  Also,  though  rather  a  hand- 
some man,  there  was  something  sinister 
in  his  face;  he  was  one  of  those  people 
who  never  look  you  straight  in  the  eyes. 

He  stood  aside  as  the  lady  passed,  with 
a  half  bow,  which  she  acknowledged.  But 
the  instant  she  had  passed,  a  vague  terror 
seized  Susannah  —  the  one  little  cloud 
which  secretly  hung  over  her  entire  feli- 
city— the  fear  that  her  treasure  might  be 
grudged  her,  or  snatched  from  her,  by  the 
woman  wdio  had  thrown  it  away.  She 
had  taken  every  precaution  to  leave  be- 
hind at  Andermatt  no  possible  clew;  even 
Madame  at  the  hotel,  though  she  knew 
the  names  Trevena  and  Franklin,  knew 
no  further  address  than  "England"  and 
"America."  Often  when  she  looked  at 
her  bright,  beautiful  boy,  a  si)asm  of  fear 
came  over  her,  so  that  she  could  hardly 
bear  to  let  him  out  of  her  sight. 

This  dread  took  hold  of  her  now.  What 
if  the  stranger  were  an  emissary  from 
Arthur's  unknown  mother,  or  his  father, 
the  "fool  of  a  husband,"  whom  slie  had 
so  despised  ?  At  the  bare  idea  Mrs.  Tre- 
vena's  heart  almost  stopped  beating.  But 
it  was  not  her  way  to  fly  from  an  evil: 
she  prdfferred  to  meet  it,  and  at  once.  She 
turned  back  and  spoke. 

"You  seem  a  stranger  here.  Can  I  do 
anytliing  for  you  ?" 

"Thank  you — yes,  I  suppose  I  am  a 
stranger.  I  have  not  been  in  England 
for  some  vears." 


A  likeness  in  the  tones  of  the  voice — '  v 
family  voices  often  resemble  one  another 
like  family  faces — startled  Susannah,  and 
yet  relieved  her.    She  was  almost  ]3re- 
pared  for  the  "stranger's"  next  words. 

"I  am  told  tliat  this  is  the  village  of 
Tawton  Magna,  and  the  Reverend  Austin 
Trevena  is  rector  here  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  would  you  kindly  direct  me  to 
the  rectory  ?  I  am  Captain  Trevena,  his 
brother." 

Hal,  of  whom  they  had  heard  nothing 
since  the  letter  received  at  Andermatt — 
Hal  come  back  from  Australia!  It  was 
a  great  blow,  and  might  involve  much 
perplexity ;  but  it  could  not  strike  her  to 
the  heart,  as  the  other  blow  would  have 
done,  had  the  stranger  been  some  one  to 
claim  her  child.  After  a  momentary  start, 
Susannah  was  herself  again. 

Now  it  so  happened  tliat  since  his  boy- 
hood she  had  never  seen  her  brother-in- 
law,  who  evidently  did  not  remember  her 
at  all.  At  first  she  thought  she  would 
accept  this  non-recognition,  and  pass  on; 
but  it  seemed  cowardly.  And,  besides,  she 
would  soon  have  to  face  him;  for  what- 
ever liis  sudden  appearance  might  bode, 
she  was  quite  sure  it  boded  no  good.  Hal's 
fraternal  affection  always  lay  dormant — 
unless  he  wanted  something. 

So,  looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes, 
but  x)utting  out  no  hand  of  welcome,  she 
said,  briefly:  "I  am  Mrs.  Trevena.  That 
is  the  gate  of  the  rectory,"  and  walked  on 
toward  Tawton  Abbas. 

In  most  families  there  is  one  black 
sheep — happy  if  only  one!  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  family  depends  upon 
its  treatment  of  the  same,  treatment  wise 
or  unwise,  as  may  happen.  Few  black 
sheep  are  wdiolly  black;  and  some  may, 
with  care  and  prudence,  be  kept  a  decent 
gray;  but  to  make  believe  they  are  snow- 
white,  and  allow  them  to  run  among  the 
harmless  flock,  smirching  every  one  they 
come  near,  is  a  terrible  mistake.  Perhaps 
Susannah  sometimes  recognized,  with  as 
much  bitterness  as  her  sweet  nature  could 
feel,  that  this  mistake  had  all  through  life 
been  made  by  her  husband. 

She  knew  Austin  was  at  home,  and 
thought  it  best  the  brothers  should  meet — 
since  they  must  meet — quite  alone;  while 
she  gathered  up  all  her  courage,  all  her 
common-sense,  to  face  the  position.  ,  Cap- 
tain Trevena — as  he  called  himself,  hav- 
ing been  in  the  militia  once,  till  he  was 
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turned  out — had  not  attempted  to  follow 
her.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  her,  or 
thought  he  had  good  need  to  he;  which 
was  true. 

A  kind  of  superstitious  halo  has  been 
thrown  round  the  heads  of  prodigal  sons  — 
doubtless  originating  in  the  divine  parable, 
or  the  human  corruption  of  it.  Only  peo- 
ple forget  how  that  prodigal  son,  saying, 
"I  will  arise,"  really  does  arise,  leaving 
behind  him  his  riotous  living,  his  husks, 
and  his  swine.  He  goes  to  his  father, 
humbled  and  poor,  and  his  father  wel- 
comes and  loves  him.  But  most  prodigal 
sons  bring  their  husks  and  their  swine 
with  them,  nor  ever  condescend  to  say,  "I 
have  sinned."  They  appear,  as  Hal  Tre- 
vena  did,  as  he  had  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing — neitherhungry  nor  naked, 
but  quite  cheerful  and  comfortable.  They 
may  cry  "  Peccavi,"  but  it  never  occurs  to 
them  to  forsake  their  sins,  or  to  feel  any 
more  penitence  than  is  picturesque  and 
convenient  to  show.  This  had  been  Hal- 
bert  Trevena's  character  for  the  last  forty 
years;  and  Susannah,  suddenly  meeting 
him  after  a  long  interval,  and  judging 
him  by  feminine  instinct  as  well  as  by  the 
bitter  experience  of  the  past,  did  not  think 
he  was  likely  to  be  altered  now. 

She  walked  rapidly  on  through  the  plea- 
sant, solitary  park,  both  to  calm  her  mind 
and  to  consider  how  she  was  to  face  this 
emergency,  which  on  the  outside  appeared 
nothing  more  than  the  meeting — supposed 
a  welcome  meeting — between  long-separa- 
ted brothers.  But,  underneath — she  knew 
only  too  well  what  it  implied.  And  not 
the  least  of  the  difficulties  was  her  good, 
tender-hearted  husband,  who,  absorbed  in 
his  books,  never  looked  ahead  for  a  single 
week,  and  whose  own  nature  was  so  sweet 
and  simple  that  he  could  not  imagine  the 
contrary  in  any  human  being. 

Susannah  hastened  on  with  quick,  trou- 
bled steps,  till  she  saw  Manette  and  little 
Arthur  coming  down  the  path. 

"Mammy!  mammy!"  —  he  could  just 
say  that  word  now,  and  oh !  what  a  thrill 
had  gone  through  her  heart  when  she  first 
heard  it !  Stretching  out  eager  arms,  he 
tried  to  struggle  out  of  his  perambulator 
and  get  to  her — "Up!  up!  in  mammy 
arms !" 

She  took  him  up  and  clasped  him  tight 
— her  one  blessing  that  was  all  her  own. 
More  so,  perhaps,  than  if  he  had  been 
really  her  own,  and  had  to  call  Hal  Tre- 
vena  "Uncle."     As  the  thought  smote 


her,  involuntarily  she  said, "  Thank  God!" 
But  the  clinging  of  his  baby  arms, the  kiss 
of  his  baby  mouth,  melted  the  bitterness  out 
of  her  heart;  after  a  few  minutes  she  felt 
herself  able  to  return  to  the  house,  and 
meet  whatever  was  required  to  be  met 
there.  The  sooner  the  better,  for  who 
could  tell  what  might  be  happening  in  her 
absence  ? 

She  found  the  two  brothers  sitting  to- 
gether in  the  study,  looking  as  comfort- 
able as  if  they  had  parted  only  yesterday. 
At  least  Hal  did ;  but  Austin  had  a  troubled 
air,  which  he  tried  to  hide  under  an  exag-- 
geration  of  ease.  When  his  w^ife  opened 
the  door,  he  looked  up  with  great  relief. 

"My  dear,  this  is  Hal,  from  Australia. 
You  must  remember  Hal,  though  it  is  so 
many  years  since  you  saw  him." 

' '  Twenty-four  years.  But  half  an  hour 
ago  he  asked  me  to  direct  him  to  the  rec- 
tory. He  was  not  aware,  I  think,  that  he 
was  speaking  to  the  mistress  of  the  house." 

And  she  sat  down,  still  without  ofPerinfr 
her  hand,  as  if  to  make  clear  that  she  was 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  had  deter- 
mined to  assert  her  position. 

Captain  Trevena  was  a  shrewd  man,  a 
good  deal  shrewder  and  more  quick-siglit- 
ed  than  his  brother.  He  too  saw  his  posi- 
tion, and  recognized  that  things  might  not 
go  quite  so  easily  with  him  as  when  the 
Reverend  Austin  w^as  a  bachelor.  Still 
he  smiled  and  bowed  in  bland  politeness. 

' '  I  am  delighted  to  come  to  my  brother's 
home,  and  see  it  adorned  with  a  w^ife.  I 
only  wish  I  had  brought  mine  here.  Mrs. 
Trevena  (excuse  me,  but  as  the  eldest  son's 
wife  she  has  the  first  right)  is  a  very  hand- 
some person,  and  our  eldest  son,  the  heir 
to  the  Trevena  name,  takes  after  her.  I 
should  have  liked  you  to  see  them,  Aus- 
tin;  but,  considering  all  things,  I  thought 
it  best  to  leave  them  both  in  Australia  for 
the  present." 

"Of  course — of  course,"  said  Mr.  Tre- 
vena. Mrs.  Trevena  said  nothing.  If  for 
a  second  a  natural  pang  smote  her  heart, 
it  was  healed  immediately;  for  through 
the  window  she  could  see  a  pretty  vision 
of'Manette's  blue  gown,  with  two  little  fat 
legs  trotting  after  it  along  the  gravel-path. 
She  turned  round  smiling — she  could  af- 
ford to  smile. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  happy  in  3-our  wife 
and  son.  But  why  leave  them  What 
call  had  you  to  England  ?" 

"To  see  my  brother — was  it  not  nat- 
ural ?    An  old  Times  fell  into  my  hands, 
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in  wliicli  I  read  what  (of  course  by  some 
mistake)  he  had  never  told  me — the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Reverend  Austin  Trevena 
to  the  living"  of  Tawton  Magna;  value — I 
forget  how  much.  So  I  thought  I  would 
come,  just  to — to  congratulate  him." 

"A  long  journey  for  so  small  an  object. 
And  having  accomplished  it,  I  suppose  you 
will  return  ?" 

"  If  my  brother  wishes  it,  iind  if  he  will 
give  me  a  little  brotherly  help." 

"I  thought  so." 

Brief  as  this  conversation  was,  it  showed 
to  both  the  brother  and  sister  in  law  exact- 
ly w^here  they  stood.  The  big,  hearty, 
well  dressed  man  looked  across  at  the 
homely  little  woman,  and  felt  that  times 
were  changed:  it  was  war  to  the  knife  be- 
tween them,  and  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Had  he  come  like  the  proverbial  prodi- 
gal, in  rags  and  repentance,  Susannah's 
heart  might  have  melted.  She  might  have 
killed  the  fatted  calf,  even  though  fearing 
it  was  in  vain;  she  might  have  put  the 
ring  on  his  finger,  though  with  a  strong 
suspicion  that  he  would  x^awn  it  the  very 
next  day.  But  now,  when  he  came,  fat 
and  well-liking,  yet  with  the  same  never- 
ending  cry,  like  the  daughters  of  the  horse- 
leech, "Give !  give !"  she  felt  herself  hard- 
ening into  stone. 

"I  am  sorry,  but  your  brother's  income, 
of  wdiich  you  have  evidently  known  the 
extent,  is  absorbed  by  his  own  family  and 
his  parish.  He  has  for  years  supplied  you 
w^ith  so  much  that  he  can  not  possibly  do 
any  more.    He  ought  not." 

"No,  Hal,"  said  the  rector,  gathering  a 
little  courage,  and  taking  Susannah's  hand 
as  she  sat  beside  him.  "Indeed  I  ought 
not.  You  know  I  was  telling  you  this  be- 
fore my  wife  came  into  the  room." 

"My  husband  is  right,"  said  Susannah, 
firmly.  "Therefore,  Captain  Trevena,  all 
I  can  offer  you  is  a  night's  hospitality. 
After  that  we  had  better  part." 

"My  dear  sister,  why  ?'' 

"A  man  with  a  wife  and  child  has  no 
business  to  leave  them  and  go  wandering 
about  the  world,  even  for  the  very  desir- 
able purpose  of  begging  money  from  his 
relations.  He  had  better  stay  at  home  and 
w^ork.* 

"A  gentleman  w^ork !"  Hal  laughed — 
that  easy,  good-natured  laugh  wiiich  made 
people  think  him  so  charming.  "  My  dear 
lady,  it  is  out  of  tlie  nature  of  things;  you 
can't  expect  it.  I  never  did  work— I  never 
shall." 


"I  believe  you."  The  only  thing  he 
could  say,  Susannah  might  have  added, 
that  she  did  believe.  He  was  such  a  con- 
firmed liar  that  she  began  to  think  even 
the  wife  and  child  might  be  mythical  cre- 
ations, invented  in  order  to  play  upon 
Austin's  feelings. 

"Nor,"  he  continued,  lightly,  "is  there 
any  special  reason  why  I  should  work. 
My  wife  is  an  heiress:  her  father  made 
his  fortune  at  the  gold  diggings.  The  old 
fellow  dotes  upon  her — even  more  than 
upon  me.  He  likes  to  keep  her  all  to  him- 
self, and  so  makes  it  easy  for  me  to  run 
away  and  amuse  myself." 

"How  comes  it,  then,  that  you  want 
money  ?" 

"My  dear  Miss  Hyde  (beg  pardon,  but 
I  heard  of  you  as  Susannah  Hyde  for  so 
many  years  that  I  almost  forget  you  are 
anything  else  now),  a  gentleman  always 
wants  money.  But  it  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary inconvenience.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  repay  Austin  every  farthing — with  in- 
terest, too,  if  he  wishes  it — as  soon  as  ever 
I  get  back  to  Australia." 

"And  when  will  that  be  ?" 

"CeZa  depend.  By-the-bye,  there  is  a 
pretty  young  bonne  upon  whom  I  was 
airing  my  French  an  hour  ago  in  the 
road.  I  see  her  now  in  your  garden  with 
her  '  behe.^    Whose  child  is  that  ?" 

"Mine,"  said  Susannah,  firmly. 

"Yours  ?  I  thought  Austin  told  me  he 
had  no  children." 

"Nor  have  we.  This  is  our  adopted 
child.  We  found  him,  and  we  mean  to 
keep  him  and  bring  him  up  as  our  son." 

' '  And  heir  ?  To  inherit  all  you  pos- 
sess ?" 

"  What  little  there  is  left — certainly." 

As  Susannah  spoke,  slow^ly  and  reso- 
lutely, Captain  Trevena's  handsome  face 
grew  dark ;  his  bland  voice  sharpened. 

"  Truly  this  is  a  pretty  state  of  things 
for  a  long-absent  brother  to  come  home 
to — a  sister-in-law  not  too  affectionate, 
and  an  unexpected — nephew !  I  congrat- 
ulate you,  Austin,  on  your  son.  Some 
beggar's  brat,  I  suppose,  whom  your  wife 
has  picked  up  in  the  street  and  made  a  pot 
of,  like  a  stray  dog  or  half-starved  cat. 
What  noble  charity !" 

"Not  charity  at  all,"  answered  Susan- 
nah, seeing  that  her  husband  left  her  to 
answer,  as  w^as  his  habit  on  difficult  occa- 
sions. "  It  pleased  God  to  take  away  our 
only  child,  but  He  gave  us  this  one  in- 
stead.   And,  as  I  said,  we  mean  to  keep 
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him.  If  wc  bring-  him  up  rightly,  he  will 
be  the  comfort  of  our  old  age." 

"Indeed?  But  meantime  a  child  is  a 
rather  expensive  luxury — too  expensive  to 
make  it  possible  ever  to  help  others — your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  for  instance.  I 
thought,  Austin,  that  charity  began  at 
home,  and  that  blood  was  thicker  than 
water." 

Poor  Austin!  he  regarded  his  brother 
with  that  worried,  badgered,  perplexed 
look  so  familiar  to  his  face  once,  but 
which  the  peace  of  later  years  had  almost 
driven  away.  Susannah  knew  it  well 
enough;  it  brought  back  a  vision  of  the 
long  hopeless  time  of  their  engagement, 
when  she  w^as  passive  and  powerless.  But 
she  was  neither  now.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary ;  it  was  not  right. 

"  Halbert  Trevena,"  she  said,  quietly 
enough,  but  with  flashing  eyes  and  glow- 
ing cheeks,  "how  dare  you,  who  have 
been  a  drain  upon  your  brother  all  his 
life — a  perpetual  thorn  in  his  side  and 
grief  to  his  heart — how  dare  you  talk  of 
blood  being  thicker  than  Avater  ?" 

"  Susannah — my  dear  Susannah,  be  pa- 
tient," said  the  rector,  in  a  deprecating 
tone.  "You  see,  Hal,  we  don't  want  to 
be  hard  upon  you;  but  really  you  seem 
so  well  off,  and  your  wife,  you  say,  is  an 
heiress.  We,  now,  Susannah  and  I,  can 
only  just  make  ends  meet,  I  assure  you." 

He  spoke  meekly,  almost  apologetical- 
ly. But  with  Susannah  the  day  of  meek- 
ness was  past.  "Captain  Trevena,  it  is 
best  to  be  plain  with  you.  I  am  mistress 
of  this  house.  I  will  give  you  a  night's 
lodging,  but  nothing  more.  With  my 
consent,  my  husband  shall  not  waste  upon 
you  a  single  halfpenny.  What  money  he 
has  left,  that  you  have  not  robbed  him  of, 
he  may  leave  you  by  will;  but  wdiile  he 
lives  his  income  is  not  yours — it  is  mine." 

Sternly  as  it  was  spoken,  this  was  the 
truth  of  the  case,  both  in  law  and  equity, 
and  both  brothers  knew  it.  The  cunning 
one  shrugged  his  shoulders,  the  weak  one 
sighed;  but  neither  attempted  to  contro- 
vert it. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Austin  at  last,  "one's 
wife  is  nearer  than  one's  brother;  and  Su- 
sannah never  speaks  without  having  well 
considered  everything." 

"Excellent  wife !  Admirable  marriage 
laws!"  said  Hal,  tapping  his  boot  with  his 
cane — a  very  handsome  silver- mounted 
cane.  In  fact,  all  the  attire  of  this  x^oor 
prodigal  was  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 


'  ■  '  What's  thine  is  mine,  and  what's  mine 
is  my  own !'  is  a  well-known  saying.  But 
I  always  thought,  Austin,  that  this  rule 
applied  to  us,  and  not  to  the  ladies.  How- 
ever, teynpora  mutant  mores — especially 
family  manners.  Perhaps  I  had  better  go. 
'  It  may  be  for  ye^rs  and  it  may  be  forever !' 
as  the  song  says.  Well — good-by ,  Austin . " 

Susannah's  heart  softened,  her  husband 
looked  so  very  unhappy.  After  all,  Hal 
was  his  brother.  They  had  been  ho\^  to- 
gether; and  there  was  still  between  them 
that  external  family  likeness  not  incom- 
patible with  the  greatest  unlikeness  inter- 
nally. The  law  of  heredity  has  freaks  so 
strange  that  sometimes  one  almost  doubts 
its  existence;  yet  it  does  exist,  though 
abounding  in  mysteries  capable  of  great 
modification,  and  above  all,  full  of  the 
most  solemn  individual  warnings. 

"  I  think  you  should  go,"  said  Mrs.  Tre- 
vena; "but  go  to-morrow,  not  to-day. 
Your  ways  are  so  different  from  ours  that 
we  are  better  apart;  still,  do  not  let  us 
part  unkindly.  And  carry  back  our  good 
wishes  to  your  Avife  and  child.  May  you 
live  a  happy  life  with  them,  and  make 
them  happy !    It  is  not  too  late." 

For  a  minute,  x)erhaps,  this  man,  who 
had  never  made  any  human  being  aught 
but  miserable  in  all  his  days,  felt  a  twinge 
of  regret;  the  w4ng  of  the  passing  angel 
touched  his  heart — if  he  had  one.  He 
scanned  his  sister-in-law,  half  in  earnest, 
as  if  questioning  wdiether  she  w^as  in  ear- 
nest, and  then  the  light  sarcastic  laugh  re- 
turned.   The  good  angel  was  gone. 

"Oh  dear  no!  Not  too  late  at  all.  I 
am  the  most  domestic  man  alive.  I  adore 
my  home — when  I  am  at  home.  And  my 
wife — when  I  can  get  her.  But  as  I  said, 
she  has  such  a  devoted  papa — a  million- 
aire— that  I  rarely  can  get  her.  You  see, 
Austin  ?" 

Austin  did  not  see,  but  his  wife  did,  and 
turned  away,  remembering  bitterly  that 
hopeless  proverb  about  the  silk  purse  and 
the  sow's  ear,  and  thinking  Avith  a  vague 
pity  of  her  unknown  sister-in-law — tlic 
mother  Avho  had  a  son  of  her  very  own. 

..But  before  she  had  time  to  speak  came 
the  pattering  of  little  feet  outside,  and  the 
battering  of  tiny  hands  against  the  stud}' 
door.  "I  w^ill  leave  you  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevena,  rising.  "You  and  Austin  Avill 
like  a  chat  together.  We  dine  at  two — 
our  early  dinner;  Ave  are  homeh'  people — 
as  you  see." 

' '  But  most  delightful !   I  think  I  nsA'cr 
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saw  such  a  picturesque  house;  or'' — as  the 
door  flew  oi^en  and  disclosed  "King"  Ar- 
thur standing  there — a  veritable  little  king 
— with  his  rosy  cheeks,  his  cloud  of  curly 
hair,  and  his  sturdy,  healthy  frame — "or 
a  more  attractive  child.  Come  in,  sir! 
Let  me  see  the  young  interloper." 

And  Hal  made  as  though  he  ^vould  take 
him  in  his  arms,  but  Susannah  sprang  for- 
ward and  took  him  in  hers^  from  which 
safe  vantage-ground  the  child  looked  out, 
facing  the  man  with  his  honest  baby  eyes. 

Cbildren  have  strange  instincts — are 
often  wonderful  judges  of  character.  Al- 
lure as  Hal  might,  and  did,  nothing  would 
induce  little  Arthur  to  kiss  him,  or  even 
let  himself  be  touched  by  him.  The  pret- 
ty under  lip  began  to  fall ;  he  clung  to  his 
mother,  and  would  shortly  have  burst  into 
an  open  cry  had  not  Susannah  carried  him 
away — as  she  wisely  did — at  all  times  when 
his  angelhood  melted  into  common  baby- 
hood. As  she  did  so,  she  caught  the  ex- 
pression of  her  brother-in-law's  eyes,  which 
made  her  clasp  her  little  one  all  the  closer. 
"King"  Arthur — born  amongst  foes,  hav- 
ing to  be  protected  from  his  own  mother, 
and  from  all  his  unknown  kin — would, 
she  perceived,  have  to  be  protected  against 
one  enemy  more. 

Glad  as  she  was  to  escape,  she  knew  she 
must  not  be  absent  long.  She  dared  not. 
If  ever  man  combined  the  serpent  with  the 
dove — the  smoothest,  most  dainty  feather- 
ed, and  low-voiced  of  doves — it  was  Hal- 
bert  Trevena.  Many  a  time  in  old  days 
he  had  wound  his  brother  round  his  lit- 
tle finger;  flattered  him,  cajoled  him,  and 
finally  fleeced  him  out  of  every  halfpenny 
he  had.  All  right,  of  course,  for  were 
they  not  brothers  ?  And  have  not  a  man's 
own  family  the  first  claim  upon  him,  no 
matter  whether  they  deserve  it  or  not  ? 
So  reason  many  excellent  and  virtuous 
folk.    Are  tliey  right — or  wrong  ? 

"Poor  Austin!"  the  wife  muttered,  in 
pity  rather  than  in  anger,  as  she  thought 
of  the  two  closeted  together,  and  what 
liarm  might  possibly  ensue.  And  then 
Arthur  came  with  his  entreating  "Up — 
up !"  and  the  clinging  of  his  innocent  arms. 

"My  darling!"  cried  Susannah,  almost 
sobbing.  "No,  blood  is  not  thicker  than 
water,  unless  love  goes  with  it,  and  respect, 
and  honor.  My  boy — my  own  boy !"  she 
put  back  the  curls  and  looked  straight 
do  \vn  into  the  pure,  cloudless,  infant  eyes. 
"  Be  a  good  boy,  grow  up  a  good  man,  and 
no  one  w^ill  ever  ask  how  you  were  born." 


She  allowed  herself  a  brief  rest  in  giving 
Arthur  his  dinner,  and  smiled  to  see  how 
before  he  ate  a  mouthful  himself  he  insisted 
on  feeding  the  dog  and  the  cat,  and  even  of- 
fered a  morsel  to  the  woolly  lamb — his  pet 
plaything,  which  always  stood  on  the  ta- 
ble beside  him.  "The  boy  is  father  to 
the  man;"  and  Susannah  had  already  de- 
tected in  her  baby  many  a  trait  of  charac- 
ter which  all  the  education  in  the  world 
could  never  have  put  into  him.  Even  at 
two  years  old  there  was  a  natural  courtesy 
about  "  King"  Arthur — an  instinct  of  ten- 
derness to  all  helpless  things.  And  Su- 
sannah was  far-sighted  enough  to  be  sooth- 
ed and  cheered.  The  dread  which  every 
mother  must  have  with  every  child,  lest 
it  should  not  grow  up  as  she  could  wish, 
was  in  her  case  doubled  and  trebled;  for 
of  necessity  she  was  ever  on  the  watch 
for  hereditary  qualities,  mental  and  phys- 
ical, which  must  be  modified  and  guarded 
against.  And  yet,  perhaps,  this  battle  with 
unknown  evils  was  not  worse  than  the 
pang  which  some  parents  must  feel  to  see 
their  own  or  others' faults  re-appearing  in 
their  child. 

"  If  I  were  Mrs.  Halbert  Trevena,  and 
my  son  grew  up  like  his  father,"  thought 
Susannah,  with  a  shudder;  and  almost 
thanked  God  that  her  child  was  not  her 
own,  or  he  might  have  been  like  his  uncle. 

But  little  Arthur — blessed  child ! — fear- 
ed no  future  and  no  past.  He  was  per- 
fectly haj)py  in  his  sunshiny  nursery — the 
room  in  which  the  late  rector  had  died, 
after  inhabiting  it  for  fifty  years,  and 
which  the  servants  had  been  half  afraid 
of  till  the  baby  voice  exorcised  all  ghosts. 
There  the  little  "King"  reigned  supreme 
with  his  two  dumb  companions.  They 
lived  in  mysterious  but  perfect  harmony 
— dog,  cat,  and  child.  They  played  to- 
gether, fed  together,  slept  together — for 
often  Susannah  would  come  in  and  find 
Arthur  lying  on  the  rug  with  his  head  on 
the  dog's  neck  and  the  cat  in  his  arms — 
all  three  sound  asleep. 

It  was  always  hard  to  tear  herself  from 
that  pleasant  room,  where  two  years  of  firm 
control  and  careful  love  had  made  a  nat- 
urally healthy  and  sweet-tempered  baby 
into  a  thoroughly  good  child,  so  that  his 
mother  and  Manette  had  rarely  any  trou- 
ble with  him,  beyond  the  ordinary  little 
vagaries  of  childhood — the  worst  being  a 
tendency  to  cry  after  ' '  Mammy"  whenever 
he  saw  her  preparing  to  leave  him,  as  now. 

"  Mammy  must  go — she  must  have  her 
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dinner,  my  boy;  but  she  will  come  back 
directly  afterward.    Slie  promises." 

Already  the  infant  mind  had  taken  in 
the  fact  that  "Mammy's"  promises  were 
always  to  be  relied  on,  that  mammy  meant 
what  she  said,  and  did  it.  And  though  he 
still  could  not  talk  much,  Arthur  under- 
stood every  word  she  said,  and  obeyed  it 
too — for  absolute  obedience  was  the  first 
lesson  Susannah  had  taught  her  child. 
The  little  face  cleared,  the  detaining  arms 
relaxed ;  he  toddled  back  to  his  four-footed 
friends,  and  made  himself  quite  happy.  No 
sorrow  lasts  long  at  two  years  old. 

But  Mrs.  Trevena,  the  instant  she  shut 
the  nursery  door,  felt  her.  cares  leap  back 
upon  her  with  double  fierceness.  As  she 
arranged  her  dress  at  the  glass,  she  thought 
of  that  "very  handsome  person,"  her  sis- 
ter-in-law, not  in  envy,  but  in  pity,  won- 
dering what  was  the  real  truth  about  her 
and  about  the  marriage ;  for  all  Hal's  state- 
ments had  to  be  guessed  at  rather  than  be- 
lieved. He  had  never  held  facts  in  the 
least  degree  necessary. 

She  looked  out  into  the  garden,  expect- 
ing to  see  the  brothers  sauntering  round 
it,  for  the  rector  was  always  proud  to 
show  his  garden.  "Well  he  might  be,  for 
it  was  a  perfect  picture,  with  its  green 
lawn  in  front,  its  background  of  stately 
trees,  and  its  kitchen-garden  at  the  side 
— a  regular  old  English  kitchen-garden, 
w^here  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  all 
flourished  together.  Polyanthus  and  au- 
riculas edged  the  beds  where  the  young 
peas  were  rising  in  green  rows,  and  the 
high  south  wall,  sheltered  and  sunny,  w^as 
one  mass  of  peach,  apricot,  and  nectarine 
blossoms.  But  nobody  admired  them — 
the  garden  was  deserted.  Susannah  Avent 
straight  to  the  study,  and  there  found  her 
husband — alone. 

"  Hal  has  just  gone  out,  but  he  will  be 
back  to  dinner;  unless,  as  he  says,  he  finds 
'metal  more  attractive.'  Which  is  not 
likely,  as  he  knows  nobody  in  these  parts. 
He  came  direct  from  London,  and  must 
go  back  again  there  immediately." 

Mr.  Trevena  spoke  lightly,  but  with  a 
certain  deprecation  of  manner  which  at- 
tracted his  wife's  notice. 

"  Immediately  means  to-morrow,!  sup- 
X)Ose  ?" 

"  Or  perhaps  to-night.  Poor  Hal !  He 
is  very  poor,  my  dear.  We  ought  to  be 
kind  to  him." 

"I  wish  to  be  kind  to  him — if  he  de- 
serves it." 


"  He  may  do  so.  It  is  never  too  late  to 
mend.  And,  my  Susannah,  you  remem- 
ber the  command,  'seventy  times  seven.'" 

Susannah,  feeling  almost  like  a  wretch 
—  a  hard-hearted,  unchristian  wretch  — 
clasped  the  long-beloved  hand,  generous 
as  a  child's — and  often  as  unwise  in  its 
generosity.  But  that  instant  something 
roused  her  susi)icions.  "Why  is  your 
desk  open,  Austin?  Shall  I  lock  it  for 
you  ?    Your  check-book  is  in  it." 

"Stop  a  minute,  dear.  That  check- 
book— Hal  really  had  not  a  halfpenny, 
though  his  remittances  from  Australia  are 
due  next  week.  He  will  repay  me — I  am 
sure  he  will;  so  I  gave  him  a  small  sum 
— you  won't  mind,  dear?  It  was  very 
little." 

"How  much?" 

"  Only  twenty  pounds." 

"Twenty-five  pounds  was  all  we  had  in 
the  bank,  and  it  will  be  six  weeks  before 
our  next  dividends  are  due." 

This  was  all  Susannah  said — what  good 
was  it  to  say  anything  more  ?  But  she 
dropped  her  husband's  hand, and  sat  down 
in  passive  acquiescence  to  fate.  The  old 
thing  all  over  again!  the  same  quiet  en- 
durance, but  none  the  less  the  same  bitter, 
resentful  pain.  All  the  bitterer  that  there 
was  nothing  actually  to  resent.  Austin's 
invariable  sw^eetness — his  unbounded  love 
for  her — his  trust  in  her,  almost  as  im- 
plicit as  a  child's — she  could  not  be  angr}' 
with  him. 

"I  am  so  sorry,  my  dear,"  said  he,  pen- 
itently, "  but  I  had  no  idea  of  the  state  of 
our  finances.  As  Hal  says,  it  is  you  who 
manage  everything.  I  will  ask  him  to 
take  a  smaller  check — say  just  five  pounds 
— when  he  comes  back  again." 

"  When  he  comes  back  again !"  repeat- 
ed Susannah,  bitterly.  "He  will  not 
come  back." 

Nor  did  he.  They  w^aited  dinner — half 
an  hour — an  hour — Austin  was  so  certain 
that  his  brother  had  "turned  over  a  new 
leaf" — except,  perhaps,  in  punctuality  at 
meals.  They  then  sent  down  to  the  vil- 
lage in  search  of  "the  gentleman  who 
hfid  been  at  the  rectory,"  not  saying  "the 
rector's  bi'other,"  lest  he  might  be  found 
at  the  public-house,  though  that  was  un- 
liivcly,  drink  not  being  one  of  Hal's  beset- 
ting sins.  But  they  found  him  nowhere. 
He  had  vanished — probably  by  some  field 
])ath  to  the  nearest  railway  station — with 
the  check  in  his  pocket ;  and  nothing  more 
w^as  heard  of  him  for  years. 
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LET  the  reader  who  does  not  know 
southern  Italy  or  Naples  ])icture  to 
himself  a  city  the  leading-  characteristics 
of  which  are  music,  perfume,  and  color. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  of  the  filth,  squalor,  and  disgust- 
ing smells  of  Naples,  and  the  too  suggest- 
ive if  not  absolutely  exact  story  of  the 
English  traveller  who  said  that  if  the 
fleas  could  have  been  "  quite  unanimous" 
they  would  have  dragged  him  out  of  bed, 
the  fact  still  remains  that  this  city  is  for 
beauty  of  situation  and  sensuous  fascina- 
tion one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
Italy  has  majestic  Rome,  Florence,  the 
centre  of  the  glories  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  Venice,  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  to 
be  proud  of;  but  for  luxury,  for  brilliancy, 
for  natural  beauty  and  lazy  enjoyment, 
Naples  stands  alone,  and  has  stood  alone 
from  the  time  when  the  Caesars  set  their 
seal  if^)on  it  as  a  spot  where  all  care  might 
be  laid  aside,  and  existence  become  one 
protracted  hour  of  soft  delight. 

Naples  is  a  blaze  of  color.    There  seems 
to  be  a  strife  forever  going  on  between 
nature  and  the  inhabitants  as  to  which 
shall  produce  the  most  gorgeous  effects. 
Vol.  LXXII.— No.  431.— 52 


Nature  is  responsible  for  the  brilliant 
blue  of  the  bay,  the  splendor  of  the  sky, 
the  varied  greens  of  the  olive  and  the 
vine  wherewith  the  hill-sides  are  clothed, 
and  the  bright  tints  of  the  flowers  which 
spread  themselves  like  a  carpet  in  every 
public  park  and  garden.  Man  is  respon- 
sible for  the  red  and  yellow  buildings  and 
the  general  gorgeousness  of  coloring  which 
characterizes  nearly  every  object,  from 
the  fresco  on  a  ceiling  to  the  cap  of  a  beg- 
gar. I  am  writing  in  a  room  where  the 
gilding  on  the  walls  is  positively  dimmed 
by  the  orange-yellow  of  my  bed-cover,  and 
the  roses  on  my  table  are  put  to  shame 
by  the  brilliant  crimson  of  furniture  and 
hangings.  By  an  effort  I  have  sliut  out 
the  sunshine,  but  no  curtains  will  keep 
out  the  heavy  breath  of  the  orange  grove 
beneath  my  window,  or  the  sound  of  the 
bagpipe,  lute,  and  mandolin  that  now  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  have  begun 
the  song  that  will  not  cease  until  after 
midnight. 

It  would  seem  that  Naples  has  been 
long  enough  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to 
be  old  and  worn  and  shabby.  Her  his- 
tory extends  back  to  a  very  remote  age. 
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THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 


We  read  that  somewhere  about  the  year 
1056  B.C.  certain  ^olians  came  from 
Chalcis  in  Euboea  and  founded  the  colo- 
ny of  Kyme,  or,  in  Latin,  Cumse,  on  a 
rocky  eminence  in  the  bay  of  Puteoli. 
The  town  of  Puteoli,  now  called  Pozzu- 
oli,  is  to-day  a  suburb  of  Naples.  It  was 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Jews  in  Italy. 
From  Cumag  the  colony  Phaleron,  or 
Parthenope,  named,  according  to  the 
elder  Pliny,  after  the  tomb  of  a  siren  of 
that  name,  seems  to  have  emanated  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  to  have  been  re-en- 
forced at  various  times  by  emigrants  from 
Greece.  The  latter  founded  the  Neapolis, 
or  new  city,  while  Parthenope,  the  por- 
tion erected  by  the  original  colonists,  was 
named  Palseopolis,  or  old  city,  a  distinc- 
tion maintained  until  the  conquest  of  Pa- 
lyeopolis  by  Rome  in  326  B.C.  Owing  to 
the  beauty  of  its  situation,  Naples  soon  be- 
came a  favorite  residence  of  the  Roman 
magnates,  but  it  continued  to  enjoy  its 
municipal  freedom  and  its  Greek  consti- 
tution. Its  inhabitants  spoke  the  Greek 
language,  and  were  long  distinguished  by 
their  attachment  to  the  manners  and  cus- 


toms of  their  ancestors.  It  was  on  this 
account,  according  to  Tacitus,  that  Nero 
selected  Naples  as  a  place  wherein  to 
make  his  debut  on  the  stage,  such  a  pro- 
ceeding being  less  offensive  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  among  the  people  here 
than  at  Rome. 

Wherever  Rome  went,  she  took  her  en- 
gineers with  her.  Naples,  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Mistress  of  the  World,  felt 
at  once  the  creative  and  adjusting  impress 
of  her  touch.  Public  works  were  under- 
taken, roads  Avere  built,  and  to-day  the 
visitor  makes  his  way  through  the  city 
and  about  the  suburbs  by  way  of  thor- 
oughfares built  for  the  convenience  of 
emperors.  Among  these  undertakings  the 
most  remarkable  are  perhaps  the  tunnels 
that  pierce  their  way  through  the  great 
hill  of  Posilippo,  which  separates  the  town 
from  Avhat  remains  of  Cumaa.  One  of 
these  is  called  the  Grotto  of  Posilippo, 
wrought — so  mediaeval  legend  tells  us — by 
the  magic  arts  of  Virgil.  Scholars  insist 
that  it  was  an  outcome  of  the  prolific  age 
of  Augustus ;  and  Seneca  and  Petronius, 
writing  in  the  time  of  Nero,  speak  of  it  as 
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a  narrow  and  gloomy  pass.  Alfonso  I., 
about  1442,  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of 
enlarging"  it  by  lowering  the  level  of  the 
road,  and  a  century  later  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo  caused  it  to  be  paved.  Modern  im- 
provement has  lighted  it  with  gas,  and  to- 
day the  long  narrow  passage,  757  yards  in 
length,  with  a  height  varying  from  87 
feet  at  the  entrance  to  20  feet  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  a  breadth  of  between  20  and  30 
feet,  is  the  main  thoroughfare  between 
Naples  and  the  small  suburban  towns  ly- 
ing toward  the  west.  Just  before  the 
traveller  enters  the  mouth  of  the  gas-lit 
cavern  he  passes  the  tomb  of  Virgil. 
There  is  nothing  but  probability  and  local 


in  a  line  with  the  Grotto  of  Posilippo,  illu- 
minating the  entire  length  of  the  gloomy 
cavern. 

Naples  owes  little  of  her  attraction  to 
her  buildings.  Her  National  Museum 
was  originally  a  cavalry  barracks,  erected 
by  the  Viceroy  Duke  of  Ossuna  in  1586. 
Subsequently  it  was  ceded  to  the  universi- 
ty, which  was  established  there  for  a  time, 
but  in  1790  it  was  fitted  up  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  royal  collection  of  pictures  and 
antiquities.  The  museum  contains  trea- 
sures of  antiquity  from  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  together  with  rare  objects  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  collection  is 
unrivalled.    Besides  the  various  objects 
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tradition  to  prove  that  the  ashes  of  the 
Latin  jjoet  once  rested  here.  No  trace  re- 
mains of  the  hallowed  urn,  but  there  can 
be  no'doubt  that  Virgil  once  lived  and 
wrote  upon  the  hill  of  Posilippo.  Beyond 
the  tomb,  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage, 
stands  a  small  chapel,  and  in  the  interior 
are  others,  where  the  faithful  stop  and  say 
a  prayer.  There  are  certain  days  in  March 
and  November  when  the  sun  sets  directly 


taken  from  the  two  great  buried  cities,  it 
includes  the  Farnese  collection  from  Rome 
and  Parma,  those  of  the  palaces  of  Por- 
tici  and  Capo  di  Monte,  and  also  treasures 
resulting  from  the  excavations  at  Rome 
and  Stabia^. 

Naples  abounds  in  royal  palaces.  There 
are  five  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  which  the 
traveller  may  visit  at  pleasure,  provided 
they  are  not  at  the  time  occupied  by  any 
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member  of  the  ro3^al  family,  simply  by 
procuring  a  card  from  some  one  in  Naples  ■ 
willing  to  vouch  for  his  respectability  and 
decent  behavior  within  such  hallowed 
precincts.  Of  these  the  grand  Palazzo 
Peale  is  the  largest,  and  most  magnificent 
in  its  interior  decorations  and  details, 
though  on  the  outside  it  is  a  plain  and 
monotonous  building.  It  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  city,  in  the  Piazza  del  Ple- 
biscito — so  called  from  the  popular  vote 
which  in  1860  united  Naples  with  the  rest 
of  Italy.  This  palace,  designed  by  the 
Roman  architect  Domenico  Fontana,  was 
begun  in  1600  under  the  Viceroy  Count 
de  Lemol.  It  was  burned  in  1837,  but 
some  four  years  sufficed  to  complete  the 
restorations.  On  visiting  it  we  were  first 
conducted  by  an  obsequious  guide  up  a 
side  staircase  to  the  Garden  Terrace,  which 
extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  pal- 
ace, 185  feet,  and  affords  a  fine  view  of  the 
harbor  and  arsenal  immediately  below. 
The  magnificent  grand  staircase, construct- 
ed entirely  of  white  marble,  and  adorned 
with  reliefs  and  statues,  dates  from  1651. 
On  the  side  toward  the  piazza  are  situated 
a  small  theatre  and  a  superb  dining-room. 
In  the  centre  of  the  latter  formerly  stood  a 
magnificen't  cradle,  presented  by  the  city  of 
Naples  to  the  present  Queen  Margherita^n 
1869.  Beyond  this  apartment  is  the  throne- 
room,  furnished  with  crimson  velvet  em- 
broidered with  gold.  The  embroidery  was 
made  at  the  Neapolitan  poor-house  in  1818. 


Adjoining  the  Palazzo  Reale  is  the  the- 
atre of  San  Carlo,  the  native  home  of  Ital- 
ian opera. 

Naples  has  a  most  beautiful  public 
park.  It  was  laid  out  just  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  has  been  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished and  improved,  until  now  it  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  pleasure-grounds 
in  the  world.  The  Villa  Nazionale,  as  it 
is  called,  or  more  frequently  La  Villa,  was 
formerly  a  narrow  strip  of  land  close  to 
the  sea,  but,  like  the  Hollanders,  the  Nea- 
politans wanted  more  room  for  their  flow- 
er beds  and  promenades,  and  they  forced 
the  waters  back,  planting  long  avenues  of 
trees  where  the  waves  once  danced  and 
rippled.  The  grounds  are  all  arranged  in 
the  profusely  ornamented  style  character- 
istic of  Italy,  and  imported  trees  and  shrubs 
mingle  their  green  with  the  splendid  foli- 
age natural  to  this  favored  clime.  The 
most  noticeable  are  the  magnificent  palms, 
which  spread  their  fan-like  branches  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  heads  of  the 
passers-by.  The  statues  which  adorn  the 
park  are  many  in  number,  but  they  are 
clfiefly  imitations  of  ancient  and  modern 
works,  and  are  sadly  wanting  in  the  merits 
of  the  originals.  Formerly  the  celebrated 
group  of  theFarnese  Bull  stood  in  the  Villa, 
but  it  was  removed  to  the  museum  for  pre- 
servation, and  replaced  by  a  large  antique 
basin  from  Picstum.  Virgil  and  Tasso 
have  here  temples  to  their  honor.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  day  the  Villa  is 
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comparatively  deserted,  but 
in  the  afternoon  or  even- 
ing, when  the  daily  con- 
certs take  place,  the  scene 
is  one  of  life  and  g-ayety 
almost  beyond  description. 
An  Italian  crowd  is  the 
brightest  and  gayest  to  be 
seen  anywhere  this  side  of 
the  gorgeous  East;  and  the 
Neapolitans  bring  their 
worship  of  light,  perfume, 
and  color  to  its  utmost  cul- 
mination in  their  daily 
promenade  in  the  Villa. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Villa 
stands  a  large  white  mar- 
ble building,  the  celebrated 
Aquarium  of  Naples.  It 
belongs  to  the  Zoological 
Station,  and  was  establish- 
ed by  the  German  natural- 
ist Dr.  Dohrn  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  a  thor- 
ough scientific  investig-a- 
tion  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  expense  was 
borne  by  Dr.  Dohrn  him- 
self, but  the  German  gov- 
ernment has  repeatedly 
contributed  large  subsidies. 
Several  prominent  English 
naturalists  have  also  pre- 
sented the  institution  with 
important  sums. 

The  inhabitants  of  Na- 
ples number  nearly  half  a 
million  souls.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  generations  of  men 
of  different  races — Greeks, 
Goths,  Byzantines,  Nor- 
mans, and  modern  peoples 
— that  have  dwelt  in  this 
beautiful  region,  Naples 
has  rarely  attained  even  a 
transient  reputation  in  the 
annals  of  politics,  art,  or 
literature.  All  succumb  to 
the  alluring  influences  of 
the  situation  and  the  cli- 
mate. 

There  are  few  people  in 
the  world  with  whom  it  is 
more  difficult  to  arrive  at 
anything  like  familiar  ac- 
quaintance than  with  the 
higher  class  of  Neapolitans. 
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They  are  exclusive  to  the  last  degree. 
Their  pride  seems  to  be  in  their  birth, 
their  lineage,  the  mag"nificence  of  their 
entourage,  and  the  disx)lay  they  can  make. 
The  common  people  are  at  once  the  most 
careless,  the  most  indolent,  and  the  most 
indigent  of  the  human  race.  Yet  there  is 
nothing  that  seems  to  be  capable  of  de- 
pressing- permanently  the  buoyancy  of 
their  spirits.  Not  all  the  political  tem- 
pests that  have  swept  over  Naples,  not  the 
oppression  of  tyrants,  or  the  terrible  ills 
resulting-  from  indolence,  stupidity,  and 
vice,  have  sufficed  to  take  from  its  inhab- 
itants the  feeling  that  existence  is  a  boon 
from  the  great  Ruler  of  the  universe  for 
which  they  are  deeply  thankful,  and 
which  in  their  easy,  unthinking,  uncal- 
culating  manner  they  intensely  enjoy. 

The  street  scenes  of  Naples  are  a  study 
in  themselves,  and  would  entertain  a 
traveller  for  days  even  if  he  never  enter- 
ed a  building.  The  curious  garbs  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  who  seem  to  form  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants,  the  grotesque 
appearance  of  the  street  venders,  with 
their  wares  piled  up  above  their  heads, 
and  hanging  to  all  parts  of  their  bodies, 
the  brilliant  dresses  of  the  middle-class 
women,  and  the  fantastic  costumes  of  the 
beggars,  who  are  picturesque  in  their  very 
nakedness,  give  variety  to  the  scene.  The 


cat's-meat  man,  with  his  viands  strung  on 
a  long  pole,  from  which  he  detaches  a 
I)iece  and  carves  it  with  his  knife  for  each 
of  his  four-footed  clients,  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary sight.  The  public  scribe,  protected 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  an  umbrella, 
as  he  sits  at  a  table  inditing  a  love-letter, 
perhaps,  for  a  Neapolitan  damsel  as  beau- 
tiful as  she  is  illiterate,  is  useful  as  well  as 
picturesque.  Another  remarkable  person- 
age is  the  cigar  scavenger,  who  at  night 
goes  about  with  his  lantern  hunting  for 
old  stumps,  which  he  sells  to  manufactur- 
ers to  be  converted  into  the  filling  for  fresh 
cigars.  To  these  may  be  added  the  zam- 
pognari  or  bagpipers,  and  a  host  of  oth- 
er curious  characters,  ranging  anywhere 
from  a  cardinal,  attired  in  crimson  and 
riding  in  a  gilded  coach,  to  a  baby,  bound 
up,  after  the  manner  of  Neapolitan  babies, 
in  the  straitest  of  swaddling-clothes,  and 
looking  more  like  a  roll  of  linen  just  come 
from  a  draper's  shop  than  a  human  being. 

The  advent  of  the  zampognari  in  Na- 
ples always  heralds  the  approach  of  one 
of  the  more  important  Church  festivals. 
They  come  from  their  distant  homes  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi  to  Naples 
and  the  surrounding  towns  to  celebrate 
the  Immaculate  Conception  and  the  ad- 
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vent  of  Christmas.    Wearing  pointed  felt  of  the  city  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  To 

hats,  wrapped  in  long  brown  cloaks,  un-  the  east  of  the  long  embankment  and 

der  which  occasionally  appears  a  goat-  bridge  which  connect  the  shore  with  the 

skin  jacket  adorned  with  large  metal  but-  rocky  island  whereon  stands  the  Castel 

tons,  their  legs  encased  in  tight- fitting  del'  Ovo  stretches  what  was  once  a  long 

breeches  as  far  as  the  knee,  and  their  feet  and  narrow  strip  of  dirty  sand,  but  is  now 
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adorned  with  rags  fastened  by  leather 
thongs  about  the  ankle  and  calf,  they  are 
most  picturesque  objects.  Thus  attired, 
the  zamx^ognari  go  from  house  to  house, 
smging  and  playing  before  the  little  gild- 
ed images  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Child,  and 
stopping  before  the  street  shrines,  where 
they  repeat  their  monotonous  song.  On 
Christmas  Eve,  when  there  is  a  spirit  of 
liberality  abroad,  the  zampognaro  usually 
receives  a  large  number  of  coppers,  and 
as  much  in  the  way  of  food  and  drink  as 
his  stomach  can  accommodate.  When 
the  festival  is  over  they  return  to  their 
mountain  homes,  there  to  pass  their  time 
as  laborers  or  .shepherds  until  the  next 
occurs.  The  bagpipers  of  the  Abruzzi  fre- 
quently act  as  models,  their  picturesque 
costume  adapting  itself  readily  to  artistic 
purposes. 

A  capital  place  to  study  some  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  Neapolitan  life 
is  along  the  broad  and  pleasant  thorough- 
fare of  Santa  Lucia.    This  is  another  part 


a  broad  and  handsome  quay.  Scenes  of 
Neapolitan  life  may  be  witnessed  here  in 
perfection.  The  huts  of  the  fishermen 
which  once  decorated  the  strand  have 
given  way  to  wharves  and  bridges,  and 
handsome  palaces  form  a  background  to 
the  view  from  the  water.  But  the  people 
still  claim  a  right  to  make  this  their  loun- 
ging-place,  the  focus  of  the  scene  being  a 
small  promontory  which  is  reached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  where  an  elaborate 
fountain  plays.  Here,  too,  are  the  fish 
and  oyster  stalls,  where  passers-by  may 
make  a  meal  off  the  luxuries  so  express- 
ively styled  by  the  Neapolitans  fi'utti  del 
mare.  Tlie  number  of  these  aristocratic 
oystermen — for  the  majority  traverse  the 
city  to  sell  their  wares,  carrying  them  in 
small  baskets — is  very  limited,  as  the  busi- 
ness and  good-will  can  only  be  transmit- 
ted from  father  to  son,  or  by  extraordinary 
merit  when  the  position  is  vacant.  The 
stands  are  ])ainted  green,  yellow,  or  black, 
and  surmounted  by  sign-boards,  on  which 
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the  names  of  the  owners  are  inscribed  in 
large  letters,  and  followed  by  such  impos- 
ing- words  as  "  Ostricaro  d'  Europa,"  "  Os- 
tricaro  fisico,"  etc. 

The  lower  class  Neapolitans  live  posi- 
tively in  the  street.  They  occupy  the 
thoroughfares  with  more  than  the  deter- 
mination shown  by  the  upper  classes  in 
keeping  out  of  them.  In  Naples  it  is  not 
so  much  the  quarter  in  which  one  lives — 
though  certain  parts  of  the  town  are  al- 
ways avoided  by  decent  people — as  the 
height  at  which  one  lives.  The  third  and 
fourth  stories  of  a  building,  for  instance, 
will  be  occupied  by  families  of  consider- 
able means,  while  in  the  rooms  opening 
upon  the  street  two  or  three  poor  families 
will  be  huddled.  One  room  is,  indeed, 
abundant  space  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  poor  Neapolitan  family,  and  sometimes 
they  even  take  several  boarders  within  its 
limits.  This,  so  to  speak,  renders  neces- 
sary the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the 
thoroughfare,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
to  see  the  single  apartment  filled  up  with 
beds,  while  the  cooking  stove,  the  dinner 
table,  and  the  pots,  pans,  and  dishes  are 
accommodated  in  the  street.  The  Neapol- 
itan never  hesitates  to  perform  any  part 
of  his  toilet  in  the  street.  He  combs  his 
hair  or  changes  his  clothing,  the  women 
nurse  their  infants,  and  adults  and  chil- 


dren hunt  for  uncomfortable  inse^ 
each  other's  heads  and  garments,  wi 
utmost  carelessness  as  to  spectators. 

These  people  are  quite  as  fond  o 
atic  and  theatrical  entertainments 
their  superiors,  and  Naples  abounds 
atres,  concert  halls,  and  shows  of  all 
The  theatre  San  Carlino,  the  dimi 
of  San  Carlo,  and  the  home  of  the  f 
Pulcinello,  to  whom  it  was  dedica 
1770,  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  i 
these  places.  Pulcinello  is  a  most 
ing  personage,  and  of  most  ancien 
age.  He  is  usually  attired  in  a  loos 
et  and  exceedingly  baggy  linen  trc 
with  a  pointed  cap  and  a  small  blacl 
that  conceals  the  upper  part  of  hii 
In  character  he  is  a  vivacious  sort  o 
cunning  and  foolish,  cowardly  and 
relsome,  good-humored  and  mali 
caustic,  lazy,  gluttonous,  and  thi 
The  image  of  Pulcinello  is  said  tc 
been  found  in  Herculaneum,  and  ne 
Esquiline  at  Rome.  He  also  appe 
ancient  Etruscan  vases,  and  in  th( 
coes  taken  from  Pompeii.  His 
changes  frequently ;  it  may  be  A 
Cinella,  or  Fiorillo;  but  his  cliarac 
mains  the  same.  The  i^erforman 
San  Carlino  generally  turn  upon  c 
tic  infelicities  of  some  kind — coj 
quarrels,  disputes  in  regard  to  prop 
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and  the  incidents  are  nearly  always  of  a 
comic  nature.  Pulcinello  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  whole,  and  generally  succeeds 
in  amusing-  a  not  overdifRcult  audience  by 
his  sharp  speeches  and  ludicrous  pranks. 

The  manner  in  which  the  people  of  Na- 
ples are  supplied  with  food  is  most  amaz- 
ing to  a  stranger.    The  markets  are  peri- 


tive  carts,  which,  whatever  their  weight 
may  be,  are  at  least  a  dozen  times  his  own 
bulk.  In  his  leisure  moments  the  donkey 
takes  his  master,  and  frequently  two  or 
three  members  of  the  family,  for  a  ride 
upon  his  back, 

A  staple  article  of  food  in  all  Italian 
families,  as  is  well  known,  is  macaroni. 


THE  OYSTERMAN. 


patetic,  and  donkeys  are  the  motive  pow- 
er. Indeed,  without  the  donkey,  it  seems 
as  if  the  whole  business  of  living  in  Na- 
ples would  be  brought  to  a  stand-still. 
Articles  of  every  description  are  convey- 
ed from  house  to  house  by  him.  He  is 
loaded?  with  wine  and  water,  for  in  Naples 
the  drinking  water  is  all  procured  from 
certain  fountains,  and  sold  by  carriers;  he 
carries  bushels  of  vegetables  piled  in  pan- 
niers, and  spread  upon  shallow  baskets,  un- 
til nothing  but  his  nose  and  tail  are  vis- 
ible ;  and  he  draws  loads  piled  on  primi- 


Having  been  convulsed  with  laughter  one 
day  by  a  sweet  little  American  woman, 
who  drew  an  immense  endless  attenuated 
pipe-stem  into  her  mouth,  and  then  an- 
nounced, "  It's  peculiar,  but  very  nice — 
where  does  it  grow  ?"  we  organized  a  par- 
ty to  visit  a  macaroni  factory.  Our  inno- 
cent little  friend  went  with  us,  and  has 
never  eaten  macaroni  since.  Nearly  all 
the  places  where  this  commodity  is  pro- 
duced are  outside  Naples,  but  a  short  drive 
brought  us  to  a  manufactory  on  the  road 
toward  Torre  del  Greco.     We  were  re- 
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ceived  Avitli  empressement,  not  only  by 
the  ])i"oprietor,  but  by  tlie  whole  staff  of 
employes.  The  business  of  manufactur- 
ing" macaroni  is  warm  work,  and  the  cli- 
mate of  Naples,  save  for  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year,  excessively  hot.  As 
a  general  thing-,  there  is  a  great  indiffer- 
ence to  the  matter  of  clothing  shown  by 
the  employes  of  such  establishments ;  but 
on  the  appearance  of  a  party  of  foreign- 
ers, two  of  whom  were  ladies,  there  was  a 
grand  scuffle  for  garments.  The  women 
were  most  successful,  having  had  a  foun- 
dation of  under -clothing  to  begin  upon. 
One  boy  secured  a  full  suit.  After  this 
there  were  various  toilets  conspicuous  by 
the  absence  of  essential  garments,  while 
one  poor  fellow,  oblivious  of  our  presence 
to  the  last  moment,  could  procure  nothing 
but  a  towel.  In  this  he  arrayed  himself, 
however,  and  tried  to  make  up  by  extra 
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courtesy  for  what  he  lacked  in  the  way  of 
apparel.  The  process  of  manufacturing 
macaroni  is  very  simple.  The  ground 
meal  is  mixed  with  water,  kneaded  or 
beaten  by  an  immense  wooden  beam,  and 
then  transferred  to  the  press.    A  perfo- 


rated plate  beneath,  through  which  the 
dough,  is  forced  by  means  of  a  ponderous 
lever,  produces  the  article.  Upon  this 
plate  depends  whether  the  macaroni  has  a 
diameter  large  or  small,  or  whether  it  is 
flat  like  a  ribbon.  The  sizes  and  varieties 
are  many,  and  each  is  endowed  with  a  dif- 
ferent Italian  name.  When  it  issues  from 
the  press  it  is,  of  course,  moist  and  limp. 
Large  armfuls  of  it  are  seized  by  various 
attendants,  and  ranged  upon  long  poles, 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  to  dry.  It 
was  this  familiar  handling  of  the  dough 
and  the  macaroni,  which  is  flung  over  the 
shoulder,  wound  round  the  arm,  and  pat- 
ted and  adjusted  by  the  dirtiest  of  dirty 
hands,  that  deprived  our  little  friend  of 
any  further  appreciation  of  what  she  had 
taken  to  be  a  chaste  product  of  Mother  Na- 
ture. 

Naples  has  a  large  foreign  population, 
drawn  hither  by  the  fascination  of  the 
city  and  its  beautiful  suburbs.  There  is  a 
considerable  colony  of  Americans  and  Eng- 
lish, and  four  or  five  Protestant  places  of 
worship.  The  largest  and  handsomest  is 
Christ  Church,  situated  in  the  Strada  San 
Pasquali,  where  services  are  held  on  Sun- 
days and  saints'  days,  and  the  Holy  Com- 
munion administered  weekly  by  the  Eng- 
lish chaplain. 

The  city  offers  attractions  as  a  perma- 
nent residence,  if  we  except  the  few  ex- 
tremely warm  summer  months.  The  cost 
of  living  may  be  arranged  very  much  as 
one  pleases.  There  are  the  expensive  ho- 
tels, arranged  precisely  on  the  plan  of  all 
other  hotels  throughout  the  world,  with 
velvet  carpets,  heavy  upholstery,  a  French 
cook,  and  a  corps  of  waiters  speaking  any 
European  language.  For  these  luxuries 
one  must  pay,  as  one  does  in  other  large 
cities  of  Europe,  anywhere  from  f3  to  $5 
per  day,  according  to  the  length  of  stay. 
The  Neapolitan  _pe?2Si07i,  which  is  the  ref- 
uge of  a  very  large  number  of  foreign 
residents,  is  usually  kept  by  an  English 
woman  who  has  married  an  Italian,  and 
found  that  he  can  not  support  a  family 
without  her  assistance.  At  a  pension 
one  must  pay  from  ^1  to  $2  per  day.  A 
very  pleasant  way  of  living  in  Naples  is 
to  take  an  apartment,  the  price  of  which 
varies  according  to  the  situation  and  num- 
ber of  rooms.  A  well-situated,  comforta- 
ble apartment,  with  five  furnished  rooms, 
can  be  obtained  for  about  $20  per  month. 
Meals  can  tlien  be  procured  either  by  going 
to  or  having  them  sent  in  from  a  trattoria, 
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or  restaurant.  By  going*  out,  an  excellent 
breakfast,  and  a  dinner  of  four  or  five 
courses,  with  wine  included,  may  be  had 
at  a  cost  of  from  eighty  cents  to  a  dollar 
per  day.  Housekeeping  may  be  conduct- 
ed at  a  moderate  expense,  meat  and  vege- 
tables selling  at  low  rates,  and  servants' 
wages  ranging  from  two  to  eight  dollars 
per  month. 

The  business  of  living  having  been  ar- 
ranged, the  person  must  be  difficult  to 
please  who  can  not  pass  his  time  comfort- 
ably, and  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion to  himself,  in  Naples.  There  is  op- 
portunity for  occupation  and  amusement 
of  every  kind.  Days  may  be  passed  in 
the  museum,  where  the  treasures  of  art  are 
inexhaustible,  and  where  there  is  a  libra- 
ry open  to  the  public  which  contains  some 
200,000  volumes  and  4000  manuscripts. 
The  number  of  excursions  that  may  be 
made  to  different  points  of  interest  in  the 
city  a*d  its  environs  is  almost  without  lim- 
it. To  the  west,  beyond  Posilippo,  lies 
ancient  Pozzuoli;  Baiye,  once  famous  as  a 
watering-place,  now  silent  and  deserted ; 
the  baths  of  Nero,  the  chambers  of  which 
were  heated  by  steam  from  a  natural 
spring;  the  famous  Lake  Avernus,  across 


which,  ancient  story  tells  us,  no  bird  could 
fly  without  meeting  death ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  terrible  river  Styx.  To  the 
east  are  greater  wonders.  Here  Vesu- 
vius sends  her  clouds  of  smoke  to  heaven 
by  day,  and  her  glowing  fires  by  night; 
Pompeii  emerges  from  her  twenty  centu- 
ries of  burial,  and  Herculaneum  and  other 
cities  stand  three  deep  upon  the  plain. 
Every  foot  of  earth  is  classic  ground,  and 
replete  with  memories  of  the  various 
races  that  have  had  their  habitations 
here.  When  all  other  sources  of  enter- 
tainment have  failed,  hours  may  be  pass- 
ed in  drifting  about  the  shores  of  the 
bay,  of  which  the  poet  Rogers  writes : 

"Not  a  grove, 
Citron  or  pine  or  cedar,  not  a  grot, 
Sea-worn  and  mantled  with  the  gadding  vine 
But  breathes  enchantment.    Not  a  clilf  but  flings 
On  the  clear  wave  some  image  of  delight, 
Some  cabin  roof  glowing  with  crimson  flowers, 
Some  ruined  temple  or  fallen  monument, 
To  muse  on  as  the  bark  is  gliding  by." 

Naples  the  beautiful  has  the  same  fas- 
cination to-day  that  she  had  when  Cicero 
and  Lucullus  built  their  villas  here,  and 
when  the  potentates  of  Greece  and  Rome 
left  their  great  capitals  to  pass  their  days 
in  indolence  and  luxury  upon  her  shores. 


PLEBEIAN  AND  ARISTOCRATIC  PIGEONS. 


BY  F.  SATTERTHWAITE. 


HE  hobby  of  keep- 
ing" pigeons  comes 
down  to  us  from  a 
remote  period.  In 
this  country  the  pi- 
geon has  always 
been  a  favorite,  in 
the  cities  and  towns 
as  well  as  in  the  ru- 
ral districts.  But  al- 
though it  is  almost 
always  associated 
with  the  poultry- 
yard,  its  domain 
there  is  on  an  en- 
tirely different  foot- 
ing from  that  of  the 
chickens,  geese,  and 
ducks.  Of  these, 
tribute  is  demanded 
and  exacted.  Not 
so  with  the  pigeons, 
which  are  often  per- 
mitted to  increase 
without  molesta- 
tion, their  graceful 
presence  alone  be- 
ing considered  a 
sufficient  return  for 
the  expense. 

These  birds,  like 
all  other  domestic 
fowl  which  are  al- 
lowed to  roam  at 
their    own  sweet 
will,   are  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a 
set  of  mongrels;  but,  for 
all  that,  they  are  vigor- 
ous in  their  flights  and 
pleasing  to  look  upon. 

The  pigeon  is  a  Avell- 
known  forager,  and  hence 
is  regarded  by  manj^  as  a 
direful  marauder  upon  the 
newly  sown  fields  or  ripening- 
crops.  The  rapidity  of  its  flight, 
however,  enables  the  bird  to  feed 
at  long  distances  from  its  home, 
and  the  restlessness  which  it  ex- 
hibits while  on  the  ground  precludes  the  belief  that  a  bird  which  is  provided  neither 
with  a  bill  nor  feet  to  dig  or  scratch  with,  will  do  any  serious  damage  in  any  one 
locality.  From  careful  observation  it  is  thought  that  the  i)igeon  picks  up  only  the 
grain  which  lies  uncovered,  and  that  it  does  not  harm  the  farmer  nearly  as  much  as 
the  birds  whose  homes  are  in  the  fields  and  in  the  woods.    The  rearing  of  common 
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pigeons  has  therefore  been  found  to  be  re- 
munerative by  a  large  number  of  persons, 
especially  in  the  country  districts  close  to 
our  large  Eastern  cities.  Many  of  the  cots 
are  kept  up  solely  for  supplying  the  vari- 
ous pigeon-shooting  grounds,  and  a  still 
larger  number  for  the  market.  For  these 
two  purposes  the  common  barn  pigeons 
only  are  used.  They  have  no  individual 
intrinsic  value.  A  healthy  pair  of  these 
birds  is  not  worth  more  than  fifty  cents, 
and  unlike  the  fancy  birds  which  are  kept 
in  lofts  and  are  well  fed,  the  barn  birds 
which  fly  out  and  shift  for  themselves, 
feeding  on  every  variety  of  food,  are  much 
less  prolific.  At  best,  the  hen  will  not  lay 
oftener  than  six  times  a  year,  nor  do  barn 
pigeons  ever  attain  a  greater  age  than  fif- 
teen years.  Therefore,  to  make  the  keep- 
ing of  common  pigeons  pay,  the  pigeon 
dealer  must  de^oend  upon  numbers,  and 
devote  some  care  to  the  rearing  of  his 
squabs;  for,  after  all,  a  pigeon  over  six 
months  old,  whether  potted  or  baked  in  a 
pie,  is  found  to  be  objectionably  tough  and 
unsavory. 

Of  late  years  in  America,  as  in  Europe, 
where  squab-raising  has  been  carried  on 
for  many  years,  pigeon-keeping  is  becom- 
ing a  substantial  industry.  From  time 
immemorial,  in  England,  the  pigeon  pie 
has  been  regarded  a  national  institution. 
In  America,  vhile  there  was  an  abundance 
of  so  many  choice  varieties  of  game,  the 
pigeon  pie  was  less  thought  of;  but  now 
that  the  game  supply  begins  to  diminish, 
we  may  expect  to.  see  the  squab  usurp 
the  position  formerly  occupied  by  the 
woodcock  and  snipe.  The  extraordinary 
demand  in  England  for  squabs  has  led  to 
their  importation  in  very  large  numbers 
from  Germany  and  France.  These  are 
taken  by  professional  feeders  and  fattened 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  I  remember  once 
witnessing  the  process  in  operation  in  Lon- 
don. The  feeder  was  an  elderly  man 
with  flabby,  sallow  cheeks  and  protruding 
eyes,  long  matted  hair,  and  his  general 
appearance  was  that  of  a  man  who  had 
just  emerged  from  a  coat  of  tar  and 
feathers.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  one 
of  the  chief  performers  in  the  Passion 
Play^Sit  Oberammergau,  but  in  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf  he  had  degenerated  into 
a  "squab  fattener,"  in  which  calling  he 
was  eminent.  In  a  tub  of  water  was  a 
quantity  of  millet  and  split  peas.  The 
feeder  crammed  his  mouth  with  them  un- 
til his  cheeks  swelled  out  to  hideous  pro- 


portions. Catching  up  a  young  bird  and 
inserting  its  open  beak  between  his  lips, 
the  feeder  injected  its  crop  full,  and  in  a 
second  you  could  see,  as  Mr.  Tony  Weller 
would  remark,  "it  a-swellin'  wisibly  be- 
fore your  wery  eyes."  The  astonished 
bird  at  once  assumed  a  complacent  look. 
With  the  greatest  rapidity  bird  after  bird 
was  picked  up  and  the  food  thus  blown 
into  each.  The  feeders  get  about  two 
cents  for  each  dozen  birds  thus  fed,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  they  can  fill 
a  bird  with  a  rapidity  which  excels  the 
mechanical  bottling  of  soda-water,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  the  professors  are  enabled 
to  earn  a  tolerably  good  living  at  their 
novel  calling.  The  birds  are  fed  by  this 
process  twice  a  day,  and  in  several  days 
become  fat  and  very  tender. 

Leaving  the  plebeian  pigeon  to  be  arti- 
ficially crammed  and  introduced  to  the 
world  as  a  "Philadelphia  squab,"  we  as- 
cend to  the  higher  platform  where  perch 
the  birds  of  gentle  lineage.  Of  these  there 
are  at  least  one  hundred  breeds,  with  an 
indefinite  number  of  varieties  as  to  fea- 
thering and  color.  Prominent  among 
them  are  the  English  carriers,  pouters, 
barbs,  owls,  fan-tails,  blon dinettes,  sat- 
inettes,  and  tumblers.  These  are  among 
the  most  valuable  of  the  fancy  pigeons. 
The  trumpeters  are  also  a  valuable  breed, 
while  among  the  cheaper  breeds  known 
in  this  country  are  the  turbots,  swallows, 
ice -pigeons,  nuns,  and  magpies.  The 
owls  are  distinguished  as  the  smallest 
breed,  and  the  runts,  which  belie  their 
name,  and  are  known  to  have  weighed 
two  and  three-quarter  pounds,  are  the 
largest. 

The  "pigeon  fancy"  is  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, and  thousands  of  cases  could  be  culled 
from  the  classics  to  show  with  what  ear- 
nest admiration  and  care  several  of  the 
famous  breeds  were  regarded  in  ancient 
times.  Fulton  says  that  the  cultivation 
of  fancy  pigeons  "is  the  pursuit  of  ideal 
beauty  in  its  highest  forms ;  it  is  the  con- 
stant effort  to  approach  a  standard  of  per- 
fection impossible  of  attainment;  it  is 
progress  ever  approaching  completion, 
yet  never  completed,  toward  a  beautiful 
shadow  which  ever  and  anon  seems  with- 
in reach,  yet  which  is  never  grasped." 
The  same  conscientious  exponent  also 
compares  the  breeder  of  fancy  pigeons 
with  the  enthusiastic  and  painstaking 
floriculturist  who  seeks  to  develop  the 
beauties  of  his  ideals.    Thus  it  is  that 
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the  true  pigeon  fancier  is  anything  but  a 
mercenary  mortal,  and  ]iis  pets  assume 
under  his  care  the  same  position  in  the 
world  as  the  orchids  of  the  floriculturist, 
valued  far  more  highly  by  the  producer 
than  by  the  world  which  looks  on  and 
wonders  at  their  surpassing  loveliness. 

In  this  country  the  "pigeon  fancy" 
dates  back  some  fifty  years.  Recently  its 
growth  has  been  immense,  and  millions 
of  dollars  are  invested  in  perfecting  the 
fancy  and  toy  breeds,  which  are  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  land. 

There  is  not  a  more  beautiful  decoration 
to  the  lawn  of  a  country  residence  than  a 
collection  of  the  principal  breeds  of  toy 
birds.  To  appreciate  this  thoroughly  one 
has  only  to  visit  the  ' '  loft"  of  Mr.  Bunting 
Hankins,  at  Bordentown,New  Jersey,  and 
inspect  his  famous  prize-winners. 

"Look,"  he  said  to  me,  when  I  made 
hini  a  visit  early  last  spring:  "there  are 
ten  pair  of  white  African  owls,  for  which 
I  can  readily  get  $1000.  They  are  as  near 
perfection  in  their  class  as  twenty  horses 
would  be  that  could  each  trot  his  mile  in 
2.09^.  What  you  see  at  one  glance  it  has 
taken  me  over  twenty-five  years  to  iwo- 
duce.  I  paid  $125  a  short  time  ago  for  a 
pair  of  birds  of  this  breed,  which  I  import- 
ed from  Tunis,  Africa,  simply  to  make  a 
comparison  with  the  birds  of  my  breeding, 
and  the  new-comers  were  far  from  ap- 
proaching the  same  high  standard." 

At  the  time  Mr.  Hankins  was  speaking, 
the  green  lawn  alongside  of  the  "loft"  was 
covered  with  over  a  hundred  white  Scotch 
fan-tails,  of  both  the  booted  and  plain-leg 
varieties,  which  the  owner  values  at  from 
$20  to  $100  a  pair.  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
that  the  intrinsic  value  of  some  of  the  fan- 
cy breeds  of  pigeons  is  very  great.  In  Eu- 
rope $1000  is  frequently  paid  for  a  pair  of 
pouters  or  English  carriers.  These  are 
generally  the  winners  at  one  or  more  of 
the  principal  shows. 

The  success,  of  course,  of  the  pigeon  fan- 
cier depends  upon  the  proper  management 
of  his  "loft,"  and  the  judgment  he  exer- 
cises in  the  mating  of  his  birds.  A  hobby 
of  this  kind,  especially  when  carried  out 
on  a  grand  scale,  requires  unceasing  atten- 
tion, and  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  the  thousand  and  one  things  to  be  se- 
cured and  to  be  avoided.  As  Mr.  Han- 
kins's  "loft"  is  unquestionably  a  model  in 
its  way,  a  brief  description  of  it  will  indi- 
cate how  birds  should  be  bred  and  kept. 

The  "loft,"  as  the  pigeon-house  is  call- 


ed, is  located  in  a  large  garden.  The  front 
has  a  southerly  exposure,  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  birds.  The  house  is 
made  of  a  frame-work  of  wood  and  iron, 
the  front  being  entirely  of  glass.  The 
building  is  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty-five 
feet  wide,  and  nine  feet  high.  The  "  fly," 
as  the  yard  and  lawn  which  surround  the 
"loft"  is  called,  is  seventy-five  feet  long 
and  thirty  feet  in  width.  This  on  all  sides 
is  hemmed  in  with  wire  netting,  and  roof- 
ed with  the  same  material. 

The  loft  contains  200  cages  for  toy  birds, 
placed  on  tiers  of  six  shelves  arranged  on 
the  sides  and  back  of  the  loft,  besides  two 
centre  tiers  with  cages  on  both  sides.  Each 
cage  is  2  feet  deep  by  3  feet  4  inches  in 
length,  and  1  foot  6  inches  in  height.  These 
are  faced  with  wire  netting  of  1^  inch 
mesh,  and  each  provided  with  a  wire  door. 
Between  the  two  centre  tiers  is  a  large 
fountain  bedded  with  coarse  gravel,  in 
which  the  water  is  constantly  changing. 
It  is  shallow  enough  to  admit  the  birds  to 
bathe,  w^ade,  and  drink.  The  floor  of  the 
building,  which  is  on  the  ground^is  of  cem- 
ent. In  winter  a  stove  is  used,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  loft  is  kept  at  60°. 

Each  cage  contains  a  nest  box  15  inch- 
es square,  painted  white,  the  front  being 
of  glass.  The  nest  boxes  for  the  fan-tails 
and  owls  are  each  provided  w^itli  two  nest- 
ings. 

In  the  side  of  each  box  is  a  round  hole 
nine  inches  in  diameter.  The  boxes,  which 
are  supported  by  four  legs,  are  movable. 

There  is  a  slide  in  the  bottom  of  each 
nest  box  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  nest. 
The  floors  of  the  cages  are  cleaned  ev^ery 
day,  and  then  sprinkled  with  white  beach 
sand.  The  nests  are  composed  of  salt 
hay,  cut  fine,  and  wet  with  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  to  keep  away  vermin.  It 
may  be  interesting  for  fanciers  to  know 
that  this  admirable  solution  is  made  by 
dissolving  one  pound  of  crystallized  car- 
bolic acid  in  two  gallons  of  hot  water.  It 
then  can  be  best  used  by  means  of  a  bottle 
with  a  split  cork. 

A  great  many  fanciers  advocate  the 
kc^eping  of  their  birds,  while  nesting,  in 
dark  boxes.  This  is  the  old-fashioned 
style.  Mr.  Hankins,  however,  originated 
and  advocates  the  use  of  tlie  glass-fronted 
nest  boxes,  whereby  the  birds  are  kept  in 
the  light,  and  thus  can  be  w^atched  at  all 
times.  The  change  has  succeeded  admira- 
bly. It  was  at  once  found  that  it  caused 
the  birds  to  become  very  tame,  and  even 
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when  strangers  visited  them  they  Avere 
less  wild  and  "flighty."  Moreover,  as  a 
result  of  the  experiment,  the  birds  increase 
one  hundred  per  cent. 

The  visitor  on  entering  the  "loft"  is 
astonished  at  the  tameness  of  the  birds. 
They  come  clustering  about  his  feet,  and 
some  ^5f  the  boldest  will  make  free  to 
perch  on  his  head  and  shoulders.  There 
is  a  continuous  roaring  of  wings  of  the 
five  hundred  mated  pigeons,  a  chorus  of 
"cooing,"  and  the  "flip-flap"  of  the  tum- 
blers. Every  fan-tail  is  a  Turveydrop  in 
its  way,  and  a  model  of  deportment.  Tiieir 


struttings  and  posturings  are  very  amus- 
ing to  witness.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
some  dozen  breeds,  which  suggest  to  the 
mind  of  the  novice  the  unavoidable  mix- 
ture of  much  blood.  It  is  soon  explained 
to  him,  however,  that  once  the  birds  have 
mated — which  is  done  by  placing  the  cock 
and  hen  in  the  same  cage  or  contiguous 
cages  for  a  few  days — they  are  inseparably 
wedded  to  each  other  for  life. 

There  is  joy  in  the  family  when  Mrs. 
Pigeon  deposits  her  first  egg.  Proudly 
she  stands  over  it  to  prevent  its  premature 
hatching,  for,  on  the  third  day  after,  she 
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intends  to  lay  another.  This  done,  she 
nestles  down  upon  the  twain,  and  bland- 
ly receives  the  compliments  of  her  spouse. 
During  the  eighteen  days  which  is  the 
period  of  incubation  Mr.  Pigeon  is  a  par- 
agon of  devotion.  He  even  takes  his  turn 
in  sitting  on  the  eggs.  The  hen  general- 
ly sits  from  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 


turning  to  her  nest  at  the  proper  hour,  the 
cock  bird  will  go  in  search  of  her,  and  by 
pushing  and  pecking  oblige  her  to  take 
wing,  when  he  drives  her  back  to  her  nest, 
and  then  stands  guard  over  her. 

Five  days  before  the  eggs  hatch,  the  old 
birds  begin  to  secrete  a  soft  milky  sub- 
stance in  their  crops.    This  is  partly  di- 


POUTERS,  CARRIERS,  AND  BARBS. 


until  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
then  she  trips  oH'  to  cliat  with  her  neigh- 
bors, while  the  cock  at  once  takes  her 
place  on  the  nest.  In  rare  instances  when 
the  hen  bird  displays  carelessness  in  re- 


■  '  gested  food,  and  is  in 
reality  the  veritable 
''pigeon  milk,"  regard- 
ed by  so  many  as  a 
myth.  The  young- 
lings, which  are  almost 
'\  always  a  male  and  fe- 

male,    on  emerging 
from  the  shell  are  be- 
yond question  the  most 
helpless    and  hideous 
offspring  in  the  domes- 
tic   animal  kingdom. 
For  ten  days  both  pa- 
rent bii'ds  feed,  in  turns,  their  offspring, 
taking  the  young  birds'  bills  in  their  own. 
and  by  a  pumping  action  ingesting  this 
soft  food  into  the  young  birds'  crops.  On 
this  food  the  young  birds  grow  with  sur- 
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prising  rapidity,  and 
when  five  months  have 

passed  over  their  heads  they  i- 
are  ready  to  mate. 

Should  neither  of  the  two  eggs  ^  > 

hatch,  or  the  young  die  when  only  a  -/f^^^  ^  C\ 

few  days  old,  a  young  hird  from  another  *  ■ 

nest  should  be  put  under  the  squabless  par-  ■  '  ^' 

ents.    This  is  done  to  relieve  both  birds  of  the  group  of  fan-tails. 

soft  food  which,  even  if  their  young  live,  re- 
mains in  their  crops  for  exactly  ten  days  after 

the  eggs  are  hatched.  If,  however,  it  is  neglected  to  give  the  old  birds  this  means 
of  relief,  in  their  next  subsequent  hatching  both  eggs  will  miss,  and  again  if  no 
young  bird  is  given  to  them  to  rid  them  of  the  soft  food,  the  old  birds  at  once  com- 
mence to  "grow  light,"  and  invariably  die.  The  young  bird  is  the  only  known 
means  of  relief,  no  artificial  means  having  been  devised  to  perform  the  same  functions. 

A  good  pair  of  "loft"  pigeons  will,  with  care,  breed  ten  pairs  of  birds  a  year,  this 
being  four  pairs  in  excess  of  the  x)roduce  of  barn  birds,  which,  as  already  stated,  lay 
not  over  six  times  in  a  twelvemonth.  The  "loft"  birds  moult  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  and  during  these  periods  do  not  breed.  Good  quality  of  food  has  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  raising  pigeons.  After  twenty-five  years' experience,  Mr. 
Hankins  has  found  the  following  to  be  a  mixture  best  suited  to  our  climate:  one 
bushel  of  Canada  pease,  one  bushel  of  cracked  Indian  corn,  half  a  bushel  of  the 
very  best  wheat  (not  screenings,  which  are  unsatisfactory),  and  one-quarter  of  a 
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.  "  peck  of  millet.    There  is  no  better 

food  than  this  on  which  to  regularly- 
feed  fancj^  pigeons. 

A  few  days  prior  to  the  hatching  of  the 
eggs  it  is  well  to  feed  the  parent  birds  on  ground 
wheat  bread  one  day  old,  after  it  has  been  passed 
through  a  sieve.     A  little  hemp  seed  three  times 
a  week  added  to  the  regular  feed  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  birds  exceedingly  tame.    In  addition, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  birds,  gravel  about  the  size  of 
No.  4  shot,  and  ground  oyster  shells,  first  heated  and 
dried  in  an  oven,  and  then  ground  moderately 
fine,  should  be  distributed  in  small  trays 
throughout  the  loft. 
-  ■  If  the  old  birds  should  commence  to 

nest  while  still  having  young  ones  to 
feed,  an  extra  nest  box  to  lay  in  should 
be  added  to  the  cage.  Water  and  food 
should  be  supplied,  and  the  cage  door 
j      -  closed  to  keep  both  old  and  young  birds 

in,  otherwise  the  young,  birds  will  be 
neglected  and  die,  or  crowded  out  of 
their  nests.    The  young  should  be  thus 
:  .■     -     confined  until  able  to  feed  themselves. 

We  have  now  come  to  an  important 
,y  ;     •  part  of  our  suggestions  for  the  manage 

ment  of  pigeons,  namely,  the  care  of  the 
.  ■  young  squabs,  which  we  believe  will  be 
received  with  interest  by  breeders  in 
this  country.  The  young  birds  require 
to  be  watched  daily.  The  owner  should 
make  the  rounds  of  the  "loft"  both 
morning  and  evening,  and  should  be  on  the  alert  that  the  young  birds  are  being 
well  fed  and  are  exempt  from  sickness.  When  the  value  of  the  birds  and  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  are  considered,  and  Avlien  so  much  is  at  stake,  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  advocate  untiring  vigilance.    Pigeons  fall  heir  to  as  many  ailments  as  human  be- 
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ing-s;  neglect  will  cause  a  terrible  mor- 
tality, but  by  attention  and  proper  treat- 
ment most  young  birds  can  be  reared.  In 
Mr.  Hankins's  "loft"  when  I  visited  it,  out 
of  over  five  hundred  birds  there  was  not  a 
sick  one. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  squab's  life 
it  is  frequently  subject  to  colds.  Arising 
from  these,  when  the  bird  is  about  ten 
days  old,  canker  appears  in"  its  throat.  It 
forms  a  hard  yellow  pus,  and  is  discerned 
by  the  fancier  on  opening  the  beak  and 
holding  the  bird  in  a  strong  light.  The 
only  sure  way  to  relieve  and  save  the  bird 
is  by  til  is  method,  which  is  known  to  but 
very  few,  and  which  we  confidently  rec- 
ommend as  being  the  most  successful  ever 
adopted:  Hold  the  young  bird  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
pressing  against  its  jaws,  open  the  mouth 
to  its  greatest  extent,  then,  with  the  bent 
portion  of  a  small  hair-pin  run  down  the 
throat,  pull  out  tlie  canker,  which  can  be 
done  by  an  upward  scraping  movement. 
The  throat  should  then  be  swabbed  out 
with  a  cameFs-hair  brush,  using  Munsel's 
persulphate  of  iron  in  liquid,  diluted  with 
a  little  X3ure  water.  The  young  bird's  crop 
should  then  be  filled  by  means  of  a  glass 
syringe  charged  with  cooked  oatmeal 
such  as  is  used  on  the  table.  In  going 
the  rounds  of  the  loft  in  the  evening, 
those  young  birds  which  have  not  been 
properly  cared  for  by  their  parents  should 
receive  a  similar  dcfee  from  the  life-saving 
syringe. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  proper  methods  to  pursue  to  insure 
successful  results  in  breeding.  The  main 
point  to  be  observed  is  to  secure  good 
birds  in  the  first  place,  and  then  use  dis- 
cretion and  judgment  in  making  the 
crosses.  The  breeding  of  toy  pigeons  is 
conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  breed- 
ing horses  and  dogs.  The  defects  of  the 
birds  must  be  studied  and  overbalanced 
by  ])roper  crosses.  That  this  is  Mr.  Han- 
kins's method  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  at  the  second  annual  show  of  the  New 
York  Fanciers'  Club,  held  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  lie  secured  seventy  prizes 
out  of  an  entry  of  seventy-four  pairs  of 
birds,  all  of  which  were  bred  in  his  loft. 
In  pigeon-breeding  the  birds  generally 
get  their  constitution  from  their  mothers, 
and  knowing  this,  the  breeder  can  either 
weaken  or  strcTigthen  the  breeds  he  has 
in  hand.  Owls  and  tumblers  are  always 
interbred  to  produce  small  and  weak 


birds;  still,  the  infusion  of  new  blood  is 
necessary  when  the  strain  becomes  too 
weak  or  sickly.  Barbs,  pouters,  and  Eng- 
lish carriers,  which  are  termed  the  high- 
grade  birds,  should  never  be  interbred, 
even  in  the  most  remote  degree.  The 
"toys,"  which  include  the  owls,  blondi- 
nettes,  satinettes,  parlor  tumblers,  mag- 
pies, nuns,  fan-tails,  swallows,  turbots, 
German  helmets,  and  ice-pigeons,  are  all 
more  or  less  interbred. 

The  carrier-pigeon,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  high-grade  bird-fanciers,  stands  pre- 
eminent ;  and  as  a  model  bird  of  this  breed 
embraces  so  many  "points"  or  "proper- 
ties," to  create  a  perfect  one  is  almost  im- 
possible. A  proper  carrier  should  mea- 
sure about  seventeen  inches  from  tip  of 
beak  to  end  of  tail.  The  beak  wattle  is 
considered  by  the  "fancy"  to  be  the  most 
important  quality,  and  next  to  it  the  eye 
wattle.  The  bird  is  bred  in  a  variety  of 
colors,  such  as  whites,  blacks,  duns,  blues, 
and  dun  pieds.  Its  name, ' '  carrier, ' '  strange 
to  say,  sadly  belies  the  bird,  for  of  almost 
all  the  breeds  it  is  the  least  adapted  to 
carry  messages.  The  extravagant  prices 
which  first-class  specimens  of  this  breed 
command  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  this  article. 

The  x^outer,  though  confessedly  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  jDopular  birds  in 
England,  is  not  as  well  know^n  in  Amer- 
ica. Of  it  Mr.  George  Ure,  of  Dundee, 
Scotland,  in  CasseVs  Illustrated  Booh  of 
Pigeons^  writes:  "The  pouter  is  beyond 
question  one  of  the  very  finest  of  all  the 
fancy  pigeons;  in  fact,  if  those  who  tell 
us  that  all  our  fancy  birds  are  derived 
from  the  blue  rock  are  in  the  right,  then 
I  would  say  he  is  at  the  very  top  of  the 
whole,  as  no  bird  has  been  bred  showing 
such  a  divergence  from  the  original  type 
as  the  pouter,  and  therefore  no  bird  shows 
theamountof&?"eedmgr  which  it  does.  This 
is  apparent,  whether  we  look  at  the  extraor- 
dinary length  of  limb,  the  wonderful  crop, 
the  great  length  of  feather,  or  the  thin  girth 
and  lightness  in  hand  (the  last  is  a  sure 
test  of  a  well-bred  bird,  for  no  highly  bred 
pouter  carries  much  flesh) ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  lovely  colors  and  beautifully  ar- 
ranged markings  all  combine  to  form  a 
most  beautiful  and  striking-looking  bird. 
They  are  also  very  gentle  in  temper  and 
easily  tamed."  The  standard  colors  of 
the  pouter  are  yellow,  pied  blue,  red,  and 
black. 

The  barb,  which  was  first  known  in 
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Shakespeare's  time  in  England  as  the 
Barbary  pigeon, has  admirers  in  this  coun- 
try. The  chief  points  of  this  bird  lie  in 
its  head.  The  birds  are  small  in  size,  and 
in  color  are  white,  yellow,  dun,  red,  and 
black.  Good  pairs  range  in  price  from 
$10  to  $100. 

The  owls,  next  to  the  English  carriers 
and  pouters,  command  the  largest  price 
of  all  the  toy  breeds.  They  were  first  in- 
troduced in  England,  coming  from  Tunis, 
■  Africa.  The  finest  specimens  weigh  but 
from  five  to  eight  ounces  each.  They  are 
remarkably  aristocratic  and  docile  birds, 
and  stand  foremost  among  the  "toy" 
breeds.  White  African  owls  with  black 
and  blue  tails  are  valued  at  from  $20  to 
$100  a  pair.  In  color  they  are  white,  silver, 
blue,  red,  yellow,  and  black.  The  Chi- 
nese variety  is  called  the  sacred  bird  of 
China;  their  colors  are  the  same  as  the 
African  birds,  and  they  are  nearly  as  val- 
uable. Another  variety  is  the  English 
owl,  whose  standard  colors  are  black,  red, 
yellow,  blue,  and  silver. 

The  fan-tails  are  divided  into  a  number 
of  varieties,  such  as  white  Scotch  fan-tails, 
both  booted  and  plain-legged ;  black  boot- 


ed fan-tails,  originally  imported  from  Cal- 
cutta; red  fan-tails  with  plain  legs,  and 
black  fan-tails  with  plain  legs.  They  are 
valued  at  from  $20  to  $100  a  pair,  and  are 
a  most  showy  and  beautiful  bird,  whose 
carriage  of  head  and  swan-like  neck  are 
regarded  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
pretty  blondinettes  and  satinettes,  with 
their  lovely  pencilled  plumage  and  grouse- 
muffed  legs,  are  called  Oriental  birds,  and 
are  natives  of  Turkey. 

The  breed  of  tumblers  includes  a  large 
number  of  varieties.  In  solid  colors  they 
are  white,  black,  red,  yellow,  and  also 
black  mottled,  yellow  mottled,  and  red 
mottled.  From  incessant  interbreeding 
for  many  generations,  Mr.  Hankins  ha's 
been  enabled  to  create  a  variety  which  he 
calls  ' '  parlor  tumblers. "  These  birds  can 
not  fly  but  six  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  in  this  attempt  they  turn  a  complete 
double  somersault. 

In  closing  we  may  say  that  if  our  eyes 
and  ears  do  not  misguide  us,  the  charm- 
ing custom  of  breeding  choice  pigeons 
will  soon  attain  the  same  popularity  in 
this  country  as  it  now  enjoys  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent. 


EAST  ANGELS. 

BY  CONSTANCE  FENIMORE  WOOLSON. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

YES,  I  have  waited.    But  it  was  be- 
cause I  have  been  trying  to — to  ar- 
range something,"  Margaret  answered. 

She  had  taken  her  hand  from  the  old 
pillar;  she  stood  erect  now, with  the  white 
shawl  she  was  wearing  folded  closely 
round  her. 

"Something  nicely  calculated  to  make 


me  suffer  more,  I  suppose,  I  haven't 
be^n  punished  enough  for  speaking  as  I 
did." 

"It  wasn't  anything  that  concerned 
you." 

"That  everlasting  self-possession  of 
yours,  Margaret — what  a  thing  it  is !  Here 
I  come  upon  you  suddenly.  You're  not 
a  hard-hearted  woman  at  all,  and  yet, 
thanks  to  that,  you  can  receive  me  with- 
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out  a  change  of  expression ;  you  can  see 
all  my  trouble  and  grief,  and  talk  to  me 
about  arrangements," 

"You  asked  me — you  accused  me — " 
Her  calmness  was  not  as  perfect  as  he  had 
represented  it. 

"What  are  these  arrangements?"  he 
said,  abruptly. 

"Do  you  think  we  had  better  talk  about 
them  ?" 

"We  Avill  talk  of  everj^thing  that  con- 
cerns you.  But  don't  be  supposing  I 
haven't  heard.  I  have  seen  Aunt  Katri- 
na,  and  forced  it  out  of  her.  I  know  you 
intend  to  go  back  to  Lanse — intend  to  go 
to-morrow." 

She  did  not  reply. 

"You  don't  deny  it  ?" 

"No,  I  don't  deny  it." 

"  And  these  arrangements  ?"  His  face 
had  a  dull  white  hue  of  suffering  under 
the  bronze  which  the  surface  always  wore. 

"I — I  had  thought  of  living  here." 

"Here,  at  East  Angels, you  mean ?  Oh, 
you  wish  to  bring  him  here  ?  An  excel- 
lent idea.  Aunt  Katrina,  then,  would 
not  be  separated  from  her  dear  boy,  and 
Lanse  and  his  retinue  would  fit  in  so  nice- 
ly among  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
we  have  between  us  collected  here.  Yes; 
I  see.  It  was  my  place,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
beginning.  I  selected  it — the  house — Gra- 
cias — the  whole.  But  I  can  go  away,  of 
course,  and  stay  away.  I  can  leave  it  to 
Lanse,  to  the  devoted  colony  of  his  ad- 
mirers, who  want  free  range  here  to  make 
him  comfortable."  . 

There  was  a  quiver  for  an  instant  in 
Margaret's  throat,  though  her  face  did  not 
alter.  "My  only  thought  was  that  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  of  a  home  for  me," 
she  answered,  looking  off  over  the  green 
open  space  and  the  thicket  beyond  it. 

His  hardness  softened  a  little.  "Of 
course  it  would.  That  is,  if  you  must  take 
up  that  slave's  life  again.  But  I  am  not 
yet  convinced  that  you  are^  really  going 
to  do  it." 

"  I  am  convinced." 

"It  will  kill  you." 

"  Oh  no;  it  won't  be  so  simple  as  that. 
It  would  be  simple  enough  to  die:  the 
difficiflt  thing  is  to  live.  And  I  shall  live 
— you  will  see;  I  shall  live  to  grow  old. 
I  feel  it." 

"It  will  be  death,  all  the  same,  Marga- 
ret— a  death  in  everything  save  the  actual 
drawing  of  your  breath." 

"Yes,  it  will  be  that." 


"You  acknowledge  it  ?" 

"Why  should  I  deny  it  ?" 

Her  eyes  were  still  turned  away.  He 
changed  his  position  so  that  he  could  have 
a  better  view  of  her  face.  It  was  immov- 
able. 

"You  would  let  me  come  and  see  you 
now  and  then  ?"  he  said,  beginning  again. 
He  spoke  in  what  he  himself  would  have 
called  a  reasonable  tone.  "  I  could  help 
you  in  a  good  many  ways.  Of  course,  in 
saying  this,  you  will  understand  that  I 
agree  to  accept  Lanse — as  well  as  I  can." 

''You  must  never  come."  There  was 
no  quiver  now;  her  voice  was  firm. 

"Do  you  really  mean  that  ?" 

"  I  mean  it  unalterably.  Forever." 

"It's  because  I  spoke  as  I  did — this  is 
my  punishment.  But  if  I  promise  never 
to  speak  in  that  way  again  ?" 

"You  must  not  come." 

"Tell  me  just  what  it  is  you  intend  to 
do:  we'll  have  it  out  now.  Tell  me  the 
whole — you  needn't  spare." 

' '  After  to-day,  I  wish — I  intend — never 
to  see  you  again — that  is,  alone.  It  is  hard 
that  you  should  make  me  speak  it  out  in 
so  many  words." 

' '  Oh — make ;  you  are  capable  of  say- 
ing whatever  you  please  without  being 
made.  Whatever  will  do  me  the  most 
good  and  hurt  me  the  most — the  two  are 
synonymous  in  your  opinion  —  that  is 
what  you  delight  in." 

She  stopped.  She  had  turned  away 
with  her  hand  over  her  eyes. 

"  You  are  not  as  strong  as  you  thought 
you  were ;  it  does  hurt  you,  Margaret,  aft- 
er all,  to  say  such  things  to  me." 

There  was  an  old  stone  seat,  with  a  high 
back,  near  the  pillar.  She  sank  down 
upon  it,  her  hand  still  over  her  eyes. 

"What  you  wish  is  to  have  me  leave 
you — tire  you  and  vex  you  no  more.  But 
I  can  not  go  quite  yet.  I  tell  you  that  I 
will  accept  Lanse,  as  well  as  I  can;  I 
promise  never  again  to  open  my  lips  as 
I  did  that  day  on  the  i)almetto — island; 
and  still  you  are  going  to  shut  your  door 
in  my  face,  and  keep  it  shut;  and  you  as- 
sure me  it  is  forever.  This  is  unreason- 
able— a  woman's  unreason.  And  it's  an 
insult,  too,  as  though  I  were  not  a  safe 
person  to  have  about.  Why  shouldn't  I 
come  occasionally  ?  What  are  you  afraid 
of  ?  You  will  be  surrounded  by  all  your 
safeguards,  your  husband  at  the  head. 
But  your  own  will  is  a  safeguard  no  hu- 
man power  could  break;  you  are  unassail- 
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able,  taken  quite  by  yourself,  Mrs.  Lan- 
sing Harold." 

She  did  not  look  up. 

"And  you  wouldn't  be  able,  either,  to 
carry  it  out — any  such  system  of  block- 
ade," he  went  on.  "Aunt  Katrina would 
send  for  me;  leaving  that  aside,  Lanse 
himself  would  send.  Lanse  doesn't  care 
a  straw  what  my  real  opinion  of  him 
may  be,  so  long  as  he  can  get  some  talk, 
some  entertainment  out  of  me,  and  it  will 
be  more  than  ever  so  now  that  he  is  per- 
manently laid  up.  And  if  you  should 
tell  him  of  my  avowal  even,  what  would 
he  say  ?  '  Of  course  you  know  how  to 
take  rubbish  of  that  sort' — that  is  what  he 
would  say.  And  he  would  laugh  delight- 
edly to  think  of  my  being  caught." 

Still  she  did  not  stir. 

He  walked  off  a  few  paces,  then  came 
back.  "And  here,  again,  Margaret,  even 
if  you  should  be  able  to  influence  both 
Aunt  Katrina  and  Lanse  against  me,  do 
you  think  that  would  prevent  my  seeing 
you — I  don't  mean  constantly,  of  course, 
but  occasionally  ?  Do  you  suppose  I 
would  obey  your  rules — even  your  wish- 
es ?  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  I  should 
always  see  you,  now  and  then,  in  some 
way.  I  shouldn't  make  myself  a  public 
annoyance.  But — I  give  you  warning — 
I  shall  never  lose  sight  of  you  as  long  as 
I  breathe,  as  long  as  I  am  alive." 

Her  hand  dropped  at  last.  She  looked 
up  at  him. 

"Yes,  I  see  you  are  frightened;  you 
wish  me  to  let  you  go — escape,  go  back 
to  the  house  and  shut  yourself  up  out 
of  my  reach,  as  you  usually  do.  But 
this  time  I'm  merciless;  I  feel  that  it's  my 
last  chance ;  you  can  not  go  (you  needn't 
try  to  pass  me)  until  you  have  given  me 
some  further  explanation  of  that  fixed 
idea  of  yours  not  to  see  me  again — not  to 
see  me  in  spite  of  your  many  unassailable 
protections  (including  yourself),  and  my 
own  promises." 

She  sat  there,  her  eyes  on  his  set,  insist- 
ent face. 

' '  Why  do  you  make  me  more  wretched 
than  I  am  ?" 

"Because  I  can't  help  it.  There  is  a 
reason,  then  ?" 

"Yes."  She  had  bent  her  face  down 
again. 

"I  thought  so.  And  I  am  prepared  to 
hear  it,"  he  went  on. 

His  voice  had  altered  so  as  he  brought 
this  out  that  she  looked  up.     "What  is  it 


you  expect  to  hear  ?"  she  asked,  almost  in 
a  whisper. 

' '  It's  a  new  discovery,  I  admit — some- 
thing that  has  only  just  come  to  me. 
But  it  explains  everything — your  whole 
course,  conduct,  which  have  been  such  a 
mystery  to  me.  You  love  Lanse;  you 
have  always  loved  him.  That  is  the  so- 
lution. You  haven't  been  truthful  in 
pretending  that  you  didn't.  I  suppose 
no  woman  in  such  a  position  as  yours 
could  be  expected  to  be  truthful.  You 
love  him  ;  that  is  it — you  love  him  so 
that,  in  spite  of  the  insult  of  his  long  neg- 
lect of  you,  his  second  desertion,  you  are 
glad  to  go  back  to  him.  There  have  been 
such  cases  among  women,  and  yours  is 
one  of  them.  But  you  do  not  wish  me 
to  see  the  process  of  your  winning  him 
over,  or  trying  to,  now  that  he  has  at  last 
condescended  to  come  home;  so  Jam  to 
be  sent  away." 

She  got  up.  "And  if  I  should. say  yes 
to  this,  acknowledge  it,  that  would  be  the 
end  ?  You  would  not  wish  to  see  me 
again  ?" 

"Don't  flatter  yourself.  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  Recollect,  if  you  please,  that 
I  love  you.  With  me,  unfortunately,  it's 
for  life.  You  may  be  weak  enough — de- 
praved enough,  I  might  almost  call  it — to 
worship  Lanse.  Do  you  suppose  that 
makes  any  difference  in  my  worshipping 
you  ?  Do  you  think  it's  a  matter  of  choice 
with  me,  my  caring  for  you  as  I  do  ?  Do 
you  think  I  enjoy  being  mastered  in  this 
way  by  a  feeling  I  can't  overcome — I  who 
have  always  mastered  other  people  and 
things  and  circumstances,  and  have  never 
been  mastered  myself  ?" 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you  my  life,"  she 
said. 

"I  know  it  already.  How  beautiful 
you  look!" 

"  I  ought  to  look  hideous."  She  walk- 
ed about  restlessly  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  finally  stopped,  facing  him,  behind 
the  old  stone  seat.  Her  clasped  hands 
rested  on  the  high  top. 

"It  will  make  no  difference  what  you 
say.  I  can  tell  you  that  now,"  he  said, 
warningl}^ 

"I  tliink  it  will  make  a  difference. 
You  are  not  cruel." 

"Oh  yes,  I  am." 

"  I  never  loved  Lanse,"  she  began,  hur 
riedl3^    "  In  one  way  it  was  not  my  fault; 
I  was  too  young,  too — too  immature  to 
appreciate  what  love  meant;  I  was  pecul- 
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iarly  immature  in  my  feelings — I  see  that 
now.  But  in  other  things  I  had  high 
ideals,  too  high,  probably,  as  girls  are  apt 
to  hav^e, 

"When  the  blow  came,  the  blow  of  my 
discovering — what  Lanse  has  already  told 
you,  I  was  crushed  by  it.  I  had  never 
known  anything  of  actual  evil.  All  know- 
ledge of  that  sort  had  been  carefully  kept 
from  me. 

' '  He  told  me  to  '  take  it  as  a  lady 
should.'  He  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  a 
moral  view  of  it. 

' '  I  had  no  mother  to  go  to,  and  I  was 
very  young.  I  felt  instinctively^,  even 
then,  that  Aunt  Katrina  would  be  of  no 
use.  In  the  overthrow  of  everything  I 
had  depended  upon,  the  best  I  could  think 
of  to  do  was  to  hold  on  to  one  or  two  ideas 
that  were  left,  and  that  seemed  to  me  right, 
and  one  of  tliese  was  silence ;  I  determined 
to  tell  nobody  what  had  really  happened; 
I  would  be  loyal  to  my  husband,  or  rather 
to  my  marriage,  as  far  as  I  could  be,  no 
matter  what  my  husband  was  to  me. 

"  So  I  went  back  to  Aunt  Katrina  (as 
Lanse  preferred).    And  I  told  nothing. 

"I  have  no  doubt  I  appeared  cold 
enough.  In  the  beginning  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  coldness,  though  there  was 
always  suffering  underneath;  but  later 
it  wasn't  coldness,  it  was  the  constant  ef- 
fort to  hide,  to  crush  out  of  existence.  I 
had  thought  my  life  difficult,  but  I  had 
yet  to  learn  that  there  was  something 
more  difficult  still.  I  had  not  loved  Lanse 
— no ;  but  now  I  was  finding  out  what  love 
meant,  for — for  I  began  to  love — you." 

Winthrop  started,  the  color  rushed  up 
and  covered  his  face  in  a  flood ;  in  his  eyes 
shone  the  light  of  a  transforming  happi- 
ness which  had  iiever  been  there  before. 
For  this  man,  in  spite  of  his  successes,  had 
never  attained  much  positive  happiness 
for  himself  in  life;  Lanse,  Lucian,  many 
another  idler,  attained  more.  Happiness 
is  an  inconsistent  goddess,  by  no  means 
has  she  always  a  crown  for  strenuous  ef- 
fort; very  often  she  seems  to  dwell  long- 
est with  those  who  do  not  think  beyond 
the  morrow;  there  she  sits  and  basks. 
However,  she  had  come  to  Winthrop  now, 
and  rcfy^ally,  bringing  him  that  wliicli  he 
cared  the  most  for.  He  thanked  her  by 
his  glowing  face,  the  ardor  in  his  eyes. 

'*  It's  nothing  to  be  glad  about,"  Marga- 
ret had  said,  sadly.  "It's  only  another 
trouble.  I  tell  you  beofiuse  I  can't  en- 
dure that  you  should  believe  of  me  what 


you  thought — about  Lanse.  And  also  be- 
cause I  am  weak — yes,  I  confess  it.  You 
said  you  intended  to  see  me,  follow  me. 
But  now  that  you  know  how  it  is  with 
me,  you  won't  do  that." 

Winthrop's  face  remained  triumphant. 
"Strange  reasoning,  Margaret." 

"The  best  reasoning.  So  long  as  it 
was  only  you,  you  could  do  as  you 
pleased.  But  now  that  you  know  that — 
that  others  will  suffer  too — "  She  paused. 
' '  I  am  sure  I  have  not  trusted  you  in  vain  ?" 
she  said,  appealingly. 

But  he  shook  his  head ;  the  delight  still 
animated  him,  "You  can  trust  me  in 
any  way ;  I  won't  take  advantage ;  that  is, 
not  now ;  I  won't  come  a  step  nearer.  But 
you  needn't  try  to  make  me  think,  Mar- 
garet, that  it's  not  something  to  be  glad 
about — to  know  that  you  care  for  me." 
He  laughed  a  little  from  his  sheer  satis- 
faction ;  then,  in  his  old  way,  he  put  his 
hands  compactly  down  in  the  pockets  of 
his  coat,  and  stood  there  looking  at  her. 

"Is  it  anything  to  be  glad  about — my 
wretchedness  ?"  she  asked,  strengthening 
herself  for  the- contest. 

"  It  makes  you  wretched  ?  Strange!" 

' '  I  am  so  wretched — I  have  been  wretch- 
ed so  long — that  only  my  firm  belief  that 
my  Creator  knows  best  has  enabled  me 
to  live  on,  has  kept  me  from  ending  it." 

"Why  should  you  be  more  unhappy 
than  I  am  ?  Nothing  could  make  me  end 
my  life  now." 

She  looked  at  him  in  silence, 

' '  If  you  look  at  me  in  that  way — "Win- 
throp began. 

She  left  her  place.  He  stood  where  he 
was,  watching  her;  but  he  was  not  pay- 
ing much  heed  now  to  what  she  was  say- 
ing, or  to  anything  that  he  might  reply. 
He  had  the  great  fact.  Man-like,  he  was 
enjoying  it.  It  was  enough  for  the  pre- 
sent— after  all  these  years. 

She  seemed  to  see  how  little  impression 
she  had  made.  She  came  back  to  the  old 
stone  a  second  time  to  complete  her  story. 
"I  tried  so  hard — I  was  so  glad  when  I 
saw  how  you  disliked  me — " 

"It  wasn't  dislike." 

"I  thought  it  was.  And  I  was  miser- 
ably glad.  What  did  I  take  charge  of 
Garda  for  but  because  I  thought  you  loved 
her?  That  should  be  my  penance;  she 
should  be  like  my  own  sister,  and  I  would 
do  everything  that  I  possibly  could  for 
lier,  for  her  sake  and  yours.  She  was  so 
very  beautiful — " 
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He  interposed  liere.  "Yes,  she  was 
beautiful;  but  beautiful  for  everybody. 
Your  beauty  is  dearer,  because  it  is  kept 
back,  in  its  fullest  sweetness,  for  the  man 
you  love." 

But  no  blush  rose  in  her  face;  she  was 
too  unhappy  for  that.  She  was  absorbed, 
too,  in  trying  to  reach  him,  to  touch  him, 
so  that  he  would  see  what  must  be,  as  she 
saw  it.  "I  did  all  I  could  for  her,"  she 
went  on,  earnestly — "you  know  I  did.  I 
tried  to  influence  her,  I  tried  to  love  her. 
And  I  did  love  her,  in  spite  of  everything 
— there  is  much  that  is  fascinating  in  Gar- 
da.  And  I  was  sure,  too,  that  she  cared 
for  you — " 

' '  It  isn't  everybody,  you  must  remem- 
ber, that  has  your  opinion  of  me,"  inter- 
rupted her  listener,  delightedly. 

"But  she  herself  had  told  me — Garda 
had  told  me.  However,  I  begin  to  think 
now  that  I  have  never  comprehended 
Garda  at  all." 

"Don't  try." 

"But  I  love  her  just  the  same.  That 
afternoon  when  she  was  on  her  way  to 
Madam  Giron's  to  meet  Lucian  and  I  took 
her  place,  it  seemed  to  me  that  day  that  a 
wonderful  opportunity  had  been  given  to 
me  suddenly  to  complete  my  penance  to 
the  full,  and  crush  out  my  own  miserable 
folly.  I  could  save  her  in  your  eyes  (I 
thought  she  meant  no  harm,  she  was  only 
lawless),  and  I  could  lose  myself.  For, 
after  that, you  could  have,  of  course,  only 
contempt  for  me.  I  believed  that  you 
loved  her;  I  didn't  see  how  you  could 
help  it;  I  don't  see  very  well  even  now. 
And  I  believed,  too,  that  under  all  her 
fancies  —  I  confess  they  seemed  to  me 
strange — her  real  affection  was  yours,  or 
would  come  back  to  you." 

"  All  wrong,  Margaret,  the  whole  of  it. 
Overstrained;  morbid,  too." 

"It  may  be  so.  I  was  very  unhappy, 
I  had  brooded  over  everything  so  long; 
at  least  I  was  trying  to  do  what  was  best. 
Next  Lanse  came  back.  And  that  was  a 
godsend." 

"Godsend!"  said  Winthrop,  his  face 
darkening. 

"  Yes.    It  took  me  away  from  you." 

"To  him." 

"You  have  never  understood — I  was 
only  the  housekeeper — he  wished  to  be 
made  comfortable,  that  was  all.  It  was 
infinitely  better  for  me  there." 

"Infinitely!  You  looked  so  well  and 
happy  all  that  time."    His  joyousness 


was  all  gone  now;  anger  had  come  again 
into  his  eyes. 

"I  could  not  be  happy.  How  could  I 
be  ?  But  at  least  I  was  safe.  Then  he 
left  me  that  second  time,  and  you  were 
there;  that  was  the  hardest  of  all." 

' '  You  bore  it  well !  I  remember  I  found 
it  impossible  to  get  a  word  with  you.  The 
truth  is,  Margaret,  I  have  never  known 
you  to  falter.  You  are  not  faltering  in 
the  least  even  now.  I  can't  quite  believe, 
therefore,  that  you  care  for  me  as  you  say 
you  do.  You  certainly  don't  care  as  I 
care  for  you ;  perhaps  you  can't.  But  the 
little  you  do  give  me  is  precious;  for  even 
that,  small  as  it  is,  will  keep  you  from  go- 
ing back  to  Lanse  Harold." 

"Keep  me  from  going  back?  What 
do  you  suppose  I  have  told  you  this  for  ? 
Don't  you  see  that  it  is  exactly  this — my 
feeling  for  you — that  sends  me,  drives  me 
back  to  him  ?  On  what  plea,  now,  could 
I  refuse  to  go  ?  The  i3retense  of  unhap- 
piness,  of  having  been  wronged  ?"  She 
paused.  Then  rushed  on  again.  "The 
law — of  separation,  I  mean — is  founded 
upon  the  idea  that  a  wife  is  outraged,  in- 
sulted, by  her  husband's  desertion  ;  but  in 
my  case  Lanse's  entire  indifference  to  me, 
his  estrangement — these  have  been  the 
most  precious  possessions  I  have  had !  If 
at  any  time  since  almost  the  first  moment 
I  met  you  he  had  come  back  and  asked 
for  pardon,  reconciliation,  promised  to  be 
after  that  the  most  faithful  of  husbands, 
what  would  have  become  of  me  ?  what 
should  I  have  said  ?  But  he  did  not  ask — 
he  does  not  now;  I  can  only  be  profound- 
ly grateful." 

' '  Yes ;  compare  yourself  with  a  man  of 
that  sort — do;  it's  so  just!" 

"It  is  perfectly  just.  I  am  a  woman, 
surrounded  by  all  a  woman's  cowardice 
and  nervousness  and  fear  of  being  talked 
about;  and  he  is  a  man,  and  not  afraid; 
but  at  heart — at  heart — how  much  better 
am  I  than  he  ?  You  do  not  know."  She 
stopped.  "I  consider  it  a  part  of  my  of- 
fense against  my  husband  that  I  have 
never  loved  him,"  she  added. 

The  old  story!  Go  on  now  and  tell 
me  that  if  you  had  loved  him,  he  himself 
would  have  been  better." 

"  No,  that  I  can  not  tell  you.  Even  if 
I  had  cared  for  him,  I  might  have  had  no 
inlluence."    She  spoke  with  humility. 

"You  sweet  woman — "  He  left  his 
place. 

She  moved  back. 
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"Don't  be  afraid."  He  stopped  where 
he  was. 

' '  Lanse  knew  perfectly  that  I  did  not 
love  him,  and  never  had  loved  him;  he 
knew  it  when  I  didn't,"  she  went  on. 
"And  I  really  think — yes,  I  must  say  it — 
that  if  I  had  cared  for  him  even  slightly, 
he  would  have  been  more  guarded,  would 
have  concealed  more,  spared  me  more: 
in  little  things,  Lanse  is  kind.  But  he 
knew  that  I  shouldn't  suffer,  in  that  way 
at  least.  And  it  was  quite  true.  My  real 
suffering  —  the  worst  suffering — has  not 
come  from  him  at  all ;  it  has  come  from 
my  feeling  for  you.  At  first  I  had  plans 
— I  was  too  young  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
something  better  and  brighter  for  myself, 
some  time,  in  spite  of  what  had  happened. 
But  my  plans  came  to  an  end;  as  soon  as 
I  knew — discovered — that  I  was  beginning 
to  care  for  you,  all  my  plans  turned  to 
keeping  in  the  one  straight  track  that  lay 
before  me.  I  did  not  think  I  should 
fail—" 

"I  can  well  believe  that!"  he  inter- 
rupted. 

"Oh,  do  not  be  hai^sh  to  me!  you  do 
not  know.  You  think  my  will  is  strong. 
But  oh!  it  isn't — it  isn't.  Wlien  Lanse 
left  me  that  second  time,  and  you  were 
there,  I  knew  then  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  go,  go  as  far  from  you  as  pos- 
sible; anything  less,  no  matter  how  I 
might  disguise  it,  w^ould  be  staying  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  stay.  And  I  did  try  to 
go ;  I  would  not  stop  at  that  hotel  when  I 
saw  you  on  the  shore — I  went  back  to  the 
empty  house.  You  kept  saying,  '  Who 
should  help  you, under  this  blow, if  not  I?' 
But  you  were  the  last  person.  And  it 
wasn't  a  blow — that  was  the  horrible  part 
of  it;  it  was  freedom,  joy.  I  dared  not 
stay  then.    I  icill  not  now." 

"You  do  well  to  change  the  terms,"  he 
answered,  with  unsparing  bitterness.  ' '  It's 
nothing  but  will  to-day,  whatever  it  may 
once  have  been.  I  don't  believe  about 
your  not  daring;  I  don't,  in  fact,  believe — 
that  is,  fully — anything  you  have  said." 

"Very  well;  why,  then,  should  I  stay 
here  talking  longer  ?  You  must  let  me 
go."  She  left  the  place  and  entered  the 
orang^  grove,  which  she  was  obliged  to 
pass  through  on  her  way  to  the  house. 

But  he  overtook  her ;  he  stepped  in  front 
and  barred  the  way.  "You  have  been 
remarkably  skillful.  I  demanded  an  ex- 
planation; I  was  evidently  going  to  make 
trouble.    So  you  gave  me  this  one:  you 
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said  that  you  had,  unfortunately  for  your- 
self, begun  to  love  me ;  that  was  the  ex- 
planation of  everything.  You  threw  me 
this  to  stop  me,  like  a  bone  to  a  dog,  so 
that  you  could  get  comfortably  away. 
But  I  have  this  to  tell  you:  if  you  had 
really  loved  me,  you  couldn't  have  ar- 
gued quite  so  well.  And  you  couldn't  go 
now,  either,  so  self-complacently  and  con- 
tentedly, leaving  me  here  in  my  pain." 

' '  So  be  it, "  she  said.  She  looked  through 
the  blossoming  aisles  to  the  right,  to  the 
left,  as  if  in  search  of  some  rescuer,  some 
one. 

' '  But  what  does  a  woman  like  you  know 
of  love,  after  all — real  love  that  burns  and 
throbs  ?"  he  went  on,  with  angry  scorn. 
"  As  a  general  thing,  the  better  she  is,  the 
less  she  knows.  And  I  have  never  denied 
that  you  were  good,  Margaret." 

She  moved  to  pass  him. 

' '  Not  yet.  You  have  reasoned  the  whole 
case  out  too  well;  there  was  rather  too 
much  reason.  A  lawyer  couldn't  have 
done  it  better." 

"I  have  had  time  to  think  of  the  rea- 
sons. How  often  each  day  do  you  sup- 
pose I  have  gone  over  everything — over 
and  over  ?  And  how  many  days  have 
there  been  in  these  long  years  ?" 

"  It  isn't  the  time.    It's  your  nature." 

"Very  well.    It's  my  nature." 

"But  you  needn't  suppose  that  your 
having  that  nature  will  stop  me,"  he  said, 
with  a  certain  violence  of  tone  roused  by 
her  agreement  with  these  accusations. 
' '  You  have  confessed  to  some  sort  of  lik- 
ing for  me;  I  shall  take  advantage  of  it 
as  far  as  it  goes  (not  far,  I  fear) ;  I  shall 
make  it  serve  as  the  foundation  of  all  I 
shall  constantly  attempt  to  do." 

Her  arms  dropped  by  her  sides.  ' '  Con- 
stantly !  I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  cruel  as  a  man  when  he  pretends 
to  care  for  you."  She  moved  off  a  step 
or  two.  "I  do  not  love  you,  you  say? 
I  adore  you.  From  almost  the  first  day  I 
saw  you ;  yes,  even  from  then.  It  is  the 
one  love  of  my  life,  and  remember  I 
am  not  a  girl ;  it's  a  woman  who  tells  you 
this — to  her  misery.  And  it  is  everything 
about  you  that  I  love — that  makes  it  hard- 
er; not  only  what  you  say  and  how  you  say 
it,  what  you  think  and  do,  but  what  you 
are — oh!  what  you  are  in  everything. 
The  way  you  look  at  me,  the  tone  of  your 
voice,  the  turn  of  your  head,  your  eyes, 
your  hands — I  love  them,  I  love  them  all. 
I  sufi'er  every  moment.    It  has  been  so 
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for  years.  I  am  so  miserable  away  from 
you,  so  desperate  and  lonely !  And  yet, 
when  I  am  with  you,  that  is  harder. 
Whichever  way  I  turn,  there  is  nothing 
but  pain.  It  is  so  torturing  that  I  won- 
der how  I  can  have  lived.  Yet  would  I 
give  it  up  ?    Never !" 

The  splendor  of  her  blue  eyes,  as  she 
poured  forth  these  words,  her  rapt  expres- 
sion, the  slight  figure,  erect  and  tense — he 
could  no  more  have  dared  to  touch  her 
then  than  he  could  have  touched  a  beau- 
tiful seraph  that  had  lighted  for  an  in- 
stant in  his  path. 

Her  eyes  suddenly  changed.  "  When 
I  have  hurt  you,"  she  went  on,  "it  has 
been  so  hard  to  do  it,  Evert — so  hard!" 
She  was  the  woman  now ;  a  mist  had  suf- 
fused the  blue. 

He  came  toward  her;  he  sank  down  at 
her  feet.  "I  am  not  worthy,"  he  mur- 
mured, in  real  self-abasement. 

"  No,  you  are  not.    But — I  love  you." 

He  sprang  up.  ' '  I  ivill  be  worthy. 
You  shall  do  all  you  think  right,  and  I 
— will  help  you." 

"Yes,  help  me  by  leaving  me." 

"  For  the  present — I  will  go." 

"For  always." 

' '  Margaret,  do  not  be  too  hard.  And 
now,  w^hen  I  know — " 

"You  do  believe  me,  then  ?"  she  inter- 
rupted, with  winning  sweetness. 

' '  Yes,  I  believe  you !  It  makes  me 
tremble  to  think  what  it  would  be  if  we 
were  married :  they  say  people  do  not  die 
of  joy." 

She  came  out  of  her  trance.  Her  face 
changed,  apprehension  returned — the  old 
pain.  She  rallied  her  sinking  courage. 
' '  We  will  not  talk  of  things  that  do  not 
concern  us,"  she  said,  gently.  "All  my 
life — that  is,  the  peace  of  it — is  in  your 
power.  Evert,  now  that  you  know  the 
truth  about  me.  But  I  am  sure  I  have 
not  put  faith  in  you  in  vain." 

"Don't  you  remember  saying  to  me 
once — I  have  never  forgotten  it — '  Do  you 
wish  me  to  die  without  ever  having  been 
my  full  self  once,  always  kept  back,  re- 
strained V  So  now  I  say  to  you,  do  you 
wish  to  die  without  ever  having  lived, 
fully  lived  ?  You  have  never  lived  yet 
with  anything  like  a  full  completeness. 
I  am  not  a  bad  man,  I  declare  it  to  you; 
and  you  are  the  most  unselfish  of  women. 
You  have  a  husband  who  has  no  claim 
upon  you,  either  in  right  or  law.  Mar- 
garet, let  us  break  that  false  tie.  And 


then ! — see,  I  do  not  move  a  step  nearer. 
But  I  put  it  before  you — I  plead — " 

"And  do  you  think  I  need  that? — do 
you  think  I  have  not  felt  the  temptation 
too  ?"  she  murmured,  looking  at  him. 
"  When  Lanse  left  me,  over  there  on  the 
river,  don't  you  remember  that  I  went 
down  on  my  knees  ?  It  was  the  beating 
of  my  heart  at  the  thought  of  how  easilj^ 
after  that  I  could  be  freed — freed,  I  mean, 
by  law — that  w^as  w^hat  I  was  trying  to 
pray  down.  To  be  free  to  think  of  you, 
though  you  should  never  know  it,  even 
that  would  have  been  like  a  new  life." 

"Take  it  now,"  said  Winthrop.  He 
grasped  her  hand. 

But  she  drew  it  from  him.  "Surely 
you  know  what  I  believe,  what  all  this 
means  to  me — that  for  such  mistakes  as  a 
marriage  like  mine  there  is  on  this  earth 
no  remedy." 

"  We'll  make  sl  remedy." 

Again  she  strengthened  herself  against 
him.  "Do  you  think  that  a  separation — 
I  will  use  plain  words,  a  divorce — is  right 
when  it  is  obtained,  no  matter  what  the 
outside  pretext,  to  enable  two  persons 
who  have  loved  each  other  unlawfully  to 
marry  ?" 

"Unlawfully  —  you  make  me  raget 
Lanse  is  the  unlawful  one." 

"That  doesn't  excuse  me." 

' '  Don't  put  the  word  excuse  anywhere 
near  yourself  when  you  are  talking  of 
Lanse;  I  won't  bear  it.  And  nothing  is 
wrong  that  we  can  not  possibly  help,  Mar- 
garet ;  any  one  would  tell  you  that.  If  it  is 
something  beyond  our  wills,  we  are  pow- 
erless." 

"Against  my  love  for  you  I  may  be 
powerless — I  am.  But  not  against  the 
indulgence  of  it." 

"You  are  too  strong,"  he  began.  "7 
couldn't  pretend — "  Then  he  saw  hov 
she  was  trembling. 

From  head  to  foot  a  quiver  had  seized 
her,  the  lovely  shoulders,  the  long  lithe 
length  of  limb  which  gave  her  the  step 
he  had  always  admired  so  much,  the  little 
hands,  though  she  had  folded  them  close 
ly  as  if  endeavoring  to  stop  it,  even  the 
lips  with  their  sweet  curves — the  tremor 
had  taken  them  all  from  her  control;  she 
stood  there  helpless  before  him. 

"I  can't  reason,  Margaret,  and  I  won't; 
in  this  case  reason's  w^rong,  and  you're 
wrong.  You  love  me — that  I  know.  And 
the  power  for  good  of  such  a  love  as  yours 
— you  magnificent  woman,  not  afraid  to 
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tell  it — that  power  sliall  not  be  wasted 
and  lost.  Have  you  I  will!"  It  was 
more  than  a  touch  now  ;  he  held  her 
white  wrists  with  a  grasp  like  iron,  and 
drew  her  toward  him.  "  I  hold  you  so, 
but  it  won't  be  for  long.  In  reality  I  am 
at  your  feet,"  he  said. 

She  had  not  struggled;  she  made  no 
effort  to  free  herself.  But  her  eyes  met 
his,  full  of  an  indomitable  refusal.  "I 
shall  never  yield,"  she  said. 

Thus  they  stood  for  a  moment,  the  two 
wills  grappled  in  a  mute  contest. 

Then  he  let  her  hands  drop. 

' '  Useless !"  she  said. 

"Though  you  love  me." 

"Though  I  love  you." 

"It's  enough  to  make  a  man  curse 
goodness,  Margaret;  remember  that." 

"No,  no." 

"  Oh,  these  good  people!"  He  threw 
his  arm  out  unconsciously  with  a  force 
that  would  have  laid  prostrate  any  one 
within  its  reach.  "You  are  an  excep- 
tion —  you  are  going  to  suffer ;  but 
generally  these  good  people  who  are  so 
hard  in  their  judgment  of  such  things, 
they  have  never  suffered  themselves  in 
the  least  from  any  of  this  pain;  the  com- 
fortably married,  who  have  had  all  they 
want  in  the  way  of  love  and  home,  they 
are  always  the  hardest  upon  those  who, 
like  me,  like  you,  have  nothing,  who  are 
parched  and  suffering,  and  lonely  and 
starved.  They  would  never  do  so — oh  no ! 
they  are  too  good.  All  I  can  say  is,  let 
them  try  it.  Margaret" — here  he  came 
back  to  her — "think  of  the  dreariness  of 
it ;  leaving  everything  else  aside,  just  think 
of  that.  We  are  excited  now;  but, when 
this  is  over,  think  of  the  long  days  and 
years  without  anything  to  brighten  them, 
anything  we  really  care  for.  That  breaks 
down  the  best  courage  at  last,  to  have  no- 
thing one  really  cares  for." 

She  did  not  answer. 

"I  could  make  you  so  happy!"  he 
pleaded. 

Her  face  remained  unmoved. 

"I  long  for  you  so!"  he  went  on. 
"Without  you,  I  don't  know  where  to 
turn  or  what  to  do."  He  said  it  as  sim- 
ply as*a  boy. 

This  overcame  her;  with  bent  head  she 
left  him,  and  hurried  through  the  grove 
on  her  way  to  the  house.  He  could  hear 
her  sob  as  she  went. 

Dr.  Kirby's  figure  had  appeared  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  orange  aisles;  when  he 


saw  Margaret  hurrying  forward,  he  hast- 
ened his  steps.  Then  he  ran.  For  now 
Winthrop  was  supporting  her;  her  foot 
had  slipped,  and  he  had  caught  her. 
Both  her  hands  were  over  her  face:  but 
her  strength  was  gone ;  the  sobs  that  shook 
her  she  could  no  longer  control. 

The  Doctor  came  panting  up.  "  Faint- 
ness,  probably,"  Winthrop  explained. 
"Perfumes  affect  her  so,  I  believe.  It's 
the  grove."  He  got  this  out  as  well  as  he 
could. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Harold — "  began  the 
Doctor. 

But  she  seemed  to  hear  neither  of  them. 

The  Doctor  put  his  hand  on  her  pulse. 
"Nervous  prostration,"  he  murmured. 
' '  Will  you  go  to  the  house  for  help  to  car- 
ry her  in  ?    Or  shall  I  ?" 

"I  can  carry  her  myself,"  said  Win- 
throp, shortly. 

"She's  light,  I  know.  Still,  it's  quite 
a  distance,"  the  Doctor  answered,  object- 
ingly. 

But  Winthrop  had  already  lifted  her. 
Her  hands  had  dropped ;  unconsciousness 
was  coming  over  her,  had  already  come ; 
the  garden  hat  she  wore  had  fallen ;  her 
head  with  the  closed  eyes,  her  fair  cheek, 
the  soft  mass  of  her  hair,  lay  against  his 
shoulder. 

The  Doctor  went  on  with  them  for  sev- 
eral hundred  yards;  he  was  not  sure  that 
Winthrop's  strength  would  hold  out.  (If 
he  could  have  had  a  glimpse  of  this  North- 
erner's trained  muscles  he  would  have 
doubted  no  longer.)  In  his  anxiety  he 
advanced  all  the  distance  on  tiptoe,  in  or- 
der to  be  able  to  peer  over  Winthrop's 
arm  and  watch  the  patient's  face. 

Winthrop's  strength  appeared  to  be  per- 
fect. 

"I  will  hurry  forward,  then,  and  have 
everything  ready,"  the  Doctor  said. 

He  let  himself  down  on  his  whole  foot 
again.  Then,  after  one  good  breath,  he 
set  off.  He  would  have  liked  to  think 
that  he  was  running;  he  was  certainly 
going  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  the  gait  was 
a  trot.  Thus  trotting  bravely,  he  passed 
out  of  sight. 

The  grove  was  long.  Winthrop  walked 
steadily.  He  reached  at  last  the  end  of 
the  white-blooming  forest.  Here  the  path 
entered  a  high  thicket  that  lay  beyond. 

The  fresher,  unperfumed  air  brought 
Margaret  to  herself.  She  stirred.  Next 
her  eyes  opened;  they  rested  uncompre- 
hendingly  on  his  face. 
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Beyond  this  tliicket  lay  the  garden, 
where  their  figures  would  be  in  full  view ; 
then  came  the  open  space  and  the  house. 
He  was  human,  and  he  stopped.  "You 
fainted.  The  perfume  of  the  grove,  I  sup- 
pose," he  said,  explaining. 

Then  it  all  came  back  to  her.  He  could 
see  remembrance  dawn  in  her  eyes,  the 
fear  return. 

It  seemed  a  cruel  thing,  her  fear — cruel 
that  she  should  have  to  suffer  from  that. 

But  he  had  her — he  had  her  !  Per- 
haps he  could  calm  it.  "Margaret,"  he 
said. 

She  tried  to  put  her  hand  up.  But  it 
fell  lifelessly  back. 

This  sign  of  weakness  struck  him  to  the 
heart.  What  if  she  should  die !  Women 
so  slight  in  frame,  and  with  that  fair, 
pure  whiteness  like  the  inside  of  a  sea- 
shell,  were  often  singularly — to  a  man  in- 
explicably— delicate. 

Her  eyes  had  closed  again.  He  held 
her  closely;  but  now,  save  for  the  hold- 
ing, he  would  not  touch  her.  For  it 
seemed  to  him  then  that  if  he  should  al- 
low himself  to  yield  to  his  longing  wish 
and  put  his  lips  down  upon  hers,  she 
might  die  there  in  his  arms.  It  would  be 
taking  advantage;  in  her  present  state 
of  physical  weakness  her  will  might  not 
be  able  to  help  her  as  it  had  helped  her 
before;  she  was  powerless  now  to  resist, 
and — she  loved  him.  But  as  soon  as  she 
should  become  fully  conscious  that  she 
had  yielded,  then  the  reaction  might  come. 
For  between  the  depth  of  her  love  and 
the  sensitiveness  of  her  conscience,  this 
proud  will  of  hers  had  held  the  balance, 
and  if  he  should  break  it,  brutally  crush 
it,  her  life  might  yield  too. 

He  hastened  on  now.  He  went  hur- 
riedly through  the  garden  and  across  the 
open  space  toward  the  house.  He  had 
conquered  himself  for  her  sake.  But  of 
course  he  was  not  in  the  least  content. 
"This  is  temporary,"  he  thought — "only 
temporary.  She  will  be  better  soon. 
Then  I  can  convince  her." 

She  seemed  to  have  comprehended  in 
some  vague  way  that  he  would  not  dis- 
turb her,  for  her  breathing  had  become 
less  hurried;  now  she  appeared  to  sleep. 
Yet  as  he  looked  at  her  again,  just  before 
he  reached  the  house,  there  was  in  her 
sleeping  face  an  expression  that  frighten- 
ed him,  a  lassitude  as  of  a  person  whose 
strength  is  exhausted,  who  has  struggled 
to  the  utmost,  and  given  up. 


The  Doctor  and  Celestine  were  waiting 
at  the  lower  door. 

The  Doctor  had  ridden  down  to  East 
Angels  that  day  to  pay  one  of  his  regular 
visits  to  Kate.  And  that  lady,  still  under 
the  disturbing  influence  of  WintLrop's 
abrupt  appearance  and  still  more  abrupt 
tone,  had  asked  him  to  go  out  and  "res- 
cue" Margaret,  who  was  in  the  garden,  or 
"  somewhere  about."  "I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  my  nephew — I  refer  now  to  Evert — 
does  not  approve,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  you,  of  my  niece's  returnmg  to  her  hus- 
band," Kate  announced,  with  stateliness. 
"  Evert  is  at  times  subject  to  singular  ab- 
errations of  judgment.  It  was  the  same 
with  his  father,  Andrew  Winthrop.  Ah, 
my  poor  sister  could  have  told  a  tale! 
But  she  has  gone  where  there  are  no 
more" — it  almost  seemed  as  if  she  meant 
to  say  "  Winthrops,"  and  the  Doctor  had 
a  quick  vision  of  where  it  was  she  must 
consider  them  to  be,  but  she  substituted 
"troubles,"  and  added  that  she  should 
be  much  relieved  if  Margaret  could  be 
"brought  in"  (from  the  harassing  Win- 
throp who  had  not  yet  gone)  to  that  fold 
of  peace  which,  she  gave  the  Doctor  to 
understand,  always  existed  at  her  side. 
That  day  of  happiness  (to-morrow),  when 
Margaret  was  to  return  to  her  ' '  dear  hus- 
band" (Lanse),  ought  not  to  be  marred 
by  any  "unseemly  contentions"  on  this. 
"Poor  Gertrude!  how  it  reminds  me!'^ 
(Handkerchief. ) 

Much  as  he  admired  Katrina,  the  Doc- 
tor had  not  on  the  present  occasion  taken 
the  trouble  to  return  to  her  sitting-room 
to  inform  her  that  her  niece  was  beings 
"brought  in"  now  by  a  harassing  Win- 
throp in  person,  and  that  she  was  ill ;  he 
considered  that  he  and  Celestine  were 
quite  enough. 

Winthrop  refused  their  aid.  He  car- 
ried Margaret  up  the  stairs  and  across  the 
hall  to  her  own  room,  where  he  laid  her 
down  upon  the  bed.  It  had  not  been 
sleep,  after  all;  she  was  again  uncon- 
scious. 

' '  I  will  wait  below.  Doctor.  Come  and 
tell  me,  please,  what  you  make  out." 

The  Doctor  had  divined  a  good  deal 
during  this  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  In 
this  stricken  woman,  this  abruptly  speak- 
ing man,  he  felt  the  close  presence  of 
something  he  fully  believed  in,  old  though 
he  was — overwhelming  love.  Placid  as 
they  were,  it  could  bring  only  unhappi- 
ness.    He  had  no  conQdence  whatever  iu 
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Winthrop,  simply  because  he  was  a  man. 
In  such  situations  men  were  selfish  (he 
himself  should  have  been  no  better).  Of 
course  at  the  time  they  did  not  call  it  self- 
ishness; they  called  it  devotion.  But  in 
Margaret  his  confidence  was  absolute. 
And  it  was  with  a  deep,  tender  pity  for 
her,  for  all  she  had  still  to  go  through, 
that  he  now  bent  over  her. 

Winthrop  had  gone  down-stairs ;  he 
paced  to  and  fro  in  the  long  stone-flagged 
hall  below.  The  door  stood  open  ;  the 
deep  soft  blue  of  the  Florida  sky  filled 
the  square  frame.  "  If  she  only  lifts  her 
head  again — if  only  she  doesn't  die  V  This 
was  the  paralyzing  dread  that  held  him 
now  like  a  suffocation.  He  kept  think- 
ing how  like  a  dead  person  she  had  look- 
ed as  he  laid  her  down.  "If  she  only 
comes  to,  if  she  only  revives,  I  will  go 
away,  and  stay  away."  In  his  fear,  he 
could  consent  to  anything. 

The  Doctor  came  down  after  a  while. 
They  were  two  men  together,  so  their 
words  were  not  many;  they  were  just 
enough  to  answer  the  x)urpose.  "  I  think 
I  can  assure  you  that  she  will  come  out  of 
it  safely,"  the  Doctor  said.  "  She  seems 
unaccountably  weak:  she  will  have  to 
keep  her  bed  for  a  while ;  but  I  am  almost 
positive  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  one  of 
those  long  illnesses  which  sometimes  fol- 
low attacks  of  this  sort." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  Winthrop 
answered.  "If  you  would  let  me  know 
from  time  to  time  ?  This  is  my  New  York 
address."  He  scribbled  it  on  a  card.  "It 
will  be  more  satisfactory  to  hear  directly 
from  you." 

"You  are  going  ?" 

"  Back  to  New  York.  Immediately." 

"Oh,"  said  the  Doctor.  Then,  "Ah," 
he  added,  this  time  with  the  accepting  fall- 
ing inflection. 

Winthrop  was  behaving  much  better 
then  he  had  thought  he  would.  All  the 
same,  it  was  now  the  part  of  every  one  to 
speed  him  on  his  way.  The  Doctor  was 
a  good  man ;  he  was  also  a  High-Church- 
man, with  the  deepest  veneration  for  the 
sanctity  of  marriage.  He  was  a  conserv- 
ative in  all  things.  Yes,  then,  in  spite 
of  everything,  this  Northerner  must  be 
speeded  on  his  way. 

All  the  same,  he  was  ardently  sorry  for 
him,  "I  will  write  Avitb  great  regulari- 
ty," he  said,  extending  his  hand  in  good- 
by.  "I  will  write  three  times  a  week," 
he  added,  with  heartiness.    He  wanted  to 


do  something  for  the  man,  and  this  was 
all  he  could  do. 

He  returned  to  his  patient.  Winthrop 
went  out  to  order  the  negroes  to  rehar- 
ness  the  horses  that  had  brought  him  from 
the  river. 

He  came  back  while  they  were  making 
ready.  The  lower  door  still  stood  open ; 
the  house  was  very  quiet.  He  stole  up- 
stairs and  listened  for  a  moment  in  the 
hall,  near  Margaret's  room.  There  was 
no  sound  within.  He  had  the  man's  usu- 
al fear  —  non-comprehension  —  of  a  wo- 
man's illness.  "Why  are  they  so  quiet 
in  there?"  he  thought.  "Why  don't 
they  s]3eak  ?  What  are  they  doing  to 
her  ?" 

But  there  was  a  very  good  reason  for 
the  stillness:  the  Doctor  had  given  Mar- 
garet a  powerful  sedative,  and  he  and  Ce- 
lestine  were  quietly  waiting  for  the  full 
effect. 

Winthrop  at  length  left  the  door;  he 
realized  that  this  was  not  a  good  begin- 
ning in  the  carrying  out  of  his  promise  to 
himself.  The  Doctor  was  not  a  man  to 
lie.  Margaret  of  course  was  not  serious- 
ly ill,  or  he  would  at  once  have  said  so. 

As  he  passed  down  the  hall  on  his  way 
to  the  stairs  again  he  happened  to  have 
a  glimpse  into  a  room  whose  door  stood 
partly  open ;  here,  ranged  in  order,  locked 
and  ready,  were  Margaret's  trunks,  pre- 
pared for  the  journey  to  Fernandina. 

Well,  if  he  was  to  get  away  at  all,  he 
must  go  at  once. 

Two  weeks  passed  before  the  Doctor 
would  allow  his  patient  to  begin  her  night 
without  an  opiate  to  numb  her  constant 
weariness  into  some  semblance  of  rest. 
During  this  time  he  himself  did  not  leave 
East  Angels. 

If  he  had  known  these  facts,  Evert  Win- 
throp might  have  had  grounds  for  accus- 
ing him  of  some  concealments.  But  when 
the  Doctor  gave  his  first  answer  he  really 
believed  what  he  said.  Margaret  had  not 
rallied  as  he  had  thought  she  would ;  her 
strength  had  not  come  quickly  back.  Ce- 
lestine  was  her  devoted  nurse  by  night 
and  by  day.  And  the  two  powers  togeth- 
er, physician  and  attendant,  kept  ev^ery 
one  else  from  the  room;  without  a  word 
to  each  other  on  this  subject,  firmly  they 
maintained  the  rule. 

Aunt  Katrina,  as  usual,  made  her  la- 
ment over  the  plain  facts  before  her: 
Aunt  Katrina  always  held  to  the  facts. 
"What  a  pity  that  it  should  have  hap- 
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pened  now,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Lanse  is  expecting  her!  Now  he  will 
have  to  wait.  Margaret,  poor  child,  has 
next  to  no  stamina,  and  in  the  long-run 
that  tells.  I  have  often  wished  that  I 
could  give  her  some  of  my  endurance, 
which  has  borne  me  through  so  much! 
But  all  the  Beekmans  are  noted  for  their 
wonderful  fortitude  ;  it's  constitutional 
with  us,  I  think." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  the 
pale  woman  in  the  darkened  room  began 
to  recover  some  of  her  vitality;  she  asked 
to  have  the  curtains  drawn  aside  so  that 
she  could  see  the  sky  again ;  she  spoke  to 
them ;  she  refused  their  opiates,  even  the 
mildest.  The  Doctor  remained  several 
days  longer.  Then,  as  the  improvement 
continued,  he  went  up  to  Gracias  ;  he 
thought  he  might  as  well  see  what  the 
student  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  office 
had  been  making  of  his  other  patients 
meanwhile,  this  student  being  Reuben 
Boise,  brother  of  Jeremiah  Boise,  the  law- 
yer from  Maine  (whose  chest  had  gained 
in  breadth  two  full  inches  under  the  Doc- 
tor's ministrations). 

That  night,  about  one  o'clock,  Margaret 
spoke.     "  Celestine  ?" 

A  tall  figure  appeared  from  a  dark  cor- 
ner. 

"I  told  you  not  to  sit  up  to-night;  I 
feel  perfectly  well." 

"There's  a  lounge  here.  Miss  Margaret. 
I  can  lay  down  nice  as  can  be." 

' '  No,  you  are  not  to  stay ;  I  do  not 
wish  it." 

Celestine  demurred.  But  as  Margaret 
held  to  her  point,  she  yielded  finally,  and 
went  out.  Some  minutes  after  the  door 
had  closed,  with  a  slow  effort  Margaret 
raised  herself.  Then  she  sat  resting  for 
a  while  on  the  edge  of  her  bed.  Her  hair, 
braided  by  Celestine  in  two  long  plaits 
whose  soft  ends  curled,  gave  her  the  look 
of  a  school-girl.  But  the  face  was  very 
far  from  that  of  a  school-girl;  in  the 
faint  light  of  the  night-lamp,  the  large 
sad  eyes  and  parted  lips  were  those  of  a 
woman.  She  rose  to  her  feet  at  last,  feet 
fair  on  the  dark  carpet;  her  long  white 
draperies,  bordered  with  lace,  clung  about 
her.  With  a  step  that  still  betrayed 
weakness,  she  crossed  the  room  to  a  desk, 
unlocked  it,  and  took  something  out.  It 
was  a  little  picture  in  a  slender  gilt  frame. 
She  stood  looking  at  this  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  sank  down  beside  the  lounge, 
resting  her  arm  and  head  upon  it,  and 


holding  her  poor  treasure  to  her  heart. 
She  held  it  closely;  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
frame  made  a  deep  dent  there;  and  she 
was  glad  that  it  hurt  her,  that  it  bruised 
the  white  flesh  and  left  a  pain.  At  first 
her  eyes  remained  dry.  Then  her  wretch- 
edness overcame  her,  and  she  began  to 
cry :  being  a  woman,  she  must  cry.  Her 
life  stretched  out  before  her.  If  only  she 
were  old ;  but  she  might  live  forty  years 
more — forty  years !  ' '  And  I  have  sent 
him  away  from  me.  Oh,  how  can  I  bear 
it !" — this  was  what  she  was  saying  to  her- 
self over  and  over  again. 

If  the  man  whose  picture  she  held  could 
have  heard  the  words  her  heart  spoke  to 
him  that  night — the  unspeakable  tender- 
ness of  her  love  for  him,  the  strength,  the 
unconscious  violence  almost,  of  its  sweet 
overwhelming  tide — no  bolts,  no  bars,  no 
promises  even,  could  have  kept  him  from 
her. 

But  he  could  not  hear.  Only  that  Un- 
seen Presence  who  knows  all  our  secrets, 
our  pitiful,  aching,  closely  hidden  secrets 
— only  this  Counsellor  heard  Margaret 
that  night ;  guardian  angel,  is  it  ?  or  may 
it  be  sometimes  the  mother's  spirit  that 
comes  back  to  help  her  daughter  ?  (For 
our  mother  never  forgets  us,  I  think,  even 
in  heaven.)  This  Unseen  Presence  is  al- 
ways merciful ;  much  more  merciful  than 
man  would  ever  be.  Margaret,  walking 
up  and  down  the  floor,  now  with  sobbing 
breath  and  bent  head,  now  with  dreaming 
hapx^iness  in  her  eyes  as  she  lost  herself 
for  a  moment  in  adoring  fancies ;  and  now 
again  with  the  pallor  of  exaltation  and 
self-sacrifice,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  an- 
other access  of  despair,  when,  prone  on 
the  couch,  the  picture  held  again  to  her 
heart,  she  realized  what  it  would  be  to  go 
on,  day  by  day,  without  him,  never  to  see 
him  (for  to  that  it  must  come),  the  man 
who  held  her  whole  being  in  his  hand — 
this  is  what  the  Unseen  Presence  beheld 
that  night  in  the  faintly  lighted  room  with- 
out one  word  of  reproach. 

Women  who  love  but  once,  women  re- 
served, restrained,  apparently  cold,  love, 
if -they  love  at  all,  like  that. 

As  she  herself  had  said,  "Oh,  not  to 
care  so  much !" 

And  again,  in  her  self-abasement,  she 
had  moaned,  "It  is  of  such  that  the  good 
are  made." 

Some  of  the  good,  no  doubt.  But  those 
who  can  feel  temptation  in  its  utmost 
force,  and  yet  resist  it,  stand  higher,  Mar- 
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garet,  than  those  who  have  never  felt  it  at 
all,  or  only  in  small  degree.  They  are 
very  sweet — some  of  these  saints  in  whose 
gentle  breasts  nothing  answers  when 
Temptation  calls.  But  there  is  another 
sweetness,  that  which,  after  long  pain  and 
suffering  and  struggle,  comes  with  the 
hard- won  victory. 

For  these  tempests  of  fiercely  torturing 
feelings,  the  longing  love,  the  relapses 
into  hopelessness,  and  then  the  slow,  slow 
return  toward  self-control  again,  the  mer- 
ciful Unseen  Presence  had  no  rebukes  at 
all — not  one;  only  pity  the  most  tender. 
For  it  knew  that  this  was  a  last  struggle ; 
it  knew  that  this  conscience  would  at  the 
end,  though  torn  and  crushed,  come  out 
on  the  side  of  duty  and  of  right — that 
strange  hard  right  which,  were  this  life 
all,  would  be  plain  wrong.  And  Marga- 
ret herself  knew  it  also,  yes,  even  now 
miserably  knew  (and  rebelled  against  it) 
that  she  should  come  out  on  that  hard 
side,  and  from  that  side  go  forward. 
It  would  be  blindly,  stubbornly;  there 
could  be  for  her  no  hope  of  happiness; 
she  scorned  make-believes  and  substitutes ; 
lies  were  no  better  because  they  were  pi- 
ous lies.  She  could  endure,  and  she  must 
endure;  and  that  was  all.  She  could  see 
no  further  before  her  now  than  the  next 
step  in  her  path.  But  that  was  the  way 
it  would  be — from  step  to  step  only :  drea- 
ry, dull,  always  the  same  effort:  that 
would  be  her  life. 

She  did  not  come  fully  to  this  now; 
her  love  still  tortured  her ;  she  still  wept, 
and  wept.  And  then  at  last  the  merciful 
Presence  gently  touched  her  hot  eyes  and 
despairing  heart,  and,  with  the  picture 
still  in  her  hand,  she  sank  into  dreamless- 
ness,  a  lethargy  of  exhaustion. 

When  Celestine  ventured  to  steal  softly 
in  an  hour  later,  she  found  her  charge, 
like  a  figure  of  snow,  on  the  floor,  the 
I     lamp-light  shining  across  the  white  throat, 
j     tlie  only  place  where  its  ray  touched  her. 

The  New  England  woman  bent  over 
her  noiselessly.  Then  she  lifted  her.  As 
I  she  did  so  the  little  picture  dropped;  she 
had  no  need  to  take  it  up  to  know  whose 
face  was  there.  "  Poor  child !" — this  was 
tlie^old  maid's  mute  cry.  She  had  the 
pity  of  a  woman  for  a  woman. 

She  x>laced  Margaret  in  bed;  then  lift- 
ing the  picture  with  a  delicate  modesty 
which  there  was  no  one  there  to  see,  she 
j     put  it  hurriedly  back  into  Margaret's  hand 
without  looking  at  it,  and  laid  the  hand 


where  it  had  been,  across  the  fair  bi'east. 
"When  she  comes  to,  first  thing  she'll 
remember  it  and  worry.  And  then  she'll 
find  it  there,  and  think  nobody  knows — 
she'll  think  she  went  back  to  bed  her- 
self."   Thus  she  guarded  her. 

Grim,  flat-chested  old  Celestine  believed 
ardentl}^,  like  the  Doctor,  in  love.  But 
like  the  Doctor,  too,  she  believed  that  mar- 
riage should  be  held  indissoluble  ;  the  Car- 
olina High-Churchman  and  the  Vermont 
Calvinist  were  agreed  at  least  in  this.  Mis- 
takes were  plenty,  of  course;  but  when 
once  they  had  been  made,  there  was  no 
remedy  in  this  life;  of  this  she  was  sure. 
But  how  if  one  happened  to  be  bound 
upon  the  rack  meanwhile — a  woman,  for 
instance — how  then?  Margaret  was  on 
the  rack  now. 

The  dress-maker,  after  looking  at  her 
tear- wet  face,  went  off  and  dropped  down 
on  her  knees  in  the  dark  corner  to  "offer 
prayer."  But  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  found  no  words  ready;  what,  in- 
deed, should  she  pray  for  ?  That  Marga- 
ret might  die  ?  She  was  too  fond  of  her 
for  that.  That  Lanse  might  be  taken  ? 
That  had  a  murderous  sound,  even  if  you 
called  it  "taken."  That  Margaret's  love 
might  cease  ?  But  she  knew  very  well 
that  it  would  not.  So  all  she  said  was, 
"O  Lord,  help  her!"  very  fervently. 
Then  she  got  up  and  briskly  set  about 
applying  restoratives. 

A  week  later,  when  Margaret  had  left 
her  room  for  the  first  time,  Celestine,  at 
work  there  alone,  restoring  for  her  own 
satisfaction  that  folded,  speckless,  laven- 
der-scented order  over  every  inch  in 
which  her  soul  delighted,  found  upon  the 
hearth,  mixed  with  the  ashes,  some  burn- 
ed bent  metal  fragments  that  had  once 
been  gilded — the  top  of  a  little  frame. 
She  knew  then  that  the  last  sacrifice  had 
been  accomplished.  A  small  one,  a  de- 
tail; but  to  women  the  details  are  hard- 
est. 

Celestine  thereafter  thought  of  Marga- 
ret with  almost  the  same  reverence  (her 
highest  for  human  beings)  which  she 
gave  to  missionaries.  Missionaries  to  Af- 
rica. 

Nothing,  however,  could  have  made  the 
dress-maker  put  any  of  these  feelings  of 
hers  into  words,  not  even  mute  ones, 
spoken  to  herself  alone.  For  the  sub- 
ject, pure  and  beautiful  as  it  was  (and 
her  si)inster  mind  dimly  recognized  that 
it  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  it  had  ever 
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come  near),  this  subject  in  itself  lay  too 
near  the  border  beyond  which  began  what 
she  called  ' '  Iniquity. "  That  it  stood  there 
without  yielding,  that  it  would  never  over- 
pass, this  she  knew  absolutely.  And  this 
she  was  proud  of.  But  instinctively  she 
felt,  too,  that  it  was  "no  place  for  single 
women."  And  she  kept  up  all  the  time 
a  belief,  like  a  tall  screen,  that  in  reality 
she  knew  "nothing  about  it — the  whole 
affair."  Her  virginal  old  feelings,  shy, 
shrinking,  and  a  little  dry,  had  to  have 
that  as  a  refuge. 

' '  I  say,  Morehouse,  I've  never  known 
Evert  Winthrop  to  work  as  hard  as  he's 
doing  now,"  a  man  in  "iron"  remarked 
one  day,  in  New  York,  not  long  after  this, 
to  another  of  the  same  guild.  "  I  thought 
he'd  got  through.  He  made  enough  for 
ten  when  he  was  in  before,  and  I  never 
thought  he  cared  about  money-making 
just  for  its  own  sake." 

"Then  that's  where  you're  mistaken," 
Morehouse  responded.  "  Winthrop's  am- 
bitious—that's it.  Awful  thing — ambi- 
tion; curse  of  the  country.  I  can  tell 
yer  that,  Jackson."  He  spoke  in  a  mor- 
alizing tone. 

"  Oh,  is  it  ?  Who  made  a  clean  sweep 
not  three  months  ago,  and  left  us  all 
sprawling  ?"  demanded  Jackson,  sarcas- 
tically. 

Winthrop  was  ambitious ;  ambitious  of 
fully  occupying  himself,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible. It  was  not  always  easy.  His  face 
began  to  wear  a  stern  expression.  ' '  How 
he  drives  things !"  people  said. 

The  Doctor  had  kept  him  strictly  in- 
formed of  Mrs.  Harold's  health.  At  first 
the  letters  were  all  the  same.  But  after 
a  while  he  had  written  that  he  was  glad 
to  say  that  she  was  much  better.  And 
then  he  wrote  that  she  was  well.  For  a 
long  time  to  come,  however  (he  added), 
any  over-pressure  or  excitement  would  be 
sure  to  prey  upon  and  exhaust  her  nerv- 
ous energy.  And  then,  in  case  of  a  sec- 
ond attack,  he  should  not  be  able  to  an- 
swer for  the  consequences  ;  an  illness, 
months  long,  would  probably  be  the  least 
of  them.  Later  he  wrote  that  Mrs.  Har- 
old's strength  would  not  now  be  taxed 
by  any  more  "untoward  interruptions"; 
slie  had  made  her  intended  journey  to 
Fernandina,  he  was  glad  to  say,  and  had 
returned  in  safety,  Mr.  Harold  having  re- 
turned with  her.  Everything  was  now 
very  comfortably  arranged  at  East  An- 
gels ;  Mr.  Harold  had  the  west  rooms,  and 


the  men  he  had  brought  with  him— he 
had  three  at  present — seemed  to  under- 
stand their  duties  fairly  w^ell.  Mr.  Har- 
old was  carried  every  evening  into  Mrs. 
Rutherford's  sitting-room,  which  was  an 
agreeable  change  for  all.  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford herself  had  improved  wonderfully 
since  her  nephew's  arrival. 

Concerning  these  letters  of  his  to  Evert 
Winthrop  the  Doctor  felt  such  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  that,  short  as  they 
were,  he  wrote  them  and  rewrote  them, 
inspecting  each  phrase  from  every  possi- 
ble point  of  view  before  his  flourishing 
old-fashioned  quill  finally  set  it  down. 

This  last  result  of  his  selection  of  the 
fittest, Winthrop  received  one  morning  at 
breakfast.  He  read  it;  then  started  out 
and  went  through  his  day  as  usual,  hav- 
ing occupations  and  engagements  to  fill 
every  hour.  But  days  end ;  always  that 
last  ten  minutes  at  night  will  -come,  no 
matter  how  one  may  put  it  off.  Win- 
throp put  off  his  until  after  midnight. 
But  one  o'clock  found  him  caught  at  last; 
he  was  alone  before  his  fire ;  he  could  no 
longer  prevent  himself  from  taking  out 
that  letter  again  and  brooding  over  it. 

He  imagined  East  Angels,  he  imagined 
Lanse;  he  imagined  him  in  Aunt  Katri- 
na's  x^leasant  room,  with  the  bright  little 
evening  fire  sparkling  on  the  hearth, with 
Aunt  Katrina  herself  beaming  and  happy, 
and  Margaret  near.  Yes,  Lanse  had  ev- 
erything; he  had  always  had  everything. 
He  had  never  worked  an  hour  in  his  life ; 
he  had  pleased  himself  invariably;  he 
had  given  heed  to  no  one  and  yielded  to 
no  one ;  and  now  when  he  was  forced  at 
last  by  sheer  physical  disability  to  return 
home,  all  comfort,  all  devotion  aAvaited 
him  there,  bestowed,  too,  by  the  very  per- 
sons he  had  most  neglected  and  w^ronged. 
"Unjust!  unjust!" — this  w^as  his  bitter 
thought. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fear  that  kept 
him  all  the  time  fettered  he  Avould  have 
thrown  everything  to  the  winds  and  start- 
ed again  for  Florida  that  niglit;  he  would 
have  swept  the  woman  lie  loved  out  of 
that  house,  and  borne  her  away  some- 
where— anywhere — and  he  should  have 
felt  that  he  was  justified  in  doing  it.  But 
Margaret — he  had  always  to  reckon  with 
that  determination  of  hers  to  do  what  was 
right,  even  in  the  face  of  her  own  despair. 
And  as  to  what  was  right  he  had  never 
been  able  in  the  least  to  confuse  her,  to 
change  her,  as  a  man  can  often  change 
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the  woman  wlio  loves  liim.  Just  the 
same  she  saw  it  now,  and  had  seen  it  from 
the  heginning,  in  spite  of  all  his  argu- 
ments and  pleadings,  in  spite  of  all  her 
own. 

She  loved  him ;  bnt  slie  would  not  yield ; 
and  these  tv/o  forces,  both  so  strong  that 
they  bent  her  and  swayed  her  like  tor- 
turers— if  the  strife  should  begin  again  be- 
tween them,  as  it  must  if  he  should  go  to 
her  entreating,  was  there  not  danger  (as 
the  Doctor,  indeed,  had  written)  that  lier 
life  would  give  way  under  it,  perhaps 
end  ?  He  had  never  forgotten  the  feeliug 
in  his  arms  of  her  inert  form  as  he  laid  it 
down  that  day  upon  the  bed,  the  help- 
less fallen  hands,  the  white  still  face.  He 
should  not  be  able  to  overpower — he  felt 
that  he  should  not— that  something,  some- 
thing stronger  than  herself,  which  he  had 
seen  looking  from  her  ejefi  that  day  in 
the  orange  grove;  this  would  remain  un- 
changed, unconquered,  though  he  should 
have  carried  her  away  from  everybody,  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  though — she 
loved  him. 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  No; 
first  of  all  she  must  not  die.  For  there 
was  always  the  chance  that  Lanse  him- 
self might  die:  this  did  not  seem  to  him 
a  murderous  thought,  as  it  had  seemed  to 
poor  Celestine;  if  it  was  to  happen,  it  was 
to  happen,  and  nothing  he  could  do  would 
hasten  or  delay  it.  Meanwhile  the  chance 
existed.  It  came  across  him  suddenly 
that  Lanse  would  probably  be  quite  will- 
ing to  discuss  it  with  him;  he  would  say, 
"Well,  you  know,  I  can't  quite  die  to 
please  you;  but  if  things  are  as  you  say, 
I  perfectly  appreciate  how  very  conven- 
ient it  would  be."  Lanse  had  no  fear  of 
death.  He  called  it  "a  natural  change." 
None  but  a  fool,  he  said,  could  fear  the 
natural. 

"VVinthrop  got  up  at  last  and  went  to 
the  window.  The  brilliantly  lighted  street 
lay  below  him ;  but  he  was  not  thinking 
of  New  York.  He  was  thinking  of  that 
old  gray-white  house  in  the  South,  the 
house  he  had  been  fond  of,  but  whose 
door  was  now  closed  to  him,  perhaps  for- 
ever. For,  unexplainably,  though  he 
hopo^l  for  Lanse's  death,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  expectation  of  it  in  reality.  Both 
he  and  Margaret  had  the  sense  of  a  long, 
long  life  before  them.  There  would  be 
no  change,  no  relief,  nothing  unusual  or 
exciting;  only  the  slow  flight  of  the  long 
days  and  years,  and  that  would  be  all. 
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He  came  back  to  his  hearth;  the  fire  had 
died ;  he  sat  down  and  stared  at  the  ashes. 

The  picture  he  had  seen  had  been  a  cor- 
rect one.  That  same  night  the  little  light- 
wood  glow  that  Aunt  Katrina  liked  to  see 
in  the  evening  had  shown  itself  gayly  on 
her  hearth  at  East  Angels,  throwing  out 
its  faint  sweet  odor  of  the  pine;  the  three 
lamps  were  shaded  iu  rose-color;  a  little 
table  in  one  corner  held  delicate  cups  and 
the  old  silver  colt'ee-pot  of  Cornelius  Beek- 
man.  Lanse  always  wished  cofl'ee  after 
his  dinner,  and  Aunt  Katrina,  learning 
this,  was  determined  that  he  should  have 
it  "properly";  so  she  sent  north  for  the 
cups  and  the  massive  squat  old  coff^ee-pot 
and  sugar-bowl  of  her  grandfather,  a 
highly  respectable  old  Dutchman,  whom 
his  granddaughter  considered  still  (in 
memory)  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Hudson. 

Lanse  himself  was  extended  upon  a 
sofa,  luxuriously  propped  with  cushions. 
He  looked  Avell ;  he  even  looked  hand- 
some. Aunt  Katrina  declared  that  all 
his  old  beauty  was  coming  back  to  him; 
he  had  lost  flesh,  and  the  well-cut  line  of 
his  features,  the  light  of  his  deep  brown 
eyes,  had  the  predominance  now  over  the 
once  threatening  aspect  of  bulk.  His  roll 
of  fish-nets — for  he  had  carried  out  his 
idea  of  learning  to  make  them— lay  near 
liim;  within  reach,  too,  was  the  beloved 
volume  of  Mino  outlines.  But  at  present 
he  was  occupied  with  neither  of  these,  he 
was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
bird.  The  little  creature  lay  extended  on 
the  palm  of  his  right  hand;  Lanse  was 
surveying  it  thoughtfully,  while  with  his 
left  he  stroked  his  thick  short  beard,  in 
the  way  that  was  habitual  with  him. 

He  knew  much  of  birds.  But  he  was 
not  sure  about  this  one.  It  had  been  shot 
that  afternoon  on  the  barren  by  one  of 
his  men,  and  he  had  given  the  fellow  a 
piece  of  his  mind,  too,  about  it !  To  shoot 
harmless  creatures  that  were  not  to  be 
used  as  food — Lanse  detested  that.  The 
little  dead  songster  was  very  beautiful ;  his 
tiny  throat  was  like  dark  green  velvet,  his 
plumage  of  brighter  green  and  gold. 

Mai'gai'et  sat  near  a  table  which  held 
one  of  the  lamps;  she  was  sewing.  Her 
dress  of  pale  soft  silk,  the  old  gleam  of  a 
few  jewels,  the  mist  of  lace — all  this  was 
as  it  had  been  in  the  liouse  on  the  point. 

At  the  corner  of  the  hearth  was  Aunt 
Kati'ina;  as  Winthrop  had  imagined,  she 
liad  a  very  beaming  face.     She  cared 
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more  for  Laiise  than  for  any  one  in  the 
world.  Real  tears  of  motherly  joy  had 
filled  her  eyes  the  first  time  he  had  been 
broug-ht  in  to  see  her  after  his  arrival. 

"Comical,  isn't  it,  Aunt  K.,  that  nei- 
ther of  ns  can  stir  a  step  ?"  had  been 
Lanse's  greeting.  "There  must  be  rheu- 
matism on  one  side  of  the  family  tree, 
gout  on  the  other," 

"Gout,  gout,"  said  the  lady,  ^'Sup- 
pressed gout,"  she  explained,  with  gentle 
emphasis. 

On  the  present  evening  Dr.  Kirby  had 
been  paying  them  a  visit.  He  had  had 
two  cups  of  the  delicious  coffee;  he  had 
played  several  games  of  backgammon 
with  the  fascinating  Kate.  Then  he  had 
been  obliged  to  take  leave,  as  he  was  to 
ride  back  to  Gracias  that  night,  the  moon 
being  full. 


Aunt Katriuahad  enjoyed  his  visit:  she 
always  enjoyed  his  visits.  But  even  more 
did  she  enjoy  the  presence  of  her  boy ;  she 
now  sat  leaning  back  and  looking  at  him 
in  placid  satisfaction,  holding  up,  mean- 
while, according  to  her  custom,  her  little 
silken  hand-screen  between  her  face  and 
the  fire. 

"Oh,  isn't  this  comfortable  ?"  she  broke 
out  at  last — exclamation  of  sheer  content. 
"And  to  think  how  many  years,  Lanse, 
we  were  without  you !" 

"  I'm  not  satisfied  about  this  bird  yet, 
Gretchen,"  remarked  Lanse,  still  absorb- 
ed. "I  wish  you  would  write  to-morrow 
to  Greeno  about  it  for  me.  If  you  like, 
I'll  dictate  the  description,  now  to  save 
time." 

And  then  his  wife  put  down  her  work, 
and  rose  to  get  pen  and  paper. 


CATTLE-RAISING 

BY  FKANK 

4  LL  the  region  lying  between  the  Sierra 
iJL  Nevada  Mountains  and  the  101st  me- 
ridian I  rightly  designate  as  the  arid  zone. 
The  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  97th 
and  101st  meridians  I  properly  designate 
as  semi-arid.  The  western  portion  of  the 
semi-arid  belt  is  much  drier  than  the 
eastern.  West  of  the  101st  meridian  the 
land  is,  as  a  whole,  unfit  for  agriculture, 
owing  to  insufficiency  of  rainfall.  West- 
ward from  the  95tli  meridian  the  rainfall 
steadily  diminishes,  and  the  altitude  of 
the  land  increases.  Along  the  95th  me- 
ridian there  is  an  annual  rainfall  of  about 
37  inches,  15  of  which  fall  during  the 
autumn  and  winter;  along  the  97th  me- 
ridian, about  32  inches,  10  of  which  fall 
during  the  autumn  and  winter;  along 
the  99th  meridian,  about  27  inches,  10  of 
w^hich  fall  during  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter; along  the  101st  meridian,  about  17 
inches,  5  of  which  fall  during  the  au- 
tumn and  w^inter;  at  Denver,  about  13 
inches.  In  the  basin  lying  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  little  rain  falls.  The  pecul- 
iarities of  the  climate  west  of  the  101st 
meridian  are  determined  by  the  direction 
of  the  wind  and  the  physical  configu- 
ration of  the  country.  The  prevailing 
winds  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  westerly. 
Sweeping  over  the  warm  Japan  stream, 
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they  strike  the  coast  heavily  laden  with 
vapor.  During  the  summer,  when  the 
land  is  warmer  than  the  water,  the  moist- 
ure these  winds  carry  is  not  precipitated 
in  crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
or  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nor  is  it  pre- 
cipitated in  the  arid  basins,  or  on  the 
parched  plains,  where  the  air  is  heated  as 
if  by  a  furnace.  In  the  winter  the  land 
is  colder  than  the  w^ater.  The  air  is  chill- 
ed as  it  sweeps  over  the  Coast  Range  of 
mountains.  Precipitation  sets  in.  Then 
crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains, 
the  westerly  winds  sweep  across  the  arid 
basin  lying  east  of  that  mountain  system, 
and  strike  the  Rocky  Mountains,  consist- 
ing generally  of  three  lofty  and  parallel 
ranges.  The  excessive  cold  encountered 
on  these  snowy  heiglits,  where  the  mer- 
cury stands  far  below  zero  for  months, 
wrings  the  last  particle  of  precipitable 
moisture  from  the  clouds,  and  tbej^  dis- 
appear, leaving  a  cloudless  sky  over  the 
great  plains.  The  truth  of  this  theoiy  is 
sliown  by  the  snowfall  in  the  mountains. 
From  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  of  packed 
snow  falls  in  the  Cascade  Mountains  in 
Washington  Territory.  The  snowfall  in 
the  Sierra  Nevadas  is  almost  as  great.  In 
the  third  range  of  the  Rockies  I  have  seen 
sixteen  feet  of  snow  in  the  timber;  in  the 
second  range,  seldom  more  than  six  feet; 
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in  the  front  range,  not  more  than  tliree  or 
four  feet  falls.  The  rain-storms  that  oc- 
casionally rage  over  the  arid  plains  during 
the  summer  are  probably  bred  among  the 
mountains,  wliere  the  snow  lies.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  the  climate  of  the  cattle  or 
range  country  are  probably  unchangeable, 
and  if  it  is  to  remain  a  grazing  country,  it 
is  essential  that  it  remain  arid. 

By  the  middle  of  July  the  grass  on 
nearly  all  the  cattle  ranges  is  dry.  It  has 
ripened.  It  is  dead.  Nature  has  not 
saved  the  cattle-growers  the  labor  of  pro- 
viding Avinter's  food  for  their  animals,  as 
they  would  have  the  ignorant  believe; 
but  she  has,  in  conformity  with  her  laws 
governing  plant  life  in  an  arid  land,  hast- 
ened the  growth  of  the  grass,  and  brought 
it  to  early  maturity.  After  the  grass  is 
thoroughly  dry,  every  rain  that  falls  in- 
jures it  by  washing  out  some  of  its  nutri- 
ment. This  being  so,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  rains  that  fall  in  late  summer  and  au- 
tumn are  dreaded  by  the  cattle-raisers. 
If  but  little  rain  falls  after  the  grass  is 
dead,  the  stronger  cattle  can  live  through 
almost  any  winter,  it  matters  not  how  se- 
vere it  may  be,  provided  the  range  is  not 
overstocked.  But  if  a  large  portion  of 
the  nutriment  has  been  washed  out  of  the 
grass  by  unseasonable  rains,  and  this  dis- 
aster is  followed  by  a  hard  winter,  many 
thousands  of  range  and  pilgrim  cattle  die. 
It  is  not  possible  for  an  animal  to  eat  suf- 
ficient quantities  of  dead,  water- soaked 
grass  to  supply  the  fire  of  life  with  fuel. 

During  the  winter,  of  1871  and  1872  I  en- 
gaged in  the  handling  of  Texas  cattle  in 
the  semi-arid  belt  of  Kansas.  I  had  pro- 
vided no  food  for  my  stock.  I  knew  that 
cattle  could  and  did  winter  on  the  plains 
far  north  and  Avest  of  where  I  Avas;  but  I 
did  not  know  that  there  Avas  a  difference 
in  the  nutritious  qualities  of  the  different 
prairie  grasses.  I  did  not  understand  the 
peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  the  semi- 
arid  belt,  nor  the  effects  of  rain  falling  on 
dead  grass.  Stupid  of  me,  of  course,  but 
I  had  plenty  of  company.  My  neighbors 
were  bright  Germans,  intelligent  English- 
men, and  keen  Americans  from  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union.  We  were  a 
hoprful  band,  young,  strong,  and  eager. 
When  Ave  gathered  into  our  wretched  hov- 
els o'  nights,  and  the  pipes  were  glowing, 
our  talk  Avas  of  cattle,  cattle,  cattle.  The 
sales  of  steers  otf  the  range  at  six  cents  per 
pound,  live  Aveight,  made  the  previous 
spring,  woro  strongly  dwelt  upon.    I  was 


repeatedly  assured  that  the  Kansas  win- 
ters were  so  mild  that  I  would  not  need 
a  coat.  The  height  the  new  prairie 
grass  would  surely  be  on  the  1st  of  March 
Avas  measured  on  table  legs  by  outstretch- 
ed and  dirty  index  fingers  for  my  instruc- 
tion and  encouragement.  There  Avas  not 
one  of  all  the  band  of  eager  men  Avho  rode 
the  Kansas  plains  in  those  days  Avho  did 
not  firmly  believe  that  our  fortunes  were 
made.  The  country  was  full  of  cattle. 
November  came  in  with  a  blizzard,  and, 
Avith  slight  interruptions,  kindly  allowed 
by  Nature  for  the  purpose  of  affording  us 
opportunities  to  skin  dead  cattle,  the  bliz- 
zard lasted  until  March,  and  the  cold, 
stormy  Aveather  for  two  months  longer. 
There  Avas  no  new  grass  until  the  middle 
of  May.  In  all  the  Texas  herds  held  in 
Kansas  the  losses  Avere  heavy.  Hardly  a 
herd  lost  less  than  50  per  cent,,  and  60,  70, 
and  80  per  cent,  losses  Avere  common.  By 
spring  Ave  learned  that  great  herds  of 
heavy  beef  cattle,  held  on  the  Smoky, Cot- 
tonwood, and  Arkansas  rivers,  had  been 
frozen  on  the  range,  and  that  the  Tex- 
ans  had  saddled  their  horses  and  gone 
home.  The  creeks  were  dammed  Avitli  the 
decaying  carcasses  of  cattle.  The  air  was 
heavy  Avith  the  stench  of  decaying  ani- 
mals. The  cruelties  of  the  business  of 
starving  cattle  to  death  Avere  A^ividly  im- 
pressed on  me.  Every  Avagon  sent  from 
the  cattle  ranges  to  the  railroad  towns 
Avas  loaded  Avith  hides.  The  next  sum- 
mer, bankruptcy  stalked  over  the  Kansas 
plains  and  struck  men  down.  Our  trou- 
ble was  that  none  of  us  knew  that  the  tall 
blue-joint  grass  Avas  Avorthless  for  Avinter 
feed  unless  it  Avere  made  into  hay,  none 
of  us  knew  that  the  fall  rains  had  washed 
the  nutriment  out  of  it,  and  none  of  us 
knew  that  about  once  in  ten  years  there 
is  a  hard  Avinter  in  the  far  West,  during 
Avhich  the  mercury  modestly  retires  into 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  and  blizzard 
chases  blizzard  over  the  plains  in  quick 
succession.  Some  of  us  learned  the  les- 
son at  once;  others,  who  claimed  that 
the  cattle  needed  protection,  not  food, 
erected  sheds,  Avhich  proA-ed  to  be  death- 
traps, the  cattle  "stacking"  under  them 
during  cold  weather,  and  tried  it  again, 
and  Avent  into  bankruptcy  promptly  after 
the  second  venture.  As  it  was  in  Kansas, 
so  it  is,  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  so-called 
"cattle  country."  A  Avet  autumn,  follow- 
ed by  a  hard  Avinter,  kills  the  cattle  held 
on  Northern  ranges  by  the  thousand. 
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Where  are  the  cattle  ?  The  cattle-g-row- 
ers  wlio  graze  their  herds  on  the  nortliern 
ranges  have  kept  the  fact  of  their  heiug 
engaged  in  tliat  business  so  constantly  be- 
fore the  public  that  they  have  created  the 
impression  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
cattle  in  the  country  graze  on  the  arid 
plains  or  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  valleys 
and  parks.    This  is  a  mistake. 

Given  a  country  w^here  corn  thrives, 
there  will  be  foiuid  cattle  and  hogs  in 
large  numbers.  All  intelligent  agricul- 
turists know  that  the  Mississippi  Valley 
is  divided  into  great  belts  of  land,  each 
distinguished  by  some  marked  peculiarity 
of  soil  and  climate  that  determines  the  use 
to  vs^hich  it  is  devoted.  The  upper  Missis- 
sippi Valley  is  wheat  land ;  the  lower  upper, 
corn  land ;  the  upper  lower,  cotton  land ; 
and  the  lower,  so-called  sugar  land.  It  is 
true  that  corn  can  be  raised  in  the  wheat 
and  in  the  cotton  belt,  and  even  in  the  su- 
gar belt;  but  it  is  not  corn  as  the  Western 
corn-ofrowers  use  the  word.  The  corn  belt 
Xjroper  includes  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  Eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Por- 
tions of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee  properly  belong  in  this  belt. 
But  I  use  the  first  division  for  convenience 
of  illustration.  Where  corn  grows  to  per- 
fection there  is  always  plenty  of  feed  for  cat- 
tle. Millet  will  grow  and  yield  bountiful 
crops  throughout  the  region.  The  same  is 
true  of  oats ;  and  wheat,  though  not  a  sure 
crop  in  the  corn  belt,  is  extensively  sown. 

In  1870  there  were  22,501,337  domestic 
horned  cattle  in  tlie  United  States.  In 
1880  the  census  shows  that  there  Avere 
34,931,670  cattle  in  the  country — an  in- 
crease of  12,430,333  during  the  decade.  Of 
this  increase  5,022,968  were  in  the  five  corn 
States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska.  When  the  last  census 
was  taken,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
cattle  in  the  country  were  in  those  States. 
In  1880  our  production  of  corn  was 
1,754,591,676  bushels.  The  five  corn  States 
produced  1,071,505,344  bushels  —  more 
than  half  the  crop.  It  is  plainly  seen 
that  where  the  land  yields  large  crops  of 
corn,  there  the  cattle  naturally  gravitate. 

In  1880  there  were,  in  all  that  extensive 
area  composed  of  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
1,786,262  cattle,  or  594,714  less  than  there 
were  in  Illinois,  and  but  351,974  more  than 
there  were  in  the  young  State  of  Kansas. 
New  York,  which  is  never  spoken  of  as 


a  cattle-growing  State,  contained  in  1880 
2,300,088  cattle— 613,826  more  than  then 
grazed  on  the  whole  of  the  arid  belt,  the 
much  vaunted  grazing  grounds  of  the 
West.  In  my  opinion  the  census  of  1890 
will  show  that  there  will  be  more  cattle  in 
the  three  corn-growing  States  of  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri  than  in  the  entire  plain 
region,  excepting  Texas,  of  course.  And 
there  will  not  be  as  much  acute  sufi^erino-, 
nor  as  many  miserable  deaths  from  starva- 
tion and  cold,  in  the  three  States  as  there 
will  be  among  the  cattle  existing  through 
the  winter  in  a  single  county  in  the  so- 
called  cattle  country. 

In  1880  there  Avere  3,994,102  cattle  in 
Texas.  The  Texas  cattle  men  so  thorough- 
ly  understand  their  business,  and  the 
State  is  so  well  adaj)ted  to  raising  cattle, 
that  nothing  need  be  said  of  them  or  their 
lands.  All  Texas  cattle -growers  realize 
that  they  must  not  overstock  their  range, 
now  fully  stocked.  Those  at  all  familiar 
with  Texas  know  that  as  long  as  grass 
grows  and  Avater  runs  that  State  can  be  re- 
lied upon  to  supply  from  750,000  to  1,000,000 
cattle  annually ;  cows  can  raise  calves  on 
the  Texas  ranges  and  liA^e,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  NeAv  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  por- 
tions of  the  Indian  Territory, 

The  map  of  the  United  States  shows 
that  the  unoccupied  w^estern  portion, 
where  the  arid  grazing  lands  lie,  is  about 
equal  in  area  to  the  eastern  or  agricultur- 
al portion.  It  has  been  the  fashion  of 
Americans  to  boast  of  these  uninhabited 
lands,  and  to  assert,  with  intense  self-sat- 
isfaction, that  we  have  room  for  all  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations.  The  truth  is 
that  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  United 
States  are  x^ractically  exhausted.  The 
land  that  figures  so  brightly  on  the  maps 
is  but  an  arid  tract  scantily  covered  Avitli 
herbage.  A  large  portion  of  it  lies  so  re- 
mote from  Avater  that  it  has  no  value  at 
all,  even  to  cattle  -  growers ;  other  por- 
tions are  sandy  deserts;  still  others,  alka- 
line plains,  HoAV  large  an  area  of  the 
uninhabited  West  is  aA^ailable  for  cattle- 
raising  ?  An  accurate  answer  can  not  be 
gi^^^en  to  that  question,  but  I  Avill  state 
some  facts  that  are  A^ital  factors  in  all 
estimates  of  the  value  of  the  grazing 
ground. 

On  the  trail,  when  the  cattle  crowded 
off  the  Texas  ranges  are  traA^elling  north, 
they  are  driven  an  aA^erage  of  fifteen 
miles  per  day — some  days  a  little  more, 
some  a  little  less.     They  are  the  best 
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travellers  of  all  domestic  cattle :  they 
travel  free;  they  do  not  fret;  they  are 
easily  guided.  Many  years'  experience 
has  taught  the  Texas  cattle  men  that  fif- 
teen miles  per  day  is  the  utmost  distance 
these  cattle  can  travel  without  serious  loss 
of  flesh.  Driven  that  distance,  they  about 
hold  their  own.  It  is  true  that  the  year- 
lings and  calves  do  not  thrive  when  on 
the  trail,  but  they  live,  and,  if  not  driven 
over  alkaline  plains,  are  not  seriously  in- 
jured. The  distance  these  cattle  can  trav- 
el being  kuovvn,  it  is  easy  to  compute  the 
value  of  liigli-lj^ing  and  waterless  land. 
If  the  range  is  more  than  ten  miles  from 
water  (and  there  are  many  extensive 
areas  within  the  arid  zone  that  are  twen- 
ty miles  from  water),  it  is  worthless,  it 
matters  not  how  x^lentiful  the  feed.  It 
is  true  that  cattle  ranging  at  will,  and 
free  from  the  control  of  man,  which  they 
resent,  will  travel  farther  and  hold  their 
flesh  better  than  if  driven.  Say  they 
can  thus  travel  twenty  miles  per  day. 
Then,  if  their  grazing  ground  is  not  more 
than  ten  miles  from  water,  they  can  live, 
and  maybe  thrive.  So  far  as  the  range 
lying  beyond  the  ten-mile  line  is  con- 
cerned, it  might  as  well  be  a  grassless 
desert.  The  cattle  can  not  use  it.  The 
cattle  like  to  loiter  along  the  streams,  to 
graze  on  the  low  lands,  to  make  the  val- 
ley their  home.  They  journey  long  dis- 
tances for  food  only  w^ien  compelled. 
The  effects  of  the  cattle  loitering  in  the 
valley  can  be  plainly  seen  in  the  upper 
Arkansas  Valley,  in  Colorado,  where  they 
have  tramped  the  grass  out.  What  has 
occurred  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  will  in- 
evitably occur  in  other  valleys  if  the 
range  is  overstocked.  Once  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  grass  in  the  valley  begins,  the 
lines  of  destruction  will  annually  recede 
farther  and  farther  from  the  water,  until 
all  the  grass  within  grazing  distance  of 
the  stream  is  destroyed,  and  the  range 
rendered  valueless.  In  1873  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley  in  Colorado  w^as  carpeted  with 
nutritious  grass;  in  1881  it  was  a  desert 
where  dust  clouds  coursed.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  gi*ass  in  this  valley  was  the 
direct  outconie  of  overstocking  the  ranges. 
Fifteen  miles  from  the  river,  on  the  up- 
lands, the  grass  is  as  good  as  ev^er  it 
was. 

The  native  grasses  of  the  arid  belt  do 
not  stand  close  grazing,  as  the  pastures 
of  the  Eastern  States  do.  During  the 
summer  of  1871  I  was  in  northern  Mon- 


tana, in  the  region  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Belt  range,  and  north- 
ward to  the  Belly  River  in  the  northwest 
territory.  At  that  time  the  Dearborn  Val- 
ley range  was  virgin.  On  it  was  the  best 
bunch-grass  I  saw  in  the  Territory,  ex- 
cepting on  the  upper  Milk  River.  The 
Sun  River  Valley  was  a  famous  cattle- 
feeding  ground  in  those  days.  To-day 
the  whole  region,  that  was  in  1871  cov- 
ered with  tall  bunch-grass,  has  been  prac- 
tically abandoned  by  the  cattle  men. 
The  grass  is  eaten  out.  The  range  was 
overstocked.  Its  value  has  been  destroy- 
ed. The  per  cent,  of  loss  among  the  cat- 
tle unwisely  held  there  during  the  two 
winters  last  past  was  very  large. 

In  1883  the  grass  in  northern  Colorado 
was  very  badly  injured  by  overstocking — 
so  much  so  that  many  cattle  men  believed 
that  it  had  been  permanently  injured. 

The  number  of  acres  of  arid  land  neces- 
sary to  carry  an  animal  without  injury  to 
the  grass  varies  widely.  The  species  of  the 
grass,  whether  bunch,  buffalo,  or  gamma, 
and  the  quantity  standing  on  an  acre,  as 
well  as  the  character  of  the  soil,  whether 
it  is  sandy  or  gravelly,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Intelligent  cattle-growers 
assert  that  on  a  new  range,  such  as  the 
Yellowstone  Valley  was  a  few  years  ago, 
fifteen  acres  per  head  of  cattle  is  suffi- 
cient to  insure  the  permanency  of  the 
range.  Others,  more  conservative,  or 
maybe  more  greedy  for  range,  assert  that 
twenty-five  acres  is  not  too  much  if  the 
range  is  to  be  a  permanent  one.  This  in 
the  arid  belt,  of  course. 

In  the  semi-arid  belt  the  grass  form-s  a 
thick  sod,  and  when  the  region  is  virgin 
there  are  but  few  weeds  among  the  grass. 
But  let  this  prairie  be  closely  pastured  for 
two  years,  and  weeds,  rank,  unwhole- 
some, and  worthless,  make  their  appear- 
ance. If  the  cattle  are  held  on  the 
ground,  the  grass  w^ll  almost  disappear 
in  four  or  five  years,  and  what  looked  to 
be  an  indestructible  pasture  will  be  only 
a  field  of  weeds. 

Westward  from  the  96th  meridian  all 
prairie  grass  lacks  vitality.  Close  feed- 
ing injures  it.  Mowing  seriously  affects 
it.  When  the  natural  meadows  lying 
within  the  arid  belt  were  first  mown,  they 
yielded  large  crops  of  the  most  nutritious 
hay  in  the  world.  The  first  cutting  was 
heavy;  the  successive  crops  were  lighter 
and  lighter,  until  now  all  these  meadows 
must  be  carefully  iri'igated,  or  the  grass 
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crop  will  be  so  light  as  not  to  be  worth 
cutting.  So  to  a  great  extent  is  it  in  the 
semi-arid  belt.  But  there,  owing  to  the 
slight  fall  in  the  streams,  irrigation  can 
not  be  practiced.  In  the  semi-arid  belt 
land  that  has  once  been  good  hay  land  is 
always  good  corn  land,  and  many  mea- 
doAYS  that  no  longer  yield  sufficient  hay 
to  pay  for  cutting  will  be  ploughed  and 
devoted  to  corn. 

I  have  said  that  the  annual  drive  from 
Texas  will  probably  be  from  750,000  to 
1,000,000  cattle.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  w^ill  be  stock  cattle — cows,  heifers, 
and  young  steers.  Where  are  these  cat- 
tle to  be  held  until  fit  for  market  ?  At 
the  Cattle  Growers'  Convention,  held  in 
St. Louis,  November,  1884,  the  Texas  cattle- 
growers  were  unanimous  in  advocating 
the  ci^eation  of  a  national  cattle  trail,  six 
miles  wide,  and  extending  from  Texas  to 
our  northern  boundary.  The  Northern 
grazers  opposed  the  proposed  trail  on  the 
ground  that  the  Texas  cattle  were  infect- 
ed with  a  disease  known  in  the  business 
as  the  Spanish  fever.  They  asserted — 
and  truthfully,  too — that  the  driving  of 
through  Texas  cattle  along  the  trail  would 
infect  their  herds.  The  Spanish  fever 
does  not  injure  Texas  cattle;  but  all  na- 
tive cattle— that  is,  all  Northern  stock,  no 
matter  what  their  blood — catch  the  dis- 
ease by  grazing  on  the  ground  over  which 
through  Texas  cattle  have  passed,  and 
they  generally  die.  Here  wei^e  two  par- 
ties disputing  about  a  fact  that  both  knew 
to  be  a  fact,  both  cunningly  endeavoring 
to  conceal  their  real  hopes  and  fears. 
There  are  Territorial  and  State  laws  in 
force  in  the  West  that  forbid  the  driving 
of  through  Texas  cattle  on  to  many 
ranges.  A  national  law  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  cattle  trail  would 
override  these  local  laws,  which  many 
lawyers  pronounce  unconstitutional,  and 
open  the  Northern  grazing  ground  to  the 
Texas  cattle.  The  Southern  stock-grow- 
ers want  the  trail  created  so  that  they  can 
drive  young  steers  that  are  strong  enough 
to  endure  the  severe  winters  of  the  North- 
west through  to  the  bunch  and  buffalo 
grass  pastures  of  Wyoming  and  Montana 
in  one  season,  and  so  avert  overstocking 
their  home  range,  which  is  secure  from 
invasion  of  Northern  herds,  as  no  native 
cattle  can  be  driven  on  to  the  grazing 
ground  of  Texas  and  live.  Tlie  Spanish 
fever  stalks  abroad  tliere.  The  Northern 
men  assert  and  re-assert  that  the  opening 


of  the  trail  would  endanger  their  herds. 
They  ignore  the  fact  that  the  first  heavy 
frost  kills  the  Spanish  fever,  and  ends  all 
danger.  They  endeavor  to  conceal  their 
real  reason  for  opposing  the  opening  of 
the  trail,  which  is  the  danger  of  overstock- 
ing the  Northern  grazing  ground  if  the 
Texas  men  are  allowed  to  drive  their  sur- 
])lus  young  steers  there.  They  dread  hav- 
ing from  200,000  to  300,000  young  steers 
annually  driven  North  to  feed  on  a  range 
that  they  all  realize  will,  under  the  pre- 
sent land  laws,  be  speedily  overstocked, 
and  eventually  destroyed,  and  destroyed 
by  the  greed  of  the  cattle  men. 

Underlying  all  talk  of  renting  the  pub- 
lic lands,  or  of  buying  them,  and  of  any 
and  all  schemes  concerning  the  disposi- 
tion to  be  made  of  the  public  domain  that 
emanate  from  the  cattle-growers,  is  the 
determined  purpose  to  secure  the  land, 
and  to  place  it  under  the  control  of  the 
cattle-growing  associations,  and  then  lim- 
it the  number  of  cattle  that  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  graze  on  it.  The  spectre  that  is 
ever  present  to  the  Northern  cattle-grow- 
ers is  overetocking.  All  talk  of  their  de- 
sire to  conserve  the  public  domain  is  false. 
They  desire  to  secure  absolute  possession 
of  the  range;  and  if  they  succeed,  they 
will  as-  surely  stop  agricultural  settlers 
from  entering  the  arid  belt  to  acquire  low- 
lying  farms  along  the  streams  as  if  they 
owned  the  land  in  fee-simple. 

During  the  few  years  last  past  cattle 
ranches  have  changed  hands  freely,  at 
very  extravagant  prices.  The  price  of 
beef  has  been  high,  and  the  profits  of  cat- 
tle growing  or  grazing  exceedingly  large. 
During  this  same  time  the  tendency  has 
been  to  the  consolidation  of  individual 
cattle  owners  into  corporate  associations, 
for  the  more  economical  administration 
of  the  business.  Corporations  can  man- 
age the  business  of  growing  cattle  cheap- 
er and  better  than  individuals,  provided 
the  active  officers  of  the  company  hold  its 
stock, for  which  they  have  paid  either  mon- 
ey or  cattle.  But  if  the  stock  is  held  by 
Eastern  men  or  by  foreigners,  and  their 
agents  on  the  plains  do  not  own  stock 
for  wdiich  they  have  paid,  the  stock  of  that 
cattle-growing  association  would  be  about 
as  valuable  as  that  issued  by  some  of  the 
silver-mining  companies  of  Colorado. 

The  reason  for  the  high  price  of  cattle 
during  the  past  four  years  has  never  been 
fairly  stated  so  that  Eastern  investors 
could  understand  it.     For  three  years 
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previous  to  1884  tlie  West  did  not  make  a 
full  corn  crop.  The  failure  of  the  corn 
crop  forbade  the  breeding"  of  swine  on  a 
sutRciently  extensive  scale  to  keep  pace 
with  our  increase  in  population,  and  at 
the  same  time  supply  the  foreign  demand. 
With  corn  worth  forty-five  and  fifty  cents 
per  bushel,  the  farmers  could  not  att'ord 
to  assume  the  risks  incident  to  breeding 
swine  in  large  numbers.  -They  bred,  to 
be  sure,  but  they  did  not  stock  their  breed- 
ing pens.  The  small  supply  of  pork  in- 
creased the  demand  for  beef,  and  the  price 
of  the  latter  rose.  But  since  1884  large 
corn  crops  have  reversed  the  situation, 
and  we  have  entered  upon  an  era  of  low 
prices. 

The  grazing  grounds  of  great  altitude 
are  the  grave-yards  of  cows.  For  years 
the  trails  leading  from  Texas  to  the  North- 
ern ranges  have  been  crowded  with  stock 
cattle  that  ^\QV^  driven  North  to  be  used 
in  establishing  ranches.  The  number  of 
cattle  in  Texas  is  so  great,  and  so  near  the 
capacity  of  the  land  to  carry,  that  during 
the  decade  ending  in  1880  from  500,000  to 
700,000  cattle,  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  w^ere  driven  from  the  State  annu- 
ally. It  is  fair  to  assume  that  in  the  past 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  Texas  drive  w^ere 
females,  and  young  females  generally. 
Where  are  the  cows  that  have  been  driven 
from  the  mesquite  and  gamma  ranges  of 
Texas  during  tlie  past  decade  ?  The  busi- 
ness of  raising  cattle  on  the  Northern 
plains  is  not  old.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that 
at  least  1,000,000  female  cattle  have  left 
Texas  for  the  Northern  grazing  ground 
during  tlie  ten  years  last  past.  In  a  suit- 
able climate  these  cattle  would  have  been 
alive  to-day.  Where  are  they?  Tlie  bones 
of  thousands  of  them  lie  bleaching  on  the 
wind-swept  flanks  of  the  foot-hills  of 
mountain  ranges;  they  pave  the  bottoms 
of  miry  pools;  they  are  scattered  among 
the  pines  standing  below  the  eternal  snow- 
drifts of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  they  lie 
in  disjointed,  wolf-gnawed  fragments  on 
the  arid,  bunch -grass  ranges;  they  are 
scattered  over  the  short  buffalo-grass, low- 
lying  monuments  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  the  dumb  animals  he  has  arrogantly 
as.SMmed  charge  of;  they  have  died  of 
hunger;  they  have  perished  of  thirst, 
when  the  icy  breath  of  winter  closed  the 
streams;  they  have  died  of  starvation  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  during  the  season 
when  cold  storms  sweep  out  of  the  North 
and  course  over  the  plains,  burying  the 


grass  under  snow.  Other  thousands  have 
been  frozen  into  solid  blocks  during  blood- 
chilling  blizzards. 

There  lias  been  a  movement  of  young 
cattle,  steers  generally,  from  the  corn 
States  to  the  plains,  for  several  years. 
Many  of  the  men  who  own  or  control 
Wyoming,  Dakota,  and  Montana  ranges 
have  practically  abandoned  the  business 
of  breeding  cattle,  driven  out  of  it  by  the 
severe  losses  of  female  cattle  during  the 
winters,  and  now  confine  their  attention 
to  grazing  young  steers,  known  as  "pil- 
grims," which  they  bring  upon  the  range 
from  Eastern  States.  These  animals  are 
generally  liigli-grade  steers  from  the  corn 
States,  or  long-horned  cattle  from  Texas. 
If  the  latter  are  bought,  those  that  have 
been  held  over  one  winter  in  Kansas 
or  Nebraska  or  Indian  Territory  are  pre- 
ferred. In  the  x^ast,  this  business  has 
proved  to  be  fairly  remunerative, because, 
since  it  has  been  started,  the  price  of  beef 
has  been  high,  and  there  has  been  no  ex- 
ceedingly severe  winter  on  the  plains. 
The  country  these  cattle  are  held  in  has 
been  in  the  wdiite  man's  possession  for  but 
a  few  years.  The  men  who  have  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  climate  can  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  North- 
ern cattle-growers  assert  that  the  climate 
is  mild  and  the  winters  balmy.  There  are 
a  few  men  in  the  Northwest  who  have 
traded  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring  when  the  Sioux 
occupied  the  land.  Some  of  these  men 
have  told  me  that  during  some  winters  the 
snow  was  deep  on  the  ground  for  weeks, 
and  the  cold  w^as  most  intense.  They 
said  that  occasionally  the  winters  v/ere  so 
severe  that  large  numbers  of  hardy  Indian 
ponies  died.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
Indian  ponies  can  endure  a  greater  degree 
of  cold  than  American  horses,  and  that 
American  horses  can  endure  a  greater  de- 
gree of  cold  than  cattle,  it  matters  not 
where  the  latter  are  raised. 

It  is  estimated  that  220,000  cattle  were 
driven  or  carried  into  Montana  and  Da- 
kota during  1884.  The  larger  portion  of 
this  stock  was  brought  on  to  the  range  to 
be  fattened.  They  were  young  steers.  It 
is  also  estimated  by  competent  authorities 
that  100,000  of  the  220,000  cattle  that  en- 
tered the  far  Northern  range  during  1884 
were  young  native  cattle  from  the  corn 
States.  The  number  of  "through"  cattle 
that  were  included  in  the  great  herd  of 
Texans  no  man  can  tell.     The  Texas 
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drover  is  famous  tlirougliout  the  arid  Lelt 
for  never  telling  the  truth  as  to  where  his 
cattle  come  from.  He  is  always  willing 
to  swear  that  they  passed  the  previous 
winter  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  and  as 
cold  weather  kills  the  Spanish  fever,  his 
cattle  are  sound,  and  he  is  not  responsible 
for  damages  if  the  disease  makes  its  ap- 
XDearance  in  Northern  herds.  The  truth 
is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Texas 
cattle  driven  into  Montana  and  Dakota 
during  the  season  of  1884  were  fresh  from 
the  Southern  range.  The  young  cattle 
that  are  brought  on  to  the  Northern  graz- 
ing grounds  from  the  agricultural  States 
come  from  a  land  of  plenty.  They  have 
been  well  fed  and  attentively  watered 
from  the  day  of  their  birth  until  they  are 
sent  West.  They  have  been  protected 
from  severe  winter  storms.  They  have 
had  intelligent  and  anxious  care.  Their 
instincts  have  been  blunted  by  the  ])vo- 
tective  care  of  man.  These  immature  an- 
imals have  been  taken  West  and  turned 
on  the  range  to  shift  for  themselves. 
They  can  do  so  in  a  mild  winter.  Last 
year,  up  to  September  8,  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  carried  68,860  young  cat- 
tle from  the  East  into  Montana  and  west- 
ern Dakota.  Many  thousands  have  been 
driven  in,  and  other  thousands  carried  in 
by  other  railroad  companies.  But  let  a 
hard  winter  come,  following  a  wet  au- 
tumn, and  the  grazing  ground  be  covered 
Avith  snow,  and  blizzard  after  blizzard 
sweep  out  of  the  frozen  North  in  quick 
succession.  Then  how  will  these  cattle 
fare  ?  and  how  will  the  through  Texans 
fare  ?  I  answer,  just  as  they  did  in  Kansas 
in  the  winter  of  1871-2.  They  would  dis- 
appear from  the  range.  And  if  the  winter 
should  be  as  severe  as  some  of  the  Indian 
traders  told  me  they  had  seen  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone Valley,  so  severe  that  the  In- 
dians were  forced  to  cut  cottonwood-trees 
so  that  their  ponies  could  feed  on  the  buds 
and  tenderer  limbs,  the  toughened  range 
cattle  Avill  be  decimated  before  spring. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  by  in- 
terested parties  that  cattle  keep  fat  on  the 
range  all  winter.  If  this  were  true,  the 
cities  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  cattle 
country  w^ould  be  supplied  with  beef  from 
the  adjoining  ranges.  A  stranger  walk- 
ing through  the  streets  of  Denver  would, 
knowing  himself  to  be  in  the  cattle  coun- 
try, suppose  that  the  prime  quarters  of 
beef  he  saw  hanging  in  the  butchers' 
shops  were  the  carcasses  of  range  cattle. 


But  if  he  will  go  to  the  railroad  depots  he 
will  see  those  choice  quarters,  or  others 
just  like  them,  unloaded  from  cars  that 
came  from  the  corn  belt.  If  a  Denver 
butcher  is  remonstrated  with  for  charfrino- 
exorbitant  prices  for  his  beef,  he  defends 
himself  by  saying  that  he  has  to  bring  his 
meat  from  Kansas  City,  and  that  trans- 
portation charges  are  high  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad. 

Recently  a  new  method  of  handling 
beef  cattle  on  the  range  has  sprung  into 
existence,  and  one  that  has  made  one 
branch  of  the  cattle  business  on  the  plains 
safe,  reasonably  profitable,  and  humane. 
The  hay  cut  on  the  irriga^ted  meadows  ly- 
ing within  the  strictly  arid  belt  is  the 
most  nutritious  in  the  world.  The  rule 
seems  to  be  that  the  greater  the  altitude 
of  the  meadow,  the  finer  and  more  nutri- 
tious the  hay  it  yields.  A  few  years  ago 
it  w^as  discovered  that  steers  that  were  full 
fed  on  this  hay  would  gain  flesh  during 
the  winter.  I  have  seen  as  fat  beeves 
killed  in  Wyoming  in  March  as  are  killed 
in  the  smaller  towns  in  the  corn  belt. 

There  are  many  small  meadows  lying 
along  the  streams  that  flow  through  the 
grazing  country  that,  Avith  irrigation, 
w^ould  annually  yield  from  100  to  150  tons 
of  hay.  Each  of  these  spots  would  afford 
a  young  man  of  modest  means  a  home, 
where  he  could  live  in  comfort  and  save 
money  for  his  old  age.  He  could  keep  a 
hundred  head  of  stock  cattle,  or  he  could 
feed  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  steers,  ey- 
ery  Avinter.  That  the  industry  of  feeding 
steers  hay  during  the  ay  inters  Avill  rapidly 
increase  is  ineA^itable,  and  many  men  of 
small  means,  or  Avho  are  conscientiously 
opposed  to  freezing  and  starving  cattle  to 
death,  Avill  engage  in  it,  proAnding  that  the 
cattle-growing  associations  do  not  seize  all 
the  Avater  riglits  and  all  the  meadows, 
Avhich  they  Avill  surely  do  if  they  can. 
It  is  the  aim  of  all  cattle  groAving  or 
breeding  associations  Avhich  operate  in  the 
arid  belt  to  secure  the  Avater  rights  in  the 
plain  country,  and  the  natural  meadoAvs 
of  the  grazing  land  of  high  altitude.  On 
the  plains  the  Avater  determines  the  A^alue 
of  the  land.  In  the  highlands  there  is 
plenty  of  Avater;  but  hay  is  an  article  of 
prime  necessity  to  the  man  of  small  means 
Avho  seeks  a  home.  So  Avhen  an  unoccu- 
pied meadow  is  found  in  the  range  used 
by  a  cattle-growing  association,  one  of  the 
employes  of  the  association  is  instructed 
to  homestead  or  enter  it,  Avhich  he  prompt- 
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ly  does.  When  he  procures  a  patent  from 
the  government,  he  deeds  the  hmd  to  the 
association  employing  him.  Another  i^oor 
man  has  been  dej)rived  of  a  home,  but  the 
association  has  been  benefited. 

Wliere  is  the  best  cattle  country  ?  Where 
can  cattle  be  handled  or  raised  with  small 
loss  and  sure  profit  and  no  cruelty  ?  Un- 
hesitatingly I  answer  in  the  semi-arid  belt. 
Here  are  the  requirements  of  a  perfect  cat- 
tle country.  Grass  to  usually  start  early 
in  the  spring,  say  by  the  middle  of  April. 
The  summers  should  be  warm.  The  win- 
ters dry,  so  that  the  cattle  will  not  tramp 
their  feed  into  the  ground,  wliere  the  hogs 
that  follow  them  can  not  find  it.  Corn 
should  grow  to  perfection.  The  land 
should  be  comparatively  free  from  hog 
and  cattle  diseases.  Such  a  land  is  the 
semi-arid  belt,  lying  between  the  97tli  and 
99th  meridians,  and  extending  from  Da- 
kota to  Texas.  Within  that  area  hog 
cholera  is  almost  unknown.  The  cattle 
are  free  from  disease.  There  is  plenty  of 
cheap  corn.  Large  crops  of  millet  cati 
be  grown  on  all  the  land.  Wheat  is  al- 
most a  sure  crop.  The  corn  stalks,  wheat 
straw,  and  millet  supply  the  cattle  with 
an  abundance  of  roughness  during  the 
winter.  All  points  of  the  belt  are  con- 
venient to  market.  The  creeks  seldom 
freeze  over  solidly,  and  the  cattle  have 
free  access  to  water.  The  ground  seldom 
becomes  miry,  and  the  cattle's  feet  are  al- 
ways sound.  The  business  of  raising  cat- 
tle, or  of  feeding  them,  in  the  semi-arid 
belt  is  profitable.  There  are  xdenty  of 
well-bred  and  intelligent  people  in  the 
country.  The  country  is  healthful.  There 
are  good  schools  in  every  town.  Land 
may  be  purchased  on  reasonable  terms. 


but  only  the  bottom  land  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  semi-arid  belt  is  corn  land. 
The  best  of  corn  land,  say  twenty  miles 
from  a  thriving  town,  can  be  bought  for 
from  $20  to  $30  i^er  acre.  Near  the  towns 
good  bottom  land  can  be  bought  for  from 
$50  to  $75  per  acre.  The  upland  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  belt  is  dear  at  any 
price. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  in 
the  sem.i-arid  belt  during  the  five  years 
last  past  has  been  most  remarkable.  As 
long  as  wheat  sold  at  remunerative  prices 
the  farmers  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  cattle-growing.  But  when  the  price  of 
wheat  began  to  fall,  and  the  value  of  cattle 
to  increase  rapidly,  they  realized  that  it 
was  no  longer  wise  to  burn  their  straw, 
or  to  devote  corn  land  to  wheat  culture. 
To  show  how  closely  intelligent  men  who 
are  engaged  in  the  same  business  employ 
the  same  methods  of  thought  and  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusions,  I  instance  the  farm- 
ers of  Kansas.  Up  to  the  autumn  of  1881 
calves  w^ere  freely  sold  by  these  men.  Aft- 
er the  crop  of  calves  of  1882  was  born,  it 
was  rare  to  see  veal  hanging  in  a  butcher's 
shop.  Almost  all  the  calves  born  in  the 
semi-arid  belt  of  Kansas  since  1882  have 
been  raised.  Last  spring,  when  travelling 
in  Kansas,  in  a  region  where  but  few  cat- 
tle w^ere  held  three  years  ago,  I  saw  small 
herds  of  cattle  in  every  barn-yard.  The 
statistics  of  Kansas  forl883  show  that  there 
were  1,801,318  in  the  State  in  the  spring 
of  that  year.  There  are  about  2,500,000  in 
the  State  now.  There  has  been  a  similar 
increase  in  Nebraska,;  and  there  has  been 
an  astonishing  increase  since  1880  in  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  five  corn  States — 
amounting  now  to  13,000,000. 


A  BIRTHDAY. 

BY  JENNY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 

0 BIRTHDAY  of  the  long  ago, 
The  joy  that  filled  my  bosom  then 
But  makes  the  darker  seem  the  woe 
With  which  the  days  now  overflow. 

Like  bird  in  safely  sheltered  nest, 

A  child  within  my  arms  was  pressed. 

And  sipped  life's  blossoms  at  my  breast. 

The  bird  to  safer  shelter  flown, 

The  nest  is  empty,  and  alone 

I  make  my  broken-hearted  moan. 
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,4  N  experience  of  over  two  years  in  one 
JL  JL  of  the  large  offices  to  which  the  Civil 
Service  Act  applies  has  given  me  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  its  workings,  and  to 
compare  its  merits  with  the  old  system  of 
making  appointments. 

Many  years  of  continuous  employment 
in  the  government  service  had  taught  me 
the  absolute  necessity  of  some  change  in 
the  mode  of  selection  for  subordinate  j)osi- 
tions,  and  had  also  convinced  me  that  even 
isolated  cases  of  administrative  reform 
were  not  to  be  looked  for  in  our  larger 
cities,  no  matter  how  high  the  character, 
honest  the  purpose,  or  marked  the  attain- 
ments of  the  head  of  the  office  might  be. 

It  required  the  sanction  of  a  law  of 
Congress  and  the  support  of  an  honest 
and  conscientious  Chief  Magistrate  to  en- 
able a  postmaster  or  collector  to  stem  the 
current  for  the  first  two  years  in  which 
he  was  engaged  in  "commending  an  un- 
welcome law  to  an  un  willing  people."  In 
some  few  cities,  to  be  sure,  a  system  of 
examinations  had  been  inaugurated,  and 
a  board  of  examiners  had  been  appointed; 
but  their  duties  were  merely  nominal, 
and  their  functions  were  never  exerted  to 
the  exclusion  of  a  political  favorite  whose 
appointment  was  necessary,  or,  if  already 
appointed,  whose  promotion  would  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  appointing  offi- 
cer or  his  political  friends. 

When,  therefore, the  announcement  was 
made  that  on  and  after  July  16, 1883,  in 
the  larger  offices  of  the  country  and  in  the 
departments  at  Washington,  all  save  a 
few  excepted  places  were  to  be  tilled  only 
by  those  who  had  passed  a  competitive  ex- 
amination, there  was  at  first  a  feeling  of 
incredulity  on  the  part  of  the  Old  Guard 
of  office-seekers,  which  soon  became  one 
of  indignation  and  astonishment  when  it 
was  found  that  the  law  was  really  to  be 
enforced. 

To  be  sure  it  only  applied,  outside  of 
Washington,  to  the  post-ofHces  and  cus- 
toms offices  having  more  than  fifty  em- 
ployes, but  as  these  offices  had  heretofore 
alTorded  the  largest  number  of  political 
places,  their  loss  was  sure  to  be  severely 
felt. 

The  head  of  a  large  office  (to  which  it 
was  subsequently  found  the  law  did  not 
ai)ply),  meeting  me  in  Wasliington  about 
the  time  the  law  was  to  go  into  effect,  in- 
quii'cd,  gravely,  "  What  are  you  going  to 


do  about  it  ?  how  are  you  going  to  get 
round  it  V  and  seemed  paralyzed  with  as- 
tonishment when  I  replied  that  I  was  not 
going  to  do  anything  about  the  new  law 
except  to  enforce  it  in  the  office  under  my 
charge,  and  that  I  did  not  intend  to  try  to 
"get  round"  it.  "But,"  he  replied,  "it 
will  break  up  the  party  in  my  district.  I 
must  take  care  of  the  '  workers'.  How  is 
it  to  be  done?"  I  answered  that,  melan- 
choly as  it  was,  the  workers  must  now  take 
their  chances  with  others  in  passing  the 
examination.  Tlie  look  of  disgust  on  his 
face  convinced  me  that  he  did  not  regard 
this  as  practical  politics,  nor  the  plan  sug- 
gested as  a  feasible  one;  nor  did  my  fur- 
ther suggestion, that  possibly  leaders  with- 
out sufficient  intelligence  or  education  to 
enable  them  to  pass  a  simple  examination 
in  the  rudimentary  branches  might  be 
supplanted  without  serious  detriment  to 
the  body-politic,  meet  with  any  better  re- 
ception. I  concluded  that  Ephraim  was 
joined  to  his  idols,  and  left  him  to  rumi- 
nate on  a  plan  of  "how  not  to  do  it." 

When  it  became  known  that  the  law 
was  really  a  fixed  fact,  and  that  an  exam- 
ination had  actually  been  held  at  the  of- 
fice under  my  charge,  there  Avas  no  little 
curiosity  to  see  the  new  appointees.  Had 
they  been  men  of  an  entirely  different 
race  from  ours,  their  advent  in  the  office 
would  hardly  liave  been  awaited  with 
more  interest.  There  was  something  so 
extraordinary  in  appointing  to  a  place  in 
the  public  service  a  man  entirely  un- 
known to  the  representatives  of  the  old 
regime,  gathered  from  every  ward  in  the 
city,  that  the  representative  of  this  de- 
parture from  a  time-lionored  custom  nat- 
urally became  the  centre  of  discussion 
and  speculation. 

The  office  at  this  time  had  been  pretty 
thoroughly  Aveeded  out,  not  in  the  sense 
of  general  and  sweeping  removals,  for 
changes  had  been  made  only  for  cause, 
but  rather  in  the  policy  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  and  it  tlierefore  afforded  in  the 
character,  intelligence,  and  standing  of  its 
employes  a  high  standard  of  comparison 
by  which  to  judge  the  new  appointees. 

Tlie  annual  allowance  made  soon  after 
the  1st  of  July  gave  the  office  an  in- 
creased force  that  year,  and  there  was 
therefore  an  early  opportunity  to  carry 
the  law  into  execution. 

The  two  persons  first  appointed,  select- 
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eel  from  the  highest  on  the  elig-ible  list, 
did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  both  were 
speedily  dismissed,  one  for  intemperance, 
and  the  other  for  general  un worthiness, 
insubordination,  and  absence  without 
leave  during  business  hours.  These  two 
men  were  at  once  compared  witli  two  oth- 
ers appointed  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  a 
short  time  before  the  law  went  into  elfect, 
and  who,  as  it  happened,  were  both  thor- 
ough representatives  of  the  old  system  of 
official  rewards  for  faithful  party  service, 
but  who  proved,  in  this  instance,  to  be 
capital  clerks,  and  soon  earned  advance- 
ment by  intelligent  and  quick  perception 
of  their  duties. 

Had  I  entered  upon  the  duty  of  admin- 
istering the  new  law  with  preconceived 
prejudices,  and  with  doleful  forebodings 
as  to  the  future,  the  comments  made  at 
this  juncture  would  have  been  consoling 
in  a  melancholy  degree;  but  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  principle  was  right,  with 
the  knowledg-e  that  all  thing's  must  have 
a  beginning,  and  that  all  is  well  that  ends 
well,  I  replaced  the  dismissed  men  Avith 
the  next  on  the  list,  and  with  this  unfor- 
tunate episode  the  unfavorable  aspect  of 
the  new  law  ended.  Only  a  single  addi- 
tional case  of  this  cliaracter  occurred  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  two  years,  and  these, with 
one  other  case  growing  out  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  incur  debts  which  the  employe 
could  not  x^ossibly  liquidate,  and  which 
were  assumed  on  the  strength  of  his  otR- 
cial  position,  constitute  the  sum  total  of 
removals  during  the  two  and  one- sixth 
years  in  which  tlie  law  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, and  embracing  a  total  of  about  sev- 
enty-five appointments. 

Not  one  of  the  number  has  failed  to  se- 
cure a  favorable  report  at  the  end  of  his 
six  months'  probationary  period,  and  all 
at  the  end  of  that  time  have  been  recom- 
mended for  permanent  appointment. 

Tliis  report  has  been  made  upon  the 
daily  record  kept  by  the  different  superin- 
tendents to  whom  they  have  been  assign- 
ed, and  Avho,  themselves  appointees  of  the 
old  system,  and  most  of  them  party  men 
of  the  strictest  sect,  could  hardly  be  sus- 
pected of  undue  leniency  or  favoritism 
in^making  up  their  estimate  of  the  six 
months'  work. 

One  of  the  assistant  superintendents, 
who  was  known  to  be  hostile  to  tlie  law, 
and  who  was  sharply  critical  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  work  of  the  new  men,  came 
into  my  office  one  afternoon,  in  the  ab- 


sence of  his  superintendent,  who  was  ab- 
sent on  his  annual  vacation,  and  remark- 
ed that  Mr.  A  ,  one  of  the  civil  service 

men,  who  had  been  in  the  office  a  couple 
of  months,  was  exceedingly  slow,  and  ap- 
parently unable  to  master  tlie  details  of 
the  work,  and  at  the  same  time  desiring 
to  know  if  the  instructions  I  had  previ- 
ously given  to  report  for  dismissal  men 
found  to  be  incapable  after  a  fair  trial 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  "civil  service 
men,"  or  if  they  were  to  be  allowed  to 
serve  out  their  six  months'  probationary 
period,  regardless  of  the  character  of  their 
service. 

I  informed  him  that  although  a  six 
months'  probationary  period  had  been  fix- 
ed before  granting  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment, it  was  not  my  understanding  that 
the  government  was  bound  to  be  afflicted 
during  this  time  with  the  services  of  an 
appointee  found  hopelessly  dull  or  inca- 
pable of  i)ractical  work,  but  that  after  a 
reasonable  trial  such  a  clerk  would  be  re- 
ported to  me  for  dismissal  for  cause;  all 
that  I  should  require  would  be  satisfacto- 
ry evidence  of  the  man's  inefficiency  and 
his  inability  or  indisposition  to  do  the 
work  assigned  him,  and  that  I  should  ex- 
pect this  fact  to  be  ascertained  and  report- 
ed without  the  slightest  prejudice.  He 
stated  that  he  wanted  a  little  more  time 
in  which  to  observe  the  progress  of  the 
clerk  in  question. 

Two  weeks  later  he  reported  marked 
improvement,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months 
he  joined  with  the  superintendent  in  cor- 
dially recommending  the  man  for  perma- 
nent appointment.  The  responsibility  for 
the  clerk's  retention  resting  with  him 
aroused  his  American  sense  of  fair  play, 
and  his  personal  honor  w^as  enlisted  in 
seeing  that  justice  was  done,  notwith- 
standing he  came  into  my  office  with,  I 
believe,  a  strong  prejudice  that  would 
have  grown  stronger  had  he  found  a  dis- 
position on  my  part  to  keep  an  appointee 
of  the  new  system  beyond  the  time  allot- 
ted to  others  who  failed  to  come  up  to  the 
average  standard  of  good  office  work. 

Little  by  little  the  ice  was  broken,  and 
the  relations  between  the  old  and  the  new 
men  became  less  strained.  The  "civil 
service  men"  were  joked  and  chaffed,  not 
unpleasantly,  about  being  "school-mas- 
ters," and  were  plied  with  absurd  ques- 
tions picked  up  from  the  opposition  pa- 
])ers, which  teem  with  impossible  (piestions 
and  burlesque  examinations;  they  sensi- 
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bly  took  it  in  good  imrt,  and  soon  a  spirit 
of  comradeship  was  manifested  in  good 
words  and  kind  deeds,  and  now  the  last 
signs  of  jealousy  and  ill  feeling  are  rapid- 
ly disappearing.  I  attribute  this  result, 
in  part  at  least,  to  the  policy  I  have  deem- 
ed it  not  only  wisest  but  manifestly  fair- 
est to  pursue,  that  of  placing  the  new  men 
in  the  lower  grades  and  at  the  minimum 
salaries  paid  in  the  office,  and  leaving  it 
entirely  with  themselves  Avhether  they 
staid  there.  Occasionally  where  good  pen- 
manship was  an  indispensable  requisite, 
or  where  record  work  was  to  be  done,  and 
none  of  the  old  employes  in  the  lower 
grades  could  well  be  promoted,  or  where, 
as  in  some  cases,  they  did  not  desire  a 
chang-e  of  work,  the  new  men  were  as- 
signed  at  once  to  the  advanced  work,  but 
always  at  the  minimum  salary,  which  was 
never  increased  during  the  probationary 
period,  and  often  not  within  the  first 
year. 

Many  of  the  new  appointees  came  from 
the  rural  districts,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
were  entirely  unacquainted  with  office 
work  of  any  description.  Their  progress, 
under  the  circumstances,  w^as  something 
remarkable,  and  indicated  a  degree  of  in- 
telligent appreciation  and  close  study  for 
which  I  was  unprepared,  although  hope- 
ful of  good  things  from  the  new  system, 
and  entirely  confident  of  the  final  result. 
Many  of  those  who  had  passed  the  ex- 
amination and  had  been  certified  for  ap- 
pointment seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  about  the 
new  law  "meaning  anything"  which  was 
so  generally  x)i'evalent,  and  upon  being 
ordered  to  report  for  duty  manifested  con- 
siderable anxiety  to  know  if  the  appoint- 
ment was  permanent,  and  if  an  opportu- 
nity would  be  given  them  to  learn  the 
work  before  requiring  full  and  efficient 
service.  On  being  assured  that  impossi- 
bilities were  not  expected,  and  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  chance  would  be  given 
them  that  had  been  extended  to  clerks 
now  experienced  in  the  service,  they  took 
hold  with  alacrity,  and  soon  overcame 
the  nervousness  incident  to  new  duties 
performed  under  the  observation  of  a  large 
number  of  skilled  employes. 

My  greatest  fears  were  for  the  letter- 
carriers,  who,  in  addition  to  mastering  the 
details  of  the  new  work,  had  also  to  learn 
the  city,  to  which  many  of  them  were  al- 
most entire  strangers.  In  this  work,  as  in 
the  office,  however,  I  found  that  there  was 


no  ground  for  apprehension;  they  enter- 
ed upon  their  work  vigorously  and  with 
marked  intelligence,  and  I  do  not  now 
recall  a  single  reasonable  complaint,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  one  or  two  who  became 
financially  embarrassed  by  reason  of  an- 
ticipating and  exceeding  the  small  salary 
earned  as  substitute  or  auxiliary  carriers. 

But  while  the  new  employes  were  grow- 
ing in  grace  and  favor  with  the  public  and 
their  fellow-clerks,  what  shall  be  said  of 
the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  new^  sys- 
tem upon  the  appointing  officer?  On 
this  subject  it  is  impossible  to  convey  to 
the  general  public  any  conception  of  the 
relief  experienced.  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, and  heads  of  bureaus  in  Washing- 
ton may  have  some  idea,  but  even  they 
can  not  adequately  estimate  the  complete- 
ness of  the  change  that  followed.  The 
former  could  sometimes  escape  the  army 
of  office-seekere  and  their  friends  by  ab- 
sence from  their  hotels  or  rooms,  or  by 
pleading  the  necessity  for  their  presence 
in  the  House,  while  the  bureau  officer 
could  always  secure  a  certain  degree  of 
privacy  not  attainable  in  a  local  office. 
The  general  public  are  properly  very  sen- 
sitive on  the  subject  of  the  exclusiveness 
of  government  officials.  There  was  ac- 
cordingly nothing  for  it  but  to  face  the 
music,  and  i^eceive  day  after  day  the 
ceaseless  throng  of  office-seekers  and  their 
friends.  From  early  morn  till  dewy  eve 
they  came  in  singl^^,  in  twos  and  threes, 
in  half-dozens,  and  in  dozens. 

If  the  aggregate  influence  they  repre- 
sented and  the  number  of  votes  they  con- 
trolled had  been  accepted  at  their  owm  es- 
timate, the  Republican  party  in  our  city 
would  have  had  such  a  majority  that  no- 
thing would  have  been  left  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Democrats  but  to  move  to  make  it 
unanimous.  Some  of  these  interviews 
terminated  in  a  manner  that  w^ould  have 
been  as  startling  to  the  applicant,  could  he 
have  heard  the  conversation,  as  it  was 
disgusting  to  myself,  who,  less  fortunate 
than  he,  was  bound  to  stay  and  listen. 
After  a  long  and  fulsome  encomium  ou 
the  merits  and  political  solidit.y  of  the  ap- 
plicant, and  a  full  statement  of  his  varied 
services  to  the  party  in  his  ward,  he 
would  be  dismissed  with  the  remark  that 
they  wished  to  see  me  personally  for  a 
few  minutes.  The  door  would  scarcely 
be  closed  before  I  was  saluted  about  as 
follows:  "Say!  we  don't  want  that  feller 
appointed:  he's  no  good.    Wc  want  So- 
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and-so  appointed.  We  had  to  show  up 
with  him,  you  know,  to  keep  his  friends 
from  kicking-."  In  one  case,  on  being 
pressed  for  tlie  name  of  their  real  candi- 
date, and  the  reason  for  his  absence,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  in  durance  vile  for 
some  "  indiscretion,"  and  therefore  could 
]iot  be  produced.  The  man  thus  shame- 
fully betrayed  and  fooled  was  often  an  in- 
telligent, upright  citizen,  who  had  proba- 
bly rendered  his  party  far  more  valuable 
and  certainly  more  gratuitous  service 
than  the  "heeler"  who  came  to  recom- 
mend him,  and  whose  measure  of  fealty 
and  usefulness  in  a  campaign  was  gener- 
ally in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
funds  he  was  allowed  to  handle. 

One  of  the  peculiarly  unfortunate  fea- 
tures of  the  old  system  was  that  the  x^ress- 
ure  for  places  was  greatest  at  the  very 
time  when  the  officer  was  most  engrossed 
with  the  pressing  duties  incident  to  as- 
sumins:  control  of  a  new  office.  For  three 
months  after  the  commencement  of  my 
term  of  office  I  did  not  find  a  single  hour 
of  the  day  when  I  was  free  from  the  im- 
portunities of  office-seekers,  and  often  for 
a  week  at  a  time  I  would  dismiss  one  man 
or  delegation  only  to  receive  another,  and 
finally,  Avorn  out  with  the  unequal  con- 
test, would  run  the  gauntlet  on  my  way 
home  only  to  find  a  delegation  awaiting 
me  there.  Had  I  desired  to  do  so,  it  would 
have  been  impracticable,  if  not  unjust,  to 
attempt  to  deny  these  men  a  hearing.  It 
was  not  the  applicant,  but  the  system, 
that  was  in  fault.  Times  were  hard. 
These  men  were  poor,  and  needed  employ- 
ment. They  believed  that  my  appoint- 
ment meant  the  removal  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  employes.  That  I  was  going  to 
retain  any  considerable  number  of  the 
old  employes  to  the  exclusion  of  my  own 
"friends,"  present  or  prospective,  they 
could  hardly  persuade  themselves  to  be- 
lieve. The  realization  that  vacancies 
would  come  singly  and  for  cause  only,  in- 
stead of  by  dozens  and  scores,  as  they  had 
fondly  anticipated,  never  did  fully  come 
home  to  them  until  the  advent  of  the  new 
law  extinguished  the  last  lingering  hope 
of  somehow  obtaining  a  place  through 
favoritism  or  influence. 

The  change  that  followed  the  adoption 
of  the  new  system  was  greater  than  I  liad 
dared  to  hope,  although  I  liad  expected  a 
great  deal.  There  was  at  first  the  usual 
protest  when  some  man  unknown  in  local 
political  circles  was  appointed  through 


the  examination,  and  this  protest  changed 
into  angry  denunciation  and  unmeasured 
personal  abuse  of  the  appointing  officer 
when  it  became  known  that  the  appointee 
was  of  the  opposite  x^olitical  faith  to  the 
party  in  power.  Some  even  of  the  more 
thoughtful  men  of  the  party,  men  really 
entitled  to  rank  as  leaders,  and  presuma- 
bly acquainted  with  the  mandatory  char- 
acter of  the  civil  service  law  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  appointing  officer,  called  to 
remonstrate  at  this  point,  and  suggested 
that  this  was  i^erhaps  going  a  little  too 
far,  A  reference  to  the  law  and  regula- 
tions, however,  satisfied  them  at  once,  and 
after  the  first  few  days  the  situation  was 
quietly  accepted  by  these  gentlemen,  and 
no  further  objections  were  ever  made — at 
least  not  to  me.  But  there  was  a  class 
into  whose  souls  the  iron  entered  deeply, 
and  for  a  long  time  they  refused  to  be 
comforted. 

The  relief  from  pressure  for  places  was 
felt  at  once,  and  grew  more  marked  when 
it  became  known  that  no  exceptions  were 
to  be  made  to  the  rule  requiring  examina- 
tions for  x^ositions  in  the  office.  If  one 
of  the  places  exempt  by  law  became  va- 
cant, it  was  filled  by  x^romotion  from  a 
lower  grade,  and  this  vacancy  by  anoth- 
er x^romotion,  and  the  x^lace  finally  left 
vacant  by  the  apx)ointment  of  the  civil 
service  eligible,  and  in  almost  every  in- 
stance in  the  exact  order  in  which  they 
X^assed,  beginning  with  the  highest  on  the 
list,  and  working  down  to  the  lowest. 
Unless  there  was  delay  in  responding  to 
the  notification  to  rex^ort  to  the  office  for 
ax:)pointnient,  or  unless  some  one  of  the 
four  certified  x^ossessed  x^^culiar  know- 
ledge or  exx)erience  rendering  him  more 
immediately  available  and  valuable  than 
those  above  him,  the  first  of  the  groux) 
was  always  selected.  The  knowledge  that 
X)romotions  would  be  made  from  the  inside 
instead  of  from  the  outside  has  had  an 
insx^iring  elfect,  and  has  insured  a  service 
not  otherwise  x^ossible.  The  time  x^i'evi- 
ously  given  to  ax)plicants  for  office  has 
been  devoted  to  the  vast  accumulation  of 
details  that  are  constantly  arising  in  a 
large  office,  not  individually  x^erhax)s  of 
great  imx^ortance,  but  making  ux)  in  the 
aggregate  that  indefinable  something 
which,  if  x^rox3erly  attended  to,  makes  good 
service,  and  which,  if  neglected,  gradually 
leads  to  demoralization. 

It  was  not  alone  the  pressure  for  appoint- 
ments that  so  severely  taxed  the  head  of 
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an  office,  but  the  pressure  for  removals  was 
equally  great.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
more  severe  trial  of  the  patience  and  tem- 
per of  an  officer  could  be  devised  than  an 
interruption  at  some  unusually  busy  time 
by  a  delegation  whose  business  it  was  to 
urge  the  immediate  removal  of  some  thor- 
oughly efficient  clerk,  about  whose  charac- 
ter and  standing  as  a  citizen  there  was  no 
question,  and  whose  ability  and  usefulness 
in  the  office  had  been  established  by  years 
of  good  service  and  an  excellent  record. 
Often  no  attempt  was  made  even  to  assail 
his  political  fidelity  to  the  party;  it  was 
conceded  that  as  a  voter  and  contributor 
he  was  all  right,  but  the  place  was  wanted 
for  another  man — a  "worker."  In  one 
instance  an  attack  was  made  on  a  clerk  of 
the  highest  character  and  responsibility, 
and  of  known  loyalty  to  the  party,  and 
his  summary  removal  demanded,  to  make 
place  for  a  man  who  one  week  later  was 
before  the  police  court,  a  candidate  for 
work-house  honors. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  candor  and 
unbiassed  judgment  to  look  back  over 
four  years'  control  of  an  office  having 
large  patronage  and  say  that  he  has  not 
made  some  mistakes  in  his  appointments, 
but  I  can  review  the  situation  from  the 
advanced  stand-point  I  now  occupy,  and 
say, with  much  confidence,  that  I  have  not 
made  a  mistake  in  my  removals.  I  start- 
ed out  with  the  determination  to  malve 
removals  only  for  cause,  and  adhered  to 
it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  the  emx)loyes  of  the  office  were 
at  one  time  or  another  selected  by  out- 
siders for  removal,  and  pursued  in  many 
instances  with  a  malevolence  that  could 
hardly  have  been  exceeded  had  it  come 
from  unscrupulous  political  enemies,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  it  was,  the  work  of  their 
own  party  friends. 

It  has  not  been  deemed  best  to  institute 
an  examination  for  promotions  other  than 
a  practical  test  of  the  knowledge  gained 
in  the  office;  in  this  way  the  old  em- 
ployes have  not  only  had  a  fair  chance, 
but  a  manifest  advantage,  growing  out  of 
greater  length  of  service  and  experience 
in  the  different  branches  of  the  work  to  be 
done.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  civil 
service  appointees  have  earned  their  full 
share  of  promotion,  and  in  case  examina- 
tions and  on  the  average  found  by  check- 
ing errors  they  have  attained  a  high  rank, 
while  their  general  superiority  in  pen- 
manship has  given  them  an  advantage  in 


promotions  and  assignments  to  purely 
clerical  positions.  The  interest  in  the 
work  and  the  evident  ambition  to  succeed 
have  increased  in  a  marked  degree  through- 
out the  office  since  the  passage  of  the  law, 
and  it  is  no  longer  treated  as  a  make-shift 
position  intended  to  last  simply  during  the 
term  of  the  present  head  of  the  local  office, 
but  as  one  promising  permanency  and  pro- 
motion, if  earned  by  good  work  and  strict 
attention  to  the  business  of  the  office. 

Wherever  the  law  has  failed— if  it  has 
failed  anywhere— the  cause  will  be  found 
to  be  the  prejudice  of  the  appointing  of- 
ficer, or  exemptions  made  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  law.  Let  the  Commission 
define  just  who  in  each  office  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  the  operation  of  tlie  law,  let 
this  exempted  list  be  made  as  small  as  the 
law  itself  will  admit,  taking  especial  pains 
to  see  that  the  lower  grades  in  an  office 
are  not  exempt  from  examination,  and 
many  of  the  so-called  imperfections  will 
disappear.  Let  it  be  further  understood 
that  this  law  is  to  be  obeyed  like  any  oth- 
er law,  without  discussion  or  comment,  and 
that  its  evasion  will  be  attended  with  the 
same  consequences  that  would  inevitably 
follow  conversion  of  government  funds, 
appropriation  of  government  stamps,  or 
any  other  unlawful  act,  and  the  "crudi- 
ties" of  the  law  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

Appointing  officers  do  not  seem  called 
upon  to  assume  the  arduous  duties  of 
critics  or  censors,  nor  to  construe  laws  of 
Congress.  The  scope  of  the  reform  might 
be  largely  extended.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
why  a  post-office  having  more  than  fifty 
employes  should  come  within  the  scope  of 
a  law  from  which  the  internal  revenue 
office  in  the  same  city,  with  an  equal  or 
greater  number  of  employes,  is  exempt. 
No  thinking  man  will  insist  that  the 
duties  of  an  internal  revenue  officer  are 
less  important  than  those  of  a  post-office 
clerk,  or  that  a  lower  standard  of  educa- 
tion and  intelligence  suffices  to  discharge 
those  duties  properly.  Upon  these  of- 
ficgrs  devolve  the  collection  of  almost 
one-half  the  revenues  of  tlie  government. 
Tliere  will  not,  I  judge,  be  any  dissent 
from  the  opinion  that  there  was  never  a 
time  when  examinations  were  more  im- 
peratively demanded  than  now, when  this 
service  seems  selected  for  sweeping  and 
rapid  changes. 

To  say  that  tlie  head  of  an  office  will  of 
his  own  volition  institute  an  examination 
tending  to  show  the  fitness  of  an  appli- 
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cant,  or  that  lie  will  select  for  appoint- 
ment only  intelligent,  capable,  and  wor- 
thy men,  is  to  belie  the  experience  of  ev- 
ery competent  observer  during'  the  last 
fifty  years.  So  long  as  appointments  are 
made  the  mere  stepping-stone  to  some  ad- 
vanced political  position,  so  long  will 
subordinates  be  selected,  unless  the  law 
intervenes  to  prevent,  Solely  for  their 
ability  to  advance  the  political  interests 
of  their  superior,  and  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  worst  elements  in  each  par- 
ty. Confident  of  the  support  of  the  ward 
and  precinct  boss,  sure  of  the  delegation 


in  the  next  convention,  he  is  in  position 
to  make  to  the  long-suffering  people  the 
same  dreary  old  answer,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?"  Let  the  civil  serv- 
ice regulations  be  extended  so  as  to  em- 
brace ofTices  having  very  much  less  than 
fifty  employes,  let  it  include  all  branches 
of  the  civil  service,  enforce  it  as  other 
laws  are  enforced,  and  the  reign  of  such 
bosses  will  soon  come  to  be  regarded  as 
impossible  as  would  now  be  the  revival 
and  enforcement  of  the  old  blue  laws,  the 
trials  for  witchcraft,  or  the  persecution 
of  the  Quakers. 


THERE  is  always  a  pleasant  strain  of  com- 
edy in  the  most  solemn  and  imposing 
public  affairs,  and  the  utmost  oflicial  decorum 
is  always  at  the  mercy  of  a  joke.  If  Dr.  Parr's 
wig  was  away,  his  most  serious  exiiortations 
in  the  pulpit  ceased  to  be  impressive  ;  and  the 
sense  of  humorous  incongruity  between  tradi- 
tions of  costume  and  conduct  and  the  spirit 
of  the  age  or  the  consciousness  of  the  spec- 
tator— as  if  a  Lord  Chancellor  should  wear 
motley — is  sometimes  so  acute  that  all  gravity 
is  lost.  Nothing  is  more  important  at  the 
time  than  the  due  observance  of  social  con- 
ventions. It  is  as  foolish  and  unavaihng  to 
protest  that  the  immortal  soul  of  man  is  su- 
perior to  mere  fashions  of  dress  as  it  was  for 
the  indignant  friend  to  assure  the  incumbent 
of  the  stocks  that  he  couldn't  be  put  in  the 
stocks  for  the  offense  alleged.  "  Perhaps  not," 
was  the  philosophical  reply ;  "  but  here  I  am." 
To  violate  the  social  conventions  is  to  be 
lauj^hed  at.  The  instinctive  feeling  is  that  a 
man  who  insists  upon  wearing  knee-l)reeches 
and  a  scarkt  coat  flowered  in  gold  upon  an 
occasion  when  everybody  else  wears  a  black 
broadcloth  coat  and  trousers  is  to  betray  an 
eccentricity  which  does  not  comport  with 
sound  judgment. 

The  Easy  Chair  knew  a  well-meaning  youth 
wlio  was  mucli  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
artificiality  and  insincerity  of  society,  and  he 
resolved  for  his  part  to  j^rotest  by  drawing 
nearer  to  nature.  He  decided  to  begin  the 
protest  with  his  dress.  "Can  any  sensible 
man,"  said  the  ingenious  youth,  "  give  a  good 
reason  for  the  shape  of  our  trousers?" — they 
were  then  made  very  loose  around  the  ankle. 
"Why  should  not  our  tailoring  follow  nature, 
and  our  trousers  conform  to  the  shape  of  the 
limb?  The  leg  does  not  expand  toward  the 
foot — why  should  the  trouser  V  To  this  great 
question  the  child  of  nature  prepared  a  prac- 
tical answer  which  would  have  charmed 
Rousseau.    It  was  summer,  and  he  caused  a 


pair  of  white  duck  trousers  to  be  made  which 
fitted  his  legs  closely,  and  buttoned  around 
the  ankles.  But  when  he  issued  from  his 
room  arrayed  in  a  garment  conformed  to  the 
leadings  of  nature,  although  his  legs  were 
dressed  like  those  of  our  ancestors  who  wore 
"tights,"  the  impression  was  irresistible  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  put  on  all  his  clothes. 
The  courage  which  sustained  the  well-mean- 
ing youth  during  the  storm  of  chaff  that  ac- 
companied his  very  brief  appearance  in  this 
garb  was  admirable.  But  it  was  also  wasted. 
The  courage  was  excellent,  and  it  is  a  great 
quality.    But  so  is  common-sense. 

The  heroism  of  this  good  youth  is  kindred 
to  the  patriotism  which  greets  with  uproarious 
enthnsiasm  "  the  plain  evening  dress"  of  the 
American  Minister  at  foreign  courts  amid  the 
glittering  embroideries  of  the  court  dresses  of 
royal  and  imperial  ambassadors.  Fashion  is 
a  great  humorist,  and  it  happens  that  the  dress 
which  an  American  gentleman  properly  w^ears 
in  the  evening  at  the  President's  reception  is 
also  that  of  a  w^aiter  in  many  a  fine  foreign 
house.  Our  republican  pride  is  naturally 
great,  but  it  is  not  wholly  clear  that  it  must 
be  agreeable  to  republican  pride  to  have  the 
Minister  of  the  republic  mistaken  for  a  waiter. 
Undoubtedly  man  is  superior  to  his  accidents, 
and  dress  is  the  merest  accident.  Undoubt- 
edly, also,  the  resplendent  costumes  of  courtly 
ceremony  are  mediaeval  and  even  grotesque, 
like  the  triple  crow^i  of  the  Pope,  or  the  uni- 
form of  the  British  beef-eaters.  And,  again, 
undoubtedly  simplicity  is  the  best  decoration 
of  the  ladv  or  the  gentleman.  But  these  com- 
fortable  axioms  do  not  atone  for  the  possible 
indignity  of  ordering  the  American  Minister 
to  bring  a  glass  of  negus,  nor  do  they  console 
his  compatriots  who  have  their  own  opinions 
of  titled  flunkies  and  a  lofty  scorn  of  royal 
liveries. 

At  the  state  receptions  of  the  first  President 
of  the  French  Republic  in  the  palace  of  the 
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ElysSe,  the  President,  whose  name  was  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  stood  in  a  military  uni- 
form beneath  a  portrait  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
who  was  depicted  in  imperial  velvet  and  er- 
mine and  lace — a  costume  in  fact  whicli  would 
cover  an  American  President  with  the  utmost 
ridicule.  But  it  was  not  ridiculous  when  Na- 
poleon wore  it,  as  the  four  stars  upon  the 
shoulder  of  General  Slieridan  are  not  ridic- 
ulous now.  It  was  simply  the  conventional 
costume  of  an  Emperor,  as  the  distinctive  l)ut- 
tons  and  stars  upon  the  coat  are  the  conven- 
tional uniform  of  the  American  General.  But 
the  dress  in  both  cases  is  symbolic  as  well  as 
ceremonial. 

Charles  Fox  used  to  rise  on  his  field  days  in 
the  House  of  Commons  dressed  in  blue  and 
buff.  They  were  the  traditional  colors  of  the 
Whigs,  and  Daniel  Webster,  the  great  Ameri- 
can AVhig,  also  wore  them  when  he  made  an 
important  speech.  Tiie  colors  were  tradition- 
al and  conventional  symbols.  Blue,  as  the  Lib- 
eral color,  was  adopted  by  the  Covenanters  as 
against  the  scarlet  of  the  King's  troo])s,  and 
they  took  tlie  color  from  the  Book  of  Num- 
bers, in  which  the  children  ofjsrael  were  di- 
rected to  make  fringes  to  their  garments,  and 
to  ]n\t  upon  the  fringe  a  ribbon  of  blue.  Grad- 
ually the  reason  fades  out  of  memory.  The 
colors  become  conventional,  but  they  are  sym- 
bolic, like  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  royalty^ 
Now,  fellow-republican,  wliy  not  a  ceremony 
of  dress,  since  royalty's  self  is  but  a  ceremony? 
A  man  should  dress  with  propriety.  But  what 
is  propriety  in  such  a  matter  but  a  nice  regard 
for  the  fitness  of  the  occasion  ? 

In  the  same  sense  ambassadors  and  ministers 
are  but  ceremonies,  and  if  a  republic  chooses 
to  send  a  minister  to  a  foreign  court,  what  bet- 
ter guide  in  regard  to  social  conventions  can 
there  be  than  common-sense?  When  a  sensi- 
ble Protestant  enters  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
lie  does  not  emulate  Brown  or  Jones  or  Rob- 
inson in  Doyle's  delightful  picture,  and  stand 
bolt-upright  staring  about  him  while  the  con- 
gregation around  him  is  reverently  kneeling 
toward  the  altar,  nor  does  he  abjure  the  Luther- 
an heresy  and  become  reconciled  to  Rome  be- 
cause he  behaves  like  a  gentleman  and  not  like 
a  Hottentot.  So  when  the  Misericordia  passes 
in  Florence,  and  everybody  lifts  his  hat  in  salute 
to  that  swift  errand  of  mercy,  does  the  Amer- 
ican who  is  worthy  of  the  name  pull  his  hat 
over  his  forehead  and  sneer  at  superstition? 

There  is  no  court  dress  at  the  White  House. 
That  is  happily  true,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
fellow-citizens  in  their  shirt  sleeves  have  en- 
tered at  a  public  levee  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  President.  It  follows,  then,  probably,  that 
the  American  IMinister,  the  official  representa- 
tive of  rcpul:>lican  simplicity,  should  salute  the 
Queen  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  Away  with  flum- 
mery and  toggery  and  liveries  !  But,  siste,  via- 
tor! Tlie  Easy  Chair  read  this  very  morning 
that  the  President  received  last  evening  at  the 
White  House  in  full  evening  dress.  Alas! 
away  with  flummery  and  toggery  and  liveries! 


What  is  a  white  cravat  but  flummery,  and  a 
dress-coat  but  toggery  and  livery?  Why  did 
not  true  republican  simplicity  dictate  to  tlie 
President  the  morning  business  suit  of  plain 
tweed  ?  Alas  !  alas !  again,  wdiat  is  a  business 
suit  in  the  morning  but  a  miserable  livery? — 
that  is  to  say,  a  dress  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

That,  indeed,  is  the  dictate  of  common-sense, 
and  our  tornadoes  of  republican  wrath  with  of- 
ficial gold-lace  and  the  courtly  liveries  of  snobs 
and  flunkies  may  be  calmed  by  the  consoling- 
reflection  that  a  man  who  is  fit  to  be  a  minister 
of  the  republic  is  capable  of  dressing  himself 
and  of  behaving  himself  properly.  The  free  and 
independent  fellow-citizen  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  warn  not  to  stir  his  neighbor's  tea  with  his 
own  finger,  nor  to  wear  arctics  into  the  Queen's 
drawing-room,  nor  to  don  the  dress  of  a  Feejee 
when  he  goes  to  a  court  dinner,  may  be  a  para- 
gon of  all  the  virtues,  but  he  is  not  fitted  to  be 
a  foreign  minister  of  the  republic.  If  for  that 
reason — that  is,  because  there  are  Americans 
who  can  not  be  trusted  to  dress  w^itli  propriety 
— all  the  American  legations  in  foreign  coun- 
tries should  be  abolished,  so  let  it  be.  But, 
brethren — for  that  reason? 


It  was  hoped  that  the  worthy  people  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  disturbing  the  opera 
with  loud  talking  and  laughing  had  returned 
to  the  congenial  circles  of  miners  and  Indian 
reservations  upon  the  frontier.  But  they  have 
delayed  their  departure,  and  are  still  to  be 
heard  and  marked  at  their  old  tricks  of  an- 
noying the  intelligent  and  well-bred  persons 
whom  an  unkind  fate  dooms  to  sit  near  them. 
The  wrath  of  some  of  these  latter  sufferers 
is  great,  and  it  has  found  expression  in  the 
newspapers.  But  the  expression  is  a  cry  of 
despair  rather  than  a  suggestion  of  practical 
relief.  It  is  evident  that  the  sufferers  regard 
the  ofl'enders  like  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes,  or 
an  epidemic  of  the  measles,  or  an  obnoxious 
stench,  for  which  the  only  remedy  is  flight. 

It  is  not  a  fault  that  an  car  for  music  has 
been  withheld  from  a  man  or  woman,  or  that 
circumstances  have  deprived  them  of  the  ben- 
efit of  refined  associations,  or  that  nature  has 
denied  them  that  fine  instinct  of  courtesy 
which  is  not  due  to  training,  but  is  found 
equally  in  savage  and  civilized  life.  But  as 
the  city  regulations  protect  the  innocent  citi- 
zen by  prohibiting  the  driving  of  wild  cattle 
through  the  streets,  and  as  public  nuisances 
are  abated  by  law,  it  should  seem  that  the  wis- 
dom* of  educated  men  might  devise  some  ef- 
fectual method  of  suppressing  this  common 
enemy  in  a  place  of  amusement,  and  even  in 
so  choice  a  retreat  as  the  opera-house. 

On  behalf  of  the  excellent  people  who  chat- 
ter and  giggle  in  the  boxes,  however,  and  who 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  good-breeding,  it  must 
be  said  that  they  behave  after  their  kind,  and 
furnish  a  spectacle  and  entertainment  which 
were  not  promised  in  the  bills.  While  we  ex- 
pected to  hear  and  to  see  the  beauty  and  the 
melody  of  imaginative  genius,  to  be  touched, 
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elevated,  and  inspired  by  the  sweet  enclumt- 
meut  of  the  musiciil  drama,  and  to  watch  the 
idealized  play  of  human  emotions  and  pas- 
sions, we  are  suddenly  summoned  by  the  neigh- 
boring box  to  behold  the  manners  and  the 
decencies  and  the  vulgarities  of  Dead  Man's 
Gulch,  or  Sandy  Barren,  or  Poker  Flat,  or 
some  other  semi-civilized  community — vul- 
garities which  are  made  the  more  ludicrous 
because  they  are  presented  by  persons  dressed 
in  the  most  extravagant  fashion  of  tlie  hour 
and  showing  the  usual  signs  of  good  society, 
although  with  the  under-breeding  of  excess. 
It  must  be  said,  also,  tliat  tlie  rival  side  com- 
pany in  the  box  is  usually  quite  as  successful 
in  its  performance  as  the  more  legitimate  com- 
pany upon  the  stage.  However  skillfully  the 
singers  upon  the  stage  may  represent  the  ro- 
mantic or  fairy  world  which  they  feign,  not 
less  admirably  is  the  world  of  the  Gulch  and 
the  Flat  and  the  mines  depicted  by  the  rival 
company  in  the  box,  without  the  advantnge 
of  scenery  or  costume,  and  in  ordinary  even- 
ing dress. 

But  the  most  amusing  suggestion  in  regard 
to  the  side  company  from  the  Gulch,  and 
which  might  be  therefore  called  the  Gulchers, 
is  that  they  are  really  masqueraders,  and  not 
true  Gulchers  at  all.  Indeed,  the  Easy  Ciiair 
has  heard  the  names  of  the  reputed  revellers, 
and  there  can  be  no  violation  of  trust  in  say- 
ing here,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  that  the 
side  company  in  the  box  which  so  accurately 
presents  the  social  characteristics  of  the  Dead 
Man's  Gulch  and  other  centres  of  fashion  at 
the  mines  is  declared  to  be  no  other  than  Mrs. 
Tiptop  and  her  friends.  This  is  an  excellent 
jest,  and  shows  the  best  spirits  upon  the  part 
of  the  jester.  But  it  lacks  the  charm  of  prob- 
ability which  gives  so  fine  a  point  to  such 
jokes.  Mrs,  Tiptop  is  a  lady  wiio  would  not 
giggle  and  chatter  in  her  pew  at  church,  and 
she  knows  that,  so  far  as  mere  manners  or  con- 
sideration for  others  are  concerned,  it  is  as  ill- 
bred  to  disturb  your  neighbors  at  the  opera, 
or  a  concert,  or  a  lecture,  as  at  church. 

The  basis  of  good  manners  is  good  feeling. 
Their  very  purpose  is  to  spare  annoyance  to 
others.  It  is  ill-bred  and  vulgar  to  whisper 
audibly,  or  to  laugh,  or  to  rustle  and  move 
constantly,  in  a  room  where  others  ai'e  intent 
upon  a  song,  or  an  address,  or  any  other  sub- 
ject of  common  interest.  And  why?  Be- 
cause it  disturbs  others.  That  is  the  simple 
reason ;  and  does  the  jester  suppose  that  Mrs. 
Tiptop  does  not  know  it?  Would  he  assert, 
or,  as  legislative  debaters  say,  is  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Skittles  prepared  to  affirm, 
that  Mrs.  Tiptop,  knowing  this  fundamental 
rule  of  good  manners,  deliberately  breaks  it? 
To  maintain  that  is  to  argue  that  Mrs.  Tiptop 
is  vulgar.  For  surely  the  honorable  gentle- 
man is  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  ladies  who 
occupy  boxes  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  are 
vulgar.  For  if  he  be  ready  for  such  an  ap- 
palling assertion,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
foundations  of  society? 
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But  we  must  not  be  lured  from  our  trail. 
Whether  the  side  company  whose  perform- 
ances distract  the  unhappy  neighbors  from 
the  music,  and  destroy  tlie  pleasure  of  the 
evening  for  which  they  have  ])aid,  be  in  truth 
a  party  of  genuine  Gulchers  from  Poker  Flat, 
which  is  the  only  probable  theory,  or  Mrs. 
Tiptop  and  her  friends  masquerading — a  sup- 
position which  pains  every  polite  mind — the 
pressing  question  is  that  of  I'elief.  IIow  can 
the  nuisance  be  abated  ?  If  people  disturb 
the  reverent  silence  of  a  church,  they  are  ei- 
ther overwhelmed  by  the  indignation  of  the 
congregation  or  they  are  removed  from  the 
building  by  the  proper  officers.  Could  such 
a  process  be  employed  in  the  opera-house  ? 
The  directors  are  not  exactly  deacons,  but 
might  they  not  have  jiower?  A  desperate 
correspondent  suggests  "  a  strong,  shrill  po- 
liceman's whistle."  But,  as  he  liints,  that 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  fine  Wagnerian  out- 
break in  the  orchestra.  The  eftect  of  a  per- 
sonal appeal  was  tried  a  year  or  two  since. 
But  the  Gulchers  have  held  their  ground,  and 
Poker  Flat  still  reigns  triumphant  in  certain 
boxes.  Hissing  would  be  a  well-meant  re- 
monstrance, but  sure  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  the  hissers  might  be  hissed,  which  would 
produce  confusion,  and  consequent  failure  of 
moral  eft'ect. 

The  case  plainly  demands  heroic  treatment. 
Theodore  Thomas  was  equal  to  the  occasion 
when  he  stopped  his  orchestra  and  feared  that 
the  music  interrupted  conversation.  His  ex- 
ample gives  the  precedent.  Let  the  perform- 
ance be  arrested  in  mid-career,  and  an  npjseal 
be  made  to  the  audience  whether  the  singers 
or  the  talkers  shall  stop.  As  the  disturbers 
might  say,  m  the  choice  dialect  of  their  native 
flats,  that  would  smoke  out  the  Gulchers. 
Would  this  course  threaten  the  summary  clos- 
ing of  the  house  ?  Well,  then,  there  is  another 
heroic  method.  It  is  the  way  of  the  sun,  not 
of  the  Avind.  When  the  Gulchers,  masquerad- 
ing as  Mrs.  Tiptop  and  her  friends,  display  the 
manners  of  tiie  mine,  and  talk  and  laugh  with- 
out regard  to  the  hideous  disturbance  of  neigh- 
bors interested  in  the  music,  suppose  that  all 
the  neighborhood,  all  the  sitters  in  boxes  and 
in  the  parquette  who  are  annoyed,  should  turn 
en  mnsse  and  silently  fix  their  gaze  upon  the 
vulgar  disturbers!  That  still,  concentrated 
look  would  quell  the  rioters.  As  the  lamia, 
under  the  steady  eye  of  the  philosopher,  shrank 
to  a  snake  and  glided  away,  the  long-tolerated 
nuisance  would  be  abated. 


If  a  man  were  compelled  to  choose  which 
sense  he  would  lose,  he  would  not  relinquish 
his  sight.  That,  indeed,  is  the  last  sense  with 
which  he  would  part.  How  precious  it  is  is 
shown  in  the  pathetic  tenderness  of  feeling 
with  which  we  regard  the  blind,  and  the  feel- 
ing is  deepened  by  the  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion and  manner  which  is  characteristic  of 
them,  as  if  nature  would  atone  for  that  depri- 
vation.   They  have  also  a  fondness  and  often 
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a  striking  talent  for  music.  The  story  of  the 
blind  Milton  at  his  organ  always  recalls  to 
those  who  knew  the  blind  organist  Oliviero 
that  devoted  and  diligent  uuisician,  whose 
hand  every  Sunday  seemed  to  the  young  fancy 
to  evoke  the  voices  of  cherubim  and  seraphim 
as  he  pressed  the  keys  of  the  great  organ  and 
tilled  the  church  with  heavenly  harmony. 
Those  young  jDietists  in  the  yiews  used  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  have  a  more  vivid  sense  of  the 
actual  darkness  in  which  Oliviero  lived,  and 
nothing  touched  the  young  hearts  with  softer 
pity  than  to  see  him  passing  in  the  street,  led 
by  a  child  in  whom  he  conlided  so  fully  that 
he  walked  without  shrinking. 

But  to  add  to  blindness  extreme  poverty  is 
to  produce  as  sad  a  situation  as  can  befall  a 
human  being.  There  is  no  ligure  which  ap- 
])eals  more  strongly  to  sympathy  than  that  of 
the  blind  child  in  the  squalor  of  the  tenement- 
liouse,  or  in  any  "  den"  of  utter  destitution. 
With  eyes,  a  child  may  somehow  emerge  and 
fight  his  way.  In  any  event,  he  will  not  seem 
to  the  parent  a  hopeless,  helpless,  life-long 
burden;  and  it  is  the  tragedy  of  such  desti- 
tution that  the  parental  heart  is  often  harden- 
ed, and  the  helplessness  that  naturally  softens 
merely  exasperates.  The  fate  that  follows  is 
terj-ible.  In  that  unbroken  night,  without  oc- 
cupation, without  education,  without  the  kind- 
ly society  of  fond  comrades,  alone  in  an  un- 
speakable sense  of  solitude,  the  young  soul 
slirinks  and  wastes;  the  human  child  sinks 
toward  the  brute.  It  is  a  horrible  enchant- 
ment, one  of  the  sorest  trials  of  human  faith, 
as  well  as  a  fearful  form  of  human  suffering. 

When  the  late  Dr.  Howe — one  of  the  noble 
and  heroic  Samaritans  who  in  every  age  and 
in  every  sphere  of  suffering  and  sorrow  vindi- 
cate human  nature  and  restore  the  faith  that 
wavers — first  opened  the  School  for  the  Blind 
at  South  Boston,  he  was  accustomed  to  receive 
the  youngest  blind  children  from  the  most 
squalid  retreats  and  renew  their  lives  with 
the  sweet  magic  of  affection  and  intelligence. 
No  man  in  this  country,  whatever  his  ambi- 
tion or  his  career,  pursued  his  purpose  with  a 
loftier  enthusiasm  and  success  than  Dr.  Howe, 
and  the  institution  which  owes  so  much  to 
him  still  feels  his  animating  impulse  under  the 
conduct  of  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  who, 
with  the  same  earnest  and  disinterested  devo- 
tion, seek  like  him  to  lead  benighted  child- 
hood with  that  kindly  light  which  shines  on 
when  the  clearest  eye  is  dimmed. 

Some  time  ago,  the  Easy  Chair — assured  of 
the  patience  and  sympathy  of  its  parish,  or, 
more  truly,  its  diocese — mentioned  the  hope 
of  Mr.  Anagnos  to  establish  a  Kindergarten,  or 
primary  scliool,  for  the  blind.  This  would  be 
"a  complete  and  sunny  nursery"  into  which 
the  poor  waifs  who  are  resistlessly  drifting 
toward  mental  barbarism  could  be  gathered 
from  their  mournful  and  degrading  circum- 
stances, and  under  friendly  intelligence  and 
experience  and  care  acquire  the  command  of 
powers  which  would  make  them  self-helpful, 


contented,  and  happy,  but  which  otherwise, 
like  limbs  absolutely  dormant,  would  shrivel 
and  waste  into  imbecility.  The  experiment 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  blind,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  tried,  is  most  successful.  The  result 
is  inspiring.  By  the  gentle  and  unconscious 
tutelage  of  plays  and  exercises  and  occupa- 
tions, the  young  children  learn  to  observe  at- 
tentively, to  perceive  correctl}^,  to  listen  intel- 
ligently, to  apprehend  readily,  to  think  spon- 
taneously, to  express  themselves  clearly,  to 
gain  bodily  activity  and  manual  dexterity,  to 
acquire  a  taste  as  well  as  capacity  for  laboi',  an 
appreciation  of  beauty,  and  a  love  of  truth  and 
goodness. 

So  says  the  director  of  this  good  work.  The 
spell-bound  soul  is  awakened  to  its  powers  as 
the  helpless  hand  is  taught  first  to  feel,  then 
to  move,  then  to  grasp,  and  on  and  on  until 
the  flying  fingers  hover  over  the  keys  of  an 
instrument  and  draw  out  its  melody,  or,  busy 
in  some  other  form  of  pleasant  industry,  en- 
able the  blind  child  literally  to  work  his  w^ay 
with  those  who  see.  Nothing  is  more  inter- 
esting and  touching  than  the  zeal  with  which 
the  children  who  iiave  been  trained  at  the 
Kindergarten  contribute  their  labor  and  share 
their  gifts  to  promote  the  extension  of  the 
opportunity  to  their  fellows.  One  little  girl 
gave  part  of  her  Christmas  j^resents  to  a  ba- 
zar to  aid  the  enterprise  ;  one  little  fellow  sent 
his  top.  The  generous  benefactors  of  all  good 
works  have  not  forgotten  tlie  Kindergarten 
for  the  destitute  blind  children,  and  already 
a  pleasant  estate  is  bought,  upon  which  the 
buildings,  cottages  for  homes,  school  -  rooms, 
music  -  rooms,  libraries,  workshops,  museum, 
gymnasium,  Avill  be  created  as  the  means  are 
furnished. 

It  is  a  noble  and  pathetic  charity,  which 
among  all  the  worthy  and  necessary  and  hu- 
mane beneficences  makes  its  (nvn  penetrating 
appeal.  To  rouse  the  dwindling  soul,  to  open 
the  inward  eye  of  the  poor  young  children 
who  shall  never  see  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
to  enable  the  most  helpless  to  help  themselves 
— this  is  the  charity  for  Avhich  this  little  ser- 
mon is  preached,  and  for  which  the  box  will 
now  be  passed  around. 


When,  a  month  or  two  since,  the  Easy  Chair 
playfully  spoke  of  erecting  a  statue  to  the 
authors  of  the  Gilbert-Sullivan  opera  as  pub- 
lic benefactors,  it  had  little  thought  that  Mr. 
Gilbert  himself  would  so  soon  pose  himself 
upon -a  ])edestal.  Punch  used  to  make  great 
fun  of  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  London.  But,  at  least,  the  Duke  was  not 
his  own  sculptor,  Mr,  Gilbert,  however,  has 
chosen  to  make  so  comical  a  figure  of  himself 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  it.  He 
has  written  the  libretto  of  several  comic 
operas  which  Mr.  Sullivan  has  set  to  music, 
and  which  have  been  justly  very  po])ular  in 
this  country,  to  tlie  great  emolument  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  and  his  associate.  The  verses  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  are  very  amusing,  and  although  he 
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could  sell  no  right  to  their  publication  in  this 
country,  and  no  publisher  who  should  issue 
them  could  have  the  least  protection,  or  be 
sure  that  the  fact  of  the  publication  would  not 
attract  a  dozen  competing  editions  the  next 
day,  yet  the  publishers  who  chose  to  issue 
them  at  this  risk  also  chose  to  show  their 
good-will  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  author,  which  is 
all  that  they  could  do  under  the  existing  law, 
by  sending  him  a  draft  for  a  small  amount. 

It  was  a  simple  act  of  courtesy,  which  show- 
ed that  the  publishers  were  disposed  to  recog- 
nize the  claim  of  the  author  to  his  own  work, 
although  the  law^  did  not  acknowledge  it,  and 
in  flict  the  publishers  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged for  some  years  in  securing  such  a  legal 
acknowledgment  for  tlie  foreign  author.  But 
the  courtesy  of  this  particular  foreign  author 
led  him  in  hot  wrath  to  send  the  Letter  of  the 
j)ublishers  to  the  newspapers,  and  to  take  the 
air  of  holding  them  up  in  some  way  to  public 
reproof  for  assuming  to  send  to  him  for  the 
republication  of  his  verses  money  which  the 
law  did  not  require  them  to  send.  This  au- 
thor's courtesy  rested  this  extraordinary  con- 
duct upon  the  plea  that  he  was  not  a  beggar, 
and  that  other  ]niblishers  in  this  country  had 
pillaged  him  right  and  left.  His  courtesy 
selected  as  proper  objects  of  public  oppro- 
brium the  publishers  who  had  not  pillaged 
him,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  had  sent  him 
a  perfectly  fair  consideration  for  issuing  his 
work  without  any  kind  of  security  against 
competing  issues.  There  is  really  no  situa- 
tion in  any  comic  opera  of  Mr>  Gilbert's  so 
farcical  as  this.  He  has  chosen  to  surpass  in 
his  own  conduct  the  utmost  absurdities  of  Sir 
Joseph  Porter  and  Pooh-Bah  and  Buntliorne. 

There  is  no  international  copyright.  Mv. 
Gilbert  may  properly  think  that  there  ought 
to  be  such  a  copyright.  He  may  liold  that 
American  publishers  have  no  moral  right  to 
issue  his  verses  without  his  authority.  But 
since  he  can  not  confer  such  authority,  and  if 
lie  could,  the  oliject  of  conferring  it  would  be 
to  receive  compensation,  and  since,  although 
he  can  not  confer  it,  nor  secure  any  advantage 
to  the  publisher,  the  publisher  chooses  never- 
theless to  acknowledge  the  claim  whicli  Mr. 
Gilbert  asserts,  but  which  the  law  does  not 
allow  nor  protect,  and  chooses  also  to  send 
him  compensation,  is  there  off  the  deck  of  the 
Pinafore^  or  out  of  tiie  streets  of  Titipu,  a  be- 
ing who  would  gravely  and  defiantly  shout, 
"  Sirs,  I  am  not  a  beggar,  and  I  scorn  your 
gift;  I  have  been  outrageously  robbed  l)y  some- 
body, and  therefore  I  kick  your  money  into  a 
poverty-stricken  hos])itar'  ?  It  is  a  situation 
which  moves  pity.  The  best  advice  to  give 
to  a  man  overtaken  by  such  a  wiiim  of  melan- 
cholia as  this  would  be  to  go  and  see  one  of 
Gilbert's  operas. — What  does  he  say?  Alas! 
alas !  I  am  Gilbert ! 

This  is  a  case  in  which  Doctor  Charles  Lamb 
would  have  called  for  candles  to  examine  the 
bumps  of  the  patient.  If  the  sufferer  were  not 
plainly  for  the  nonce  beyond  the  pale  of  com- 


mon-sense, he  might  be  asked  why,  if  he  be 
not  a  beggar,  he  does  not  promptly  toss  back 
money  which  he  stigmatizes  as  alms,  or  how 
it  is  that,  if  sending  the  money  be  so  gross  an 
outrage,  keeping  it  is  not  equally  outrageous, 
and  giving  it  to  a  hospital  simply  absurd.  Or, 
again,  in  the  absence  of  an  international  copy- 
right law,  and  consequently  of  any  protection 
to  the  American  publisher  who  issues  an  Eng- 
lish book,  w^ould  it  seem  to  anybody  but  Ko-Ko 
an  abominable  iniquity  for  that  publisher  to 
prove  in  a  substantial  way  that,  law  or  no  law, 
he  recognizes  the  author's  right?  If  Mr,  Gil- 
bert were  resolved  never  to  touch  an  American 
penny  until  the  great  wrong  of  the  copyright 
should  be  rectified,  very  well;  but  why,  then, 
does  he  take  the  money  which  he  so  publicly 
disdains  ?  and  wdiy  does  he  pocket  the  dastard- 
ly American  recei[)ts  from  the  performance  of 
his  operas  ? 

There  are  other  English  authors,  and  of  a 
larger  and  somewhat  different  renown  from 
that  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  wdio,  pending  an  interna- 
tional copyright,  have  hitherto  made  such  ar- 
rangements with  American  publishers,  each 
for  his  own  interest,  as  the  situation  permitted, 
and  with  mutual  satisfaction.  Recently  such 
arrangements  have  become  impossible,  and  less 
compensation  has  been  paid  to  English  authors 
than  for  many  years  before,  and  American  au- 
thors and  publishers  are  now  actively  co-op- 
erating in  the  most  friendly  spirit  to  secure  by 
law  an  equitable  adjustment  for  the  authors 
of  both  countries.  This  is  the  felicitous  mo- 
ment that  Mr.  Gilbert  has  chosen  for  sneering 
at  American  publishers  who  offer  him  the  best 
possible  proof  of  their  good  faith.  He  steps 
up  not  to  the  pedestal  of  the  public  benefactor 
whom  the  Easy  Chair  had  in  mind,  and  who 
moves  the  public  laughter  at  extravagance 
and  folly,  but  to  the  seat  of  the  common  scold, 
wdio  moves  the  public  laughter  at  himself  as 
a  more  ludicrous  figure  than  his  most  ridicu- 
lous creation. 


Ever  since  Jeremy  Collier  took  a  short  view 
of  the  immorality  and  profaueness  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  when,  under  Charles  the  Second, 
the  reaction  against  Puritanism  was  extreme, 
the  protest  against  the  theatre  has  been  con- 
stantly renewed,  but  without  relaxing  its  hold 
upon  public  interest.  The  proof  of  this,  in 
our  own  experience,  is  not  only  the  number 
of  play-houses  which  are  open  day  and  night 
in  every  great  city,  but  in  the  large  space 
wdiich  the  daily  papers  give  to  descriptions 
of  plays  and  criticisms  of  actors  and  the  gos- 
sip of  the  theatre.  Amusement,  indeed,  is  a 
business  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  those 
whose  profession  it  is  to  amuse  others  are  nat- 
urally solicitous  of  their  professional  honor, 
and  remark  with  indignation  and  censure  what 
they  feel  to  be  its  decline  or  degradation. 

In  generalizing  the  function  of  the  stage  as 
amusement  the  p]asy  Chair  does  not  depre- 
ciate it.  The  word  includes  the  instruction, 
the  quickening  of  lofty  inq)ulses  and  ofgener- 
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ous  sympatliy,  indeed,  every  form  of  influence 
and  impression  which  belongs  to  tlie  stage. 
To  amuse  is  to  entertain,  and  to  entertain  is  to 
hold  the  attention  agreeably,  as  a  fine  picture 
or  statue  or  building  holds  it.  The  most  sen- 
sitive "professional"  need  not  disclaim  his 
part  of  entertainer  of  the  public,  and  his  views 
of  the  true  canons  of  such  entertainment  are 
worthy  of  attention.  When,  therefore,  a  vet- 
eran speaks — a  comedian  of  an  older  d;iy — his 
words  are  those  of  one  who  cherishes  a  high 
sense  of  the  honor  and  duty  of  the  stage,  and 
may  well  be  heeded. 

Such  a  veteran  lately  deplored  the  decline 
of  true  dramatic  art  since  he  began  to  act. 
Scenic  eftects,  he  admits,  have  imi)roved  amaz- 
ingly, and  the  payment  of  players  is  much  more 
liberal;  but  the  stage  now,  he  thinks,  appeals 
to  the  eye  rather  than  to  the  mind.  Fine 
scenery,  he  says,  insures  the  success  of  a  poor 
play,  but  "long  runs"  are  injurious  to  young 
actors.  This  is  worth  heeding;  but  before 
testing  the  justice  of  the  censure  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  how  much  larger  w^ere  the 
peaches  of  boyhood  than  the  attenuated  fruit 
of  to-day,  and  how  much  more  exquisite  the 
enjoyment  of  the  balls  at  which  we  danced 
when  Hercules  Jackson  was  grap])ling  with 
the  hydra-headed  Bank  than  the  wild  and  un- 
seemly revels  in  which  our  grandchildren 
whirl  to-day. 

Edmund  Kean,  says  our  veteran,  used  to 
play  Othello  in  a  costume  that  no  human  be- 
ing- on  the  earth  or  below  it  ever  wore.  But 
Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  Dana  and  Verplanck,  sat 
in  the  pit  upon  a  bench  without  a  back,  and 
thought  of  the  acting,  not  of  the  clothes.  Gar- 
rick,  too,  or  some  other  great  actor,  used  to 
play  Hamlet  in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  and  amid 
the  chairs  and  tables  of  contemporary  Eng- 
land.   And  did  not  Rachel  lay  her  superb 
spell  upon  the  New  York  of  thirty  years  ago 
in  a  grotesque  poverty  of  scenery  which  added 
severity  to  the  stern  old  tragedy  ?   Yes,  genius 
surmounts  and  confounds  circumstance.  The 
Easy  Chair  has  seen  the  elder  Booth  in  a  barn, 
and  that  particular  peach  is  one  of  the  hugest 
that  it  recalls.    But  had  the  stage  presented 
the  scene  of  Phedre  as  truly  as  Rachel  the  un- 
happy woman,  would  the  art  have  been  in- 
jured or  the  effect  have  been  weakened?  If 
Booth's  bare  scenic  environment  in  Shylock 
had  been  enchanted  into  the  vivid  semblance 
of  Venice,  with  the  fit  perspective  and  tone 
and  suggestion  and  romance  with  which  Ir- 
ving surrounded  it,  would  the  scene  have  dom- 
inated the  actor's  power,  or  Shylock  have 
seemed  less  Shylock?    If,  indeed,  the  scenery 
be  more  faithful  than  the  actor,  and  bear  otf 
the  honors  of  the  play,it  is  unfortunate  for  the 
actor ;  but  is  it  the  faithful  scenery  that  should 
be  discarded  ?    Might  not  the  actor  wisely 
ponder  that  deep  saying  of  the  aesthete,  "I 
hope  to  live  up  to  my  tea-pot"  ? 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  "  long  run"  may 
deprive  the  younger  actor  of  his  chance.  He 
is  cast  in  a  poor  part,  and  must  remain  in  it  so 


long  as  the  public  demands  the  ])lay,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  no  ojDportunity  of  trvino-  an- 
other part  that  might  reveal  liis  genius'^and 
make  his  fame.  It  is  hard  for  the  youno- 
actor.  But  shall  the  public  lose  the  beautiful 
play  of  genius  that  creates  Rip  Van  Winkle 
in  order  that  the  young  actor  may  discover 
Mdiether  he  also  may  not  have  genius  ?  More- 
over, as  our  veteran  admits,  thequestion  of  dol- 
lars must  be  considered  also,  and  if  the  man- 
ager fills  liis  house  nightly  with  a  play  whicli 
gives  unquestioned  genius  full  scope,  could 
he  do  better  for  himself  or  please  the  public 
more  ? 

Into  the  mazes  of  the  veteran's  comments 
upon  the  ballet  how  shall  an  Easy  Cliair  ven- 
ture ?  It  did  not  see  the  Blncl;  Crook,  but  it 
saw  Taglioni  and  Cerito  and  Fanny  Elssler, 
and  the  ballet  then  was  a  pretty  pantomime 
with  marvellous  grace  of  movement.  But  all 
except  the  famous  dancers  were  ludicrous  and 
painful  posturers.  And  in  the  latter  day  there 
seem  to  be  few  ffimous  dancei-s.  The  coming 
of  Fanny  Elssler  to  New  York  was  almost  as 
great  an  event  as  that  of  Jenny  Lind.  Is  there 
any  dancer  now  whose  horses  the  gilded  youth 
of  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Academy  would 
unharness  that  they  might  draw  the  i)eerless 
diva  home  ?  The  realm  of  the  ballet  is  like 
that  of  the  opera.  They  are  both  a  f^iirj^-land 
in  which  the  only  absurdity  is  to  think  it  ab- 
surd that  men  and  women  should  sing  instead 
of  talk,  or  communicate  by  kicking  up  their 
heels.  The  wise  man  must  take  care  lest  he 
turn  the  laugh  against  himself  by  declaring 
that  a  man  who  expires  in  a  roulade,  or  a  avo- 
man  who  expresses  fond  affection  by  poising 
herself  upon  her  foot  and  twirling  on  lier  toe, 
is  unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  True, 
good  sir,  and  so  are  Puss  in  Boots  and  Jack 
the  Giant-Killer.  They  are  palpably  untrue 
stories.  How  could  a  boy  climb  to  the  sky 
upon  a  bean-stalk  ?  It  is  sheer  nonsense,  as 
you  say,  quite  unworthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion. And  meanwhile,  good  sir,  the  smile  is 
general. 

Our  veteran  will  not  misunderstand,  nor 
doubt,  the  Easy  Chair's  hearty  acquiescence 
in  his  honest  denunciation  of  every  abuse  of 
his  ancient  and  honorable  profession  Avhich 
tends  in  the  slightest  degree  to  relax  the  rule 
of  innocence  and  propriety  which  the  self-re- 
specting player  in  his  gayest  moment  instinct- 
ively respects.  But  spare  us  the  wholesome 
nonsense,  the  merry  laugh,  the  genuine  rol- 
licking fun  of — for  instance — the  llehearml  of 
the  Christmas  Pantomime  with  which  Rosina 
Vokes's  company  amused  the  town  during  the 
last  holidays.  It  would  not  bear  serious  con- 
sideration. No,  indeed;  that  was  its  great 
merit.    Seriousness  was  impossible. 


The  Autocrat  of  everybody's  breakfast  table 
lately  reminded  everybody,  in  his  delightfully 
incisive  way,  that  he  was  extremely  sorry  that 
he  could  not  mind  everybody's  business.  He 
has  learned  by  much  experience  one  of  the 
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cliief  penalties  of  fame  and  popularity,  and  lie 
lias  discovered  that  a  man  wlio  shows  liimself 
wortliy  of  universal  confidence  is  very  sure  to 
receive  it.  When  an  author  proves  by  his 
publislied  word  that  he  knows  the  mysterious 
Avorking  of  the  lieart  of  young  women  and 
the  generous  impulse  and  aspiration  of  young 
men,  and  when  by  sympathy  and  delicate 
skill  he  reveals  the  mother  and  the  father  to 
themselves,  he  has  attracted'  them  to  liimself 
with  a  force  as  fine  and  resistless  as  that  of 
the  magnet  rock  which  drew  out  the  nails 
from  Siiidbad's  ship. 

These  good  people  will  all  instinctively  seek 
to  draw  him  in  turn  into  their  lives.  They 
will  overwhelm  him  with  confidences  of  every 
kind,  in  many  sheets  closely  written,  and  they 
will  require  his  counsel  upon  the  most  deli- 
cate questions,  stated  in  full,  witli  copious  ex- 
I)lanatory  details.  Above  all,  whoever  reads, 
whoever  sees,  his  name,  or  catches  a  whisper 
of  his  fame,  will  demand  the  autograph  of 
such  a  friend  of  mankind,  with  a  few  appro- 
priate sentiments,  and  at  no  cost  to  himself 
but  time  and  paper  and  j^ostage  stamp  and 
the  invention  of  a  crisp  and  witty  phrase,  and 
this  only  twenty  times  a  day.  Nothing  could 
be  more  reasonable.  Is  not  the  request  for  an 
autograph  the  most  delicate  flattery  ?  Does 
it  not  say,  without  saying,  that  you  are  some- 
body, and  would  any  churl  decline  to  pay  the 
small  price  demanded  for  such  interesting 
personal  intelligence  ? 

A  pleasant  paper  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Magazine  of  Popular  Science  describes  the 
flight  of  some  arctic  birds  at  certain  seasons. 
They  darken  the  air,  it  says,  and  fill  it  with  a 
murmuring  sound.  The  paper  would  doubt- 
less recall  to  the  Autocrat,  and  all  who  like 
him  have  climbed  the  height  where  Fame's 
proud  temple  shines  afjir,  the  flight  of  the  au- 
tograph seekers,  not  at  certain  times,  but  at 
all  seasons.  They  also  darken  the  air;  but 
the  murmuring  sound  is  heard  from  another 
source — "  not  where  they  eat,  but  where  they 
are  eaten."  These  are  the  birds  whom  the 
Autocrat  chiefly  takes  in  hand.  He  does  not 
chide,  he  counsels;  he  provides  a  short  and 
easy  Avay  Avith  autograph  seekers.  Let  them 
send,  he  says,  a  card  in  an  addressed  envelope 
stamped.  There  are  other  victims  who  pur- 
sue a  more  relentless  method.  They  confis- 
cate the  stamps  inclosed,  as  a  just  remunera- 
tion for  the  time  and  temper  expended  in 
opening  and  destroying  the  letter. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  less  severe  view 
of  this  kind  of  bird  which  is  arctic  only  in  its 
demand.  The  autograph  seeker  shows  some- 
times, indeed,  his  habits  of  confirmed  seeking. 
His  collection  becomes  like  a  rich  man's  libra- 
ry furnished  to  order  with  books  that  no  gen- 
tleman's library  should  be  without,  but  wliich 
no  gentleman  of  this  kind  reads.  Such  a  li- 
brary is  not  indicative  of  the  owner's  literary 
tastes  and  studies,  for  lie  has  none.  It  is  a 
general  tribute  to  the  settled  renown  of  the 
authors  whose  works  are  placed  upon  the 


shelves.  So  autograph  collections  are  not 
revelations  of  individual  })references.  They 
are  omnivorous.  Eugene  Aram's  autograph 
and  Housman's,  wdiom  he  murdered,  are  alike 
welcome  ;  Vittoria  Colonna's  and  Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia's— even  before  Mr.  Astor  restored  her — 
are  of  the  same  value. 

But  the  larger  part  of  the  requests  disclose 
the  honest  wish  of  ingenuous  youth  to  possess 
some  personal  memorial  of  the  author  whom 
they  admire.  It  is  not  always  so,  indeed. 
When  the  young  woman  in  her  romantic  years 
wrote  to  Mr.  Mark  Twain  that  she  had  only 
just  read  his  lieceries  of  a  Bachelor^  and  that 
her  intellect  was  led  captive  by  the  soundness 
of  its  reasoning,  Mr.  Twain  may  have  winced, 
but  surely  he  returned  a  specimen  of  his  firm- 
est hand.  So  when  the  Washington  belle,  as 
she  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  a  young  poet,  fer- 
vently praised  the  poem  of  a  rival  bard  as  his 
own,  it  Avas  a  trying  situation.  But  it  had 
this  alleviation,  that  it  showed  the  fair  lady 
knew  him  to  be  "somebody." 

But  when  the  tribute  of  admiration  for  the 
poet  or  the  author  takes  the  form  of  a  request 
to  read  the  manuscript  of  an  epic  poem  or  a 
novel,  the  burden  of  honor  is  too  2:reat  to  be 
borne.  It  is  not  a  demand  for  a  few  moments, 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  a  postage  stamp,  but  for 
a  day  or  two  and  a  critical  letter.  Have  these 
unconscionable  but  excellent  birds  of  prey  ever 
reflected  upon  the  significance  of  Emerson's 
description  of  certain  people  as  "devastators  of 
the  day"  ?  Do  they  know  that  authors  are  the 
most  laborious  of  men,  and  that  nobody  works 
longer  or  more  constantly  than  the  ]M-ofessional 
man  of  letters,  and  that  it  is  as  preposterous  to 
ask  one  of  the  laborious  guild  to  renounce  his 
work  and  to  give  a  day  to  your  manuscript  as 
to  request  a  lawyer  in  full  practice  to  stop  and 
devote  a  day  to  examining  your  papers  and 
decide  whether  you  have  a  case  ?  Lawyers  do 
such  work  undoubtedly.  But  they  do  it  pro- 
fessionally as  work,  and  they  are  paid  prodi- 
gious fees  for  doing  it,  if  they  have  the  stand- 
ing in  their  ])rofession  that  the  Autocrat,  for 
instance,  has  in  his. 

Reading  manuscript  with  a  view  to  publica- 
tion is  a  professional  work  as  much  as  exam- 
ining titles  to  property  ;  and  the  fact  that  we 
like  the  Autocrat's  books — which  we  read  be- 
cause we  like  them,  and,  with  Oliver  Twist,  ask 
for  more — gives  us  no  right  to  require  him  to 
read  ours,  and  in  difficult  manuscript  too. 
That  we  like  an  author  places  him  under  no 
obligation  to  us,  and  gives  us  no  right  person- 
ally to  obtrude  ourselves  upon  him.  He  is 
human,  undoubtedly,  and  receives  with  plea- 
sure every  token  of"  honest  admiration.  But 
if  the  request  for  an  autograph  may  be  consid- 
(;red  such  a  token — and  of  this  many  authors 
are  in  serious  doubt — the  request  to  examine 
our  poems  and  philosophies  and  histories,  and 
give  an  opinion  upon  them,  is  not  a  tribute  of 
admiration.  Indeed,  just  what  it  is  the  Easy 
Chair  forbears  to  say. 

But  it  will  not  forbear  to  say — nay,  it  says 
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with  great  pleasure — that  this  is  the  very  work 
"vvliicli  is  done,  as  it  should  be  done,  i)rofession- 
ally,  by  its  friend  and  fellow-laborer  in  letters, 
Dr.  T.  M.  Coan,  in  New  York,  who  will  give 
the  advice  which  none  of  the  Autocrats  will 
give,  and  which  rightfully  they  can  not  be 


asked  to  give.  The  Doctor,  however,  can  not 
furuisli  any  autograpli  but  his  own.  Yet  if 
the  diligent  seeke-r  will  follow  the  advice  of 
the  Autocrat,  he  may  be  very  sure  of  his  re- 
ward. The  stamped  addressed  envelope  and 
the  card  are  the  wonder-workers. 


I. 

rpHE  evolution  of  a  believer  in  a  God  sen- 
JL  sible  to  human  need  and  in  the  life  here- 
after, from  a  metaphysician  so  purely  scientific 
as  Mr.  John  Fiske,  is  cei'tainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phases  of  Darwinism.  Of  course  it 
proves  nothing  very  conclusive,  but  for  the  mo- 
ment one  does  not  realize  this;  and  if  one's  heart 
is  not  altogether  at  rest  in  orphanage  and  non- 
entity, as  we  suppose  very  few  hearts  are,  it 
comforts,  it  encourages.  So  many  scientists 
liave  denied  so  many  things  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand  that  Science  herself  denies  notliing, 
to  begin  with,  but  seeks  only  and  ahvays  to 
know  the  truth.  The  emotions  and  desires  con- 
cerning our  origin  and  destiny  which  seem  in- 
nate are  as  fit  subjects  for  her  inquiry  as  the  ma- 
terial world;  it  was  to  the  satisfaction  of  these 
that  Mr.  Fiske  lately  addressed  himself  in  his 
little  book  on  IVie  Destiny  of  Man  as  viewed  in 
the  Light  of  his  Origin^  and  now  again  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  same  end  in  The  Idea  of 
God  as  affected  hy  Modern  Knowledge.  We  need 
not  say  what  spirit  he  has  brought  to  his  work, 
or  what  literary  grace  :  his  humane  and  high 
intent,  his  admirable  art,  are  present  in  all  he 
does;  and  we  do  not  think  they  have  ever 
been  more  sympathetic  than  in  this  essay, 
where  he  arrives  at  the  conviction  that  "the 
everlasting  source  of  phenomena  is  none  other 
than  the  infinite  Power  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness," or  that  "  however  the  words  may 
stumble  in  which  we  try  to  say  it,  God  is  in 
tlie  deepest  sense  a  moral  Being."  This  will 
not  seem  much  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  accept  God  from  authority,  and  wlio  have 
always  believed  M'hat  they  were  bid  (which  is 
no  bad  thing,  perhaps,  and  seems  to  save  time) ; 
but  it  is  a  good  deal  as  the  result  of  reasoning 
that  begins  and  ends  outside  of  all  autiiority 
excei)t  that  of  fact  scientifically  ascertained; 
and  it  is  still  more  as  an  induction  from  the 
Darwinian  theory,  which  teaches  Mr.  Fiske 
that  in  natural  selection  psychical  variations 
were  preferred  to  physical  variations,  that  in- 
fancy was  prolonged  in  the  interest  of  the  fam- 
ily and  morality,  and  that  man,  tlius  diftcren- 
tiated  from  the  other  creatures,  has  been  per- 
fected by  the  gradual  ])red()minnnce  of  the 
soul  over  the  body ;  that  the  long  ])eriod  of 
his  development  is  closing;  that  strife  and  the 
habits  bred  of  war  must  cease  as  naturally  as 
they  began,  and  that  "  a  stage  of  civilization 
will  be  reached  in  which  human  sympathy 


Itlliill. 

shall  be  all  in  all,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  shall 
reign  supreme  through  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  earth." 

Throughout  his  essay  it  is  interesting  to 
find  Mr.  Fiske  unable  to  language  his  thoughts 
of  infinity  at  supreme  moments  except  in  the 
words  of  the  old  Book  of  those  Semitic  tribes 
so  remote  from  Darwin ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  modern  light  and  knowledge  have 
no  hope  or  type  more  sublime  than  Christ  and 
His  millennium.  At  the  moment  when  we 
were  reading  the  argument  which  could  cul- 
minate in  nothing  higher  than  faith  in  these, 
there  came  to  us  another  book  which  we  tliink 
others  may  find  it  well  to  read  together  with 
Mr.  Fiske's.  It  is  not  a  new  book  in  Europe, 
but  we  believe  the  American  translation  gives 
it  for  the  first  time  to  English  readers,  and  it 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  say  that  the  great 
Russian  novelist,  incomparably  the  greatest 
writer  living  in  tliat  sort,  who  has  set  forth  in 
it  his  doctrine  of  the  right  life,  is  fully  a  be- 
liever in  Christianity;  too  fully,  perhaps,  for 
those  who  believe  it  ought  to  be  believed,  but 
not  that  it  ought  to  be  practiced.  He  sup- 
•j^oses  that  Jesus  Christ,  being  divinely  sent  to 
make  God  known  to  man,  was  serious  when 
He  preached  meekness,  submission,  poverty, 
forgiveness,  charity,  and  self-denial ;  and  that 
He  actually  meant  what  He  said  when  He  bade 
us  resist  not  evil,  eschew  courts  of  law,  forbear 
judgment,  refuse  to  make  oath,  take  one  wife 
and  cleave  to  her  till  death,  have  no  respect 
to  persons,  but  love  one  another.  The  author 
says  all  this  is  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  and 
he  does  not  relegate  the  practice  of  the  Ciiris- 
tian  life  to  some  future  period,  but  himself  at- 
tempts it  here  and  now.  This  must  of  course 
strike  Christians  who  kill,  and  litigate,  and 
divorce,  and  truckle  to  rank,  and  hate,  and 
heap  up  riches,  as  very  odd ;  but  none  of  the 
sort  who  take  Christ  in  the  ironical  way  can 
help  being  startled  by  the  attitude  of  this  lit- 
cralist,and  suftering  perhaps  some  pangs  of  dis- 
agreeable self-question.  We  can  not  help  being 
moved  by  certain  appeals  which  the  author  of 
My  Religion  makes  to  our  experience  and  our 
reason  in  behalf  of  the  life  taught  by  Him  who 
said  His  yoke  was  easy  and  His  burden  was 
light;  he  certainly  seems  to  show  that  the  yoke 
of  the  world  is  not  easy  and  its  burden  is  not 
light.  He  tells  us  that  in  this  century  thirty 
millions  of  men  liave  perished  in  war;  and  lie 
asks  us  how  many  have  given  up  their  lives  for 
Christ's  sake.  These  things  give  one  pause,  but 
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prol)abl3'  an  average  American  humorist  could 
dispose  of  his  arguments  in  a  Inilf-cohunn  fun- 
ny article.  A  graver  critic  might  point  out 
that  the  Society  of  Friends,  except  in  tlie  sin- 
gle matter  of  heaping  up  riches,  which  tliey 
liave  been  rather  fond  of,  long  lived  tlie  life 
he  commends;  and  that  it  is  no  new  thing, 
either,  in  the  practice  of  the  Moravians,  who 
were  possibly  somewhat  nearer  liis  ideal.  One 
might  readily  believe  one's  self  to  be  reading 
the  confession  of  an  early  Quaker  or  a  despised 
Herrnhuter  in  these  passages  from  the  pen  of 
one  of  the  subtlest,  the  deepest,  the  wisest,  stu- 
dents of  human  nature  in  our  time:  "  Every- 
tliing  that  once  seemed  to  me  important,  such 
as  honors,  glory,  civilization,  wealth,  the  com- 
plications and  refinements  of  existence,  luxury, 
rich  food,  fine  clothing,  etiquette,  have  become 
for  me  wrong  and  despicable.  Everything  that 
once  seemed  to  me  wrong  and  desjiicable,  such 
as  rusticity,  obscurity,  poverty,  simplicity  of 
surroundings,  of  food,  of  clothing,  of  manners, 
all  have  now  become  right  and  important  to 
me. ...  I  can  not,  as  I  once  did,  recognize  in 
myself  or  others  titles  or  ranks  or  qualities 
aside  from  the  quality  of  manhood.  I  can  not 
seek  for  fame  or  glory;  I  can  no  longer  culti- 
vate a  system  of  instruction  which  separates 
me  from  men,  ...  I  can  no  longer  pursue 
amusements  which  are  oil  to  the  fire  of  amor- 
ous sensuality,  the  reading  of  romances  and 
the  most  of  poetry,  listening  to  music,  attend- 
ance at  balls  and  theatres. ...  I  can  not  favor 
the  celibacy  of  persons  fitted  for  the  marriage 
relation. ...  I  am  obliged  to  consider  as  sacred 
and  absolute  thesole  and  uniqueunion  by  which 
man  is  once  for  all  indissolubly  bound  to  the 
first  woman  with  whom  he  has  been  united." 

But  it  is  not  Thomas  Elhvood,  or  Zeisberger, 
the  Apostle  to  the  Delawares,  who  says  these 
things  ;  it  is  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  a  Russian  no- 
bleman of  our  day,  born  rich,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  a  brave  soldier,  a  brilliant  man  of  so- 
ciety, the  greatest  creative  talent  in  fiction 
whicii  his  country,  fertile  in  such  talents,  has 
produced,  except,  perhaps,  Tourguenefi:  To 
him  the  dream  of  the  Christ-life  on  earth,  the 
heavenly  vision  which  again  and  again  has  vis- 
ited generous  souls,  comes  once  more ;  and 
in  his  hope  of  realizing  it  he  has  turned  from 
the  world  and  its  honors  and  embraced  pov- 
erty and  toil.  He  w^orks  with  his  own  hands 
among  his  peasants  in  the  fields,  and  he  cele- 
brates his  liappiness  in  this  life  as  a  final  fru- 
ition, for,  strangely  and  sadly  enough,  this 
latest  of  the  apostles  does  not  believe  in  the 
personal  or  individual  life  after  death.  At 
the  time  when  Mr.  Fiske  finds  the  liope  of  this 
in  Evolution,  Count  Tolstoi  discovers  no  prom- 
ise of  it  in  Scripture,  l)ut  regards  it  as  a  sur- 
vival from  savage  times,  wlien  death  and  sleep 
were  confounded  in  the  minds  of  men. 

II. 

This  curious  trait  of  agnosticism  in  such 
a  devout  Christian  seems  like  a  survival  it- 
self, a  projection  into  the  hopefulness  and 


ardor  of  the  early  Christianity  which  Tolstoi's 
doctrine  and  practice  recall,  of  the  vast,  pas- 
sive Asiatic  melancholy  which  seems  to  tinge 
all  Russian  character.  One  is  familiar  with 
it  in  Tourgueneff's  people,  and  it  is  a  pen- 
sive light,  if  not  a  positive  color,  on  the  won- 
derful pages  of  Tolstoi's  novels,  where  a  good 
heart  .and  aright  mind,  sensible  from  the  first 
word,  console  and  support  the  reader  against 
it.  After  one  has  lived  a  certain  number  of 
years,  and  read  a  certain  number  of  novels,  it 
is  not  the  prosperous  or  adverse  fortune  of 
the  characters  that  affects  one,  but  the  good  or 
bad  faith  of  the  novelist  in  dealing  with  them. 
Will  he  play  us  false  or  will  he  be  true  in  the 
operation  of  this  or  that  principle  involved? 
We  can  not  hold  him  to  less  account  than  this: 
he  must  be  true  to  what  life  has  taught  us  is 
the  truth,  and  after  that  he  may  let  any  fate 
betide  his  people ;  the  novel  ends  w^ell  that 
ends  faithfully. 

It  is  this  conscience,  present  in  all  that  Tol- 
stoi has  written,  wdiich  has  now  changed 
from  a  dramatic  to  a  hortatory  expression. 
The  same  good  heart  and  right  mind  are  un- 
der all  and  in  all.  Their  warmth  and  their 
light  are  not  greater  in  My  Religion  than  in 
Anna  Karenine^  that  saddest  story  of  guilty 
love,  in  which  nothing  can  save  the  sinful  wo- 
man from  herself — not  her  husband's  forgive- 
ness, her  friends'  compassion,  her  lover's  con- 
stancy, or  the  long  intervals  of  quiet  in  wdiich 
she  seems  safe  and  happy  in  her  sin.  It  is 
she  who  destroys  herself,  persistently,  step  by 
step,  in  spite  of  all  help  and  forbearance  ;  and 
yet  we  are  never  allowed  to  forget  how  good 
and  generous  she  was  wdien  we  first  met  her, 
how  good  and  generous  she  is,  fitfully  and 
more  and  more  rarely,  to  the  end.  Her  lover 
works  out  a  sort  of  redemption  through  his 
patience  and  devotion  ;  he  grows  wnser,  gen- 
tler, w^orthier,  through  it;  but  even  his  good 
destrovs  her.  As  you  read  on  vou  sav,  not, 
"  This"'is  like  life,''  but,  "  This  is  life."  It  has 
not  only  the  complexion,  the  very  hue,  of  life, 
but  its  movement,  its  advances,  its  strange 
pauses,  its  seeming  reversions  to  former  con- 
ditions, and  its  perpetual  change ;  its  apf)arent 
isolations,  its  essential  solidarity.  A  multi- 
tude of  figures  pass  l)efore  us  recognizably 
real,  never  caricatured  or  grotesqued,  or  in 
any  wise  unduly  accented,  but  simple  and  act- 
ual in  their  evil  or  their  good.  There  is 
lovely  family  life,  the  tenderness  of  father  and 
daughter,  the  rapture  of  young  wife  and  hus- 
band, the  innocence  of  girlhood,  the  beauty 
of  fidelity;  there  is  the  unrest  and  folly  of 
fashion,  the  misery  of  wealth,  and  the  wretch- 
edness of  wasted  and  mistaken  life,  the  hol- 
lowness  of  ambition,  the  cheerful  emptiness 
of  some  hearts,  the  dull  emptiness  of  others. 
It  is  a  world,  and  you  live  in  it  while  5'^ou 
read,  and  long  afterward ;  but  at  no  step 
have  you  been  betrayed,  not  because  your 
guide  has  warned  or  exhorted  you,  but  be- 
cause he  has  been  true,  and  lias  shown  you 
all  things  as  they  are. 
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III. 

At  the  close  of  some  vivid  Scenes  of  the 
Siege  of  Sehastojjol^  lately  translated  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Tolstoi,  wlio  had 
seen  -what  lie  describes,  and  bad  been  part 
of  it,  exclaims :  "  It  is  not  Kalougine,  with 
his  brilliant  courage,  liis  hravura  of  gentle- 
man, his  vanity,  the  principal  motive  of  all 
his  actions;  it  is  not  Praskoukine,  null  and 
inoffensive,  albeit  liQ  fell  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle for  the  faith,  the  throne,  and  the  coun- 
try ;  nor  Mikhailof,  so  timid  ;  nor  Pesth,  that 
child  without  conviction  and  without  moral 
principle — who  can  pass  for  traitors  or  heroes. 
No,  the  hero  of  my  tale,  that  which  I  love 
with  all  the  strength  of  iny  soul,  that  wdiich  I 
have  sought  to  reproduce  in  all  its  beauty, 
that  which  has  been  and  ever  will  be  beauti- 
ful, is  the  True." 

It  is  the  might  of  this  literary  truth,  which 
is  also  spiritual  truth,  that  has  made  the  Rus- 
sians so  great  in  fiction,  so  potent  to  move  the 
heart  and  the  conscience.  In  another  paper  of 
the  Revue^  on  "Les  ficrivains  Russes  Contem- 
porains,"  which  we  commend  to  any  one  inter- 
ested to  know  the  sources  of  the  present  uni- 
versal literary  movement,  the  writer  says  ot 
Nicolas  Gogol :  "  A  realist  in  the  best  sense  of 
tlie  term,  he  has  furnished  a  fit  instrument  for 
the  thought  and  the  art  of  our  time ;  he  has 
clearly  foreseen  its  future  use ;  he  has  discerned 
the  issue  in  Russia,  at  least,  of  that  exact  study 
of  phenomena  and  of  men  which  he  began.  If 
any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  take  this  sentence, 
one  of  the  last  that  fell  from  his  pen,  in  The 
Confession  of  an  Author :  'I  have  pursued  life 
in  its  reality,  not  in  the  dreams  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  I  have  thus  arrived  at  Him  who  is 
the  source  of  life.'  "  The  sentence  is  valuable 
to  the  reader  of  Tolstoi's  last  book,  and  is  full 
of  suggestion  for  all.  In  another  place  Gogol, 
who  began  to  write  realistically  fifty  years  ago, 
said  of  himself  and  his  public :  "  Thankless  is 
the  fate  of  the  writer  who  ventures  to  show 

what  passes  at  each  moment  under  his  eyes  

The  contemporary  judge  will  treat  his  crea- 
tions as  low  and  useless ;  he  will  be  assigned 
a  despised  rank  among  the  writers  wlio  de- 
fame humanity;  he  will  be  denied  all  soul, 

heart,  talent  The  reader  is  revolted  by  the 

meanness  of  my  heroes  He  could  have  for- 
given me  if  I  liad  shown  him  picturesque  ras- 
cals; he  can  not  forgive  me  for  showing  him 
base  ones." 

The  Russian  criticism  of  1836  w\as  in  fact  as 
immature  as  much  American  criticism  of  1880. 
It  did  not  wish  to  see  men  and  things  in  fic- 
tion as  they  really  are:  it  wished  to  see  tiiem 
as  the  romancers  had  always  made  believe  they 
were  ;  it  still  cried  for  its  Puss  in  Boots  and  its 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  and  would  have  them 
in  some  form  or  other. 

IV. 

Tlie  Russians  who  have  followed  Gogol  and 
learned  from  him,  as  now  the  whole  world 


must  learn  from  them,  have  not  heeded  those 
childish  demands,  and  they  form  a  group 
from  which  one  can  hardly  turn  to  other  lit- 
eratures without  feeling  that  he  enters  an  at- 
mosphere of  feigning,  of  insincere  perform- 
ance and  ignobler  ideals.  The  Frencli,  witli 
their  convention  of  indecency,  the  English, 
with  their  convention  of  propriety,  alike  dwin- 
dle— all  except  that  colossal  George  Eliot  wo- 
man—  before  these  humane,  simple  masters, 
who  have  no  convention,  but  wish  merely  to 
be  true. 

It  is  a  long  step  to  descend  from  them  to 
American  fiction;  one  holds  one's  breath  and 
looks  anxiously  to  see  if  there  is  really  any  foot- 
ing down  there  ;  but  again  we  can  console  our- 
selves with  the  fact  that  what  our  writers  are 
doing  is  mostly  in  the  right  direction.  The 
author  of  Margaret  Kent  has  gone  rather  far  in 
it,  though  she  (the  pseudonym  of  Henry  Hayes 
does  not  hide  the  fiuctuation  of  feminine  dra- 
peries) seems  to  have  been  frightened  back 
at  times.  This  story,  very  clever  in  spite  of 
its  defects,  is  tiie  story  of  a  beautiful  and  un- 
wise young  grass-widow  who  lives  in  New 
York  by  her  j^en,  while  her  husband  lives  in 
Rio  Janeiro  no  one  knows  how.  They  are 
Southern  people,  who  were  married  too  young, 
and  the  wife  has  everything  to  regret  in  her 
marriage  except  the  little  girl  whom  it  has 
left  her — a  child  truthfully  and  winningly 
portrayed,  and  one  of  the  successes  of  the 
book.  Margaret  Kent  has  more  men  to  her 
friends  than  women;  there  is  no  harm  in  her, 
but  a  great  deal  of  wandering,  selfish  good  in- 
tention. One  of  the  men,  not  knowing  her 
husband's  survival,  wishes  to  marry  her,  and 
she  palters  for  a  moment  with  the  notion  of  a 
divorce.  The  husband  suddenly  comes  back, 
recalled  by  a  childish  appeal  from  the  little 
daughter,  who  has  been  always  longing  and 
grieving  for  the  father  she  has  not  seen — her 
part  in  this  is  very  touching — and  begins  to 
waste  his  wife's  earnings  as  he  had  already 
wasted  her  fortune.  A  mortal  peril  wliich  he 
falls  into  recalls  lier  from  her  scorn  of  him; 
she  tries  to  love  him,  and  succeeds  in  being 
good  to  him.  When  he  gets  well  he  goes 
South,  and  dies  opportunely  of  yellow  fever. 
The  lover  gets  back  from  Europe  (whither  the 
lovers  of  ladies  unprepared  to  marry  have  gone 
a  great  deal  in  novels),  and  after  the  rescue  of 
the  little  Gladys  by  his  science  from  diphtheria, 
Margaret  and  he  are  married. 

The  temper  of  the  book  is  romantic,  but 
many  of  its  plutees  are  naturalistically  stud- 
ied;'* the  women  figures  are  very  well  clone; 
the  men  figures  are  such  men  as  Avomen 
draw,  except  always  the  handsome,  boyish 
scamp-husband  :  he  is  a  triumph.  The  lover 
is  a  doctor,  of  the  masterful  species  preva- 
lent in  novels  ever  since  Charles  Reade  in- 
vented it.  lie  is  not  new,  and  neither,  quite, 
is  Mrs.  Kent's  dragon,  the  old  artist  whom 
she  lives  with,  and  who  supplies  with  her 
brush  the  gaps  that  Mrs.  Kent's  pen  leaves 
in  their  common  gains;  but  we  are  compen- 
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sated  for  lier  conventionality  ])y  tlie  fresh- 
ness of  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Townsend,  the 
society  newspaper  correspondent ;  and  again 
we  say  the  book,  as  a  wliole,  is  very  clever; 
and  if  it  is  not  safe  to  let  ladies  believe  tliat 
unloved  husbands  will  die  about  the  time  that 
self-banished  lovers  wish  to  come  home  from 
Europe,  still  there  is  a  moral  sense  in  the 
story  very  uncommon  in  wtnnen's  novels.  We 
have  some  suspicion  that  if  the  burden  of  tra- 
dition had  not  been  upon  the  autlior — if  she 
liad  not  been  enslaved  to  the  theatre-goer's 
ideal  tliat  a  story  should  "end  up"  well — so 
skillful  an  artist,  so  fine  a  student  of  woman 
nature,  if  not  human  nature,  as  shc'shows  her- 
self to  be,  might  have  given  us  a  conclusion 
more  in  keeping  with  what  she  must  know  of 
life. 

V. 

We  admit  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
with  a  novel-reading  public  like  ours,  well- 
meaning,  sympathetic,  appreciative,  but  super- 
abounding  in  a  fibreless  soft-heartedness  that 
can  not  bear  to  have  pretty  women  disappoint- 
ed in  fiction  ;  yet  from  a  writer  like  the  author 
of  Margaret  Kent  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
entire  fidelity.  Till  we  have  that  from  our 
clever  writers  we  shall  have  clever  writers  and 
nothing  more,  and  we  must  turn  elsewhere  for 
examples  of  wl;at  fiction  may  be  at  its  best. 

One  would  not  perliaps  look  first  to  find 
them  in  Spain,  but  we  have  just  been  reading 
a  Spanish  novel  which  is  very  nearly  one.  Of 
course  it  is  a  realistic  novel ;  it  is  even  by 
an  author  who  lias  written  essays  upon  real- 
ism, and  who  feels  obliged,  poor  fellow,  in 
choosing  a  theme  which  deals  with  the  inside 
rather  than  the  outside  of  life,  to  protest  that 
the  truth  exists  within  us  as  well  as  without, 
and  is  not  confined  to  the  market-houses,  the 
dram-shops,  the  street  corners,  or  the  vulgar 
facts  of  existence.  Don  Armando  Palacio 
Valdes  believes  that  his  Marta  y  Maria  is  a 
realistic  novel,  although  it  is  not  founded 
upon  current  and  common  events,  and  that 
the  beautiful  and  the  noble  also  lie  within  the 
realm  of  reality.  We  should  ourselves  go  a 
little  farther,  and  say  that  they  are  to  be  found 
nowhere  else;  but  we  have  not  at  present  to 
do  with  our  opinions,  or  even  the  prologue  to 
Senor  Valdes's  novel,  though  we  should  be 
glad  to  reproduce  that  in  full,  it  is  so  good. 
We  must  speak,  however,  of  the  admirable  lit- 
tle illustrations  of  his  book,  so  full  of  charac- 
ter and  spirit  and  movement.  They  are  bad- 
ly printed,  and  the  cover  of  the  book,  stamp- 
ed in  black  and  silver,  is  as  ugly  as  a  "  burial 
casket,"  but  our  censure  must  almost  wholly 
.end  with  the  mechanical  execution  of  the 
book.  The  literature  is  delightful :  full  of 
charming  humor,  tender  ])athos,  the  liveliest 
sympathy  with  nature,  the  keenest  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  a  style  whose  charm 
makes  itself  felt  through  the  shadows  of  a 
strange  speech.  It  is  the  story  of  two  sisters, 
daughters  of  the  chief  family  in  a  Spanish 
sea-port  city:  Maria,  who  passes  from  the 


romance  of  literature  to  the  romance  of  reli- 
gion, and  abandons  home,  father,  and  lover  to 
become  the  spouse  of  heaven,  and  Marta,  W'ho 
remains  to  console  all  these  for  her  loss.  We 
do  not  remember  a  character  more  finely 
studied  than  that  of  Maria,  who  is  followed, 
not  satirically  or  ironically,  through  all  the 
involutions  of  a  conscious,  artificial  person- 
ality, but  with  masterly  divination,  and  is 
shown  as  essentially  cold-hearted  and  selfish 
in  her  religious  abnegation,  and  as  sensuous 
in  her  spiritual  ecstasies  as  she  was  in  her 
abandon  to  the  romances  on  which  she  first 
fed  her  egoistic  fancy.  But  Marta — Marta  is 
delicious!  We  see  her  first  as  an  awkward 
girl  of  thirteen  at  her  mother's  tertulia,  help- 
lessly laughing  at  some  couples  who  give  a 
few  supererogatory  hops  in  the  dance  after  the 
music  suddenly  stops;  and  the  note  of  friendly 
simplicity,  of  joyous,  frank,  sweet  naturalness, 
struck  in  the  beginning,  is  felt  in  her  character 
throughout.  Nothing  could  be  lovelier  than 
the  portrayal  of  this  girl's  affection  for  her 
father  and  mother,  and  of  the  tenderness  that 
insensibly  grows  up  between  her  and  her  sis- 
ter's lover,  left  step  by  step  in  the  lurch  by  the 
intending  bride  of  heaven.  One  of  the  uses 
of  realism  is  to  make  us  know  people ;  to 
make  us  understand  that  the  Spaniards,  for 
example,  are  not  the  remote  cloak-and-sword 
gentry  of  opera  which  romance  has  painted 
them,  abounding  in  guitars,  poniards,  billets, 
autos-da-fe^  and  confessionals,  but  are  as  "  like 
folks"  as  we  are.  It  seems  that  there  is  much 
of  that  freedom  among  young  people  with  them 
which  makes  youth  a  heavenly  holiday  in  these 
favored  States.  Maria's  lover  has  "  the  run 
of  the  house,"  in  this  Spanish  town,  quite  as 
he  would  have  in  Chicago  or  Portland,  and 
he  follows  Marta  about  in  the  frequent  inter- 
vals of  Maria's  neglect;  he  makes  her  give 
him  lunch  in  the  kitchen  when  he  is  hungry, 
this  very  human  young  Marquis  de  Penalta ; 
he  helps  her  to  make  a  pie,  tlie  young  lady 
having  a  passion  for  all  domestic  employments, 
and  to  put  away  the  clean  clothes.  Her  father, 
Don  Mariano  Elorza,  has  a  passion  for  the 
smell  of  freshly  ironed  linen,  much  as  any  well- 
domesticated  American  citizen  might  have, 
and  loves  to  go  and  put  his  nose  in  the  clos- 
ets where  it  hangs.  His  wife  has  been  a 
tedious,  complaining  invalid  all  her  married 
life,  but  he  is  heart-broken  when  she  dies; 
and  it  is  at  this  moment  that  Maria — who  has 
compromised  him  in  the  Carlist  movement 
because  that  is  the  party  of  the  Church,  and 
has  tried  in  the  same  cause  to  make  her  lover 
turn  traitor  to  the  government  which  he  has 
sworn  as  citizen  and  soldier  to  defend — comes 
ecstatic  from  the  death-scene  to  ask  his  permis- 
sion to  complete  her  vocation  in  the  convent. 
He  gives  it  with  a  sort  of  disdain  for  her  piti- 
less and  senseless  egotism.  The  story  closes 
with  tlie  happy  love  of  Marta  and  Picardo, 
clasped  to  the  old  man's  breast  and  mingling 
their  tears  with  his;  and  the  author  cries, 
"O  eternal  God,  who  dwellest  in  the  hearts 
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of  the  good,  can  it  l)e  that  these  tears  are  less 
gi'ateful  to  Thee  than  tlie  mystical  colloquies 
of  the  Convent  of  St.  Bernard  ?" 

A  sketch  of  the  story  gives  no  idea  of  its 
situations,  or,  what  is  more  difficult  and  im- 
lX)rtant,  the  atmosphere  of  reality  in  which 
it  moves.  The  whole  social  life  of  the  quiet 
town  is  skillfully  suggested,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  figures  pass  before  us,  all  graphic- 
ally drawn,  none  touched  with  weakness  or 
exaofgeration.    It  is  a  book  with  a  sole  blem- 

DO 

ish — a  few  pages  in  which  the  author  thinks  it 
necessary  to  paint  the  grovvth  of  little  Marta's 
passion  in  too  vivid  colors.  There  is  no  great 
harm ;  but  it  is  a  lapse  of  taste  and  of  art  that 
libels  a  lovely  character,  and  seems  a  sacrifice 
to  the  ugly  French  fetich  which  has  possessed 
itself  of  tiie  good  name  of  Realism  to  befoul  it. 

VI. 

We  must  not  close  the  door  of  the  Study  this 
month  without  speaking  of  some  other  books 
that  have  been  giving  us  pleasure.  Cliief  of 
these  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson's  admirable 
Larger  History  of  the  United  States,  w]\\q\\  has 
jione  far  to  make  us  believe  with  him  that  our 
national  story  is  "  more  important,  more  varied, 
more  picturesque,  and  more  absorbingly  inter- 
esting than  any  historic  subject  offered  by  the 
world  beside."  He  has  at  least  made  a  thor- 
oughly delightful  book  about  it,  and  has  ap- 
proached it  with  a  fresh  sense,  and  treated  it 
with  a  charming  ease  and  familiarity  which  it 
seems  impertinent  to  say  is  never  trivial,  and 
which  knows  how  to  rise  at  the  right  moments 
into  all  the  necessary  dignity  and  force.  We 
can  promise  the  reader  that  in  Mr.  Higginson's 
handling  he  will  not  find  the  "  commonplace" 
story  of  tliese  States  less  fascinating  than,  for 
example,  the  romantic  Story  of  the  Fourtli  Cru- 
sade, though  Mr.  Edwin  Pears  has  told  that 
again  extremely  well.  He  raises  the  regret, 
the  pang,  without  which  one  can  not  read  of 
that  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  French 
and  Venetians.  That  calamity  wrecked  an 
ancient  civilization,  retarded  learning,  dark- 
ened Christianity,  and  opened  to  the  Turk  the 
garden  lands  which  his  presence  has  blighted 
for  four  centuries;  and  the  new  historian  of 
the  event  shakes  us  anew  with  the  doubt 


wdiether  the  course  of  events  is  always,  even 
finally,  the  accomplishment  of  good,  and 
whether  the  effect  of  this  or  that  great  crime 
or  error  is  not  lastingly  bad. 

To  those  who  tliink  tiiat  the  career  of  Bo- 
naparte was  such  a  crime  or  error,  A  Short 
History  of  Napoledrh  the  First,  by  Professor 
John  RolDcrt  Seeley,  will  bring  greater  con- 
viction, perhaps,  than  to  Mr.  John  C.  Rojk'S, 
say,  whose  Napoleon  we  commended  Inst 
month.  Professor  Seeley  rapidly  narrates  the 
facts  of  Napoleon's  life,  and  then  in  a  second 
part  makes  a  study  of  his  character  and  place 
in  history.  Briefly,  he  finds  that  if  there  had 
not  been  Napoleon,  there  would  have  been 
somebody  else  to  do  his  work,  and  that  almost 
any  soldier  of  great  ability  could  have  done  it 
better.  He  leaves  very  little  of  Napoleon,  who 
looms  up  again  as  soon  as  Professor  Seeley  has 
done  witli  him. 

We  have  two  excellent  books  wliicli  we 
still  wish  to  speak  of,  if  the  reader  has  a  mo- 
ment left :  Japanese  Homes  and  their  Surround- 
ings, by  Edward  S.  Morse,  and  Chosbn,  the 
Land  of  the  Morning  Calm,  a  sketch  of  Korea, 
by  Percival  Lowell.  Mr.  Morse's  book  is  a 
store  of  facts  concerning  Japanese  houses, 
great  and  simple,  in  city  and  country,  which 
seems  to  comprise  all  that  is  knowable  on  the 
subject;  and  the  driest  details»are  so  admira- 
bly treated  that  we  can  not  forgive  him  for 
leaving  these  houses  uninhabited;  he  should 
have  filled  them  with  the  life  of  the  people  he 
knows  so  well,  and  no  other  could  have  de- 
scribed so  interestingly.  He  still  owes  this  to 
the  public.  In  the  mean  time  his  volume  is  a 
treasure  of  architectural  facts,  and  could  not 
be  too  highly  valued.  Mr.  Lowell,  with  some 
posturing  which  w^e  could  wish  al)sent,  has 
made  a  book  of  unique  freshness  and  interest. 
Korea  was  about  the  only  untravelled  land  ; 
now  he  has  been  there  and  surprised  its  whole 
secret,  which  he  tells  again:  its  strange,  mel- 
ancholy, womanless  civilization,  its  null  com- 
merce, its  arrested  art,  its  passive  religion,  the 
entire  circle  of  its  negations.  The  book  is 
wonderfully  full  of  novel  material,  well  philos- 
ophized, and  has  a  value  which  now  can  not 
belong  to  any  future  book  of  travel  till  we 
begin  to  explore  the  moon. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  16tli  of  Feb- 
ruary.— Senator  Hoar's  Presidential  Suc- 
cession Bill  i)asscd  the  House  January  15,  by 
a  vote  of  18;>  to  77,  and  was  approved  by  the 
President  January  19. 

The  Senate  devoted  an  entire  day,  January 
2G,  to  eulogies  u))on  Vice-President  Hendricks. 

The  House,  Febrnary  1,  passed  the  bill  in- 
creasing the  p(Mi8ions  of  widows  aiul  deiiendent 


survivors  of  Union  soldiers  from  eight  to  twelve 
dollars  a  month. 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  South  Dakota 
as  a,  State  passed  the  Senate  Febrnary  5. 

The  Dinglcy  Shi})ping  Bill,  providing  fin*  the 
removal  of  certain  fees,  charges,  and  burdens 
on  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  inland  ami 
coastwise  trade,  ]>asscd  tlie  House  February  4. 

Three  United  States  Senators  were  re-elect- 
ed January  19:  from  Maryland,  A.  P.  Gorman  ; 
ISlississippi,  E.  C.  Walthall  and  J.  F.  George. 
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The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  vras  re- 
duced during  January  $8,672,553  81. 

The  Queen  opened  Parliament  in  person  Jan- 
uary 21.  On  January  26  Mr.  CoUings  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  address,  expressing  re- 
gret that  her  Majesty's  speech  contemplated 
no  measures  for  the  relief  of  suffering  in  Ire- 
land in  consequence  of  the  depression  in  trade 
and  agriculture,  particularly  through  facili- 
ties to  farm  laborers  for  obtaining  allotments 
of  small  holdings  on  equitable  terms  (derisive- 
ly characterizecl  as  a  "three  acres  and  a  cow" 
measure).  Mr.  Gladstone  strongly  supported 
and  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  opposed  the 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  329 
to  250,  the  ayes  including  73  Parnellites  as  well 
as  Messrs.  Gladstone,  Chamberlain,  Dilke,  Tre- 
velyan,  Laboucliere,  and  Bradlaugh.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  Salisbury  Ministry  resigned, 
and  a  new  cabinet  was  announced  February  3, 
as  follows:  William  E.  Gladstone,  Prime  Min- 
ister and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  Sir  Far- 
rer  Herscliell,  Lord  High  Chancellor;  Earl 
Spencer,  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  H.  C. 
E.  Childers,  Home  Secretary;  Earl  Rosebery, 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Earl  Granville, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies;  Earl  of  Kimberley, 
Secretary  for  India  ;  H.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Secretary  for  War;  Sir  William  Vernon-Har- 
court.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Marquis 
of  Ripon,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ;  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Secretary 
for  Scotland;  A.  J.  Mundella,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  ;  Mr.  John  Morley,  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland. 

The  "starving  mechanics"  of  London  Leld  a 
mass-meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square  February  8. 
The  red  Hag  aa  as  waved,  and  a  resolution  was 
read  denouncing  the  existing  order  of  things, 
and  summoning  Parliament  to  immediately  re- 
lieve the  distress  of  British  workmen.  A  riot 
followed,  and  the  police  charged  the  mob,  but 
were  powerless  to  overcome  them.  The  im- 
mense crowd  spread  through  the  adjacent 
streets,  stoning  club-houses  and  dwellings, 
sacking  saloons,  and  smashing  windows.  Sev- 
eral thousand  pounds'  worth  of  jewelry,  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  were  looted.  The  mob  dispersed  dur- 
ing the  evening  of  its  own  accord,  the  police, 
however,  breaking  up  some  of  its  remnants. 

Emperor  William,  in  opening  the  Prussian 
Diet,  January  14,  said  :  "  I  am  grateful  for  the 
love  and  fidelity  of  my  peo])le,  and  for  the  l)e- 
nevolent  sym])athy  which  has  been  extended 
to  me  from  foreign  countries.  Our  foreign  re- 
lations are  friendly,  and  support  fully  our  be- 
lief that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  sure  to  con- 
tinue." 

Prince  Bismarck,  in  the  debate  in  the  Prus- 
sian Landtag,  January  27,  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  Poles  from  Germany,  made  a  long  speech. 
He  said  the  j)rimary  cause  of  the  government's 
action  was  the  disloyalty  of  the  Poles  to  the 
Prussian  crown.  ThejMvere  constantly  engaged 
in  intrigues  against  the  government,  and  had 


made  themselves  a  steady  annoyance  to  Prus- 
sia. By  acting  as  accomplices  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  German  Parliament  they  effected 
a  majority  against  the  government,  and  the 
crown  could  do  nothing  less  than  either  deny 
the  demands  of  such  a  majority,  or  else  destroy 
the  evil  element  w^hich  made  the  majority  pos- 
sible. 

President  Gr^vy  has  signed  a  decree  grant- 
ing amnesty  to  persons  convicted  of  political 
offenses  since  1870. — The  President,  in  his  Mes- 
sage to  the  Chambers,  January  14,  said,  "Are- 
public  is  the  form  of  government  necessary  for 
France,  in  view  of  the  importance  and  divisions 
of  its  opponents." — M.  Le  Royer  was  re-elected 
President  of  the  French  Senate  by  a  majority 
of  24. 

DISASTERS. 

January  13. — Thirteen  men  killed  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  fire-damp  in  a  coal  mine  at  Almj^, 
Wyoming. 

January  21. — Explosion  at  the  Orrel  Coal 
C  o  m  p  an  y 's  m  i  n  es,  Ne  b  u  rg,  Wes  t  V  i  rg  i  n  i  a,  k  i  1 1- 
ing  thirty-nine  men. 

February  15. — Eighteen  persons  drowned 
from  the  British  steamer  Douglass,  wrecked  at 
Swatow. 

OBITUARY. 

January  16. — In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
Rev.  Henry  N.Hudson,  Shakespearean  scholar, 
aged  seventy-two  years. 

January  17. — In  France,  Paul  Jacques  Aim6 
Baudrj^,  artist,  aged  fifty-seven  years. — In  It- 
aly, Amilcare  Pouchielli,  composer,  in  his  fifty- 
second  year. 

January  26. — In  Clinton  County,  Missouri, 
Hon.  David  R.  Atchison,  ex-United  States  Sen- 
ator, and  for  one  day  President  of  the  United 
States,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 

January  30. — In  Paris,  France,  Armand  Bas- 
chet,  author,  aged  tifty-seven  years. 

January  31. — In  Washington,  D.  C,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Francis  Bayard,  wife  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Fehruary  2. — In  Washington,  D.  C,  General 
David  Hunter,  U.S.A.,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 
— In  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  John  D.  Pliil- 
brick,  LL.D.,  public  educator,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year. 

February  5. — In  Philadelphia,  George  T.  Lan- 
igan,  journalist,  aged  forty-eight  years. 

February  7. — In  New  York  city,  Dr.  Alfred 
C.  Post,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

February  8. — In  Rome,  Italy,  Prince  Alexan- 
der Torlonia,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 

Fehruary  9. — At  Governor's  Island,  New  York 
Harbor,  General  Win  field  Scott  Han  cock, U.S.  A., 
aged  sixty-two  years. — At  Seattle,Washington 
Territory,  John  G.  Thompson,  ex-Scrgeant-at- 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  aged 
fifty-three  years. 

February  10. — In  New  York  city,  Henry  J. 
Scudd(ir,  lawyer,  in  his  sixty-first  year. 

February  12. — In  Utica,  New  York,  Hon.  Ho- 
ratio Seymour,  ex-Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 


Drniiifr. 


THE  Drawer  referred  some  time  ago  to  the 
young  man  avLo  is  one  day  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  desirability  of  his 
fitting  himself  for  this  position.  But  ou  re- 
flection the  subject  assumes  a  graver  aspect. 
What  the  young  man  ought  to  be  thinking  of 
is  his  ability  to  become  an  ex-President.  Any- 
body can  be  President  who  gets  votes  enough: 
t'he  abilitj^  to  get  the  votes  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  qualilications  to  fill  the  office.  And 
when  a  man  is  in,  thanks  to  the  excellence  of 
our  machinerj^,  he  can  not  do  much  injury  in 
four  years,  except  to  himself  and  his  party. 
Moderate  ability  will  carry  him  through  re- 
spectably. But  it  requires  a  great  man  to  be 
a  successful  ex-President.  The  office  of  Presi- 
dent is  a  very  exalted  one.  And  when  the  man 
lays  it  down  and  retires  and  stands  alone,  and 
people  compare  him  with  the  position  he  has 
just  left,  he  must  have  very  large  proportions 
to  stand  the  comparison.  This  aspect  of  the 
case  has  not  been  enougli  considered.  Men 
are  very  anxious  to  get  the  office,  and  their 
friends  push  them  for  it,  without  thinking  of 
the  figure  the  successful  man  may  make  when 
his  term  is  over.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  con- 
trast ho  may  appear  much  more  insignificant 
than  if  he  had  remained  in  private  life.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  lately  about  giv- 
ing the  ex-Presidents  a  pension  in  order  to 
place  them  in  a  position  of  dignity,  and  enable 
them  to  maintain  something  of  the  state  the 
people  have  been  accustomed  to  see  them  in. 
It  has  been  often  remarlied  that  a  king  out 
of  business  becomes  an  object  of  compassion, 
even  if  he  has  invested  money  in  foreign  funds. 
Nothing  but  the  i)ossession  of  great  qualities 
can  save  him  from  contempt.  It  is  so  with  an 
ex-President.  The  i>ractical  suggestion  to  be 
made,  therefore,  is  that  the  young  man  to  whom 
Ave  have  alluded  should  fit  himself  to  be  an  ex- 
President.  If  he  can  not  attain  the  character 
and  the  qualities  needed  for  that,  he  may  be 
sure  that  the  office  of  President  will  be  but  a 
hollow  satisfaction. 


It  is  getting  to  be  very  embarrassing,  this 
civilization,  especially  to  women.  We  are  ac- 
cumulating so  much,  our  establishments  are 
becoming  so  complicated,  that  daily  life  is  an 
effort.  There  are  too  many  "things."  Our 
houses  are  getting  to  be  museums.  A  house 
now  is  a  lilnary,  an  art  gallery,  a  bric-il-brac 
shop,  a  furniture  warehouse,  a  crockery  store, 
combined.  It  is  a  great  establishment  run  for 
the  benefit  of  servants,  plumbers,  furnace-ujen, 
grocers,  tinkers.  Kcgarded  in  one  light,  it  is  a 
very  interesting  place,  and  in  another,  it  is  an 
eleemosynary  institution.  We  are  accustom- 
ed to  consider  it  a  mark  of  high  civilization; 
that  is  to  say,  the  more  complicated  and  over- 
loaded we  make  our  domestic  lives,  the  more 
civilized  we  regard  ourselves.    Now  perhaps 


we  are  on  the  wrong  track  altogether.  Per- 
liaps  the  way  to  high  civilization  is  toward 
simplicity  and  disentanglement,  so  that  the 
human  being  will  be  less  a  slave  to  his  sur- 
roundings and  impedimenta,  and  have  more 
leisure  for  his  own  cultivation  and  enjoyment. 
Perhaps  life  on  much  simpler  terms  than  we 
now  carry  it  on  with  would  be  on  a  really 
higher  plane.  We  have  been  looking  at  some 
pictures  of  Japanese  dwellings,  interiors.  How 
simple  they  are!  how  little  furniture  or  adorn- 
ment! how  few  "things"  to  care  for  and  be  anx- 
ious about!  Now  the  Japanese  are  a  ver^'^  an- 
cient people.  Thej^are  people  of  high  breeding, 
polish,  refinement.  They  are  in  some  respects 
like  the  Chinese,  who  have  passed  through 
ages  and  cycles  of  experience,  worn  out  about 
all  the  philosophies  and  religions  then  on, 
and  come  out  on  the  other  side  of  everything. 
They  have  learned  to  take  things  rather  eas- 
ily, not  to  fret,  and  to  get  on  Avithout  a  great 
many  encumbrances  that  we  still  wearily  carry 
along.  When  we  look  at  the  Japanese  houses 
and  at  their  comparatively  simple  life,  are  we 
warranted  in  saying  that  they  are  behind  us  in 
civilization  ?  May  it  not  be  true  that  they 
have  lived  through  all  our  experience,  and  come 
down  to  an  easy  modufi  vivendi?  They  may 
have  had  their  bric-a-brac  period,  their  over- 
loaded-establishment  age,  their  various  measles 
stages  of  civilization, before  they  reached  a  con- 
dition in  which  life  is  a  comparative!}^  simple 
affair.  This  thought  must  strike  any  one  who 
sees  the  present  Japanese  craze  in  this  coun- 
try. For,  instead  of  adoxiting  the  Japanese 
simplicity  in  our  dwellings,  Ave  are  adding  the 
Japanese  eccentricities  to  our  other  accumula- 
tions of  odds  and  ends  from  all  creation,  and 
increasing  the  incongruity  and  the  com})lica- 
tion  of  our  daily  life.  What  a  helpless  being 
is  the  housewife  in  the  midst  of  her  treasures! 
The  Drawer  has  had  occasion  to  speak  lately 
of  the  recent  enthusiasm  in  this  country  for 
the  "  cultivation  of  the  mind."  It  has  become 
almost  a  fashion.  Clubs  are  formed  for  this 
express  purpose.  But  what  chance  is  there 
for  it  in  the  increasing  anxieties  of  our  more 
and  more  involved  and  overloaded  domestic 
life  ?  Suppose  we  have  clubs — Japanese  clubs 
they  might  be  called — for  the  simplification  of 
our  dwellings  and  f<n'  getting  rid  of  much  of 
our  cjubarrassing  menage! 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  in  his  campaign  against 
Lincoln,  spoke  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  Old 
Pube  was  an  attentive  listener.  Afterward  he 
Avas  asked  Avhat  he  thought  of  the  speech. 

"Dat  was  heaby  doctrine,"  said  he — "  de 
heabiest  kind  ob  doctrine.  But  dar  was  lots 
ob  ign'ant  folks  dar,  Mr.  Hall,  dat  didn't  un- 
derstand dat  doctrine — not  a  bit  ob  it.  Dey 
didn't  understand  it,  Mr.  Hall,  no  niore'n  yoii 
did." 
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PLANTATION  CHARCOALS. 

TUE  TRANCE. 

John  Giis  was  emotional  and  religious,  A 
prayer-meeting  stimulated  Lis  spiritual  nature 
beyond  bodily  endurance.  One  of  these  happy 
seasons  was  generally  followed  by  a  trance,  in 
which  state  John  Gus  had  visions  of  heaven 
and  hell,  for  he  visited  either  place  with  equal 
facilit5^  His  reply  to  my  greeting  one  morn- 
ing was  rather  startling,  and  his  haggard 
appearance  was  quite  confirmatory  of  his 
words. 

"I  ain't  feelin'  so  Avell  dis  mornin',  thank'ee, 
doctor.  I  went  to  hell  las'  night.  Yassir,  I 
Avas  dere,  slio." 

"What  did  you  see  there?  Meet  any  of 
your  acquaintance?" 

"  Yas  indeed,  sir.  Seed  three  or  fo'  overseers 
I  knowed,  an'  old  Sauk  was  dere  a-ploughin'." 
Old  Sauk  was  a  mule  noted  for  his  indomi- 
table will  and  nimbleness  of  heels. 

"And  what  was  it  like  down  there,  John 
Gus?" 

"Well,  doctor,  dis  de  way  it  Avas.  'Feared 
like  dere  was  a  great  Mg  jimmyjohn,  an'  you 
hatter  ride  down  along  lane,  which  is  de  ueck 
o'  de  jimm^'john,  an'  you  ride  a  hoss  Avhat  seem 
like  it  gwiue  stumble,  an'  yet  it  don't — ^jes 
oneasy  like,  you  know.  When  you  git  ter  de 
en'  de  lane,  you  go  plum  over  dat  hoss  head, 
an'  you  drap  down  de  bottom  o'  dat  jimmy- 
john, which  is  red-hot.  An'  dere's  a  man  an' 
a  great  big  dog  name  Ranger,  an'  he  set  Ranger 
on  you,  an'  you  canH  git  out'u  de  way.  An' 
dere  was  red-hot  cotton  fiel's,  an'  red-hot  men 
a-plonghm'  red-hot  mules.  An'  you  plough 
an'  you  plough  clean  till  Sa'day  night,  an'  you 
don'  res'  Sunday  nuther,  'case  all  dem  ashes  got 
ter  be  tooken  out'n  de  way,  an'  Monday  you 
got  ter  begin  dat  red-hot  ploughin'  agin.  An' 
you  look  up  an'  git  a  glimp  o'  hebben  thoo  de 
ueck  o'  de  jimmyjohn,  an'  you  see  dem  angels 
a-flyin'frnm  cherr^'^-beam  to  cherry-beam, hold- 
in'  little  white  books  in  dey  ban's,  an'  settin' 
on  de  cherry-beam  jes  Avhar  you  can  see  'em, 
sinjiin'  out'n  de  little  white  books.  An'  dere 
dey  is,  aggervatin'  yo'  soul,  an'  you  never  kin 
git  out  no  mo'  ever  an'  ever.  O  Lord,  be  mer- 
ciful onto  me !" 

A  groan  of  agony  forbade  any  levity,  even 
though  John  Gus  converted  the  blissful  cheru- 
bim into  clicmj-heams. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  the  men  from  the  plan- 
tation came  to  see  "  missy"  on  business.  When 
tliis  liad  been  attended  to,  he  lingered  as  if  he 
had  something  more  on  his  mind. 

"Well,  Sam,  anything  else ?" 

Sam  shuffled  (h^precatingly  from  one  foot  to 
the  other.  "  You  see,  missy,  I  don't  never  like 
to  make  complaints,  but  there  is  some  gwines 
on  I  know  you  wouldn'  like." 

"Well,  what?" 

"  Bad  langidge,  missv,  while  wo  all's  wash  in' 
up." 


"  Washing  up  what  ?" 

"Jes  washin'  up,  you  know,  missy — ivashin^ 
np  de  Laivd." 

"Missy"  could  not  help  an  exclamation  and 
a  laugh.  She  is  not  often  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand these  her  intiuuite  friends,  but  this  time 
she  had  to  acknowledge  that  she  Avas  taken 
by  surprise. 

Sam  Avas  quite  embarrassed,  and  said,  apolo- 
getically, "  You  know  I  always  was  thick- 
tongued,  missy." 

His  landlady  indulged  in  no  further  levity. 
"You  are  perfectly  right,  Sam.  It  is  against 
the  law  for  any  religious  assembly  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  their  worship,  and  I  can  allow  no 
such  conduct  on  the  place." 

Armed  with  "  missy's"  authority,  Sam  went 
back  to  the  plantation  to  rebuke  sinners  more 
faithfully  than  ever. 

I  must  now  introduce  Aunt  Clary  Brown. 
She  comes  up  from  the  plantation  occasionally 

to  remind  M  that  she  once  had  the  honor 

to  be  her  nurse,  one  of  the  renowned  twenty. 
These  women  Avho  belonged  to  "  old  marse's 
time"  bestoAV  upon  their  present  landlady  the 
remarkable  title  of  "Babe."  This  is  done  in 
the  spirit  of  devoted  loyalty,  and  the  distinc- 
tion is  borne  with  simple  dignity  as  an  evi- 
dence of  affection.  Dressed  gorgeously  in  a 
yellow  spotted  calico,  with  a  hat  of  remark- 
able style  set  on  top  of  her  "  head-hankercher," 
Aunt  Clary  Avends  her  Avay  from  the  kitchen, 
through  the  dining-room,  and  across  the  Avide 
hall  into  her  lady's  apartment.  She  treads 
rather  gingerly  upon  the  soft  carpet,  and  re- 
traces her  steps  to  the  mat  at  the  door  to  make 
sure  that  the  sand  has  been  rubbed  from  her 

ample  shoes.    M  meets  her  with  extended 

hand. 

"  How  y^ou  do,  Babe  ?  I  'clare  you  looks 
right  peart."  Her  fat  cheeks  seem  to  fold 
back  to  make  Avay  for  Avide-spreadiug  smiles. 

M  assures  her  of  her  good  health,  etc., 

and  then  begins  to  return  Aunt  Clary's  com- 
plimentary interest.  How  is  her  cotton  turn- 
ing out?  Avhat  is  the  state  of  supplies?  and  how 
is  the  mare  ?  Aunt  Clar^^  is  A  ery  proud  of  her 
mar',  as  she  calls  that  meek-looking  creature 
upon  which  depends  her  year's  ploughing. 

All  questions  having  been  answered.  Aunt 
Clary  Avobbles  about  uneasil^^,  not  knowing 
how  to  end  th6  interview  gracefnlly. 

M  puts  a  period  to  it  by  handing  her  a 

silver  dollar.  "Here,  Aunt  Clary,  take  this 
dollar  and  buy  yourself  a.  present." 

Aunt  Clary's  illuminated  countenance  breaks 
into  a  succession  of  smiles,  but  a  curious  shad- 
ow falls  upon  it  as  she  says:  "Thankee,  Babe. 
I'm  gwiue  take  dis  dollar  an'  put  a  quarter  to 
it,  an'  I'm  gwiue  git  me  a  black  dress,  and  I'm 
gwiue  mou'n  fer  Dick.  I  misses  dat  nigger." 
Tears  trickle  down  her  black  face.  "I  'ain't 
got  uster  doiu'  dout  him  yit.  Mo  an'  Dick 
had  oiu^  ner  all  dese  years,  an'  when  I  sets 
down  to  cat  my  corn-bread  an'  bacon,  I  feels 
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lonesome.  We  had  one  iier  seuce  we  was  cliil- 
Inii.  We  never  had  no  better  sense,  an'  I'm 
gwiue  mou'u  fer  Dick."  The  copions  shower 
of  tears  is  wiped  away  on  the  back  of  her  fat 
hand  and  the  corner  of  lier  gingham  apron, 
and  sunshine  at  once  returns.  "  I  bin  allers 
uster  havin'  a  man,  an'  I  don'  know  how  to  git 
on  dout  a  man.  I  wants  a  nigger  to  plough  fer 
me.  Nex'  time  you  sees  me,  Babe,  I  spec  1  be 
married." 

With  a  radiant  good-by  tlie  hopeful  widow 
goes  on  her  way  to  mourn  for  Dick.      S.  D. 


A  great  many  excellent  people  think  that 
man  is  losing  caste  in  this  country,  and  that 
the  argument  is  all  in  favor  of  the  superiority^ 
of  the  female  sex.  It  may  comfort  such  peo- 
X)le  to  read  the  argument  of  a  colored  woman 
on  the  other  side.  The  document  is  a  genuine 
one,  and  the  colored  sister's  a})preciation  of  the 
value  of  man  as  man  is  refreshing  and  encour- 
aging : 

Essay  on  the  Resolve  question,  that  Man  is 
more  Beneficial  to  the  world,  the  Lord  made 
Adam,  and  afterwards,  he  made  Eve,  and  there- 
fore I  think  if  the  women  had  been  more  prof- 
itable the  Lord  wonkl  have  Created  woman 
first,  if  it  ware  uot  for  the  gentlemen  I  think 
there  would  be  no  Laws  for  People  to  Live  un- 
der nor  the  law  never  would  have  Been  past 
that  a  Person  Should  be  hung  for  Murdering 
another.  So  therefore  I  think  there  would  be 
very  much  Murder.  Ware  it  not  for  tiie  gen- 
tlemen I  think  there  woukl  be  no  voting,  the 
gentlemans  voting  Causeth  us  to  have  Presi- 
dents that  make  Laws  for  us  to  live  under, 
and  to  have  congressmans.  Ware  it  not  for 
the  jeutleman  we  would  have  no  nice  Roads 
to  travel,  if  we  walked  wc  would  very  often 
Stumble  and  perhaps  fall.  By  the  laws  of  the 
jeutleman  the  president  the  Roads  are  nicely 
prepared  for  us  to  travel  ware  it  not  for  the  jeu- 
tleman Some  of  us  Probaly  would  Be  in  very 
much  nead  for  water  there  might  be  no  Spring 
in  Convenience  we  would  nead  a  well  and  who 
Should  dig  it.  Should  the  Lady  take  the  pick- 
axe and  Dig  the  well  no  nol)ody  But  the  jeu- 
tleman Ware  a  Person  to  Be  Baptized  Should  a 
Lad}'  Baptize  them.  I  think  it  would  Be  very 
peculiarly  to  See  a  Lady  Baptizing  or  Diging 
a  well  or  Diging  a  Grave.  O  no  it  needs  the 
jL'iitleman  to  Do  this  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
not  a  Lady  in  this  house  that  would  like  to 
Do  Either  of  these.  Ware  it  not  for  the  jeu- 
tleman there  would  be  But  very  little  Preach- 
ing altheau  I  have  heard  of  Ladies  preaching 
But  I  am  sure  thay  would  not  take  the  Reso- 
lution that  the  jeutleman  takes  to  go  to  far- 
ther Countries  to  preach  the  gospel  to  hea- 
theners.  M(U'eover  there  might  Be  no  Ships 
to  sail  across  the  great  Ocean  to  Cary  them 
For  I  am  sure  that  Ladies  do  not  Build  Ships. 
Neither  are  Ladies  the  Ruler  of  Slii[)S.  ware 
it  not  for  the  jeutleman  I  think  thei'c  would 
Be  scarcely  any  jjroduce  to  be  had,  there  would 


be  but  few  Ladies  that  would  be  Farmers,  and 
ware  it  not  for  the  farmers  there  would  be 
scarcely^  any  Dry  gods,  only  that  produced  by 
the  Wool  that  grows  on  the  Sheeps  Backs  and 
that  produced  By  the  Sik  worm  and  the  flax 
plant,  and  velvet  and  could  But  few  people 
wear  that,  for  it  would  Be  very  Precious  and 
I  think  it  would  be  very  Dear,  therefore  cotton 
makes  the  most  excellent  goods,  that  is  the 
most  useful  gods,  and  ware  it  not  for  the  farm- 
er jeutleman  there  would  not  xery  nmcli  be 
made.  Moreover  I  think  there  would  be  But- 
very  few  ladies  that  would  have  the  Resolu- 
tion to  Cut  and  Mall  and  Grub  and  Plow  and 
Reap  and  to  attend  horses  and  cattle  Especial 
M'hen  Snow  is  on  the  Grown,  how  mony  Ladies 
are  here  that  cau  say  with  clear  Evidence  thay 
would  I  am  not  under  the  least  Doubt  that 
there  is  not  one  I  think  the  Ladies  would 
scarcely  make  out  to  pay  thare  taxes  By  Farm- 
ing that  is  if  thay  had  au}^  to  pay  Ware  it  not 
for  the  jentlemen  who  would  prepa]>are  all 
those  fine  Buildings  all  the  houses  in  the  Cit- 
ties  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  Curiosity 
to  see  a  Lady  Building  upon  a  house.  And  all 
those  great  Macinaries  Such  as  Saw  Mills  Griss 
Mills  thrashing  machines  should  ladies  rule 
them.  Ware  it  not  for  the  Saw  Mills  we  would 
have  no  indecent  houses  to  live  in  we  would 
have  to  live  on  Dirt  flowers  as  those  of  old 
times.  Ware  it  not  for  the  jentlemen  Sick 
patience  would  very  often  be  lost  for  this 
Cause,  the  patience  might  get  worse  in  the 
night,  the  Lady  being  a  fraid  to  go  for  the 
Doctor  the  Patience  Might  Be  lost,  or  Proba- 
ly the  Doctor  Being  a  lad}^  and  having  Been 
Sent  for  in  the  'Day  and  perhaps  might  not  Be 
at  home.  When  she  gets  home  it  might  be  so 
Dark  that  she  would  be  a  fraid  to  come,  the 
poor  patience  might  Be  Lost.  Now  for  the 
jeutleman — the  gentleman  Being  not  afraid 
(if)  it  should  be  night  Right  out  for  the  Doc- 
tor he  goes  now  had  it  not  been  for  the  jeu- 
tleman that  patience  might  have  been  lost. 
Moreover  who  should  cary  our  mail  through 
the  Countries  where  there  is  no  trains,  a  Lady 
would  Do  very  well  in  the  Day  time  But  when 
night  comes  all  Done  just  where  night  catch 
them  all  a  lone,  there  thay  would  stop.  So 
we  could  uot  well  do  without  the  gentlemen, 
and  I  think  they  would  never  starve  on  ac- 
count of  Being  to  Laz}'^  to  prepare  their  own 
food. 

Jesus  was  a  man  and  he  Died  for  us  all. 
had  it  not  Been  for  the  Lord  where  might  we 
have  Been. 


The  popular  Governor  of  one  of  the  States 
was  colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  was  leading 
his  men  in  the  celebrated  charge  at  Malvern 
Hill,  when  a  rabbit  broke  from  the  brush  in 
front  of  the  regiment  and  made  briskly  to  the 
rear.  The  Governor  looked  after  it  longingly 
a  moment,  and  then  cried  out,  "Go  it,  Molly 
Cotton-tail;  if  I  hadn't  a  reputation  to  sustaiUj 
I'd  like  to  join  you." 
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"  CUT,  CUT  BEHIND  I" 

Vhen  sbnow  und  ice  vas  on  der  ground, 

Und  merry  shleigh-bells  shinj^le  ; 
Vben  Shack  Frost  he  vas  peen  around, 

Uud  makes  mine  oldt  ears  tingle— 
I  hear  dhose  roguish  gmiins  say, 

"Let  shoy  pe  unconfined  !" 
Und  dhen  dhey  go  for  efry  shleigh, 

Und  yell,  "Cut,  cut  pehind  1" 

It  makes  me  shust  feel  young  some  more, 

To  hear  dhose  youngsters  yell, 
Und  eef  I  don'd  vas  shtiff  und  sore, 

Py  shings  !  I  shust  vould — veil, 
Vhen  some  oldt  pung  vas  coomin'  py, 

I  dink  I'd  feel  inclined 
To  shump  righdt  in  ubon  der  shly, 

Und  shout,  "  Cut,  cut  pehind  !" 

I  mind  me  vot  mine  fader  said 

Vonce,  vhen  I  vas  a  poy, 
Mit  meeschief  alvays  in  mine  head, 

Und  fool  off  life  und  shoy : 
"Now,  Hans,  keep  off  der  shleighs,"  says  he, 

"Or  else  shust  bear  in  mind, 
"I  dake  you  righdt  across  mine  knee, 

Und  cut,  cut,  cut  pehind  !" 


Veil,  dot  vas  years  und  years  ago, 

Und  mine  young  Yawcob,  too, 
Vas  now  shkydoodling  droo  der  shnow, 

Shust  like  I  used  to  do ; 
Und  vhen  der  pungs  coom  py  mine  house, 

I  shust  peeks  droo  der  plind, 
Und  sings  oudt,  "Go  id,  Yawcob  Strauss, 

Cut,  cut,  cut,  cut  pehind  !" 

CliAKLES  FOLLEN  AdaMS. 


Poor  old  Aunt  Polly  was  passing  away. 
Her  daughter,  best  known  as  Young  Polly, 
though  she  looked  every  day  as  old  as  her 
mother,  and  twice  as  capable,  had  nursed  her 
faithfully,  received  her  last  directions,  and, 
when  she  could  do  no  more,  stood  by  the  bed, 
hoping  that  the  apparently  unconscious  wo- 
man might  recognize  her  once  more.  Sudden- 
ly her  mother's  face  brightened  and  her  eyes 
opened.  The  daughter  bent  eagerly  forward, 
and  the  whole  neighborhood,  who  Avere  in  at- 
tendance, as  is  customary  in  such  cases,  drew 
back  as  silently  as  possible.  "Polly,  always 
keep  hot  water  on  the  stove,  won't  you  ?"  said 
the  old  lady,  feebly ;  and  then  she  was  gone. 


SAKCASM. 

The  MAjon.  "Now,  then,  what's  the  matter  there?" 

BuoLKu  Simmons.  "Beg  pardon,  sir.  but  T  don't  like  to  ride  this  horse." 

Tui5  Ma.iou  (politely).  "  Keally !  Sorry,  Mr.  Simmons,  but  the  regulations  don't  provide  barouches  for 
battery  buglers." 
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MR.  JAMES  F.  HUDSON'S  book,  The  Hall- 
ways and  the  Repuhlic,^  is  of  absorbing  in- 
terest to  every  American,  if  only  as  a  contri- 
bntion  to  contemporary  liistor3\    The  facts 
concerning  tlie  railway  system,  which  he  has 
compiled  with  great  indnstry,  will  be  more 
novel  and  more  surprising-  to  most  readers 
than  any  narrative  of  party  struggles  in 
Great  Britain   or  of  Russian  aggression  in 
Asia.    Manj^  writers  have  given  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  the  growth  of  railways,  of  the  in- 
genuity and  energy  which  have  built  them  up, 
and  of  their  services  to  civilization,  showing 
liow  they  add  efficiency  to  productive  indus- 
try, improve  and  enlarge  our  national  re- 
sources, and  overcome  the  narrowness  of  local 
and  provincial  life  by  diffusing  a  broad  na- 
tional spirit.    But  Mr.  Hudson,  while  recog- 
nizing the  full  force  of  these  familiar  thoughts, 
examines  the  subject  from  another  point  of 
view,  and  finds  in  it  one  of  the  gravest  social 
and  political  problems  which  ever  confronted 
a  great  people.    He  shows  that  the  railway 
corporations  have  acquired  and  now  exercise 
a  i)Ower  over  trade  and  industry  such  as  no 
government,  however  despotic,  ever  dared  to 
usurp ;  that  the  managers  of  the  roads,  by 
their  secret  and  irresponsible  control  of  rates, 
became  the  arbiters  of  success  or  failure  in 
mining,  manufactures,  and  commerce;  that 
they  can  thus  acquire  unearned  fortunes  for 
themselves,  and  can  largely  dictate  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  in  society  at  large  accord- 
ing to  their  caprice  or  favor,  and  without  re- 
gard to  industry,  enterprise,  or  merit.    He  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  process  by  which  these 
powers  have  been  used  in  several  typical  in- 
stances to  neutralize  the  laws  of  trade,  to  de- 
stroj"  the  natural  advantages  of  particular 
places,  to  ruin  whole  groups  of  independent 
competitors,  and  even  to  build  up  actual  mo- 
nopolies.   His  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  by  the  aid  of  discriminations 
made  in  its  favor  b}^  the  ''Trunk  Line"  rail- 
roads, until  from  one  among  many  refiners  of 
petroleum  it  has  become  absolute  master  of 
the  trade  in  this  staple,  is  the  romance  of  a 
career  of  conquest  in  business  not  less  marvel- 
lous than  was  Hannibal's  in  -war.  He  explains 
how  the  rapid  development  of  agriculture  in 
the  Western  States,  with  advancing  values  of 
lands,  lias  been  coincident  with  a  decline  of 
the  same  interest  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  and  an  actual  decrease  in  the  value  of 
farms,  as  the  direct  result  of  the  persistent  dis- 
crimination of  the  railroads  against  "local 
freights."    He  sketches  the  history  of  "  pool- 
ing" among  the  railroads,  from  its  origin  in  the 
combination  of  two  or  three  parallel  lines  to 
destroy  their  mutual  competition,  down  to  the 
audacious  and  magnificent  scheme  by  which  it 
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is  now  proposed  to  subject  all  the  great  high- 
ways of  the  nation  to  the  dominion  of  a  secret 
connuercial  oligarch3^  He  proves  clearly  that 
if  such  a  conspiracy  is  successful,  it  will  have 
the  power  to  subjugate  and  rigidly  monopolize 
other  branches  of  trade  far  more  important 
than  that  in  oil,  and  that  its  controlling  minds 
will  have  the  strongest  temptation  to  exercise 
that  xiower.  He  exposes  the  true  nature  and 
causes  of  the  "railway  wars,"  of  late  so  fre- 
quent, so  disturbing  to  trade,  and  so  disastrous 
to  investors.  They  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
pooling  method,  and  of  the  desire  of  each  road 
to  extort  from  its  rivals  concessions  in  the 
pool  ;  but  they  are  alwaj's  tainted  with  the 
suspicion  that  managers,  knowing  how  such 
contests  and  the  agreements  wdiicli  end  them 
will  affect  the  price  of  shares,  are  administer- 
ing their  trust  so  as  to  gamble  with  loaded 
dice  against  the  public  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Many  of  these  facts  have  been  widely  pub- 
lished, and  are  known  in  a  fragmentary  form 
to  all  intelligent  men,  yet  every  reader  will  be 
startled  by  their  terrible  significance  when 
grouped  together.  Mr.  Hudson  brings  into 
just  prominence  their  influence  upon  business 
morality  and  national  character.  As  far  as 
success  in  trade  is  made  to  depend  on  railway 
favor,  instead  of  being  the  reward  of  sagacity 
and  enterprise,  mercantile  independence  is  de- 
stroyed. When  estates  A^aster  than  that  of 
Lucullus  or  of  Seneca  are  built  up  in  a  few 
years  by  men  who  have  rendered  no  signal 
service  to  the  community,  the  whole  financial 
world  is  corrupted  by  such  examples,  and 
multitudes  aspire  to  grasp  sudden  wealth  by 
the  same  means  of  railway  "financiering," 
by  conspiracies  to  issue  fictitious  securities 
through  consl-ruction  companies,  consolida- 
tions, and  stock  dividends,  by  secret  con- 
tracts for  discriminating  rates,  or  by  the  per- 
ilous "manipulation"  of  prices  in  the  stock 
market.  The  enormous  masses  of  capital 
which  are  swayed  by  a  single  purpose  hidden 
behind  impersonal  forms,  seeking  aggrandize- 
ment and  deterred  by  no  scruple,  must  protect 
themselves  against  encroachment  or  confisca- 
tion the  community;  and  so  it  becomes 
"  necessary"  to  control  legislatures  and  courts, 
municipal  councils  and  public  officers ;  and 
those  are  sometimes  made  instruments  of  the 
corporations  through  the  managers  of  j>JU'ty 
machinery,  and  sometimes  are  directly  bought 
and  sold.  The  principles  of  the  common  law, 
wdiicli  inexorably  su])pressed  every  form  of 
monopoly,  and  forbade  every  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade,  are  subjected  to  gradual  en- 
croachments; and  the  courts  of  to-day  dare 
not  repeat  the  rulings  of  Baldwin  and  Wal- 
worth made  a  g(!neration  ago.  The  positive 
prohibitions  of  half  our  State  Constitutions 
against  combinations  between  competing  lines 
and  discriminations  in  rates  are  o})enly  (h^fied. 
In  short,  mighty  forces  arc  at  work  undermiu- 
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iiig  public  and  private  morals,  and  the  t<^.nd- 
ency  of  the  times  is  to  bring  the  nation  under 
the  rule  of  a  group  of  irresponsible  and  con- 
scienceless corporations.  Tiie  economical  rev- 
olution which  the  railways  are  working  in  fa- 
cilitating intercourse  and  multiplying  wealth 
is  accompanied  b}"  a  less  obvious  but  more 
profound  revolution  in  the  moral  structure  of 
our  civilization.  Its  strength  in  the  suprem- 
acy of  justice,  in  the  independence  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen,  in  the  certainty  of  the  rewards 
of  labor,  is  every  day  impaired  ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  institutions  and  laws 
Avliich  met  the  needs  of  society  forty  years  ago 
can  bear  the  strain  of  the  forces  which  now 
agitate  it,  and  of  the  emergencies  which  threat- 
en it. 

Mr.  Hudson  proposes  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem wdiich  is  startling  in  its  simplicity,  and 
which  must  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  fu- 
ture discussion  of  the  subject.  It  is  the  re- 
(istablishmcnt  by  law  of  the  principle  of  the 
X)ublic  highway.  Let  the  ownership  and  main- 
tenance of  the  railway  be  effectually  and  com- 
pletely severed  from  the  business  of  the  com- 
mon carrier.  Let  ever^^  railway  be  made  a  pub- 
lic higliway,  open  on  equal  terms,  under  lixed, 
uniform,  and  reasonable  tolls,  to  the  trains  of 
ev^ery  carrier.  He  contends,  with  a  weight  of 
argument  which  must  command  attention,  that 
tills  single  measure  is  practicable,  that  it  will 
in  no  way  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  roads, 
and  that  it  is  within  the  legitimate  powers 
of  legislation.  And  he  proves  beyond  ques- 
tion that,  if  enforced,  it  w^ould  end  all  the 
great  abuses  of  the  railway  system.  This  plan 
has  never  yet  been  fairl}'^  tried.  Mr.  Hudson 
is,  indeed,  the  first  who  has  ever  intelligently 
proposed  and  discussed  it.  But  it  finds  pow- 
erful support  in  the  legal  principles  which  gov- 
erned all  forms  of  public  highways  until  the 
railways  asserted  their  monopol}''  of  transpor- 
tation, in  the  fundamental  law  of  political 
economy  that  free  competition  is  the  true  and 
onl}^  perfect  regulator  of  trade,  and  in  the  un- 
questionable fact  that  the  union  of  ownership 
of  way  and  the  exclusive  right  of  transporta- 
tion in  our  railway  corporations  has  led  to 
evils  which  are  fast  becoming  intolerable. 
The  growth  of  these  evils  cannot  continue  un- 
checked for  another  generation.  Statesman- 
ship must  bring  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
to  su[)press  them,  knowing  that  if  these  forces 
are  i)ermanently  perverted  to  the  service  of 
oppression  and  wrong,  other  forces  will  arise 
to  do  in  other  ways  the  work  they  liave  neg- 
lected. For  while  there  is  no  limit  to  the  ar- 
rogance, injustice,  and  corruption  of  which 
cor{)orate  sov^ereignty  is  capable,  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  forbearance  of  a  jieople  which  re- 
tains its  traditions  of  liberty.  The  railroad 
riots  of  1877,  au<l  many  a  wild  cry  of  wrong 
heard  since  among  the  classes  on  whom  the 
burden  of  all  such  oppression  falls,  have  warn- 
ed us  of  the  truth  that  Pindar  sang  and  Plato 
proclaimed:  '•'The  law  of  the  strongest  is  king 


of  heaven  and  earth,  and  at  times  with  over- 
b(;aring  hand  carries  all  before  it,  justifying 
the  extreme  of  violence." 


The  territory  included  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  United  States  attained  its  present 
area  slowly  and  by  consecutive  enlargements. 
Civilized  occupation  and  use  of  this  territory 
goes  on  now  as  heretofore  under  conditions  not 
l^aralleled  elsewhere.  The  American  pioneer 
pushes  the  frontier  forward  daily  in  spite  of 
vast  obstacles.  Deep  interest  attaches  to  the 
enterprises  and  endurances  by  which  inani- 
mate nature  is  overcome—  river  and  forest,  des- 
ert and  mountain  chain.  Far  more  intensely, 
more  absolutely  interesting,  often  more  thrill- 
ing, than  any  possible  work  of  imagined  ro- 
mance, is  the  story  of  the  ceaseless  attrition 
of  the  white  race  with  the  red,  and  of  the  slow 
compulsion  of  order  among  the  discordant 
white  elements  inevitably  x)resent  in  such  a 
feverish  border-land. 

The  preservation  and  setting  in  readable  or- 
der of  the  materials  and  elements  of  this  mar- 
vellous story  are  a  task  the  importance  of  which 
is  better  understood  than  are  its  difficulties, 
and  the  writer  wdio  searches  out  and  rescues 
any  considerable  xiart  performs  a  valuable  pub- 
lic service.  Such  a  work  is  that  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Dunn,  Jun.,  entitled  Massacres  of  the  Mount- 
ains.^ It  is  a  history — full,  accurate,  just,  and 
teeming  witli  dramatic  interest — of  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Western  territorj^,  and  of  the  wars 
with  the  Indian  tribes  which  were  the  conse- 
quences of  that  acquisition.  The  localities  of 
the  several  occurrences  selected  for  narration 
are  for  the  greater  part  included  in  the  vast 
central  mountain  country  of  the  United  States, 
extending  from  the  British  frontier  on  the 
north  to  the  Mexican  line  on  the  south — that 
portion  of  our  national  domain  now  opening  to 
settlement,  and  which  for  the  next  hundred 
years  must  present  unceasingly  its  peculiar 
problems  of  administration.  The  wOrk  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  Indian  question.  Long  and  patient  inves- 
tigation has  supplied  the  author  with  the  most 
ample  material  for  the  presentation  of  the 
tragic  events  of  these  mountain  conllicts,  not 
only  in  their  immediate  details,  but  also  in 
their  relation  to  the  circumstances,  of  what- 
ever kind,  which  acted  as  their  near  or  remote 
causes,  or  which  influenced  them  in  any  way. 
He  describes  the  aboriginal  population,  the 
customs  and  characters  of  the  various  tribes, 
the  hardy  and  daring  intruders  who  entered 
into  possession  of  the  country,  the  provoca- 
tions to  hostilities  given  and  received  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  the  manner  in  wdiich  they 
wore  met  and  resented  on  both  sides.  The 
jihysical  characteristics  of  the  country,  as  af- 
fecting conditions  of  life,  are  brought  out  clear- 
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ly.  Local  history  is  laid  under  contribution 
when  necossar}^  to  show  the  effect  of  race 
origins  and  former  political  relations.  The 
source  and  nature,  as  w«ll  as  the  legislative 
and  executive  treatment  of  the  possessory 
rights  to  the  lands  held  by  the  Indians  under 
their  treaties  Avith  the  United  States  are  grim- 
ly illustnited  by  the  frauds,  blnnders,  tyran- 
nies, and  stupidities  of  acts  of  dispossession 
and  eviction.  The  Indian  agency  system  is 
placed  in  the  strong  light  of  its  results,  which 
appear  in  red  men  dying  of  disease  and  starva- 
tion or  driven  by  wrongs  to  acts  of  blind  re- 
venge. Not  the  least  important  of  Mr.  Dunn's 
pictures  of  the  bloody  scenes  enacted  among 
the  mountains  of  the  far  West  is  that  which 
gathers  and  preserves  all  that  is  known  of  the 

Mountain  Meadow  Massacre." 

The  work  cannot  in  any  just  sense  of  the 
term  be  classed  as sensational,"  although  its 
title  is  barely  an  adequate  suggestion  of  its 
terribly  vivid  presentations.  Possessing  the 
true  spirit  and  method  of  the  judicial  historic- 
al investigator,  the  author  has  wisely  refrained, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  injudicious  attempts  at 
mere  word-painting — leaving  his  plain,  unvar- 
nished tales  to  produce  their  own  proper  effect 
■ — and  on  the  other  from  the  advocacy  of  any 
theory  or  policy,  exposing  the  facts  on  both 
sides  with  rigid  impartiality.  From  page  to 
page  the  facts  and  figures  given  tell  their  own 
story  and  point  their  owji  moral  with  startling 
distinctness.  In  revealing  the  simple  truth 
relating  to  the  events  which  constitute  his 
theme,  and  around  which,  as  centres,  could  be 
grouped  the  evils  or  mistakes  or  defects  of 
julministration  operating  as  their  causes,  Mr. 
Dunn  has  produced  a  book  which  will  have  a 
place  of  its  own  in  American  historical  litera- 
ture. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  human  history  is 
thoroughly  organic,  but  that  it  has  no  "plot" 
visible  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  observer.  The 
Massacres  of  the  Mountains  are  separate  pictures 
of  detached  subjects,  yet  through  the  entire 
group  of  narratives  runs  the  well-kept  idea  of 
continuously  operative  forces,  breaking  out  at 
given  opportunities  into  disastrous  effects. 
The  sanguinary  tragedies  depicted  in  these 
pages  had  their  causes,  and  as  these  causes 
still  exist  and  call  for  action  through  many 
voices — notably  in  the  reports  of  consecutive 
generals  of  the  army  —  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Dunn's  work,  for  those  who  are  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  and  honor  of  the  country,  will  bo 
of  the  present  as  much  as  of  the  past.  The 
book  is  one  which  will  not  be  read  in  haste, 
and  which  will  be  returned  to  again  and  again 
when  once  taken  up. 


It  is  an  interesting  incident  of  English  lit- 
erature that  the  writings  of  naturalists  have 
always  been  noteworthy  for  the  purity  and 
beauty  of  their  style.  This  lias  been  amply 
illustrated  by  "White  of  Sell)orne,  Buckland, 
Kirby  aud  Speuce,  Wilson,  Audubon,  Darwin, 


Tlioreau,  and  many  others,  whose  chroniclings 
of  the  beings  and  doings  of  the  lower  creation 
still  retain  all  their  first  freshness  and  at- 
tractiveness. This  charm  of  a  genial  and 
graceful  style,  superadded  to  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  their  close  observations  of  the  crea- 
ture world  around  them,  and  by  their  minute 
unfoldings  and  revealings  of  the  traits  of  fa- 
miliar or  rare  or  beautiful  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  has  secured  for  the  writ- 
ings of  naturalists  an  assured  place  in  our 
choicest  literature,  and  has  won  for  this  de- 
partment of  letters  an  unusual  degree  of  pop- 
ular favor.  It  Avould  be  difficult  to  find 
among  recent  naturalists  one  who  more  wor- 
thily maintains  the  literary-  standard  of  his 
brotherhood,  both  a^s  to  charm  of  style  and  mi- 
nute fulness  of  observation,  and,  we  may  also 
add,  as  to  the  faculty  for  graphic  description, 
than  the  author  of  the  delightful  volume  en- 
titled Upland  and  Meadow,^  This  gentleman, 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott,  of  New  Jersey,  shows 
wliat  a  wealth  of  interesting  material  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  systematic  observation  and 
accumulation  of  the  facts  concerning  those 
"unconsidered  trifles"  which  people  the  air, 
the  land,  and  the  water  immediately  around 
our  homes,  aud  the  study  of  which  requires  no 
considerable  expenditure  of  time  or  money,  and 
no  long  and  distant  journeyings,  but  is  within 
the  ability  of  every  intelligent  man  who  knows 
how  to  use  his  eyes  while  pursuing  his  occa- 
sional recreative  rambles  in  the  intervals  of  his 
daily  avocations.  The  special  suggestion  of 
Upland  and  Meadow  is  the  magnitude  and  in- 
terest of  the  results  that  may  be  secured  by 
studying  Avith  the  eye  of  a  naturalist  an  ex- 
ceedingly limited  and  familiar  area,  even  in 
the  closely  settled  parts  of  one  of  the  "  Old 
Thirteen."  In  this  book  Dr.  Abbott  makes  the 
scene  of  his  observations  and  investigations  of 
nature  the  few  miles  of  country  that  environ 
his  rural  home  in  southern  New  Jersey,  with 
its  upland  and  meadow,  its  cultivated  fields 
and  spreading  orchards,  its  sequestered  brooks 
and  creeks,  its  quiet  nooks  and  corjiers,  its 
clumps  of  woodland  and  underbrush,  its  soli- 
tary trees,  and  its  tangles  of  shrubbery  and 
wild  flowers.  Here  he  studied  the  creature 
life  around  him — birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  in- 
sects, etc. — in  his  diurnal  rambles,  and  sur- 
prised many  a  secret  from  them  touching  their 
habitats,  their  times  of  coming  and  going,  their 
nuides  of  summering  and  Avintering,  their  ways 
of  intercommunicating  Avith  each  other,  their 
peculiar  physical  and  psj'chical  endowments, 
and  all  that  related  to  the  entire  round  of  their 
lives  and  their  sp(^cial  habits  and  characteris- 
tics. And  in  the  book  before  us  he  has  chron- 
icled all  that  was  revealed  to  his  keen  and  na- 
ture-loving eye,  Avith  a  geniality,  a  heartiness, 
and  a  kindly  sunniness  that  Avill  be  reflected 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  also  with  a  zest- 

3  Upland  and  Meadow.  A  Poactquissinirs  Chronicle. 
Ey  C11ARLK.S  C.  AiJBOTT,  l;irno,  Clotli,  pp.  397, 

§1  50.   New  York :  Harper  and  Brotliers. 
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fulness  tliat  haply  may  inoculate  the  reader 
Avith  the  tastes  of  a  naturalist;  and  go  far  to 
convert  him  into  one. 


An  impartial,  comprehensive,  and  connected 
narrative  of  European  history  during  the  last 
four  centuries,  sufficiently  concise  to  be  avail- 
able in  the  class-room  as  an  educational  text- 
book, sufficiently  attractive  in  its  style  to  win 
the  attention  of  youthful  students  or  readers, 
and  sufficiently  clear  in  its  method  and  general 
treatment  to  be  intelligible  to  them,  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  with  those  who  are  charged 
Avith  the  higher  education  dispensed  in  our 
academies,  preparatory  schools,  high  schools, 
and  colleges.  There  has  been  no  book  which 
jirecisel}^  met  this  want,  although  there  was 
no  lack  of  excellent  books  of  general  history 
relating  to  the  earlier  periods,  or  of  special  his- 
tories of  limited  periods  and  of  particular  Eu- 
ropean nations.  A  History  of  Modern  Europe,'^ 
Avhich  has  been  x^repared  for  the  "  Student's 
Series,"  by  Kichard  Lodge,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Bra- 
zeuose  College,  Oxford,  supplies  the  "  missing 
link"  most  satisfactorily.  Ver^^  wisely  the  au- 
thor has  made  no  attempt  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  domestic  history  of  each  European 
state,  but  has  confined  himself  to  those  cur- 
rent public  events  and  occurrences  which, 
Avhile  profoundly  influencing  the  affairs  of 
each  particular  state,  also  exercised  a  mutual 
and  controlling  influence  over  all  the  Con- 
tinental nations.  He  has  also  very  judicious- 
ly abstained  from  entering  into  the  history  of 
England,  except  so  far  as  it  is  directly  involved 
Avith  the  history  of  the  Continental  states. 
The  period  treated  in  the  book  is  that  which 
is  comprised  in  the  four  hundred  and  twentj^- 
five  years  from  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks  in  1453  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
in  1878;  and  the  author  has  invested  his  nar- 
rative Avith  the  charm  of  unity  and  of  con- 
nected interest,  too  often  lacking  in  Avorks  of 
general  history,  by  grouping  the  history  of  the 
difterent  Continental  states  around  the  cen- 
tral and  main  currents  of  European  aftairs. 
No  state  is  given  greater  xirominence  than  its 
influence  deserves,  none  is  x>assed  over  slight- 
ingly or  x)erfiinctorily,  and  the  history  of  each, 
and  of  its  differences  and  contests  Avitli  other 
states,  is  related  with  exemx)lary  accuracy  and 
imi^artiality.  In  like  manner  the  references 
to  those  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  sovereigns 
who  Avere  x)rominent  in  the  history  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  or  who  exerted  a  xiotential  or  a 
modifying  inlluenco  ux)on  the  destiny  of  En- 
I'ojx',  are  full,  graphic,  and  noteworthy  for  their 
judicial  candor.  Tlio  book  is  equipped  Avith 
an  elaborate  chronological  table  showing  the 
X)rocession  of  the  more  memorable  events  of 
the  X)eri()d,  and  with  an  index  so  exhaustive  as 
to  nuike  reference  and  comparison  easy.  Al- 

*  A  History  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Capture  of 
Comtaatiiioide  by  the  Turks  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878. 
]5y  liiciiAiii)  r>()i)(jn,  M.  A.  "  Ht,u(l(!nt\s  Series."  iLMno, 
Ciuth,  pp.  7W,  $1  50.  New  York ;  Harper  and  Brothers. 


though  primarily  designed  as  a  manual  for  the 
use  of  pupils  and  students,  and  admirably 
adajited  to  that  end,  the  general  reader  Avho 
has  not  the  means  to  acquire  or  the  time  to 
X)eruse  the  larger  histories  of  modern  Europe 
Avill  find  this  a  juost  satisfactory-  comx)end,  suf- 
ficiently full  to  give  him  an  intelligent  view 
of  the  current  of  European  history  during  a 
most  important  x)eriod  of  transition  and  devel- 
opment. 


No  book  better  deserves  study  and  x">erusal 
by  our  public  men,  and  indeed  by  all  men 
Avho  give  solicitous  attention  to  the  x^ressing 
political  problems  of  the  day,  than  a  little 
XJanq^hlet  from  the  x>en  of  the  A-eteran  his- 
torian and  statesman  George  Bancroft,  en- 
titled A  Plea  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Wounded  in  the  House  of  its 
Guardians,^  which  has  just  been  x)nblished  by 
the  Messrs.  Harper.  The  nnx^retentious  size  of 
this  little  book  bears  no  x)rox)ortion  to  its  great 
importance.  As  its  title  dimlj^  intimates,  it  is 
an  examination  and  review  of  a  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Suxn-eme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Bancroft  shows  indisputably  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  erred  egregiousl^Mvlien  it  declared, 
that  the  imx)ressing  ux)on  bills  or  notes  of  the 
government  the  quality  of  a  legal  tender  Avas 
a  x^ower  universallj?^  understood  to  belong  to 
sovereignty  in  Europe  and  America  at  the 
time  of  the  framing  and  adox^tion  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  historical  fact  being,  as  he  over- 
Avhelmingly  x>roves,  not  only  that  this  peculiar 
X)rerogative  of  sovereignty^^  was  not  uniA^ersal 
either  in  Europe  or  America,  but  that  the  re- 
A^erse  Avas  the  case.  He  also  shows  by  the 
acts  and  carefully  weighed  statements  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  its  early 
administrators  and  exxiounders,  that  even  if 
this  kind  of  sovereignty  had  existed  in  Eurox^e 
and  America,  it  had  no  x^lace  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  that,  nnder  it, 
Congress  has  no  x^owers  in  an  nnliniited  sense, 
no  inherent  xiowers  in  any  sense,  no  xiowers  but 
those  that  have  been  delegated  to  it  by  x^osi- 
tive  grant,  and  that  anything  that  is  not  giA'en 
is  reserved  to  the  States  and  the  x^eoxile.  And 
finally  he  shows  conclusively-,  by  the  record  of 
the  Sux)reme  Court  itself,  that  the  x>ower  of 
Congress  to  emit  bills  of  credit  is  not  now 
(i  e.,  at  the  time  of  the  decision  under  review 
in  1884)  nor  ever  has  been  established  by  its 
decisions,  but  on  the  contrary  that  the  nni- 
forni.«ind  universal  judgment  of  statesmen, 
jurists,  and  constitutional  lawyers  has  denied 
the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  make 
X)ax)er  a  legal  tender  to  any  extent  whatever. 
Mr.  Bancroft's  argument  is  convincing,  and  it 
is  weiglited  Avitli  a  degree  of  earnestness,  so- 
lemnity, and  api)rehensiveness  that  makes  it 
X)rofoundly  imx)ressive. 

6  A  Plea  for  the  Constitvtion  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Wounded  in  the  House  of  its  Guardians.  By 
GiooiKiK  B.vNcuoPT.  "  Ilarper's  Haudy  Series. "  IGmo, 
pp.  95,  :^5  ceuts.  New  York :  Harper  aud  Brothers. 
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THE  GREAT  RIVER  OF  ALASKA.  II. 


EXPLORING  THE   MIDDLE  AND   LOWER  YUKON. 


J^~\LD  Fort  Selkirk  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  article  which 
^  appeared  in  the  September  Century,  entitled  "  The  Great  River  of 

'IIJR     Alaska,"  and  the  present  paper.  (See  map  with  the  former  article.)  The 
fort  had  been  erected  as  a  trading-post  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
'  M-K  ground  the  Chilkat  Indians  claimed  as  their  own  trading  ground. 

Jr/fe-!^.^^K         The  Chilkats  received  their  trading  stores  from  the  Russian  Fur  Com- 

^'^ilK/^^fe  P^^y?         having  no  use  for  Fort  Selkirk,  took  the  Indian  method  of 

'^!!Pil^'^mkmk.   weeding  out  competition. 

The  scenery  around  Selkirk  is  fine,  though  hardly  so 
grand  as  the  high  ramparts  a  hundred  miles  below.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Pelly,  across  the  river,  a  high  basaltic 
bluff  runs  down  the  Yukon  for  nearly  twelve  miles,  and 
is  then  lost  among  the  bold  hills  that  crowd  upon 
the  river.    Beyond   this  bluff  lie  high,  rolling  hills, 
with  their  green  grass  tops  contrasting  vividly  with 
the  red  ocherous  soil  of  their  steep  sides  that  the 
land-slides  leave  bare. 
\  Selkirk  was  first  occupied  by  traders  who  came 

down  the  Pelly  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Mac- 
rough  was  the  way  down  the  Pelly  to  Selkirk, 
was  finally  supplied  by  the  roundabout  way  of 
lower  down  the  river.  On  the  site  of  Sel- 
Ayan  grave,  not  unlike  a  very  rough  attempt 
one,  and  is  probably  borrowed  from  civilization, 
formerly  buried  their  dead  on  rude  scaffolds 
trees,  like  the  Indians  of  the  great  Western 
when  adopting  the  burial  methods  of  the 
part,  they  cannot  abolish  the  ever-present 
ing  strips  of  many-colored  rags,  surmounted 
nates  the  clan,  a  fish,  or  a  goose,  or  a  bear, 
thing  converted  into  an  idol.  As  this  pole  is 
or  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  the  ])lace  for 
selected  near  the  foot  of  some  healthy  young 


kenzie.  So  ^ 


I  that  the  post 
i  Fort  Yukon, 
I  kirk  stands  an 
I  at  a  civilized 
The  Ayans 
among  the 
plains.  Even 
i  white  man,  in 
pole,  with  its  flaunt- 
by  the  totem  that  desig- 
or  some  other  earthly 
"  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
,  the  grave  is  generally 

spruce.  A  little  prun-  '  ^""^^'^'^f^-'^'^^'  i^g  and  peeling  of  the  bark  is,  in  this  case,  the 
only  labor.  The  graves  are  always  near  the  river  banks,  but  I  never  noticed  any  numl)er 
of  them  together.  At  Selkirk  several  Ayan  Indians  met  us  and  anxiously  asked  us  to  visit 
their  village,  but  a  short  distance  below.  They  were  a  far  superior  race  to  the  abject  tribe 
we  had  left  l)ehind  us  on  the  Upper  Yukon.  A  conspicuously  Hebrew  cast  of  countenance 
was  noticeable  in  this  tribe,  and  some  of  its  younger  numbers  were  respectably  neat  and 
Coi)yright,  1885,  by  The  Century  Co.    All  rights  reserved. 
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clean  compared  with  Indians  in  general.  Their 
canoes,  of  birch-bark  covering  and  fragile  cedar 
framework,  were  the  smallest  and  lightest  I 
had  ever  seen,  except  the  skin  canoes  of  the 
Eskimo,  and  they  were  well  made  to  the 
smallest  detail. 

Though  the  grass  was  almost  luxuriant  on 
the  plain  about  Selkirk,  no  signs  of  game  were 
seen.  It  seemed  fair  to  infer  that  the  dense 
swarms  of  the  omnipresent  mosquito  could 
alone  account  for  the  absence.  This  pest  is 
sufficiently  formidable  in  the  summer  months 
to  put  an  end  to  all  ideas  of  stock-raising  as 
a  possible  future  industry.  Shortly  after  noon 
on  the  15th  of  July  the  raft  was  cast  loose, 
and  we  started  down  the  picturesque  river. 
So  scattering  had  been  the  Indian  population 
on  the  river  above  Selkirk,  that  we  were 
greatly  surprised,  on  rounding  the  lower  end 
of  an  island,  to  see  nearly  two  hundred  In- 
dians drawn  up  across  the  south  channel  of 
the  river.  We  worked  at  our  cumbersome 
oars  valiantly,  cheered  on  by  the  wildly  frantic 
throng,  that  plainly  feared  that  we,  the  sup- 
posed traders,  would  pass.  Many  excited  In- 
dians came  out  to  assist  us,  and  placing  the 
prows  of  their  canoes  against  the  outer  side 
of  the  raft,  paddled  us  furiously  towards  shore. 
Our  line  was  run  out  at  last,  and,  seized  by 
nearly  two  hundred  Indians,  who  brought  us 
to  land  with  a  crash.  Shortly  after  our  landing 
the  throng  formed  a  line,  from  one  to  three 
deep,  the  men  on  the  left  and  the  w^omen  and 
children  on  the  right,  and  gave  us  a  dance, — 


the  same  old  Indian  monotonous  Hi-yi-yi  \\\\\\ 
the  well-measured  cadence  as  its  only  musical 
part,  and  with  an  accompanying  swaying  of 
the  body  from  side  to  side,  while  their  long 
mop-like  hair  swung  round  like  a  magnificent 
mosquito-brush. 

After  I  had  distributed  a  few  insignificant 
articles  among  them,  I  tried  to  get  a  photo- 
graph of  some  attitude  that  was  a  part  of  the 
dance,  and  though  I  am  sure  my  object  was 
understood  by  the  more  intelligent,  I  did  not 
succeed.  Often,  wmen  ready  to  take  the  cap 
from  the  camera,  we  were  foiled  by  some 
young  man  starting  a  low  Hi-yi-yi.  In  an 
instant  it  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  com- 
bustible line,  and  all  were  swaying  like  leaves 
in  the  wind.  A  similar  attempt  to  get  a  pic- 
ture of  the  three  head  men,  Kon-it'l,  his  son 
the  hereditary  chief,  and  the  medicine  man, 
was  almost  equally  futile,  until  I  formed  the 
center  to  the  group.  The  tube  of  the  camera 
had  a  gun-like  appearance  that  made  some 
of  them  uneasy.  My  willingness  to  sit  with 
them  was  sufiicient  assurance  of  no  danger. 
The  village  proved  to  be  a  much  ruder  af- 
fair than  the  improved  appearance  of  the 
Indians  over  the  natives  of  the  Upper  Yukon 
gave  me  to  expect.  Their  houses  w^ere  mere 
hovels  of  brushwood,  with  here  and  there  a 
covering  of  moose-skin  or  a  worn  strip  of 
canvas.  . 

Though  the  slight  character  of  the  houses 
might  find  excuse  in  the  fact  that  these  were 
only  used  during  the  summer  months,  while 
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the  inhabitants  fed  on 
the  salmon  that  ran  up  the 
river  to  spawn,  a  closer  inspec- 
tion showed  that  the  household 
utensils  were  equally  rude.  We  found 
a  few  buckets  and  pans,  ingeniously  made 
of  single  pieces  of  birch-bark.  We  also  found 
a  few  spoons  made  of  the  horn  of  the  moun- 
tain sheep  or  goat,  but  the  carvings  on  the 
handles  were  dismal  failures  compared  with 
the  elaborate  work  of  the  Indians  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Alaska. 

The  brush  houses  of  the  Ayans  seem  to 
be  constructed  so  as  to  accommodate  two 
families,  with  a  common  ridge-pole  and 
an  aisle,  open  at  both  ends,  running  down 
between  the  two  compartments.  Pos- 
sibly this   style   of  architecture  was 
necessary  where   there  was   no  tree 
for  the  pole  to  rest  against.    In  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  strings  of  salmon 
were  hung  up  to  dry,  and  the 
sleeping  dogs  held  the  floor 
below.  Though  little  room  was 
left,  the  stranger  was  always 
welcome. 

In  drying  the  salmon  they 
split  it,  as  packers  do  when 
salting  the  fish.  In  addition 
they  slice  the  flesh  to  the  skin 
in  longitudinal  and  transverse 
cuts  an  inch  apart.  They  pre- 
pare none  for  winter  use,  I 
understand,  though  the  fish 
are  abundant  enough,  but  de- 
pend in  that  season  upon 
moose,  bear,  and  caribou. 

In  winter  they  live  in  moose- 
skin  tents  much  like  the  cir- 
cular tepees,  or  lodges,  of  the 
Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and  other 
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Indians  of  the  treeless  plains  of  the  West. 
When  one  reflects  that  winter  in  this  region 
is  simply  polar  in  all  its  aspects,  one  wonders 
how  life  can  hold  out  in  such  abodes.  From 
a  trader's  description  of  the  winter  tents,  I 
learn  that  the  Indians  know  the  non-conduct- 
ing powers  of  a  stratum  of  air,  for  these  tents 
are  made  double. 

Directly  opposite  the  large  Ayan  village  is 
another  much  smaller  one,  called  Kowsk-hou, 
and  a  sketch  of  it  is  introduced  to  show  the 
general  tenor  of  the  banks  over  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Yukon  River: — great  rolling 
bluffs,  fringed  with  a  footing  of  spruce,  and 
lower  down  an  almost  impenetrable  under- 
brush of  deciduous  vegetation,  make  a  pleas- 
ant contrast  in  color  with  the  more  somber 
green  of  the  overtopping  evergreens.  On  low 
alluvial  banks,  especially  those  of  the  islands, 
this  glacis  of  bright  green  has  been  washed 
away,  and  the  spruce,  becoming  undermined 
by  the  swift  eroding  current,  form  a  net- 
work of  ragged  boughs,  almost  impassable 
to  one  who  would  reach  the  bank. 

One  may  see  this  in  temperate  climes, 
where  felled  trees  still  cling  to  the  washed- 
out  roots,  but  along  the  Yukon  the  soil,  frozen 
to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet,  will  not  fall 
until  undermined  for  many  feet.  When  it  does 
fall,  it  is  with  a  crash  that  can  be  heard  for 
miles,  reverberating  up  and  down  the  valley 
like  the  report  of  a  distant  cannon.  The 


whole  bank,  sinking  into  the  shallow  current, 
presents  to  one  approaching  its  intact  forest 
of  trees,  like  a  body  of  Polish  lancers.  Where 
the  current  is  swiftest  the  erosion  is  most 
marked,  and  on  the  swiftest  current  our  raft 
was  always  prone  to  make  its  onward  way. 

The  morning  of  the  i6th  of  July  we  took 
an  early  start  to  avoid  much  begging,  and 
dropped  westward  with  the  current.  It  Avas 
hard  that  day  to  imagine,  with  a  blistering 
heat  on  the  river  and  thunder-showers  often 
going  over  us,  that  we  were  within  a  few- 
days'  journey  of  the  Arctic  circle. 

Shortly  after  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  17th  'we  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
White  River.  Here  the  Yukon  entirely  changes 
its  character.  Heretofore  a  clear,  bright 
mountain  river,  with  now  and  then  a  lake-like 
widening  that  caught  and  held  the  Httle  sedi- 
ment it  might  bear,  it  now  becomes  the  mud- 
diest river  on  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  and  holds  this  character  to  its  mouth. 

This  change  is  caused  by  the  White  River. 

The  White  is  very  swift,  and  is  thus  enabled 
to  hold  in  solution  the  debris  that  the  glaciers 
pour  into  its  head- waters.  Meeting  the  Yukon, 
its  rapid  current  carries  its  silt  and  sediment 
nearly  across  that  river,  and  changes  the 
blue  of  the  greater  stream  to  a  chalky  white. 
All  our  sport  with  hook  and  line  now  disap- 
peared, and  we  were  thereafter  dependent 
upon  the-  nets  and  weirs  of  the  Indians  for 
our  fish. 

A  few  miles  below  the  White  a  river  of 
nearly  equal  size  comes  in  from  the  right. 
This  is  the  Stewart,  or,  as  the  Indians  call  it, 
the  Nachonde.  Years  ago  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  had  a  thriving  trading-post  near  its 
head-waters,  but  it,  too,  fell  shortly  after  the 
fall  of  old  Fort  Selkirk.  A  small  party  of 
American  miners  had  found  good  prospects 
in  placer  digging  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stewart, 
and  w-ere  preparing  their  camp.  They  cer- 
tainly deserved  success.  I  took  our  old  water- 
logged canoe,  and,  with  a  half-breed  native, 
visited  them  at  their  camp. 

Returning  late  in  the  evening,  with  the  sun 
in  my  face  and  with  no  knowledge  of  the 
resting-place  of  my  party,  I  found,  in  the  vast 
spreading  network  of  islands,  no  assurance 
of  a  speedy  meeting.  We  had  made  an  agree- 
ment- on  parting  that  the  advance  should 
burn  spruce  boughs  at  reasonable  intervals, 
that  I  might  have  a  sign  on  my  return. 
Though  spruce  was  everywhere  in  sight,  there 
was  that  nio;ht  none  found  on  the  island 
where  the  camp  was  made.  So  I  had  no  sign. 
I  never  knew  until  that  evening  how  like  an 
ascending  smoke  looked  the  pencil-points 
of  ridges  of  spruce  fading  into  the  water's 
edge,  and  tinged  with  the  rays  of  the  setting 
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sun.  An  occasional  shout  was  at  last  rewarded 
with  an  answering  cry. 

We  met  a  tribe  of  Indians  calling  them- 
selves Tahk-ong  "  on  the  following  day. 
With  them  we  found  resting  four  of  our  Ayan 
friends,  and  both  said  that  a  short  distance 
ahead  we  would  come  upon  a  trading-post. 
It  was  not  until  the  following  day  that  we 
drifted  past  the  post,  marked  on  the  map  as 
Fort  Reliance,  and  found  it 'deserted,  to  our 
great  disappointment,  for  we  had  there  hoped 
to  obtain  stores. 

That  evening  at  ten  o'clock  we  went  into 
camp  at  a  point  where  a  fine  river  came  in 
from  the  east,  with  water  so  clear  that  it 
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ing  by  astronomical  observations,  and  waited 
till  noon.  Only  two  rough  "  sights  "  rewarded 
my  delay.  During  this  time  of  the  year  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  I  noticed,  were  from  the  south, 
and  always  brought  fog  or  light  rain,  a  cir- 
cumstance easily  explained  by  the  theory  that 
the  winds,  coming  off  the  warm  Pacific  loaded 
with  moisture,  have  the  moisture  precipitated 
in  crossing  the  glacial  summits  of  the  Alaskan 
coast-range. 

At  the  Indian  village  of  Nuclaco,  opposite 
the  site  of  Fort  Reliance,  the  entire  popula- 
tion, with  a  large  number  of  Indians  from  the 
Tanana  River,  received  us  with  a  great  bang- 
ing of  guns.  From  here  to  the  mouth  of  the 


SWEEPERS. 


tempted  some  of  our  party  to  get  out  their 
fishing  gear  again,  but  to  no  purpose.  This 
the  traders  call  the  Deer  River,  from  the 
large  number  of  caribou  that  congregate  in  its 
valley  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
Here  lies  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Yukon  for 
many  hundreds  of  miles.  Though  its  width 
here  cannot  be  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  the  majestic  river  sweeps  by  with 
no  added  force  or  haste,  showing  the  great 
depth  it  must  have  to  discharge  the  vast  vol- 
ume of  water  that  a  short  distance  above  had 
spread  over  a  bed  two  or  three  miles  wide. 
Here  I  tried  to  "  check  "  my  dead-reckon- 


river  this  method  of  welcoming  strangers  is 
universal.  We  made  no  stop,  however,  and 
the  salute  died  suddenly  out  as  we  drifted 
slowly  past. 

The  Tanana  Indians,  the  visitors  at  Nuclaco 
that  day,  are  said  to  be  hostile  in  their  own 
country,  but  on  their  frequent  trading  excur- 
sions are  discreetly  inclined  towards  peace. 
The  river  from  which  they  take  their  name, 
the  Tanana,  is  probably  the  largest  unex- 
plored river  of  the  Western  continent.  Nearly 
two  miles  wide  at  its  junction  with  the  Yukon, 
it  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  latter. 

On  the  20th  of  July  we  drifted  a  little  over 
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fifty  miles  in  eleven  hours.  This  was  one  ol 
the  very  few  days  that  we  were  not  aground 
for  any  appreciable  length  of  time,  and  the 
distance  traveled  was  great  enough  to  establish 
firmly  the  reputation  of  the  river  as  probably 
the  swiftest  stream  of  any  magnitude  in  the 
world.  We  were  aground  but  once  that  day, 
having  run  upon  a  submerged  rock  while  the 
entire  party  was  occupied  in  using  four  bears 
for  movable  but  untouched  targets.  We  came 
to  a  halt  with  a  shock  that  would  have  dis- 


join4:ed  our  craft  had  she  been  less  stanch 
than  a  well-nigh  solid  piece.  She  swung 
safely  around,  however,  and  in  three  minutes 
was  again  holding  her  undisturbed  way. 

About  three  o'clock  a  most  remarkable  rock 
was  seen  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  spring- 
ing directly  out  of  a  level  plain,  bounded  in 
the  distance  by  a  crescent  of  low  hills  sweep- 
ing around  a  huge  bend  in  the  river.  It  was 
probably  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  rose 
with  perpendicular  sides  from  the  plain.  On 
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the  other  side  of  the  river,  directly  opposite, 
stood  another  rock,  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  first,  except  that  the  second  fades  away 
into  the  bluff  behind  it.  The  Indians  explain 
the  situation  by  a  legend  which  holds  that  the 
rocks  were  long  ago  man  and  wife,  but  incom- 
patibility of  temper  led  the  husband  to  kick 
the  wife  out  into  the  plain  and  draw  the  river 
from  its  bed,  near  the  distant  hills,  for  a  per- 
petual barrier. 

July  2 1  St  brought  us  to  the  Indian  village 
of  Klat-ol-klin,  a  name  we  found  with  difificulty, 
as  even  the  natives  call  it  "Johnny's  village," 
from  the  Americanized  name  of  its  chief.  This 
was  the  first  permanent  village  wx  had  seen 
on  the  river.  There  were  but  six  log  houses 
in  all,  abutting  against  each  other,  with  their 
gable-ends  turned  towards  the  river.  It  was 
perched  on  a  steep  bank,  so  close  to  the  crest 
that  two  could  not  ]jass  between  the  houses 
and  the  river.  At  the  water's  edge  was  a  per- 
fect network  of  birch-bark  canoes,  and  back 
\  of  these  an  inclined  scaffolding  of  spruce  poles, 
where  salmon  hung  drying  in  the  sun.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  we  found  the  Indians  pre- 
paring any  considerable  number  of  this  fish 
for  winter  use.  The  fish  are  caught  with 
scoop-nets  three  or  four  feet  long,  fastened  on 
two  poles  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length. 
A  watcher,  generally  a  s([uaw,  standing  in 
front  of  the  cabins,  heralds  the  approach  of 


a  fish,  perhaps  a  half-mile  down  the  river. 
Never  more  than  one  fisherman  starts.  Pad- 
dling out  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  he 
guides  his  canoe  with  his  left  hand,  as  the 
voices  from  the  shore  direct,  and  with  his 
right  dips  his  net  to  the  bottom.  Upon  the 
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careful  adjustment  of  this  depends  his  success. 
Failures  are  rare.  As  the  fish  swim  near  the 
bottom,  I  do  not  understand  how  they  are 
detected  in  the  muddy  water  of  the  river. 

On  the  2 2d  the  soil  appeared  thick,  black, 
and  loamy,  and  grass,  always  good,  was  now 
becoming  luxuriant,  with  the  mosquitoes  in- 
creasing m  number  and  the  country  perceptibly 
opening.  On  the  23d  we  came  to  "  Charley's" 
village,  an  exact  duplicate  of  "  Johnny's," 
even  to  the  number  of  the  houses  and  the 
side  of  the  river. 

The  next  day  we  camped  at  St.  Michael's  Bar, 
or  Island.  From  here  to  Fort  Yukon  the 
country  is  as  flat  and  open  as  the  Pampas, 
and  but  five  or  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  Our  Indians,  having  never  been  so  far, 
thought  we  were  going  out  to  sea,  although 
we  were  over  a  thousand  miles  from  the  river's 
mouth. 

As  soon  as  this  flat  country  is  entered  the 
channel   splits   and   subdivides   every  few 


miles,  until  for  days  we  could  not  tell  whether 
we  Avere  on  the  main  stream  or  on  one  of  the 
many  waterways  between  the  many  islands. 
At  Fort  Yukon  the  river  is  said  to  be  seven 
miles  wide.  In  spite  of  the  many  channels 
into  which  the  river  spreads,  the  current  never 
decreases,  and  we  went  drifting  on  in  the  same 
good  old  way  until  Fort  Yukon  was  reached. 

At  this  point,  one  thousand  miles  from  the 
river's  mouth  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  its  head,  the  river  sweeps  with  a  marked 
curve  into  the  arctic  regions,  and  then,  with 
less  enthusiasm  than  most  polar  seekers,  turns 
back  into  the  temperate  zone,  having  been  in 
the  arctic  for  less  than  a  league,  and,  as  the  cur- 
rent runs,  for  less  than  an  hour.  The  early 
traders  at  Fort  Yukon  supposed  their  river  ran 
parallel  to  the  Mackenzie ;  and  so  it  was  map- 
ped, its  bed  being  continued  north  to  where 
its  hypothetical  waters  were  poured  into  the 
Arctic  Sea.  The  conservative  slowness  of  the 
Fnghsh  to  undo  what  the  English  have  done 
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had  a  new  illustration  as  late  as  1883,  when 
one  of  the  best  of  English  globe-makers,  in 
a  work  of  art  in  his  line,  sent  the  Yukon  with 
its  mighty  but  unnamed  tributaries  still  into 
the  Arctic.  There  it  will  be  made  to  flow  un- 
til some  Englishman  shows  that  it  surely  flows 
elsewhere. 

For  a  hundred  miles  above  and  two  hun- 
dred miles  below  Fort  Yukon,  the  river  flows 
through  a  region  so  flat  that  it  seems  like  the 
floor  of  an  emptied  lake.  This  area  is  densely 
timbered  with  spruce,  and  but  for  this  would 
be  nothing  but  a  salient  angle  of  the  great 
flat  arctic  tundra  of  the  polar  coast.  The 
dreariness  of  unlimited  expanse  is  broken  to 
the  northward  by  the  pale-blue  outline  of  the 
Romantzofif  Mountains,  so  indistinct  as  to 
seem  a  mirage;  while  to  the  south  arise,  in  iso- 
lated points,  the  Ratzel  Peaks,  the  outlying 
spurs  of  the  Alaskan  Range,  from  the  Upper 
Ramparts  of  which  the  Yukon  flows  towards 
the  Lower.  Fort  Yukon  was  left  behind  on 
the  29th  of  July,  our  raft  that  day  drifting  by 
a  village  where  nothing  greeted  us  but  a  howl- 
ing troop  of  dogs.  This  village  would  have 
attracted  no  attention  further  up  the  river, 
but  here,  where  the  river  divides  itself  in  many 
channels,  making  salmon-catching  of  but 
slight  importance,  villages  are  very  rare. 

The  29th  was  a  hot,  sweltering  day,  with 
the  sun  and  its  thousand  reflections  sending 
their  blistering  heat  into  our  faces.  In  fact,  our 
greatest  inconvenience  near  this  short  arctic 
strip  of  the  stream  was  the  tropical  heat  and 
the  dense  swarms  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes 
that  met  us  everywhere  when  we  approached 
the  land.  That  night  none  of  the  party  could 
sleep,  despite  the  mosquito-bars  over  us.  Mos- 
quitoes do  not  depend  for  their  numbers  so 
much  on  their  latitude  as  on  the  superficial  ex- 
tent of  stagnant  water  in  which  they  can  breed, 
and  nowhere  is  this  so  abundant  as  in  the 
tundras  and  timber-flats  of  the  polar  coasts. 
The  intense  cold  of  winter  sinks  its  shafts  of 
ice  deep  into  the  damp  earth,  converting  it 
into  a  thick  crust  of  impervious  stone.  How- 
ever warm  the  short  summers  may  appear  to 
one  who  judges  it  from  the  acclimated  stand- 
point of  a  rigorous  country,  it  is  insuflicient 
to  melt  more  than  a  superficial  portion  of 
this  boreal  blanket,  where  only  a  swampy  car- 
pet of  moss  may  flourish  upon  the  frozen 
stratum  below.  Through  this  the  stagnant 
water  cannot  sink.  As  the  weather  is  never 
warm  enough  to  carry  it  off  by  evaporation, 
these  marshes  extend  far  and  wide,  even  up 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  give  the  mosquito 
ample  room  to  propagate. 

We  took  an  early  start  the  next  morning, 
and  drifted  down  the  hot  river,  by  low  banks 
that  needed  nothing  but  a  few  breech-clouted 


negroes  to  convince  us  that  we  were  on  the 
Congo.  Between  six  and  eight  in  the  evening 
the  thermometer  stood  about  eighty  degrees 
Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  with  shade  for  noth- 
ing but  the  thermometer.  Hoisting  one  of  the 
spare  tents  for  a  protection  from  the  sun  would 
have  prevented  the  helmsman  from  seeing  his 
course  and  made  grounding  almost  certain, 
and  heat  was  to  be  preferred  to  this,  with  its 
attendant  labors. 

Singularly  enough,  at  this  very  time  a  cou- 
ple of  sun-dogs  put  in  an  appearance,  a  phe- 
nomenon we  usually  associate  with  cold  wea- 
ther, and  now  sadly  out  of  place.  Rain  made 
sleep  possible  that  night  and  traveling  impos- 
sible the  next  day,  and  left  us  nothing  to  do 
but  to  sit  in  the  tent  and  watch  nature  waste 
itself  in  a  rainfall  of  four  inches  over  a  vast 
marsh  already  six  inches  deep.  Some  of  our 
party,  wandering  over  the  gravel-bars,  through 
the  showers,  found  the  scattered  petrified  re- 
mains of  a  huge  mastodon.  All  through  the 
valley  such  remains  are  numerous. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  August  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  high  hills  where  the  "  Lower 
Ramparts  "  begin.  So  closely  do  the  ramparts 
of  the  lower  river  resemble  those  of  the  upper 
that  I  could  not  help  thinking  them  parts  of 
the  same  range,  which  bears  eastward  and 
westward  like  a  bow-string  across  the  great  arc 
of  the  Yukon,  bending  northward  into  the  flat 
arctic  tundra. 

Near  our  camp  that  night  we  saw  the  only 
family  burial-ground  we  had  seen  on  the  river. 
It  contained  a  dozen  graves,  perhaps,  and  was 
decorated  with  the  usual  totems  perched  on 
high  poles,  some  of  which  were  fantastically 
striped  in  the  few  simple  colors  the  Indians 
had  at  their  command. 

A  gale  of  wind  on  the  4th  allowed  us  to 
drift  but  twenty-six  miles.  From  here  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  strong  head-winds  are  gen- 
erally raging  at  this  season  of  the  year.  On 
both  sides  of  the  river,  from  this  point,  the 
small  tributary  creeks  and  rivers  bear  down 
clear,  transparent  water,  though  deeply  colored 
with  a  port-wine  hue.  The  streams  drain  the 
water  from  the  turfy  tundra  where  the  dyes 
from  decaying  leaves  impart  their  color.  Pro- 
bably iron-salts  are  also  present. 

On  the  5  th  we  approached  the  rapids  of  the 
Lower  Ramparts,  and  made  all  preparations 
for  their  stormy  passage.  Making  hasty  in- 
quiries at  an  Indian  village  concerning  them, 
we  found  that  we  had  already  left  them  behind 
us.  This  part  of  the  river  was  picturescjue, 
and  not  unlike  the  Hudson  at  West  Point. 
I  should  have  stO])ped  to  take  some  photo- 
graphs but  for  the  dark  lowering  clouds  and 
constantly-recurring  rain-squalls. 

Eighteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
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Tanana,  we  found  the  trading  station  of  Nuk- 
lakayet.  Here  our  raft-journey  of  over  thir- 
teen hundred  miles  came  to  an  end,  the  long- 
est of  its  kind  in  the  interest  of  exploration. 
As  we  dragged  the  raft  upon  the  bank  and 
left  it  there  to  burn  out  its  existence  as  fire- 
wood, we  felt  that  we  were  parting  from  a  true 
and  trusty  friend. 

We  met  our  first  Eskimo  dogs  here,  a  finer 
and  larger  race  than  those  I  had  seen  farther 
to  the  east.  They  seemed  a  distinct  type  of 
dog  in  their  likeness  to  each  other,  and  not 
the  vagabond  mass  of  variable  mongrels  of  all 
sizes  and  conditions  that  my  previous  knowl- 
edge of  cold-weather  canines  had  led  me  to 
consider  them. 

At  Nuklakayet  we  were  furnished  with  a 
small  decked  schooner  of  eight  or  ten  tons, 
called,  in  the  rough  Russian  vernacular  of  the 
country,  a  ^'  barka."  It  was  said  to  be  the 
fleetest  "  barka  "  on  the  river,  when  the  sails 
were  spread  in  a  good  wind.  We  had  good 
wind  in  abundance,  but  there  were  no  sails,  so 
the  current  was  again  our  motive  power. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  palsied  jib  that  we  could 
tie  up  when  the  wind  was  just  right,  but  the 
wind  rarely  made  its  use  possible.  We  got 
away  from  Nuklakayet  on  the  8th,  and  drifted 
down  the  river  till  camping-time.  Then  we 
found  that  the  "  barka  "  drew  so  much  water 
that  we  could  not  get  within  thirty  or  forty 
yards  of  shore,  and  were  obliged  to  bring  our 
rubber  boots  into  use. 


All  the  next  day  we  had  a  heavy  head- wind 
and  made  but  eight  miles,  our  craft  standing 
so  high  out  of  water  that  at  times  she  actually 
went  up-stream  against  a  three-mile  current. 
At  night,  however,  these  daily  gales  fell  and 
left  us  a  prey  to  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes. 
All  day  the  loth  we  passed  Indian  villages, 
with  their  networks  of  fish-weirs  spread  on  the 
river.  W^e  passed,  too,  the  mouth  of  the  Newi- 
cargut,  or  Frog  River.  On  this  part  of  the 
Yukon  we  pass,  in  succession,  the  Sooncargut, 
Melozicargut,  and  Tosecargut,  which  the  tra- 
ders have  simplified  into  Sunday-cargut,  Mon- 
day-cargut,  and  Tuesday-cargut,  cargut  being 
a  local  Indian  termination  meaning  river  or 
stream.  The  Newicargut  marks  the  point  where 
explorers  from  the  upper  river  connected  with 
those  of  the  lower,  and  established  the  identity 
of  the  Pelly  of  the  English  and  the  Kwichpak 
of  the  Russians.  Since  then  the  river  has  been 
known  as  the  Yukon,  the  Russian  name  dis- 
appearing, and  the  name  Pelly  becoming 
restricted  to  the  tributary  that  flows  into  the 
Yukon  opposite  Selkirk. 

Near  the  Indian  village  of  Sakadelontin  we 
saw  a  number  of  coffins  perched  in  trees.  This 
was  the  first  time  we  had  seen  this  method  of 
burial  on  the  river.  In  all  the  Indian  villages 
on  this  part  of  the  river  we  found  the  number 
of  women  greatly  in  excess  of  the  men,  for  at 
this  season  all  the  able-bodied  hunters  Avere 
inland  on  the  tundra  north  of  the  river  hunting 
for  their  winter  stock  of  reindeer  clothing  and 
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bedding.  The  Russian  or  local  name  for  the 
reindeer  coat  is  "  parka,"  and  here  we  saw  the 
first  one  made  from  the  spotted  or  tame  rein- 
deer of  the  native  tribes  of  eastern  Siberia.  The 
spottings  are  great  brownish-red  and  white 
blotches  like  those  on  a calico  "  pony.  A  gen- 
erous offer  to  the  owner  of  this  particular 
"parka"  was  immediately  and  scornfully 
refused. 

Facing  the  usual  gale,  we  drifted  slowly  down 
the  river  to  Kaltag,  where  the  south  bank  be- 
comes a  simple  flat  plateau,  though  the  north 
bank  is  high  and  even  mountainous  for  more 
than  four  hundred  miles  farther. 

It  seemed  not  improbable  that  this  had  been 
the  Yukon's  ancient  mouth,  when  the  river 
flowed  over  all  the  flat  plain  down  to  the 
sea.  Certainly  the  deposit  from  the  river  is 
now  filling  in  the  eastern  shores  of  Bering's 
Sea.  Navigators  about  the  coast  say  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  vessels  of  any  considerable  draught 
to  sail  Avithin  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  of  land 
near  the  Yukon's  mouth,  and  every  storm 
lashes  the  sea  into  a  muddy  froth. 

We  amused  ourselves,  late  in  the  evening 
of  the  i8th,  by  drifting  far  into  the  dark  hours 
of  the  night  in  search  of  a  fair  place  for  a 
camp,  but  without  avail.  Two  days  later  it 
blew  so  hard  that  we  could  not  think  of  stir- 
ring, but  lay  at  our  moorings  in  momentary 
danger  of  shipwreck.  Anvic,  a  picturesque 
little  trading- post,  was  reached  on  the  2 2d. 
The  trading-posts  become  more  numerous 
now,  but  just  beyond  Anvic  the  last  Indian 
village  is  passed,  and  forty  miles  below  the 
Eskimo  villages  begin. 

Myriads  of  geese  were  now  seen  everywhere, 
mobilizing  for  the  autumn  journey  to  the  south. 
We  had  a  further  token  of  coming  autumn 
I  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  when  we  found 
!  the  high  grass  white  with  frost,  and  we 
were  told  by  the  trader  at  Anvic  that  ice 
i   would  sometimes  be  thick  by  the  ist  of  Sep- 


tember. The  little  trading-steamer  came  down 
the  river  the  same  day,  and  taking  us  in  tow, 
brought  us  down  to  a  mission  where  an  old 
Greek  church  of  the  Russian  Company  still 
draws  subsidies  from  Russia.  The  following 
day  we  reached  an  Eskimo  village,  and  slept 
for  the  first  time  since  spring  under  a  roof. 
Andreavsky  was  made  the  next  day,  where 
the  hills  were  plainly  lowering.  The  spruce 
and  poplar  disappeared  now,  and  low  wil- 
lows took  their  place,  though  plenty  of  wood 
still  abounded  in  immense  drifts  on  the  up- 
stream ends  of  the  numerous  islands.  Near 
Andreavsky  begins  the  delta  of  the  Yukon, 
with  its  interminable  number  of  channels  and 
islands. 

We  reached  Koatlik,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  on  the  28th,  and  came  to  St.  Michaels 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  meeting  our  old 
acquaintance,  the  southern  gale,  outside.  We 
had  hoped  to  take  sail  on  the  revenue  cutter 
Cortvin^  but  she  had  been  gone  already  two 
weeks,  and  we  were  forced  to  turn  our  hopes 
to  the  schooner  Leo. 

It  was  not  until  the  8th  of  September  that 
the  Leo  hove  in  sight,  bearing  down  upon  St. 
Michaels  in  a  gale  of  wind.  She  had  on  board 
Lieutenant  Ray's  party  from  the  international 
meteorological  station  at  Point  Barrow,  and, 
although  overcrowded  already,  we  were  kindly 
made  welcome.  The  Leo  was  in  a  bad  way, 
having  "  stove  in  "  her  bow  against  the  ice 
while  trying  to  make  Point  Barrow,  and  a  few 
doubts  were  expressed  as  to  her  seaworthi- 
ness in  the  choppy  seas  of  the  autumn.  We 
got  under  way  on  the  nth,  however,  and, 
once  out  of  Norton  Sound,  made  a  quick  pas- 
sage across  to  Oonalaska  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  Here  the  Leo  was  beached  and  re- 
paired. We  had  grown  tired  of  long  strolls  and 
trout-fishing  in  the  mountain-streams  at  Oona- 
laska, and  were  glad  at  last  to  take  ship  and 
bear  away  from  the  last  foothold  on  Alaska. 
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A  STUDY  IN  INDEPENDENT  JOURNALISM. 


THE  present  year  and  its  predecessor  have 
witnessed  a  striking  development  of  po- 
litical independence  in  the  newspaper  press. 
There  have  been  other  periods  when  independ- 
ence was  in  fashion,  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  return  to  strong  partisanship ;  but 
on  the  whole,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  the 
movement  of  the  better  portion  of  the  press 
is  toward  independence. 

The  time  may  come  when  such  an  attitude 
will  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
term  "  independent  journalism  "  will  be  like 
"  an  impartial  judiciary  " —  the  partisan  jour- 
nal being  considered  as  abnormal  as  a  partial 
judge.  The  advance  of  morals  is  marked  by 
the  ceasing  to  regard  certain  virtues  as  excep- 
tionally meritorious.  It  was  counted  a  fine  eu- 
logy two  or  three  centuries  ago  to  say  of  a 
certain  English  family  that  "  all  the  sons  were 
brave  and  all  the  daughters  virtuous."  In  our 
day,  to  say  that  the  women  of  an  English  or 
American  family  are  virtuous  is  not  reckoned 
as  high  praise ;  it  is  only  what  is  expected. 

The  phrase  "  independent  journalism  "came 
into  fashion  during  the  Greeley  campaign,  but 
an  independent  newspaper  in  the  highest  sense 
was  no  new  thing  under  the  sun  in  1872.  It 
had  been  the  ideal  of  the  London  "  Times  " 
for  the  better  part  of  a  century.  Political  in- 
dependence, with  some  limitations,  had  char- 
acterized the  best  representatives  of  the  new 
school  of  American  journalism,  which  had  be- 
gun to  flourish  before  1850.  But  the  success- 
ive phases  of  the  great  conflict  between  slavery 
and  its  opponents  kept  politics  at  a  high  ten- 
sion,—  men  and  newspapers  were  driven  to 
take  definitely  one  side  or  the  other  in  the 
controversy ;  and  the  breaking  of  party  ties 
by  great  journals  in  1872  was  a  sign  that  the 
old  quarrel  was  almost  over,  and  the  peaceful 
virtues  of  moderation,  fairness  and  love  of 
truth  were  more  demanded  than  passionate 
devotion  to  a  struggling  cause. 

It  is  designed  here  to  set  forth  a  little  of 
the  early  history  of  one  newspaper;  to  show 
something  of  how  its  maker's  ideal  shaped  it- 
self, and  how  that  ideal  became  embodied  in 
reality.  "  Sam  Bowles,"  as  everybody  called 
the  editor  of  the  Springfield  "  Republican," 
came  of  New  England  stock.  His  father  es- 
tablished the  "  Republican  "  as  a  weekly  pa- 
per in  1824,  two  years  before  the  birth  of  the 
son  who  was  to  make  it  famous.  The  boy 
showed  no  special  promise ;  he  was  faithful 
to  his  tasks,  fond  of  reading,  but  as  a  student 


rather  slow,  with  not  much  physical  vigor,  and 
with  little  to  point  at  his  future  career,  unless  a 
strong  liking  for  his  own  way  was  a  presage  of 
the  masterful  will  that  was  to  carry  him  through 
toils  and  combats.  He  went  to  school  until  he 
was  sixteen  and  then  entered  his  father's  office, 
and  two  years  later  persuaded  him  to  make  the 
" Republican"  a  daily  paper.  From  that  time 
the  son  carried  the  chief  burden  of  it. 

Of  the  period  in  which  his  work  began  Mr. 
Bowles  wrote  in  the  "  Independent "  thirty 
years  later: 

"American  journalism  was  undergoing  the  greatest 
transformation  and  experiencing  the  deepest  inspiration 
of  its  whole  history.  The  telegraph  and  the  Mexican 
war  came  in  together;  and  the  years  '46-51  were  the 
years  of  most  marked  growth  known  to  America.  It 
was  something  more  than  progress,  it  was  revolution. 
Then  the  old  '  Sun  '  was  in  its  best  estate ;  then  Mr. 
Bennett  was  in  the  prime  of  his  vigorous  intellect,  and 
his  enterprise  and  independence  were  at  the  height  of 
their  audacity.  He  had  as  first  lieutenant  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Hudson,  the  best  organizer  of  a  mere  newspaper 
America  has  ever  seen.  Then  Mr.  Greeley  and  Mr. 
Dana  were  harmoniously  and  vigorously  giving  the 
'  Tribune  '  that  scope  of  treatment  and  that  intellect- 
ual depth  and  breadth  which  have  never  departed 
wholly  from  it,  and  which  are  perhaps  the  greatest 
gifts  that  any  single  journal  has  made  to  the  journalism 
of  the  country.  Then  Mr.  Raymond  commenced  the 
'  Times '  and  won  for  it  at  once  a  prominent  place  among 
its  rivals.  And  then  began  that  horde  of  provincial 
daily  journals,  springing  up  like  mushrooms  all  over  the 
land.  Hardly  a  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  but 
that  essayed  its  diurnal  issue  in  those  fertile  years." 

It  was  in  this  field  of  provincial  journalism 
that  Mr.  Bowles's  work  was  done.  Of  the  old- 
fashioned  country  newspaper  he  once  wrote : 

"  News  had  grown  old  when  it  was  published.  The 
paper  did  the  work  of  the  chronicler  or  annalist 
merely,  and  was  the  historian  of  the  past  rather  than 
a  spectator  and  actor  in  the  present.  It  was  not  upon 
the  printed  column  that  the  events  of  the  day  struck 
the  heart  of  the  living  age,  and  drew  from  it  its  sparks 
of  fire.  In  those  times  that  place  of  contact  was  found 
in  the  personal  intercourse  of  men.  News  ran  then 
along  the  street,  from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  the  gossiping 
neighbor  carried  it ;  the  post-rider  brought  it  into  the 
groups  gathered  at  the  village  store.  By  and  by  came 
the  heavy  gazette,  not  to  make  its  impression  but  to 
record  the  fact.  .  .  .  The  journalism  was  yet  to  be 
created  that  should  stand  firmly  in  the  possession  of 
powers  of  its  own ;  that  should  be  concerned  with  the 
passing  and  not  with  the  past ;  that  should  perfectly 
reflect  its  age,  and  yet  should  be  itself  no  mere  reflec- 
tion ;  that  should  control  what  it  seemed  only  to  tran- 
scribe and  narrate  ;  that  should  teach  without  assuming 
the  manners  of  an  instructor,  and  should  command 
the  coming  times  with  a  voice  that  had  still  no  sound 
but  its  echo  of  the  present." 

The  editorial  work  on  the  daily  was  done 
by  the  younger  Bowles,  at  first  jointly  with 
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his  father,  then  with  one  temporary  assist- 
ant after  another,  until  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  be- 
came his  colleague  in  1849.  He  remained  in 
the  office  of  the  paper  until  1857,  and  was  a 
constant  contributor  to  its  columns  until  1864. 
At  the  start  Bowles's  qualifications  for  his  work 
were  unflagging  industry,  an  observant  eye, 
and  a  stout  will.  He  had  at  first  little  facility 
or  power  as  a  writer,  and  he  did  not  aspire  to 
special  success  in  that  direction.  He  expected 
to  devote  himself  to  the  general  conduct  of 
the  paper,  while  other  men  should  wield  the 
editorial  thunder.  But  he  was  a  good  reporter. 
He  could  see  what  was  before  him  and  tell  it 
in  a  plain  story.  He  began  by  assiduously 
picking  up  the  crumbs  of  village  news.  The 
townspeople  began  to  look  in  his  paper  for  a 
little  daily  history  of  their  community.  He 
took  always  a  keen  interest  in  politics ;  and 
when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  he  was 
writing  editorials  in  advocacy  of  General  Tay- 
lor for  the  presidency  as  against  his  rivals,  Cass 
and  Van  Buren.  The  Republican  "  in  its 
early  politics  was  stanchly  Whig,  and  was 
largely  influenced  by  George  Ashmun,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  Webster's  followers  in 
Massachusetts,  who  sacrificed  his  half-com- 
pleted career  when  his  great  chief  fell. 

The  accession  of  Dr.  Holland  to  the  "Re- 
publican "  was  an  important  event  in  its  his- 
tory. He  and  Mr.  Bowles  supplemented  each 
other.  Mr.  Bowles  was  a  born  journalist,  and 
showed  early  an  instinct  for  news,  an  aptitude 
for  politics,  and  a  skill  in  administration.  Dr. 
Holland,  who  w^as  seven  years  his  senior,  came 
to  the  paper  equipped  with  more  of  literary 
culture  and  taste,  and  was  always  a  writer 
rather  than  an  editor.  He  was  strong  in  his 
convictions,  warm  in  his  feelings,  sensitive  to 
the  moral  element  in  any  question,  and  the 
master  of  a  forcible,  lucid,  and  popular  style. 
His  interest  lay  not  so  much  in  politics  as  in 
the  personal  conduct  of  life,  and  social  usages 
j  and  institutions.  His  editorials  in  the  Re- 
j  publican  "  were  one  of  the  earliest  signs  that 
I  the  newspaper  press  was  beginning  to  exercise, 
I  along  with  its  other  functions,  that  of  direct 
i  moral  instruction,  which  had  hitherto  been  al- 
most  a  monopoly  of  the  church.  Many  of  his 
articles  were  short  and  pithy  lay  sermons. 
They  dealt  directly  with  morals  and  religion, 
in  their  practical  rather  than  theological  appli- 
cations. They  discussed  such  topics  as  the 
mutual  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  of 
laborers  and  employers  ;  the  principles  of  con- 
duct for  young  men  and  young  women,  and 
the  like.  This  was  an  innovation  in  journal- 
ism. It  found  favor  among  a  community 
which  takes  life  seriously  and  earnestly.  It 
signified  in  truth  an  expansion  of  the  news- 
paper's possibilities,  which  has  as  yet  only 


begun  to  be  worked  out.  Dr.  Holland  was 
admirably  qualified  for  a  pioneer  in  this  kind 
of  work.  He  was  so  far  in  sympathy  with  the 
established  churches  and  the  accepted  the- 
ology that  he  reached  and  held  a  wide  con- 
stituency; while  he  was  little  trammeled  by 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  technicalities.  He 
was  quite  as  impatient  as  Mr.  Bowles  of  any 
assumption  of  authority  by  a  party  or  a  church, 
and  the  "  Republican  "  early  showed  an  inde- 
pendence of  the  clergy,  and  a  willingness  to 
criticise  them  on  occasion,  which  often 
drew  wrath  upon  its  head.  But  its  attitude 
toward  the  churches  and  the  religion  they 
represented,  though  an  independent  was  also 
a  friendly  one.  In  general,  Dr.  Holland  added 
to  the  paper  a  higher  literary  tone  and  a 
broader  recognition  of  human  interests.  The 
paper's  growth  was  won  by  unsparing  labor,, 
by  close  economy,  by  making  the  utmost  of 
each  day,  yet  looking  always  toward  the 
future.  Dr.  Holland,  just  after  Mr.  Bowles's 
death,  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  As  I  think  of  my  old  associate  and  the  earnest  ex- 
hausting work  he  was  doing  when  I  was  with  him,  he 
seems  to  me  like  a  great  golden  vessel,  rich  in  color 
and  roughly  embossed,  filled  with  the  elixir  of  life, 
which  he  poured  out  without  the  slightest  stint  for  the 
consumption  of  this  people.  This  vessel  was  only  full 
at  the  first  and  it  was  never  replenished.  It  was  filled 
for  an  expenditure  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  but  he  kept 
the  stream  so  large  that  the  precious  contents  were  all 
decanted  at  thirty.  The  sparkle,  the  vivacity,  the 
drive,  the  power  of  the  '  Republican,'  as  I  knew  it  in 
the  early  days,  the  fresh  and  ever  eager  interest  with 
which  it  was  every  morning  received  by  the  people  of 
Springfield  and  the  Connecticut  Valley,  the  superiority 
of  the  paper  to  other  papers  of  its  class,  its  ever  widen- 
ing influence —  all  these  cost  life.  We  did  not  know 
when  we  tasted  it  and  found  it  so  charged  with  zest 
that  we  were  tasting  heart's  blood,  but  that  was  the 
priceless  element  that  commended  it  to  our  appetites. 
A  pale  man,  weary  and  nervous,  crept  home  at  mid- 
night, or  at  one,  two,  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  while  all  nature  was  fresh  and  the  birds  were 
singing,  and  thousands  of  eyes  were  bending  eagerly- 
over  the  results  of  his  night's  labor,  he  was  tossing 
and  trying  to  sleep.  Yet  this  work,  so  terrible  in  its 
exactions  and  its  consequences,  was  the  joy  of  this 
man's  life  —  it  was  this  man's  hfe  ;  and  as  the  best 
exponent  of  this  kind  of  devotion  to  an  idea  and  a  life- 
work  I  have  ever  known,  I  give  its  memory  most  affec- 
tionate reverence." 

He  was  spending  his  life-blood,  but  he 
got  a  great  price  for  it.  He  knew  what  he 
was  doing ;  at  least  he  thought  he  did.  When 
a  friend  once  remonstrated  with  him  about 
his  over-work,  he  answered :  I  know  it  just 
as  well  as  you  do.  When  my  friends  point  out 
that  I  am  working  toward  a  break-down,  they 
seem  to  think  that  is  to  influence  my  action. 
Not  at  all !  I  have  got  the  lines  drawn,  the 
current  flowing,  and  by  throwing  my  weight 
here  now,  I  can  count  for  something.  If  I 
make  a  long  break  or  parenthesis  to  get  strong, 
I  shall  lose  my  chance.  No  man  is  living  a 
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life  that  is  worth  living,  unless  he  is  willing  if 
need  be  to  die  for  somebody  or  something, — 
at  least  to  die  a  little  /  " 

The  faculty  in  which  he  first  showed  emi- 
nence was  skill  in  gathering  news.  Said  Mr. 
Bryan,  who  was  added  to  the  paper's  force  in 
1852  :  "  He  and  I  would  go  into  a  little  res- 
taurant on  Sanford  street,  and  one  and  another 
would  drop  in  and  exchange  a  few  words,  and 
while  we  were  eating  our  lunch  he  would  pick 
up  half  a  column  of  news."  Said  a  friend  in  a 
neighboring  town  :  "  I  would  meet  him  on  the 
street,  we  would  chat  a  few  minutes  about  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  next  morning  I  would 
find  in  the  paper  everything  I  had  told  him." 
In  the  political  conventions  which  he  attended 
and  reported,  he  was  in  his  native  element. 
He  button-holed  everybody,  and  offended  no- 
body; found  out  the  designs  of  every  chque, 
the  doings  of  every  secret  caucus,  got  at  the 
plans  of  the  leaders,  the  temper  of  the  crowd, 
sensed  the  whole  situation ;  and  the  next 
morning's  "  Republican  "  gave  a  better  idea 
of  the  convention  to  those  who  had  staid  at 
home  than  many  of  its  participants  had  gained. 
These  reporting  expeditions  were  full  of  edu- 
cation to  him.  His  mode  of  growth  was  by 
absorption.  Other  people  were  to  him  sponges 
out  of  which  he  deftly  squeezed  whatever 
knowledge  they  could  yield. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  he  established 
the  system  of  requiring  advance  payments 
from  subscribers.  A  few  of  the  great  city 
papers  had  led  the  way  in  this  innovation, 
which  was  introduced   by  the  New  York 

Herald  "  in  1835,  but  it  was  so  contrary  to 
the  tradition  of  provincial  journalism  that 
many  predicted  utter  discomfiture  for  the 
rash  experiment.  But  it  succeeded.  It  was  a 
great  step  to  a  firmer  business  footing  ;  and  it 
was  also  a  sign  of  the  new  attitude  which 
newspapers  were  taking  in  the  community. 
The  old-time  journal  was  very  deferential  to 
its  subscribers  and  advertisers.  It  spoke  of 
them  as  its  "  patrons."  It  was  ready  to  praise 
the  wares  which  they  advertised,  and  to  give 
all  manner  of  friendly  notices  and  puffs.  It 
was  patient,  though  sometimes  plaintive, 
toward  their  delay  in  making  payment.  The 
possible  message,  "  Stop  my  paper,"  hung 
over  the  editor's  head,  keeping  him  docile  and 
respectful.  All  this  was  swiftly  changing. 
The  newspaper,  strengthened  by  railroad  and 
telegraph,  was  becoming  so  strong  that  it 
needed  not  to  ask  favors  or  depend  on  them. 
The  "  Republican "  took  the  lead  among 
provincial  papers  in  this  independent  attitude, 
of  which  the  advance-payment  system  was 
the  commercial  sign.  It  had  never  a  master, 
either  among  the  political  chiefs  or  in  the 
classes  with  whom  its  business  interests  lay. 


It  depended  on  their  support  for  its  existence; 
but  the  editor  won  that  support  by  making  it 
for  their  interest  to  subscribe  for  his  paper 
and  to  advertise  in  it. 

The  great  achievement  of  Samuel  Bowles 
was  that  he  built  up  under  the  limitations  of 
a  country  town  a  paying  newspaper  of  national 
reputation  and  influence,  which  expressed  the 
editor's  personal  opinions,  bound  by  no  party, 
by  no  school,  by  no  clique.  From  its  early 
years  the  paper  avowed  its  opinions  and  made 
its  criticisms  with  a  freedom  that  provoked 
frequent  and  often  emphatic  dissent  among  its 
readers.  The  nature  of  its  field  made  this  in- 
dependence hard  to  maintain.  A  great  city 
offers  an  immense  and  various  constituency, 
and  a  paper  which  can  make  itself  readable  to 
some  one  large  class  can  afford  to  ignore 
even  a  wide  and  weighty  disapprobation  from 
other  classes.  But  the  "  Republican  "  was  in 
a  small  community ;  it  could  reach,  at  most, 
only  a  circle  of  country  towns ;  the  utmost 
number  who  would  take  a  daily  paper  was 
limited;  and  the  paper  could  ill  afford  to 
drive  off  subscribers,  or  incline  them  toward 
the  local  rivals  which  from  time  to  time  dis- 
puted the  ground  with  it.  Besides,  a  provincial 
neighborhood  is  full  of  strong  prejudices.  It 
has  its  heroes  who  must  not  be  lightly  spoken 
of ;  its  traditional  code  of  manners  and  morals 
which  must  be  deferred  to.  There  is  still  a 
deal  of  very  stiff  stuff  in  the  descendants  of 
the  Puritans,  but  the  community  thirty  years 
ago  was  far  more  provincial,  more  conserva- 
tive, more  set  in  its  preferences  and  prejudices 
than  it  is  to-day.  The  environment  was  by 
no  means  favorable  to  the  outspoken  inde- 
pendence which  was  a  growing  trait  of  the 
"  Republican."  The  editor  conquered  his 
environment.  He  did  it  by  making  so  good  a 
newspaper  that  the  people  had  to  buy  it. 
By  industry  and  skill  he  won  the  opportunity 
for  independence. 

There  grew  up  in  Mr.  Bowles's  mind  an 
ideal  of  "  journalism,"  —  a  combination  of 
principles,  methods,  and  instincts,  based 
partly  on  ethics,  partly  on  expediency.  With 
him,  to  say  a  thing  was  or  was  not  "  good 
journalism  "  was  to  put  the  final  seal  upon  its 
character.  It  belonged  to  good  journalism, 
in  his  idea,  to  tell  all  the  news,  and  as  a  part 
of  this  to  give  every  side  a  fair  hearing.  His 
opponents  and  critics  could  always  find  place 
for  their  articles,  under  reasonable  conditions, 
in  his  paper.  But  it  also  belonged  to  his  ideal 
of  journalism  that  a  paper  should  as  seldom 
as  possible  own  itself  in  the  wrong.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  a  man  wrote  to  him  in  correc- 
tion of  a  statement,  or  in  defense  against  crit- 
icism, he  generally  found  his  letter  printed, 
but  with  some  editorial  comment  that  gave 
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the  last  word  tellingly  against  him.  It  was 
commonly  said  that  to  seek  redress  from  the 
Republican "  did  more  harm  than  good. 
This  trait  was  partly  due  to  deliberate  unwill- 
ingness to  weaken  the  paper's  authority  by 
admission  of  error.  But  it  was  probably  more 
due  to  a  personal  idiosyncrasy.  In  many 
ways  a  most  generous  man,  Mr.  Bowles  always 
hated  to  admit  that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong. 
Sometimes  he  did  it  —  not  often  —  in  private 
life  ;  but  in  his  paper  never,  when  he  could 
help  it.  "  We  sometimes  discussed  this,"  said 
Dr.  Holland,  "  and  he  once  said  :  '  I  sympa- 
thize with  the  Boston  editor,  to  whom  a  man 
came  Avith  the  complaint,  "  Your  paper  says 
that  I  hanged  myself,  and  I  want  you  to  take 
it  back."  "  No,"  said  the  editor,  "  we're  not 
in  the  habit  of  doing  that,  but  we  will  say  that 
the  rope  broke  and  you  escaped  t  "  '  " 

But  it  must  be  said  that  this  fault  lies  at  the 
door  of  a  good  many  papers  besides  the  "  Re- 
publican."   It  is  a  characteristic  sin  of  jour- 
nalism —  one  of  the  vices  of  irresponsible 
power.  The  English  press  is  assumed  to  be  far 
more  fair  and  decorous  than  the  American  ; 
j     but  Trollope,  that  faithful  photographer  of 
English  manners,  characterizes  the  "  Times  " 
in  this  same  respect.  "Write  to  the  'Jupiter,'  " 
counsels  Bishop  Grantley  to  the  aggrieved 
j     Mr.  Harding  who  has  been  misrepresented  by 
!     that  paper.    "  Yes,"  says  the  more  worldly- 
wise  Archdeacon,  "  yes,  and  be  smothered 
;     with  ridicule;    tossed  over  and  over  again 
'     with  scorn ;  shaken  this  way  and  that,  as  a 
rat  in  the  grip  of  a  practiced  terrier.    A  man 
may  have  the  best  of  causes,  the  best  of  tal- 
ents, and  the  best  of  tempers  ;  he  may  write 
as  well  as  Addison  or  as  strongly  as  Junius ; 
but  even  with  all  this  he  cannot  successfully 
answer  when    attacked   by  the  'Jupiter.' 
Answer  such  an  article  !  No,  Warden ;  what- 
ever you  do,  don't  do  that." 

The  vital  principle  of  independent  journal- 
ism, as  Mr.  Bowles  understood  it,  was  illus- 
trated by  an  incident  which  occurred  in  1856. 
While  Mr.  Bowles  was  out  of  town  a  prize- 
fight was  attempted  in  Springfield,  and  among 
those  who  gathered  to  witness  it  were  some 
young  men  of  good  social  standing,  belonging 
to  families  with  whom  he  was  in  friendly  re- 
lations. Dr.  Holland  treated  the  incident  in 
a  very  sharp  article,  as  an  instance  of  the 
coarse  immoralities  in  which  the  rapidly  grow- 
j     ing  town  was  beginning  to  imitate  the  worst 
j     features  of  the  great  cities.  The  article  stated 
j     that  the  matter  would  come  up  in  the  police 
court,  and  those  who  had  been  concerned  in 
'     it  might  expect  full  publicity  to  be  given  to 
their  conduct.    Before  the  trial  Mr.  Bowles 
,     returned  to  town.  In  the  evening,  sitting  on 
the  door-step,  his  wife  said  to  him,  "  Can't 


you  let  this  thing  drop  ?  If  you  publish  these 
young  men's  names  it  will  wound  and  ali- 
enate a  great  many  of  our  friends."  He  an- 
swered, "  Mary,  I  have  considered  it  all,  most 
thoughtfully  and  conscientiously.  The  blame 
must  be  given  where  it  is  deserved.  This  is 
the  time  to  put  an  end  to  prize-fighting  in 
Springfield."  The  trial  was  fully  reported  in 
the  "  Republican,"  including  the  names  of 
those  who  as  attendants  at  the  prize-fight  were 
called  as  witnesses  ;  and  the  paper  commented 
in  a  few  vigorous  words  on  their  presence  at 
such  a  scene.  Personal  alienations  did  follow,, 
painful  and  not  soon  healed.  But  there  never 
was  another  prize-fight  in  Springfield.  In  this 
and  similar  cases  the  morals  of  the  town  were 
vastly  the  gainer  by  the  unsparing  publicity 
given  to  the  misdeeds  of  men  who  had  repu- 
tations to  sulfer.  Just  as  the  introduction  of 
street-lights  into  cities  did  more  to  stop -noc- 
turnal crime  than  constables  and  courts  could 
do,  so  by  its  reports  of  wrong-doing  has  the 
modern  newspaper  added  a  new  safeguard  to 
social  morality.  To  exercise  that  great  func- 
tion as  free  from  fear  or  favor  as  the  judge  on 
the  bench  was  the  aim  of  the  "  Republican." 
Its  editor  liked  to  make  his  power  felt, —  he 
liked  to  use  it  for  the  public  good, —  but  the 
personal  alienations  which  it  brought  were 
none  the  less  painful  to  him. 

The  limitation  on  the  moral  power  of  poli- 
tician or  journahst  is  that  in  order  to  lead  he 
must  in  a  degree  conform.  In  a  democracy 
no  kind  of  leadership  is  free  from  that  neces- 
sity, save  that  of  the  pure  idealist  —  the  poet 
or  the  prophet.  Over  all  but  him  conformity 
lays  its  heavy  hand.  But  under  the  sharpest 
rein  of  all  does  it  hold  the  man  who  makes 
it  his  business  to  take  active  part  in  govern- 
ment. Agreement  with  the  majority  is  the 
inexorable  price  of  his  personal  success.  As 
often  as  election-day  comes  round  he  must 
have  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  his  constit- 
uency or  be  thrown  out  of  his  work.  The 
journalist's  necessity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
make  a  paper  that  men  will  buy.  One  way 
to  that  end  is  to  express  sentiments  agreeable 
to  its  readers, —  to  soothe  them  with  assent 
and  approval.  Another  way  is  to  make  a 
newspaper  so  attractive  by  its  general  merits 
that  men  will  buy  it  even  though  they  dissent 
from  its  doctrines.  That  w  as  the  path  which 
Mr.  Bowles  chose  for  the  "  Republican." 

Not  till  near  the  end  of  his  life  was  the 
paper  confronted  with  the  severe  test  of  di- 
rectly opposing,  in  a  presidential  campaign, 
the  party  to  which  the  mass  of  its  readers 
belonged.  But  at  a  much  earlier  stage  it 
committed  itself  to  the  then  novel  position  of 
criticising  with  entire  freedom  the  special 
measures  and  the  individual  leaders  of  the 
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party  to  which  it  gave  a  general  support ;  its 
theory  of  independent  journahsm  was  as 
clearly  avowed,  as  sincerely  followed,  in  1856 
as  in  1872.  The  difference  was  that  until  the 
later  date  the  editor's  political  convictions 
•differed  from  the  mass  of  his  constituents  only 
:as  to  occasional  and  subordinate  issues.  But  the 
old  theory  of  party  allegiance — a  theory  still 
substantially  practiced  in  this  year  of  grace 
1885  by  a  large  majority  of  American  jour- 
nals— is  that  the  individual  or  the  newspaper 
shall  support  the  party,  as  the  patriot  stands 
by  his  country  or  the  believer  by  his  church. 
Interior  discussion,  guarded  criticism,  are 
allowable,  but  are  always  to  be  subordinated 
to  the  prim.e  object  of  victory  over  the  foreign 
foe,  the  heretic  or  the  opposing  faction.  The 
approved  temper  toward  the  party  is  to 

"  Be  to  its  faults  a  little  blind, 
Be  to  its  virtues  very  kind." 

The  "  Republican,"  after  it  began  its  existence 
as  a  daily,  was  never  extreme  in  its  partisan- 
ship ;  but  for  its  first  decade  it  virtually  owed 
allegiance  to  the  Whig  party. 

Its  declaration  of  independence  was  made 
in  February,  1855.  In  the  previous  year,  when 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  roused 
the  North  for  the  first  time  to  a  general  resis- 
tance to  the  extension  of  slavery,  the  "  Re- 
publican "  had  vainly  pleaded  with  the  Whig 
leaders  in  the  State  to  merge  that  organiza- 
tion in  a  new  party  devoted  to  freedom.  It 
had  given  a  lukewarm  support  to  the  Whig 
nominees,  the  Republican  organization  being 
at  that  time  abortive,  and  the  proscriptive 
Know-nothing  movement  sweeping  to  a  sud- 
den and  brief  success.  After  the  election  the 
paper  devoted  itself  with  fresh  energy  to 
tuilding  up  a  genuine  Republican  party,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  asserted  its  freedom 
thenceforth  from  all  partisan  trammels.  It 
took  occasion  on  the  enlargement  of  its  sheet 
'  to  review  its  own  history;  and  after  mentioning 
the  general  improvement  in  journalism  dating 
from  the  era  of  the  telegraph,  it  continued  : 

*'  With  the  dawn  of  a  new  national  growth  upon  the 
press  of  America,  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
came  also  a  more  perfect  intellectual  freedom  from  the 
shackles  of  party.  The  independent  press  of  the  coun- 
try is  fast  supplanting  the  merely  partisan  press. 
Parties  are  taking  their  form  and  substance  from  the 
press  and  pulpit,  rather  than  the  press  and  pulpit 
echoing  merely  the  voice  of  the  party.  A  merely 
party  organ  is  now  a  thing  despised  and  contemned, 
and  can  never  take  rank  as  a  first-class  public 
journal.  The  London  'Times,'  the  great  journal  of 
the  world,  is  the  creator,  not  the  creature  of  ]:)arties. 
There  is  not  in  New  York,  where  journalism  in  this 
country  has  reached  its  highest  material  and  intellectual 
perfection,  a  single  party  organ  in  existence.  All  are 
emancipated.  None  conceal  facts  lest  they  injure  their 
party.  None  fear  to  speak  the  truth  lest  they  utter 
treason  against  merely  partisan  ]>ower.  The  true 
purpose  of  the  press  is  understood  and  practiced  upon. 


They  are  the  mirrors  of  the  world  of  fact  and  of 
thought.  Upon  that  fact  do  they  comment  with  free- 
dom, and  to  that  thought  do  they  add  its  freshest 
and  most  earnest  cumulations. 

'■'  Such  in  its  sphere  does  the  '  Republican  '  aim 
to  be.  Whatever  it  has  been  in  the  past,  no  more 
shall  its  distinction  be  that  of  a  partisan  organ,  blindly 
following  the  will  of  party,  and  stupidly  obeying  its 
behests.  It  has  its  principles  and  purposes.  But  these 
are  above  mere  party  success.  To  these  it  will  devote 
itself.  Whenever  and  wherever  the  success  of  men  or 
of  parties  can  advance  those  principles  and  purposes, 
the  '  Republican  '  will  boldly  advocate  such  success  ; 
whenever  men  and  parties  are  stumbling  blocks  to  the 
triumph  of  those  principles,  they  will  be  as  boldly 
opposed  and  denounced." 

To  one  who  knows  the  character  of  the 
New  York  press,  and  the  American  press  in 
general,  during  most  of  the  thirty  years  since 
this  was  written,  this  description  of  its  im- 
partial character  reads  like  a  sarcasm.  The 
era  of  journalistic  independence  was  as  brief 
as  that  of  the  disintegration  of  parties.  When 
the  new  lines  had  been  drawn  the  newspapers 
fell  into  place  on  one  side  or  the  other,  —  not 
upon  the  whole  Avith  the  old  subservience,  yet 
with  a  degree  of  partisan  fidelity  which  grew 
with  the  growth  of  party  discipline  as  the 
Republican  party  matured  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  recovered  from  its  successive  dis- 
ruptions;  so  that  in  1872  "independent 
journalism  "  was  greeted  by  the  general  public 
as  a  new  phenomenon.  There  were,  of  course, 
exceptions  among  the  press,  to  trace  which 
would  belong  to  a  general  history  of  journal- 
ism. But  through  the  intervening  period, 
whether  heartily  favoring  or  criticising  or  op- 
posing the  general  course  of  the  Republican 
party,  Mr.  Bowles's  paper  never  hesitated  to 
pronounce  a  frank,  independent  judgment  on 
the  measures  and  men  of  that  party  and  of 
all  parties.  Its  political  news  was  honest.  Its 
readers  could  always  find  the  views  of  its 
opponents  fairly  quoted  and  ungarbled.  Its 
regular  correspondents  at  Washington  and 
elsewhere  were  always  under  instructions  to 
give  the  facts  as  they  were,  whether  they  suited 
the  editorial  views  or  not.  In  the  correspond- 
ents' galleries  in  the  Capitol  one  may  some- 
times hear  such  remarks  as  this :  "  The 
situation  looks  to  me  so  and  so  —  but  the  old 
man  at  home  will  not  let  me  say  so  in  my  dis- 
patches." The  "Republican"  correspondents 
had  no  occasion  to  say  that.  They  were 
chosen  with  due  regard  to  their  general  agree- 
ment with  the  paper's  views,  but  the  instruc- 
tions given  them  were  to  tell  the  truth.  They 
were  allowed,  too,  to  tell  it  largely  from  the 
stand-pointoftheir  personal  convictions.  It  was 
often  the  case  that  the  paper's  own  Washington 
dispatches  were  considerably  more  radical  in 
their  tone  than  the  editorial  columns;  while 
the  biting  criticisms  of  "Warrington,"  the 
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Eoston  correspondent,  fell  often  on  the  meas- 
ures and  men  that  the  "  Republican  "  edito- 
rially approved. 

To  trace  even  in  outline  the  relation  of  the 
^'  Repubhcan  "  to  the  political  events  of  the 
period  in  which  its  chief's  life  fell,  is  foreign 
to  the  scope  of  this  article.  It  is  designed 
here  only  to  show  the  broad  ideas  out  of  which 
were  developed  the  principle  and  the  practice 
of  independent  journalism.  •  An  instance  has 
been  given  of  the  application  of  that  principle 
to  poHtics,  but  it  has  a  far  wider  application 
than  to  questions  of  civil  government.  Some- 
thing further  may  be  added  on  the  spirit  in 
which  Mr.  Bowles  dealt  with  a  subject  as  to 
which  a  courageous  and  wise  independence  is 
quite  as  essential  as  in  politics,  and  even  more 
difficult  for  the  American  journaHst. 

Nothing  was  more  characteristic  of  the 
"  Republican  "  than  its  attitude  toward  the 
churches  and  the  questions  connected  with 
them.  The  half-century  of  Mr.  Bowles's  life 
witnessed  immense  changes  in  the  social  life 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  The  multiplying 
of  interests,  the  new  forms  of  industry,  the 
quickening  of  pace,  the  widened  range  of 
thought,  the  change  in  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  community  were  such  as  volumes  could 
not  describe.  The  church  organizations  nec- 
essarily partook  of  the  general  changes ;  but, 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  religious  insti- 
tutions, they  showed  a  tenacity  and  conser- 
vatism beyond  most  other  departments  of 
social  life.  They  continued  to  include  in  their 
membership  a  preponderance  of  the  social 
respectability,  the  intelligence,  and  the  virtue 
of  the  community.  In  their  formal  creeds 
there  was  little  change ;  but  their  preaching 
showed  a  growing  indisposition  to  emphasize 
the  harsher  elements  of  the  old  creed,  and  a 
growing  insistence  on  ethical  rather  than  dog- 
matic themes.  The  thought  and  research 
which  within  that  period  had  unsettled  the 
foundations  of  the  ancient  creed  of  Christen- 
dom were,  of  course,  felt  throughout  the  intel- 
hgent  part  of  the  community  —  or  rather 
through  the  whole  community;  no  social 
stratum  has  any  longer  a  belief  or  a  doubt  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  But  whatever  of  radical  doubt  or 
dissent  existed  lay  largely  beneath  the  surface. 
The  ministry  were  as  a  body  very  conservative 
of  the  substance  and  most  of  the  form  of  the 
ancient  faith.  Of  the  earnest  and  sober-minded 
laity,  a  larger  proportion  held  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  same  faith,  which  offered  an 
assurance  of  human  salvation,  of  God,  of  im- 
mortality, while  no  equally  clear  and  author- 
itative utterance  seemed  to  come  from  any 
other  quarter.  The  churches  fostered  an  atmos- 
phere throughout  the  community  which  made 
open  dissent  unpleasant  for  most  men  who 


wished  to  live  on  good  terms  with  their  neigh- 
bors. They  assumed  to  offer  the  only  way  to 
a  right  life  in  this  world,  and  to  something 
better  beyond  this  world.  Those  who  did  not 
in  their  hearts  admit  the  assumption,  seldom 
cared  to  openly  deny,  still  less  to  defy  it. 

The  "  Republican "  acquiesced  neither 
openly  nor  tacitly  in  the  churches'  assumption 
of  an  infallible  way  of  salvation ;  but  it  neither 
made  war  upon  the  churches  nor  ignored 
them.  It  always  assumed  that  they  were  a 
great  and  useful  instrumentality  in  improving 
the  community.  It  recognized  them  as  asso- 
ciations for  helping  men  in  right  living.  It 
discussed  their  practical  methods  as  freely  as 
it  discussed  questions  of  politics.  It  did  not 
discuss  the  dogmas  of  theology,  just  as  it  did 
not  discuss  the  fundamental  principles  of  phil- 
osophy or  of  science.  Not  even  the  broad  realm 
of  the  daily  newspaper  includes  the  settlement 
of  the  ultimate  principles  of  special  departments 
of  thought.  But,  just  as  the  "  Republican  " 
reported  as  a  matter  of  news  the  progress  of 
opinion  among  scientists  concerning  Darwin- 
ism or  among  philosophers  concerning  evo- 
lution, so  it  took  note  of  the  theological 
movements  and  controversies.  Whenever 
questions  of  church  administration  had  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  practical  interests  of  the 
community,  the  paper  not  only  reported  them 
as  news,  but  took  part  in  the  debate  as  an 
advocate.  A  contributor  once  offered  an  edi- 
torial in  regard  to  the  ostracism  of  the  Liberal 
sects  by  the  Orthodox;  the  form  of  expression 
being,  "  The  world,  looking  on  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  church  which  seeks  to  convert  it, 
is  inclined  in  a  friendly  way  to  suggest,  etc." 
Mr.  Bowles  sent  back  the  article  with  the 
answer  :  "  There  is  a  fault  of  construction  in 
your  article  for  the  '  Republican.'  We  have 
always  discussed  these  questions  as  insiders, 
and  not  as  outsiders.  I  have  no  idea  of  giving 
up  the  churches  to  the  ministers  and  deacons." 
As  to  all  questions  of  dogma,  the  "  Republi- 
can's "  habitual  ground  was  not  that  some 
particular  doctrine  was  true  or  false,  but  that 
all  doctrine  should  be  held  and  used  with 
reference  to  the  moral  advancement  of  men ; 
that  no  question  of  intellectual  belief  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  anything  which  could 
make  men  stronger,  sweeter,  more  useful  to 
the  community.  Its  independence  of  creeds 
was  distasteful  to  the  professional  guardians 
of  orthodoxy  ;  its  free  criticism  of  churches 
and  ministers  often  drew  on  it  the  wrath,  not 
only  of  the  immediate  object  of  criticism,  but 
of  the  ecclesiastical  body  in  general,  sensitive 
at  seeing  its  dignitaries  so  summarily  dealt 
with.  Yet  the  paper  had  nowhere  warmer 
friends  than  among  the  most  intelligent  and 
earnest  of  the  clergy,  orthodox  as  well  as 
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liberal.  It  was  in  strong  sympathy  with  the 
most  vital  elements  in  church  life.  It  appealed 
to  the  clergy  as  the  natural  leaders  of  moral 
reforms.  It  was  unfriendly  to  destructive 
methods  in  theology  and  religion.  Its  princi- 
ples w^ere  just  those  on  which  the  American 
churches  have  found  their  best  growth  de- 
pends,—  the  exaltation  of  spiritual  life  above 
dogma  and  ritual;  the  widening  of  fellow- 
ship beyond  the  limits  of  sect,  to  "  the  blessed 
company  of  all  faithful  people";  the  concep- 
tion of  religion  not  as  a  particular  set  of 
opinions  but  as  the  spirit  of  duty,  love,  and 
faith.  The  church  as  an  institution  is  saved 
by  the  men  who  reform  it. 

As  to  Mr.  Bowles's  ideas  of  the  church  and 
of  the  newspaper,  a  few  sentences  may  be 
borrowed  from  a  private  letter  in  1861  to  Dr. 
Frederick  D.  Huntington,  with  whom  the 
"  Republican "  had  had  some  controversy, 
and  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  editor. 

"  The  *  Republican  '  has  assumed  a  ground  to  which 
you  hardly  do  justice.  It  is  greater  than  the  practice 
or  position  of  its  Editors  —  higher  than  denominations 
or  sects,  as  life  is  greater  than  thought,  practice  than 
profession,  Christianity  than  theology,piety  than  prayer. 
It  seems  to  me  to  stand  above  the  strife  of  sects,  above 
the  'bandying  of  phrases,'  and  to  reach  to  the  truest 
and  purest  ideas  of  the  Divine  purpose.  .  .  .  We  are 
content  to  say  [of  the  various  Christian  denominations], 
they  are  all  alike  — -  to  put  them  in  one  great  plan,  or 
scheme,  each  having  excellences,  each  defects,  each 
having  its  field,  its  work,  its  mission,  and  all  seeking 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  purification  and  elevation 
of  men. 

"  Individually,  each  of  us  may  have  our  choice  and 
preference  ;  but  is  not  the  idea  of  the  journal  worthy 
of  respect  ?  ...  It  would  be  presumption  in  me  to 
pretend  to  discuss  theology  as  thoroughly  as  politics, 
but  I  have  made  n9  such  pretense.  The  '  Republican ' 
has,  and  has  the  right  to,  because  it  can  command  and 
does  command  talent  and  learning  equally  in  both 
sciences.  It  has  on  its  regular  editorial  staff  one  man* 
as  learned  in  all  the  dry  and  disgusting  lore  of  the  the- 
ological schools  as  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  cler- 
gymen, and  anothert  whose  fervor  and  unction  as  a  lay 
preacher  are  hardly  less  than  the  rector  of  Emanuel's 
himself  t  in  the  pulpit.   Pray  make  the  distinction.  .  .  . 

"  The  '  Republican's '  sympathies  and  its  hopes  are  in 
the  right  direction.  In  the  quick  judgments  and  rough, 
direct  diction  of  daily  journalism,  it  must  assuredly 
often  mistake,  often  wound;  and  wanton  doubtless 
is  it  in  its  freedom  of  utterance  ;  but  I  know  that  its 
heart  is  right  and  that  you  and  such  as  you  ought 
never  long  or  seriously  have  reason  to  complain  of  it. 
I  shall  send  you  the  '  Republican,'  for  I  wish  you  to 
see  that  its  pretensions  to  being  a  religious,  as  well  as 
a  political  paper  —  '  to  discuss  religious  questions  '(not 
theology  purely  or  mainly) 'and  distribute  religious 
intelligence  '  —  these  being  our  words, —  are  not  mere 
pretensions.  Our  idea  of  a  public  journal  covers  all 
life  —  life  in  its  deepest  and  highest  significance,  as 
well  as  the  superficialities  of  food  and  raiment,  business 
and  government." 

One  quotation  may  here  be  given  from  the 
"  Re[)ublican's "  later  utterances  as  illustrat- 
ing the  spirit  in  which  it  treated  religious 

*Joseph  E.  Hood.    tDr.  Holland.  tDr.  Huntington. 


subjects.  It  is  from  an  editorial  of  December 
3,  1874,  on  "John  Stuart  Mill  as  a  theolo- 
gian " ;  the  occasion  being  the  publication  of 
his  posthumous  essays.  The  article  does  not 
bear  the  mark  of  Mr.  Bowles's  hand,  but  is  in 
full  harmony  with  the  larger  personality  of 
the    Republican  "  itself. 

"  The  misconception  which  runs  through  the  two 
essays  of  Mill  on  *  The  Utility  of  Religion  '  and  on 
*  Theism '  is  indeed  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  utilitarian  philosophy ;  namely,  that  the  hu- 
man soul  acts  only  or  chiefly  upon  selfish  motives,  and 
that  human  life  in  this  world  and  the  next  is  an  affair 
of  logic  and  comprehensible  by  the  understanding. 
However  high  the  point  of  cultivation  reached,  however 
noble  the  morality  which  rests  upon  reasoning,  there 
is  always  a  beyond  where  the  divine  powers,  the  super- 
natural attitudes  of  the  soul,  range  free  and  direct  our 
activity.  In  that  realm  the  hope  of  pleasure  and  the 
fear  of  pain  are  equally  indifferent  to  the  enlightened 
spirit,  and  all  the  ordinary  sanctions  and  promoting 
causes  of  religion  shrink  out  of  sight.  The  oriental 
legend  of  the  believer  who  was  met  on  the  road  with  a 
torch  in  one  hand  a,nd  a  pitcher  of  water  in  the  other, 
conveys  a  meaning  which  seems  almost  beyond  the 
apprehension  of  Mr.  Mill.  '  With  this  fire,'  said  the 
mystic, '  I  go  to  burn  up  the  palaces  of  Heaven,  and 
with  this  water  to  quench  the  flames  of  Hell,  so  that 
man  hereafter  may  worship  God  truly,  and  no  longer 
serve  Him  for  hope  or  for  fear.' 

"  The  sadness  of  the  book  is  neither  depressing  nor 
likely  to  infect  others ;  its  warnings  and  encourage- 
ments areallof  ahigh  mood,  and  its  errors  are  such  as 
throw  no  blame  upon  its  author.  To  this  great  man, 
lingering  upon  the  confines  of  the  two  worlds  and 
sharpening  his  vision  with  love  and  regret  toward  the 
world  unseen  and  almost  despaired  of,  the  life  of  man- 
kind assumed  a  serious  and  tender  aspect,  not  devoid 
of  a  melancholy  hope,  and  rich  in  virtuous  manly  en- 
deavors and  accomplished  deeds.  The  truly  devout 
alone  have  the  right  to  censure  him,  for  he  stands,  like 
the  Stoics  and  the  highest  of  the  followers  of  Epicurus, 
far  above  the  plane  of  the  ordinary  religions  of  the 
world.  Such  souls  need  the  teachings  of  Christ  himself, 
not  the  discourses  of  Paul  or  of  the  ecclesiastics." 

The  church  and  its  ministry  have  high  func- 
tions which  the  press  cannot  share.  The  per- 
sonal cure  of  souls;  the  spoken  word  of  inspi- 
ration, sent  home  with  the  impact  which  only 
figure  and  face  and  voice  can  impart ;  the  or- 
ganization for  direct  mutual  help  in  the  con- 
duct of  life ;  the  supplying  of  a  visible  basis 
and  stronghold  for  the  moral  forces  of  the  com- 
munity,—  these  are  still  the  church's  province. 
But  men  no  longer  look  to  the  church's  pul- 
pit as  they  used  to  look  for  guidance  in 
thought  and  opinion.  That  scepter  has  passed 
to  the  journalist.  He,  in  a  broader  sense  than 
any  other,  is  the  teacher  of  the  community, 
or  rather  the  official  teacher ;  for  the  highest 
leadership  is  not  an  office,  but  a  personal  endow- 
ment. The  transfer  of  authority  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  centuries,  but  it  was  consummated 
in  that  same  third  of  a  century  in  which  Mr. 
Bowles  built  up  the  "  RepulDlican."  In  the 
beginning  of  that  period  it  might  have  been 
fair  to  take  Mr.  Peabody,  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
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tarian  church  in  Springfield,  as  the  type  of  the 
public  teacher  in  New  England, —  a  dignified 
personage,  speaking  his  weekly  word  from  the 
pulpit,  clad  in  gown  of  solemn  black  ;  dwell- 
ing much  on  the  transitoriness  and  woe  of 
this  present  life,  urging  an  ideal  of  character 
which  was  pure  and  lofty,  but  had  few  points 
of  contact  with  the  matter-of-fact  world  in 
which  his  hearers  must  needs  live.  Against 
this  figure  thirty  years  later"  we  may  set  the 
journalist  at  his  desk,  alert,  high-strung,  the 
telegraph  pouring  upon  him  the  news  of  the 
whole  planet,  with  now  and  then  an  item 
from  the  solar  system  beyond,  his  swift  pen 
touching  every  interest   of  politics,  trade. 


society,  conduct,  faith,  every  phase  of  the 
great  world's  teeming  activity.  He  is  now  the 
King, —  well  for  him  if  he  be  also  the  Saint  and 
Prophet !  "  You  see  in  me  only  a  fraction 
of  the  king,"  Mr.  Bowles  would  have  said ; 
"  here  is  the  sovereign,  the  paper  itself — 
with  world-wide  agencies  at  its  command ;  fed 
by  the  life -juices  of  many  workers  ;  governed 
by  an  ideal  which  is  a  birth  of  the  age-spirit, 
and  which  unstinted  labor  and  love  have 
built  up.  The  life  I  have  planted  in  the  paper 
is  as  distinct  from  my  own  as  the  life  which 
a  father  transmits  to  his  son,  and  it  shall  live 
when  I  and  my  sons  have  passed  away." 

George  S.  Merriam. 


A  POET'S  SOLILOQUY. 

On  a  time,  not  of  old. 
When  a  poet  had  sent  out  his  soul,  and  no  welcome  had  found 
Where  the  heart  of  the  nation  in  prose  stood  fettered  and  bound 

In  fold  upon  fold  — 
He  called  back  his  soul  who  had  pined  for  some  answer  afloat ; 
And  thus  in  the  silence  of  night  and  the  pride  of  his  spirit  he  wrote  : 

Come  back,  poet-thought ! 
For  they  honor  thee  not  in  thy  vesture  of  verse  and  of  song. 
Come  back  —  thou  hast  hovered  about  in  the  markets  too  long. 

In  vain  thou  hast  sought 
To  stem  the  strong  current  that  swells  from  the  Philistine  lands; 
Thou  hast  failed  to  deliver  the  message  the  practical  public  demands. 

Come  back  to  the  heights 
Of  thy  vision,  thy  love,  thy  Parnassus  of  beauty  and  truth  — 
From  the  valleys  below  where  the  labor  of  age  and  of  youth 

Has  no  need  of  thy  lights ;  — 
For  Science  has  marshaled  the  way  with  a  lamp  of  its  own. 
Till  they  woo  thee  with  wakening  love,  thou  must  follow  thy  pathway  alone. 

We  have  striven,  have  toiled  — 
Have  pressed  with  the  foremost  to  sing  to  the  men  of  our  time 
The  thought  that  was  deepest,  the  lay  that  was  lightest  in  rhyme. 

We  are  baffled  and  foiled. 
The  crowd  hurries  on,  intent  upon  traffic  and  pay. 

They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not.  What  chance  to  be  heard  has  the  poet  to-day  ? 

So  we  turn  from  the  crowd. 
And  we  sing  as  we  please  —  like  the  thrush  far  away  in  the  woods ; 
They  may  listen  or  not,  as  they  choose,  to  our  fancies  and  moods 

Chanted  low,  chanted  loud 
In  the  sunshine  or  storm  —  'mid  the  hearts  that  are  tender  or  hard. 
What  need  of  applause  from  the  world  when  art  is  its  own  reward  ? 

Christopher  P.  Craiich, 


^'LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 


A DOUBTFUL  day  of  mingled  snow  and 
rain,  such  as  we  often  have  in  New  York 
in  February,  had  been  followed,  as  night  fell, 
by  a  hard  frost ;  and  as  Robert  White  mounted 
the  broad  brown-stone  steps  of  Mrs.  Martin's 
house  and,  after  ringing  the  bell,  looked  across 
Washington  Square  to  the  pseudo-picturesque 
University  building,  he  felt  that  form  of  grat- 
itude toward  his  hostess  which  has  been  de- 
fined as  a  lively  sense  of  benefits  to  come. 
His  ten-minute  walk  through  the  hard  slush 
of  the  pavements  had  given  an  edge  to  his 
appetite,  and  he  knew  of  old  that  the  little 
dinners  of  the  Duchess  of  Washington  Square 
were  everything  that  little  dinners  should  be. 
He  anticipated  confidently  a  warm  reception 
by  his  hospitable  hostess ;  an  introduction  to 
a  pretty  girl,  probably  as  clever  as  she  was 
good-looking ;  a  dignified  procession  into  the 
spacious  dining-room ;  a  bountiful  dinner,  nei- 
ther too  long  nor  too  short,  as  well  served  as 
it  was  well  cooked;  and  at  the  end  a  good 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  good  cigar,  and  a  pleasant 
quarter  of  an  hour's  chat  with  four  or  five 
agreeable  men,  not  the  least  agreeable  of  them 
being  Mr.  Martin,  who  was  known  to  most 
people  only  as  Mrs.  Martin's  husband,  but 
whom  White  had  discovered  to  be  as  shrewd 
and  sharp  as  he  was  reserved  and  retiring. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass,  except  that  the  state 
of  the  streets  had  made  White  a  little  late, 
wherefore  the  Duchess  was  slightly  hurried 
and  peremptory.  She  took  him  at  once  under 
her  wing  and  led  him  up  to  a  very  pretty  girl. 
"  Phyllis,"  she  said,  "  this  is  Mr.  White,  to 
whom  I  confide  you  for  the  evening." 

As  White  bowed  before  the  young  lady 
whom  Mrs.  Martin  had  called  Phyllis,  he 
wished  that  the  Duchess  had  kindly  added 
her  patronymic,  as  it  is  most  embarrassing 
not  to  know  to  whom  one  is  talking.  But  there 
was  no  time  for  inquiry;  the  rich  velvet  cur- 
tains which  masked  the  open  doorway  leading 
from  the  parlor  into  the  hall  were  pushed 
aside,  and  the  venerable  colored  butler  an- 
nounced that  dinner  was  served.  White  offered 
his  arm  to  Miss  Phyllis,  and  they  filed  into  the 
dining-room  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Martin  and 
Mrs.  Sutton ;  the  Duchess,  on  the  arm  of 
Judge  Gillespie,  brought  up  the  rear. 

There  were  fourteen  at  table, —  a  number  too 
large  for  general  conversation,  and  therefore 
conducive  to  confidential  talks  between  any 
two  congenial  spirits  who  might  be  sitting  side 
by  side.  White  had  at  his  left  Mrs.  Sutton, 


but  she  was  a  great  favorite  with  Mr.  Martin, 
and  White  had  scarcely  a  word  with  her 
throughout  the  dinner.  On  the  other  side  of 
Miss  Phyllis  was  a  thin,  short,  dyspeptic  little 
man,  Mr.  C.  Mather  Hitchcock,  whom  White 
knew  slightly,  and  whom  Miss  Phyllis  evidently 
did  not  like,  as  White  saw  at  a  glance.  So  it 
happened  that  White  and  Miss  Phyllis  were 
wholly  dependent  on  each  other  for  enter- 
tainment, as  long  as  they  might  sit  side  by 
side  at  the  Duchess's  table. 

"  A  mean  day  like  this  makes  the  comfort- 
able luxury  of  a  house  like  Mrs.  Martin's  all 
the  more  grateful,"  began  White,  by  way  of 
breaking  the  ice ;  "  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  It  has  been  a  day  to  make  one  understand 
what  weather-prophets  have  in  mind  when 
they  talk  about  the  average  mean  temperature 
of  New  York,"  she  answered,  smiling. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  wish  to  insinuate  that 
the  average  temperature  of  New  York  is 
mean.  I  have  lived  here  only  a  few  years, 
but  I  am  prepared  to  defend  the  climate  of 
New  York  to  the  bitter  end." 

"  Then  you  must  defend  the  weather  of  to- 
day," she  retorted  gayly,  "  for  it  had  a  very 
bitter  end.  I  felt  like  the  maid  in  the  garden 
hanging  out  the  clothes,  for  down  came  a 
black  wind  to  bite  off  my  nose." 

"  Just  now  you  remind  me  rather  of  the 
queen  in  the  parlor  eating  bread  and  honey." 

"  I  have  an  easy  retort,"  she  laughed  back. 
"  I  can  say  you  are  like  the  kmg  in  his 
chamber  counting  out  his  money ;  for  that 
is  how  most  New  York  men  seem  to  spend 
their  days." 

"  But  I  am  not  a  business  man,"  explained 
White,  thinking  that  Miss  Phyllis  was  a  ready 
young  lady  with  her  wits  about  her,  and  re- 
gretting again  that  he  had  not  learnt  her  name. 

"  They  say  that  there  are  only  two  classes 
who  scorn  business  and  never  work  —  the 
aristocrats  and  the  tramps,"  she  rejoined  mis- 
chievously. "  Am  I  to  infer  that  you  are  an 
aristocrat  or  a  tramp  ?  " 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  A  tramp  is  often  a  philosopher 
—  of  the  peripatetic  school  of  course ;  and  an 
aristocrat  is  generally  a  gentleman,  and  often 
a  good  fellow.  No,  I  am  afraid  your  inference 
was  based  on  a  false  premise.  I  am  not  a 
business  man,  but,  all  the  same,  I  earn  my 
living  by  my  daily  work.  I  am  a  journal- 
ist, and  I  am  on  the  staft'  of  the  'Gotham 
Gazette.' " 
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"  Oh,  you  are  an  editor  ?  I  am  so  glad.  I 
have  always  wanted  to  see  an  editor,"  ejacu- 
lated Miss  Phyllis  with  increasing  interest. 

"  You  may  see  one  now,"  he  answered.  "  I 
am  on  exhibition  here  from  seven  to  nine 
to-night." 

"And  you  are  really  an  editor  ?"  she  que- 
ried, gazing  at  him  curiously. 

"  I  am  a  journalist,  and  I  write  brevier,  so 
I  suppose  I  may  be  considered  as  a  compo- 
nent unit  of  the  editorial  plural,"  he  replied. 

"  And  you  write  editorials  ?  " 

"  I  do;  I  have  written  yards  of  them — I 
might  almost  say  miles  of  them." 

"  How  odd  !  Somehow  the  editorials  of  a 
great  paper  always  remind  me  of  the  edicts 
of  the  Council  of  Ten  in  Venice — nobody 
knows  whose  they  are,  and  yet  all  men  trem- 
ble before  them."  As  she  said  this,  Miss 
Phyllis  looked  at  him  meditatively  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  she  went  on,  impulsively, 
^'  And  what  puzzles  me  is  how  you  ever  find 
anything  to  say." 

A  quiet  smile  played  over  White's  face  as 
he  answered  gravely  :  "  We  have  to  write  a 
good  deal,  but  we  do  not  always  say  anything 
in  particular." 

"  When  I  read  the  telegrams,"  continued 
Miss  Phyllis,  "  especially  the  political  ones,  I 
never  know  exactly  what  it's  all  about  until 
I've  read  the  editorial.  Then,  of  course,  it  all 
seems  clear  enough.  But  you  have  to  make 
all  that  up  out  of  your  own  head.  It  must  be 
very  wearing." 

The  young  journalist  wondered  for  a  second 
whether  this  was  sarcasm  or  not ;  then  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  - been  using  up  the  gray 
matter  of  his  brain  very  rapidly  of  late. 

"  I  know  I  exhausted  myself  one  election," 
she  went  on,  "  when  I  tried  to  understand 
politics.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  hear  both 
sides,  so  I  read  two  papers.  But  they  con- 
tradicted each  other  so,  and  they  got  me  so 
confused,  that  I  had  to  give  it  up.  Really  I 
hadn't  any  peace  of  mind  at  all  until  I  stopped 
reading  the  other  paper.  Of  course,  I  couldn't 
do  without  the  'Gotham  Gazette.'" 

"  Then  are  all  our  labors  amply  rewarded," 
said  White  gallantly,  thinking  that  he  had 
only  once  met  a  young  lady  more  charming 
than  Miss  Phyllis. 

"  Now  tell  me,  Mr.  White,  what  part  of  the 
paper  do  you  write  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  what  part  of  the  paper  you  read 
first  —  but  I  think  I  can  guess  that.  You  al- 
ways begin  with  the  deaths  and  then  pass  on 
to  the  marriages.  Don't  you  ?  " 

Miss  Phyllis  hesitated  a  moment,  blushed  a 
little, —  whereat  White  thought  her  even  pret- 
tier than  he  had  at  first, —  and  then  confessed. 
"  I  do  read  the  deaths  first ;  and  whv  not  ? 


Our  going  out  of  the  world  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  we  do  in  it." 

"  Except  getting  married  —  and  that's  why 
you  read  the  marriages  next  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  suppose  so.  I  acknowledge  that  I  read 
the  marriages  with  delight.  Naturally  I  know 
very  few  of  the  brides,  but  that  is  no  matter  — 
there  is  all  the  more  room  for  pleasant  specu- 
lation. It's  like  reading  only  the  last  chapter 
of  a  novel  —  you  have  to  invent  for  yourself 
all  that  went  before." 

"  Then  you  like  the  old-fashioned  novels 
which  always  ended  like  the  fairy  stories,  '  So 
they  were  married  and  lived  happily  ever  af- 
terward '  ?  '^  he  queried. 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  she  answered  vehemently, 
"  Unless  I  have  orange-blossoms  and  wed- 
ding-cake given  to  me  at  the  end  of  a  story, 
I  feel  cheated." 

"  I  suppose  you  insist  on  a  novel's  being  a 
love-story  ?  "  White  inquired. 

"  If  a  story  isn't  a  love-story,"  she  answered 
energetically,  "  it  isn't  a  story  at  all.  Why, 
when  I  was  only  nine  years  old,  a  little  chit 
of  a  girl,  I  wouldn't  read  Sunday-school  books, 
because  there  was  no  love  in  them  ! " 

Robert  White  laughed  gently,  and  said  :  "  I 
spurned  the  Sunday-school  book  when  I  was 
nine,  too,  but  that  was  because  the  bad  boys 
had  all  the  fun  and  the  good  boys  had  to  take 
all  the  medicine,  in  spite  of  which,  however, 
they  were  often  cut  oft'  in  the  flower  of  their 
youth." 

"  Do  you  ever  write  stories,  Mr.  White  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  guilty  of  that  evil  deed,"  he 
answered.  "  I  had  a  tale  in  the  '  Gotham  Ga- 
zette '  one  Sunday  a  few  months  ago,  called 
'  The  Parrot  that  Talked  in  his  Sleep  ' ;  it  was 
a  little  study  in  zoologic  psychology.  Did 
you  read  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  seem  to  recall  it,"  she  hesitated. 
"  I'm  afraid  I  must  have  missed  it." 

"  Then  you  missed  a  great  intellectual 
treat,"  said  the  journalist,  with  humorous  ex- 
aggeration. "  Fiction  is  stranger  than  truth 
sometimes,  and  there  were  absolutely  no  facts 
at  all  in  The  Parrot  that  Talked  in  his  Sleep.'  " 

"  It  was  a  fantastic  tale,  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  was  rather  eccentric." 

"  You  must  send  it  to  me.  I  like  strange, 
weird  stories — if  they  do  not  try  to  be  funny. 
They  say  I  haven't  any  sense  of  humor,  and 
I  certainly  do  not  like  to  see  anybody  trying 
hard  to  be  funny." 

With  a  distinct  recollection  that  "  The  Par- 
rot that  Talked  in  his  Sleep "  had  been 
noticed  by  several  friendly  editors  as  "  one 
of  the  most  amusing  and  comical  conceits 
ever  perpetrated  in  America,"  White  thought 
it  best  not  to  promise  a  copy  of  it  to  Miss 
Phyllis. 
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"  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  another  sketch 
I  pubHshed  in  the  '  Gotham  Gazette,'  "  he  ven- 
tured. "It  was  called  '  At  the  End  of  his 
Tether,'  and  it  described  a  quaint  old  man 
who  gave  up  his  life  to  the  collecting  of  bits 
of  the  ropes  which  had  hanged  famous  mur- 
derers." 

"  How  gruesome  !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
little  shudder,  although  the  next  minute  she 
asked  with  interest :  And  what  did  he  do 
with  them  ?  " 

"  He  arranged  them  with  great  care,  and 
labeled  them  exactly,  and  gloated  over  them 
until  his  mind  gave  way,  and  then  he  spliced 
them  together  and  hung  himself  on  a  gallows 
of  his  own  inventing." 

"  How  delightfully  interesting !  " 

"It  was  a  little  sketch  after  Hawthorne — a 
long  way  after,"  he  added  modestly. 

"  I  just  doat  on  Hawthorne,"  remarked 
Miss  Phyllis  critically.  "  He  never  explains 
things,  and  so  you  have  more  room  for  guess- 
ing. I  do  hate  to  see  everything  spelt  out 
plain  at  the  end  of  a  book.  I'm  satisfied  to 
know  that  they  got  married  and  were  happy, 
and  I  don't  care  to  be  told  just  how  old  their 
children  were  when  they  had  the  whooping- 
cough  !  " 

"  A  hint  is  as  good  as  a  table  of  statistics 
to  a  sharp  reader,"  said  the  journalist.  "  I 
think  the  times  are  ripe  for  an  application  to 
fiction  of  the  methods  Corot  used  in  painting 
pictures.  Father  Corot,  as  the  artists  call  him, 
gave  us  a  firm  and  vigorous  conception  veiled 
by  a  haze  of  artistic  vagueness." 

"  That's  what  I  like,"  agreed  Miss  Phyllis. 
"  I  like  something  left  to  the  imagination." 

"  Your  approbation  encourages  me  to  per- 
severe. I  had  planned  half  a  dozen  other  un- 
conventional tales,  mere  trifles,  of  course,  as 
slight  as  possible  in  themselves,  but  enough, 
with  '  The  Parrot  that  Talked  in  his  Sleep ' 
and  '  At  the  End  of  his  Tether,'  to  make  a 
little  book,  and  I  was  going  to  call  it  '  Night- 
mare's Nests.'  " 

"  What  an  appetizing  title  !  "  declared  the 
young  lady.  "  I'm  so  sorry  it  is  not  published 
now  —  I  couldn't  rest  till  I'd  read  it." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  of  selling  at  least  one 
copy." 

"  Oh,  I  should  expect  you  to  send  me  a 
copy  yourself,"  said  Miss  Phyllis  archly,  "  and 
to  write  '  with  the  compliments  of  the  author ' 
on  the  first  page." 

Robert  White  looked  up  with  a  smile,  and 
he  caught  Miss  Phyllis's  eye.  He  noted  her 
bright  and  animated  expression.  He  thought 
that  only  once  before  had  he  ever  met  a 
prettier  or  a  livelier  girl. 

"  You  shall  have  an  early  copy,"  he  said, 
"  a  set  of '  advance  sheets,'  as  the  phrase  is." 


Here  his  attention  and  hers  was  distracted 
by  the  passing  of  a  wonderful  preparation  of 
lobster,  served  in  sherry,  and  cooked  as  though 
it  were  terrapin ;  this  was  a  specialty  of  the 
Duchess's  Virginian  cook,  and  was  not  to  be 
treated  lightly.  When  this  delicacy  had  been 
duly  considered,  Miss  Phyllis  turned  to  him 
again. 

"  Can't  you  tell  me  one  of  the  stories  you 
are  going  to  write  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Here  —  now  —  at  table  ?  " 
"  Yes ;  why  not  ?  " 

"  Do  you  play  chess  ?  I  mean  do  you 
understand  the  game  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  poky ;  but  I  have  played  it 
with  grandpa." 

"  There  is  a  tale  I  thought  of  writing,  to 
be  called  '  The  Queen  of  the  Living  Chess- 
men'; but  " 

"  That's  a  splendid  title.  Go  on." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  would  interest  you  ?  '^ 
asked  the  author. 

"  I  can't  be  sure  until  you  begin,"  she 
answered  airily ;  "  and  if  it  doesn't  interest 
me,  I'll  change  the  subject." 

"  And  we  can  talk  about  the  weather." 

"  Precisely.  And  now,  do  go  on  !  " 

She  gave  an  imperious  nod,  which  White 
could  not  but  consider  charming.  There  was 
no  lull  in  the  general  conversation  around  the 
table.  Mr.  Martin  was  monopolizing  Mrs» 
Sutton's  attention,  and  Mr.  C.  Mather  Hitch- 
cock had  at  last  got  into  an  animated  dis- 
cussion with  the  lady  on  the  other  side  of  him. 
So  White  began : 

"  This,  then,  is  the  tale  of  '  The  Queen  of 
the  Livdng  Chess-men.'  Once  upon  a  time  " 

"  I  do  like  stories  which  begin  with  '  Once 
upon  a  time,'"  interrupted  Miss  Phyllis, 

"  So  far  at  least,  then,  you  may  like  mine. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  young  English 
surgeon  in  India.  He  was  a  fine,  handsome, 
manly  young  fellow  " 

"  Light  or  dark  ?  "  asked  the  young  lady. 
"  That's  a  very  important  question.  I  don't 
take  half  the  interest  in  a  hero  if  he  is  dark." 

"  Then  my  hero  shall  be  as  fair  as  a  young 
Saxon  ought  to  be.  Now,  on  his  way  out  to 
India,  this  young  fellow  heard  a  great  deal 
about  a  beautiful  English  girl,  the  daughter 
of  a' high  official  in  the  service  of  John  Com- 
pany  " 

"Is  she  going  to  fall  in  love  with  him  ?  " 
interrupted  Miss  Phyllis  again. 

"  She  is." 

"  Then  this  is  a  love-story  ?  " 
"  It  is  indeed,"  answered  the  author,  with 
emphasis. 

"  Then  you  may  go  on,"  said  the  young 
lady;  "  I  think  it  will  interest  me." 
And  White  continued  : 
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"  The  young  doctor  had  heard  so  much 
about  her  beauty  that  he  was  burning  with 
anxiety  to  behold  her.  He  feU  as  though  the 
first  time  he  should  see  her  would  be  an  epoch 
in  his  life.  He  was  ready  to  love  her  at  first 
sight.  But  when  he  got  to  his  post  he  found 
that  she  had  gone  to  Calcutta  for  a  long  visit, 
and  it  might  be  months  before  she  returned. 
He  possessed  his  soul  in  patience,  and  made 
friends  with  her  father,  and  was  permitted  to 
inspect  a  miniature  of  her,  made  by  the  best 
artist  in  India.  This  portrait  more  than  con- 
firmed the  tales  of  her  beauty.  The  sight  of 
her  picture  produced  a  strange  but  powerful 
effect  upon  the  doctor,  and  his  desire  to  see 
the  fair  original  redoubled.  From  Calcutta 
came  rumors  of  the  havoc  she  wrought  there 
among  the  susceptible  hearts  of  the  English 
exiles,  but,  so  far  as  rumor  could  tell,  she  her- 
self was  still  heart-free.  She  had  not  yet  found 
the  man  of  her  choice ;  and  it  was  said  that 
she  had  romantic  notions,  and  would  marry 
only  a  man  who  had  proved  himself  worthy, 
who  had,  in  short,  done  some  deed  of  daring 
or  determination  on  her  behalf.  The  young 
Englishman  listened  to  these  rumors  with  a 
sinking  of  the  heart,  for  he  had  no  hope  that 
he  could  ever  do  anything  to  deserve  her.  At 
last  the  news  came  that  she  was  about  to 
return  to  her  father,  and  at  the  same  time 
came  an  order  to  the  doctor  to  join  an  expe- 
dition among  the  hill-tribes.  He  called  on 
her  father  before  he  went,  and  he  got  a  long 
look  at  her  miniature,  and  away  he  went  with 
a  heavy  heart  for  the  love  he  bore  a  woman 
he  had  never  seen.  No  sooner  had  his  party 
set  off  than  there  was  trouble  with  the  Hin- 
doos. The  British  residents  and  the  native 
princes  led  a  cat- and-dog  life,  and  there  began 
to  be  great  danger  of  civil  war.  There  were 
risings  in  various  parts  of  the  country." 

"  In  what  year  was  this  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  yet,"  answered  the  journal- 
ist. "  You  see  I  have  only  the  general  idea 
of  the  story.  I  shall  have  to  read  up  a  good 
deal  to  get  the  historical  facts  and  all  the 
little  touches  of  local  color.  But  I  suppose 
this  must  have  been  about  a  hundred  years 
ago  or  thereabouts.  Will  that  do  ?  " 

"  If  you  don't  know  when  your  story  hap- 
pened," said  Miss  Phyllis,  "  of  course  you 
can't  tell  me.  But  go  on,  and  tell  me  all  you 
do  know." 

*'  Well,  the  young  doctor  was  captured  by 
a  party  of  natives  and  taken  before  a  rajah 
or  whatever  they  call  him,  a  native  prince, 
who  had  renounced  his  semi-allegiance  to  the 
British  and  who  had  at  once  revealed  his 
cruelty  and  rapacity.  In  fact,  the  chief  into 
whose  hands  the  young  surgeon  had  fallen 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  bloodthirsty 


tyrant.  At  first  he  was  going  to  put  the  doc- 
tor to  death,  but  fortunately,  just  then,  one 
of  the  lights  of  the  harem  fell  ill  and  the  doc- 
tor cured  her.  So,  instead  of  being  killed,  he 
was  made  first  favorite  of  the  rajah.  He  had 
saved  his  life,  although  he  was  no  nearer  to 
his  liberty." 

"Why,  wouldn't  the  rajah  let  him  go?" 
asked  Miss  PhylHs  with  interest. 

"  No,  he  wanted  to  keep  him.  He  had 
found  it  useful  to  have  a  physician  on  the 
premises,  and  in  future  he  never  meant  to  be 
without  one.  After  a  few  vain  appeals,  the 
doctor  gave  up  asking  for  his  liberty.  He 
began  to  plan  an  escape  without  the  rajah's 
leave.  One  evening  the  long-sought  oppor- 
tunity arrived,  and  as  a  large  detachment  of 
English  prisoners  was  brought  into  town,  the 
doctor  slipped  out." 

"  Did  he  get  away  safely  ?  " 

"  You  shall  be  told  in  due  time.  Let  us  not 
anticipate,  as  the  story-tellers  say.  Did  I  tell 
you  that  the  rajah  had  found  out  that  the 
doctor  played  chess,  and  that  he  had  three 
games  with  him  every  night  ?  " 

"  This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it,"  was 
the  young  lady's  answer. 

"  Such  was  the  fact.  And  this  it  was  which 
led  to  the  doctor's  recapture.  On  the  evening 
of  his  escape  the  rajah  wanted  his  chess  a 
little  earlier,  and  the  doctor  could  not  be 
found ;  so  they  scoured  the  country  for  him, 
and  brought  him  before  the  prince,  who  bade 
them  load  him  with  chains  and  cast  him  into 
a  dungeon  cell." 

"  And  how  long  did  he  languish  there  ?  " 

"  Till  the  next  morning  only.  At  high  noon 
he  was  taken  out  and  the  chains  were  taken 
off,  and  he  was  led  into  a  spacious  balcony 
overlooking  a  great  court-yard.  This  court- 
yard was  thronged  with  people  and  the  sides 
were  lined  with  soldiers.  In  the  center  was  a 
large  vacant  space.  This  vacant  space  was  a 
square  composed  of  many  smaller  squares  of 
alternating  black  and  white  marble.  Uncon- 
sciously the  doctor  counted  these  smaller 
squares  ;  there  were  exactly  sixty-four  —  eight 
in  a  row  and  eight  rows." 

"  Just  as  though  it  was  a  huge  chess-board  ?  " 
inquired  Miss  Phyllis. 

White  was  flattered  by  the  visible  interest 
this  pretty  girl  took  in  his  narrative. 

"  It  was  a  huge  chess-board,  nothing  else," 
he  answered,  "  and  a  game  of  chess  was  about 
to  be  played  on  it  by  living  chess-men.  Soon 
after  the  doctor  was  brought  into  the  gallery, 
there  was  a  movement  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
throng  below  and  four  elephants  came  in  and 
took  their  places  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
gigantic  chess-board.  Two  of  these  elephants 
were  draped  with  white  and  two  with  black, 
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and  their  howdahs  were  shaped  like  castles. 
Then  came  in  four  horsemen,  two  on  white 
steeds  and  two  on  black,  and  they  took  their 
places  next  to  the  castles," 

"  They  were  the  knights  !  Oh,  how  roman- 
tic !  "  ejaculated  the  young  lady. 

"  Next  came  four  fools  or  jesters,  for  in  the 
oriental  game  of  chess  the  bishop  is  replaced 
by  a  clown.  Two  of  these  were  white  men 
and  two  were  Hindoos.  They  took  their 
places  next  to  the  knights.  Then  there  en- 
tered two  files  of  eight  soldiers,  and  the  eight 
white  men  took  the  second  row  on  one  side 
while  the  eight  Hindoos  faced  them  on  the 
second  row  opposite." 

"  They  were  the  pawns,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  They  \vere  the  pawns.  The  doctor  now 
began  to  suspect  what  was  going  on,  and  he 
saw  a  white  man  and  a  Hindoo,  both  magnifi- 
cently caparisoned,  and  with  tiny  pages  sup- 
porting the  skirts  of  their  robes,  enter  the 
square  allotted  to  the  kings.  Finally  in  two 
litters  or  sedan-chairs  the  two  queens  were 
borne  in  ;  the  doctor  saw  that  one  was  a  white 
woman  and  the  other  a  Hindoo,  but  the 
white  pieces  were  on  the  side  of  the  court 
opposite  him,  and  he  could  not  distinguish  the 
features  of  any  of  his  countrymen  —  for  that 
they  were  English  captives  he  felt  convinced." 

"  But  who  was  to  play  the  game  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Phyllis  eagerly. 

"  The  rajah  and  the  doctor.  The  rajah 
came  into  the  balcony  and  told  the  doctor 
that  since  he  wanted  to  get  away  he  might 
have  a  chance  for  his  life.  If  he  could  win 
the  game,  the  rajah  would  not  only  spare  his 
life,  but  he  might  depart  in  peace,  and,  even 
more,  he  might  select  from  the  English  cap- 
tives any  one  he  chose  to  depart  with  him." 

"  But  if  he  lost  the  game  ?  " 

"  Then  he  lost  his  life.  For  the  doctor  that 
game  of  chess  with  the  living  chess-men  meant 
life  or  death.  But  the  sturdy  young  English- 
man had  a  stout  heart  and  a  strong  head,  and 
he  was  not  frightened.  Although  he  had  gen- 
erally managed  to  lose  when  playing  with  the 
rajah,  he  knew  that  he  played  a  finer  game. 
He  knew,  moreover,  that  although  the  rajah 
was  a  despot  and  a  bloody-minded  villain, 
yet  he  would  keep  his  word,  and  if  he  lost  the 
game  the  doctor  would  be  sent  away  in  safety 
and  honor,  as  had  been  promised.  So  the 
doctor  planned  his  game  with  care  and  played 
with  more  skill  than  the  rajah  had  suspected 
him  of  having.  After  half  a  dozen  moves  there 
was  an  exchange  of  pawns.  The  captured 
men  were  led  to  the  sides  of  the  court-yard, 
and  there  stood  an  executioner,  who  whipped 
off  their  heads  in  a  second." 

"  What !  "  almost  shouted  Miss  Phyllis. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  killed  them  ?  " 


"  The  living  chess-men,  white  or  black,  Eng- 
lish or  Hindoo,  were  all  prisoners  and  had 
all  been  condemned  to  death.  The  rajah 
was  using  them  for  his  amusement  before  kill- 
ing them  —  that  was  all.  As  soon  as  they 
were  taken  in  the  course  of  the  game,  they 
were  no  longer  useful,  and  the  headsman  did 
his  work  upon  them  at  once." 

"  You  don't  call  this  a  love-story,  do  you  ? 
was  Miss  Phyllis's  indignant  query. 

"  You  shall  see.  When  the  doctor  saw  the 
fate  of  the  captured  pieces  he  almost  lost  his 
self-control.  But  he  was  a  brave  man,  and  in 
a  little  while  he  regained  courage.  An  attend- 
ant explained  that  these  men  would  die  any- 
how, and  in  time  the  doctor  got  interested 
in  the  game  and  intent  on  saving  his  own 
life,  and  he  ceased  to  think  about  the  lives  of 
the  hapless  human  chess-men.  And  the  rajah 
gave  him  enough  to  think  about.  The  rajah, 
having  nothing  at  stake,  and  knowing  it  was 
the  last  game  with  the  doctor,  played  with 
unusual  skill  and  success.  With  oriental  irony 
the  rajah  had  chosen  the  white  pieces,  and 
he  kept  sending  the  white  queen  on  predatory 
excursions  among  the  black  chess-men.  The 
doctor  saw  that  if  he  did  not  take  the  white 
queen  he  was  a  dead  man ;  so  he  laid  a  trap 
for  her,  and  the  rajah  fell  into  the  trap  and 
sent  the  white  queen  close  to  the  black  pieces, 
taking  a  black  pawn.  For  the  first  time  the 
doctor  got  a  good  look  at  the  white  queen. 
His  heart  jumped  into  his  mouth  and  beat  so 
loud  that  he  thought  the  rajah  must  hear  it. 
The  white  queen  was  the  beautiful  English 
girl  of  whom  he  had  thought  so  much  and  so 
often  and  whom  he  had  never  seen.  He  knew 
her  at  a  glance,  for  the  miniature  was  a  good 
likeness,  though  it  could  not  do  justice  to  her 
wonderful  beauty ;  it  was  indeed  fit  that  she 
should  be  robed  as  a  queen.  As  soon  as  the 
doctor  saw  her  he  felt  that  he  loved  her  with 
the  whole  force  of  his  being;  no  stroke  of 
love  at  first  sight  was  ever  more  sudden  or 
more  irresistible.  For  a  moment  love,  aston- 
ishnaent,and  fearmade  him  stand  motionless." 

"And  what  did  she  do  ?  " 

"  She  could  do  nothing.  And  what  could 
he  do  ?  It  was  a  tremendous  predicament.  If 
he  captured  the  white  queen,  she  would  be 
killed  at  once.  If  he  did  not  capture  her,  the 
rajah  in  all  probability  would  win  the  game 
—  and  then  both  he  and  she  would  have  to 
die.  He  had  a  double  incentive  to  win  the 
game,  to  save  his  own  life  and  to  save  hers 
also,  by  selecting  her  as  the  one  to  accompany 
him.  But  the  game  became  doubly  difficult 
to  win,  because  he  dare  not  take  the  rajah's 
most  powerful  piece.  To  make  the  situation 
more  hopeless,  the  rajah,  seeing  that  the  doc- 
tor let  him  withdraw  the  queen  from  a  posi- 
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tion  the  full  danger  of  which  he  discovered  as 
soon  as  the  move  was  made,  and  detecting  the 
signals  with  which  the  doctor  tried  to  encour- 
age the  woman  he  loved,  and  to  bid  her  be 
of  good  cheer  —  the  rajah  began  to  count  on 
the  doctor's  unwillingness  to  take  the  white 
queen ;  he  made  rash  raids  into  the  doctor's 
intrenchments  and  decimated  the  doctor's 
slender  force.  In  half  an  hour  the  game  looked 
hopeless  for  the  young  Englishman.  Less  than 
half  of  the  thirty-two  hving  chess-men  stood 
upon  the  marble  squares,  and  of  these  barely 
a  third  belonged  to  the  doctor.  The  rajah 
had  the  advantage  in  numbers,  in  value,  and 
in  position." 

"  Then  how  did  the  doctor  get  out  of  it  ?  " 

"  The  rajah's  success  overcame  his  pru- 
dence, and  he  made  a  first  false  move.  The 
doctor  saw  a  slight  chance,  and  he  studied  it 
out  as  though  it  were  an  ordinary  end  gam.e 
or  a  problem.  Suddenly  the  solution  burst 
upon  him.  In  three  swift  moves  he  checkmated 
the  astonished  rajah." 

"  And  saved  his  own  life  and  hers  too  ?  " 
asked  the  young  lady,  with  great  interest. 

So  they  were  married  and  lived  happily 
ever  afterward.  You  see  my  love-story  ends 
as  you  like  them  to  end." 

"  It's  all  very  well,"  said  Miss  Phyllis,"  but 
the  man  did  everything.  I  think  she  ought 
to  have  had  a  chance  too." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  had  been 
any  break  in  the  continuous  courses  of  Mrs. 
Martin's  delightful  dinner  while  White  was 
telling  the  tale  of  The  Queen  of  the  Living 
Chess-men."  In  fact,  he  was  unable  to  an- 
swer this  last  remark  of  Miss  Phyllis's  as  he 
was  helping  himself  to  a  delicious  mayonnaise 
of  tomatoes,  anotherspecialty  of  the  Duchess's, 
who  always  served  it  as  a  self-respecting  ma- 
yonnaise  should  be  served  —  in  a  shallow 
glass  dish  imbedded  in  the  cracked  ice  which 
filled  a  deeper  dish  of  silver.  So  the  young 
lady  had  a  chance  to  continue. 

"  I  do  not  object  to  the  bloodshed  and 
murder  and  horrors  in  your  story,  of  course. 
I  don't  mean  that  I  like  horrors,  as  some  girls 
do,  but  I  am  not  squeamish  about  them. 
What  I  don't  like  is  your  heroine  ;  she  doesn't 
do  anything." 

"  She  is  loved,"  answered  the  author ;  "  is 
not  that  sufficient  ?  " 

"  You  say  she  is  loved,  but  how  do  I  know 
that  she  loves  back  ?  I  have  only  your  word 
for  it ;  and  you  are  a  man,  and  so,  of  course, 
you  may  be  mistaken  in  such  matters." 

"  What  more  could  I  do  to  convince  you 
of  her  affection  for  her  lover  ?  " 

You  needn't  do  anything,  but  you  ought 
to  have  let  her  do  something.  I  don't  know 
what,  but  I  feel  she  ought  to  have  done  a 


deed  of  some  sort,  something  grand,  heroic, 
noble, —  something  to  make  my  blood  run 
cold  with  the  intensity  of  my  admiration !  I'd 
like  to  see  her  sacrifice  her  life  for  the  man 
she  loves." 

"You  want  a  Jeanne  d'Arc  for  a  heroine?" 

"  Rather  a  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  eager  to 
love  and  to  be  loved,  and  ready  to  do  and  to 
die — a  woman  with  an  active  spirit,  and  not 
a  mere  passive  doll,  like  the  weak  girl  your 
doctor  married." 

Robert  White  remarked  that  her  slight  ex- 
citement had  heightened  her  color  and  that 
the  flush  was  very  becoming  to  her. 

"  We  shall  have  to  go  back,"  he  said,  "  to 
the  days  of  Rebecca  and  Rowena,  if  you  in- 
sist on  having  lissome  maidens  and  burly 
warriors,  hurtling  arrows  and  ghnting  armor, 
the  flash  of  scarlet  and  the  blare  of  the  trum- 
pet." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  she  retorted;  "  there  is 
heroism  in  modern  life,  and  in  plenty  too, 
though  it  goes  about  gravely  and  in  sad- 
colored  garments.  And  besides,"  she  added, 
changing  the  subject  with  feminine  readiness, 
"  you  tell  us  only  about  the  peril  they  were  in, 
and  nothing  at  all  about  their  love-making. 
Now,  that's  the  part  I  like  best.  I  just  delight 
in  a  good  love-scene.  I  used  to  wade  through 
Trollope's  interminable  serials  just  for  the  sake 
of  the  proposals." 

"  It  is  never  too  early  to  mend.  I  will  take 
your  advice,  and  work  up  the  love  interest 
more.  I  will  show  how  it  was  that  the  young 
English  beauty  who  was  '  The  Queen  of  the 
Living  Chess-men  '  came  in  time  and  by  slow 
degrees  to  confess  that  the  young  doctor  was 
the  king  of  her  heart." 

"  Then  I  will  read  it  with  even  more  pleasure.'* 

"  But,  do  you  know,"  he  continued,  drop- 
ping his  mock-heroic  intonation,  "  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  shoot  Cupid  on  the  wing  ?  In- 
deed, it  is  very  difficult  to  write  about  love- 
making." 

"  From  lack  of  experience  ?  "  inquired 
Miss  Phyllis  mischievously. 

"  Precisely  so.  Now,  how  does  a  man  pro- 
pose ?  "  asked  White  innocently. 

The  flush  of  excitement  had  faded  before 
this,  but  suddenly  a  rich  blush  mantled  her 
face  and  neck.  For  a  second  she  hesitated  ; 
then  she  looked  up  at  White  frankly,  and 
said,  "  Don't  you  know  ?  " 

Under  her  direct  gaze  it  was  his  turn  to 
flush  up,  and  he  colored  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair. 

"  Pray  forgive  me  if  I  have  seemed  per- 
sonal," he  said,  "  but  I  had  supposed  a  young 
lady's  opportunities  for  observation  were  so 
many  more  than  a  man's,  that  I  hoped  you 
might  be  willing  to  help  me." 
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"  I  think  that  perhaps  you  are  right,"  she 
replied  calmly,  "  and  that  '  The  Queen  of  the 
Living  Chess-men  '  will  be  interesting  enough 
without  any  love-passages." 

"  But  I  have  other  stories,"  he  rejoined 
eagerly ;  "  there  is  one  in  particular, —  it  is  a 
love-story,  simply  a  love-story." 

"  That  will  be  very  nice  indeed,"  she  said 
seriously,  and  as  though  her  mind  had  been 
recalled  suddenly. 

"  I  am  going  to  call  it '  Love  at  First  Sight.' 
You  believe  in  love  at  first  sight,  don't  you  ?" 

Again  the  quick  blush  crimsoned  her  face. 
"I  —  I  don't  quite  know,"  she  answered. 

"  I  thought  all  young  ladies  maintained  as 
an  article  of  faith,  without  which  there  could 
be  no  salvation,  that  love  at  first  sight  was 
the  only  genuine  love  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  what  other  girls  may  think," 
said  Miss  Phyllis,  with  cold  dignity,  but  I 
have  no  such  foolish  ideas !  " 

White  was  about  to  continue  the  conversa- 
tion, and  to  ask  her  for  such  hints  as  she 
might  be  able  to  afford  him  toward  the  writing 
of  "  Love  at  First  Sight,"  when  the  Duchess 
gave  the  signal  for  the  departure  of  the  ladies. 
As  Miss  Phyllis  rose  White  fancied  that  he 
caught  a  faint  sigh  of  relief,  and  as  he  lifted 
back  her  chair  he  wondered  whether  he  had 
been  in  any  way  intrusive.  She  bowed  to  him 
as  she  passed,  with  the  brilliant  smile  which 
was,  perhaps,  her  greatest  charm.  As  she  left 
the  room  his  eyes  followed  her  with  strange 
interest.  The  heavy  curtain  fell  behind  the 
portly  back  of  the  Duchess,  and  the  gentlemen 
were  left  to  their  coffee  and  to  their  cigars ; 
but  Mat  Hitchcock  took  the  chair  next  to 
White's,  and  began  at  once  to  talk  about 
himself  in  his  usual  effusive  manner.  The 
aroma  of  the  coffee  and  the  flavor  of  his  cigar 
were  thus  quite  spoilt  for  White,  who  seized 
the  first  opportunity  to  escape  from  Hitch- 
cock and  to  join  the  ladies.  As  he  entered 
the  spacious  parlor  Hitchcock  captured  him 
again,  and  although  White  was  able  to  miti- 
gate the  infliction  by  including  two  or  three 
other  guests  in  the  conversation,  it  was  not 
until  the  party  began  to  break  up  that  he  could 
altogether  shake  off  the  incubus.  Then  he 
saw  Miss  Phyllis  just  gliding  out  of  the  door, 
after  having  bade  the  Duchess  a  fond  farewell. 


Robert  White  crossed  over  to  Mrs.  Martin 
at  once.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  very 
delightful  evening,"  he  began.  "  The  dinner 
was  a  poem, —  if  you  will  excuse  the  brutality 
of  the  compliment, —  and  the  company  were 
worthy  of  it  —  with  one  unworthy  exception, 
of  course." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  White,  you  flatter  me,"  said  the 
pleased  Duchess. 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not.  Very  rarely  have  I 
heard  such  clever  talk  " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Martin.  "  I  do 
like  the  society  of  intellectual  people." 

And,"  continued  Vv^hite,  "  I  quite  lost  my 
heart  to  the  very  pretty  girl  I  took  in  to  dinner." 

"  Isn't  she  charming  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Martin 
enthusiastically.  "  I  think  she  is  the  nicest 
girl  in  New  York." 

"  By  the  way — do  you  know,  I  did  not 
quite  catch  her  name  " 

"  Hadn't  you  ever  met  her  before  ?  Why, 
she  is  the  daughter  of  old  Judge  Van  Rensse- 
laer. You  must  have  heard  me  talk  of  Baby 
Van  Rensselaer,  as  I  always  call  her  ?  She's 
engaged  to  Delancey  Jones,  you  know.  It's 
just  out.  She  didn't  like  him  at  first,  I  believe, 
and  she  refused  him.  But  he  offered  himself 
again  just  after  we  all  got  back  from  Europe 
this  fall,  and  now  she's  desperately  in  love 
with  him.  Dear  Jones  would  have  been  here 
to-night,  of  course,  but  he's  in  Boston  build- 
ing a  flat,  so  I  put  you  in  his  seat  at  table. 
You  know  dear  Jones,  don't  you  ?  "  And  the 
Duchess  paused  for  a  reply. 

"  Mr.  Jones  is  a  cousin  of  Miss  Sargent's,  I 

think  "  began  White. 

Of  Miss  Dorothy  Sargent?  Of  course  he 
is.  Sam  Sargent  married  his  mother's  sister. 
Dorothy's  a  dear,  good  girl,  isn't  she  ?  Do 
you  know  her  ?  " 

At  last  White  had  his  chance. 

"  She  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,"  he  said, 
blushing  slightly;  "  in  fact,  although  it  is  not 
yet  announced  generally,  I  do  not  mind  tell- 
ing yoji,  Mrs.  Martin,  that  she's  engaged  to 
be  married." 

"  Dorothy  Sargent  engaged  to  be  married  ?  " 
cried  the  Duchess,  delighted  at  a  bit  of  matri- 
monial news.  "  And  to  whom  ?  " 

"  To  me,"  said  Robert  White. 

Brander  Matthetvs. 
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THE  SUMMER  HAUNTS 

EVERY  summer  the  Europe-bound  steam- 
ers go  out  freighted  with  tourists;  and,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  our  artists  are 
more  fully  represented  in  the  general  exodus 
than  any  other  class.  They  have  strapped 
their  sketch-boxes  for  out-of-the-way  nooks  in 
Surrey  and  Kent ;  for  the  Scottish  Highlands 
and  Lakes;  for  Normandy  and  Brittany,  the 
Rhine  and  the  Black  Forest ;  for  Grez  and 
Barbizon ;  for  the  Tyrol  or  the  Pyrenees, 
or  the  fiords  and  mountains  of  Scandinavia. 
Yet  those  who  stay  at  home  are  more  numer- 
ous than  those  who  seek  foreign  scenes  and 
exhibitions,  and  include,  naturally,  names  of 
assured  reputation, —  men  who  have  already 
profited  by  the  educational  advantages  of 
Europe,  and  for  whom  castles,  cathedrals,  and 
wooden-shoed  peasants  have  lost  a  little  of  the 
novelty  and  romance  which  appealed  to  their 
earlier  years,  and  upon  whom  has  dawned  a 
growing  appreciation  of  the  artistic  resources 
of  their  own  country.  They  know  that  there  is 
hardly  a  picturesque  spot  in  Europe  which  is 
not  so  copyrighted  by  genius  and  association 
with  some  great  name  that  any  further  paint- 
ing of  it  seems  plagiarism  and  impertinence. 

It  has  come  to  be  an  open  secret  that  most 
of  the  artists  who  go  abroad  do  so  for  the  stim- 
ulus which  comes  from  associating  with  skilled 
men,  and  for  the  instruction  which  they  gain 
from  the  exhibitions,  rather  than  for  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  foreign  sketching-field.  The  Royal 
Academy,  the  Grosvenor,  and  above  all  the 
Salon,  are  magnets  more  powerful  than  all  the 
scenery  of  Europe,  and  —  heresy  though  it 
seem  —  than  the  galleries  of  the  Old  Masters. 
Vol.  XXX.— 90. 


OF  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

Many  of  our  traveling  artists  have  taken  only  a 
short  holiday  to  attend  these  exhibitions,  and, 
after  a  brief  call  at  the  studios  of  old  friends 
abroad,  will  return  to  their  chosen  surround- 
ings in  America,  having  hardly  touched  brush 
to  canvas  during  their  absence.  The  demand 
made  by  the  public  and  the  critics  that  the 
work  of  American  artists  should  be  American 
in  subject  at  least,  is  largely  conceded  ;  and  the 
varied  scenes  of  our  mountains  and  coasts,  and 
our  more  pronounced  and  picturesque  human 
types,  are  everywhere  studied  with  avidity. 
One  can  now  scarcely  make  a  summer  excur- 
sion m  any  picturesque  locality  without  en- 
countering the  white  umbrellas  and  light 
portable  easels  of  the  nomad  artist.  A  few 
favorite  sketching-grounds,  typical  artist- 
camps  and  summer  studios,  it  is  our  purpose 
to  describe. 

The  Hudson  has  long  been  considered  the 
property  of  the  older  men.  The  broad  sweep 
of  its  waters  suggested  to  Cole  his  "Voyage  of 
Life."  He  wrote  from  Italy,  "  Neither  the 
Alps  nor  the  Apennines,  nor  even  Etna  itself, 
has  dimmed  in  my  eyes  the  beauty  of  our 
own  Catskills."  Kensett  delighted  in  its  crags 
and  rocks,  and  F.  E.  Church,  one  of  the  cele- 
brated of  the  river-gods,  built  long  ago  his 
picturesque  cottage  opposite  the  Catskills, 
where,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  sunset  panoramas 
were  to  be  obtained  rivaling  those  of  the  An- 
des. Lower  down  Mr.  Bierstadt's  stately  resi- 
dence lifted  its  towers  at  Irvington  until  it 
was  so  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire,  with 
its  valuable  contents.  In  these  later  days  other 
less  imposing  names  and  buildings  have  bor- 
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dered  each  side  of  the  river  with  a  picket-Hne 
of  studios.  Some  are  mere  gypsy  booths,  or 
bivouacs  in  barns  and  venerable  canal-boats 
which  have  outlived  their  days  of  commercial 
usefulness  and  now  luxuriantly  devote  their 
declining  years  to  Art;  and  over  in  the  Catskills 
we  have  artistic  campers  and  trampers  whose 
entire  summer's  outfit  might  be  fastened  in  a 
pair  of  shawl-straps.  So  varied  is  the  environ- 
ment with  which  artists  love  to  surround  them- 
selves that  one  is  tempted  to  ask  for  a  new 
definition  of  the  word  studio.  We  have  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  Italian,  where  it  means  study 
or  school.  The  French  atelier,  workshop,  on 
account  of  its  newness  smacks  a  little  of  affec- 
tation, but  it  pretends  to  less  and  would  serve 
our  purpose  better.  Especially  is  it  appropri- 
ate to  the  painter's  summer  shed.  In  the  city 
he  often  yields  to  the  temptation  of  a  sho7V 
studio,  a  museum  of  rare  bric-a-brac  and  art- 
ful effects  of  interior  decoration  ;  in  the  country 
he  surrounds  himself  rather  with  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  luork,  and  with  some  these 
conditions  are  very  simple,  embracing  little 
more  than  Nature  and  isolation.  Barns  have 
always  been  favorite  workshops  for  artists. 
The  airy  loft,  with  its  one  great  window  and 
undivided  space,  would  seem  to  furnish  favor- 
able light  and  elbow-room.  But  inasmuch  as 
hay  is  dusty,  an  abandoned  barn  is  a  still 
greater  treasure. 

One  of  the  humblest  studios  on  the  Hud- 


son, a  certain  old  barn  in  an  apple-orchard  at 
Milton,  belonged  until  his  removal  to  Mont- 
clair  to  George  Inness,  Sr.  This  old  orchard 
has  been  a  mine  of  artistic  wealth  to  the  artist. 
But  Mr.  Inness  is  a  many-sided  man ;  he  does 
not  always  paint  old  orchards  or  wrap  us  in 
reveries.  Sometimes  he  limns  the  factory 
chimneys  of  Montclair  or  an  engine  and 
train  of  cars  on  a  railroad  embankment, 
when,  somehow,  a  certain  dignity  creeps  into 
the  unpicturesque  subjects.  One  might  guess 
that,  although  the  technique  of  his  work  has 
been  compared  with  that  of  such  widely  dif- 
ferent artists  as  Corot,  Rousseau,  and  Turner, 
in  spirit  Mr.  Inness  sympathizes  most  with 
Millet. 

Mr.  Will.  H.  Low  also  has  a  studio  at  Milton 
—  an  old  tool-house,  in  which  the  carpenter's 
bench  serves  as  model-stand.  In  one  of  the 
old  gardens  here  he  painted  his  recent  pic- 
ture, "  Telling  the  Bees."  A  little  girl  is  drap- 
ing the  bee-hives  in  mourning,  in  observance 
of  the  old  superstition  that  unless  the  bees 
are  told  of  the  death  at  the  house  they  will 
all  desert  their  homes.  The  child's  face  is 
simple  and  unintellectual,  as  befits  the  artist's 
idea,  but  it  is  full  of  the  pathos  of  a  sorrow 
past  its  own  comprehension. 

Mr,  Nicoll  owns  a  charming  country-house 
at  Shrub-oak,  six  miles  from  Peekskill.  Drives 
through  retired  and  shaded  lanes  to  the  lakes, 
which  are  the  feature  of  this  locality,  tempt 
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to  the  exercise  of  his  horses,  and  an  unusual 
extent  of  piazza-space  furnishes  a  promenade 
for  rainy  days.  The  gardener's  lodge,  over- 
grown with  vines,  is  a  picturesque  adjunct 
to  the  grounds. 

The  Indian  summer  continues  to  gild  river 
and  woodland  and  hill-top  around  Sandford 


little  gables,  you'll  make  your  studio  look 
like  one  of  them  old  Dutch  manor-houses  at 
Kingston."  Here  Mr.  Blum  spent  a  summer  in 
sketching  and  photographing;  and  at  Ellen- 
ville,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  portfolio  of 
the  Misses  Greatorex,  is  the  very  queen  of 
old-fashioned  gardens : 
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Clifford's  deserted  studio  in  the  Catskills,  but 
other  artists  catch  the  effects  of  which  he 
was  so  fond.  The  autumn  tints  are  repro- 
duced in  the  canvases  of  Jervis  McEntee, 
who  paints  with  equal  power  the  November 
woods.  Arthur  Parton  prefers  the  quiet  charm 
of  misty  mornings.  His  "  Ice  on  the  Hud- 
son "  at  the  late  Prize  Exhibition  also  shows 
his  appreciation  of  the  river  in  its  winter 
phases. 

In  the  Neversink  Valley,  Sullivan  County, 
Messrs.  Guy  and  J.  G.  Brown  have  found  fas- 
cinating old  barn-yards  and  rustic  models  ; 
while  at  EUenville  a  group  of  artists  have  taken 
possession  of  one  of  the  old  farm-houses. 
Here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Henry  have  estab- 
lished themselves.  Mr.  Henry,  in  building  a 
studio,  found  great  difficulty  in  impressing  his 
ideas  of  architecture  on  the  local  carpenters. 
''If  you  have  the  rafters  show  like  that/'  they 
complained,  "  and  stick  the  roof  all  over  with 


"There  are  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 

And  stems  of  lilies  strong  and  bright ; 

The  streaky  tulip,  gold  and  jet ; 

The  amaranth  and  violet ; 

The  crumpled  poppy,  brave  and  bold ; 

The  pea,  the  pink,  the  marigold." 

The  Jersey  Flats  would  seem  at  first  glance 
to  offer  but  scant  inducement  to  landscape 
painters,  and  yet  here  Messrs.  Murphy,  Dewey, 
and  Silva  have  found  suggestive  material.  Mr. 
De  Luce  has  sketched  about  Morristown, 
where  Mr.  G.  H.  McCord  has  a  home ;  and 
Mr.  W.  M.  Chase  has  found  interesting  road- 
way studies  at  Hackcnsack.  At  South  Orange 
Mr.  H.  Bolton  Jones  has  painted  many  of  his 
delightful  wood,  brook,  and  marsh  subjects, 
always  charming,  whether  under  the  guise  of 
winter,  when  the  fields  are  smothered  with 
swan's-down  and  leafless  twigs  outline  them- 
selves against  faintly  flushed  sunset  skies,  or 
when  spring  sets  fuller  palette. 
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Montclair,  near  Orange 
Mountain,  is  the  home  of 
George  Inness,  Jr.  His 
country  studio  near  by 
gives  him  every  facihty 
for  the  painting  of  his 
favorite  subjects,  an- 
imals in  landscape. 
It  is  an  old  house 


remodeled 
with  every 
needful  ap- 
pliance, m- 
cluding  a 
stable-yard  under 
glass,  for  the  pos- 
ing of  his  dumb 
models  with  out- 
door lighting  and 
effects.  This  zo5- 
logical  glass  house 
is  especially  ser- 
viceable in  win- 
ter, when  the  animals  can  be  painted  against 
a  background  of  snow  while  both  they  and 
the  artist  are  snug  and  warm. 


GABLE  OF  HARRY  FENN  S  STUDIO. 


Harry  Fenn  has  recently  built  a  picturesque 
home  on  the  slope  of  Orange  Mountain,  five 
hundred  feet  above  tide-water.  From  his 
veranda  the  view  includes  Coney  Island  and 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  as  far  north  as 
Peekskill.  The  house  is  built  in  imitation  of 
the  old  English  dwellmgs,  "  half  timbered," 
with  plaster  from  beam  to  beam,  on  which 
Mr.  Fenn  has  incised  patterns  intermixed  with 
bosses  of  glass.  The  studio  is  directly  under 
the  roof.  A  feature  of  the  room  is  a  quaint 
corner  extending  into  a  north  gable,  not 
included  in  the  illustration.  Sketches  are 
tacked  upon  the  wall,  whose  subjects  "range 
from  Florida  to  Egypt  and  from  Warwick  to 
Jerusalem,"  and  scattered  about  are  costumes 
of  various  Oriental  and  European  peoples, 
relics  of  many  artistic  pilgrimages. 

From  the  heights  of  Orange  Mountain  the 
view  drops  down  to  the  masts  of  New  York 
Harbor.  Here  Arthur  Quartley,  who  is  now 
abroad,  has  made  his  studies  on  the  deck  of 
a  tug  or  in  the  stern  of  a  row-boat,  glancing 
about  amongst  the  shipping,  under  the  hull 
of  some  great  Indiaman,  following  the  wake 
of  a  white-winged  yacht,  or  steaming  to  a 
wreck. 

At  Easthampton,  near  the  sea  end  of  Long 
Island,  there  is  a  true  artist  colony,  and  per- 
haps the  most  popular  of  adjacent  sketching- 
grounds  for  New  York  artists.  This  popularity 
is  not  entirely  due  to  its  accessibility,  for  its 
attractions  are  as  pronounced  and  as  varied  as 
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those  of  any  of  its  more  remote  rivals.  No- 
where on  our  coast  can  be  found  quainter 
houses  and  people,  fishermen  more  available 
as  models,  or  old  salts  with  more  marvel- 
ous stories  of  wreck  and  rescue,  more  fog- 
horn keepers  and  light-house  men,  or  men  of 
more  isolated  lives  and  rugged  individuality. 
Nantucket  is  not  more  unique  or  Brittany 
more  poetic.  Here  are  rural  nooks  for  the 
landscape-painter  delightfully  English  in  sen- 
timent. Here  are  beach  and  sea  panoramas, 
stormy  cloud-battles,  or  shimmering  calm  for 
the  marine-painter.    Here   are  associations 


room.  After  the  fair  white  canvas  was  spread 
upon  her  floor,  she  painted  a  border  of  roses 
upon  it,  with  sprays  of  roses  in  the  center. 
This  carpet  was  the  pride  and  astonishment 
of  her  husband's  parish.  People  came  to  the 
front  door  to  gaze,  but  refused  to  desecrate  its 
surface  with  their  feet. 

Of  the  artists  who  now  keep  up  the  prestige 
which  Mrs.  Beecher  conferred  upon  Easthamp- 
ton,  Mr.  C.  Y.  Turner  is  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  figure-painter.  His  large  picture  at 
the  Water-Color  Exhibition  of  1883,  "  On  the 
Beach  at  Easthampton,"  gives  the  society 
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and  legends,  old  manuscripts  and  romances 
for  the  antiquary,  with  Chippendale  side- 
boards, blue  china,  and  colonial  spinning- 
wheels  for  the  collector.  Here  are  costumes 
of  the  last  century  and  fascinating  faces  for  the 
figure-painter ;  and  here  are  salt  sea-breezes 
and  sunshine  for  all.  Nor  is  the  artistic  im- 
pulse a  new  mania  for  Easthampton.  She 
can  lay  claim  to  being  the  first  in  this  coun- 
try to  apply  original  decorative  art  to  house 
interiors.  The  story  has  been  told  before, 
but  will  bear  retelling,  how  in  1799  young 
Mrs.  Lyman  Beecher  spun  a  ball  of  cotton 
and  had  it  woven  into  a  carpet  for  her  best 


phase;  but  Mr.  Turner  finds  another  field 
here,  and  one  in  which  we  like  him  better. 
He  is  a  son  of  the  peaceful  city  whose 

"  streets  still  reecho  the  names  of  the  trees  of  the 
forest." 

The  simplicity  and  gentleness,  the  purity  and 
sweet  primness  of  the  "  Friends  "  touch  his 
heart,  and  his 

"  ear  is  pleased  with  the  Thee  and  Thou  of  the 
Quakers." 

Dorothy  Fox  is  one  of  his  most  charming 
creations.  The  old  house  in  which  she  lived 
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still  stands  here,  with  its  wainscoted  parlor 
and  low-hung  ceilings.  Other  gray  buildings 
of  the  colonial  period,  the  old  court-house 
and  the  academy,  lend  historical  backgrounds, 
which  Mr.  Turner  utilizes  so  well.  His  "  Har- 
vest Meal,"  at  the  Academy  Exhibition  of 
1883,  was  a  realistic  study  of  an  Easthampton 
farm-laborer  sitting  down  al fresco  to  a  "boiled 
dinner.''  Mr.  Turner  may  be  regarded  as  a 
resident  of  the  place,  and  not  a  mere  bird  of 
passage,  for  he  has  fitted  up  here  another  of 
those  fascinating  barn-studios  in  which  inter- 
esting exhibitions  have  been  held  of  the  work 
of     the   colony."    The  landscape-painters 


Mrs.  Smillie  has  discovered  in  Easthampton 
suggestive  figure-subjects  and  old-fashioned 
costumes  which  have  led  htr  to  wander  in 
the  tempting  paths  of  the  olden  time. 

Mr.  H.  Bolton  Jones  not  long  ago  contrib- 
uted to  an  Academy  exhibition  a  delightful 
Easthampton  landscape,  and  he  has  made 
numerous  interesting  sketches  of  the  place  in 
its  various  aspects.  Dreary  sand-dunes,  barn- 
yards, and  straw-stacks,  vague  roads  winding 
indistinctly  no  one  cares  whither,  weird  pop- 
lar-trees whose  sparse  leaves  shiver  lightly  in 
contrast  to  the  close-set  foliage  of  twisted 
apple-trees, —  all  tell  of  the   great  variety 


INTERIOR    OF    STUDIO    OF  PERCY 

have  predominated  in  numbers,  and  embrace 
the  names  of  George  H.  Smillie,  H.  Bolton 
Jones,  Bruce  Crane,  and  others.  Here,  also, 
Mr.  Thomas  Moran  has  a  house  and  studio, 
and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Nimmo  Moran,  has  etched 
many  of  her  vigorous  plates. 

Easthampton  has  furnished  to  Mr.  Smillie 
many  interesting  subjects,  which  have  been 
shown  at  the  exhibitions.  His  city  studio  con- 
tains interesting  souvenirs  of  old  gardens  and 
poultry-yards.  Mr.  Smillie,  who  is  also  identified 
with  Marblehead,  paints  trees  and  rocks  as  the 
masters  genre  paint  aged  men  and  women, 
making  every  wrinkle  and  scar  tell  its  story. 


ORAN,  GREENPORT,   LONG  ISLAND. 

which  Easthampton  offers  to  the  painter  of 
landscape  alone.  She  is  still  more  capricious 
in  the  aspects  which  she  shows  her  different 
suitors.  Mr.  Smilhe  finds  here  a  likeness  both 
to  England  and  Holland.  The  gardens  and 
orchards,  the  lanes,  barns,  and  shrubbery,  are 
all  English;  while  the  meadows  stretching  to 
low  horizons,  the  windmills  "  with  their  deli- 
cate white  vans  outlined  against  the  sky," 
are  Dutch.  Mr.  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
struck  by  the  resemblance  of  the  locality  to 
Brittany.  Mr.  Bruce  Crane,  too,  is  carried 
straight  to  Pont  Aven  by  the  hay-ricks  and 
poultry-yards,  and  by  the  soft  gray  atmos- 
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phere.  Mr.  Walter  Clarke,  who  has  laid  aside 
the  chisel  for  the  brush,  also  goes  to  East- 
hampton.  Mr.  Dielman's  sketching  umbrella 
has  tented  frequently  in  this  attractive  spot. 

The  more  fashionable  beaches  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  New  York  have  fewer  artist  visitors, 
though  Mr.  Muhrman  loves  to  paint  at  Coney 
Island,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Church  finds  the  marsh 
lands  for  his  king's  flamingoes  near  Long 
Branch  and  elsewhere  in  New  Jersey.  Hough- 
ton Farm,  with  its  thousand  acres  of  woodland 
and  meadow,  claims  him  as  a  guest,  and  it  is 
in  such  solitudes  that  his  humorous  fancies 
and  grotesques  have  found  expression. 

Frank  Fowler  and  his  artist  wife  usually 
pass  the  months  of  June  and  September  in  a 
quaint  old  house  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  It  is 


pleasantly  situated  on  Golden  Hill,  the  high- 
est point  of  the  city,  and  in  view  of  the  Sound, 
along  the  shore  of  which  they  find  most  sug- 
gestive material.  Mr.  Tracy  has  a  home  at 
Greenwich.  The  historic  old  towns  of  Strat- 
ford, Fairfield,  and  Milford  are  within  easy 
distance.  Stratford  was  much  frequented  by 
the  late  landscape-painter  A.  F.  Bellows. 

The  "  Trowbridge  House "  at  Litchfield, 
an  old  mansion  with  large  grounds,  has  been 
fitted  up  by  Mr.  Dielman,  and  a  handsome 
paneled  room  is  the  studio.  Mr.  Dolph  painted 
during  the  summer  at  Belport,  Mr.  M.  D.  F. 
Boemer  at  Babylon ;  and  indeed  there  is 
hardly  an  inviting  spot  near  New  York  which 
has  not  its  artist  visitors, —  some  of  whom  live 
in  the  city  and  run  out  for  a  day's  sketching, 
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tages  in  Harlem  and  the  other 
environs  of  the  city. 

Edward  Moran,  brother  of 
Thomas,  has  estabHshed  his  fam- 
ily art  colony  at  Greenport  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Long  Isl- 
and ;  and  here  his  sons,  Percy 
and  Leon,  sketch  throughout  the 
summer.  All  along  that  coast  are 
paintable  spots ;  Southampton, 
Montauk  Point,  Orient,  Sag  Har- 
bor, and  Shelter  Island  have  all  contributed 
to  Art,  and  have  supplied  Mr.  Moran  with 
many  of  his  most  popular  marines  and  fisher- 
maidens.  The  Moran  cottage,  an  unassuming, 
homelike  structure,  nestles  so  close  to  the 
shore  that  one  can  almost  leap  from 
its  steps  to  the  deck  of  a  yacht ;  and 
the  studio  walls  of  both  father  and 
sons  are  hung  with  all  manner  of 
sea-plunder. 

Across  the  Sound  from  Long  Isl- 
and are  the  red  rocks  of  Narragan- 
sett  Pier,  where  Mr.  De  Haas  for 
many  seasons  has  found  a  favorite 
sketching-station.  E.  D.  Lewis  of 
Philadelphia  is  another  artist  thor- 
oughly identified  with  the  place. 
Narragansett  Pier  from  the  water 
shows  only  a  long  line  of  white 
hotels  glittering  in  sunlight  and  of 
pretty  Queen  Anne  cottages  scat- 
tered among  the  rocks.  It  is  not  all 
fresh  and  new,  however.  There  arc 
old  estates  in  the  neighborhood  and 
manor-houses  of  revolutionary  date. 
In  the  depths  of  a  tangled  wood, 
large  enough  for  a  baronial  park. 


stands  a  castle,''  so  called 
here,  and  indeed,  had  the 
ambition  of  the  owner  been 
reahzed,  it  might  have  de- 
served the  name.  An  unfin- 
ished tower  rises  imposingly, 
and  an  eccentric  labyrinth 
of  oddly  shaped  apartments 
cluster  at  its  base.  Of  course 
the  building  has  its  legend 
of  love  and  grief.  It  should 
have  welcomed  to  its  halls  an 
accomplished  and  beautiful 
bride,  but  the  lady  died  be- 
fore her  wedding-day,  and 
her  inconsolablelover  stopped 
the  building  and  left  his  na- 
tive land  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way  which  exists 
now  only  in  romance.  The 
house,  in  its  ruinous  incom- 
pleteness, is  the  very  place  for  an  artist,  and 
has  for  several  seasons  been  occupied  by  Mr. 
Tryon. 

Rhode  Island  abounds  in  colonial  buildings, 
and  at  Conanicut  Mr.  Sword  of  Philadelphia 
has  leased  the  town  hall,  which  he  has  fitted 
up  as  a  most  interesting  atelier.  In  the  same 
old  town  Walter  Satterlee  has  established  a 
summer  studio. 

Across  the  bay  from  Narragansett  Pier  is 
Newport,  too  fashionable  a  resort  to  be  dear 
to  men  of  the  usual  type  of  artistic  tempera- 
ment. "  A  man  cannot  serve  two  masters," 
and  an  artist,  be  he  never  so  genial,  cannot 
give  himself  to  polo,  lawn-tennis,  garden-par- 
ties, and  society,  and  be  worthy  of  his  calling. 
Newport,  however,  claims  Mr.  John  La  Farge 
and  Mr.  WilHam  T.  Richards,  whose  new  resi- 
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dence  is  at  Conanicut ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Col- 
man  has  dared  to  build  a  beautiful  studio  and 
home  in  the  very  center  of  the  summer  Vanity 
Fair. 

Due  east  from  Newport,  on  the  mainland,  lies 
the  old  town  of  Little  Compton,  which  Mr. 


tasteful  studio.  It  is  an  old  joke  that  both  Mr. 
Sartain  and  Mr.  Gifford  paint  Moors;  but  while 
Mr.  Sartain's  have  been  Saracens  of  Tangier, 
sheiks  with  Koran  or  nargileh,  Mr.  Gifford's 
are  the  lowlands  that  stretch  about  Nonquitt 
to  the  sea.  Salt  marshes,  sand  dunes,  and  low, 


Blashfield  has  chosen  as  his  country  home. 
Here  he  has  built  a  "  glass  studio  "  for  the 
painting  of  figures  with  outdoor  effects,  and 
on  these  lonely  sands,  almost  as  retired  from 
the  world  as  the  Ionian  Isles,  many  of  his  dec- 
orative classical  designs,  processional  friezes, 
and  goddesses  with  whirling  drapery  and  float- 
ing hair  have  passed  to  canvas. 

Continuing  our  tour  around  the  New  Eng- 
land coast,  we  arrive  at  Nonquitt,  near  New 
Bedford, —  a  beach  most  appropriately  named, 
for  its  waters  seem  to  possess  the  magical  re- 
turn-compelling property  of  the  Fountain  of 
Trevi.  Neighbors  both  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, and  friends  all  the  year  round,  are 
Messrs.  Swain  Gifford  and  William  Sartain. 
Mr.  Gifford  has  painted  here  for  twenty  years. 
Eight  years  ago  he  established  a  summer  home 
here,  and  five  years  since  commissioned  Mr. 
Emerson,  the  Boston  architect,  to  build  his 
Vol.  XXX.— 91. 


flat  reaches  appeal  to  him  strongly  through 
their  windy  desolateness. 

"A  low,  gray  sky,  a  freshing  wind, 
A  cold  scent  of  the  misty  sea ; 

Before,  the  barren  dunes  ;  behind, 
The  level  meadows,  far  and  free." 

This  is  the  landscape  which  encircles  his 
studio,  and  which  he  loves  to  interpret.  Here 
too  Mrs.  Gifford  doubtless  finds  the  originals 
of  some  of  her  vigorous  studies  of  wild  flow- 
ers and  birds. 

Mr.  Sartain  meets  his  summer  class  at  his 
studio  on  the  rocks.  His  figure-work  appears 
to  be  the  product  of  his  city  studio,  while  the 
small  landscapes  which  he  often  contributes 
to  the  Society  of  American  Artists  and  other 
exhibitions  faithfully  reproduce  the  character 
of  Nonquitt  scenery  —  marshes  with  clumps 
of  coarse,  sedgy  grass,  the  level  shore,  and 
the  rocks  with  their  warm  coloring. 
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place  have  a  natural  sympathy  for 
each  other.  He  is  a  chronicler  of  a 
phase  of  our  national  life  which  is 
fast  passing  away,  and  which  cannot 
be  made  up  with  old  fashion-plates 
and  the  lay  figure  of  the  studio.  He 
lives  in  a  fascinating  "house  of  seven 
gables,"  filled  with  curiosities  brought 
to  Nantucket  by  seafaring  men, — 
keepsake  pitchers  inscribed  wdth  am- 
atory poetry,  and  made  in  England 
a  century  ago  as  gifts  for  sailors' 
sweethearts,  and  many  another 
treasure  in  willow-ware  or  other 
china.  Mr.  Johnson's  studio  is  stored 
with  antique  furniture,  spinning- 
wheels,  and  costumes.  A  row  of 
battered  hats  suggest  the  antiquated 
squires,  Quakers,  and  gentlemen  of 
Across  the  bay  is  Padanaram,  the  favorite  the  olden  time  that  have  made  their  bow 
resort  of  W.  S.  Macy,  whose  snow-scenes,   to  us  in  his  pictures. 

studied  here,  prove  that  he  inhabits  the  place  The  whole  Massachusetts  coast  is  Art 
in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  Harry  Chase  ground,  but  at  Cape  Cod  the  entire  aspect  of 
and  D.  W.  Try  on  are  both  habitues  of  the  the  coast  changes.  Species  are  found  north 
pleasant  place  with  the  quaint  Biblical  name  of  its  threatening  arm  which  are  common  to 
full  of  suggestions  of  Rebeccas  and  Rachels.  Greenland  and  are  not  traceable  south  of  it ; 
Benoni  Irwin  finds  portrait-work  among  sum-  while  in  Narragansett  Bay  and  Long  Island 
mer  visitors,  and  Messrs.  Swift,  Cummings,  Sound  we  have  some  Florida  and  Gulf  varie- 
Bradford,  Bierstadt,  and  Charles  Gifford  be-  ties,  which  never  stray  north  of  Cape  Cod.  The 
long  to  the  New  Bedford  colony.  historical  associations  are  sterner  than  those  of 

Sailing  across  Buzzard's  Bay  and  skirting  lower  latitudes.  Mr.  Douglas  Volk  is  promi- 
the  shores  of  the  Vineyard,  we  reach  Nan-  nent  among  our  younger  figure-painters  in 
tucket,  one  of  the  rare  spots  which  preserve  the  availing  himself  of  the  field  offered  by  the  Puri- 
flavor  and  atmosphere  of  the  olden  time.  The  tan  element  in  early  colonial  history  —  a  field 
island  —  with  its  types  of  old  men  and  women  which  Mr.  Boughton  has  worked  thoroughly, 
that  are  fading  out  elsewhere,  even  in  other  re-  but  which  he  has  by  no  means  exhausted, 
mote  nooks  of  Massachusetts,  its  queer  houses  The  artistic  qualities  of  the  Massachusetts 
and  windmills,  its  antique  furniture  and  cos-  coast  have  been  made  use  of  chiefly  by  Boston 
tume — has  long  been  the  artistic  "property"  artists.  Messrs.  Norton,  Lansil,  Halsall,  and 
of  Mr.  Eastman  Johnson.  The  man  and  the   others  have  given  their  transcripts  of 
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"  Storm  and  blinding  mist, 

And  the  stout  hearts  which  man 

The  fishing-smacks  of  Marblehead, 
The  sea-boats  of  Cape  Ann." 

Mr.  Halsall's  love  of  the  ocean  de- 
veloped early  in  life,  when  as  a  boy 
he  ran  away  to  sea,  and  through  va- 
ried vicissitudes  at  length  became  a 
marine-painter.  His  summer  working- 
place  is  on  the  Middle  Brewster,  one 
of  a  group  of  rugged  islands  forming 
a  protection  to  Boston  Harbor.  He 
finds  this  wild  crag  an  excellent  place 
to  work  and  study,  with  a  magnificent 
background  of  scenery  and  panorama 
of  shipping  constantly  passing,  "al- 
most like  being  at  sea,  without  the 
discomforts  of  a  vessel. " 

The  New  York  artists,  Messrs. 
Nicoll,  Farrer,  Bricher,  and  others, 
have  also  spied  out  the  land  and 
have  invaded  this  Yankee  reserva- 
tion ;  a  number  have  summer  sheds 
upon  the  rocks  at  Magnolia,  Marble- 
head,  Pigeon  Cove,  Cape  Ann,  and 
other  points.  Magnolia  suggests  to 
us  Hunt's  summer  studio,  "  The  Old 
Ship,"  as  it  was  nicknamed.  His 
sanctum  was  in  the  second  story,  and 
the  entrance  to  it  was  by  steps  through 
a  trap-door.  When  he  wished  to  work, 
it  was  his  custom  to  hoist  these  up  after  him 
by  pulley  and  tackle,  so  that  he  was  as  com- 
pletely isolated  from  marauding,  time-stealing 
visitors  as  an  old  baron  in  his  moated  castle. 
Miss  Agnes  Abbatt  has  painted  there  in  past 
summers,  bringing  home  portfolios  of  breezy 
water-colors  worthy  of  the  spot. 

The  Isles  of  Shoals  attract  many  artists, 
among  them  Joseph  Lyman ;  and  the  wild 
Maine  coast  is  full  of  attractive  nooks,  from 
York  and  Old  Orchard  Beach  to  Mount  De- 
sert. The  last-named  locality  was  first  intro- 
duced to  Art  by  Mr.  Church,  and  has  since 
been  exploited  by  Prosper  L.  Senat  of  Phila- 
delphia. Winslow  Homer's  imaginative  and 
vigorous  style  finds  peculiar  affinity  in  the 
fine  natural  scenery  to  be  found  here. 

A  number  of  artists  desert  the  land  alto- 
gether and  make  the  heaving  deck  their  sum- 
mer studio.  Harry  Chase,  in  his  yacht  Bonnie, 
has  coasted  our  shores  in  search  of  artistic 
booty.  Mr.  Bradford,  the  well-known  painter 
of  icebergs  and  Arctic  scenes,  cruises  still 
more  boldly  in  the  wake  of  the  explorers,  and 
gives  us  from  his  steam-launch  views  of"  Fish- 
ing-craft Working  through  the  Ice  on  the  Coast 
of  Labrador,"  and  other  chilly  glimpses  sug- 
gestive of  the  experiences  of  Arctic  explorers. 

The  heart  of  New  England  is  as  fully  ap- 
preciated by  painters  as  the  coast.  All  through 
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the  interior  is  found  the  most  charming  scenery 
of  mountain,  river,  and  meadow.  The  White 
Mountains,  brought  by  their  special  trains 
within  a  day  of  New  York,  grow  more  popular 
each  year.  In  several  instances  the  artists^ 
sheds  have  been  the  pioneers,  and  the  great 
hotels  have  come  after.  At  Crawford's,  Mr. 
Frank  Shapleigh  of  Boston  has,  near  the 
hotel,  a  studio,  which  he  has  made  so  pic- 
turesque and  attractive  that  it  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  place.  Jackson  is  also  a  favor- 
ite sketching-field  for  this  artist.  Conway 
was  preempted  long  ago  by  Benjamin  Champ- 
ney  of  Boston,  one  of  our  early  painters  of 
landscape. 

Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Gibson's  picturesque 
drawings  have  doubtless  done  more  to  spread 
the  fame  of  the  White  Mountains  than  the 
most  glowing  of  written  descriptions. 

Mr.  Casilear  has  painted  the  lakes  and 
mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Shir- 
law  has  been  attracted  by  the  glistening  caves 
and  walls  of  the  marble-quarries  of  Rutland 
and  Manchester, —  anew  field  in  art,  and  one 
offering  brilliant  effects  in  color,  as  well  as 
strong  contrasts  in  light  and  shade.  The 
marble  industry  is  characteristic  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  deserves  notice  as  one  of  the  great 
American  interests,  but  it  bases  its  claim  on 
the  artist's  attention  upon  the  distinctive  and 
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picturesque  effects  which  it  confers  upon  land- 
scape, and  for  its  association  with  the  arts. 

The  stony  pastures  of  Vermont  are  often 
as  white  with  sheep  and  lambs  as  with  marble. 
J.  A.  S.  Monks,  who  appreciates  so  well  their 
awkward  and  frisky  attitudes,  their  middle- 
aged  content  and  laziness,  and  the  inquisitive 
baby-impudence  of  their  youth,  has  painted 
and  etched  them  in  West  Rutland  and  in  Med- 
ford,  and  at  present  has  a  little  artist's  ranch 
at  Cold  Spring  on  the  Hudson,  where,  from 
a  side  window  of  his  studio,  he  paints  the 
sheep  as  they  are  corraled  upon  his  lawn. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Wood  has  found  at  Montpelier 
the  backgrounds  of  hay-loft,  farm-house,  and 
barn-yard  for  his  genre  paintings. 

The  vicinity  of  Boston  is  thickly  strewn 
with  summer  and  home  studios.  Ernest  Long- 
fellow, the  son  of  the  poet,  has  one  in  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Enneking  lives  in  Hyde  Park. 
He  has  a  studio  in  the  rear  of  his  home  in 
the  center  of  the  town,  but  the  woods  and 
byways  are  near.  There  are  some  grand  views 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  he  has  always  chosen 
meadow  and  wood  scenes,  a  hill-side  with  an 
old  stone  wall,  and  quiet  rustic  views. 

Frank  Millet's  interesting  studio  at  Bridge- 
water,  with  its  Roumanian,  Bulgarian,  Greek, 
and  Russian  curiosities,  and  its  old-fashioned 
kitchen  taken  bodily  from  a  house  in  the 
neighborhood  built  in  1695,  has  already  been 
described  in  print.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Appleton 
Brown  summer  at  Byfield,  a  suburb  of  New- 
buryport,  and  find  here  the  twisted  apple- 
trees  and  hill-side  sketches  and  quiet  skies 
which  both  are  fond  of  painting. 

Connecticut  is  full  of  quiet  inland  nooks 
that  attract  the  artist.  The  vicinity  of  Hart- 
ford is  especially  attractive,  and  some  inter- 
esting work  has  been  accomplished  by  the 


ladies  of  the  Decorative  Art  Society.  Farm- 
in  gton  with  its  elms  is  a  favorite  with  all 
artists  who  are  familiar  with  this  "  bath  of 
silence."  Mr.  Shattuck  has  reproduced  the 
quiet  loveliness  of  this  nestling  village  under 
varied  aspects.  The  environing  hills  form 
lines  and  masses  of  rare  beauty  seen  from 
whatever  direction,  and  from  their  summits 
one  gains  a  far-reaching  panorama  of  en- 
chantment. To  the  north  one  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  Holyoke  range,  which  guards 
one  of  the  most  charmingly  retired  portions 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Elbridge  Kingsley, 
the  artist  engraver,  has  made  most  of  his 
work  from  nature  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Tom,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Chestnut  Mount- 
ain, in  as  wild  and  forsaken  regions  as  can 
be  found  in  our  more  remote  wildernesses.  He 
has  had  built  for  his  purposes  an  ingenious 
jaunting-car  fitted  up  with  every  convenience 
for  photography,  sketching,  painting,  and  en- 
graving, combined  with  sleeping  and  house- 
keeping conveniences.  The  body  is  ten  feet 
long,  seven  feet  high,  and  three  and  one- 
half  feet  wide.  The  running-gear  is  a  heavy 
country  one-horse  wagon.  The  windows  have 
outside  blinds,  mosquito-frames,  and  single 
panes  of  glass  in  sliding  frames,  like  those 
used  for  horse-cars.  On  the  back  of  the  car 
is  an  extension,  a  sort  of  veranda,  with  water- 
proof curtains  to  let  down  and  inclose  the 
whole,  making  a  dark  chamber  for  photog- 
raphy. The  interior  of  the  car  is  fitted  up 
with  drawers,  tanks,  and  cupboards  in  the 
most  compact  ship-shape,  with  folding  bunk 
and  kerosene  stove  apparatus,  swinging  lamp, 
and  every  adjunct  for  bachelor  comfort.  The 
car  is  followed  by  a  companion  boat  on 
wheels,  and  the  machine  can  be  stocked  for 
solitary  camping  in  one  place  for  a  month  at 
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J.  A.  S.    monks'    studio    at    west    RUTLAND,  VT. 


a  time.  Mr.  Kingsley  has  also  camped  and 
sketched  the  past  summer  upon  the  Sague- 
nay,  but  he  has  found  no  conditions  so  well 
adapted  for  his  work  as  in  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley seen  from  the  windows  of  his  gypsy  cart. 

If  we  follow  the  Connecticut  Valley  a  little 
farther  to  the  north,  we  find  Deerfield,  a  veri- 
table Sleepy  Hollow,  hidden  away  under  its 
elms  as  you  look  down  upon  it  from  the  fast- 
flying  express  trains  which  pass  its  tiny  sta- 
tion in  swift  disdain.  The  elms  of  Deerfield 
are  its  glory ;  nowhere  in  New  England  can 
there  be  found  nobler  ones.  Mr.  A.  F.  Bel- 
lows has  painted  them  again  and  again. 
Messrs.  F.  D.  Williams,  Frank  Currier,  Fred 
Wright,  and  others  have  painted  here,  and  the 
summer  homes  and  studios  of  J.  Wells  Champ- 
ney  and  the  late  George  Fuller  are  in  and  near 
the  village.  Mr.  Fuller  removed  the  floors  of 
the  second  story  from  the  old  family  home- 
stead, and  constructed  a  fascinating  and  ram- 
bling atelier,  with  many  odd  nooks  and  corners, 
three  fireplaces,  and  a  wall  of  old  paneHng. 
Across  the  way  stands  the  pretty  cottage  which 
was  his,  and  around  stretch  the  broad  acres 
of  his  meadow  farm.  On  these  meadows 
the  mist  drifts  low  at  dawn  and  twilight, 
and  the  Indian  summer  haze  blurs  all  too 
distinct  outline  into  the  subtle  harmony  of 
light  and  color  of  which  Mr.  Fuller  was  so  pre- 


eminent a  master.  In  this  homestead  studio 
many  of  his  most  original  and  poetic  concep- 
tions took  shape. 

No  picture  of  his  painting  is  now  more 
touching  than  this  same  empty  studio,  so  in- 
stinct with  the  personality  of  the  man  that  one 
cannot  help  fancying  that  he  has  only  left 
it  for  a  moment,  that  he  has  stepped  behind 
the  great  easel  or  is  hidden  by  the  chimney- 
corner.  The  historic  associations  of  Deerfield 
carry  the  imagination  back  across  two  centu- 
ries. Hatchets  and  spinning-wheels,  looms  and 
foot-stoves,  and  all  the  obsolete  and  prehistoric 
paraphernalia  of  the  olden  time  abound  in  the 
village  —  the  paradise  of  the  antiquary  as 
well  as  of  the  artist.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Mr.  Fuller  should  be  acknowledged  to  occupy 
a  place  in  art  analogous  to  that  of  Hawthorne 
in  literature. 

West  of  Deerfield  lie  the  Berkshire  Hills, 
so  widely  celebrated  for  their  beauty.  Mr. 
Thomas  Allen  is  a  native  of  Pittsfield,  and 
many  of  our  landscape-painters  find  their  way 
each  summer  to  this  enchanting  region.  Jerome 
Thompson,  Frank  Waller,  and  others  have 
painted  at  Lenox  and  Stockbridge,  though  Mr. 
Waller  has  deserted  the  region  for  a  lodge 
among  the  beautiful  hop-vines  of  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.  At  Great  Barrington  Mr.  Bris- 
tol has  established  a  charming  studio,  which 
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is  a  perfect  arbor  of  Virginia  creepers  and 
other  vines.  Mr.  Bristol  is  best  known  to  the 
pubHc  for  his  lakes,  but  he  delights  also 
in  river  effects,  and  here  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Housatonic  and  the  Green  River,\vhich  Bryant 
loved,  he  has  sketched  with  such  friends  as 
Bellows  and  Shattuck. 

Still  to  the  westward  gleams  Lake  George, 
the  favorite  resort  of  George  H.  Yewell.  Here 
by  the  lake  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loop  have  a  country- 


and  individual  trees,  with  their  inherited  char- 
acteristics. Here  are  the  selfish  beech,  thrust- 
ing other  trees  away  from  it  and  taking  up  all 
the  cleared  space  for  itself,  the  birch  in  her 
bridal  dress  of  white  satin,  the  hemlock  shel- 
tering a  spruce  —  for  these  trees  are  lovers, 
and  can  no  more  bear  to  be  separated  than 
goldenrod  and  aster, 

Mr.  Shurtleff  takes  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  forest  than  Mr.  Fitch,  and  a  more 
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seat,  old-fashioned  in  its  appointments  and 
its  free-hearted  hospitality. 

A  step  farther  and  we  have  reached  the 
Adirondacks,  that  enchanted  country  with 
which  Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  made  us 
so  well  acquainted,  where  man  returns  to  a 
delightful  savagery,  and  fishing,  camping, 
climbing,  and  hunting  take  the  place  of  the 
excitements  and  toil  of  the  city.  Here  too  the 
emancipated  society  woman  exchanges  her 
elaborately  ordered  dinners  for  the  coffee-pot 
smoking  over  a  camp-fire,  a  string  of  trout, 
and  a  basket  of  berries  ;  while  the  theater  and 
opera  are  replaced  by  fish  and  bear  stories. 

It  is  possible  that  the  visitor  at  Keene  Val- 
ley to-day  would  hardly  recognize  this  picture  ; 
but  here,  at  all  events,  are  the  everlasting  hills, 
and  just  beyond  them  are  the  forests,  lakes, 
and  solitudes  of  the  wilderness. 

The  charms  of  Keene  Valley,  the  peaks 
of  Sentinel  Mountain,  of  Mounts  Marcy  and 
Dix,  of  Noonmark  or  the  Dial,  have  all  been 
presented  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Robbins. 
Though  dealing  generally  with  small  canvases, 
he  loves  to  depict  wide-spreading  views. 
Mr.  Fitch  gives  us  detail — nooks  in  the  forest 


intimate  one  than  Mr.  Robbins.  His  lodge 
in  the  wilderness  "  is  graced  by  antlered  heads 
and  wild-wood  trophies  of  bark  and  moss. 
Mr.  Wy ant's  deficate  paintings  are  too  well 
known  to  require  description. 

Mr.  William  Hart  finds  the  lower  end  of 
Keene  Valley  attractive,  and  may  be  met  occa- 
sionally striding  over  the  hills  in  search  of  his 
favorite  sketching-grounds,  or  quietly  seated 
before  some  bovine  beauty  while  the  herds- 
man exerts  himself  in  the  almost  vain  attempt 
to  keep  the  refractory  model  in  position. 

Other  artists  —  notably  Mr.  Robert  C.  Minor, 
whose  "  Heart  of  the  Wilderness,"  painted 
here,  was  shown  at  the  regular  Academy  Ex- 
hibition of  1883,  Messrs.  J.  Alden  Weir, 
Bloodgood,  and  Douglas  Volk  —  have  all 
visited  and  worked  in  the  Adirondacks, 

The  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States  have  artist  visitors,  Mr. 
James  Smillie  has  a  summer  home  in  Mont- 
rose, Susquehanna  County,  Penn,  Here  from 
his  painting  studio,  through  an  immense  single- 
paned  window  of  plate-glass,  he  can  look 
away  over  the  Alleghany  ranges  and  study 
sky-effects  in  stormy  weather;  while  an  ad- 
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joining  room  is  fitted  up  with  every  appliance 
for  his  favorite  department  of  etching. 

Mr.  J.  Carroll  Beckwith  has  also  found  a 
double  attraction  in  the  trout  streams  of  the 
Pennsylvania  mountains.  Farther  south  Mr. 
Gilbert  Gaul  has  purchased  a  sheep  farm  in 
the  Cumberland  Mountains. 

Mr.  T.  Addison  Richards  also  spends  his 
summer  upon  the  Delaware,  sketching  the 
rivulets  and  brooks  which  follow  its  course. 

We  have  more  marine-painters  than  painters 
of  mountains,  and  yet  the  hills  will  hold  their 
own  against  the  sea  in  grandeur.  The  Adi- 
rondack region  furnishes  the  mountain  waves 
that  Ruskin  speaks  of,  and  only  a  few  adven- 
turous spirits  will  require  anything  bolder  or 
wilder.  Even  these  need  seek  no  Alps  or 
Andes,  for  our  own  continent,  in  the  tremen- 
dous architecture  of  the  Rockies  and  Sierras, 
stands  waiting  "  to  startle  the  lethargy  of  the 
human  heart  with  the  deep  and  pure  agita- 
tion of  astonishment."  Mr.  Bierstadt  has 
visited  this  region  six  times  since  1859,  and 
his  pictures  have  dealt  with  the  mastodon 
trees,  the  grand  domes  of  Sentinel  Rock, 
El  Capitan,  the  Cathedral  Rocks,  and  the 
Yosemite. 

Mr.  Thomas  Moran  has  given  us  the  gey- 
sers and  hot  springs  of  Utah,  thermal  fount- 
ains throwing  their  jets  of  scalding  steam 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into  the  air,  and 


has  dared  to  reproduce  the  vivid  carnelian, 
sulphur,  and  copper  blue-coloring  of  the 
springs  of  Firehole  River.  His  "  Canon  of  the 
Yellowstone  "  and  "  Chasm  of  the  Colorado  " 
are  in  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  and  his 
"  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross "  is  a  well- 
known  picture. 

Mr.  W.  Whittredge  has  contributed  to  the 
Yale  collection  of  paintings  some  studies  of 
prairie  and  mountain  scenes,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Hallock  Foote  has  given  us  some  remarkably 
fine  work  in  black  and  white.  The  oppor- 
tunities which  the  Indian  ofters  to  the  figure- 
painter  have  never  been  fully  seized.  Mr. 
Brush,  one  of  our  younger  men,  has  been  wise 
enough  to  see  this;  and  while  others  have 
swarmed  to  Europe  to  paint  the  Italian  peas- 
ant, he  has  studied  in  the  wilds  of  Montana 
and  Wyoming,  and  at  the  Arapahoe  and  Crow 
agencies,  the  peculiar  customs,  types,  and  cos- 
tumes of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Moser  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  deserves 
mention  as  a  delineator  of  African  character. 
His  conception  of  Uncle  Remus  is  the  only 
one  accepted  by  Mr.  Harris;  and  we  may 
expect  future  work  of  importance  from  his 
plantation  studio.  Pennell  has  given  us  an 
idea  of  the  picturesqueness  of  New  Orleans. 

Mexico  presents  another  American  field, 
which  Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foote  has  shown 
us  in  black  and  white,  and  Mr.  Ferguson  in 
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color ;  while  Hopkinson  Smith  has  spent  a  developed.  The  South  allures,  and  the  North 
busy  vacation  in  Cuba.  is  full  of  stimulus.  Everywhere  the  whole  wide 
We  have  given  but  a  hasty  survey,  noticing  new  land  invites  her  artist  sons,  not  in  sum- 
only  a  few  of  the  outposts.  Other  home  fields  mer  alone,  but  throughout  every  season  of  the 
are  worthily  occupied,  while  more  are  still  un-  changing  year,  to  tell  her  story  to  the  world. 

Lizzie  W.  Champney, 


THE  GRAY  GULL'S  WING. 

I HOLD  in  my  hand  the  gray  gull's  wing, 
And  seem  to  touch  a  perpetual  flight; 
So  alert  is  this  softly  shining  thing, 
Sharply  pointing  from  height  to  height. 
That  I  follow  its  charmed,  vagarious  flight: 

Where  great  gray  seas  beneath  it  swing. 
And  soft  gray  clouds  drop  against  the  sea, 
That  beats  its  grayer  horizon-ring. 
And  sighs  o'  nights,  and  prays  to  be 
Moon-led,  moon-lifted,  and  set  free. 

Out  of  weird,  tossed  shadows  the  gray  bird  slips, 
Vaguely  gleaming  against  the  dawn ; 
Till  into  some  sudden  splendor  it  dips, 
Flashing  outward,  and  strangely  gone. 
And  I  hear  but  a  cry  go  on  and  on. 

Beaconed  headlands  and  rock-bound  shores. 

Wild,  crowding  crags  to  rebut  the  sea. 

Sails  that  flit  while  the  gray  bird  soars. 

Shadows  blown  out  of  eternity 

To  the  cold,  purple  gray  of  this  pinnacled  sea. 

Fields  of  sedge,  and  levels  of  sand, 
And  a  slow  tide  drearily  slipping  away. 
And  a  dim  sky  falling  against  the  land. 
And  the  fishing-boats  loitering  up  the  bay. 
And  still  the  gray  bird  leads  the  gray. 

Over  this  flying  shape  I  dream, 

Reaching  a  strength  to  which  I  cling ; 

And  glad,  sweet  thoughts  seem  to  rustle  and  gleam 

In  the  swift  elation  in  which  they  spring 

Higher,  to  follow  the  gray  gull's  wing. 

Mary  Allen. 
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Author  of  "  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  " 
XXIX. 

MRS.  LUNA  was  early  in  the  field  the  next 
day,  and  her  sister  wondered  to  what  she 
owed  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  her  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  very  soon  saw, 
when  Adeline  asked  her  whether  it  had  been 
she  who  procured  for  Basil  Ransom  an  invi- 
tation to  Mrs.  Burrage's. 

"  Me  —  why  in  the  world  should  it  have 
been  me  ?  "  Olive  asked,  feeling  something 
of  a  pang  at  the  implication  that  it  had  not 
been  Adeline,  as  she  supposed. 

"  I  didn't  know  —  but  you  took  him  up  so." 
"Why,  Adeline  Luna,  when  did  I  ever —  ?" 
Miss  Chancellor  exclaimed,  staring  and  in- 
tensely grave. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  forgotten 
how  you  brought  him  on  to  see  you,  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  !  " 

"  I  didn't  bring  him  on  —  I  said  if  he  hap- 
pened to  be  there." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  how  it  was  :  he  did  hap- 
pen, and  then  you  happened  to  hate  him,  and 
tried  to  get  out  of  it." 

Miss  Chancellor  saw,  I  say,  why  Adeline 
had  come  to  her  at  the  hour  she  knew  she 
was  always  writing  letters,  after  having  given 
her  all  the  attention  that  was  necessary  the 
day  before ;  she  had  come  simply  to  make 
herself  disagreeable,  as  Olive  knew,  of  old, 
the  spirit  sometimes  moved  her  irresistibly  to 
do.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Adeline  had  been 
disagreeable  enough  in  having  beguiled  Basil 
Ransom  into  a  marriage,  according  to  that 
memorable  calculation  of  probabilities  in  which 
she  indulged  (with  a  license  that  she  scarcely 
liked  definitely  to  recall)  when  the  pair  made 
acquaintance  under  her  eyes  in  Charles  street, 
and  Mrs.  Luna  seemed  to  take  to  him  as  much 
as  she  herself  did  little.  She  would  gladly  have 
accepted  him  as  a  brother-in-law,  for  the  harm 
such  a  relation  could  do  one  was  limited  and 
definite ;  whereas,  in  his  general  capacity  of 
being  at  large  in  her  life,  the  ability  of  the 
young  Mississippian  to  injure  her  seemed  some- 
how immense.  "  I  wrote  to  him — that  time — 
for  a  perfectly  definite  reason,"  she  said.  "  I 
thought  mother  would  have  liked  us  to  know 
him.  But  it  was  a  mistake." 


Daisy  Miller,"  "  Lady  Barberina,"  etc. 

"  How  do  you  know  it  was  a  mistake  ? 
Mother  would  have  liked  him,  I  dare  say." 

"  I  mean  my  acting  as  I  did ;  it  was  a  theory 
of  duty  which  I  allowed  to  press  me  too  much. 
I  always  do.  Duty  should  be  obvious ;  one 
shouldn't  hunt  round  for  it." 

"  Was  it  very  obvious  when  it  brought  you 
on  here  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Luna,  who  was  dis- 
tinctly out  of  humor. 

Olive  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  toe  of  her 
shoe.  "  I  had  an  idea  that  you  would  have  mar- 
ried him  by  this  time,"  she  presently  remarked. 

"  Marry  him  yourself,  my  dear  !  What  put 
such  an  idea  into  your  head  ?  " 

"  You  wrote  to  me  at  first  so  much  about 
him.  You  told  me  he  was  tremendously  atten- 
tive, and  that  you  liked  him." 

"  His  state  of  mind  is  one  thing  and  mine 
is  another.  How  can  I  marry  every  man  that 
hangs  about  me  —  that  dogs  my  footsteps  ? 
I  might  as  well  become  a  Mormon  at  once !  " 
Mrs.  Luna  delivered  herself  of  this  argument 
with  a  certain  charitable  air,  as  if  her  sister 
could  not  be  expected  to  understand  such  a 
situation  by  her  own  light. 

Olive  waived  the  discussion,  and  simply 
said :  "  I  took  for  granted  yoii  had  got  him 
the  invitation." 

"  I,  my  dear  ?  That  would  be  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  my  attitude  of  discouragement." 

"  Then  she  simply  sent  it  herself." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  '  she  '  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Burrage,  of  course." 

"  I  thought  you  might  mean  Verena,"  said 
Mrs.  Luna,  casually. 

"  Verena  —  to  him  ?  Why  in  the  world  —  ?  " 
and  Olive  gave  the  cold  glare  with  which  her 
sister  was  familiar. 

"  Why  in  the  world  not  —  since  she  knows 
him  ?  " 

"  She  had  seen  him  twice  in  her  life  before 
last  night,  when  she  met  him  for  the  third  time 
and  spoke  to  him." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  that  ?  " 

"  She  tells  me  everything." 

"  Are  you  very  sure  ?  " 

"  Adeline  Luna,  what  do  you  mean?  "  Mis§ 
Chancellor  murmured. 

"  Are  you  very  sure  that  last  night  was  only 
the  third  time  ?  "  Mrs.  Luna  went  on. 
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Olive  threw  back  her  head  and  swept  her 
sister  from  her  bonnet  to  her  lowest  flounce. 

You  have  no  right  to  hint  at  such  a  thing  as 
that  unless  you  know!  " 

"  Oh,  I  know —  I  know,  at  any  rate,  more  than 
you  do ! "  And  then  Mrs.  Luna,  sitting  with  her 
sister,  much  withdrawn,  in  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  big,  hot,  faded  parlor  of  the  boarding- 
house  in  Tenth  street,  where  there  was  a  rug 
before  the  chimney  representing  a  Newfound- 
land dog  saving  a  child  from  drowning,  and 
a  row  of  chromo-lithographs  on  the  walls,  im- 
parted to  her  the  impression  she  had  received 
the  evening  before  —  the  impression  of  Basil 
Ransom's  keen  curiosity  about  Verena  Tar- 
rant. Verena  must  have  asked  Mrs.  Burrage 
to  send  him  a  card,  and  asked  it  without  men- 
tioning the  fact  to  Olive  —  for  wouldn't  Olive 
certainly  have  remembered  it  ?  It  was  no  use 
her  saying  that  Mrs.  Burrage  might  have  sent 
it  of  her  own  movement,  because  she  wasn't 
aware  of  his  existence,  and  why  should  she 
be  ?  Basil  Ransom  himself  had  told  her  he 
didn't  know  Mrs.  Burrage.  Mrs.  Luna  knew 
whom  he  knew  and  whom  he  didn't,  or  at 
least  the  sort  of  people,  and  they  were  not 
the  sort  that  belonged  to  the  Wednesday  Club. 
That  was  one  reason  why  she  didn't  care 
about  him  for  any  intimate  relation  —  that  he 
didn't  seem  to  have  any  taste  for  making  nice 
friends.  Olive  would  know  what  her  taste 
was  in  this  respect,  though  it  wasn't  that  young 
woman's  own  any  more  than  his.  It  was  pos- 
itive that  the  suggestion  about  the  card  could 
only  have  come  from  Verena.  At  any  rate 
Olive  could  easily  ask,  or  if  she  was  afraid  of 
her  telling  a  fib  she  could  ask  Mrs.  Burrage. 
It  was  true  Mrs.  Burrage  might  have  been  put 
on  her  guard  by  Verena,  and  would  perhaps 
invent  some  other  account  of  the  matter; 
therefore  Olive  had  better  just  believe  what 
she  believed,  that  Verena  had  secured  his  pres- 
ence at  the  party  and  had  had  private  reasons 
for  doing  so.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Ransom's 
remark  to  Mrs.  Luna  the  night  before  about 
her  having  lost  her  head  was  near  to  the 
mark ;  for  if  she  had  not  been  blinded  by  her 
rancor,  she  would  have  guessed  the  horror 
with  which  she  inspired  her  sister  when  she 
spoke  in  that  off-hand  way  of  Verena's  lying 
and  Mrs.  Burrage's  lying.  Did  people  lie  like 
that  in  Mrs.  Luna's  set  ?  It  was  Olive's  plan 
of  life  not  to  lie,  and  attributing  a  similar  dis- 
position to  people  she  liked,  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  believe  that  Verena  had  had  the 
intention  of  deceiving  her.  Mrs.  Luna,  in  a 
calmer  hour,  might  also  have  divined  that  Ol- 
ive would  make  her  private  comments  on  the 
strange  story  of  Basil  Ransom's  having  made 
up  to  Verena  out  of  pique  at  Adeline's  rebuff; 
for  this  was  the  account  of  the  matter  that  she 


now  offered  to  Miss  Chancellor.  Olive  did 
two  things :  she  listened  intently  and  eagerly, 
judging  there  was  distinct  danger  in  the  air 
(which,  however,  she  had  not  wanted  Mrs. 
Luna  to  tell  her,  having  perceived  it  for  her- 
self the  night  before);  and  she  saw  that  poor 
Adeline  was  fabricating  fearfully,  that  the  "re- 
buff" was  altogether  an  invention.  Mr.  Ran- 
som was  evidently  preoccupied  with  Verena, 
but  he  hadn't  needed  Mrs.  Luna's  cruelty  to 
make  him  so.  So  Olive  maintained  an  attitude 
of  great  reserve ;  she  didn't  take  upon  herself 
to  announce  that  her  own  version  was  that 
Adeline,  for  reasons  absolutely  imperceptible 
to  others,  had  tried  to  catch  Basil  Ransom, 
had  failed  in  her  attempt,  and,  furious  at  see- 
ing Verena  preferred  to  a  person  of  her  im- 
portance (Olive  remembered  the  spretce  injuria 
formcE),  now  wished  to  do  both  him  and  the 
girl  an  ill  turn.  This  would  be  accomplished 
if  she  could  induce  Olive  to  interfere.  Miss 
Chancellor  w^as  conscious  of  an  abundant 
readiness  to  interfere,  but  it  was  not  because 
she  cared  for  Adeline's  mortification.  I  am  not 
sure,  even,  that  she  did  not  think  her  fiasco  but 
another  illustration  of  her  sister's  general  use- 
lessness,  and  rather  despise  her  for  it ;  being 
perfectly  able  at  once  to  hold  that  nothing  is 
baser  than  the  effort  to  entrap  a  man,  and  to 
think  it  very  ignoble  to  have  to  renounce  it 
because  you  can't.  Olive  kept  these  reflections 
to  herself,  but  she  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  her 
sister  that  she  didn't  see  where  the  "  pique  " 
came  in.  How  could  it  hurt  Adeline  that  he 
should  turn  his  attention  to  Verena  ?  What 
was  Verena  to  her  ? 

"  Why,  Olive  Chancellor,  how  can  you 
ask  ?  "  Mrs.  Luna  boldly  responded.  "  Isn't 
Verena  everything  to  you,  and  aren't  you 
everything  to  me,  and  wouldn't  an  attempt  — 
a  successful  one  —  to  take  Verena  away  from 
you  knock  you  up  fearfully,  and  shouldn't  I 
suffer,  as  you  know  I  suffer,  by  sympathy  ?  " 

I  have  said  that  it  was  Miss  Chancellor's 
plan  of  life  not  to  lie,  but  such  a  plan  was  com- 
patible with  a  kind  of  consideration  for  the 
truth  which  led  her  to  shrink  from  produc- 
ing it  on  poor  occasions.  So  she  didn't  say, 
"  Dear  me,  Adeline,  what  humbug  !  you  know 
you  hate  Verena  and  would  be  very  glad  if 
she  were  drowned !  "  She  only  said,  "  Well,  I 
see ;  but  it's  very  roundabout."  W^hat  she  did 
see  was  that  Mrs.  Luna  was  eager  to  help  her 
to  stop  off  Basil  Ransom  from  "  making  head," 
as  the  phrase  was  ;  and  the  fact  that  her  mo- 
tive was  spite,  and  not  tenderness  for  the  young 
women  in  Charles  street,  would  not  make  her 
assistance  less  welcome  if  the  danger  were 
real.  She  herself  had  a  nervous  dread,  but  she 
had  that  about  ever)^thing;  still,  Adeline  had 
perhaps  seen  something,  and  what  in  the  world 
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did  she  mean  by  her  reference  to  Verena's 
having  had  secret  meetings?  When  pressed 
on  this  point,  Mrs.  Luna  could  only  say  that 
she  didn't  pretend  to  give  definite  information, 
and  she  wasn't  a  spy  anyway,  but  that  the 
night  before  he  had  positively  flaunted  in  her 
face  his  admiration  for  the  girl,  his  enthusiasm 
for  her  way  of  standing  up  there.  Of  course 
he  hated  her  ideas,  but  he  was  quite  conceited 
enough  to  think  she  would  give  them  up.  Per- 
haps it  was  all  directed  at  her  —  as  if  she 
cared  !  It  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the 
girl  herself ;  certainly,  if  there  was  any  likeli- 
hood of  Verena's  being  affected,  she  should 
advise  Olive  to  look  out.  She  knew  best  what 
to  do ;  it  was  only  Adeline's  duty  to  give  her 
the  benefit  of  her  own  impression,  whether 
she  was  thanked  for  it  or  not.  She  only  wished 
to  put  her  on  her  guard,  and  it  was  just  like 
Olive  to  receive  such  information  so  coldly  \ 
she  was  the  most  disappointing  woman  she 
knew. 

Miss  Chancellor's  coldness  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  this  rebuke ;  for  it  had  come  over 
her  that,  after  all,  she  had  never  opened  her- 
self at  that  rate  to  Adeline,  had  never  let  her 
!  see  the  real  intensity  of  her  desire  to  keep  the 
1  sort  of  danger  there  was  now  a  question  of, 
away  from  Verena,  had  given  her  no  warrant 
i  for  regarding  her  as  her  friend's  keeper ;  so 
that  she  was  taken  aback  by  the  flatness  of 
Mrs.  Luna's  assumption  that  she  was  ready  to 
enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  circumvent  and 
frustrate  the  girl.  Olive  put  on  all  her  majesty 
to  dispel  this  impression,  and  if  she  couldn't 
help  being  aware  that  she  made  Mrs.  Luna 
still  angrier,  on  the.  whole,  than  at  first,  she 
felt  that  she  would  much  rather  disappoint 
her  than  give  herself  away  to  her  —  especially 
as  she  was  intensely  eager  to  profit  by  her 
warning ! 

XXX. 

Mrs.  Luna  would  have  been  still  less  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  Olive  received 
her  proffered  assistance,  had  she  known  how 
many  confidences  that  reticent  young  woman 
might  have  made  her  in  return.  Olive's  whole 
life  now  was  a  matter  for  whispered  commu- 
nications ;  she  felt  this  herself,  as  she  sought 
the  privacy  of  her  own  apartment,  after  her 
interview  with  her  sister.  She  had  for  the  mo- 
ment time  to  think;  Verena  having  gone  out 
with  Mr.  Burrage,  who  had  made  an  appoint- 
ment the  night  before  to  call  for  her  to  drive 
at  that  early  hour.  They  had  other  engage- 
ments in  the  afternoon  —  the  principal  of 
which  was  to  meet  a  group  of  earnest  people 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  great  local  promot- 
ers. Olive  would  whisk  Verena  off"  to  these 
appointments  directly  after  lunch;  she  flat- 


tered herself  that  she  could  arrange  matters 
so  that  there  would  not  be  half  an  hour  in  the 
day  during  which  Basil  Ransom,  compla- 
cently calling,  would  find  the  Bostonians  in 
the  house.  She  had  had  this  well  in  mind 
when,  at  Mrs.  Burrage's,  she  was  driven  to 
give  him  their  address;  and  she  had  had  it 
also  in  mind  that  she  would  ask  Verena,  as  a 
special  favor,  to  accompany  her  back  to  Bos- 
ton on  the  next  day  but  one,  which  was  the 
morning  of  the  morrow.  There  had  been  con- 
siderable talk  of  her  staying  a  few  days  with 
Mrs.  Burrage  — staying  on  after  her  own  depar- 
ture ;  but  Verena  backed  out  of  it  spontane- 
ously, seeing  how  the  idea  worried  her  friend. 
Olive  had  accepted  the  sacrifice,  and  their 
visit  to  New  York  was  now  cut  down,  in  in- 
tention, to  four  days,  one  of  which,  the  mo- 
ment she  perceived  whither  Basil  Ransom 
was  tending,  Miss  Chancellor  promised  her- 
self also  to  suppress.  She  had  not  mentioned 
that  to  Verena  yet;  she  hesitated  a  little, 
having  a  slightly  bad  conscience  about  the 
concessions  she  had  already  obtained  from 
her  friend.  Verena  made  such  concessions 
with  a  generosity  which  caused  one's  heart  to 
ache  for  admiration,  even  while  one  asked 
for  them;  and  never  once  had  Olive  known 
her  to  demand  the  smallest  credit  for  any  vir- 
tue she  showed  in  this  way,  or  to  bargain  for 
an  instant  about  any  eflbrt  she  made  to  oblige. 
She  had  been  delighted  with  the  idea  of 
spending  a  week  under  Mrs.  Burrage's  roof; 
she  had  said,  too,  that  she  believed  her 
mother  would  die  happy  (not  that  there  was 
the  least  prospect  of  Mrs.  Tarrant's  dying) 
if  she  could  hear  of  her  having  such  an  ex- 
perience as  that ;  and  yet,  perceiving  how  sol- 
emn Olive  looked  about  it,  how  she  blanched 
and  brooded  at  the  prospect,  she  had  offered 
to  give  it  up,  with  a  smile  sweeter,  if  possible, 
than  any  that  had  ever  sat  in  her  eyes.  Olive 
knew  what  that  meant  for  her,  knew  what  a 
power  of  enjoyment  she  still  had,  in  spite  of 
the  tension  of  their  common  purpose,  their 
vital  work,  which  had  now,  as  they  equally  felt, 
passed  into  the  stage  of  realization,  of  fruition  ; 
and  that  is  why  her  conscience  rather  pricked 
her,  as  I  have  said,  for  consenting  to  this  fur- 
ther act  of  renunciation,  especially  as  their 
position  seemed  really  so  secure,  on  the  part 
of  one  who  had  already  given  herself  away 
so  sublimely. 

Secure  as  their  position  might  be,  Olive 
called  herself  a  blind  idiot  for  having,  in  spite 
of  all  her  first  shrinkings,  agreed  to  bring  Verena 
to  New  York.  Verena  had  jumped  at  the  invi- 
tation, the  very  unexpectedness  of  which  on 
Mrs.  Burrage's  part  —  it  was  such  an  odd 
idea  to  have  come  to  a  mere  worldling  —  car- 
ried a  kind  of  persuasion  with  it.  Olive's  im- 
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mediate  sentiment  had  been  an  instinctive 
general  fear ;  but,  later,  she  had  dismissed  that 
as  unworthy ;  she  had  decided  (and  such  a 
decision  was  nothing  new)  that  where  their 
mission  was  concerned  they  ought  to  face 
everything.  Such  an  opportunity  would  con- 
tribute too  much  to  Verena's  reputation  and 
authority  to  justify  a  refusal  at  the  bidding 
of  apprehensions  which  were  after  all  only 
vague.  Olive's  specific  terrors  and  dangers 
had  by  this  time  very  much  blown  over  ;  Basil 
Ransom  had  given  no  sign  of  life  for  ages,  and 
Henry  Burrage  had  certainly  got  his  quietus 
before  they  went  to  Europe.  If  it  had  oc- 
curred to  his  mother  that  she  might  convert 
Verena  into  the  animating  principle  of  a  big 
soiree,  she  was  at  least  acting  in  good  faith, 
for  it  could  be  no  more  her  wish  to-day  that 
he  should  marry  Selah  Tarrant's  daughter 
than  it  was  her  wish  a  year  before.  And  then 
they  should  do  some  good  to  the  benighted, 
the  most  benighted,  the  fashionable  benighted ; 
they  should  perhaps  make  them  furious  — 
there  was  always  some  good  in  that.  Lastly, 
Olive  was  conscious  of  a  personal  temptation 
in  the  matter;  she  was  not  insensible  to  the 
pleasure  of  appearing  in  a  distinguished  New 
York  circle  as  a  representative  woman,  an 
important  Bostonian,  the  prompter,  colleague, 
associate  of  one  of  the  most  original  girls  of 
the  time.  Basil  Ransom  was  the  person  she 
had  least  expected  to  meet  at  Mrs.  Burrage's; 
it  had  been  her  belief  that  they  might  easily 
spend  four  days  in  a  city  of  more  than  a 
million  of  inhabitants  without  that  disagree- 
able accident.  But  it  had  occurred ;  nothing 
was  wanting  to  make  it  seem  serious ;  and, 
setting  her  teeth,  she  shook  herself,  morally, 
hard,  for  having  fallen  into  the  trap  of  fate. 
Well,  she  would  scramble  out,  with  only  a 
scare,  probably.  Henry  Burrage  was  very 
attentive ;  but  somehow  she  didn't  fear  him 
now ;  and  it  was  only  natural  he  should  feel 
that  he  couldn't  be  polite  enough,  after  they 
had  consented  to  be  exploited  in  that  worldly 
way  by  his  mother.  The  other  danger  was 
the  worst;  the  palpitation  of  her  strange  dread, 
the  night  of  Miss  Birdseye's  party,  came  back 
to  her.  Mr.  Burrage  seemed,  indeed,  a  pro- 
tection ;  she  reflected,  with  relief,  that  it  had 
been  arranged  that  after  taking  Verena  to 
drive  in  the  Park  and  see  the  Museum  of 
Art  in  the  morning,  they  should  in  the  evening 
dine  with  him  at  Delmonico's  (he  was  to  invite 
another  gentleman)  and  go  afterwards  to  the 
German  opera.  Olive  had  kept  all  this  to 
herself,  as  I  have  said ;  revealing  to  her  sister 
neither  the  vividness  of  her  prevision  that 
Basil  Ransom  would  look  blank  when  he 
came  down  to  Tenth  street  and  learned  they 
had  flitted,  nor  the  eagerness  of  her  desire 


just  to  find  herself  once  more  in  the  Boston 
train.  It  had  been  only  that  prevision  that 
had  sustained  her  when  she  gave  Mr.  Ran- 
som their  number. 

Verena  came  to  her  room  shortly  before 
lunch,  to  let  her  know  she  had  returned ;  and 
while  they  sat  there  waiting  to  stop  their  ears 
when  the  gong  announcing  the  repast  was 
beaten,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  by  a  negro 
in  a  white  jacket,  she  narrated  to  her  friend  her 
adventures  with  Mr.  Burrage — expatiated  on 
the  beauty  of  the  park,  the  splendor  and  inter- 
est of  the  Museum,  the  wonder  of  the  young 
man's  acquaintance  with  everything  it  con- 
tained, the  swiftness  of  his  horses,  the  softness 
of  his  English  cart,  the  pleasure  of  rolling  at 
that  pace  over  roads  as  firm  as  marble,  the 
entertainment  he  promised  them  for  the  even- 
ing. Olive  listened  in  serious  silence ;  she 
saw  Verena  was  quite  carried  away ;  of  course 
she  hadn't  gone  so  far  with  her  without  know- 
ing that  phase. 

"  Did  Mr.  Burrage  try  to  make  love  to 
you  ? "  Miss  Chancellor  inquired  at  last, 
without  a  smilCo 

Verena  had  taken  off  her  hat  to  arrange 
her  feather,  and  as  she  placed  it  on  her  head 
again,  her  uplifted  arms  making  a  frame  for 
her  face,  she  said :  "  Yes,  I  suppose  it  was 
meant  for  love." 

Olive  waited  for  her  to  tell  more,  to  tell 
how  she  had  treated  him,  kept  him  in  his 
place,  made  him  feel  that  that  question  was 
over  long  ago  ;  but  as  Verena  gave  her  no 
further  information  she  didn't  insist,  conscious 
as  she  always  was  that  in  such  a  relation  as 
theirs  there  should  be  a  great  respect  on 
either  side  for  the  liberty  of  each.  She  had 
never  yet  infringed  on  Verena's,  and  of  course 
she  wouldn't  begin  now.  Moreover,  with  the 
request  that  she  meant  presently  to  make  of 
her,  she  felt  that  she  must  be  discreet.  She 
wondered  whether  Henry  Burrage  were  really 
going  to  begin  again;  whether  his  mother 
had  only  been  acting  in  his  interest  in  getting 
them  to  come  on.  Certainly,  the  bright  spot 
in  such  a  prospect  was  that  if  she  listened  to 
him  she  couldn't  listen  to  Basil  Ransom  ;  and 
he  had  told  Olive  herself  last  night,  when  he 
put  them  into  their  carriage,  that  he  hoped 
to  prove  to  her  yet  that  he  had  come  round 
to  her  gospel.  But  the  old  sickness  stole  upon 
her  again,  the  faintness  of  discouragement, 
as  she  asked  herself  why  in  the  name  of  pity 
Verena  should  listen  to  any  one  at  all  (but 
her).  Again  it  came  over  her,  when  she  saw 
the  brightness,  the  happy  look,  the  girl  brought 
back,  as  it  had  done  in  the  earlier  months, 
that  the  great  trouble  was  that  weak  spot  of 
Verena's,  that  sole  infirmity  and  subtle  flaw, 
which  she  had  expressed  to  her  very  soon 
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after  they  began  to  live  together,  in  saying 
(she  remembered  it  through  the  ineffaceable 
impression  made  by  her  friend's  avowal),  I'll 
tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with  you  —  you 
don't  dislike  men  as  a  class !  "  Verena  had 
replied  on  this  occasion,  "  Well,  no,  I  don't 
dislike  them  when  they  are  pleasant !  "  As  if 
organized  selfishness  could  ever  be  pleasant ! 
Ohve  disliked  them  most  when  they  were 
least  unpleasant.  After  a  Httle,  at  present, 
she  remarked,  referring  to  Henry  Burrage : 
It  is  not  right  of  him,  not  decent,  after  your 
making  him  feel  how,  while  he  was  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  tormented  you,  wearied  you." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  show  anything,"  said  Verena 
gayly.  "  I  am  learning  to  dissimulate,"  she 
added  in  a  moment.  "  I  suppose  you  have 
to  as  you  go  along.  I  pretend  not  to  notice." 

At  this  moment  the  gong  sounded  for 
lunch,  and  the  two  young  women  covered  up 
their  ears,  face  to  face,  Verena  with  her  quick 
smile,  Olive  with  her  pale  patience.  When 
they  could  hear  themselves  speak,  the  latter 
said  abruptly : 

"  How  did  Mrs.  Burrage  come  to  invite 
Mr.  Ransom  to  her  party  ?  He  told  Adeline 
he  had  never  seen  her  before." 

"  Oh,  I  asked  her  to  send  him  an  invita- 
tion —  after  she  had  written  to  me,  to  thank  me, 
when  it  was  definitely  settled  we  should  come 
on.  She  asked  me  in  her  letter  if  there  were 
any  friends  of  mine  in  the  city  to  whom  I 
should  like  her  to  send  cards,  and  I  men- 
tioned Mr.  Ransom." 

Verena  spoke  without  a  single  instant's 
hesitation,  and  the  only  sign  of  embarrass- 
ment she  gave  was  that  she  got  up  from  her 
chair,  passing  in  this  manner  a  little  out  of 
Olive's  scrutiny.  It  was  easy  for  her  not  to 
falter,  because  she  was  glad  of  the  chance. 
She  wanted  to  be  very  simple  in  all  her  rela- 
tions with  her  friend,  and  of  course  it  wasn't 
simple  so  soon  as  she  began  to  keep  things 
back.  She  could  at  any  rate  keep  back  as  lit- 
tle as  possible,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  were  mak- 
ing up  for  a  dereliction  when  she  answered 
Olive's  inquiry  so  promptly. 

"  You  never  told  me  of  that,"  Miss  Chan- 
cellor remarked,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  I  didn't  want  to.  I  know  you  don't  like 
him,  and  I  thought  it  would  give  you  pain. 
Yet  I  wanted  him  to  be  there  —  I  wanted 
him  to  hear." 

"What  does  it  matter  —  why  should  you 
care  about  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  because  he  is  so  awfully  opposed ! " 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  Verena  ?  " 

At  this  point  Verena  began  to  hesitate.  It 
was  not,  after  all,  so  easy  to  keep  back  only 
a  little ;  it  appeared  rather  as  if  one  must 
either  tell  everything  or  hide  everything.  The 


former  course  had  already  presented  itself  to 
her  as  unduly  harsh ;  it  was  because  it  seemed 
so  that  she  had  ended  by  keeping  the  inci- 
dent of  Basil  Ransom's  visit  to  Monadnoc 
Place  buried  in  unspoken,  in  unspeakable, 
considerations,  the  only  secret  she  had  in  the 
world  —  the  only  thing  that  was  all  her  own. 
She  was  so  glad  to  say  what  she  could  with- 
out betraying  herself  that  it  was  only  after  she 
had  spoken  that  she  perceived  there  was  a 
danger  of  Olive's  pushing  the  inquiry  to  the 
point  where,  to  defend  herself  as  it  were,  she 
should  be  obliged  to  practice  a  positive  de- 
ception; and  she  was  conscious  at  the  same 
time  that  the  moment  her  secret  was  threat- 
ened it  became  dearer  to  her.  She  began  to 
pray  silently  that  Olive  might  not  push ;  for 
it  would  be  odious,  it  would  be  impossible,  to 
defend  herself  by  a  lie.  Meanwhile,  however, 
she  had  to  answer,  and  the  way  she  answered 
was  by  exclaiming,  much  more  quickly  than  the 
reflections  I  note  might  have  appeared  to  per- 
mit, "  Well,  if  you  can't  tell  from  his  ap- 
pearance !  He's  the  type  of  the  reactionary." 

Verena  went  to  the  toilet-glass  to  see  that 
she  had  put  on  her  hat  properly,  and  Olive 
slowly  got  up,  in  the  manner  of  a  person  not 
in  the  least  eager  for  her  lunch.  "  Let  him 
react  as  he  likes  —  for  heaven's  sake  don't 
mind  him  !  "  That  was  Miss  Chancellor's  re- 
joinder, and  Verena  felt  that  it  didn't  say  all 
that  was  in  her  mind.  She  wished  she  would 
come  down  to  lunch,  for  she,  at  least,  was 
honestly  hungry.  She  even  suspected  Olive 
had  an  idea  she  was  afraid  to  express,  such 
distress  it  would  bring  with  it.  "  Well,  you 
know,  Verena,  this  isn't  our  real  life  —  it 
isn't  our  work,"  Olive  weiit  on. 

"  Well,  no,  it  isn't,  certainly,"  said  Verena, 
not  pretending  at  first  that  she  did  not  know 
what  Olive  meant.  In  a  moment,  however, 
she  added,  "  Do  you  refer  to  this  social  in- 
tercourse with  Mr.  Burrage  ?  " 

"  Not  to  that  only."  Then  Olive  asked 
abruptly,  looking  at  her,  "  How  did  you 
know  his  address  ?  " 

"  His  address  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Ransom's  —  to  enable  Mrs.  Burrage 
to  invite  him  ?  " 

They  stood  for  a  moment  interchanging  a 
gaze.  "  It  was  in  a  letter  I  got  from  him." 

At  these  words  there  came  into  Olive's  face 
an  expression  which  made  her  companion 
cross  over  to  her  directly  and  take  her  by  the 
hand.  But  the  tone  was  different  from  what 
Verena  expected  when  she  said,  with  cold 
surprise  :  "  Oh,  you  are  in  correspondence  !  " 
It  showed  an  immense  effort  of  self-control. 

"  He  wrote  to  me  once  —  I  never  told  you," 
Verena  rejoined,  smiling.  She  felt  that  her 
friend's  strange,  uneasy  eyes  searched  very 
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far;  a  little  more  and  they  would  go  to  the 
very  bottom.  Well,  they  might  go  if  they 
would;  she  didn't,  after  all,  care  so  much  about 
her  secret  as  that.  For  the  moment,  however, 
Verena  didn't  learn  what  Olive  had  discovered, 
inasmuch  as  she  only  remarked  presently  that  it 
was  time  to  go  down  to  lunch.  As  they  descend- 
ed the  staircase  she  put  her  arm  into  Miss  Chan- 
cellor's and  perceived  that  she  was  trembling. 

Of  course  there  were  plenty  of  people  in 
New  York  interested  in  the  uprising,  and  OHve 
had  made  appointments,  in  advance,  which 
filled  the  whole  afternoon.  Everybody  wanted 
to  meet  them,  and  wanted  everybody  else  to 
do  so,  and  Verena  saw  they  could  easily  have 
quite  a  vogue,  if  they  only  chose  to  stay  and 
work  that  vein.  Very  likely,  as  Olive  said,  it 
wasn't  their  real  life,  and  people  didn't  seem 
to  have  such  a  grip  of  the  movement  as  they 
had  in  Boston;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  air  that  carried  one  along,  and  a  sense  of 
vastness  and  variety,  of  the  infinite  possibili- 
ties of  a  great  city,  which  —  Verena  hardly 
knew  whether  she  ought  to  confess  it  to  her- 
self—  might  in  the  end  make  up  for  the  want 
of  the  Boston  earnestness.  Certainly,  the 
people  seemed  very  much  alive,  and  there  was 
no  other  place  where  so  many  cheering  re- 
ports could  flow  in,  owing  to  the  number  of 
electric  feelers  that  seemed  to  stretch  out 
everywhere.  The  principal  center  appeared 
to  be  Mrs.  Croucher's,  on  Fifty-sixth  street, 
where  there  was  an  informal  gathering  of  sym- 
pathizers, who  didn't  seem  as  if  they  could 
forgive  her  when  they  learned  that  she  had 
been  speaking  the  night  before  in  a  circle  in 
which  they  none  of  them  were  acquainted. 
Certainly,  they  were  very  different  from  the 
group  she  had  addressed  at  Mrs.  Burrage's,  and 
Verena  heaved  a  thin,  private  sigh,  expressive 
of  some  helplessness,  as  she  thought  what  a 
big,  complicated  world  it  was,  and  how  it  ap- 
peared to  contain  a  little  of  everything.  There 
was  a  general  demand  that  she  should  repeat 
her  address  in  a  more  congenial  atmosphere  ; 
to  which  she  replied  that  Olive  made  her  en- 
gagements for  her,  and  that  as  the  address 
had  been  intended  just  to  lead  people  on,  per- 
haps she  would  think  Mrs.  Croucher's  friends 
had  reached  a  higher  point.  She  was  as  cau- 
tious as  this  because  she  saw  that  Olive  was 
now  just  straining  to  get  out  of  the  city ;  she 
didn't  want  to  say  anything  that  would  tie 
them.  When  she  felt  her  trembling  that  way 
before  lunch,  it  made  her  quite  sick  to  realize 
how  much  her  friend  was  wrapped  up  in  her 
—  how  terribly  she  would  suffer  from  the  least 
deviation.  After  they  had  started  for  their 
round  of  engagements,  the  very  first  thing 
Verena  spoke  of  in  the  carriage  (Olive  had 
taken  one,  in  her  liberal  way,  for  the  whole 


time)  was  the  fact  that  her  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Ransom,  as  her  friend  had  called  it, 
had  consisted  on  his  part  of  only  one  letter. 
It  was  a  very  short  one,  too ;  it  had  come  to 
her  a  little  more  than  a  month  before.  Olive 
knew  she  got  letters  from  gentlemen;  she 
didn't  see  why  she  should  attach  such  impor- 
tance to  this  one.  Miss  Chancellor  was  leaning 
back  in  the  carriage,  very  still,  very  grave, 
with  her  head  against  the  cushioned  surface, 
only  turning  her  eyes  towards  the  girl. 

"You  attach  importance  yourself;  otherwise 
you  would  have  told  me." 

"I  knew  you  wouldn't  like  it — because 
you  don't  like  him,^^ 

"  I  don't  think  of  him,"  said  Olive;  "  he's 
nothing  to  me."  Then  she  added  suddenly, 
"  Have  you  noticed  that  I  am  afraid  to  face 
what  I  don't  like  ?  " 

Verena  couldn't  say  that  she  had,  and  yet 
it  was  not  just  on  Olive's  part  to  speak  as  if 
she  were  an  easy  person  to  tell  such  a  thing 
to ;  the  way  she  lay  there,  white  and  weak, 
like  a  wounded  creature,  sufficiently  proved 
the  contrary.  "  You  have  such  a  fearful  power 
of  suffering,"  she  replied  in  a  moment. 

To  this  at  first  Miss  Chancellor  made  no 
rejoinder ;  but  after  a  little  she  said,  in  the 
same  attitude,  "  Yes,  you  could  make  me." 

Verena  took  her  hand  and  held  it  awhile. 
"  I  never  will,  till  I  have  been  through  every- 
thing myself." 

"  You  were  not  made  to  suffer  —  you  were 
made  to  enjoy,"  Olive  said,  in  very  much  the 
same  tone  in  which  she  had  told  her  that  what 
was  the  matter  with  her  was  that  she  didn't  like 
men  as  a  class, —  a  tone  which  implied  that  the 
contrary  would  have  been  much  more  natural 
and  perhaps  rather  higher.  Perhaps  it  would ; 
but  Verena  was  unable  to  rebut  the  charge;  she 
felt  this,  as  she  looked  out  of  the  window  of  the 
carriage  at  the  bright,  amusing  city,  where  the 
elements  seemed  so  numerous,  the  animation 
so  immense,  the  shops  so  brilliant,  the  women 
so  strikingly  dressed,  and  knew  that  these  things 
quickened  her  curiosity,  all  her  pulses. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  mustn't  presume  on  it," 
she  remarked,  glancing  back  at  Olive  with 
her  natural  sweetness,  her  uncontradicting 
grace. 

That  young  lady  lifted  her  hand  to  her  lips 
—  held  it  there  a  moment ;  the  movement 
seemed  to  say,  "  When  you  are  so  divinely  do- 
cile, how  can  I  help  the  dread  of  losing  you  ?  " 
This  idea,  however,  was  unspoken,  and  Olive 
Chancellor's  uttered  words,  as  the  carriage 
rolled  on,  were  different. 

"  Verena,  I  don't  understand  why  he  wrote 
to  you." 

"  He  wrote  to  me  because  he  likes  me. 
Perhaps  you'll  say  you  don't  understand  why 
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he  likes  me,"  the  girl  continued,  laughing. 

He  liked  me  the  first  time  he  saw  me." 

"  Oh,  that  time !  "  Olive  murmured. 

"  And  still  more  the  second." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  that  in  his  letter  ?  "  Miss 
Chancellor  inquired. 

Yes,  my  dear,  he  told  me  that.  Only  he 
expressed  it  more  gracefully."  Verena  was 
very  happy  to  say  that ;  a  written  phrase  of 
Basil  Ransom's  sufficiently  justified  her. 

"  It  was  my  intuition — it  was  my  forebod- 
ing !  "  Olive  exclaimed,  closing  her  eyes. 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  didn't  dislike  him." 

"  It  isn't  dislike  —  it's  simple  dread.  Is 
that  all  there  is  between  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  Olive  Chancellor,  what  do  you 
think  ?  "  Verena  asked,  feeling  now  distinctly 
like  a  coward.  Five  minutes  afterwards  she 
said  to  Olive  that  if  it  would  give  her  pleasure 
they  would  leave  New  York  on  the  morrow, 
without  taking  a  fourth  day ;  and  as  soon  as 
she  had  done  so  she  felt  better,  especially 
when  she  saw  how  gratefully  Olive  looked  at 
her  for  the  concession,  how  eagerly  she  rose 
to  the  offer  in  saying,  "  Well,  if  you  do  feel 
that  it  isn't  our  own  life  —  our  very  own  !  " 
It  was  with  these  words,  and  others  besides, 
and  with  an  unusually  weak,  indefinite  kiss, 
as  if  she  wished  to  protest  that,  after  all,  a 
single  day  didn't  matter,  and  yet  accepted 
the  sacrifice  and  was  a  little  ashamed  of  it 
—  it  was  in  this  manner,  I  say,  that  the  agree- 
ment as  to  an  immediate  retreat  was  sealed. 
Verena  could  not  shut  her  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  for  a  month  she  had  been  less  frank,  and 
if  she  wished  to  do  penance,  this  abbreviation 
of  their  pleasure  in  New  York,  even  if  it  made 
her  almost  completely  miss  Basil  Ransom, 
was  easier  than  to  tell  Olive  just  now  that  the 
letter  was  not  all,  that  there  had  been  a  long 
visit,  a  talk,  and  a  walk  besides,  which  she 
had  been  covering  up  for  ever  so  many  weeks. 
And  of  what  consequence,  anyway,  was  the 
missing  ?  Was  it  such  a  pleasure  to  converse 
with  a  gentleman  who  only  wanted  to  let  you 
know  —  and  why  he  should  want  it  so  much 
Verena  couldn't  guess — that  he  thought  you 
quite  ridiculous  ?  Olive  took  her  from  place 
to  place,  and  she  ended  by  forgetting  every- 
thing but  the  present  hour  and  the  bigness 
and  variety  of  New  York,  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  rolling  about  in  a  carriage  with  silk 
cushions,  and  meeting  new  faces,  new  expres- 
sions of  curiosity  and  sympathy,  assurances 
that  one  was  watched  and  followed.  Mingled 
with  this  was  a  bright  consciousness,  sufficient 
for  the  moment,  that  one  was  moreover  to 
dine  at  Delmonico's  and  go  to  the  German 
opera.  There  was  enough  of  the  epicurean  in 
Verena's  composition  to  make  it  easy  for  her 
in  certain  conditions  to  live  only  for  the  hour. 


XXXI. 

When  she  returned  with  her  companion  to 
the  establishment  in  Tenth  street,  she  saw 
two  notes  lying  on  the  table  in  the  hall ; 
one  of  which  she  perceived  to  be  addressed 
to  Miss  Chancellor,  the  other  to  herself. 
The  hand  was  different,  but  she  recognized 
both.  Olive  was  behind  her  on  the  steps,, 
talking  to  the  coachman  about  sending  an- 
other carriage  for  them  in  half  an  hour  (they 
had  left  themselves  but  just  time  to  dress) ;  so 
that  she  simply  possessed  herself  of  her  own 
note  and  ascended  to  her  room.  As  she  did 
so  she  felt  that  all  the  while  she  had  known 
it  would  be  there,  and  was  conscious  of  a 
kind  of  treachery,  of  unfriendly  willfulness,  in 
not  being  more  prepared  for  it.  If  she  could 
roll  about  New  York  the  whole  afternoon  and 
forget  that  there  might  be  difficulties  ahead, 
that  didn't  alter  the  fact  that  there  were  diffi- 
culties, and  that  they  might  even  become 
considerable  —  might  not  be  settled  by  her 
simply  going  back  to  Boston.  Half  an  hour 
later,  as  she  drove  up  the  Fifth  Avenue  with 
Olive  (there  seemed  to  be  so  much  crowded 
into  that  one  day),  smoothing  her  light  gloves, 
wishing  her  fan  were  a  little  nicer,  and  prov- 
ing by  the  answering,  familiar  brightness  with 
which  she  looked  out  on  the  lamp-lighted 
streets  that,  whatever  theory  might  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  genesis  of  her  talent  and  her 
personal  nature,  the  blood  of  the  lecture- 
going,  night-walking  Tarrants  did  distinctly 
flow  in  her  veins ;  as  the  pair  proceeded,  I 
say,  to  the  celebrated  restaurant,  at  the  door 
of  which  Mr.  Burrage  had  promised  to  be  in 
vigilant  expectancy  of  their  carriage,  Verena 
found  a  sufficiently  gay  and  natural  tone  of 
voice  for  saying  to  her  friend  that  Mr.  Ran- 
som had  called  upon  her  while  they  were  out, 
and  had  left  a  note  in  which  there  were  many 
compliments  for  Miss  Chancellor. 

"  That's  wholly  your  own  affair,  my  dear," 
Olive  replied,  with  a  melancholy  sigh,  gazing 
down  the  vista  of  Fourteenth  street  (which 
they  happened  just  then  to  be  traversing,  with 
much  agitation)  toward  the  queer  barrier  of 
the  elevated  railway. 

It  was  nothing  new  to  Verena  that  if  the 
great  striving  of  Olive's  life  was  for  justice, 
she  yet  sometimes  failed  to  arrive  at  it  in  par- 
ticular cases ;  and  she  reflected  that  it  was 
rather  late  for  her  to  say,  like  that,  that  Basil 
Ransom's  letters  were  only  his  correspondent's 
business.  Had  not  his  kinswoman  quite  made 
the  subject  her  own  during  their  drive  that 
afternoon  ?  Verena  determined  now  that 
her  companion  should  hear  all  there  was  to  be 
heard  about  the  letter ;  asking  herself  whether, 
if  she  told  her  at  present  more  than  she  cared 
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to  know,  it  wouldn't  make  up  for  her  hitherto 
having  told  her  less.  "  He  brought  it  with 
him,  written,  in  case  I  should  be  out.  He 
wants  to  see  me  to-morrow  —  he  says  he  has 
ever  so  much  to  say  to  me.  He  proposes  an 
hour  —  says  he  hopes  it  won't  be  inconvenient 
for  me  to  see  him  about  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  thinks  I  may  have  no  other  engagement 
so  early  as  that.  Of  course  our  return  to  Bos- 
ton settles  it,"  Verena  added,  with  serenity. 

Miss  Chancellor  said  nothing  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  she  replied,  "  Yes,  unless  you 
invite  him  to  come  on  with  you  in  the  train." 

"  Why,  Olive,  how  bitter  you  are  !  "  Verena 
exclaimed,  in  genuine  surprise. 

Olive  could  not  justify  her  bitterness  by 
saying  that  her  companion  had  spoken  as  if 
she  were  disappointed,  because  Verena  hadn't. 
So  she  simply  remarked,  "  1  don't  see  what  he 
can  have  to  say  to  you  —  that  would  be  worth 
your  hearing." 

"  Well,  of  course,  it's  the  other  side.  He  has 
got  it  on  the  brain !  "  said  Verena,  with  a  laugh 
which  seemed  to  relegate  the  whole  matter  to 
the  category  of  the  unimportant. 

"  If  we  should  stay,  would  you  see  him  — 
at  eleven  o'clock  ?  "  Olive  inquired. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  that — when  I  have  given 
it  up  ?  " 

"  Do  you  consider  it  such  a  tremendous  sac- 
rifice ?  " 

No,"  said  Verena,  good-naturedly ;  "  but 
I  confess  I  am  curious." 

"  Curious, —  how  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Well,  to  hear  the  other  side." 
"  Oh,  mercy ! "  Olive  Chancellor  murmured, 
turning  her  face  upon  her. 

"  You  must  remember  I  have  never  heard 
it."  And  Verena  smiled  into  her  friend's  wan 
gaze. 

"  Do  you  want  to  hear  all  the  infamy  that 
is  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  No,  it  isn't  that;  but  the  more  he  should 
talk,  the  better  chance  he  would  give  me.  I 
guess  I  can  meet  him." 

"  Life  is  too  short.  Leave  him  as  he  is." 

"  Well,"  Verena  went  on,  there  are  many 
I  haven't  cared  to  move  at  all,  whom  I  might 
have  been  more  interested  in  than  in  him. 
But  to  make  him  give  in  just  at  two  or  three 
points  —  that  I  should  like  better  than  any- 
thing I  have  done." 

"  You  have  no  business  to  enter  upon  a 
contest  that  isn't  equal;  and  it  wouldn't  be, 
with  Mr.  Ransom." 

"  The  inequality  would  be  that  I  have  right 
on  my  side." 

"  What  is  that  —  for  a  man  ?  For  what  was 
their  brutality  given  them,  but  to  make  that  up  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  he's  brutal;  I  should  like  to 
see,"  said  Verena  gayly. 


OHve's  eyes  lingered  a  little  on  her  own ; 
then  they  turned  away,  vaguely,  blindly,  out 
of  the  carriage-window,  and  Verena  made  the 
reflection  that  she  looked  strangely  little  like 
a  person  who  was  going  to  dine  at  Delmon- 
ico's.  How  terribly  she  worried  about  every- 
thing, and  how  tragical  was  her  nature ;  how 
anxious,  suspicious,  exposed  to  subtle  influ- 
ences! In  their  long  intimacy  Verena  had 
come  to  revere  most  of  her  friend's  peculiari- 
ties ;  they  were  a  proof  of  her  depth  and 
devotion,  and  were  so  bound  up  w4th  what 
was  noble  in  her  that  she  was  rarely  provoked 
to  criticise  them  separately.  But  at  present, 
suddenly,  Olive's  earnestness  began  to  appear 
as  inharmonious  with  the  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse as  if  it  had  been  a  broken  edge ;  and 
she  was  positively  glad  she  had  not  told  her 
about  Basil  Ransom's  appearance  in  Monad- 
noc  Place.  If  she  worried  so  about  what  she 
knew,  how  much  would  she  not  have  w^orried 
about  the  rest !  Verena  had  by  this  time  made 
up  her  mind  that  her  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Ransom  was  the  most  episodical,  most  super- 
ficial, most  unimportant,  of  all  possible  re- 
lations. 

Olive  Chancellor  watched  Henry  Burrage 
very  closely  that  evening;  she  had  a  special 
reason  for  doing  so,  and  her  entertainment, 
during  the  successive  hours,  was  derived  much 
less  from,  the  delicate  little  feast,  over  which 
this  insinuating  proselyte  presided,  in  the  brill- 
iant public  room  of  the  establishment,  where 
French  waiters  flitted  about  on  deep  carpets, 
and  parties  at  neighboring  tables  excited  curi- 
osity and  conjecture,  or  even  from  the  mag- 
nificent music  of  "  Lohengrin,"  than  from  a 
secret  process  of  comparison  and  verification, 
which  shall  presently  be  explained  to  the 
reader.  As  some  discredit  has  possibly  been 
thrown  upon  her  impartiality,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  say  that  on  her  return  from  the 
opera  she  took  a  step  dictated  by  an  earnest 
consideration  of  justice  —  of  the  promptness 
with  which  Verena  had  told  her  of  the  note 
left  by  Basil  Ransom  in  the  afternoon.  She 
drew  Verena  into  her  room  with  her.  The  girl, 
on  the  way  back  to  Tenth  street,  had  spoken 
only  of  Wagner's  music,  of  the  singers,  the 
orchestra,  the  immensity  of  the  house,  her 
trem^^ndous  pleasure.  Olive  could  see  how 
fond  she  might  become  of  New  York,  where 
that  kind  of  pleasure  was  so  much  more  in 
the  air. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Burrage  was  certainly  very  kind 
to  us — no  one  could  have  been  more  thought- 
ful," Olive  said ;  and  she  colored  a  little  at 
the  look  with  which  Verena  greeted  this  trib- 
ute of  appreciation  from  Miss  Chancellor  to 
a  single  gentleman. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  were  struck  with  that. 
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because  I  do  think  we  have  been  a  Httle  rough 
to  him."  Verena's  we  was  angehc.  "  He  was 
particularly  attentive  to  you^  my  dear ;  he  has 
got  over  me.  He  looked  at  you  so  sweetly. 
Dearest  Olive,  if  you  marry  him — !"  And 
Miss  Tarrant,  who  was  in  high  spirits,  embraced 
her  companion,  to  check  her  own  silliness. 

"  He  wants  you  to  stay  there,  all  the  same. 
They  haven't  given  that  up,"  Olive  remarked, 
turning  to  a  drawer,  out  of  which  she  took  a 
letter. 

Did  he  tell  you  that,  pray  ?  He  said  noth- 
ing more  about  it  to  me." 

When  we  came  in  this  afternoon  I  found 
this  note  from  Mrs.  Burrage.  You  had  better 
read  it."  And  she  presented  the  document, 
open,  to  Verena. 

The  purpose  of  it  was  to  say  that  Mrs.  Bur- 
rage  could  really  not  reconcile  herself  to  the 
loss  of  Verena's  visit,  on  which  both  she  and 
her  son  had  counted  so  much.  She  was  sure 
they  would  be  able  to  make  it  as  interesting 
to  Miss  Tarrant  as  it  would  be  to  themselves. 
She,  Mrs.  Burrage,  moreover,  felt  as  if  she 
hadn't  heard  half  she  wanted  about  Miss  Tar- 
rant's views,  and  there  were  so  many  more, 
who  were  present  at  the  address,  who  had 
come  to  her  that  afternoon  (losing  not  a  min- 
ute, as  Miss  Chancellor  could  see),  to  ask  how 
in  the  world  they  too  could  learn  more  —  how 
they  could  get  at  the  fair  speaker  and  ques- 
tion her  about  certain  details.  She  hoped  so 
much,  therefore,  that  even  if  the  young  ladies 
should  be  unable  to  alter  their  decision  about 
the  visit,  they  might  at  least  see  their  way  to 
staying  over  long  enough  to  allow  her  to  ar- 
range an  informal  meeting  for  some  of  these 
poor  thirsty  souls.  Might  she  not  at  least  talk 
over  the  question  with  Miss  Chancellor  ?  She 
gave  her  notice  that  she  would  attack  her  on 
the  subject  of  the  visit  too.  Might  she  not  see 
her  on  the  morrow,  and  might  she  ask  of  her 
the  very  great  favor  that  the  interview  should 
be  at  Mrs.  Burrage's  own  house  ?  She  had 
something  very  particular  to  say  to  her,  as  re- 
gards which  perfect  privacy  was  a  great  con- 
sideration, and  Miss  Chancellor  would  doubt- 
less recognize  that  this  would  be  best  secured 
under  Mrs.  Burrage's  roof.  She  would  there- 
fore send  her  carriage  for  Miss  Chancellor 
at  any  hour  that  would  be  convenient  to 
the  latter.  She  really  thought  much  good 
might  come  from  their  having  a  satisfactory 
talk. 

Verena  read  this  epistle  with  much  delibera- 
tion; it  seemed  to  her  mysterious,  and  con- 
firmed the  idea  she  had  received  the  night  be- 
fore—  the  idea  that  she  had  not  got  quite  a 
correct  impression  of  this  clever,  worldly,  curi- 
ous woman  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge, when  they  met  her  at  her  son's  rooms. 


As  she  gave  the  letter  back  to  Olive  she  said 
to  her,  "  That's  why  he  didn't  seem  to  be- 
lieve we  are  really  leaving  to-morrow.  He 
knows  she  had  written  that,  and  he  thinks  it 
will  keep  us." 

"  Well,  if  I  were  to  say  it  may  —  should 
you  think  me  too  miserably  changeful  ?  " 

Verena  stared  with  all  her  candor,  and 
it  was  so  very  queer  that  Olive  should  now 
wish  to  linger  that  the  sense  of  it,  for  the 
moment,  almost  covered  the  sense  of  its 
being  pleasant.  But  that  came  out  after  an 
instant,  and  she  said,  with  great  honesty, 
"  You  needn't  drag  me  away  for  consistency's 
sake.  It  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  pretend 
that  I  don't  like  being  here." 

"  I  think  perhaps  I  ought  to  see  her." 
Olive  was  very  thoughtful. 

"  How  lovely  it  must  be  to  have  a  secret 
with  Mrs.  Burrage  !  "  Verena  exclaimed. 
It  won't  be  a  secret  from  you." 

"  Dearest,  you  needn't  tell  me  unless  you 
want."  Verena  went  on  thinking  of  her  own 
unimparted  knowledge. 

"  I  thought  it  was  our  plan  to  divide  every- 
thing. It  was  certainly  mine." 

"  Ah,  don't  talk  about  plans !  "  Verena  ex- 
claimed, rather  ruefully.  "  You  see,  if  we  are 
going  to  stay  to-morrow,  how  foolish  it  was 
to  have  any.  There  is  more  in  her  letter  than 
is  expressed,"  she  went  on,  as  Olive  appeared 
to  be  studying  in  her  face  the  reasons  for  and 
against  making  this  concession  to  Mrs.  Bur- 
rage, and  that  was  rather  embarrassing. 

"  I  thought  it  over  all  the  evening  —  so 
that  if  now  you  will  consent,  we  will  stay." 

"  Darling  —  what  a  spirit  you  have  got ! 
All  through  all  those  dear  little  dishes  —  all 
through  '  Lohengrin  !  '  As  I  haven't  thought 
it  over  at  all,  you  must  settle  it.  You  know  I 
am  not  difficult." 

"  And  would  you  go  and  stay  with  Mrs. 
Burrage,  after  all,  if  she  should  say  anything 
to  me  that  seems  to  make  it  desirable  ?  " 

Verena  smiled,  broke  into  a  laugh.  "  You 
know  it's  not  our  real  life  !  " 

Olive  said  nothing  for  a  moment ;  then  she 
replied  :  "  Don't  think  /  can  ^prget  that.  If  I 
suggest  a  deviation,  it's  only  because  it  some- 
times seems  to  me  that  perhaps,  after  all,  al- 
most anything  is  better  than  the  form  reality 
may  take  with  us."  This  was  slightly  obscure, 
as  well  as  very  melancholy,  and  Verena  was 
relieved  when  her  companion  added,  in  a 
moment,  "  You  must  think  me  strangely  in- 
consequent " ;  for  this  gave  her  a  chance  to 
reply,  soothingly  : 

"  Why,  you  don't  suppose  I  expect  you  to 
keep  always  screwed  up  !  I  will  stay  a  week 
with  Mrs.  Burrage,  or  a  fortnight,  or  a  month, 
or  anything  you  like,"  she  went  on ;  "  any- 
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thing  it  may  seem  to  you  best  to  tell  her  after 
you  have  seen  her." 

"  Do  you  leave  it  all  to  me  ?  You  don't 
give  me  much  help,"  Olive  said. 

"  Help  to  what  ?  " 

"  Help  to  yoiiT 
I  don't  want  any  help  ;  I  am  quite  strong 
enough !  "  Verena  cried,  gayly.  The  next 
moment  she  added,  in  an  appeal  half  comical, 
half  touching,  "  My  dear  colleague,  why  do 
you  make  me  say  such  conceited  things  ?  " 

And  if  you  do  stay — just  even  to-morrow 
—  shall  you  be — very  much  of  the  time  — 
with  Mr.  Ransom  ?  " 

As  Verena  for  the  moment  appeared  iron- 
ically-minded, she  might  have  found  a  fresh 
subject  for  hilarity  in  the  tremulous,  tentative 
tone  in  which  Olive  made  this  inquiry.  But 
it  had  not  that  effect;  it  produced  the  first 
manifestation  of  impatience — the  first,  liter- 
ally, and  the  first  note  of  reproach  —  that  had 
occurred  in  the  course  of  their  remarkable 
intimacy.  The  color  rose  to  Verena's  cheek, 
and  her  eye  for  an  instant  looked  moist. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  always  think, 
Olive,  nor  why  you  don't  seem  able  to  trust 
me.  You  didn't,  from  the  first,  with  gentle- 
men. Perhaps  you  were  right  then  —  I  don't 
say;  but  surely,  it  is  very  different  now.  I 
don't  think  I  ought  to  be  suspected  so  much. 
Why  have  you  a  manner  as  if  I  had  to  be 
watched,  as  if  I  wanted  to  run  away  with 
every  man  that  speaks  to  me  ?  I  should  think 
I  had  proved  how  little  I  care.  I  thought 
you  had  discovered  by  this  time  that  I  am 
serious ;  that  I  have  dedicated  my  life ;  that 
there  is  something  unspeakably  dear  to  me. 
But  you  begin  again,  every  time  —  you  don't 
do  me  justice.  I  must  take  everything  that 
comes.  I  mustn't  be  afraid.  I  thought  .we 
had  agreed  that  we  were  to  do  our  work  in 
the  midst  of  the  world,  facing  everything, 
keeping  straight  on,  always  taking  hold.  And 
now  that  it  all  opens  out  so  magnificently, 
and  victory  is  really  sitting  on  our  banners,  it 
is  strange  of  you  to  doubt  of  me,  to  suppose 
I  am  not  more  wedded  to  all  our  old  dreams 
than  ever.  I  told  you  the  first  time  I  saw 
you  that  I  could  renounce,  and  knowing  bet- 
ter to-day,  perhaps,  what  that  means,  I  am 
ready  to  say  it  again.  That  I  can,  that  I  will! 
Why,  Olive  Chancellor,"  Verena  cried,  pant- 
ing a  moment,  with  her  eloquence,  and  with 
the  rush  of  a  culminating  idea,  "  haven't  you 
discovered  by  this  time  that  I  have  re- 
nounced ?  " 

The  habit  of  public  speaking,  the  training, 
the  practice,  in  which  she  had  been  immersed, 
enabled  Verena  to  unroll  a  coil  of  propositions 
dedicated  even  to  a  private  interest,  with  the 
most  touching,  most  cumulative  effect.  Olive 


was  completely  aware  of  this,  and  she  stilled 
herself,  while  the  girl  uttered  one  soft,  plead- 
ing sentence  after  another,  into  the  same  rapt 
attention  she  was  in  the  habit  of  sendmg  up 
from  the  benches  of  an  auditorium.  She 
looked  at  Verena  fixedly,  felt  that  she  was 
stirred  to  her  depths,  that  she  was  exquisitely 
passionate  and  sincere,  that  she  was  a  quiver- 
ing, spotless,  consecrated  maiden,  that  she 
really  had  renounced,  that  they  were  both 
safe,  and  that  her  own  injustice  and  indelicacy 
had  been  great.  She  came  to  her  slowly,  took 
her  in  her  arms  and  held  her  long  —  giving 
her  a  silent  kiss.  From  which  Verena  knew 
that  she  believed  her. 

XXXII. 

The  hour  that  Olive  proposed  to  Mrs.  Bur- 
rage,  in  a  note  sent  early  the  next  morning,  for 
the  interview  to  which  she  consented  to  lend 
herself,  was  the  stroke  of  noon;  this  period  of 
the  day  being  chosen  in  consequence  of  a 
prevision  of  many  subsequent  calls  upon  her 
time.  She  remarked  in  her  note  that  she  didn't: 
wish  any  carriage  to  be  sent  for  her,  and  she 
surged  and  swayed  up  the  Fifth  Avenue  on 
one  of  the  convulsive,  clattering  omnibuses, 
which  circulated  in  that  thoroughfare.  One  of 
her  reasons  for  mentioning  twelve  o'clock  had 
been  that  .she  knew  Basil  Ransom  was  to  call 
at  Tenth  street  at  eleven,  and  (as  she  supposed 
he  didn't  intend  to  stay  all  day)  this  would 
give  her  time  to  see  him  come  and  go.  It 
had  been  tacitly  agreed  between  them,  the 
night  before,  that  Verena  was  quite  firm 
enough  in  her  faith  to  submit  to  his  visit,  and 
that  such  a  course  would  be  much  more  dig- 
nified than  dodging  it.  This  understanding 
passed  from  one  to  the  other  during  that 
dumb  embrace  which  I  have  described  as 
taking  place  before  they  separated  for  the 
night.  Shortly  before  noon,  Olive,  passing  out 
of  the  house,  looked  into  the  big  sunny  double 
parlor,  where,  in  the  morning,  with  all  the 
husbands  absent  for  the  day,  and  all  the  wives 
and  spinsters  launched  upon  the  town,  a 
young  man  desiring  to  hold  a  debate  with  a 
young  lady  might  enjoy  every  advantage  in 
the  way  of  a  clear  field.  Basil  Ransom  was 
still  there ;  he  and  Verena,  with  the  place  to 
themselves,  were  standing  in  the  recess  of  the 
window,  their  backs  presented  to  the  door. 
If  he  had  got  up,  perhaps  he  was  going,  and 
Olive,  softly  closing  the  door  again,  waited  a 
little  in  the  hall,  ready  to  pass  into  the  back 
part  of  the  house  if  she  should  hear  him  com- 
ing out.  No  sound,  however,  reached  her  ear; 
apparently  he  did  mean  to  stay  all  day,  and 
she  should  find  him  there  on  her  return.  She 
left  the  house,  knowing  they  were  looking  at 
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her  from  the  window  as  she  descended  the 
steps,  but  feeHng  she  could  not  bear  to  see 
Basil  Ransom's  face.  As  she  walked,  avert- 
ing her  own,  toward  the  Fifth  Avenue,  on  the 
sunny  side,  she  was  barely  conscious  of  the 
loveliness  of  the  day,  the  perfect  weather,  all 
suffused  and  tinted  with  spring,  which  some- 
times descends  upon  New  York  when  the 
winds  of  March  have  been  stilled ;  she  was 
given  up  only  to  the  remembrance  of  that 
moment  when  she  had  stood  at  a  window 
(the  second  time  he  came  to  see  her  in  Bos- 
ton), and  watched  Basil  Ransom  pass  out 
with  Adeline  —  with  Adeline,  who  had  seemed 
capable  then  of  getting  such  a  hold  on  him, 
but  had  proved  as  ineffectual  in  this  respect  as 
she  was  in  every  other.  She  recalled  the  vis- 
ion she  had  allowed  to  dance  before  her  as 
she  saw  the  pair  cross  the  street  together, 
laughing  and  talking,  and  how  it  seemed  to 
interpose  itself  against  the  fears  which  already 
then  —  so  strangely  —  haunted  her.  Now 
that  she  saw  it  so  fruitless  —  and  that 
Verena,  moreover,  had  turned  out  really  so 
great  —  she  was  rather  ashamed  of  it ;  she 
felt  associated,  however  remotely,  in  the  rea- 
sons which  had  made  Mrs.  Luna  tell  her  so 
many  fibs  the  day  before,  and  there  could  be 
nothing  elevating  in  that.  As  for  the  other 
reasons  why  her  fidgety  sister  had  failed  and 
Mr.  Ransom  had  held  his  own,  of  course, 
naturally  Miss  Chancellor  didn't  like  to  think 
of  them. 

If  she  had  wondered  what  Mrs.  Burrage 
wished  so  particularly  to  talk  about,  she  waited 
some  time  for  the  clearing-up  of  the  mystery. 
During  this  interval  she  sat  in  a  remarkably 
pretty  boudoir,  where  there  were  flowers  and 
faiences  and  little  French  pictures,  and  watched 
her  hostess  revolve  round  the  subject  in  cir- 
cles, the  vagueness  of  which  she  tried  to  dis- 
simulate. Olive  believed  she  was  a  person 
who  never  could  enjoy  asking  a  favor,  espe- 
cially of  a  votary  of  the  new  ideas  ;  and  that 
was  evidently  what  was  coming.  She  had 
asked  one  already,  but  that  had  been  hand- 
somely paid  for ;  the  note  from  Mrs.  Burrage 
which  Verena  found  awaiting  her  in  Tenth 
street,  on  her  arrival,  contained  the  largest 
cheque  this  young  woman  had  ever  received 
for  an  address.  The  request  that  hung  fire  had 
reference  to  Verena  too,  of  course ;  and  Olive 
needed  no  prompting  to  feel  that  her  friend's 
being  a  young  person  who  took  money  could 
not  make  Mrs.  Burrage's  present  effort  more 
agreeable.  To  this  taking  of  money  (for  when 
it  came  to  Verena  it  was  as  if  it  came  to  her 
as  well)  she  herself  was  now  completely  in- 
ured; money  was  a  tremendous  force,  and 
when  one  wanted  to  assault  the  wrong  with 
every  engine,  one  was  happy  not  to  lack  the 


sinews  of  war.  She  liked  her  hostess  better 
this  morning  than  she  had  liked  her  before ; 
she  had  more  than  ever  the  air  of  taking  all 
sorts  of  sentiments  and  views  for  granted  be- 
tween them;  which  could  only  be  flattering  to 
Olive  so  long  as  it  was  really  Mrs.  Burrage 
who  made  each  advance,  while  her  visitor  sat 
watchful  and  motionless.  She  had  a  light, 
clever,  familiar  way  of  traversing  an  immense 
distance  with  a  very  few  words,  as  when  she 
remarked,  "  Well  then,  it  is  settled  that  she 
will  come,  and  will  stay  till  she  is  tired." 

Nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  settled,  but 
Olive  helped  Mrs.  Burrage  (this  time)  more 
than  she  knew  by  saying,  "  Why  do  you 
want  her  to  visit  you,  Mrs.  Burrage  ?  why  do 
you  want  her  socially  ?  Are  you  not  aware 
that  your  son,  a  year  ago,  desired  to  marry 
her  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Miss  Chancellor,  that  is  just 
what  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  about.  I  am  aware 
of  everything;  I  don't  believe  you  ever  met 
any  one  who  is  aware  of  more  things  than  I.'* 
And  Olive  had  to  believe  that,  as  Mrs.  Bur- 
rage held  up,  smiling,  her  intelligent,  proud, 
good-natured,  ugly  head.  "  I  knew  a  year 
ago  that  my  son  was  in  love  with  your  friend, 
I  know  that  he  has  been  so  ever  since,  and 
that  in  consequence  he  would  like  to  marry 
her  to-day.  I  dare  say  you  don't  like  the  idea 
of  her  marrying  at  all ;  it  would  break  up  a 
friendship  which  is  so  full  of  interest "  (Olive 
wondered  for  a  moment  whether  she  had  been 
going  to  say  "  so  full  of  profit ")  "  for  you. 
This  is  why  I  hesitated ;  but  since  you  are 
willing  to  talk  about  it,  that  is  just  what  I 
want." 

"  I  don't  see  what  good  it  will  do,"  Olive 
said. 

"  How  can  we  tell  till  we  try  ?  I  never  give 
a  thing  up  till  I  have  turned  it  over  in  every 
sense." 

It  was  Mrs.  Burrage,  however,  who  did 
most  of  the  talking ;  Olive  only  inserted  from 
time  to  time  an  inquiry,  a  protest,  a  correc- 
tion, an  ejaculation  tinged  with  irony.  None 
of  these  things  checked  or  diverted  her  host- 
ess ;  Olive  saw  more  and  more  that  she  wished 
to  please  her,  to  win  her  over,  to  smooth  mat- 
ters down,  to  place  them  in  a  new  and  orig- 
inal light.  She  was  very  clever  and  (little  by 
little  OHve  said  to  herself)  absolutely  unscru- 
pulous, but  she  didn't  think  she  was  clever 
enough  for  what  she  had  undertaken.  This 
was  neither  more  nor  less,  in  the  first  place, 
than  to  persuade  Miss  Chancellor  that  she 
and  her  son  were  consumed  with  sympathy 
for  the  movement  to  which  Miss  Chancellor 
had  dedicated  her  life.  But  how  could  Olive 
believe  that,  when  she  saw  the  type  to  which 
Mrs.  Burrage  belonged — a  type  into  which 
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nature  herself  had  inserted  a  face  turned  in 
the  very  opposite  way  from  all  earnest  and 
improving  things  ?  People  like  Mrs.  Burrage 
lived  and  fattened  on  abuses,  prejudices,  privi- 
leges, on  the  fixed  cruel  fashions  of  the  past. 
It  must  be  added,  however,  thatif  her  hostess 
was  a  humbug,  Olive  had  never  met  one  who 
provoked  her  less;  she  was  such  a  brilliant, 
genial,  artistic  one,  with  such  a  recklessness  of 
perfidy,  such  a  willingness  to  bribe  you  if  she 
couldn't  deceive  you.  She  seemed  to  be  offer- 
ing Olive  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  if  she 
would  only  exert  herself  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  feeling  on  Verena  Tarrant's  part 
which  would  lead  the  girl  to  accept  Henry 
Burrage. 

"  We  know  it's  you  —  all,  everything ;  that 
you  can  do  what  you  please.  You  could  de- 
cide it  to-morrow  with  a  word." 

She  had  hesitated  at  first,  and  spoken  of 
her  hesitation,  and  it  might  have  appeared 
that  she  would  need  all  her  courage  to  say  to 
Olive,  that  way,  face  to  face,  that  Verena  was 
in  such  subjection  to  her.  But  she  didn't  look 
afraid ;  she  only  looked  as  if  it  were  an  infi- 
nite pity  Miss  Chancellor  couldn't  understand 
what  immense  advantages  and  rewards  there 
would  be  for  her  in  striking  an  alliance  with 
the  house  of  Burrage.  Olive  was  so  impressed 
with  this,  so  occupied,  even,  in  wondering 
what  these  mystic  benefits  might  be,  and 
whether  after  all  there  might  not  be  a  protec- 
tion in  them  (from  something  worse),  a  fund 
of  some  sort  that  she  and  Verena  might  con- 
vert to  a  large  use,  setting  aside  the  mother 
and  son  when  once  they  had  got  what  they 
had  to  give  —  she  was  so  arrested,  I  say,  with 
the  vague  daze  of  this  vision,  the  sense  of 
Mrs.  Burrage's  full  hands,  her  eagerness,  her 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  flatter  and  conciliate, 
whatever  her  pretexts  and  pretensions  might 
be,  that  she  was  almost  insensible,  for  the  time, 
to  the  strangeness  of  such  a  woman's  coming 
round  to  a  positive  desire  for  a  connection 
with  the  Tarrants.  Mrs.  Burrage  had  indeed 
explained  this  partly  by  saying  that  her  son's 
condition  was  wearing  her  out,  and  that  she 
would  enter  into  anything  that  would  make 
him  happier,  make  him  better.  She  was  fonder 
of  him  than  of  the  whole  world  beside,  and 
it  was  an  anguish  to  her  to  see  him  yearning 
for  Miss  Tarrant  only  to  lose  her.  She  made 
that  charge  about  Olive's  power  in  the  matter 
in  such  a  way  that  it  seemed  at  the  same  time 
a  tribute  to  her  force  of  character. 

"  I  don't  know  on  what  terms  you  suppose 
me  to  be  with  my  friend,"  Olive  returned, 
with  considerable  majesty.  "  She  will  do  ex- 
actly as  she  likes  in  such  a  case  as  the  one 
you  allude  to.  She  is  absolutely  free ;  you 
speak  as  if  I  were  her  keeper !  " 


Then  Mrs.  Burrage  explained  that  of  course 
she  didn't  mean  that  Miss  Chancellor  exercised 
a  conscious  tyranny;  but  only  that  Verena 
had  a  boundless  admiration  for  her,  saw 
through  her  eyes,  took  the  impress  of  all  her 
opmions,  preferences.  She  was  sure  that 
if  Olive  would  only  take  a  favorable  view  of 
her  son.  Miss  Tarrant  would  instantly  throw 
herself  into  it.  "  It's  very  true  that  you  may  ask 
me,"  added  Mrs.  Burrage,  smiling,  "  how  you 
can  take  a  favorable  view  of  a  young  man 
who  wants  to  marry  the  very  person  in  the 
world  you  want  most  to  keep  unmarried !  " 

This  description  of  Verena  was  of  course 
perfectly  correct ;  but  it  was  not  agreeable  to 
Olive  to  have  the  fact  in  question  so  clearly 
perceived,  even  by  a  person  who  expressed  it 
with  an  air  intimating  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  world  she  couldn't  understand. 

"  Did  your  son  know  that  you  were  going 
to  speak  to  me  about  this  ?  "  Olive  asked, 
rather  coldly,  waiving  the  question  of  her  in- 
fluence on  Verena  and  the  state  in  which  she 
wished  her  to  remain. 

"  Oh,  yes,  poor  dear  boy ;  we  had  a  long 
talk  yesterday,  and  I  told  him  I  would  do 
what  I  could  for  him.  Do  you  remember  the 
little  visit  I  paid  to  Cambridge  last  spring, 
when  I  saw  you  at  his  rooms  ?  Then  it  was 
I  began  to  perceive  how  the  wind  was  setting ; 
but  yesterday  we  had  a  real  eclaircissement.  I 
didn't  like  it  at  all,  at  first;  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  now  —  now  that  I  am  really  enthu- 
siastic about  it.  When  a  girl  is  as  charming, 
as  original,  as  Miss  Tarrant,  it  doesn't  in  the 
least  matter  who  she  is ;  she  makes  herself  the 
standard  by  which  you  measure  her;  she 
makes  her  own  position.  And  then  Miss  Tar- 
rant has  such  a  future !  "  Mrs.  Burrage  added, 
quickly,  as  if  that  were  the  last  thing  to  be 
overlooked.  "  The  whole  question  has  come 
up  again  —  the  feeling  that  Henry  tried  to 
think  dead,  or  at  least  dying,  has  revived, 
through  the  —  I  hardly  know  what  to  call  it, 
but  I  really  may  say  the  unexpectedly  great 
effect  of  her  appearance  here.  She  was  really 
wonderful  on  Wednesday  evening;  prejudice, 
conventionality,  every  presumption  there  might 
be  against  her,  had  to  fall  to  the  ground.  I 
expected  a  success,  but  I  didn't  expect  what 
you  gave  us,"  Mrs.  Burrage  went  on,  smiling, 
while  Olive  noted  her  you."  In  short,  my 
poor  boy  flamed  up  again ;  and  now  I  see 
that  he  will  never  again  care  for  any  girl  as 
he  cares  for  that  one.  My  dear  Miss  Chan- 
cellor, ai pris  mon  pa7'ti,  and  perhaps  you 
know  my  way  of  doing  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
am  not  at  all  good  at  resigning  myself,  but  I 
am  excellent  at  taking  up  a  craze.  I  haven't 
renounced,  I  have  only  changed  sides.  For 
or  against,  I  must  be  a  partisan.  Don't  you 
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j  know  that  kind  of  nature  ?  Henry  has  put  the 
I  affair  into  my  hands,  and  you  see  I  put  it  into 
j  yours.  Do  help  me  ;  let  us  work  together." 
I  This  was  a  long,  expHcit  speech  for  Mrs. 
i  Burrage,  who  dealt,  usually,  in  the  cursory 
I  and  allusive ;  and  she  may  very  well  have  ex- 
!  pected  that  Miss  Chancellor  would  recognize 
I  its  importance.  What  Olive  did,  in  fact,  was 
simply  to  inquire,  by  way  of  rejoinder,  "Why 
did  you  ask  us  to  come  on  ?  " 

If  Mrs.  Burrage  hesitated  now,  it  was 
only  for  twenty  seconds.  Simply  because 
we  are  so  interested  in  your  work." 

"  That  surprises  me,"  said  Olive,  thought- 
fully. 

"  I  dare  say  you  don't  believe  it ;  but  such  a 
judgment  is  superficial.  I  am  sure  we  give 
proof  in  the  offer  we  make,"  Mrs.  Burrage 
remarked,  with  a  good  deal  of  point.  "  There 
are  plenty  of  girls  —  without  any  views  at 
all  —  who  would  be  delighted  to  marry  my 
son.  He  is  very  clever,  and  he  has  a  large 
fortune.  Add  to  that  that  he's  an  angel !  " 

That  was  very  true,  and  Olive  felt  all  the 
more  that  the  attitude  of  these  fortunate  peo- 
ple, for  whom  the  world  was  so  well  arranged 
just  as  it  was,  was  very  curious.  But  as  she 
sat  there  it  came  over  her  that  the  human 
spirit  had  many  variations,  that  the  influence 
of  the  truth  was  great,  and  that  there  were 
such  things  in  life  as  happy  surprises  quite  as 
well  as  disagreeable  ones.  Nothing,  certainly, 
forced  such  people  to  fix  their  affections  on 
the  daughter  of  a  "  healer  " ;  it  would  be  very 
clumsy  to  pick  her  out  of  her  generation  only 
for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  her.  Moreover, 
her  observation  of  their  young  host  at  Del- 
monico's  and  in  the  spacious  box  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  where  they  had  privacy 
and  ease,  and  murmured  words  could  pass 
without  making  neighbors  more  given  up  to 
the  stage  turn  their  heads  —  her  consideration 
of  Henry  Burrage's  manner,  I  say,  suggested 
to  her  that  she  had  measured  him  rather  scant- 
ily the  year  before,  that  he  was  as  much  in 
love  as  the  feebler  passions  of  the  age  per- 
mitted (for  though  Miss  Chancellor  be- 
lieved in  the  amelioration  of  humanity,  she 
thought  there  was  too  much  water  in  the 
blood  of  all  of  us),  that  he  prized  Verena  for  her 
rarity,  which  was  her  genius,  her  gift,  and 
would  therefore  have  an  interest  in  promoting 
it,  and  that  he  was  of  so  soft  and  fine  a  paste 
that  his  wife  might  do  what  she  liked  with 
him.  Of  course  there  would  be  the  mother- 
in-law  to  count  with ;  but  unless  she  was  per- 
juring herself  shamelessly,  Mrs.  Burrage  really 
had  the  wish  to  project  herself  into  the  new 
atmosphere,  or  at  least  to  be  generous  per- 
sonally; so  that,  oddly  enough,  the  fear  that 
most  glanced  before  Olive  was  not  that  this 


high,  free  matron,  slightly  irritable  with  clever- 
ness and  at  the  same  time  good-natured  with 
prosperity,  would  bully  her  son's  bride,  but 
rather  that  she  might  take  too  fond  a  possession 
of  her.  It  was  a  fear  which  may  be  described 
as  a  presentiment  of  jealousy.  It  occurred, 
accordingly,  to  Miss  Chancellor's  quick  con- 
science that,  possibly,  the  proposal  which 
presented  itself  in  circumstances  so  compli- 
cated and  anomalous  was  simply  a  magnifi- 
cent chance,  an  improvement  on  the  very 
best,  even,  that  she  had  dreamed  of  for  Verena. 
It  meant  a  large  command  of  money  —  much 
larger  than  her  own  ;  the  association  of  a 
couple  of  clever  people  who  simulated  con- 
version very  well,  whether  they  felt  it  or  not, 
and  who  had  a  hundred  useful  worldly  rami- 
fications, and  a  kind  of  social  pedestal  from 
which  she  might  really  shine  afar.  The  con- 
science I  have  spoken  of  grew  positively  sick 
as  it  thought  of  having  such  a  problem  as  that 
to  consider,  such  an  ordeal  to  traverse.  In  the 
presence  of  such  a  contingency  the  poor  girl 
felt  grim  and  helpless ;  she  could  only  vaguely 
wonder  whether  she  were  called  upon  in  the 
name  of  duty  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  torture 
of  her  own  spirit. 

"  And  if  she  should  marry  him,  how  could 
I  be  sure  that — afterwards — you  would  care 
so  much  about  the  question  which  has  all  our 
thoughts,  hers  and  mine  ? "  This  inquiry 
evolved  itself  from  Olive's  rapid  meditation; 
but  even  to  herself  it  seemed  a  little  rough. 

Mrs.  Burrage  took  it  admirably.  "  You 
think  we  are  feigning  an  interest,  only  to  get 
hold  of  her?  That's  not  very  nice  of  you. 
Miss  Chancellor;  but  of  course  you  have  to 
be  tremendously  careful.  I  assure  you  my  son 
tells  me  he  firmly  believes  your  movement  is  the 
great  question  of  the  immediate  future,  that  it 
has  entered  into  a  new  phase ;  into  what  does 
he  call  it  ?  the  domain  of  practical  politics.  As 
for  me,  you  don't  suppose  I  don't  want  every- 
thing we  poor  women  can  get,  or  that  I 
would  refuse  any  privilege  or  advantage  that's 
offered  me  ?  I  don't  rant  or  rave  about  any- 
thing, but  I  have  —  as  I  told  you  just  now  — 
my  own  quiet  way  of  being  zealous.  If  you 
had  no  worse  partisan  than  I,  you  would  do 
very  well.  My  son  has  talked  to  me  im- 
mensely about  your  ideas;  and  even  if  I  should 
enter  into  them  only  because  he  does,  I  should 
do  so  quite  enough.  You  may  say  you  don't 
see  Henry  dangling  about  after  a  wife  who 
gives  public  addresses ;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  a  great  many  things  are  coming  to  pass 
— very  soon,  too  —  that  we  don't  see  in  ad- 
vance. Henry  is  a  gentleman  to  his  finger-tips, 
and  there  is  not  a  situation  in  which  he  will 
not  conduct  himself  with  tact." 

Olive  could  see  that  they  really  wanted 
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Verena  immensely,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  believe  that  if  they  were  to  get  her  they 
would  not  treat  her  well.  It  came  to  her  that 
they  would  even  over-indulge  her,  flatter  her, 
spoil  her ;  she  was  perfectly  capable,  for  the 
moment,  of  assuming  that  Verena  was  sus- 
ceptible of  deterioration,  and  that  her  own 
treatment  of  her  had  been  discriminatingly 
severe.  She  had  a  hundred  protests,  objections, 
replies;  her  only  embarrassment  could  be  as 
to  which  she  should  use  first. 

"  I  think  you  have  never  seen  Doctor  Tar- 
rant and  his  wife,"  she  remarked,  with  a  calm- 
ness which  she  felt  to  be  very  pregnant. 

"  You  mean  they  are  absolutely  fearful  ? 
My  son  has  told  me  they  are  quite  impossible, 
and  I  am  quite  prepared  for  that.  Do  you 
ask  how  we  should  get  on  with  them  ?  My 
dear  young  lady,  we  should  get  on  as  you 
do!" 

If  Olive  had  answers,  so  had  Mrs.  Burrage ; 
she  had  still  an  answer  when  her  visitor,  tak- 
ing up  the  supposition  that  it  was  in  her  power 
to  dispose  in  any  manner  whatsoever  of  Ve- 
rena, declared  that  she  didn't  know  why  Mrs. 
Burrage  addressed  herself  to  her^  that  Miss 
Tarrant  was  free  as  air,  that  her  future  was  in 
her  own  hands,  that  such  a  matter  as  this  was 
a  kind  of  thing  with  which  it  could  never  oc- 
cur to  one  to  interfere.  "  Dear  Miss  Chan- 
cellor, we  don't  ask  you  to  interfere.  The  only 
thing  we  ask  of  you  is  simply  7iot  to  interfere." 
And  have  you  sent  for  me  only  for  that  ?  " 

"  For  that,  and  for  what  I  hinted  at  in  my 
note ;  that  you  would  really  exercise  your  in- 
fluence with  Miss  Tarrant  to  induce  her  to 
come  to  us  now  for  a  week  or  two.  That  is 
really,  after  all,  the  main  thing  I  ask.  Lend 
her  to  us,  here,  for  a  little  while,  and  we  will 
take  care  of  the  rest.  That  sounds  conceited 
—  but  she  would  hdiYQ  a  good  time." 

"  She  doesn't  live  for  that,"  said  Olive. 

"  What  I  mean  is  that  she  should  deliver 
an  address  every  night ! "  Mrs.  Burrage  re- 
turned, smiling. 

"  I  think  you  try  to  prove  too  much.  You 
do  believe  —  though  you  pretend  you  don't 
— that  I  control  her  actions,  and  as  far  as 
possible  her  desires,  and  that  I  am  jealous  of 
any  other  relations  she  may  possibly  form.  I 
can  imagine  that  we  may  perhaps  have  that 
air,  though  it  only  proves  how  little  such  an 
association  as  ours  is  understood,  and  how 
superficial  is  still  "  —  Olive  felt  that  her  "still" 
was  really  historical — "  the  interpretation  of 
many  of  the  elements  in  the  activity  of  women, 
how  much  the  public  conscience  with  regard 
to  them  needs  to  be  educated.  Your  convic- 
tion with  respect  to  my  attitude  being  what  I 
believe  it  to  be,"  Miss  Chancellor  went  on,  "  I 
am  surprised  at  your  not  perceiving  how  little 


it  is  in  my  interest  to  deliver  my  — my  victim 
up  to  you." 

If  we  were  at  this  moment  to  take,  in  a  sin- 
gle glance,  an  inside  view  of  Mrs.  Burrage  (a 
liberty  we  have  not  yet  ventured  on),  I  sus- 
pect we  should  find  that  she  was  considerably 
exasperated  at  her  visitor's  superior  tone,  at 
seeing  herself  regarded  by  this  dry,  shy,  obsti- 
nate, provincial  young  woman  as  superficial. 
If  she  liked  Verena  very  nearly  as  much  as 
she  tried  to  convince  Miss  Chancellor,  she 
was  conscious  of  disliking  Miss  Chancellor 
more  than  she  should  probably  ever  be  able 
to  reveal  to  Verena.  It  was  doubtless  partly 
her  irritation  that  found  a  voice  as  she  said, 
after  a  self-administered  pinch  of  caution  not 
to  say  too  much,  "  Of  course  it  would  be 
absurd  in  us  to  assume  that  Miss  Tarrant 
would  find  my  son  irresistible,  especially  as 
she  has  already  refused  him.  But  even  if  she 
should  remain  obdurate,  should  you  consider 
yourself  quite  safe  as  regards  others  ?  " 

The  manner  in  which  Miss  Chancellor  rose 
from  her  chair  on  hearing  these  words  showed 
her  hostess  that  if  she  had  wished  to  take  a 
little  revenge  by  frightening  her,  the  experi- 
ment was  successful.  "  What  others  do  you 
mean  ?  "  Olive  asked,  standing  very  straight, 
and  turning  down  her  eyes  as  from  a  great 
height. 

Mrs.  Burrage  —  since  \ve  have  begun  to 
look  into  her  mind  we  may  continue  the  proc- 
ess—  had  not  meant  any  one  in  particular; 
but  a  train  of  association  was  suddenly  kin- 
dled in  her  thought  by  the  flash  of  the 
girl's  resentment.  She  remembered  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  come  up  to  her  in  the  music- 
room,  after  Miss  Tarrant's  address,  while  she 
was  talking  with  Olive,  and  to  whom  that 
young  lady  had  given  so  cold  a  welcome.  "  I 
don't  mean  any  one  in  particular ;  but,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  the  young  man  to  whom  she 
asked  me  to  send  an  invitation  to  my  party, 
and  who  looked  to  me  like  a  possible  ad- 
mirer." Mrs.  Burrage  also  got  up ;  then  she 
stood  a  moment,  closer  to  her  visitor.  "  Don't 
you  think  it's  a  good  deal  to  expect  that, 
young,  pretty,  attractive,  clever,  charming  as 
she  is,  you  should  be  able  to  keep  her  always, 
to  exclude  other  affections,  to  cut  off  a  whole 
side  o/  life,  to  defend  her  against  dangers  — 
if  you  call  them  dangers  —  to  which  every 
young  woman  who  is  not  positively  repulsive 
is  exposed  ?  My  dear  young  lady,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  give  you  three  words  of  advice  ?  " 
Mrs.  Burrage  did  not  wait  till  Olive  had  an- 
swered this  inquiry ;  she  went  on  quickly,  with 
her  air  of  knowing  exactly  what  she  wanted  to 
say,  and  feeling  at  the  same  time  that,  good  as 
it  might  be,  the  manner  of  saying  it,  like  the 
manner  of  saying  most  other  things,  was  not 
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worth  troubling  much  about.  "  Don't  attempt 
the  impossible.  You  have  got  hold  of  a  good 
thing;  don't  spoil  it  by  trying  to  stretch  it  too  far. 
If  you  don't  take  the  better,  perhaps  you  will 
have  to  take  the  worse  ;  if  it's  safety  you  want, 
I  should  think  she  was  much  safer  with  my 
son  —  for  with  us  you  know  the  worst  —  than 
as  a  possible  prey  to  adventurers,  to  exploiters, 
or  to  people  who,  once  they  had  got  hold  of 
her,  would  shut  her  up  altogether." 

Olive  dropped  her  eyes ;  she  couldn't  en- 
dure Mrs.  Burrage's  horrible  expression  of 
being  near  the  mark,  her  look  of  worldly  clever- 
ness, of  a  confidence  born  of  much  experience. 
She  felt  that  nothing  would  be  spared  her, 
that  she  should  have  to  go  to  the  end,  that 
this  ordeal  also  must  be  faced,  and  that,  in 
particular,  there  was  a  detestable  wisdom  in 
her  hostess's  advice.  She  was  conscious,  how- 
ever, of  no  obligation  to  recognize  it  then  and 
there;  she  wanted  to  get  off,  and  even  to 
carry  Mrs.  Burrage's  sapient  words  along  with 
her  — to  hurry  to  some  place  where  she  might 
be  alone  and  think.  "  1  don't  know  why  you 
have  thought  it  right  to  send  for  me  only  to 
say  this.  I  take  no  interest  whatever  in  your 
son  —  in  his  settling  in  life."  And  she  gath- 
ered her  mantle  more  closely  about  her,  turn- 
ing away. 

"  It  is  exceedingly  kind  of  you  to  have 
come,"  said  Mrs.  Burrage,  imperturbably. 
"  Think  of  what  I  have  said ;  I  am  sure  you 
won't  feel  that  you  have  wasted  your  hour." 

"  I  have  a  great  many  things  to  think  of! " 
Olive  exclaimed,  insincerely,  for  she  knew 
that  Mrs.  Burrage's  ideas  would  haunt  her. 

"  And  tell  her  that  if  she  will  make  us  the 
little  visit,  all  New  York  shall  sit  at  her  feet!" 

That  was  what  Olive  wanted,  and  yet  it 
seemed  a  mockery  to  hear  Mrs.  Burrage  say 
it.  Miss  Chancellor  retreated,  making  no  re- 
sponse even  when  her  hostess  declared  again 
that  she  was  under  great  obligations  to  her 
for  coming.  When  she  reached  the  street  she 
found  she  was  deeply  agitated,  but  not  with 
a  sense  of  weakness ;  she  hurried  along,  ex- 
cited and  dismayed,  feeling  that  her  insuffer- 
able conscience  was  bristling  like  some  irritated 
animal,  that  a  magnificent  offer  had  really 
been  made  to  Verena,  and  that  there  was  no 
way  for  her  to  persuade  herself  she  might  be 
silent  about  it.  Of  course,  if  Verena  should 
be  tempted  by  the  idea  of  being  made  so 
much  of  by  the  Burrages,  the  danger  of  Basil 
Ransom  getting  any  kind  of  hold  on  her 
would  cease  to  be  pressing.  That  was  what 
was  present  to  Olive  as  she  walked  along,  and 
that  was  what  made  her  nervous,  conscious 
only  of  this  problem  that  had  suddenly  turned 
the  bright  day  to  grayness,  heedless  of  the 
sophisticated-looking  people  who  passed  her 


on  the  wide  Fifth  Avenue  pavement.  It  had 
risen  in  her  mind  the  day  before,  planted  first 
by  Mrs.  Burrage's  note;  and  then,  as  we  know, 
she  had  vaguely  entertained  the  conception, 
asking  Verena  whether  she  would  make  the 
visit  if  it  were  again  to  be  pressed  upon  them. 
It  had  been  pressed,  certainly,  and  the  terms 
of  the  problem  were  now  so  much  sharper 
that  they  seemed  cruel.  What  had  been  in 
her  own  mind  was  that  if  Verena  should  ap- 
pear to  lend  herself  to  the  Burrages,  Basil 
Ransom  might  be  discouraged — might  think 
that,  shabby  and  poor,  there  was  ho  chance 
for  him  as  against  people  with  every  advantage 
of  fortune  and  position.  She  didn't  see  him 
relax  his  purpose  so  easily;  she  knew  she 
didn't  believe  he  was  of  that  pusillanimous 
fiber.  Still,  it  was  a  chance,  and  any  chance 
that  might  help  her  had  been  worth  consider- 
ing. At  present  she  saw  it  was  a  question  not 
of  Verena's  lending  herself,  but  of  a  positive 
gift,  or  at  least  of  a  bargain  in  which  the 
terms  would  be  immensely  liberal.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  use  the  Burrages  as  a  shelter 
on  the  assumption  that  they  were  not  danger- 
ous, for  they  became  dangerous  from  the  mo- 
ment they  set  up  as  sympathizers,  took  the 
ground  that  what  they  offered  the  girl  was 
simply  a  boundless  opportunity.  It  came  back 
to  Olive,  again  and  again,  that  this  was,  and 
could  only  be,  fantastic  and  false ;  but  it  was 
always  possible  that  Verena  might  not  think 
it  so,  might  trust  them  all  the  way.  When 
Miss  Chancellor  had  a  pair  of  alternatives  to 
consider,  a  question  of  duty  to  study,  she  put 
a  kind  of  passion  into  it  —  felt,  above  all, 
that  the  matter  must  be  settled  that  very  hour, 
before  anything  in  life  could  go  on.  It  seemed 
to  her  at  present  that  she  couldn't  reenter 
the  house  in  Tenth  street  without  having  de- 
cided first  whether  she  might  trust  the  Burrages 
or  not.  By  "  trust "  them,  she  meant  trust 
them  to  fail  in  winning  Verena  over,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  put  Basil  Ransom  on  a 
false  scent.  Olive  was  able  to  say  to  herself 
that  he  probably  wouldn't  have  the  hardihood 
to  push  after  her  into  those  gilded  saloons, 
which,  in  any  event,  would  be  closed  to  him 
as  soon  as  the  mother  and  son  should  discover 
what  he  wanted.  She  even  asked  herself 
whether  Verena  would  not  be  still  better  de- 
fended from  the  young  Southerner  in  New 
York,  amid  complicated  hospitalities,  than  in 
Boston  with  a  cousin  of  the  enemy.  She  con- 
tinued to  walk  down  the  Fifth  Avenue,  with- 
out noticing  the  cross-streets,  and  after  a  while 
became  conscious  that  she  was  approaching 
Washington  Square.  By  this  time  she  had 
also  definitely  reasoned  it  out  that  Basil  Ran- 
som and  Henry  Burrage  could  not  both  marry 
Miss  Tarrant,  that  therefore  there  could  not  be 
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two  dangers,  but  only  one,  that  this  was  a  good 
deal  gained,  and  that  it  behooved  her  to  de- 
termine which  peril  had  most  reality,  in  order 
that  she  might  deal  with  that  one  only.  She 
held  her  way  to  the  Square,  which,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  is  of  great  extent  and  open  to 
the  encircling  street.  The  trees  and  grass-plats 
had  begun  to  bud  and  sprout,  the  fountains 
plashed  in  the  sunshine,  the  children  of  the 
quarter,  both  the  dingier  types  from  the  south 
side,  who  played  games  that  required  much 
chalking  of  the  paved  walks,  and  much  sprawl- 
ing and  crouching  there,  under  the  feet  of 
passers,  and  the  little  curled  and  feathered 
people  who  drove  their  hoops  under  the  eyes 
of  French  nursemaids, —  all  the  infant  popu- 
lation filled  the  vernal  air  with  small  sounds 
which  had  a  crude,  tender  quality,  like  the 
leaves  and  the  herbage.  Olive  wandered 
through  the  place,  and  ended  by  sitting  down 
on  one  of  the  continuous  benches.  It  was  a 
long  time  since  she  had  done  anything  so 
vague,  so  wasteful.  There  were  a  dozen  things 
which,  as  she  was  staying  over  in  New  York, 
she  ought  to  do ;  but  she  forgot  them,  or,  if 
she  thought  of  them,  felt  that  they  were  now 
of  no  moment.  She  remained  in  her  place  an 
hour,  brooding,  tremulous,  turning  over  and 
over  certain  thoughts.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  was  face  to  face  with  a  crisis  of  her  des- 
tiny, and  that  she  mustn't  shrink  from  seeing 
it  exactly  as  it  was.  Before  she  rose  to  return 
to  Tenth  street,  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
that  there  was  no  menace  so  great  as  the  men- 
ace of  Basil  Ransom ;  she  had  accepted  in 
thought  any  arrangement  which  would  deliver 
her  from  that.  If  the  Burrages  were  to  take 
Verena,  they  would  take  her  from  Olive  im- 
measurably less  than  he  would  do;  it  was 
from  him,  from  him  they  would  take  her  most. 
She  walked  back  to  her  boarding-house,  and 
the  servant  who  admitted  her  said,  in  answer 
to  her  inquiry  as  to  whether  Verena  were  at 
home,  that  Miss  Tarrant  had  gone  out  with 
the  gentleman  who  called  in  the  morning,  and 
had  not  yet  come  in.  Olive  stood  staring; 
the  clock  in  the  hall  marked  three. 

XXXIII. 

"  Come  out  with  me,  Miss  Tarrant  ;  come 
out  with  me.  Do  come  out  with  me."  That 
was  what  Basil  Ransom  had  been  saying  to 
Verena  when  they  stood  where  Olive  per- 
ceived them,  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window. 
It  had  of  course  taken  considerable  talk  to 
lead  up  to  this ;  for  the  tone,  even  more  than 
the  words,  indicated  a  large  increase  of  inti- 
macy. Verena  was  mindful  of  this  when  he 
spoke ;  and  it  frightened  her  a  little,  made 
her  uneasy,  which  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 


she  got  up  from  her  chair  and  went  to  the 
window  —  an  inconsequent  movement,  inas- 
much as  her  wish  was  to  impress  upon  him 
that  it  was  impossible  she  should  comply  with 
his  request.  It  would  have  served  this  end 
much  better  for  her  to  sit,  very  firmly,  in  her 
place.  He  made  her  nervous  and  restless; 
she  was  beginning  to  perceive  that  he  produced 
a  peculiar  effect  upon  her.  Certainly,  she  had 
been  out  with  him  at  home  the  very  first 
time  he  called  upon  her;  but  it  seemed  to 
her  to  make  an  important  difference  that  she 
herself  should  then  have  proposed  the  walk  — 
simply  because  it  was  the  easiest  thing  to  do 
when  a  person  came  to  call  upon  you  in 
Monadnoc  Place. 

They  had  gone  out  that  time  because  she 
wanted  to,  not  because  he  did.  And  then  it 
was  one  thing  for  her  to  stroll  with  him  round 
Cambridge,  where  she  knew  every  step  and 
had  the  confidence  and  freedom  which  came 
from  being  on  her  own  ground,  and  the  pre- 
text, which  was  perfectly  natural,  of  wanting 
to  show  him  the  college,  and  quite  another  thing 
to  go  wandering  with  him  through  the  streets 
of  this  great  strange  city,  which,  attractive,  de-. 
lightful  as  it  was,  had  not  the  suitableness  even 
of  being  his  home,  not  his  real  one.  He 
wanted  to  show  h^r  -something ;  he  wanted  to 
show  her  everything ;  but  she  was  not  sure 
now —  after  an  hour's  talk —  that  she  partic- 
ularly wanted  to  see  anything  more  that  he 
could  show  her.  He  had  shown  her  a  great 
deal  while  he  sat  there,  especially  what  moon- 
shine he  thought  it, —  the  whole  idea  of 
women's  being  equal  to  men.  He  seemed 
to  have  come  only  for  that,  for  he  was  all  the 
while  revolving  round  it ;  she  couldn't  speak 
of  anything  but  what  he  brought  it  back  to 
the  question  of  some  new  truth  like  that.  He 
didn't  say  so  in  so  many  words ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  tremendously  insinuating  and 
satirical,  and  pretended  to  think  she  had 
proved  all  and  a  great  deal  more  than  she 
wanted  to  prove;  but  his  exaggeration,  and 
the  way  he  rung  all  the  changes  on  two  or 
three  of  the  points  she  had  made  at  Mrs. 
Burrage's,  was  just  the  sign  that  he  was  a 
scoffer  of  scoffers.  He  wouldn't  do  anything 
but  laugh;  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  might 
laugh  at  her  all  day  without  her  taking  of- 
fense. Well,  he  might  if  it  amused  him ;  but 
she  didn't  see  why  she  should  ramble  round 
New  York  with  him  to  give  him  his  oppor- 
tunity. 

She  had  told  him,  and  she  had  told  Olive, 
that  she  was  determined  to  produce  some 
effect  on  him ;  but  now,  suddenly,  she  felt 
differently  about  that — she  ceased  to  care 
whether  she  produced  any  effect  or  not.  She 
didn't  see  why  she  should  take  him  so  seriously, 
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when  he  wouldn't  take  her  so ;  that  is,  wouldn't 
take  her  ideas.  She  had  guessed  before  that 
he  didn't  want  to  discuss  them ;  this  had  been 
in  her  mind  when  she  said  to  him  at  Cam- 
bridge that  his  interest  in  her  was  personal, 
not  controversial.  Then  she  had  simply  meant 
that,  as  an  inquiring  young  Southerner,  he 
had  wanted  to  see  what  a  bright  New  Eng- 
land girl  was  like ;  but  since  then  it  had  be- 
come a  little  more  clear  to  her — her  short 
talk  with  Ransom  at  Mrs.  Burrage's  threw 
some  light  upon  the  question  —  what  the  per- 
sonal interest  of  a  young  Southerner  (however 
inquiring  merely)  might  amount  to.  Did  he 
too  want  to  make  love  to  her?  This  idea 
made  Verena  rather  impatient,  weary  in  ad- 
vance. The  thing  she  desired  least  in  the 
world  was  to  be  put  into  the  wrong  with  Olive; 
for  she  had  certainly  given  her  ground  to  be- 
lieve (not  only  in  their  scene  the  night  before, 
which  was  a  simple  repetition,  but  all  along, 
from  the  very  first)  that  she  really  had  an 
interest  which  would  transcend  any  attraction 
coming  from  such  a  source  as  that.  If  yes- 
terday it  seemed  to  her  that  she  should 
like  to  struggle  with  Mr.  Ransom,  to  refute 
and  convince  him,  she  had  this  morning 
gone  into  the  parlor  to  receive  him  with  the 
idea  that,  now  they  were  alone  together  in  a 
quiet,  favorable  place,  he  would  perhaps  take 
up  the  different  points  of  her  address  one 
by  one,  as  several  gentlemen  had  done  after 
hearing  her  on  other  occasions.  There  was 
nothing  she  liked  so  well  as  that,  and  Olive 
never  had  anything  to  say  against  it.  But  he 
hadn't  taken  up  anything;  he  had  simply 
laughed  and  chaffed,  and  unrolled  a  string  of 
queer  fancies  about  the  delightful  way  women 
would  fix  things  when,  as  she  said  in  her 
address,  they  should  get  out  of  their  box.  He 
kept  talking  about  the  box;  he  seemed  as  if 
he  wouldn't  let  go  that  simile.  He  said  that 
he  had  come  to  look  at  her  through  the  glass 
sides,  and  if  he  wasn't  afraid  of  hurting  her  he 
would  smash  them  in.  He  was  determined  to 
find  the  key  that  would  open  it,  if  he  had  to 
look  for  it  all  over  the  world ;  it  was  tantaliz- 
ing only  to  be  able  to  talk  to  her  through  the 
keyhole.  If  he  didn't  want  to  take  up  the 
subject,  he  at  least  wanted  to  take  //<?;•  up  — 
to  keep  his  hand  upon  her  as  long  as  he  could. 
Verena  had  had  no  such  sensation  since  the 
first  day  she  went  in  to  see  Olive  Chancellor, 
when  she  felt  herself  plucked  from  the  earth 
and  borne  aloft. 

It's  the  most  lovely  day,  and  I  should  like 
so  much  to  show  you  New  York,  as  you 
showed  me  your  beautiful  Harvard,"  Basil 
Ransom  went  on,  pressing  her  to  accede  to 
his  proposal.  "  You  said  that  was  the  only 
thing  you  could  do  for  me  then,  and  so  this  is 
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the  only  thing  I  can  do  for  you  here.  It 
would  be  odious  to  see  you  go  away,  giving 
me  nothing  but  this  stiff  little  talk  in  a  board- 
ing-house parlor." 

Mercy,  if  you  call  this  stiff!"  Verena  ex- 
claimed, laughing,  while  at  that  moment  Ol- 
ive passed  out  of  the  house  and  descended 
the  steps  before  her  eyes. 

"  My  poor  cousin's  stiff ;  she  won't  turn  her 
head  a  hair's  breadth  to  look  at  us,"  said  the 
young  man.  Olive's  figure,  as  she  went  by, 
was,  for  Verena,  full  of  a  certain  queer,  touch- 
ing, tragic  expression,  saying  ever  so  many 
things,  both  familiar  and  strange ;  and  Basil 
Ransom's  companion  privately  remarked  how 
little  men  knew  about  women,  or  indeed  about 
what  was  really  delicate,  that  he,  without  any 
cruel  intention,  should  attach  an  idea  of  ridi- 
cule to  such  an  incarnation  of  the  pathetic, 
should  speak  rough,  derisive  words  about  it. 
Ransom,  in  truth,  to-day,  was  not  disposed 
to  be  very  scrupulous,  and  he  only  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  Olive  Chancellor,  whose  image,  at 
last,  decidedly  bothered  and  bored  him.  He 
was  glad  to  see  her  go  out ;  but  that  was  not 
sufficient;  she  would  come  back  quick  enough ; 
the  place  itself  contained  her,  expressed  her. 
For  to-day  he  wanted  to  take  possession  of 
Verena,  to  carry  her  to  a  distance,  to  repro- 
duce a  little  the  happy  conditions  they  had 
enjoyed  the  day  of  his  visit  to  Cambridge. 
And  the  fact  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it 
could  only  be  for  to-day  made  his  desire  more 
keen,  more  full  of  purpose.  He  had  thought 
over  the  whole  question  in  the  last  forty-eight 
hours,  and  it  was  his  belief  that  he  saw  things 
in  their  absolute  reality.  He  took  a  greater 
interest  in  her  than  he  had  taken  in  any  one 
yet,  but  he  proposed,  after  to-day,  not  to  let 
that  accident  make  any  difference.  This  was 
precisely  what  gave  its  high  value  to  the  pres- 
ent limited  occasion.  He  was  too  shamefully 
poor,  too  shabbily  and  meagerly  equipped, 
to  have  the  right  to  talk  of  marriage  to  a  girl 
in  Verena's  very  peculiar  position.  He  under- 
stood now  how  good  that  position  was,  from 
a  worldly  point  of  view ;  her  address  at  Mrs. 
Burrage's  gave  him  something  definite  to  go 
upon,  showed  him  what  she  could  do,  that 
people  would  flock  in  thousands  to  an  exhi- 
bition so  charming  (and  small  blame  to  them) ; 
that  she  might  easily  have  a  big  career,  like 
that  of  a  distinguished  actress  or  singer,  and 
that  she  would  make  money  in  quantities  only 
slightly  smaller  than  performers  of  that  kind. 
Who  wouldn't  pay  half  a  dollar  for  such  an 
hour  as  he  had  passed  at  Mrs.  Burrage's  ? 
The  sort  of  thing  she  was  able  to  do,  to  say, 
was  an  article  for  which  there  was  more  and 
more  demand  —  fluent,  pretty,  third-rate  pala- 
ver, conscious  or  unconscious  perfected  hum- 
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bug;  the  stupid,  gregarious,  gullible  public, 
the  enlightened  democracy  of  his  native  land, 
could  swallow  unlimited  draughts  of  it.  He 
was  sure  she  could  go,  like  that,  for  several 
years,  with  her  portrait  in  the  druggists'  win- 
dows and  her  posters  on  the  fences,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  would  make  a  fortune  sufficient 
to  keep  her  in  affluence  for  evermore.  I  shall 
perhaps  expose  our  young  man  to  the  con- 
tempt of  superior  minds  if  I  say  that  all  this 
seemed  to  him  an  insuperable  impediment  to 
his  making  up  to  Verena.  His  scruples  were 
doubtless  begotten  of  a  false  pride,  a  senti- 
ment in  which  there  was  a  thread  of  moral 
tinsel,  as  there  was  in  the  Southern  idea  of 
chivalry;  but  he  felt  ashamed  of  his  own  pov- 
erty, the  positive  flatness  of  his  situation,  when 
he  thought  of  the  gilded  nimbus  that  sur- 
rounded the  protegee  of  Mrs.  Burrage.  This 
shame  was  possible  to  him,  even  while  he  was 
conscious  of  what  a  mean  business  it  was  to 
practice  upon  human  imbecility,  how  much 
better  it  was  even  to  be  seedy  and  obscure, 
discouraged  about  one's  self.  He  had  been 
born  to  the  prospect  of  a  fortune,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  years  of  misery  that  followed  the  war, 
had  never  rid  himself  of  the  belief  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  desired  to  unite  himself  to  a 
charming  girl  couldn't  yet  ask  her  to  come 
and  live  with  him  in  sordid  conditions.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  no  possible  basis  of  mat- 
rimony that  Verena  should  continue  for  his 
advantage  the  exercise  of  her  remunerative 
profession ;  if  he  should  become  her  husband 
he  should  know  a  way  to  strike  her  dumb.  In 
the  midst  of  this  an  irrepressible  desire  urged 
him  on  to  taste,  for  once,  deeply,  all  that  he 
was  condemned  to  lose,  or  at  any  rate  forbid- 
den to  attempt  to  gain.  To  spend  a  day  with 
her  and  not  to  see  her  again  —  that  presented 
itself  to  him  at  once  as  the  least  and  the  most 
that  was  possible.  He  didn't  need  even  to  re- 
mind himself  that  young  Mr.  Burrage  was 
able  to  offer  her  everything  he  lacked,  includ- 
ing the  most  amiable  adhesion  to  her  views. 

"  It  will  be  lovely  in  the  Park  to-day.  Why 
not  take  a  stroll  with  me  there  as  I  did  with 
you  in  the  little  park  at  Harvard  ?  "  he  asked, 
when  Olive  had  disappeared. 

"  Oh,  I  have  seen  it,  very  well,  in  every 
corner.  A  friend  of  mine  kindly  took  me  to 
drive  there  yesterday,"  Verena  said. 

A  friend?  —  do  you  mean  Mr.  Burrage?" 
And  Ransom  stood  looking  at  her  with  his 
extraordinary  eyes.  "  Of  course,  I  haven't  a 
vehicle  to  drive  you  in ;  but  we  can  sit  on  a 
bench  and  talk."  She  didn't  say  it  was  Mr. 
Burrage,  but  she  was  unable  to  say  it  was  not, 
and  something  in  her  face  showed  him  that 
he  had  guessed.  So  he  went  on:  "  Is  it  only 
with  him  you  can  go  out  ?  Won't  he  like  it. 


and  may  you  only  do  what  he  likes  ?  Mrs. 
Luna  told  me  he  wants  to  marry  you,  and  I 
saw  at  his  mother's  how  he  stuck  to  you.  If 
you  are  going  to  marry  him,  you  can  drive 
with  him  every  day  in  the  year,  and  that's 
just  a  reason  for  your  giving  me  an  hour  or 
two  now,  before  it  becomes  impossible."  He 
didn't  mind  much  what  he  said, —  it  had  been 
his  plan  not  to  mind  much  to-day, —  and  so 
long  as  he  made  her  do  what  he  wanted,  he 
didn't  care  much  how  he  did  it.  But  he  saw 
that  his  words  brought  the  color  to  her  face ; 
she  stared,  surprised  at  his  freedom  and  famil- 
iarity. He  went  on,  dropping  the  hardness, 
the  irony  of  which  he  was  conscious,  out  of 
his  tone.  "  I  know  it's  no  business  of  mine 
whom  you  marry,  or  even  whom  you  drive 
with,  and  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  seem  indis- 
creet and  obtrusive ;  but  I  would  give  any- 
thing just  to  detach  you  a  little  from  your 
ties,  your  belongings,  and  feel  for  an  hour  or 

two,  as  if —  as  if  "  and  he  paused. 

As  if  what  ?  "  she  asked  very  seriously. 

"  As  if  there  were  no  such  person  as  Mr. 
Burrage  —  as  Miss  Chancellor  —  in  the  whole 
place."  This  had  not  been  what  he  w^as  going 
to  say ;  he  used  different  words. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  why  you 
speak  of  other  persons.  I  can  do  as  I  like,  per- 
fectly. But  I  don't  know  why  you  should  take 
so  for  granted  that  that  would  be  it ! "  Verena 
spoke  these  words  not  out  of  coquetry,  or  to 
make  him  beg  her  more  for  a  favor,  but  be- 
cause she  was  thinking,  and  she  wanted  to 
gain  a  moment.  His  allusion  to  Henry  Bur- 
rage touched  her,  his  belief  that  she  had  been 
in  the  Park  under  circumstances  more  agree- 
able than  those  he  proposed.  They  were  not ; 
somehow,  she  wanted  him  to  know  that.  To 
wander  there  with  a  companion,  slow^ly  stop- 
ping, lounging,  looking  at  the  animals  as  she 
had  seen  the  people  do  the  day  before;  to 
sit  down  in  some  out-of-the-way  part  where 
there  were  distant  views,  which  she  had 
noticed  from  her  high  perch  beside  Henry 
Burrage  —  she  had  to  look  down  so,  it  made 
her  feel  unduly  fine ;  that  was  much  more  to 
her  taste,  much  more  her  idea  of  true  enjoy- 
ment. It  came  over  her  that  Mr.  Ransom 
had  given  up  his  work  to  come  to  her  at  such 
an  hour;  people  of  his  kind,  in  the  morning, 
were  always  getting  their  living,  and  it  was 
only  for  Mr.  Burrage  that  it  didn't  matter, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  no  profession.  Mr.  Ran- 
som simply  wanted  to  give  up  his  whole  day. 
That  pressed  upon  her ;  she  was,  as  the  most 
good-natured  girl  in  the  world,  too  entirely 
tender  not  to  feel  any  sacrifice  that  was  made 
for  her;  she  had  always  done  everything  that 
people  asked.  Then,  if  Olive  should  make 
that  strange  arrangement  for  her  to  go  to 
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Mrs.  Burrage's,  he  would  take  it  as  a  proof 
that  there  was  something  serious  between  her 
and  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  in  spite  of 
anything  she  might  say  to  the  contrary;  more- 
over, if  she  should  go  she  wouldn't  be  able  to 
receive  Mr.  Ransom  there.  Olive  would  trust 
her  not  to,  and  she  must  certainly,  in  future, 
not  disappoint  Olive  nor  keep  anything  back 
from  her,  whatever  she  might  have  done  in 
the  past.  Besides,  she  didn't  want  to  do  that ; 
she  thought  it  much  better  not.  It  was  this 
idea  of  the  episode  which  was  possibly  in 
store  for  her  in  New  York,  and  from  which 
her  present  companion  would  be  so  completely 
excluded,  that  worked  upon  her  now  with  a 
rapid  transition,  urging  her  to  grant  him  what 
he  asked,  so  that  in  advance  she  should  have 
made  up  for  what  she  might  not  do  for  him 
later.  But  most  of  all  she  disliked  his  think- 
ing she  was  engaged  to  some  one.  She  didn't 
know,  it  is  true,  why  she  should  mind  it;  and 
indeed,  at  this  moment,  this  young  lady's 
feelings  were  not  in  any  way  clear  to  her. 
She  did  not  see  what  was  the  use  of  letting 
her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ransom  become 
much  closer  (since  his  interest  did  really  seem 
personal) ;  and  yet  she  presently  asked  him 
why  he  wanted  her  to  go  out  with  him,  and 
whether  there  was  anything  particular  he 
wanted  to  say  to  her  (there  was  no  one  like 
Verena  for  making  speeches  apparently  flir- 
tatious, with  the  best  faith  and  the  most  inno- 
cent intention  in  the  world),  as  if  that  would 
not  be  precisely  a  reason  to  make  it  well  she 
should  get  rid  of  him  altogether. 

"  Of  course  I  have  something  particular  to 
say  to  you  —  I  have  a  tremendous  lot  to  say 
to  you !  "  the  young  man  exclaimed.  "  Far 
more  than  I  can  say  in  this  stuck-up,  confined 
room,  which  is  public,  too,  so  that  any  one 
may  come  in  from  one  moment  to  another. 
Besides,"  he  added,  sophistically,  "  it  isn't 
proper  for  me  to  pay  a  visit  of  three  hours." 

Verena  didn't  take  up  the  sophistry,  nor 
ask  him  whether  it  would  be  more  proper  for 
her  to  ramble  about  the  city  with  him  for  an 
equal  period ;  she  only  said,  "  Is  it  some- 
thing that  I  shall  care  to  hear,  or  that  will  do 
me  any  good  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  will  do  you  good ;  but  I 
don't  suppose  you  will  care  much  to  hear  it." 
Basil  Ransom  hesitated  a  moment,  smiling  at 
her;  then  he  went  on  :  "  It's  to  tell  you,  once 
for  all,  how  much  I  really  do  differ  from  you ! " 
He  said  this  at  a  venture,  but  it  was  a  happy 
inspiration. 

If  it  was  only  that,  Verena  thought  she 
might  go,  for  that  wasn't  personal.  "  Well, 
I'm  glad  you  care  so  much,"  she  answered, 
musingly.  But  she  had  another  scruple  still, 
and  she  expressed  it  in  saying  that  she  should 
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like  Olive  very  much  to  find  her  when  she 
came  in. 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  Ransom  returned ; 
but  does  she  think  that  she  only  has  a  right 
to  go  out  ?  Does  she  expect  you  to  keep  the 
house  because  she's  abroad  ?  If  she  stays  out 
long  enough,  she  will  find  you  when  she 
comes  in." 

"  Her  going  out  that  way  —  it  proves  that 
she  trusts  me,"  Verena  said,  with  a  candor 
which  alarmed  her  as  soon  as  she  had  spoken. 

Her  alarm  was  just,  for  Basil  Ransom  in- 
stantly caught  up  her  words,  with  a  great 
mocking  amazement.  "  Trusts  you  ?  and  why 
shouldn't  she  trust  you  ?  Are  you  a  little  girl 
of  ten  and  she  your  governess  ?  Haven't  you 
any  liberty  at  all,  and  is  she  always  watching 
you  and  holding  you  to  an  account  ?  Have 
you  such  disorderly  instincts  that  you  are 
only  thought  safe  when  you  are  between  four 
walls  ?  "  Ransom  was  going  on  to  speak,  in 
the  same  tone,  of  her  having  felt  it  necessary 
to  keep  Olive  in  ignorance  of  his  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge —  a  fact  they  had  touched  on,  by  im- 
plication, in  their  short  talk  at  Mrs.  Burrage's; 
but  in  a  moment  he  saw  that  he  had  said 
enough.  As  for  Verena,  she  had  said  more  than 
she  meant,  and  the  simplest  way  to  unsay  it 
was  to  go  and  get  her  bonnet  and  jacket  and 
let  him  take  her  where  he  liked.  Five  minutes 
later  he  was  walking  up  and  down  the  parlor, 
waiting  while  she  prepared  herself  to  go  out. 

They  went  up  to  the  Central  Park  by  the 
Elevated  Railway,  and  Verena  reflected,  as 
they  proceeded,  that  anyway  Olive  was  prob- 
ably disposing  of  her  somehow  at  Mrs.  Bur- 
rage's, and  that  therefore  there  wasn't  much 
harm  in  her  just  taking  this  little  run  on  her 
own  responsibility,  especially  as  she  should 
only  be  out  an  hour —  which  would  be  just 
the  duration  of  Olive's  absence.  The  beauty 
of  the  Elevated  was  that  it  took  you  up  to  the 
Park  and  brought  you  back  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  you  had  all  the  rest  of  the  hour  to  walk 
about  and  see  the  place.  It  was  so  lovely  now 
that  one  was  glad  to  see  it  twice  over.  The 
long,  narrow  inclosure,  across  which  the 
houses  in  the  streets  that  border  it  look  at 
each  other  with  their  glittering  windows,  bris- 
tled with  the  raw  delicacy  of  April,  and,  in 
spite  of  its  rockwork  grottoes  and  tunnels,  its 
pavilions  and  statues,  its  too  numerous  paths 
and  pavements,  lakes  too  big  for  the  landscape 
and  bridges  too  big  for  the  lakes,  expressed  all 
the  fragrance  and  freshness  of  the  most  charm- 
ing moment  of  the  year.  Once  Verena  was 
fairly  launched,  the  spirit  of  the  day  took 
possession  of  her ;  she  was  glad  to  have  come, 
she  forgot  about  Olive,  enjoyed  the  sense  of 
wandering  in  the  great  city  with  a  remark- 
able young  man  who  would  take  beautiful  care 
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of  her,  while  no  one  else  in  the  world  knew 
where  she  was.  It  was  very  different  from  her 
drive  yesterday  witli  Mr.  Burrage,  but  it  was 
more  free,  more  intense,  more  full  of  amusing 
incident  and  opportunity.  She  could  stop  and 
look  at  everything  now,  and  indulge  all  her 
curiosities,  even  the  most  childish  ;  she  could 
feel  as  if  she  were  out  for  the  day,  though  she 
wasn't  really  —  as  she  hadn't  done  since  she 
was  a  little  girl,  when  in  the  country.  Once  or 
twice,  when  her  father  and  mother  had  drifted 
into  summer  quarters,  gone  out  of  town  like 
people  of  fashion,  she  had,  with  a  chance  com- 
panion, strayed  far  from  home,  spent  hours  in 
the  woods  and  fields,  looking  for  raspberries 
and  playing  she  was  a  gypsy.  Basil  Ransom 
had  begun  with  proposing,  strenuously,  that 
she  should  come  somewhere  and  have  some 
lunch ;  he  had  brought  her  out  half  an  hour 
before  that  meal  was  served  in  West  Tenth 
street,  and  he  maintained  that  he  owed  her 
the  compensation  of  seeing  that  she  was  prop- 
erly fed;  he  knew  a  very  quiet,  luxurious 
French  restaurant,  near  the  top  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue ;  he  didn't  tell  her  that  he  knew  it 
through  having  once  lunched  there  in  com- 
pany with  Mrs.  Luna.  Verena  for  the  pres- 
ent declined  his  hospitality  —  said  she  was 
going  to  be  out  so  short  a  time  that  it  wasn't 
worth  the  trouble ;  she  should  not  be  hungry, 
lunch  to  her  was  nothing,  she  would  lunch 
when  she  went  home.  When  he  pressed  she 
said  she  would  see  later,  perhaps,  if  she  should 
find  she  wanted  something.  She  would  have 
liked  immensely  to  go  with  him  to  an  eating- 
house,  and  yet,  with  this,  she  was  afraid,  just 
as  she  was  rather  afraid,  at  bottom,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  her  quick  pulsations  of  amusement, 
of  the  whole  expedition,  not  knowing  why  she 
had  come,  though  it  made  her  happy,  and  re- 
flecting that  there  was  really  nothing  Mr.  Ran- 
som could  have  to  say  to  her  that  would  con- 
cern her  closely  enough.  He  knew  what  he 
intended  about  her  having  lunch  with  him 
somehow ;  it  had  been  part  of  his  plan  that 
she  should  sit  opposite  to  him  at  a  little  table, 
taking  her  napkin  out  of  its  curious  folds  — 
sit  there  smiling  back  at  him  while  he  said  to 
her  certain  things  that  hummed,  like  memories 
of  tunes,  in  his  fancy,  and  they  waited  till 
something  extremely  good,  and  a  little  vague, 
chosen  out  of  a  French  carte^  was  brought 
them.  That  was  not  at  all  compatible  with 
her  going  home  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  as 
she  seemed  to  expect  to.  They  visited  the  an- 
imals in  the  little  zoological  garden  which 
forms  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Central 
Park ;  they  observed  the  swans  in  the  orna- 
mental water,  and  they  even  considered  the 
question  of  taking  a  boat  for  half  an  hour. 
Ransom  saying  that  they  needed  this  to  make 


their  visit  complete.  Verena  replied  that  she 
didn't  see  why  it  should  be  complete,  and 
after  having  threaded  the  devious  ways  of  the 
Ramble,  lost  themselves  in  the  Maze,  and  ad- 
mired all  the  statues  and  busts  of  great  men 
with  which  the  grounds  are  decorated,  they 
contented  themselves  with  resting  on  a  seques- 
tered bench,  where,  however,  there  was  a 
pretty  glimpse  of  the  distance  and  an  occa- 
sional stroller  creaked  by  on  the  asphalted 
walk.  They  had  had  by  this  time  a  great  deal 
of  talk,  none  of  which,  nevertheless,  had  been 
serious  to  Verena's  view.  Mr.  Ransom  con- 
tinued to  joke  about  everything,  including  the 
emancipation  of  women  ;  Verena,  who  had  al- 
ways lived  with  people  who  took  everything 
very  earnestly,  had  never  encountered  such  a 
power  of  disparagement  or  heard  so  much  sar- 
casm leveled  at  the  institutions  of  her  country 
and  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  At  first  she 
replied  to  him,  contradicted,  showed  a  high, 
jesting  spirit,  and  turned  his  in*everence 
against  himself ;  she  was  too  quick  and  inge- 
nious not  to  be  able  to  think  of  something 
to  oppose  —  talking  in  a  fanciful  strain  —  to 
almost  everything  he  said.  But  little  by  little 
she  grew  weary  and  rather  sad  \  brought  up,  as 
she  had  been,  to  admire  new  ideas,  to  criticise 
the  social  arrangements  that  one  met  almost 
everywhere,  and  to  disapprove  of  a  great 
many  things,  she  had  yet  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  wholesale  arraignment  as  Mr.  Ran- 
som's, so  much  bitterness  as  she  sawlurking  be- 
neath his  exaggerations,  his  misrepresentations. 
She  knew  he  was  an  intense  conservative, 
but  she  didn't  know  that  being  a  conservative 
could  make  a  person  so  aggressive  and  un- 
merciful. She  thought  conservatives  were  only 
smug  and  stubborn  and  self-complacent,  satis- 
fied with  what  actually  existed;  but  Mr. 
Ransom  didn't  seem  any  more  satisfied  with 
what  existed  than  with  what  she  wanted  to 
exist,  and  he  was  ready  to  say  worse  things 
about  some  of  those  whom  she  would  have 
supposed  to  be  on  his  own  side  than  she 
thought  it  right  to  say  about  almost  any  one. 
She  ceased  after  a  while  to  care  to  argue  with 
him,  and  wondered  what  could  have  happened 
to  him  to  make  him  so  perverse.  Probably 
something  had  gone  wrong  in  his  life  —  he 
had  'bad  some  misfortune  that  colored  his 
whole  view  of  the  world.  He  was  a  cynic; 
she  had  often  heard  about  that  state  of  mind, 
though  she  had  never  encountered  it,  for  all 
the  people  she  had  seen  only  cared,  if  possible, 
too  much.  Of  Basil  Ransom's  personal  his- 
tory she  knew  only  what  Olive  had  told  her, 
and  that  was  but  a  general  outline,  which  left 
plenty  of  room  for  private  dramas,  secret  dis- 
appointments and  sufferings.  As  she  sat  there 
beside  him  she  thought  of  some  of  these 
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things,  asked  herself  whether  they  were  what 
he  was  thinking  of  when  he  said,  for  instance, 
that  he  was  sick  of  all  the  modern  cant  about 
freedom  and  had  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  wanted  an  extension  of  it.  What  was 
needed  for  the  good  of  the  world  was  that 
people  should  make  a  better  use  of  the  liberty 
they  possessed.  Such  declarations  as  this  took 
Verena's  breath  away ;  she  didn't  suppose  you 
could  hear  any  one  say  that'  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  even  the  least  advanced.  It  was  of 
a  piece  with  his  denouncing  the  spread  of 
education ;  he  thought  the  spread  of  education 
a  gigantic  farce  —  people  stuffing  their  heads 
with  a  lot  of  empty  catchwords  that  prevented 
them  from  doing  their  work  quietly  and 
honestly.  You  had  a  right  to  an  education 
only  if  you  had  an  intelligence,  and  if  you 
looked  at  the  matter  with  any  desire  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  you  soon  perceived  that  an 
intelligence  was  a  very  rare  luxury,  the  attri- 
bute of  one  person  in  a  hundred.  He  seemed 
to  take  a  pretty  low  view  of  humanity,  any- 
way. Verena  hoped  that  something  really 
pretty  bad  had  happened  to  him — not  by  way 
of  gratifying  any  resentment  he  aroused  in 
her  nature,  but  to  help  herself  to  forgive  him 
for  so  much  contempt  and  brutality.  She 
wanted  to  forgive  him,  for  after  they  had  sat 
on  their  bench  half  an  hour  and  his  jesting 
mood  had  abated  a  little,  so  that  he  talked 
with  more  consideration  (as  it  seemed)  and 
more  sincerity,  a  strange  feeling  came  over 
her,  a  perfect  willingness  not  to  keep  insisting 
on  her  own  side  and  a  desire  not  to  part  from 
him  with  a  mere  accentuation  of  their  differ- 
ences. Strange  I  call  the  nature  of  her  re- 
flections, for  they  softly  battled  with  each 
other  as  she  listened,  in  the  warm,  still  air, 
touched  with  the  far-away  hum  of  the  immense 
city,  to  his  deep,  sweet,  distinct  voice,  express- 
ing monstrous  opinions  with  exotic  cadences 
and  mild,  familiar  laughs,  which,  as  he  leaned 
towards  her,  almost  tickled  her  cheek  and  ear. 
It  seemed  to  her  strangely  harsh,  almost 


brutal,  to  have  brought  her  out  only  to  say 
to  her  things  which,  after  all,  free  as  she  was 
to  contradict  them  and  good-natured  as  she 
always  tried  to  be,  could  only  give  her  pain ; 
yet  there  was  a  spell  upon  her  as  she  listened ; 
it  was  in  her  nature  to  be  easily  submissive, 
to  like  being  overborne.  She  could  be  silent 
when  people  insisted,  and  silent  without  acri- 
mony. Her  whole  relation  to  Olive  was  a 
kind  of  tacit  assent  to  perpetual  insistance, 
and  if  this  had  ended  by  being  easy  and 
agreeable  to  her  (and  indeed  had  never  been 
anything  else),  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
struggle  of  yielding  to  a  will  which  she  felt  to 
be  stronger  even  than  OHve's  was  not  of  long 
duration.  Ransom's  will  had  the  effect  of 
making  her  linger  even  while  she  knew  the 
afternoon  was  going  on,  that  Olive  would 
have  come  back  and  found  her  still  absent, 
and  would  have  been  submerged  again  in  the 
bitter  waves  of  anxiety.  She  saw  her,  in  fact, 
as  she  must  be  at  that  moment,  posted  at  the 
window  of  her  room  in  Tenth  street,  watching 
for  some  sign  of  her  return,  listening  for  her 
step  on  the  staircase,  her  voice  in  the  hall. 
Verena  looked  at  this  image  as  at  a  painted 
picture,  perceived  all  it  represented,  every 
detail.  If  it  didn't  move  her  more,  make 
her  start  to  her  feet,  dart  away  from  Basil 
Ransom  and  hurry  back  to  her  friend,  this 
was  because  the  very  torment  to  which  she 
was  conscious  of  subjecting  that  friend  made 
her  say  to  herself  that  it  must  be  the  very 
last.  This  was  the  last  time  she  could  ever 
sit  by  Mr.  Ransom  and  hear  him  express 
himself  in  a  manner  that  interfered  so  with 
her  life ;  the  ordeal  had  been  so  familiar  and 
so  complete  that  she  forgot,  for  the  moment, 
that  it  was  also  the  first  time  it  had  occurred. 
It  might  have  been  going  on  for  months.  She 
was  perfectly  aware  that  it  could  bring  them 
to  nothing,  for  one  must  lead  one's  own  life ; 
it  was  impossible  to  lead  the  life  of  another, 
especially  when  the  person  was  so  different, 
so  arbitrary,  so  inconsiderate. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  CANADA  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


WHAT  tempted  the  people  of  Canada  to 
undertake  so  gigantic  a  work  as  the 
Canada  Pacific  Railway  ?  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  were  great,  unprecedented,  unknown. 
Had  they  been  known  beforehand,  the  task 
would  not  have  been  attempted.  We  were 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  national  idea,  and 
went  forward.  We  were  determined  to  be 
something  more  than  a  fortuitous  collocation 
of  provinces.  That  the  difficulties  were  faced 
and  overcome  as  they  emerged,  great  temp- 
tations to  halt  or  retreat  being  quietly  set 
aside,  proves  that  we,  like  our  neighbors  and 
progenitors,  are  not  easily  discouraged.  Our 
ultimate  destiny  will  be  none  the  worse  be- 
cause we  have  —  not  unwillingly  — made  sac- 
rifices in  order  to  make  ourselves  a  nation. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  new  country  through 
which  the  great  railway  runs  consists  of  three 
sections,— about  a  thousand  miles  of  forest 
from  the  upper  Ottawa  to  the  Red  River  of 
the  North ;  then  a  thousand  miles  of  alluvial ; 
and  then  five  or  six  hundred  miles  of  moun- 
tains, from  the  first  chain  of  the  Rockies  to 
where  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  are  sheltered 
by  the  breakwater  of  Vancouver  Island.  The 
total  length  of  the  line  from  Montreal  to  the 
Pacific  terminus  is  2895  miles.  The  first  sec- 
tion was  long  considered  impracticable  for  a 
railway,  and  the  expense  of  construction  has 
been  enormous.  The  rocks  at  the  back  of 
Lake  Superior  are  the  oldest  known  to  men 
of  science  and  the  toughest  known  to  engi- 
neers. But  dynamite,  if  there  be  enough  of  it, 
can  do  anything.  This  part  of  the  line  was 
opened  last  spring  most  dramatically,  it  being 
used  before  actual  completion  to  transport 
our  militia  to  put  down  the  half-breed  and 
Indian  rising  in  the  North-west.  No  amount 
of  champagne-drinking  and  of  driving  last 
spikes  of  gold  could  have  called  the  attention 
of  the  country  so  emphatically  to  its  impor- 
tance. The  second  section  runs  through  what 
promises  to  be  the  great  granary  of  the  world. 
The  third  is  being  pushed  across  a  sea  of 
mountains.  Thousands  of  navvies  of  all  na- 
tionalities are  swarming  in  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia,  and  thousands  of  Chinese  are 
working  on  the  grade  easterly.  When  this  sec- 
tion is  completed,  and  the  shortest  of  all 
transcontinental  railways  opened  for  traffic 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  Canada  will  have  attained 
to  unification,  so  far  as  links  of  steel  can  unify. 

The  work  is  so  completely  a  political  neces- 
sity that  —  along  with  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way, which  binds  the  Atlantic  provinces  to 


old  Canada  —  it  may  be  called  the  symbol  of 
our  national  existence.  Whether  it  will  pay 
the  company  financially  or  not  is  a  question 
on  which  experts  differ.  That  it  will  develop 
the  country,  and  thus  at  any  rate  pay  indirectly, 
seems  to  me  unquestionable.  The  Intercolo- 
nial was  run  for  a  time  at  a  cost  to  the  Domin- 
ion of  over  half  a  million  dollars  annually.  It 
now  pays  its  way ;  and  though  shorter  through 
lines  are  to  be  built,  the  increasing  local  traffic, 
the  best  indication  of  the  real  value  of  the 
road  to  the  country,  will  keep  it  running.  So, 
too,  the  first  section  of  the  Canada  Pacific 
pierces  a  wilderness  that  wise  men  said  would 
not  furnish  business  to  pay  for  greasing  the 
wheels ;  but  it  gets  freight  enough  in  the  shape 
of  lumber  alone  to  pay  for  the  wheels  as  well 
as  the  grease.  It  is  revolutionizing  the  mode 
of  lumber  transportation  on  the  upper  Ottawa 
and  to  the  West.  The  lumber  kings  find  that 
time  is  money.  It  is  more  profitable  to  send 
on  logs  to  market  by  rail  than  to  continue  the 
tedious  plan  of  floating  them,  from  the  banks 
of  far-away  lakes  and  nameless  streams  in  the 
interior,  down  countless  rapids  and  slides  to 
unbroken  waterways.  The  danger  now  is  that 
our  timber  limits,  which  constitute  an  essential 
part  of  the  national  capital,  may  be  exhausted 
within  a  measurable  time.  With  regard  to  the 
rugged  Laurentian  regions  to  the  north  of 
Lake  Superior,  unexplored  as  yet  by  men  of 
science,  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that 
they  will  turn  out  to  be  as  rich  in  mineral 
wealth  as  the  southern  shores  of  the  lake ; 
and  no  business  pays  a  railway  so  well  as  that 
which  a  mining  community  supplies.  Then, 
the  fertile  plains  of  the  North-west  are  certain 
to  yield  harvests  that  will  tax  to  the  utmost 
the  carrying  capacity  of  branch  as  well  as 
trunk  lines. 

These  plains  extend  for  eight  hundred  miles 
west  of  Winnipeg.  Originally  a  north-western 
instead  of  a  western  route  from  Winnipeg  had 
been  chosen  for  the  railway,  because  every  one 
said  that  the  only  "  fertile  belt "  was  in  that 
direction.  This  "  belt,"  or  rainbow,  of  fertile 
land  swept  semicircularly  round  a  supposed 
great  wedge  of  the  American  desert.  But  the 
company  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
plains  west  of  Winnipeg  had  been  belied,  and 
that  the  rainfall  was  sufficient  for  the  growth 
of  cereals  or  root  crops.  Singularly  enough, 
their  faith  has  been  vindicated;  it  turns  out 
that  we  have  no  desert.  This  fact  is  a  physical 
reality  of  the  greatest  importance  with  regard 
to  the  area  in  the  North-west  available  for 
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settlement.  That  area  is  now  known  to  be 
practically  illimitable.  The  waves  of  a  great 
human  sea  will  in  a  short  time  roll  steadily  on, 
without  break,  from  the  boundary  line  to  the 
prairies  of  the  mighty  Peace  River.  That  new 
North-west  of  ours  will  a  century  hence  have 
fifty  millions  of  people,  and  they  will  raise 
enough  to  feed  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  if  need  be. 

Manitobans,  it  may  be  said  here,  have  also 
great  expectations  of  being  able  to  export 
directly  to  Liverpool  by  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
of  being  thus  independent  of  Chicago  and 
Montreal  alike.  Should  such  an  alternative 
route  prove  a  reality,  it  would  serve  the  whole 
Red  River  valley,  as  well  as  the  Saskatchewan. 
Last  year  the  Dominion  Government  sent  out 
a  well-equipped  vessel  to  ascertain  definitely 
for  how  many  months  in  the  year  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Straits  are  navigable,  and  other  facts 
bearing  on  the  question  at  issue.  Parties  were 
left  at  different  points  along  the  coast  to 
winter,  and  make  all  needed  observations. 
We  shall  soon  know  whether  it  is  worth  while 
constructing  a  railway  to  Fort  Churchill. 
Dr.  Robert  Bell,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Dominion  Geological  Survey,  is  sanguine  that 
the  produce  of  the  North-west  will  have  a  new 
outlet  in  this  direction.  If  so,  it  will  be  a  potent 
factor  in  the  development  of  those  far  inland 
fertile  wildernesses.  But  this  line  to  Hudson's 
Bay  is  as  yet  in  the  air.  For  years  to  come  the 
North-west  must  be  served  by  the  Canada 
Pacific  Railway.  But  how  came  it  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  directly  west  from 
Winnipeg  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  once 
supposed  to  be  semirdesert?  Captain  PaUiser, 
who  was  sent  with  a  well-organized  expedition 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  1857,  to 
explore  the  country  between  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  found  it  rainless 
and  condemned  it.  Superficial  observers  who 
visited  it  subsequently,  and  looked  only  at 
the  short  russet-colored  grass  that  covered  its 
illimitable,  treeless,  terribly  lonely  plains,  had 
no  hesitation  in  confirming  his  opinion.  But 
five  or  six  years  ago  Mr.  John  Maccoun,  an  ac- 
complished practical  botanist,  after  exploring 
it  lengthways  and  crossways  and  thoroughly 
examining  soil,  flora,  and  fauna,  gave  testimony 
of  an  entirely  opposite  character.  He  was  de- 
rided as  an  enthusiast  or  worse,  but  his  opinions 
had  probably  something  to  do  with  determin- 
ing the  new  route  taken  by  the  Canada  Pacific 
Railway;  and  in  1881  and  1882  settlers,  ignor- 
ing the  proved  fertility  of  the  "  fertile  belt," 
or  postponing  its  claims  to  a  more  convenient 
season,  took  up  land  along  the  railway  almost  as 
fast  as  it  was  constructed.  They  found  that  the 
soil  was  actually  better  for  their  purposes  than 
the  heavy  tenacious  loam  of  the  Red  River 


valley,  just  because  it  was  lighter.  Population 
flowed  for  some  four  hundred  miles  west  of 
Winnipeg  to  the  little  towns  of  Regina  and 
Moosegaw.  There  the  masses  of  drift  that 
constitute  the  Coteau  "  of  the  Missouri  show 
themselves,  and  there  it  was  then  said  the 
good  land  ceased.  The  railway  was  built  in 
the  early  part  of  1883  four  hundred  miles 
farther  west,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Sandford 
Fleming  and  myself  had  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Far  from  being  barren,  "it  resembles,"  says 
Mr.  Fleming,  "  in  color  and  character  that  of 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie  in  Perthshire,"  notoriously 
the  most  productive  district  in  Scotland. 

But  why,  then,  had  those  vast  plains  been 
condemned  ?  Because  there  is  very  little  rain 
in  the  summer  months ;  and  because  observers 
could  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  grass  was 
light,  short,  dry,  and  apparently  withered. 
To  their  eyes  it  contrasted  most  unfavorably 
with  the  luxuriant  green  herbage  of  the  well- 
watered  belt  along  the  North  Saskatchewan. 
It  did  not  occur  to  them  that  the  grass  of  the 
plains  might  be  the  product  of  peculiar  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  and  that  what  had  been 
food  in  former  days  for  countless  millions  of 
buffaloes,  whose  favorite  resorts  these  plains 
had  been,  would  in  all  probability  be  good  food 
for  domestic  cattle.  The  facts  are  that  spring 
comes  early  in  these  far  western  districts,  and 
that  the  grass  matures  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  turns  into  nutritious  hay.  If  burned, 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  to  pro- 
duce a  second  growth.  We  saw  at  different 
points,  towards  the  end  of  August,  green 
patches  where  little  prairie  fires  had  run  some 
weeks  previously.  If  there  is  enough  moisture 
for  such  a  second  crop,  it  seemed  clear  to  us 
that  there  must  be  enough  for  cereals.  The 
fact  is  that  the  roots  of  wheat  penetrate  to  a 
great  depth  in  search  of  moisture  or  nutriment. 
The  intense  cold  of  winter,  instead  of  being  a 
drawback,  acts  in  the  farmer's  interest.  The 
deeper  the  frost  goes,  the  better.  As  it  thaws 
out  gradually  in  the  summer  it  loosens  the 
sub-soil,  and  sends  up  the  needed  moisture  to 
the  roots  of  the  grain.  Coal,  too,  of  cretaceous 
age,  being  abundant,  no  one  who  is  at  all 
robust  objects  to  the  intense  dry  cold.  Suf- 
ficient moisture  being  all  but  certain,  the 
lack  of  rain  makes  harvesting  sure,  while 
the  purity  and  dryness  of  the  air  and  the  con- 
tinual breeziness  render  the  climate  most 
healthful  and  pleasant.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  facts,  the  impression  was  general  that, 
at  any  rate  from  le  grmid  Coteau  du  Missouri 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  country  was 
worthless.  The  company,  therefore,determined 
to  try  experiments  that  would  be  conclusive. 
Late  in  the  autumn  of  1883  men  were  sent 
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out  with  instructions  to  plow  up  a  few  acres 
at  intervals  of  about  twenty  miles  along  the 
line.  This  work  was  done,  necessarily,  in 
rough-and-ready  fashion.  The  sod  was  turned 
up,  and  then  the  teams,  put  on  board  the  next 
train,  were  moved  on  to  another  point.  The 
following  March  seeds  of  various  kinds  were 
sown  on  the  plowed  sections-  and  roots 
planted.  No  attempt  at  cultivating,  cleaning, 
or  protecting  could  be  made,  and  yet  the 
result  was  a  magnificent  crop  on  the  experi- 
mental farms."  Every  one  who  knows  any- 
thing of  prairie  farming  will  acknowledge  that 
a  more  rigorous  test  could  not  have  been  tried. 
The  south  of  the  beautiful  Bow  River  is  the 
chosen  country  of  our  cow-boys,  a  race — from 
Texas  to  the  North  —  free,  fearless,  and  pe- 
culiar, to  whom  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
"  tenderfeet,"  and  in  whose  eyes  horse-stealing 
is  the  unpardonable  sin.  The  transport  to 
England  of  cattle  from  this  district,  and  ul- 
timately from  the  adjoining  territories  of 
Montana  and  Idaho,  is  certain  to  supply  steady 
business  to  the  railway ;  and  the  transport  of 
coal  on  a  large  scale  to  Manitoba  from  the 
vast  deposits  which  are  being  opened  up  near 
Medicine  Hat  and  the  head-waters  of  the 
Saskatchewan  is  still  more  certain.  The  Bow 
River,  which  takes  its  name  from  its  repeated 
windings  and  doublings  like  an  ox-bow, 
guides  the  railway  into  the  mountains.  The 
wide  valley,  inclosed  by  foot-hills,  not  very 
long  ago  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  buffalo,  is 
divided  into  ranches.  These  and  all  other 
industries  in  southern  Alberta  converge  at 
Calgarry,  an  enterprising  little  town,  once  a 
Hudson's  Bay  fort,  on  a  site  of  ideal  beauty. 
It  fronts  the  illimitable  plains;  snow-peaked 
mountains,  Devil's  Head  preeminent,  tower 
up  behind;  and  two  impetuous  glacier-fed 
streams  meet  in  the  natural  amphitheater 
that  has  been  scooped  out  of  the  surrounding 
hills  to  give  it  ample  room  to  spread  itself. 
Forty  miles  farther  up  the  river,  and  so  much 
nearer  the  best  hunting-grounds  in  the  moun- 
tains, two  villages  of  Stonies  have  gathered 
round  the  Methodist  Mission  of  Morley, —  a 
brave  and  hardy  tribe  of  mountaineers  who, 
like  their  white  neighbors,  are  taking  to  stock- 
raising,  as  they  can  no  longer  live  by  hunting. 
The  railway  climbs  the  valley  of  the  Bow, 
crossing  and  recrossing,  past  Morley,  past  the 
mass  of  rock  five  thousand  feet  high  called 
Cascade  Mountain,  where  anthracite  coal  has 
been  discovered,  past  the  chiseled  turrets  of 
Castle  Mountain,  and  into  the  core  of  the 
range,  till  within  six  miles  of  the  summit,  where 
it  abandons  the  river  and  strikes  ujd  the  bed 
of  one  of  its  tributaries. 

The  railway  terminus  in  September,  1883, 
being  Calgarry,  tourists  generally  stopped 


there;  but  our  party  determined  to  push  on 
to  the  Pacific.  Four  ranges  of  mountains  in- 
tervened—  the  Rockies,  the  Selkirks,the  Gold, 
and  the  Cascades.  One  engineer  told  us  that 
it  was  problematical  whether  we  should  get 
through.  Another  said  that  we  should  not. 
We  determined  to  try,  and  we  now  congratulate 
ourselves  that  we  were  the  first  to  cross  from 
one  side  of  the  four  ranges  to  the  other  side,  on 
the  line  on  which  the  railway  is  constructed. 

It  was  a  journey  to  be  remembered.  I  have 
seen  many  countries,  but  I  know  none  where 
there  are  such  magnificent  rock-exposures 
for  a  hundred  miles  continuously  as  up  the 
valley  of  the  Bow,  from  Calgarry  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Rockies.  The  general  elevation  of 
the  valley  is  between  four  and  five  thousand 
feet,  and  the  mountains  on  each  side  are 
only  from  one  to  six  thousand  feet  higher; 
consequently,  the  beauty  does  not  consist  in 
the  altitude  of  the  mountains.  Beside  the 
Andes  or  even  the  Alps  they  are  hardly  worth 
speaking  about ;  but  nothing  can  be  finer  than 
the  distinct  stratification,  the  variety  of  form 
and  clearness  of  outline,  the  great  masses  of 
bare  rock  standing  out  as  if  piled  by  masons 
and  carved  and  chiseled  by  sculptors.  Pho- 
tography alone  could  bring  out  their  amazing 
richness  in  detail.  Scenes  of  gloomy  grandeur 
present  themselves  at  every  point  for  several 
miles  along  the  summit ;  and  down  the  west- 
ern slope  the  views  at  times  are  even  more 
striking.  But  our  journey  down  the  Kicking 
Horse  should  be  read  in  the  "  England  and 
Canada  "  of  the  distinguished  engineer  with 
whom  I  traveled,  by  those  w^ho  wish  to  know 
more  of  our  experiences. 

When  we  crossed  the  Rockies  the  hitherto 
unconquered  Selkirks  rose  before  us.  To  un- 
derstand the  position  of  this  range,  take  a 
map  and  look  for  the  springs  of  the  Columbia. 
This  greatest  of  salmon  rivers  rises  in  Canada, 
and  runs  north-west  so  persistently  that  it 
appears  doomed  to  fall  into  the  Eraser.  But, 
reaching  the  neighborhood  of  Mounts  Brown 
and  Hooker,  it  seems  to  have  had  enough  of  us, 
and  accordingly,  sweeping  right  round  in  a 
"  Big  Bend,"  it  makes  straight  for  Washington 
Territory,  cutting  through  all  obstacles,  the 
Dalles  with  the  significant  Dalle  de  Mart,  and 
then  s,preads  out  into  long,  broad,  calm  expanses 
known  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Arrow  Lakes. 
Within  that  great  loop  which  it  makes  on  our 
soil  are  inclosed  the  Selkirks.  As  they  extend 
only  to  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Columbia,  our  engi- 
neers had  no  concern  with  them  when  it  w^as 
supposed  that  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway 
was  to  run  farther  north ;  but  when  the  com- 
pany decided  that  they  must  have  as  nearly 
as  possible  an  air-line  from  Winnipeg  west 
to  the  ocean,  the  question  of  whether  a  pass 
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could  be  found  across  the  Selkirks  became 
important.  If  no  pass  could  be  found,  a  de- 
tour must  be  made  away  to  the  North  by  the 
Big  Bend.  Passes  were  known  to  exist  through 
the  other  three  ranges  that  rise  between  the 
plains  and  the  Pacific.  The  Rockies  proper,  the 
backbone  of  this  continent,  are  cloven  north 
of  the  boundary  line  by  half  a  dozen  rivers, 
along  the  valley  of  any  one  of  which  a  railway 
could  be  carried  with  ease  to  a  summit  where 
another  stream  is  generally  found  beginning 
its  course  down  the  western  slope.  Then,  the 
two  ranges  nearest  the  Pacific  have  also  open 
gates  wide  enough  for  a  railway.  But  between 
the  Gold  Mountains  and  the  Rockies  rose  the 
Selkirks,  apparently  without  a  break.  When 
asked  about  a  pass  here,  the  Indians  shook 
their  heads  ;  so  did  the  engineers,  Mr.  Walter 
Moberly  excepted.  He  knew  something  about 
the  Selkirks ;  but  though  he  pointed  out  the  way, 
to  another  fell  the  honor  of  solving  the  problem. 

Moberly  had  discovered  a  first-rate  pass  in 
1865  through  the  Gold  Mountains,  greatly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  himself  and  all  British 
Columbia.  Gold  had  been  found  by  enterpris- 
ing prospectors  at  the  Big  Bend,  and  the  pro- 
vincial government,  anxious  to  have  a  trail  cut 
from  the  navigable  waters  in  the  heart  of  the 
colony  to  the  new  Eldorado,  sent  Moberly, 
then  assistant  surveyor-general,  to  explore. 
One  day,  not  far  from  Shuswap  Lake,  among 
tangled  mountains  choked  with  dense  under- 
brush and  fallen  timber,  valleys  radiating  to 
every  point  of  the  compass,  but  leading  no- 
where, he  saw  an  eagle  flying  to  the  east  up 
one  of  the  valleys.  Accepting  the  omen,  he 
followed  and  discovered  the  pass  which  he 
called  after  the  eagle,  though  it  might  more  fitly 
be  called  by  his  own  name.  Previous  to  this  the 
Gold  range  had  been  supposed  to  be  "an  un- 
broken and  impassable  wall  of  mountains,"  but, 
thanks  to  Moberly,  a  wagon-road  could  now 
be  made  from  the  settled  part  of  the  province 
to  the  Columbia,  to  be  followed — he  v/as  con- 
vinced— by  a  railway  that  would  in  due  time 
extend  to  the  fertile  plains  of  the  North-west. 
If  a  pass  could  only  be  found  across  the  Sel- 
kirks, he  felt  that  his  work  would  be  completed. 
He  sent  one  and  then  another  of  his  staff  to  ex- 
plore, but  their  reports  were  discouraging. 
His  Indians  knew  nothing,  except  that  they 
could  not  take  their  canoes  that  way.  When 
they  wished  to  get  to  the  other  side  of  the 
range,  they  descended  the  Columbia,  and 
then  crossed  over  to  its  head-waters  by  the 
Kootenay  River.  To  them  time  was  no  object. 
Indians  will  go  a  hundred  miles  in  a  canoe, 
or  ride  across  a  prairie  for  the  same  distance, 
rather  than  cut  through  a  mile  of  brush.  In  a 
forest  they  will  walk  for  a  hundred  yards 
round  a  fallen  tree,  and  others  will  continue 


for  years  to  follow  the  trail,  rather  than  be  at 
the  trouble  of  cutting  through  the  obstruction. 
Moberly  did  not  despair.  He  saw  a  fracture 
in  the  range,  almost  corresponding  to  the 
fracture  of  the  Eagle  Pass  in  the  Gold  range. 
Crossing  the  Columbia,  though  it  was  late  in 
the  season,  and  entering  the  mouth  of  this 
fracture,  he  forced  his  way  up  the  banks  of  a 
stream  called  the  lUe-Cille-Waet,  chocolate- 
colored  from  the  grains  of  slate  it  holds  in 
solution.  Twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  its 
mouth  the  Ille-Cille-Waet  forked.  Trying 
the  north  fork,  it  led  him  into  the  slate  range, 
intersected  by  innumerable  veins  of  promising- 
looking  quartz  that  prospectors  have  yet  to 
test,  but  to  nothing  like  a  pass.  His  Indians 
then  struck.  He  used  every  means  to  induce 
them  to  go  with  him  up  the  east  fork,  but 
in  vain.  The  snow  had  begun  to  fall  on  the 
mountains,  and  they  said  that  they  would  be 
caught  and  would  never  get  out  again.  Re- 
luctantly Moberly  turned  back,  and  as  the 
colony  could  aftbrd  no  more  explorations, 
the  Big  Bend  diggings  not  turning  out  as  had 
been  anticipated,  he  had  to  content  himself 
with  putting  on  record  that  the  easterly  fork 
of  the  Ille-Cille-Waet  should  be  examined 
before  a  route  for  a  transcontinental  railway 
was  finally  determined  on. 

Thus  it  happened  that  up  to  1881  no  man 
had  crossed  the  virgin  range.  It  was  covered 
with  heavy  timber  almost  up  to  the  snow-line. 
Without  let  or  hindrance  herds  of  noble  car- 
ibou trotted  along  ancestral  trails  to  their 
feeding-grounds  or  to  water.  Bears  —  black, 
brown,  cinnamon,  and  grizzly — foundin  shel- 
tered valleys  exhaustless  supplies  of  the 
berries  on  which  they  grow  fat.  From  the 
opposite  flanks  of  the  range,  east  and  west, 
short  swollen  streams  rush  down  to  join  the 
Columbia,  their  sands  often  indicating  gold ; 
while  on  the  south,  where  the  drainage  flows 
into  the  Kootenay  Lake  and  River,  which  also 
feed  the  Columbia,  rich  mines  of  argentiferous 
galena  are  now  being  worked.  But  no  one 
knew  of  a  pass. 

In  February,  1 881,  the  Syndicate  appointed 
Major  A.  B.  Rogers,  C.  E.,  engineer  of  the 
Mountain  Division  of  the  Canada  Pacific  Rail- 
way. He  seemed  about  as  unlikely  a  man  for 
the  work  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Selkirks 
problem  was  soluble  as  could  have  been 
chosen.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  of  moun- 
tains; his  previous  experiences  had  been  in 
States  where  there  is  no  counterpart  to  the 
characteristic  scenery  and  difficulties  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  But  Major  Rogers,  like  a  true 
descendant  of  the  Pilgrim  or  Puritan  fathers, 
is  a  man  who  goes  to  the  particular  wilder- 
ness to  which  he  may  be  appointed,  asking 
no  questions.   Naturally  intense,  self-reliant, 
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and  scornful  of  appearances,  the  opposite 
schooling  of  an  old-fashioned  Down-East 
training,  the  rough  experiences  of  engineer 
and  frontier  life  have  made  him  so  downright 
that  he  is  apt  to  be  appalling  to  ordinary 
mortals.  Though  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  hair  and  beard  now  white,  no 
youngster  in  his  party  will  plunge  into  the 
grimmest  mountain  ranges  with  as  little  thought 
of  commissariat  or  as  complete  a  contempt 
of  danger,  and  no  Indian  will  encounter  fa- 
tigue or  famine  as  stoically.  Hard  as  nails 
himself,  he  expects  others  who  take  service 
with  him  to  endure  hardness;  and  should  there 
be  shirking,  he  is  apt  to  show  his  worst  side 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  what  he  has  scorned 
as  hypocrisy  in  others.  He  fitted  out  at  Kam- 
loops  for  his  first  attempt  on  the  Selkirks. 
The  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  start  with  rifle 
on  shoulder  and  a  piece  of  pork  in  his  pocket, 
two  or  three  Indians  perhaps  carrying  blank- 
ets and  a  few  fixings;  for  at  that  time  he 
thought  that  a  gun  ought  to  feed  a  party. 
He  does  not  think  so  now.  Man  can  have 
but  one  paradise  at  a  time.  If  he  goes  into 
the  mountains  to  hunt,  he  can  do  that ;  if  to 
prospect,  he  can  do  that,  with  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent outfit;  if  to  discover  a  pass  or  to  get 
through  to  a  given  point  by  a  given  date,  he 
may  or  may  not  succeed, — but  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  cannot  combine  the  three  char- 
acters, or  even  two,  on  the  one  expedition. 
A  bear  or  caribou  may  lead  you  miles  from 
your  course ;  and  if  you  shoot  him,  your  In- 
dians have  a  capital  excuse  for  delay,  while  they 
regard  the  meat  as  simply  so  much  "kitchin" 
to  their  stock  of  pork  and  bacon. 

The  Major  and  his  nephew,  Mr.  Albert 
Rogers,  hiring  at  Kamloops  ten  Shuswap  In- 
dians from  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  to 
carry  their  packs,  started  in  April  to  force  their 
way  to  the  east.  They  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  core  of  the  Selkirk  range,  by  following  the 
east  fork  of  the  Ille-Cille-Waet ;  but,  like 
Moberly  on  the  north  fork,  they  got  only  to  a 
ciU  de  saCy  and  their  packs  having  become 
ominously  light,  they — heavy  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  failure  —  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  retreat  was  inevitable.  Before 
retracing  their  steps,  however,  they  climbed 
the  divide  to  see  if  any  break  could  be  detected 
in  the  range.  Yes ;  a  valley  appeared  in  the 
direction  of  an  ufiexplored  little  afl^luent  of 
the  Ille-Cille-Waet,  and,  apparently  connected 
with  it,  a  depression  extending  to  the  east. 
Everywhere  else,  all  around  to  the  horizon, 
nothing  but  "snow-clad  desolation."  The 
result  of  five  or  six  weeks'  endurance  of  almost 
intolerable  misery  was  this  gleam  of  hope. 

Our  journey  enabled  us  to  understand  what 
they  must  have  suffered.  The  underbrush  is 


of  the  densest,  owing  to  the  ceaseless  rain. 
Black  flies  or  mosquitoes  do  their  part  un- 
weariedly.  What  with  fallen  timber  of  enor- 
mous size,  precipices,  prickly  thorns,  beaver 
dams,  marshes  full  of  fetid  water  to  be  waded 
through,  alder  swamps,  lakelets  surrounded 
by  bluffs  so  steep  that  it  would  almost  puzzle 
a  chamois  to  get  over  or  around  them,  we  had 
all  we  wanted  of  the  Ille-Cille-Waet  and  the 
Eagle  Pass.  But  they  had  started  too  early 
in  the  season.  The  snow  was  not  only  deep, 
but  it  was  melting  and  rotting  under  spring 
suns  and  rains,  and  therefore  would  not  bear 
their  weight.  Down  they  sank  at  every  step, 
and  often  into  the  worst  kind  of  pitfalls.  At 
first  their  loads  were  so  heavy  that  they  had 
to  leave  part  behind,  and  then,  after  camping 
early,  return  wearily  on  their  tracks  for  the 
second  load.  The  Indians  would  have  de- 
serted them  a  dozen  times  over,  but  the  Major 
had  arranged  with  the  Mission  that  if  they 
returned  without  a  certificate  they  were  to  get 
a  whipping  instead  of  good  pay.  Nothing  but 
pluck  kept  them  pegging  away ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  they  failed  that  year.  The  following  May 
the  Major  made  his  attack  from  the  other  side 
of  the  range,  and  again  he  was  unsuccessful. 
Swollen  torrents  and  scarcity  of  supplies 
forced  him  back  to  his  base,  at  the  point 
where  the  Kicking  Horse  River  joins  the 
Columbia-.  On  this  occasion,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  discovery  of  a  canoe,  he  and  his  party 
would  have  starved.  Sorely  against  their  will 
he  had  put  them  on  half  rations,  but  he  glad- 
dened their  hearts  one  morning  by  announcing 
that  it  was  his  birthday,  and  producing  a  little 
sugar  to  sweeten  their  tea. 

Nothing  daunted,  he  started  again  the 
same  summer,  in  the  month  of  July,  from  the 
same  base,  and  succeeded.  Proceeding  up 
the  valley  of  the  Beaver,  a  large  stream  that 
enters  the  Columbia  through  an  open  canon, 
and  then  following  the  course  of  one  of  its 
tributaries  appropriately  called  Bear  Creek, 
he  at  length  found  the  long-sought-for  pass. 
He  saw  the  mountain  from  the  summit  of 
which  the  year  before  he  and  his  nephew  had 
noticed  the  depression  extending  to  the  east. 
Not  content  while  anything  remained  undone, 
he  made  for  the  Ille-Cille-Waet,  and  following 
it  down  to  the  north  fork,  ascended  it  too, 
to  ascertain  if  its  head-waters  would  connect 
with  a  tributary  of  the  Beaver,  and  so  perhaps 
afford  something  better ;  but  nothing  better, 
or  rather  nothing  at  all,  was  found.  The  Sel- 
kirks have  only  one  pass,  but  it  is  better  than 
the  western  slope  of  the  main  chain  by  the 
Kicking  Horse.  And  an  American  has  had 
the  honor  of  finding  that  one  on  behalf  of 
Canada  !  All  honor  to  him  ! 

Compared  with  our  experiences  down  the 
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Kicking  Horse,  the  ascent  of  the  eastern  slope 
i  of  the  Selkirks  was  remarkably  easy.  The 
!  valley  of  the  Beaver  contracts  near  its  mouth, 
j  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  observers  from  the 
I  outside  formed  an  incorrect  idea  of  its  impor- 
tance. The  llle-Cille-Waet  on  the  other  side 
of  the  range  ends  its  course  in  the  same  way. 
The  two  streams  by  which  the  Selkirks  are 
overcome  are  thus  something  like  two  long 
bottles  with  their  narrow  necks  facing  and 
ending  in  the  Columbia.  The  trail  up  the 
Beaver  led  through  forests  of  great  cedars,  and 
then  of  noble  spruce,  hemlock,  and  pine,  so 
dense  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  views 
of  the  range  before  reaching  the  Rogers  Pass. 
Our  first  evening  was  spent  with  a  pleasant, 
fit-looking  lot  of  fellows,  who  were  working 
down  from  the  summit  under  the  leadership  of 
Major  Critchelow,  a  West  Point  graduate. 
They  did  all  they  could  for  us,  sharing  tents 
and  blankets,  as  well  as  porridge,  as  if  we  had 
been  life-long  comrades.  Major  Critchelow's 
party  had  been  at  work  for  three  months,  and, 
besides  caribou  and  other  large  game,  had 
seen  about  fifty  bears,  chiefly  black  and  griz- 
zly. I  can,  with  a  reasonable  measure  of 
confidence,  assure  sportsmen  that  the  bears 
are  still  there,  for  the  engineers  were  too  busy 
to  do  much  hunting.  We  saw  on  our  ride  to 
the  summit  next  morning  why  the  place  was 
such  a  favorite  bear  center.  On  both  sides  of 
the  trail  grew  an  extraordinary  profusion  of 
high  bushes  laden  with  delicious  wild  fruits, 
blackberries  and  gooseberries  as  large  as  small 
grapes,  and  half  a  dozen  other  varieties,  that 
we  could  pick  by  handfuls  without  dismount- 
ing. The  rowan-tree  drooped  its  rich  red 
clusters  over  the  bushes,  and  high  above  tow- 
ered the  magnificent  forest  primeval,  one  ce- 
dar that  we  passed  having  a  diameter  of  nine 
feet.  It  was  like  riding  through  a  deserted 
garden.  Emerging  from  the  forest,  after  a  lei- 
surely three  hours'  ride,  into  a  saucer-shaped 
open  meadow  covered  with  tall  thick  grass, 
,  Major  Rogers,  who  had  kindly  joined  our 
party  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kicking  Horse, 
pointed  to  a  little  stream,  saying,  "  That  is 
I  Summit  Creek,  and  there,"  pointing  to  the  op- 
I  posite  end  of  the  meadow,"  is  the  summit  where 
'  our  yew  stake  is  planted."  We  gave  a  hearty 
cheer  in  his  honor,  and  taking  our  seats  on  a 
moss-grown  natural  rockery,  heard  him  recount 
the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  pass.  A  scene 
of  more  mingled  grandeur  and  beauty  could 
not  be  desired.  "  Such  a  spot  for  a  summer 
hotel !  "  would,  I  think,  be  the  first  cry  of  an 
I  American  tourist.  Snow-covered  mountains, 
I  glaciers  accumulating  in  lofty  comb,  and  high 
above  the  snow,  the  looser  shales  of  the  peaks 
having  weathered  off,  fantastic  columns  of  rock 
giving  to  each  mountain  form  an  individual- 


ity that  stamps  it  permanently  on  the  memory; 
while  we  in  the  sunny  valley  at  their  feet  dined 
on  wild  fruit,  and  our  horses  rolled  contentedly 
among  the  deep  succulent  grasses  !  Syndicate, 
the  distinctive  peak  among  the  mountains  at  the 
summit,  is  a  veritable  Canadian  Matterhorn,but 
it  is  not  seen  till  you  begin  the  western  descent. 

The  Selkirks  did  not  let  us  off  so  easily  as 
we  had  hoped  from  our  experience  of  the  as- 
cent. Where  the  trail  ended  the  Major  gave 
us  his  nephew  as  a  guide  and  half  a  dozen  ath- 
letic, obliging  young  men  to  carry  our  packs 
to  the  second  crossing  of  the  Columbia.  I 
shall  never  attempt  to  pioneer  through  a  wil- 
derness again,  much  less  to  carry  a  pack ;  and 
of  all  wildernesses,  commend  me  to  those  of 
British  Columbia  as  the  best  possible  samples 
to  test  wind  and  limb.  It  would  simply  weary 
readers  to  go  into  details  of  struggling  through 
acres  of  densest  underbrush  where  you  cannot 
see  a  yard  ahead,  wading  through  swamps  and 
beaver  dams,  getting  scratched  from  eyes  to 
ankles  with  prickly  thorns,  scaling  precipices, 
falling  over  moss-covered  rocks  into  pitfalls, 
your  packs  almost  strangling  you,  losing  the 
rest  of  the  party  while  you  halt  to  feel  all  over 
whether  any  bones  are  broken,  and  then  ex- 
periencing in  your  inmost  soul  the  unutterable 
loneliness  of  savage  mountains.  Those  who 
have  not  tried  would  not  understand.  It  took 
us  five  days  to  make  seventeen  miles,  and  we 
did  our  best.  Right  glad  were  we  to  see  the 
Columbia  again,  a  river  now  twelve  hundred 
feet  wide,  full  from  bank  to  bank,  sweeping 
past  this  time  to  the  south  with  a  current  of 
six  or  seven  miles  an  hour.  We  struck  it  nearly 
opposite  the  Big  Eddy,  and  one  or  two  tents 
and  a  group  of  Indians  among  the  aspens  on 
the  bank  a  little  farther  down  comforted  us 
with  the  thought  that  we  could  at  any  rate 
get  what  man  considers  the  one  thing  need- 
ful in  the  wilderness  —  a  supply  of  food.  It 
might  have  an  evil  smell,  but  it  would  be  food ; 
and  starvation,  at  any  rate,  was  now  out  of  the 
question.  Back  a  little  from  the  noble  river 
rose  the  Gold  Mountains,  cloven  almost  to  the 
feet  by  the  Eagle  Pass. 

The  Indians  came  across  in  their  canoes 
and  ferried  us  over ;  and  we  spent  the  night 
on  the  river  bank,  well  to  windward  of  Camp 
Siwash.  Under  a  half-moon  shining  in  a  blue, 
cloudless  sky,  a  great  glacier  on  our  right  re- 
flected a  ghostly  light,  and  every  peak  came 
out  clearly  defined  in  the  pure  atmosphere. 
The  rush  of  the  great  river  and  the  muffled 
roar  of  the  distant  falls  of  the  llle-Cille-Waet 
alone  broke  the  perfect  stillness.  Four  or  five 
camp-fires  seen  through  the  trees,  with  dusky 
figures  silently  flitting  about,  gave  life  to  the 
scene.  Reclining  on  spruce  boughs,  softer  and 
more  fragrant  than  beds  of  down,  we  felt  the 
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charm  of  frontier  or  backwoods  life.  Two  or 
three  hours  after,  awakened  by  rain  first  pat- 
tering on  tent  and  leaves  and  then  pouring 
down  in  earnest,  the  charm  was  forgotten. 
One  had  left  his  boots  outside,  another  had 
hung  his  clothes  near  the  camp-fire,  and  we 
knew  that  the  men  were  lying  on  the  ground, 
rolled  in  their  blankets,  and  that  to-morrow 
every  pack  would  be  fifty  per  cent,  heavier  to 
carry.  We  were  still  in  the  rainy  region.  Every 
night  but  one  since  leaving  the  summit  of  the 
Selkirks  there  had  been  rain  with  thunder  and 
lightning ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  discomfort, 
not  a  man  showed  a  sign  of  discontent.  Syb- 
arites still  growl  over  their  crumpled  rose- 
leaves,  but  the  race  is  not  deteriorating. 

Before  leaving  Winnipeg  Mr.  Fleming  had 
telegraphed  to  Hudson's  Bay  officials  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  to  send  a  party  from  Kamloops 
to  meet  us  with  provisions  at  some  point  on 
the  Columbia  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eagle 
Pass.  When  we  saw  the  Indians  every  one 
was  sure  that  the  Kamloops  party  had  reached 
the  rendezvous  before  us.  Our  disappointment 
was  brief,  for  the  same  evening  half  a  dozen 
men  were  heard  hallooing  and  struggling 
through  the  pass.  This  was  our  eagerly  ex- 
pected party,  and  great  and  natural  was  the 
delight  at  making  such  wonderfully  close  con- 
nections in  a  trackless  wilderness ;  but  our 
countenances  fell  when,  asking  for  the  provi- 
sions, the  leader  simply  handed  us  a  large 
sheet  of  foolscap  on  which  was  inscribed  in 
fine  legible  hand  a  list  of  supplies  cached  at  a 
distance  of  some  days'  journey  !  They  had 
been  able  to  carry  barely  enough  for  them- 
selves, and  had  we  not  wisely  husbanded 
our  pork  and  flour,  they  and  we  might  have 
starved. 

Next  morning  we  started  up  the  Eagle  Pass, 
with  our  sheet  of  foolscap  and  the  Kam- 
loops men.  They  brought  us  good  news  at 
any  rate.  In  three  or  four  days  we  should  get 
to  horses  and  supplies,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
thereafter  to  a  wagon-road  that  had  been 
commenced  from  Lake  Shuswap  by  the  com- 
pany that  is  working  the  silver-bearing  galena 
mines  on  the  Kootenay.  It  turned  out  as 
they  said.  We  found  the  horses,  and  a  wealth 
of  good  things ;  cups  and  saucers  of  crockery 
were  included,  to  our  infinite  amusement. 
The  horses  were  of  little  use  except  to  carry 
the  packs,  for  better  speed  can  be  made  walk- 
ing than  riding,  and  walking  is  safer  and  much 
more  pleasant  —  if  there  can  be  pleasure  on 
a  trail  along  the  Eagle  River.  We  reached 
the  wagon-road^  Mr.  G.  N .  Wright,  in  the 
center  of  a  canvas  town,  superintending  its 
construction,  and  ready  to  do  anything  for  us. 
We  sat  luxuriously  stretching  our  legs  in  the 
spring  wagon  in  which  he  sent  us  on  the 


beautiful  star-shaped  Lake  Shuswap  —  last  of 
a  series  of  lakes  strung  like  beads  on  the  river 
that  drains  the  western  slope  of  the  Eagle 
Pass.  There  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mara,  having 
heard  of  our  approach,  had  kindly  kept  the 
steamer  Peerless  waiting  for  us.  The  dangers 
and  the  toils  of  our  journey  were  over. 

With  regard  to  the  scenery  in  the  Selkirk 
and  Gold  Mountains  little  need  be  said.  Rain 
or  snow  falls  almost  unceasingly.  The  clouds 
from  the  Pacific  shed  some  of  their  contents 
on  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Cascades ; 
then,  rising  high  above  these  coast  mountains, 
they  float  easterly  over  a  wide  intervening 
region,  and  empty  their  buckets  most  bounti- 
fully on  the  Gold  range.  A  moss  carpet  sev- 
eral inches  thick  covers  the  ground,  the  rocks, 
the  fallen  timber,  in  every  direction — mosses 
exquisitely  delicate,  as  thickly  and  uniformly 
sown  as  if  green  showers  had  fallen  silently 
from  the  heavens  to  replace  the  deep  white 
snow  of  winter.  From  the  branches  of  the 
trees  hang  mossy  streamers.  Softer  than  vel- 
vet is  the  coating  of  every  bank.  Dense  un- 
derbrush and  ferns  from  four  to  six  or  seven 
feet  high  fill  the  narrow  valleys,  save  where 
the  prickly  devil's-club  and  enormous  skunk 
cabbage  dispute  the  ground  with  the  ferns. 
Emerging  from  the  dark-blue  waters  of  Lake 
Shuswap  and  sailing  the  South  Thompson,. 
the  air,  the  soft  outlines  of  the  hills,  the  park- 
like scenery  recalling  "  the  upper  portions  of 
the  Arno  and  the  Tiber,"  we  come  upon  the 
intervening  region  of  elevated  broken  plateau 
that  extends  from  the  Gold  range  west  to  the 
Cascades.  Its  physical  character  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  humid  mountains  left  behind. 
Low  rounded,  russet-colored  hills,  and  benches 
covered  with  bunch-grass,  or,  where  that  has 
been  too  greedily  cropped,  with  sage  and 
prickly  pear,  take  the  place  of  lofty,  rugged 
peaks  and  valleys  choked  with  heavy  timber. 
This  intervening  region  that  extends  to  the 
Cascades  has  everywhere  a  dry,  dusty,  Cali- 
fornia look,  except  where  some  little  creek  has 
been  made  to  do  duty  in  the  way  of  irriga- 
tion. Then  we  have  a  garden  plot,  a  field,  or 
a  ranch  converted  into  a  carpet  or  ribbon  of 
freshest  green  contrasting  beautifully  with  the 
surrounding  gray  or  russet.  These  bits  of 
green  are  like  oases  in  the  desert.  They  yield 
abundantly  every  variety  of  fruit  or  grain. 
Tomatoes,  water-  and  musk- melons,  and 
grapes  ripen  in  the  open  air.  Wheat,  as  in  the 
most  favored  spots  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territory,  yields  from  forty  to  seventy  bushels 
to  the  acre.  At  Lytton  the  Eraser  comes 
down  from  its  long  circuit  round  the  far  north 
country,  through  gorges  inclosed  by  snow- 
crested  mountains,  to  receive  the  tribute  of 
the  united  Thompson.  The  clear  blue  Thomp- 
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son  flows  into  the  turbid  Fraser,  and  the 
swollen  torrent,  deep,  narrow,  swirling,  eddy- 
ing, resistless,  cuts  its  way  through  the  granite 
of  the  Cascades  to  the  sea.  In  this  mountain- 
ous region,  again,  the  farmer  is  no  longer  de- 
pendent on  irrigation,  and  wherever  there  is 
soil  anything  can  be  raised.  The  Lower  Era- 
ser or  New  Westminster  district  is  not  only 
the  most  valuable  in  British  Columbia,  agri- 
culturally, but  the  river  is  full  of  salmon  and 
sturgeon,  the  country  abounds  with  game, 
and  the  timber  along  the  coast  would  furnish 
masts  for  all  the  admirals  in  the  world. 

But  what  will  a  railway  get  to  do  in  this 
great  sea  of  mountains  ?  For  along  those 
five  hundred  miles  of  road  on  the  mainland, 
constructed  at  so  enormous  a  cost,  the  popu- 
lation, not  counting  Indians  and  Chinamen,  is 
less  than  ten  thousand.  The  British  Colum- 
bians claim  that  a  portion  of  the  Asiatic  trade 
will  come  their  way,  especially  as  the  com- 
pany that  is  building  the  road  has  announced 
its  intention  of  putting  on  steamers  to  con- 
nect the  Pacific  terminus  with  the  ports  of 
Japan  and  China ;  and  they  also  point  to 
their  fish,  their  mines  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
their  forests,  as  the  complement  of  the  prai- 
ries of  the  North-west.  All  their  hopes  and 
dreams  cluster  around  the  railway,  and 
those  whom  it  does  not  enrich  will  feel  that 
they  have  a  right  to  be  disappointed.  They 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  North- 
west or  any  other  country  can  afibrd  to  pay 
only  a  certain  price  for  fish  or  flesh,  galena, 
gold,  or  anything  else,  and  that  if  it  cannot 
be  supplied  at  said  price  it  must  be  for  them 
all  the  same  as  if  it  were  non-existent.  They 
fancy  that  the  difficulty  the  province  has  to 
contend  with  is  not  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  arable  land,  or  the  necessity  for 
irrigation  in  districts  otherwise  good,  or  the 
intervening  mountains,  or  the  canons  that 
prevent  river  navigation,  or  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, or  the  great  distances,  but  simply  the 
presence  of  some  thousands  of  industrious 
Chinamen.  If  Chinamen  could  only  be  kept  out 
white  people  would  come  in,  and  wages  would 
go  up  and  keep  up.  Good  prices  would  then 
be  obtained  for  everything,  and  every  one 
could  live  comfortably. 

A  most  obliging  merchant  in  Kamloops 
informed  me  that  it  would  be  as  well  for  him 
to  shut  shop,  because  it  was  impossible  to  do 
business  any  longer.  A  few  Chinamen  had 
come  to  the  place,  and  beginning  as  cooks, 
waiters,  barbers,  washermen,  had  at  length 
opened  some  small  shops,  and  were  fast  getting 
hold  of  the  entire  trade  of  the  country.  Nobody 
else  had  a  chance  with  them,  he  said.  I  asked 


why.  "  Oh,"  was  the  answer,  given  in  per- 
fect simplicity,  "  they  are  satisfied  with  small 
profits  and  quick  returns,  and  they  make  no 
losses,  for  they  refuse  to  give  credit."  He  had 
not  so  learned  business.  His  former  custom- 
ers, who  were  now  buying  goods  at  reasonable 
rates,  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  a  shame. 
I  am  sorry  to  seem  to  reflect  on  any  of  my 
British  Columbian  friends,  or  rather  to  reflect 
on  their  notions  of  commercial  or  political 
economy.  They  were  kindness  itself  to  me,  as 
they  are  to  all  travelers.  "  They  are  a  real 
nice  people,"  said  one  of  the  engineers  we 
fell  in  with ;  "  they  do  cheerfully  what  you  want, 
either  for  nothing  or  for  an  enormous  price." 
That  hits  the  mark.  Their  hospitality  is  be- 
yond praise ;  but  when  they  charge,  you  are 
likely  to  remember  the  bill.  Three  of  us  hired 
a  wagon  one  afternoon.  The  boy  drove  us 
twenty-three  miles  in  four  hours,  and  the  charge 
was  thirty  dollars.  On  another  afternoon  we 
engaged  a  man  to  row  us  in  his  little  boat  to 
a  steamer  on  Burrard  Inlet.  It  took  him  an 
hour,  and  we  had  to  pay  four  dollars  for  the 
use  of  his  boat  and  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
pany. A  friend  wished  to  negotiate  for  the 
removal  of  some  lumber.  Finding  that  the 
cost  of  a  team  was  fifteen  dollars  per  day,  he 
preferred  to  do  without  the  lumber.  That  such 
costs  and  charges  put  a  stop  to  industrial  de- 
velopment, that  they  are  equivalent  to  total 
prohibition  of  intercourse  or  exchange,  does 
not  occur  to  the  average  politician.  Abun- 
dance of  labor  is  the  one  thing  absolutely  in- 
dispensable in  British  Columbia.  Pretty  much 
the  only  labor  attainable  on  a  large  scale  for 
many  a  year  is  that  of  Chinamen.  Far  from 
welcoming  the  labor,  almost  every  one's  face  is 
set  against  it,  even  when  necessity  forces  him 
to  take  advantage  of  it  for  the  time.  But  this 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  Chinese  prob- 
lem. I  have  alluded  to  it  simply  because  the 
railway  has  forced  it  upon  our  attention,  and 
it  presses  for  solution. 

Since  the  Dominion  was  constituted  the 
political  life  of  Canada  has  centered  about 
the  Pacific  Railway.  Now  that  it  is  on  the 
eve  of  completion,  we  see  how  great  was  the 
task  that  three  millions  of  people  set  themselves 
fourteen  years  ago  to  accomplish.  The  work 
is  imperial  in  meaning  as  weU  as  magnitude, 
though  the  cost  has  been  wholly  defrayed  by 
Canada.  It  is  our  contribution  to  the  organ- 
ization and  defense  of  the  empire.  It  has 
added  to  our  public  burdens,  but  our  credit  is 
better  than  when  it  was  commenced.  When 
we  are  told  that  it  has  cost  fifty,  sixty,  or  a 
hundred  millions,  what  need  one  say  but  that 
it  was  a  necessity,  and  that  it  is  worth  the  cost  ? 
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TUSCAN 

I. 

AS  Pisa  made  no  comment  on  the  little 
changes  she  may  have  observed  in  me 
since  we  had  last  met,  nineteen  years  before, 
I  feel  bound  in  politeness  to  say  that  I  found 
her  in  April,  1883,  looking  not  a  day  olderthan 
she  did  in  December,  1864.  In  fact  she  looked 
younger,  if  anything,  though  it  may  have  been 
the  season  that  made  this  difference  in  her. 
She  was  in  her  spring  attire,  freshly,  almost  at 
the  moment,  put  on ;  and  that  counts  for  much 
more  in  Pisa  than  one  who  knew  her  merely 
in  the  region  of  her  palaces  and  churches  and 
bridges  would  believe.  She  has  not,  indeed, 
quite  that  breadth  of  orchards  and  gardens 
within  her  walls  which  Siena  has,  but  she  has 
space  enough  for  nature  to  flourish  at  ease 
there ;  and  she  has  many  deserted  squares  and 
places  where  the  grass  was  sprouting  vigor- 
ously in  the  crevices  of  the  pavement.  All  this 
made  her  perceptibly  younger,  even  with  her 
memories  running  so  far  back  of  Roman  times, 
into  twilights  whither  perhaps  a  less  careful 
modern  historian  than  myself  would  not  follow 
them.  But  when  I  am  in  a  town  that  has  real 
claims  to  antiquity,  I  like  to  allow  them  to  the 
uttermost ;  and  with  me  it  is  not  merely  a  duty, 
it  is  a  pleasure,  to  remind  the  reader  that  Pisa 
was  founded  by  Pelops,  the  grandson  of  Jove, 
and  the  son  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygia.  He 
was  the  same  who  was  slain  by  his  father,  and 
served  in  a  banquet  to  the  gods,  to  try  if  they 
knew  everything,  or  could  be  tricked  into  eat- 
ing of  the  hideous  repast ;  and  it  was  after  this 
curious  experience  —  Ceres  came  in  from  the 
field,  very  tired  and  hungry,  and  popped  down 
and  tasted  a  bit  of  his  shoulder  before  they 
could  stop  her — that,  being  restored  to  life  by 
his  grandfather,  he  visited  Italy,  and  liking  the 
situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arno,  built  his  city 
there.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Pliny  and  Solinus, 
and  that  generally  adopted  by  the  Pisan  chroni- 
clers ;  but  the  skeptical  Strabo  would  have  us 
think  that  Pisa  was  not  founded  till  much 
later,  when  Nestor,  sailing  homeward  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  was  cast  away  on  the  P2truscan 


CITIES. 

shore  at  this  point.  There  are  some  historians 
who  reconcile  the  accounts  by  declaring  that 
Nestor  merely  joined  the  Phrygians  at  Pisa, 
and  could  never  have  pretended  to  found  the 
city.  I  myself  incline  to  this  notion ;  but  even 
if  Pisa  was  not  built  till  after  the  fall  of  Troy, 
the  reader  easily  perceives  that  a  sense  of  her 
antiquity  might  affect  an  Ohio  man,  even  after 
a  residence  in  Boston.  A  city  founded  by 
Pelops  or  Nestor  could  not  be  converted  to 
Christianity  by  a  less  person  than  St.  Peter, 
who,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  was  expressly 
wrecked  on  the  Pisan  coasts  for  that  purpose. 
Her  faith,  like  her  origin,  is  as  ancient  as  pos- 
sible, and  Pisa  was  one  of  the  first  Italian 
communities  to  emerge  from  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  empire  into  a  vigorous  and  splendid 
life  of  her  own.  Early  in  the  middle  ages  she 
had,  with  the  arrogance  of  long-established 
consequence,  superciliously  explained  the  Flor- 
entines, to  an  Eastern  potentate  who  had  just 
heard  of  them,  as  something  like  the  desert 
Arabs, — a  lawless,  marauding,  barbarous  race, 
the  annoyance  of  all  respectable  and  settled 
communities.  In  those  days  Pisa  had  not  only 
commerce  with  the  East,  but  wars;  and  in  1005 
she  famously  beat  back  the  Saracens  from  their 
conquests  in  the  northern  Mediterranean,  and, 
after  a  struggle  of  eighteen  years,  ended  by 
carrying  the  war  into  Africa  and  capturing 
Carthage  with  the  Emir  of  the  Saracens  in  it. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  war  her  neighbor 
Lucca,  fifteen  miles  away,  profited  by  her  pre- 
occupation to  attack  her,  and  this  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  quarrels,  if  not  the 
first,  in  which  the  Italian  cities  asserted  their 
separate  nationality  and  their  independence 
of  the  empire.  It  is  supposed  on  that  account 
to  have  been  rather  a  useful  event,  though  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  praised  otherwise.  Of  course 
the  Pisans  took  it  out  of  the  Lucchese  after- 
wards in  the  intervals  of  their  more  important 
wars  with  the  Genoese  by  sea  and  the  Floren- 
tines by  land.  There  must  have  been  fighting 
pretty  well  all  the  time,  back  and  forth  across 
the  vineyards  and  olive  orchards  that  stretch 
between  the  two  cities ;  I  have  counted  up 
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eight  distinct  wars,  bloody  and  tedious,  in 
which  they  ravaged  each  other's  territory,  and 
I  dare  say  I  have  missed  some.  Once  the 
Pisans  captured  Lucca  and  sacked  it,  and  once 
the  Lucchese  took  Pisa  and  sacked  it;  the 
Pisans  were  GhibelHne  and  the  Lucchese  were 
Guelph,  and  these  things  had  to  be.  In  the 
mean  time  Pisa  was  waging,  with  varying 
fortune,  seven  wars  with  Genoa,  seven  other 
with  Florence,  three  with  ■  Venice,  and  one 
with  Milan,  and  was  in  a  spirited  state  of  con- 
tinual party  strife  within  herself;  though  she 
found  leisure  to  take  part  in  several  of  the  cru- 
sades, to  break  the  naval  supremacy  of  the 
Saracens,  and  to  beat  the  Greeks  in  sea-fights 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  The  war- 
like passions  of  men  were  tightly  wound  up  in 
those  days,  and  Pisa  was  set  to  fight  for  five 
hundred  years.  Then  she  fell  at  last,  in  1509, 
under  the  power  of  those  upstart  Florentines 
whom  she  had  despised  so  long. 

II. 

What  is  odd  in  the  history  of  Pisa  is  that 
it  has  given  but  one  name  to  common  remem- 
brance. Her  prosperity  was  early  and  great, 
and  her  people  employed  it  in  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  arts ;  yet  Andrea  and  Niccolo  Pisano 
are  almost  the  only  artists  whose  fame  is  as- 
sociated with  that  of  their  native  city.  She  was 
perpetually  at  war  by  sea  and  by  land,  yet 
her  admirals  and  generals  are  unknown  to  the 
world.  Her  university  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  learned  in  Italy,  yet  she  produced 
no  eminent  scholars  or  poets,  and  one  hardly 
realizes  that  the  great  Galileo,  who  came  a 
century  after  the  fall  of  his  country,  was  not 
a  Florentine  but  a  Pisan  by  birth ;  he  was  act- 
ually of  a  Florentine  family  settled  in  Pisa. 
When  one  thinks  of  Florence,  one  thinks  of 
Dante,  of  Giotto,  of  Cimabue,  of  Brunelleschi, 
of  Michelangelo,  of  Savonarola,  and  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  and  Leo  X.,  of  Boccaccio 
and  Pulci  and  Politian,  of  Machiavelh,  of 
Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere  and  Gino  Capponi, 
of  Guido  Cavalcanti,  of  Amerigo  Vespuggi, 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  Masaccio  and  Bot- 
ticelli, and  all  the  rest.  When  one  thinks  of 
Siena,  one  thinks  of  St.  Catharine,  and 
Ochino,  and  Socinus,  and  the  Piccolomini, 
and  Bandini,  and  Sodoma.  But  when  one 
thinks  of  Pisa,  Ugolino  is  the  sole  name  that 
comes  into  one's  mind.  I  am  not  at  all  sure, 
however,  that  one  ought  to  despise  Pisa  for 
her  lack  of  celebrities ;  I  am  rather  of  a  con- 
trary opinion.  It  is  certain  that  such  a  force 
and  splendor  as  she  was  for  five  hundred  years 
could  have  been  created  only  by  a  consensus 
of  mighty  wills,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
very  pretty  case  might  be  made  out  in  behalf 


of  the  democracy  whose  level  was  so  high 
that  no  one  head  could  be  seen  above  it.  Per- 
haps this  is  what  we  are  coming  to  in  our  own 
civilization,  and  I  am  disposed  to  take  heart 
from  the  heroless  history  of  Pisa  when  I  look 
round  over  the  vast  plain  of  our  equality, 
where  every  one  is  as  great  as  every  other. 

I  wish,  if  this  is  the  case,  we  might  come 
finally  to  anything  as  clean  and  restful  and 
lovely  as  I  found  Pisa  on  the  day  of  my  arri- 
val ;  but  of  course  that  would  be  much  more 
difficult  for  a  continent  than  for  a  city,  and 
probably  our  last  state  will  not  be  so  pleasant. 
On  our  way  down  from  Florence,  through 
much  the  same  landscape  as  that  through 
which  we  had  started  to  Siena,  the  peach-trees 
were  having  their  turn  in  the  unhurried  Ital- 
ian spring's  succession  of  blossoms,  and  the 
fields  were  lit  with  their  pathetic  pink,  where 
earlier  the  paler  bloom  of  the  almond  had 
prevailed.  As  I  said,  Pisa  herself  was  in  her 
spring  dress,  and  it  may  be  that  the  season 
had  touched  her  with  the  languor  which  it 
makes  the  whole  world  feel,  as  she  sat  dream- 
ing beside  her  Arno,  in  the  midst  of  the  gar- 
dens that  compassed  her  about  within  her 
walls.  I  do  not  know  what  Pisa  had  to  say 
to  other  tourists  who  arrived  that  day,  but  we 
were  old  friends,  and  she  regarded  me  with 
a  frank,  sad  wonder  when  she  read  in  my 
eyes  a  determination  to  take  notes  of  her. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  she  expressed,  with  that 
mute,  melancholy  air  of  hers.  "  You,  who  have 
lived  in  Italy,  and  ought  to  know  better?  You, 
who  have  been  here  before  ?  Sit  down  with 
me  beside  the  Arno  !  "  and  she  indicated  two 
or  three  empty  bridges,  which  I  was  welcome 
to,  or  if  I  preferred  half  a  mile  or  so  of  that 
quay  which  has  the  noblest  sweep  in  the 
world,  there  it  was,  vacant  for  me.  I  shrugged 
my  excuses,  as  well  as  I  could,  and  indicated 
the  artist  at  my  side,  who  with  his  etching- 
plate  under  his  arm,  and  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
was  making  his  manners  to  Pisa,  and  I  tried 
to  explain  that  we  were  both  there  under  con- 
tract to  produce  certain  illustrated  papers  for 
The  Century. 

"  What  papers  ?  What  century  ?  "  she 
murmured,  and  tears  came  into  the  eyes  of 
the  beautiful  ghost ;  and  she  added  with  an  in- 
expressible pathos  and  bitterness,  1  remem- 
ber no  century  since  the  fifteenth,  when  —  I 
—  died." 

She  would  not  say  when  she  fell  under  the 
power  of  her  enemy,  but  we  knew  she  was 
thinking  of  Florence  ;  and  as  she  bowed  her 
face  in  her  hands,  we  turned  away  with  our 
hearts  in  our  throat. 

We  thought  it  well  not  to  go  about  view- 
ing the  monuments  of  her  fallen  grandeur  at 
once, —  they  are  all  kept  in  wonderful  repair, 
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—  and  we  left  the  Arno,  whose  mighty  curve 
is  followed  on  either  side  by  lines  of  magnifi- 
cent palaces,  and  got  our  driver  to  carry  us 
out  to  the  streets  that  dwindled  into  lanes  be- 
side the  gardens  fenced  in  by  the  red  brick 
city  walls.  At  one  point  a  long  stretch  of  the 
wall  seemed  trellised  for  yellow  roses  which 
covered  acres  of  it  with  their  golden  multi- 
tude, but  when  we  got  down  and  walked 
nearer,  with  the  permission  of  the  peasant 
whose  field  we  passed  through,  we  found  they 
were  lemons.  He  said  they  grew  very  well  in 
that  shelter  and  exposure,  and  his  kind  old 
weather-beaten,  friendly  face  was  almost  the 
color  of  one.  He  bade  us  go  anywhere  we 
liked  in  his  garden,  and  he  invited  us  to  drink 
of  the  water  of  his  well,  which  he  said  never 
went  dry  in  the  hottest  weather.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  his  fat  old  wife,  who  had  kept  on 
weeding,  and  bent  down  beside  her  and  did 
not  follow  us  for  drink-money,  but  returned  a 
self-respectful  adieu  from  a  distance,  when  we 
called  a  good-bye  before  getting  into  our  car- 
riage. We  generalized  from  his  behavior  a 
manly  independence  of  character  in  the  Pisan 
people,  and  I  am  sure  we  were  not  mistaken 
in  the  beauty  of  the  Pisan  women,  who,  as 
we  met  them  in  the  street,  were  all  extremely 
pretty,  and  young,  many  of  them,  even  after 
five  hundred  years.  One  gets  over  expecting 
good  looks  in  Tuscany  ;  and  perhaps  this  was 
the  reason  why  we  prized  the  loveliness  of  the 
Pisans.  It  may  have  been  comparative  only, 
though  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  positive. 
At  any  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
landscape  outside  the  walls,  which  we  drove 
into  a  little  way  out  of  one  of  the  gates,  to  re- 
turn by  another.  It  was  a  plain  country,  and 
at  this  point  a  line  of  aqueduct  stretched 
across  the  smiling  fields  to  the  feet  of  the  arid 
purple  hills  that  propped  the  blue  horizon. 
There  was  something  richly  simple  in  the  ele- 
ments of  the  picture,  which  was  of  as  few 
tones  as  a  landscape  of  Titian  or  Raphael, 
and  as  strictly  subordinated  in  its  natural  feat- 
ures to  the  human  interest  which  we  did  our 
best  to  represent.  I  dare  say  our  best  was 
but  poor.  Every  acre  of  that  plain  had  been 
the  theater  of  a  great  tragedy ;  every  rood  of 
ground  had  borne  its  hero.  Now,  in  the  ad- 
vancing spring,  the  grass  and  wheat  were  long 
enough  to  flow  in  the  wind,  and  they  flowed 
like  the  ripples  of  a  wide  green  sea  to  the  feet 
of  those  purple  hills,  away  from  our  feet  where 
we  stood  beside  our  carriage  on  its  hither 
shore.  The  warmth  of  the  season  had  liber- 
ated the  fine  haze  that  dances  above  tlie  sum- 
mer fields,  and  this  quivered  before  us  like 
the  confluent  phantoms  of  multitudes,  indis- 
tinguishably  vast,  who  had  fallen  there  in  im- 
memorial  strife.    But  we   could  not  stand 


musing  long  upon  this  fact;  we  had  taken  that 
carriage  by  the  hour.  Yet  we  could  not  help 
loitering  along  by  the  clear  stream  that  fol- 
lowed the  road,  till  it  brought  us  to  a  flour- 
whitened  mill  near  the  city  wall,  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  turning  its  huge  undershot  wheel; 
and  I  could  not  resist  entering  and  speaking 
to  the  miller  where,  leaning  upon  a  sack  of 
wheat,  he  dimly  loomed  through  the  pow- 
dered air,  in  the  exact  attitude  of  a  miller  I 
used  to  know  in  a  mill  on  the  Little  Miami, 
in  Ohio,  when  I  was  a  boy. 

III. 

I  TRY  to  give  the  reader  a  true  impression  of 
the  sweet  confusion  of  travel  in  those  old  lands. 
In  the  phrases  that  come  out  of  the  point  of  the 
pen,  rather  than  out  of  the  head  or  the  heart, 
we  talk  about  losing  ourselves  in  the  associa- 
tions of  the  past ;  but  we  never  do  it.  A  prime 
condition  of  our  sympathy  with  it  is  that  we 
always  and  every  instant  and  vividly  find  our 
dreary,  tiresome,  unstoried,  unstoriable  selves 
in  it ;  and  if  I  had  been  less  modern,  less 
recent,  less  raw,  I  should  have  been  by  just 
so  much  indifferent  to  the  antique  charm  of 
the  place.  In  the  midst  of  my  reverie  of  the 
Pisan  past,  I  dreamily  asked  the  miller  about 
the  milling  business  in  the  Pisan  present.  I 
forget  what  he  said. 

The  artist  outside  had  begun  an  etching, — 
if  you  let  that  artist  out  of  your  sight  half  a 
second  he  began  an  etching, —  and  we  got 
back  by  a  common  effort  into  the  town  again, 
where  we  renewed  our  impression  of  a  quiet 
that  was  only  equaled  by  its  cleanliness,  of  a 
cleanliness  that  was  only  surpassed  by  its 
quiet.  I  think  of  certain  genial,  lonely,  irreg- 
ular squares,  more  or  less  planted  with  pol- 
larded sycamores,  just  then  woolily  tufted 
with  their  leaf-buds  ;  and  I  w^ill  ask  the  reader 
to  think  of  such  white  light  over  all  as  comes 
in  our  own  first  real  spring  days;  for  in  some  at- 
mospheric qualities  and  effects  the  spring  is 
nowhere  so  much  alike  as  in  America  and 
Italy.  In  one  of  these  squares  the  boys 
were  playing  ball,  striking  it  with  a  small 
tambourine  instead  of  a  bat ;  in  another,  some 
young  girls  sat  under  a  sycamore  with  their 
sewing ;  and  in  a  narrow  street  running  out 
of  this  was  the  house  where  Galileo  was  born. 
He  is  known  to  have  said  that  the  world 
moves ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  has  moved 
much  in  that  neighborhood  since  his  time. 
His  natal  roof  is  overlooked  by  a  lofty  gallery 
leading  into  Prince  Corsini's  garden ;  and  I 
wish  I  could  have  got  inside  of  that  garden; 
it  must  have  been  pleasanter  than  the  street 
in  which  Galileo  was  born,  and  which  more 
nearly  approached  squalor  in  its  condition 
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than  anv  other  street  that  I  remember  in 
Pisa.  It  had  fallen  from  no  better  state,  and 
must  always  have  witnessed  to  the  poverty 
of  the  decayed  Florentine  family  from  which 
Galileo  sprang. 

I  left  the  artist  there  —  beginning  an  etch- 
ing, as  usual  —  and  wandered  back  to  our 
hotel ;  for  it  was  then  in  the  drowsy  heart  of 
the  late  afternoon,  and  I  believed  that  Pisa 
had  done  all  that  she  could  for  me  in  one  day. 
But  she  had  reserved  a  little  surprise,  quaint 
and  unimaginable  enough,  in  a  small  chapel 
of  the  Chiesa  Evangelica  Metodista  Italiana, 
which  she  suddenly  showed  me  in  a  retired 
street  I  wandered  through.  This  Italian  Evan- 
gelical Methodist  Church  was  but  a  tiny 
structure,  and  it  stood  back  from  the  street  in 
a  yard,  with  some  hollies  and  myrtles  before 


it  —  simple  and  plain,  like  a  little  Methodist 
church  at  home.  It  had  not  a  frequented 
look,  and  I  was  told  afterwards  that  the 
Methodists  of  Pisa  were  in  that  state  of  arrest 
which  the  whole  Protestant  movement  in  Italy 
has  fallen  into,  after  its  first  vigorous  impulse. 
It  has  not  lost  ground,  but  it  has  not  gained, 
which  is  also  a  kind  of  loss.  Apparently  the 
Protestant  church  which  prospers  best  in  Italy 
is  the  ancient  Italian  church  of  the  Waldenses. 
This  presents  the  Italians  a  Protestantism  of 
their  own  invention,  while  perhaps  the  hun- 
dred religions  which  we  offer  them  are  too 
distracting,  if  unaccompanied  by  our  one 
gravy.  It  is  said  that  our  missionaries  have 
unexpected  difficulties  to  encounter  in  preach- 
ing to  the  Italians,  who  are  not  amused  as 
we  should  be  by  a  foreigner's  blunder  in  our 


*  Mr.  Howells's  series  does  not  include  Leghorn,  but  Mr.  Pennell,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Ilowells,  is 
simply  irrepressible  as  an  etcher,  made  such  a  pretty  i)late  of  the  "  landing  stairs  "  there  that  we  cannot  with- 
hold it  from  our  readers. —  Editor  Century. 
Vol.  XXX.— 94. 
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language,  but  annoyed  and  revolted  by  in- 
correct Italian  from  the  pulpit.  They  have, 
moreover,  their  intellectual  pride  in  the  mat- 
ter :  they  believe  that  if  Protestantism  had 
been  the  wiser  and  better  thing  we  think  it, 
the  Italians  would  have  found  it  out  long  ago 
for  themselves.  As  it  is,  such  proselytes  as 
we  make  are  among  the  poor  and  ignorant; 
though  that  is  the  way  all  religions  begin. 

After  the  Methodist  church  it  was  not  at 
all  astonishing  to  come  upon  an  agricultural 
implement  warehouse — alongside  of  a  shop 
glaring  with  alabaster  statuary  —  where  the 
polite  attendant  offered  me  an  American  pump 
as  the  very  best  thing  of  its  kind  that  I  could 
use  on  my  podere.  When  I  explained  that  I 
and  his  pump  were  fellow-countrymen,  I  could 
see  that  we  both  rose  in  his  respect.  A  French 
pump,  he  said,  was  not  worth  anything  in 
comparison,  and  I  made  my  own  inferences 
as  to  the  relative  inferiority  of  a  Frenchman. 


IV. 


One  of  our  first  cares  in  Pisa  was  of  course 
to  visit  the  Four  Fabrics,  as  the  Italians  call, 
par  excellence.,  the  Duomo,  the  Leaning 
Tower,  the  Baptistery,  and  the  Campo  Santo. 


I  say  cares,  for  to  me  it  was  not  a  great  pleas- 
ure. I  perceive,  by  reference  to  my  note-book, 
that  I  found  that  group  far  less  impressive 
than  at  first,  and  that  the  Campo  Santo  espe- 
cially appeared  conscious  and  finicking.  I 
had  seen  those  Orgagna  frescoes  before,  and 
I  had  said  to  myself  twenty  years  ago,  in 
obedience  to  whatever  art-critic  I  had  in  my 
pocket,  that  here  was  the  highest  evidence 
of  the  perfect  sincerity  in  which  the  early 
masters  wrought  —  that  no  one  could  have 
painted  those  horrors  of  death  and  torments 
of  hell  who  had  not  thoroughly  believed  in 
them.  But  this  time  I  had  my  doubts,  and  I 
questioned  if  the  painters  of  the  Campo  Santo 
might  not  have  worked  with  almost  as  little 
faith  and  reverence  as  so  many  American 
humorists.  Why  should  we  suppose  that  the 
men  who  painted  the  Vergognosa  peeping 
through  her  fingers  at  the  debauch  of  Noah 
should  not  be  capable  of  making  ferocious 
fun  of  the  scenes  which  they  seemed  to  depict 
seriously  ?  There  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  mod- 
ern quality  in  the  great  minds,  the  quickest 
wits,  of  all  ageSj  and  I  do  not  feel  sure  these 
old  painters  are  always  to  be  taken  at  their 
word.  Were  they  not  sometimes  making  a 
mock  of  the  devout  clerics  and  laics  who 
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employed  them  ?  It  is  bitter  fmi,  I 
allow.  The  Death  and  the  Hell  of 
Orgagna  are  atrocious  —  nothing  less. 
A  hideous  fancy,  if  not  a  grotesque, 
insolent  humor,  riots  through  those 
scenes,  where  the  damned  are  shown 
with  their  bowels  dangling  out  (my 
pen  cannot  be  half  so  plain  as  his 
brush),  with  their  arms  chopped  off 
and  their  tongues  torn  out  by  fiends, 
with  their  women's  breasts  eaten  by 
snakes.  I  for  one  will  not  pretend  to 
have  revered  those  works  of  art,  or  to 
have  felt  anything  but  loathing  in  S 
their  presence.  If  I  am  told  that  I  if 
ought  at  least  to  respect  the  faith  with 
which  the  painter  wrought,  I  say  that 
faith  was  not  respectable ;  and  I  can 
honor  him  more  if  I  believe  he  was 
portraying  those  evil  dreams  in  con- 
tempt of  them, —  doing  what  he  could 
to  make  faith  in  them  impossible  by 
realizing  them  in  all  the  details  of 
their  filthy  cruelty.  It  was  misery  to 
look  upon  them,  and  it  was  bliss  to 
turn  my  back  and  give  my  gaze  to  the 
innocent  wilding  flowers  and  weeds 
—  the  daisies  that  powdered  the  sa- 
cred earth  brought  from  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  Pisan  galleys  of  old,  for 
the  sweeter  repose  of  those  laid  away 
here  to  wait  the  judgment  day.  How 
long  they  had  been  sleeping  already  ! 

But  they  do  not  dream  ;  that  is  one  comfort.   I  found,  after  that  of  Siena,  not  at  all  estimable. 

I  revisited  the  Baptistery  for  the  sake  of  the  I  dare  say  it  had  its  merits;  but  I  could  get 
famous  echo  which  I  had  heard  before,  and  no  pleasure  even  out  of  the  swinging  lamp  of 
which  had  sweetly .  lingered  in  my  sense  all  Galileo;  it  was  a  franc,  large  as  the  full  moon, 
these  twenty  years.  But  I  was  now  a  little  and  reproachfully  pale,  that  waved  to  and  fro 
disappointed  in  it  —  perhaps  because  the  cus-  before  my  eyes.  This  cathedral,  however,  is 
todian  who  had  howled  so  skillfully  to  evoke  only  the  new  Duomo  of  Pisa,  being  less  than 
it  was  no  longer  there,  but  a  mere  tyro  intent  eight  hundred  years  of  age,  and  there  is  an 
upon  his  half  franc,  with  no  real  feeling  for  old  Duomo,  in  another  part  of  the  city,  which 
ululation  as  an  art.  Guides  and  custodians  went  much  more  to  my  heart.  I  do  not  pre- 
of  an  unexampled  rapacity  swarmed  in  and  tend  that  I  entered  it ;  but  it  had  a  lovely 
all  about  the  Four  Fabrics,  and  beggars,  whom  facade  of  Pisan  Gothic,  mellowed  through  all 
we  had  almost  forgotten  in  Florence,  were  its  marble  by  the  suns  of  a  thousand  summers, 
there  in  such  number  that  if  the  Leaning  and  weed-grown  in  every  neglected  niche  and 
Tower  were  to  fall,  as  it  still  looks  capable  of  nook  where  dust  and  seeds  could  be  lodged  ; 
doing  at  any  moment,  it  would  half  depopulate  so  that  I  now  wonder  I  did  not  sit  down  be- 
Pisa.  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  encouraged  men-  fore  it  and  spend  the  rest  of  my  Hfe  there, 
dicancy  in  the  person  of  an  old  woman  whom 

I  gave  a  franc  by  mistake  for  a  soldo.  She  v. 
had  not  the  public  spirit  to  refuse  it ;  without 

giving  me  time  to  correct  the  error,  her  hand  The  reader,  who  has  been  requested  to  im- 
closed  upon  it  like  a  talon  of  a  vulture,  and  I  agine  the  irregular  form  and  the  perpetually 
had  to  get  what  consolation  I  could  out  of  varying  heights  and  depths  of  Siena,  is  now 
pretending  to  have  meant  to  give  her  a  franc,  set  the  easier  task  of  supposmg  Pisa  shut 
and  to  take  lightly  the  blessings  under  which  within  walls  almost  quadrangular,  and  repos- 
I  really  staggered.  ing  on  a  level  which  expands  to  the  borders 

It  may  have  been  this  misadventure  that  of  the  hills  beyond  Lucca,  and  drops  softly 
cast  a  malign  light  upon  the  cathedral,  which   with  the  Arno  towards  the  sea.  The  river  di- 
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vides  the  southward  third  of  the  city  from  the 
rest,  to  which  stately  bridges  bind  it  again. 
The  group  of  the  Four  Fabrics,  to  which  we 
have  paid  a  devoir  tempered  by  modern  mis- 
giving, rises  in  aristocratic  seclusion  in  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  quadrangle,  and 
the  outer  wall  of  the  Campo  Santo  is  the  wall 
of  the  city.  Nothing  statelier  than  the  posi- 
tion of  these  edifices  could  be  conceived ; 
and  yet  their  isolation,  so  favorable  to  their 
reproduction  in  small  alabaster  copies,  costs 
them  something  of  the  sympathy  of  the  sensi- 
tive spectator.  He  cannot  withhold  his  admi- 
ration of  that  grandeur,  but  his  soul  turns  to 
the  Duomo  in  the  busy  heart  of  Florence,  or 
to  the  cathedral,  preeminent  but  not  soHtary, 
in  the  crest  of  Siena.  The  Pisans  have  put 
their  famous  group  apart  from  their  streets 
and  shops,  and  have  consecrated  to  it  a  region 
which  no  business  can  take  them  to.  In  this 
they  have  gained  distinction  and  effect  for  it, 
but  they  have  lost  for  it  that  character  of 
friendly  domesticity  which  belongs  to  all  other 
religious  edifices  that  I  know  in  Italy.  Here, 
as  in  some  other  things  not  so  easily  defin- 
able, the  people  so  mute  in  all  the  arts  but 
architecture  —  of  which  they  were  the  origin 
and  school  in  Italy — seem  to  have  expressed 
themselves  mistakenly.  The  Four  Fabrics  are 
where  they  are  to  be  seen,  to  be  visited,  to  be 
wondered  at ;  but  they  are  remote  from  human 
society,  and  they  fail  of  the  last  and  finest  effect 
of  architecture — the  perfect  adaptation  of 
houses  to  the  use  of  men.  Perhaps  also  one 
feels  a  want  of  unity  in  the  group ;  perhaps 
they  are  too  much  like  dishes  set  upon  the 
table  :  the  Duomo  a  vast  and  beautiful  pud- 
ding; the  Baptistery  a  gigantic  charlotte  russe ; 
the  Campo  Santo  an  exquisite  structure  in 
white  sugar;  the  Leaning  Tower  a  column 
of  ice-cream  which  has  been  weakened  at  the 
base  by  too  zealous  an  application  of  hot  water 
to  the  outside  of  the  mold.  But  I  do  not  insist 
upon  this  comparison ;  I  only  say  that  I  like 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Paul  by  the  Arno. 
Some  question  whether  it  was  really  the  first 
cathedral  of  Pisa,  maintaining  that  it  was 
merely  used  as  such  while  the  Duomo  was  in 
repair  after  the  fire  from  which  it  suffered 
shortly  after  its  completion. 

One  must  nowadays  seem  to  have  some 
preference  in  all  aesthetic  matters,  but  the  time 
was  when  polite  tourists  took  things  more  eas- 
ily. In  the  seventeenth  century,  "  Richard 
Lassels,  Gent,  who  Travelled  through  Italy 
five  times  as  Tutor  to  several  of  the  English 
Nobility  and  Gentry,"  says  of  the  Pisan  Duomo 
that  it  "  is  a  neat  Church  for  structure,  and  for 
its  three  Brazen  Doors  historied  with  a  fine 
Basso  rilievo.  It's  built  after  La  vianicra  Te- 
descJia.,  a  fashion  of  Building  much  used  in  Italy 


four  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  brought 
in  by  Germans  or  Tedeschi,  saith  Vasari. 
Near  to  the  Domo  stands  (if  leaning  may  be 
called  standing)  the  bending  Tower,  so  arti- 
ficially made,  that  it  seems  to  be  falling,  and 

yet  it  stands  firm  On  the  other  side  of 

the  Domo  is  the  Campo  Santo,  a  great 
square  cloistered  about  with  a  low  cloister 
curiously  painted." 

Here  is  no  trouble  of  mind  about  the  old 
masters,  either  architects  or  painters,  but  a 
beautiful  succinctness,  a  tranquil  brevity,  which 
no  concern  for  the  motives,  or  meanings,  or 
aspirations  of  either  penetrates.  We  have 
taken  upon  ourselves  in  these  days  a  heavy 
burden  of  inquiry  as  to  what  the  mediaeval 
masters  thought  and  felt ;  but  the  tourist  of 
the  seventeenth  century  could  say  of  the 
Pisan  Duomo  that  it  was  "a  neat  church  for 
structure,"  and  of  the  Campo  Santo  that  it 
was  "  curiously  painted,"  and  there  an  end. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  relief  for  the  reader  also 
in  this  method.  Master  Lassels  vexed  him- 
self to  spell  his  Italian  correctly  no  more  than 
he  did  his  English. 

He  visited,  apparently  with  more  interest, 
the  Church  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Stephen, 
which,  indeed,  I  myself  found  full  of  unique 
attraction.  Of  these  knights  he  says  : 

"  They  wear  a  Red  Cross  of  Satin  upon  their  Cloaks, 
and  profess  to  fight  against  the  Turks.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  have  here  a  good  House  and  Maintainance. 
Their  Church  is  beautified  without  with  a  handsome 
Faciata  of  White  Marble,  and  within  with  Turkish  En- 
signs and  divers  Lanterns  of  Capitanesse  Gallies.  In 
this  House  the  Kniglits  live  in  common,  and  they  are 
well  maintained.  In  their  Treasury  they  shew  a  great 
Buckler  of  Diamonds,  won  in  a  Battle  against  the 

Turks  They  have  their  Cancellaria,  a  Catalogue 

of  those  Knights  who  have  done  notable  service  against 
the  Turks,  which  serves  for  a  powerful  exhortation 
to  their  Successors,  to  do,  and  die  bravely.  In  fine, 
these  Knights  may  marry  if  they  will,  and  live  in  their 
own  particular  houses,  but  many  of  them  choose  celi- 
bate, as  more  convenient  for  brave  Soldiers ;  Wives  and 
Children  being  the  true  impedit?tenta  exercitus.^^ 

The  knights  were  long  gone  from  their 
House  and  Maintainance  in  1883,  and  I  sus- 
pect it  is  years  since  any  of  them  even  pro- 
fessed to  fight  the  Turks.  But  their  church  is 
still  there,  with  their  trophies,  which  I  went 
and  admired ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  anything  in  Pisa  which  gives  you  a  more 
vivid  notion  of  her  glory  in  the  past  than 
those  flags  taken  from  the  infidels  and  those 
carvings  that  once  enriched  her  galleys.  These 
and  the  ship-yards  by  the  Arno,  from  which 
her  galleys  were  launched,  do  really  recall  the 
majesty  and  dominion  of  the  sea  which  once 
was  hers  —  and  then  Genoa's,  and  then  V en- 
ice's,  and  then  the  Hanseatic  Cities',  and  then 
Holland's,  and  then  England's ;  and  shall  be 
ours  when  the  Moral  Force  of  the  American 
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Navy  is  appreciated.  At  present  Pisa  and  the 
United  States  are  equally  formidable  as  mari- 
time powers,  unless,  indeed,  this  conveys  too 
strong  an  impression  of  the  decay  of  Pisa. 

VI. 

Issuing  from  the  Church  of  the  Cavaliers, 
I  found  myself  in  the  most  famous  spot  in  the 
whole  city :  the  wide  dusty  square  where  the 
Tower  of  Famine  once  stood,  and  where  you 
may  still  see  a  palace  with  iron  baskets  swung 
from  the  corners  of  the  facade,  in  which  it  is 
said  the  wicked  Archbishop  Ruggieri  used  to 
put  the  heads  of  traitors.  It  may  not  be  his 
palace,  and  the  baskets  may  not  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  was  the  site  of  the  tower,  which  was 
not  demolished  till  1655,  and  that  here  it  was 
that  Ugolino  and  his  children  and  grandchil- 
dren cruelly  perished. 

The  writer  of  an  excellent  little  local  guide 
to  Pisa,  which  I  bought  on  my  first  visit,  says 
that  Dante  has  told  the  story  of  Count  Ugo- 
lino della  Gherardesca,  and  that  "  after  Dante 
God  alone  can  repeat  it."  Yet  I  fancy  the 
tragedy  will  always  have  a  fascination  to  the 
scribbler  who  visits  Pisa,  irresistibly  tempting 
him  to  recall  it  to  his  reader.  I  for  my  part 
shall  not  do  less  than  remind  him  that  Ugolino 
was  Captain  of  the  People  and  Podesta  of 
Pisa  at  the  time  of  her  great  defeat  by  Genoa 
in  1284,  when  so  many  of  her  best  and  brav- 
est were  carried  off  prisoners  that  a  saying 
arose,  "  If  you  want  to  see  Pisa,  go  to 
Genoa."  In  those  days  they  had  a  short  and 
easy  way  of  accounting  for  disaster,  which  has 
been  much  practiced  since  down  even  to  the 
date  of  our  own  civil  war :  they  attributed  it 
to  treason,  and  in  this  case  they  were  pretty 
clear  that  Count  Ugolino  was  the  traitor. 
He  sailed  away  with  his  squadron  before  his 
critics  thought  the  day  lost;  and  after  the  bat- 
tle, in  his  negotiations  with  Florence  and 
Genoa,  they  declared  that  he  behaved  as  only 
a  man  would  who  wished  to  ruin  his  country 
in  order  to  rule  her.  He  had  already  betrayed 
his  purpose  of  founding  an  hereditary  lordship 
in  Pisa,  as  the  Visconti  had  done  in  Milan 
and  the  Scaligeri  in  Verona,  and  to  this  end 
had  turned  Guelph  from  being  ancestrally 
Ghibelline ;  for  his  name  is  one  of  the  three 
still  surviving  in  Tuscany  of  the  old  German 
nobility  founded  there  by  the  emperors.  He 
was  a  man  of  furious  and  ruthless  temper;  he 
had  caused  one  of  his  nephews  to  be  poisoned, 
he  stabbed  another,  and  when  the  young  man's 
friend,  a  nephew  of  the  Archbishop,  would 
have  defended  him,  Ugolino  killed  him  with 
his  own  hand.  The  Archbishop,  as  a  Ghibel- 
line, was  already  no  friend  of  Ugolino's,  and 
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here  now  was  bloodshed  between  them.  "  And 
what  happened  to  Count  Ugolino  a  little  af- 
ter," says  the  Florentine  chronicler,  Villani, 

"  was  prophesied  by  a  wise  and  worthy  man  of  the 
court,  Marco  Lombardo;  for  when  the  count  was 
chosen  by  all  to  be  Lord  of  Pisa,  and  when  he  was  in 
his  highest  estate  and  felicity,  he  made  himself  a  splen- 
did birthday  feast,  where  he  had  his  children  and  grand- 
children and  all  his  lineage,  kinsmen  and  kinswomen, 
with  great  pomp  of  apparel,  and  ornament,  and  prep- 
aration for  a  rich  banquet.  The  count  took  this 
Marco,  and  went  about  showing  him  his  possessions 
and  splendor,  and  the  preparation  for  the  feast,  and 
that  done,  he  said,  'What  do  you  think  of  it,  Marco?  ' 
The  sage  answered  at  once,  and  said,  'You  are  fitter 
for  evil  chance  than  any  baron  of  Italy.'  And  the 
count,  afraid  of  Marco's  meaning,  asked,  'Why?' 
And  Marco  answered,  '  Because  you  lack  nothing  but 
the  wrath  of  God.'  And  surely  the  wrath  of  God 
quickly  fell  upon  him,  as  it  pleased  God,  for  his  sins 
and  treasons;  for  as  it  had  been  intended  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Pisa  and  his  party  to  drive  out  of  Pisa  Nino 
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and  his  followers,  and  betray  and  entrammel  Ugolino, 
and  weaken  the  Guelphs,  the  Archbishop  ordered 
Count  Ugolino  to  be  undone,  and  immediately  set  the 
people  on  in  their  fury  to  attack  and  take  his  palace, 
giving  the  people  to  understand  that  he  had  betrayed 
Pisa,  and  surrendered  their  castles  to  the  Florentines 
and  Lucchese  ;  and  finding  the  people  upon  him,  with- 
out hope  of  escape,  Ugolino  gave  himself  up,  and  in 
this  assault  his  bastard  son  and  one  of  his  grandchil- 
dren were  killed;  and  Ugolino  being  taken,  and  two 
of  his  sons  and  two  of  his  son's  sons,  they  threw  them 
in  prison,  and  drove  his  family  and  his  followers  out 
of  Pisa,  .  .  .  The  Pisans,  who  had  thrown  in  prison 
Ugolino  and  his  two  sons,  and  two  sons  of  his  son 
Count  Guelfo,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  in  a  tower 
on  the  Piazza  degli  Anziani,  caused  the  door  of  the 
tower  to  be  locked  and  the  keys  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Arno,  and  forbidding  these  captives  all  food,  in  a  few 
days  they  perished  of  hunger.  But  first,  the  count  im- 
ploring a  confessor,  they  would  not  allow  him  a  friar 
or  priest  that  he  might  confess.  And  all  five  being 
taken  out  of  the  tower  together,  they  were  vilely 
buried ;  and  from  that  time  the  prison  was  called  the 
Tower  of  Famine,  and  will  be  so  always.  For  this 
cruelty  the  Pisans  were  strongly  blamed  by  the  whole 
world,  wherever  it  was  known,  not  so  much  for  the 
count,  who  for  his  crimes  and  treasons  was  perhaps 
worthy  of  such  a  death,  but  for  his  sons  and  grand- 
sons, who  were  young  boys,  and  innocent ;  and  this 
sin,  committed  by  the  Pisans,  did  not  remain  unpun- 
ished, as  may  be  seen  in  after  time." 

A  monograph  on  Ugolino  by  an  English 
writer  states  that  the  victims  were  rolled  in 
the  matting  of  their  prison  floor  and  interred, 
with  the  irons  still  on  their  limbs,  in  the 
cloister  of  the  church  of  San  Francesco.  The 
grave  was  opened  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  irons  taken  out;  again,  in  1822,  the 
remains  were  found  and  carelessly  thrown  to- 
gether in  a  spot  marked  by  a  stone  bearing 
the  name  of  Vannuchi.  Of  the  prison  where 
they  suffered  no  more  remains  now  than  of 
the  municipal  eagles  which  the  Republic  put 
to  molt  there,  and  from  which  it  was  called 
the  Molting  Tower  before  it  was  called  the 
Tower  of  Famine. 

At  Pisa  there  is  nothing  of  wildness  or 
strife  in  the  Arno,  as  at  Florence,  where  it 
rushes  and  brawls  down  its  channel  and 
over  its  dams  and  ripples.  Its  waters  are 
turbid,  almost  black,  but  smooth,  and  they 
slip  oilily  away  with  many  a  wreathing  eddy, 
round  the  curve  of  the  magnificent  quay,  to 
which  my  mind  recurs  still  as  the  noblest  thing 
in  Pisa  —  as  the  noblest  thing,  indeed,  that 
any  city  has  done  with  its  river.  But  what 
quick  and  sensitive  allies  of  Nature  the  Italians 
have  always  shown  themselves !  No  sugges- 
tion of  hers  has  been  thrown  away  on  them ; 
they  have  made  the  most  of  her  lavish  kind- 
ness, and  transmuted  it  into  the  glory  and 
the  charm  of  art.  Our  last  moments  of  sight- 
seeing in  Pisa  were  spent  in  strolling  beside 
the  river,  in  hanging  on  the  parapet  and  de- 
lighting in  the  lines  of  that  curve. 

At  one  end  of  the  city,  before  this  begins. 
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near  a  spick-and-span  new  iron  bridge,  is  the 
mediaeval  tower  of  the  galley  prison,  which 
we  found  exquisitely  picturesque  in  the  light 
of  our  last  morning;  and  then,  stretching  up 
towards  the  heart  of  the  town  from  this  tower, 
were  the  ship-yards,  with  the  sheds  in  which 
the  old  republic  built  the  galleys  she  launched 
on  every  sea  then  known.  They  are  used  now 
for  military  stables ;  they  are  not  unlike  the 
ordinary  horse-car  stables  of  our  civilization; 
and  the  grooms,  swabbing  the  legs  of  the 
horses  and  combing  their  manes,  were  natu- 
ralized to  our  home-sick  sympathies  by  the 
homely  community  of  their  functions  with  those 
I  had  so  often  stopped  to  admire  in  my  own 
land.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  toilet  of  a 
horse  is  something  that  interests  every  human 
being. 

vii. 

With  rather  less  than  the  ordinary  stupidity 
of  tourists,  wretched  slaves  of  routine  as  they 
are,  we  had  imagined  the  possibility  of  going 
to  Lucca  overland;  that  is,  of  driving  fifteen 
miles  across  the  country  instead  of  taking  the 
train.  It  would  be  as  three  hours  against 
twenty  minutes,  and  as  fifteen  francs  against 
two ;  but  my  friend  was  young  and  I  was  impru- 
dent, and  we  boldly  ventured  upon  the  expedi- 
tion. I  have  never  regretted  it,  which  is  what 
can  be  said  of,  alas,  how  few  pleasures !  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  rapture  to  think  of  it  still. 

Already,  at  eight  o'clock  of  the  April  morn- 
ing, the  sun  had  filled  the  city  with  a  sicken- 
ing heat,  which  intimated  pretty  clearly  what 
it  might  do  for  Pisa  in  August ;  but  when  we 
had  mounted  superbly  to  our  carriage-seats, 
after  pensioning  all  the  bystanders,  and  had 
driven  out  of  the  city  into  the  green  plain  be- 
yond the  walls,  we  found  it  a  delicious  spring 
day,  warm,  indeed,  but  full  of  a  fervent  life. 

We  had  issued  from  the  gate  nearest  the 
Four  Fabrics,  and  I  advise  the  reader  to  get 
that  view  of  them  if  he  can.  To  the  backward 
glance  of  the  journeyer  toward  Lucca,  they 
have  the  unity,  the  ensej?tble,  the  want  of  which 
weakens  their  effect  to  proximity.  Beside  us 
swept  the  great  level  to  the  blue-misted  hills 
on  our  right ;  before  us  it  stretched  indefinitely. 
From  the  grass,  the  larks  were  quivering  up 
to  the  perfect  heaven,  and  the  sympathy  of 
Man  with  the  tender  and  lovely  mood  of 
Nature  was  expressed  in  the  presence  of  the 
hunters  with  their  dogs,  who  were  exploring 
the  herbage  in  quest  of  something  to  kill. 

Perhaps  I  do  man  injustice.  Perhaps  the 
rapture  of  the  blameless  litterateur  and  artist, 
who  drove  along  crying  out  over  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  scene,  was  more  justly  represen- 
tative of  our  poor  race.  I  am  vexed  now 
when  I  think  how  brief  this  rapture  was,  and 
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how  much  it  might  have  been  prolonged  if 
we  had  bargained  with  our  driver  to  go  slow. 
I  We  had  bargained  for  everything  else ;  but 
who  could  have  imagined  that  one  Italian 
could  ever  have  been  fast  enough  for  two 
Americans  ?  He  was  even  too  fast.  He  had 
a  just  pride  in  his  beast, —  as  tough  as  the  iron 
I  it  was  the  color  of, —  and  when  implored,  in 
I  the  interest  of  natural  beauty,  not  to  urge  it 
!  on,  he  misunderstood;  he'  boasted  that  it 
could  keep  up  that  pace  all  day,  and  he  in- 
cited it  in  the  good  Tuscan  of  Pisa  to  go  faster 
yet.  Ah  me !  what  enchanting  villas  he 
whirled  us  by !  what  gray  chateaux !  what 
old  wayside  towers,  hoary  out  of  all  remem- 
brance !  What  delightfully  stupid-looking  little 
stony  picturesque  villages,  in  every  one  of 
w^hich  that  poor  artist  and  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  spend  the  whole  day !  But  the  driver 
could  not  snatch  the  broad  and  constant  feat- 
ures of  the  landscape  from  us  so  quickly;  these 
we  had  time  to  peruse,  and  imprint  forever  on 
our  memories :  the  green  expanses ;  the  peach- 
trees  pink  in  their  bloom;  the  plums  and 
cherries  putting  on  their  bridal  white;  the 
gray  road,  followed  its  whole  length  by  the 
vines  trained  from  trees  to  tall  stakes  across  a 
space  which  they  thus  embowered  continu- 
ously from  field  to  field.  Everywhere  the  peas- 
ants were  working  the  soil;  spading,  not 
plowing  their  acres,  and  dressing  it  to  the 
smoothness  of  a  garden.  It  looked  rich  and 
fertile,  and  the  whole  land  wore  an  air  of  smil- 
ing prosperity  which  I  cannot  think  it  put  on 
expressly  for  us. 

Pisa  seemed  hardly  to  have  died  out  of  the 
horizon  before  her .  ancient  enemy  began  to 
rise  from  the  other  verge,  beyond  the  little 
space  in  which  they  used  to  play  bloodily  at 
national  hostilities.  The  plain  narrowed  as 
we  approached,  and  hills  hemmed  us  in  on 
three  sides,  with  snow-capped  heights  in  the 
background,  from  which  the  air  blew  cooler 
and  co*oler.  It  was  only  eleven  o'clock,  and 
I  ,  we  would  gladly  have  been  all  day  on  the  road. 
But  we  pretended  to  be  pleased  with  the  mis- 
taken zeal  that  had  hurried  us ;  it  was  so 
amiable,  we  could  not  help  it ;  and  we  entered 
Lucca  with  the  smiling  resolution  to  make 
the  most  of  it. 

VIII. 

Lucca  lies  as  flat  as  Pisa,  but  in  shape  it  is  as 
regularly  oblong  as  that  is  square,  and  instead 
of  the  brick  wall,  which  we  had  grown  fond 
of  there  and  in  Siena,  it  has  a  girdle  of  gray 
stone,  deeply  moated  without,  and  broadly 
leveled  on  top,  where  a  lovely  driveway  winds 
round  the  ancient  town.  The  wall  juts  in  a 
score  of  angles,  and  the  projecting  spaces  thus 
formed  are  planted  with  groups  of  forest  trees, 


lofty  and  old,  and  giving  a  charm  to  the  prom- 
enade exquisitely  wild  and  rare. 

To  our  approach,  the  clustering  city  towers 
and  roofs  promised  a  picturesqueness  which 
she  kept  in  her  own  fashion  when  we  drove 
in  through  her  gates,  and  were  set  down,  af- 
ter a  dramatic  rattling  and  banging  through 
her  streets,  at  the  door  of  the  Universo,  or 
the  Creca  di  Malta  —  I  do  not  really  remem- 
ber which  hotel  it  was.  But  I  remember  very 
well  the  whole  domestic  force  of  the  inn 
seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  the  distracted 
servant  who  gave  us  our  rooms,  and  was  land- 
lord, porter,  accountant,  waiter,  and  chamber- 
maid all  in  one.  It  was  an  inn  apparently 
very  little  tainted  by  tourist  custom,  and 
Lucca  is  certainly  one  of  the  less  discovered 
of  the  Tuscan  cities.  At  the  table-d' hdte  in 
the  evening  our  commensals  were  all  Ital- 
ians except  an  ancient  English  couple,  who 
had  lived  so  long  in  that  region  that  they  had 
rubbed  off  everything  English  but  their  speech. 
I  wondered  a  good  deal  who  they  could  be; 
they  spoke  conservatively  — the  foreigners  are 
always  conservative  in  Italy  —  of  the  good  old 
ducal  days  of  Lucca,  when  she  had  her  own 
mild  little  despot,  and  they  were  now  going 
to  the  Baths  of  Lucca  to  place  themselves  for 
the  summer.  They  were  types  of  a  class  which 
is  numerous  all  over  the  Continent,  and  which 
seems  thoroughly  content  with  expatriation. 
The  Europeanized  American  is  always  apolo- 
getic ;  he  says  that  America  is  best,  and  he 
pretends  that  he  is  going  back  there ;  but  the 
continentalized  Englishman  has  apparently 
no  intention  of  repatriating  himself.  He  has 
said  to  me  frankly  in  one  instance  that  Eng- 
land was  beastly.  But  I  own  I  should  not  like 
to  have  said  it  to  him. 

In  their  talk  of  the  ducal  past  of  Lucca  these 
English  people  struck  again  the  note  which 
my  first  impression  of  Lucca  had  sounded. 
Lucca  was  a  sort  of  republic  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  with  less  interruption  from 
lords,  bishops,  and  foreign  dominions  than 
most  of  her  sister  commonwealths,  and  she 
kept  her  ancient  liberties  down  to  the  time  of 
the  French  revolution  —  four  hundred  years 
longer  than  Pisa,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  longer  than  Florence  and  Siena ;  as  long, 
in  fact,  as  Venice,  which  she  resembled  in  an 
arbitrary  change  effected  from  a  democratic 
to  an  aristocratic  constitution  at  the  moment 
when  the  change  was  necessary  to  her  exis- 
tence as  an  independent  state.  The  duchy  of 
Lucca,  created  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1 817  and  assigned  to  the  Bourbons  of  Parma, 
lasted  only  thirty  years,  when  it  was  merged 
by  previous  agreement  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Tuscany,  the  Bourbons  going  back  to  Parma, 
in  which  Napoleon's  Austrian  widow  had 
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meantime  enjoyed  a  life  interest.  In  this  brief 
period,  however,  the  old  republican  city  as- 
sumed so  completely  the  character  of  a  little 
principality,  that,  in  spite  of  the  usual  Via 
Garibaldi  and  Corso  Vittorio  Emmanuele,  I 
could  not  banish  the  image  of  the  ducal  state 
from  my  mind.  Yet  I  should  be  at  a  loss  how 
to  impart  this  feeling  to  every  one,  or  to  say 
why  a  vast  dusty  square,  planted  with  pollarded 
sycamores,  and  a  huge,  ugly  palace  with 
but  a  fairish  gallery  of  pictures,  fronting  upon 
the  dust  and  sycamores,  should  have  been  so 
expressive  of  a  ducal  residence.  There  was  a 
statue  of  Maria  Louisa,  the  first  ruler  of  the 
temporary  duchy,  in  the  midst  of  these  syca- 
mores, and  I  had  a  persistent  whimsey  of  her 
reviewing  her  little  ducal  army  there,  as  I  sat 
and  looked  out  from  the  open  door  of  the 
restaurant  where  my  friend  and  I  were  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  strange 
dishes  and  trying  our  best  to  be  friends  with 
the  Lucchese  conception  of  a  beef-steak. 

It  was  not  because  T  had  no  other  periods 
to  choose  from  ;  in  Lucca  you  can  be  over- 
whelmed with  them.  Her  chronicles  do  not 
indeed  go  back  into  the  mists  of  fable  for  her 
origin,  but  they  boast  an  Etruscan,  a  Roman 
antiquity  which  is  hardly  less  formidable. 
Here  in  a.  u.  515  there  was  fixed  a  colony 
of  two  thousand  citizens  ;  here  in  698  the 
great  Caesar  met  with  Pompey  and  Crassus, 


and  settled  who  should  rule  in  Rome.  After 
the  Romans,  she  knew  the  Goths,  the  Lom- 
bards, and  the  Franks ;  then  she  had  her  own 
tyrants,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  she  began 
to  have  her  own  consuls,  the  magistrates  of 
her  people's  choice,  and  to  have  her  wars 
within  and  without,  to  be  torn  with  faction 
and  menaced  with  conquest  in  the  right  Ital- 
ian fashion.  Once  she  was  sacked  by  the 
Pisans  under  the  terrible  Uguccione  della 
Faggiuola,  in  1314  :  and  more  than  once  she 
was  sold.  She  was  sold  for  thirty-five  thousand 
florins  to  two  ambitious  and  enterprising 
gentlemen,  the  Rossi  brothers,  of  Parma,  who, 
however,  were  obliged  to  relinquish  her  to  the 
Scaligeri  of  Verona.  This  was  the  sorrow  and 
shame  that  fell  upon  her  after  a  brief  fever  of 
conquest  and  glory,  brought  her  by  the  great- 
est of  her  captains,  the  famous  Castruccio 
Castracani,  the  condottiere,  whose  fierce, 
death-white  face,  bordered  by  its  pale  yellow 
hair,  looks  more  vividly  out  of  the  history  of 
his  time  than  any  other.  For  Uguccione  had 
been  in  prison,  appointed  to  die,  and  when 
the  rising  of  the  Lucchese  delivered  him  and 
made  him  Lord  of  Lucca,  Uguccione's  fetters 
were  still  upon  him.  He  was  of  the  ancient 
Ghibelline  family  of  the  Antelminelli,  who 
had  prospered  to  great  wealth  in  England, 
where  they  spent  a  long  exile,  and  where 
Castruccio  learned  the  art  of  war.  After  his 
death,  one  of  his  sons  sold  his  dominion  to 
another  for  twenty-two  thousand  florins,  from 
whom  his  German  garrison  took  it  and  sold 
it  for  sixty  thousand  to  Gherardo  Spinola; 
he,  in  turn,  disposed  of  it  to  the  Rossi,  at  a 
clear  loss  of  thirty-eight  thousand  florins.  The 
Lucchese  suffered  six  years  under  the  Scali- 
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geri,  who  sold  them  again  —  the  market  price  Cosmo  I.  that  they  were  guiltless  of  complic- 
this  time  is  not  quoted  —  to  the  Florentines,  ity.  The  imperial  commissioner  came  from 
whom  the  Pisans  drove  out.  These  held  her  Milan  to  preside  at  his  trial,  and  he  was  sen- 
in  a  servitude  so  cruel  that  the  Lucchese  tenced  to  suffer  death  for  treason  to  the  em- 
called  it  their  Babylonian  captivity ;  and  when  pire.  He  was  taken  to  Milan  and  beheaded  ; 
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it  was  ended  after  twenty  years,  through  the 
intervention  of  the.  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  in 
1369,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  German 
a  hundred  thousand  florins  for  their  liberty, 
which  had  been  sold  so  many  times  for  far 
less  money. 

An  ancient  Lucchese  family,  the  Guanigi, 
whose  Gothic  palaces  are  still  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  city,  now  rose  to  power,  and  held 
it  till  1430 ;  and  then  the  city  finally  estab- 
lished the  republican  government,  which  in 
its  democratic  and  oligarchic  form  continued 
till  1799. 

The  noblest  event  of  this  long  period  was 
the  magnanimous  attempt  of  the  gonfaloniere, 
Francesco  Burlamacchi,  who  in  1546  dreamed 
of  driving  the  Medici  from  power  and  rees- 
tablishing the  republic  throughout  Tuscany. 
Burlamacchi  was  of  an  old  patrician  family, 
but  the  love  of  freedom  had  been  instilled  in 
him  by  his  uncle,  Filippo  Burlamacchi,  that 
Fra  Pacifico  who  wrote  the  first  life  of  Savo- 
narola and  was  one  of  his  most  fervent  disci- 
ples. The  gonfaloniere's  plot  was  discovered, 
and  he  was  arrested  by  the  timid  Lucchese 
Senate,  which  hastened  to  assure  the  ferocious 
Vol.  XXX.— 95. 


but  now  he  is  the  greatest  name  in  Lucca, 
and  his  statue  in  the  piazza,  fronting  her  an- 
cient communal  palace,  appeals  to  all  who  love 
freedom  with  the  memory  of  his  high  intent. 
He  died  in  the  same  cause  which  Savonarola 
laid  down  his  life  for,  and  not  less  generously. 

Poor  little  Lucca  had  not  even  the  courage 
to  attempt  to  save  him ;  but  doubtless  she 
would  have  tried  if  she  had  dared.  She  was 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  emperors, 
having  paid  Maximilian  and  then  Charles  V. 
good  round  sums  for  the  confirmation  of  her 
early  liberties ;  and  she  was  so  anxious  to  be 
well  with  the  latter,  that,  when  she  was  ac- 
cused to  him  of  favoring  the  new  Lutheran 
heresy,  she  hastened  to  persecute  the  Protes- 
tants with  the  same  cowardice  that  she  had 
shown  in  abandoning  Burlamacchi. 

It  cost,  indeed,  no  great  effort  to  suppress 
the  Protestant  congregation  at  Lucca.  Peter 
Martyr,  its  founder,  had  fled  before,  and  was 
now  a  professor  at  Strasburg,  whence  he 
wrote  a  letter  of  severe  upbraiding  to  the 
timorous  flock  who  suffered  themselves  to  be 
frightened  back  to  Rome.  Some  of  them 
would  not  renounce  their  faith,  preferring  ex- 
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ile,  and  of  these,  who  emigrated  by  families, 
were  the  Burlamacchi,  from  whom  the  hero 
came.  He  had  counted  somewhat  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformation  to  help  him  in  his 
design  against  the  Medici,  knowing  it  to  be 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  but  there  is  no  one  evi- 
dence that  he  was  himself  more  a  Protestant 
than  Savonarola  was. 

Eight  years  after  his  death  the  constitution 
of  Lucca  was  changed,  and  she  fell  under  the 


while  keeping  its  own ;  here  are  the  pillars 
resting  on  the  backs  of  lions  and  leopards  : 
here  are  the  quaint  mosaics  in  the  fa(;ades. 
You  see  the  former  in  the  cathedral,  which  is 
not  signally  remarkable,  like  that  of  Florence, 
or  Siena,  or  Pisa,  and  the  latter  in  the 
beautiful  old  church  of  San  Frediano,  an  Irish 
saint  who  for  some  reason  figured  in  Lucca  ;  he 
was  bishop  there  in  the  fifth  century,  and  the 
foundation  of  his  church  dates  only  a  century 

or  two  later.  San  Mi- 
chele  is  an  admirable 
example  of  Lucchese 
Gothic,  and  is  more 
importantly  placed 
than  any  other  church, 
in  the  very  heart  of 
the  town,  opposite  the 
Palazzo  Pretorio.  This 
structure  was  dedicat- 
ed to  the  occupation 
of  the  Podesta  of  Luc- 
ca, in  pursuance  of 
the  republic's  high-lan- 
guaged  decree,  recog- 
.,  nizing  the  fact  that 
among  the  orna- 
ments with  which 
:  ^  cities  embellish  them- 
selves, the  greatest 
expenditure  should 
always  be  devoted  to 
those  where  the  dei- 
ties are  worshiped,  the 
magistracy  adminis- 
ters justice,  and  the 
people  convenes." 
The  Palazzo  Pretorio 
is  now  the  repository 
of  a  public  archaeolog- 
ical collection,  and  the 
memory  of  its  original 
use  has  so  utterly  per- 
ished that  the  com- 
bined intellects  of  two 

rule  of  an  aristocracy  nicknamed  the  Lords  policemen,  whom  we  appealed  to  for  informa- 
of  the  Little  Ring,  from  the  narrow  circle  in  tion,  could  not  assign  to  it  any  other  function 
which  her  senators  succeeded  one  another,   than  that  of  lottery  office,  appointed  by  the  late 
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She  had  always  been  called  Lucca  the  Indus- 
trious; in  her  safe  subordination,  she  now 
worked  and  throve  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  till  the  French  republicans  came  and 
toppled  her  oligarchy  over  at  a  touch. 


IX. 


Of  mediaeval  Lucca  I  have  kept  freshest 
the  sense  of  her  Gothic  church  architecture, 
with  its  delicate  difference  from  that  of  Pisa, 
which  it  resembles  and  excels.  It  is  touched 
with  the  Lombardic  and  Byzantine  character, 


grand  duke.  The  popular  intellect  at  Lucca  is 
not  very  vivid,  so  far  as  we  tested  it,  and  though 
willi^ig,  it  is  not  quick.  The  caffetiem  in  whose 
restaurant  we  took  breakfast,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Pretorian  Palace  walls,  was  as  ignorant 
of  its  history  as  the  policemen  ;  but  she  was 
very  amiable,  and  she  had  three  pretty 
daughters  in  the  bonbon  department,  who 
looked  the  friendliest  disposition  to  know 
about  it  if  they  could.  I  speak  of  them  at 
once,  because  I  did  not  think  the  Lucchese 
generally  such  handsome  people  as  the  Pisans, 
and  1  wisli  to  be  generous  before  I  am  just. 
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the  local  Scientific  and  Literary  Academy 
proclaimed  "the  marvel  of  her  age"  for  her 
learning  and  her  gifts  in  improvisation.  The 
reader  will  readily  identify  her  from  this ;  or 
if  he  cannot,  the  greater  shame  to  him  ;  he 
might  as  well  be  a  Lucchese. 

"  All  there  are  barrators,  except  Boutura  ; 
No  into  yes  for  money  there  is  changed," 

says  Dante  of  this  Lucca  in  which  I  found 
an  aspect  of  busy  commonplace,  an  air  of 
thrift  and  traffic,  and  in  which  I  only  feign  to 
have  discovered  an  indifference  to  finer  things. 
I  dare  say  Lucca  is  full  of  intelligence  and  po- 
lite learning,  but  she  does  not  imbue  her  police- 
men and  caffetieras  with  it,  as  Boston  does. 

Yet  I  would  willingly  be  at  this 
moment  in  a  town  where  I  could 
step  out  and  see  an  old  Roman 
amphitheater,  built  bodily  up  into 
ihe  modern  city,  and  showing  its 
mighty  ribs  through  the  houses 
surrounding  the  market-place  — 
a  market-place  quaint  beyond  any 
other,  with  its  tile-roofed  stands  and  booths. 
There  is  much  more  silk  in  Lucca  than  in 
Boston,  if  we  have  the  greater  culture ;  and  the 
oil  of  Lucca  is  sublime ;  and  —  yes,  I  will  own 
it !  —  Lucca  has  the  finer  city  wall.  The  town 
showed  shabby  and  poor  from  the  driveway 
along  the  top  of  this,  for  we  saw  the  back  yards 

  and  rears  of  the  houses  ;  but  now  and  then  we 

looked  down  into  a  stiff,  formal,  delicious  pal- 
Why,  indeed,  should  I  be  severe  with  the  poor  ace  garden,  full  of  weather-beaten  statues,  old, 
Lucchese  in  any  way,  even  for  their  ignorance,  bad,  ridiculous,  divinely  dear  and  beautiful ! 
when  the  infallible  Baedeker  himself 
speaks  of  the  statue  in  the  Piazza  S. 
Michele  as  that  of  "  S.  Burlamacchi"  ? 
The  hero  thus  canonized  stood  frown- 
ing  down  upon  a  grain  and  seed  mar- 
ket when  we  went  to  offer  him  our 
homage,  and  the  peasants  thought  we 
had  come  to  buy,  and  could  not  un- 
derstand why  we  should  have  only 
a  minor  curiosity  about  their  wares. 
They  took  the  wheat  up  in  their  brown 
hands  to  show  us,  and  boasted  of  its 
superior  quality.  We  said  we  were 
strangers,  and  explained  that  we  had 
no  intention  of  putting  in  a  crop  of 
that  sort ;  but  they  only  laughed 
blankly.  In  spite  of  this  prevailing 
ignorance,  penetrating  even  to  the 
Baedeker  in  our  hands,  Lucca  was 
much  tableted  to  the  memory  of  her 
celebrities,  especially  her  literary  ce- 
lebrities, who  need  tablets  as  greatly 
as  any  literary  celebrities  I  know. 
There  was  one  literary  lady  whose 
tablet  I  saw  in  a  church,  and  whom 
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I  cannot  say  that  I  have  been  hardly  used, 
when  I  remember  that  I  have  seen  such  gar- 
dens as  those ;  and  I  humbly  confess  it  a 
privilege  to  have  walked  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Guanigi  palaces  at  Lucca,  in  which  the  Gothic 
seems  to  have  done  its  best  for  a  stately  and 
lovely  effect.  I  even  climbed  to  the  top  of 
one  of  their  towers,  which  I  had  wondered  at 
ever  since  my  first  sight  of  Lucca  because  of 
the  little  grove  it  bore  upon  its  crest.  I  asked 
the  custodian  of  the  palace  what  it  was,  and 
he  said  it  was  a  little  garden,  which  I  sus- 
pected already.  But  I  had  a  consuming  desire 
to  know  what  it  looked  like,  and  what  Lucca 
looked  like  from  it ;  and  I  asked  him  how  high 
the  tower  was.  He  answered  that  it  was  four 
hundred  feet  high,  which  I  doubted  at  first,  but 
came  to  believe  when  I  had  made  the  ascent. 
I  hated  very  much  to  go  up  that  tower ;  but 
when  the  custodian  said  that  an  English  lady 
eighty  years  old  had  gone  up  the  week  before, 
I  said  to  myself  that  I  would  not  be  outdone 
by  any  old  lady  of  eighty,  and  I  went  up. 
The  trees  were  really  rooted  in  little  beds  of 
earth  up  there,  and  had  been  growing  for  ten 
years  ;  the  people  of  the  house  sometimes  took 
tea  under  them  in  the  summer  evenings. 

This  tower  was  one  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy  in  wliich  Lucca  abounded  before  the 
Guanigi  leveled  them.  They  were  for  the 
convenience  of  private  warfare  ;  the  custodian 


showed  me  a  little  chamber  near  the  top, 
where  he  pretended  the  garrison  used  to  stay. 
I  enjoyed  his  statement  as  much  as  if  it  were 
a  fact,  and  I  enjoyed  still  more  the  magnifi- 
cent prospect  of  the  city  and  country  from 
the  tower ;  the  fertile  plain  with  the  hills  all 
round,  and  distant  mountains  snow-crowned, 
except  to  the  south  where  the  valley  widened 
toward  Florence  ;  the  multitudinous  roofs  and 
bell-towers  of  the  city,  which  filled  its  walls 
full  of  human  habitations,  with  no  breadths 
of  orchard  and  field  as  at  Pisa  and  Siena. 

The  present  Count  Guanigi,  so  the  custo- 
dian pretended,  lives  in  another  palace,  and 
lets  this  in  apartments ;  you  may  have  the 
finest  for  seventy-five  dollars  a  year,  with 
privilege  of  sky-garden.  I  did  not  think  it 
dear,  and  I  said  so,  though  I  did  not  visit  any 
of  the  interiors,  and  do  not  know  what  state 
the  finest  of  them  may  be  in. 


X. 


It  was  on  the  last  day  of  March,  after  our 
return  from  Siena,  that  I  ran  out  to  Pistoja 
with  my  friend  the  artist.  There  were  now 
many  signs  of  spring  in  the  landscape,  and  the 
gray  olives  were  a  less  prevalent  tone,  amid 
the  tints  of  the  peach  and  pear  blossoms.  Dan- 
delions thickly  strewed  the  railroad-sides  ;  the 
grass  was  powdered  with  the  little  daisies, 
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white  with  crimson-tipped  petals ;  the  garden- 
borders  were  full  of  yellow-flowering  seed- 
turnips.  The  peasants  were  spading  their 
fields;  as  we  ran  along,  it  came  noon,  and 
they  began  to  troop  over  the  white  roads  to 
dinner,  past  villas  frescoed  with  false  balco- 
nies and  casements,  and  comfortable  brown- 
ish-gray farmsteads.  On  our  right  the  waves  of 
distant  purple  hills  swept  all  the  way  to  Pistoja. 


under  the  lowering  sky,  with  a  locked-up  cathe- 
dral, a  bare  baptistery,  and  a  mediaeval  public 
palace,  and  a  history  early  merged  in  that  of 
Florence ;  but  to  me  it  must  always  have  the 
tender  interest  of  the  pleasure,  pathetically 
intense,  which  that  young  couple  took  in  it. 
They  were  very  hungry,  and  they  could  get 
no  breakfast  in  the  drowsy  town,  not  even  a 
cup  of  coffee ;  but  they  did  not  mind  that ; 


I  made  it  part  of  my  business  there  to 
look  up  a  young  married  couple,  Americans, 
journeying  from  Venice  to  Florence,  who 
stopped  at  Pistoja  twenty  years  before,  and 
saw  the  gray  town  in  the  gray  light  of  a  spring 
morning  betw^een  four  and  six  o'clock.  I  re- 
meml)ered  how  strange  and  beautiful  they 
thought  it,  and  from  time  to  time  1  started 
with  recognition  of  different  objects  —  as  if  I 
had  been  one  of  that  pair;  so  young,  so  sim- 
ple-heartedly,  greedily  glad  of  all  that  eld  and 
story  which  Italy  constantly  lavished  upon 
them.  I  could  not  find  them,  but  I  found 
phantom  traces  of  their  youth  in  the  ancient 
town,  and  that  endeared  it  to  me,  and  made 
it  lovely  through  every  hour  of  the  long  rainy 
day  I  spent  there.  To  other  eyes  it  might  have 
seemed  merely  a  stony  old  town,  dull  and  cold 


they  wandered  about,  famished  but  blest,  and 
by  one  of  the  happy  accidents  that  usually 
befriended  them,  they  found  their  way  up  to 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo  and  saw  the  Communal 
Palace  so  thoroughly,  in  all  its  Gothic  fullness 
and  mediaeval  richness  of  detail,  that  I  seemed 
never  to  have  risen  from  the  stone  benching 
around  the  interior  of  the  court  on  which 
they  sat  to  study  the  escutcheons  carven  and 
])ainted  on  the  walls.  I  could  swear  that  the 
l)ear  on  the  arms  of  Pistoja  was  the  same  that 
they  saw  and  noted  with  the  amusement  which 
a  bear  in  a  checkered  tabard  must  inspire  in 
ignorant  minds;  though  I  am  now  able  to 
inform  the  reader  that  it  was  put  there 
because  Pistoja  was  anciently  infested  with 
bears,  and  this  was  the  last  bear  left  when 
they  were  exterminated. 
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We  need  not  otherwise  go  deeply  into  the 
history  of  Pistoja.  We  know  already  how 
one  of  her  family  feuds  introduced  the  fac- 
tions of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  in  Florence, 
and  finally  caused  the  exile  of  Dante ;  and 
we  may  inoffensively  remember  that  CatiHne 
met  his  defeat  and  death  on  her  hills  a.  u. 


in  whose  private  warfare  she  suffered  almost 
as  much  as  from  her  foreign  enemies.  Be- 
tween them  the  Cancellieri  and  the  Pancia- 
tichi  burned  a  thousand  houses  within  her 
walls,  not  counting  those  without,  and  the 
latter  had  plotted  to  deliver  over  their  country 
to  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  when  the  Floren- 


691.  She  was  ruled  more  or  less  tumultuously 
by  princes,  popes,  and  people  till  the  time  of 
her  great  siege  by  the  Lucchese  and  Floren- 
tines and  her  own  Guelph  exiles  in  1305.  Fam- 
ine began  to  madden  the  besieged,  and  men 
and  women  stole  out  of  the  city  through  the 
enemy's  camp  and  scoured  the  country  for 
food.  When  the  Florentines  found  this  out, 
they  lay  in  wait  for  them,  and  such  as  they 
caught  they  mutilated,  cutting  off  their  noses, 
or  arms,  or  legs,  and  then  exposing  them  to 
the  sight  of  those  they  had  gone  out  to  save 
from  starvation.  After  the  city  fell,  the  Flor- 
entine and  Lucchese  leaders  commanded  such 
of  the  wounded  Pistojese  as  they  found  on 
the  field  to  be  gathered  in  heaps  upon  the 
demolished  walls,  that  their  fathers,  brothers, 
and  children  might  see  them  slowly  die,  and 
forbade  any  one,  under  pain  of  a  like  fate,  to 
S-iccor  one  of  these  miserable  creatures. 

Pistoja  could  not  endure  the  yoke  fastened 
upon  her.  A  few  years  later  her  whole  people 
rose  literally  in  a  frenzy  of  rebellion  against 
the  Lucchese  governor,  and  men,  women, 
children,  priests,  and  monks  joined  in  driving 
him  out.  After  the  heroic  struggle  they  rees- 
tablished their  own  republic,  which  presently 
fell  a  })rcy  to  the  feud  of  two  of  her  families, 


tines  intervened  and  took  final  possession  of 
Pistoja. 

We  had,  therefore,  not  even  to  say  that 
we  were  of  the  Cancellieri  party  in  order  to 
enter  Pistoja,  but  drove  up  to  the  Hotel  di 
Londra  without  challenge,  and  had  dinner 
there,  after  which  we  repaired  to  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo;  and  while  the  artist  got  out  a 
plate  and  began  to  etch  in  the  rain,  the  author 
bestirred  himself  to  find  the  sacristan  and  get 
into  the  cathedral.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
find  the  sacristan,  but  when  he  had  been 
made  to  put  his  head  out  of  the  fifth-stor\' 
window  he  answered,  with  a  want  of  enterprise 
and  hospitality  which  I  had  never  before  met 
in  Italy,  that  the  cathedral  was  always  open 
at  three  o'clock,  and  he  would  not  come 
down^o  open  it  sooner.  At  that  hour  I  re- 
venged myself  upon  him  by  not  finding  it 
very  interesting,  though  I  think  now  the  fault 
must  have  been  in  me.  There  is  enough  es- 
timable detail  of  art,  especially  the  fourteenth- 
century  monument  to  the  great  lawyer  and 
lover,  Cino  da  Pistoja,  who  is  represented  lec- 
turing to  Petrarch  among  eight  other  of  his 
l^upils.  The  lady  in  the  group  is  the  Selvag- 
gia  whom  he  immortalized  in  his  subtle  and 
metnphysi(^al  verses;  she  was  the  daughter  of 
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Filippo  Vergolesi,  the  leader  of  the  Ghibel- 
lines  in  Pistoja,  and  she  died  of  hopeless  love 
for  Cino,  when  the  calamities  of  their  country 
drove  him  into  exile  at  the  time  of  the  terrible 
siege.  He  remains  the  most  tangible,  if  not 
the  greatest  name  of  Pistoja;  he  was  the  first  of 
those  who  polished  and  simplified  the  Tuscan 
speech,  and  he  was  a  wonder  of  jurisprudence 
in  his  time,  restoring  the  Roman  law  and 
commenting  nine  books  of  the  Code;  so  that 
the  wayfarer,  whether  grammarian,  attorney, 
litterateur,  or  young  lady,  may  well  look  upon 
his  monument  with  sympathy. 

But  I  brought  away  no  impression  of 
pleasure  or  surprise  from  the  cathedral  gen- 
erally, and,  in  fact,  the  works  of  art  for  which 
one  may  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  desire  to  see 
Pistoja  again,  are  the  Delia  Robbias,  which 
immortally  beautify  the  Ospedale  del  Ceppo. 
They  represent,  with  the  simplest  reality  and 
in  the  proportions  of  life,  the  seven  works  of 
mercy  of  St.  Andrea  Franchi,  bishop  of  Pis- 
toja in  1399.  They  form  a  frieze  or  band 
round  the  edifice,  and  are  of  the  glazed  terra 
cotta  in  which  the  Delia  Robbias  commonly 
wrought.  The  saint  is  seen  visiting  "  The 
Naked,"  The  Pilgrims,"  The  Sick,"  "The 
Imprisoned,"  "  The  Dead,"  "  The  an  Hun- 
gered," "The  Athirst";  and  between  the 
tableaux  are  the  figures  of  "  Faith,"  "  Charity," 
"  Hope,"  "  Prudence,"  and  "  Justice."  There 
are  also,  "  An  Annunciation,"  "  A  Visitation," 
"  An  Assumption  "  ;  and  in  three  circular  re- 
liefs, adorned  with  fruits  and  flowers  after  the 
Delia  Robbia  manner,  the  arms  of  the  hospital, 
the  city,  and  the  Medici.  But  what  takes  the 
eye  and  the  heart  are  the  good  bishop's  works 
of  mercy.  In  these  color  is  used,  as  it  must  be 
in  that  material,  and  in  the  broad,  unmingled 
blues,  reds,  yellows,  and  greens,  primary,  sin- 
cere, you  have  satisfying  actuality  of  effect. 
I  believe  the  critics  are  not  decided  that  these 
are  the  best  works  of  the  masters,  but  they 
gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  others,  and 
I  remember  them  with  a  vivid  joy  still.  It  is 
hardly  less  than  startling  to  see  them  first,  and 
then  for  every  succeeding  moment  it  is 
delightful.  Giovanni  della  Robbia,  and  his 
brother,  the  monk  Frate  Ambrogio,  and  An- 
drea and  his  two  sons,  Luca  and  Girolomo, 
are  all  supposed  to  have  shared  in  this  work, 
which  has  therefore  a  peculiar  interest,  though 
it  is  not  even  mentioned  by  Vasari,  and  seems 
to  have  suffered  neglect  by  all  the  earlier  con- 
noisseurs. It  was  skillfully  restored  in  1826 
by  a  Pistojesc  architect,  who  removed  the 
layer  of  dust  that  liad  hardened  upon  the 
glaze  and  hid  the  colors;  and  in  1839  the 
French  Government  asked  leave  to  reproduce 
it  in  plaster  for  the  Beaux- Arts ;  from  which 
copy  another  was  made  for  the  Crystal  Palace 


at  Sydenham.  It  is,  by  all  odds,  the  chiefest 
thing  in  Pistoja,  w  here  the  reader,  when  he  goes 
to  look  at  it,  may  like  to  recall  the  pretty  legend 
of  the  dry  tree-stump  ( ccppo )  breaking  into  bud 
and  leaf,  to  indicate  to  the  two  good  Pistojese 
of  six  hundred  years  ago  where  to  found  the 
hospital  which  this  lovely  frieze  adorns. 

Apparently,  however,  Pistoja  does  not  ex- 
pect to  be  visited  for  this  or  any  other  reason. 
I  have  already  held  up  to  obloquy  the  want 
of  public  spirit  in  the  sacristan  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  I  have  now  to  report  an  equal  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  a  beau- 
tiful show- villa,  which  a  cabman  persuaded  me 
to  drive  some  miles  out  of  the  town  through 
the  rain  to  see.  When  we  reached  its  gate,  we 
were  told  that  the  villa  was  closed;  simply 
that  —  closed.  But  I  was  not  wholly  a  loser, 
for,  in  celebration  of  my  supposed  disappoint- 
ment, my  driver  dramatized  a  grief  which  was 
as  fine  a  theatrical  spectacle  as  I  have  seen. 
Besides,  I  was  able  to  stop  on  the  way  back 
at  the  ancient  church  of  Sant'  Andrea,  where 
I  found  myself  as  little  expected,  indeed,  as 
elsewhere,  but  very  prettily  welcomed  by  the 
daughter  of  the  sacristan,  whose  father  was 
absent,  and  w  ho  made  me  free  of  the  church. 
I  thought  that  I  wished  to  see  the  famous 
pulpit  of  Giovanni  da  Pisa,  son  of  Niccolo, 
and  the  little  maid  had  to  light  me  a  candle 
to  look  at  it  with.  She  was  not  of  much  help 
otherwise ;  she  did  not  at  all  understand  the 
subjects,  neither  the  Nativity,  nor  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  ("  Who  were  the  three  Magi 
Kings  ?  "  she  asked,  and  was  so  glad  when  I 
explained), nor  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents, 
nor  the  Crucifixion,  nor  the  Judgment. 
These  facts  were  as  strange  to  her  as  the  mar- 
velous richness  and  delicacy  of  the  whole 
work,  which,  for  opulence  of  invention  and 
perfect  expression  of  intention,  is  surely  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  all  that  won- 
derland of  Italy.  She  stood  by  and  freshly 
admired,  while  I  lectured  her  upon  it  as  if  I 
had  been  the  sacristan  and  she  a  simple  maid 
from  America,  and  got  the  hot  wax  of  the 
candle  all  over  my  fingers.  She  affected  to 
refuse  my  fee.  "Z*?  pare  I  "  she  said,  with  the 
sweetest  pretense  of  astonishment  (which,  be- 
ing interpreted,  is  something  like"  The  idea ! "); 
and  when  I  forced  the  coin  into  her  unwill- 
ing hand,  she  asked  me  to  come  again  when 
her  father  was  at  home.  Would  I  could ! 
There  is  no  such  pulpit  in  America,  that  I 
know  (jf ;  and  even  Pistoja,  in  the  rain  and 
mud,  nonclialant,  unenterprising,  is  no  bad 
place. 

I  had  actually  business  there,  besides  that 
of  a  scribbling  dilettante,  and  it  took  me,  on 
behalf  of  a  sculptor  who  had  some  medallions 
casting,  to  the  most  ancient  of  the  several 
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bronze  founderies  in  Pistoja.  This  foundery,  all  winter  by  the  steam-tramway  trains  snuf- 

an  irregular  group  of  low  roofs,  was  inclosed  fling  in  and  out  of  our  Piazza  Santa  Maria 

in  a  hedge  of  myrtle,  and  I  descended  through  Novella  at  Florence.  I  found  it  a  flat,  dull, 

flowery  garden-paths  to  the  office,  where  the  commonplace-looking  town  at  first  blush,  with 

master  met  me  with  the  air  of  a  host,  instead  one  wild,  huge,  gaunt  piazza,  planted  with 
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of  that  terrifying  no-admittance-except-on- 
business  address  which  I  have  encountered 
in  my  rare  visits  to  founderies  in  my  own 
country.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
fascinating  than  the  interior  of  the  workshop, 
in  which  the  bronze  figures,  groups,  reliefs, 
stood  about  in  every  variety  of  dimension 
and  all  stages  of  finish.  When  I  confessed  my 
ignorance,  with  a  candor  which  I  shall  not 
expect  from  the  reader,  of  how  the  sculptur- 
esque forms  to  their  last  fragile  and  delicate 
detail  were  reproduced  in  metal,  he  explained 
that  an  exact  copy  was  first  made  in  wax, 
which  was  painted  with  successive  coats  of 
liquid  mud,  one  dried  upon  another,  till  a 
sufficient  thickness  was  secured,  when  the 
wax  was  melted  out,  and  the  bronze  poured 
in.  I  said  how  very  simple  it  was  when  one 
knew,  and  he  said,  yes,  very  simple ;  and  I 
came  away  sighing  for  the  day  when  our 
founderies  shall  be  inclosed  in  myrtle  hedges, 
and  reached  through  garden-paths.  I  suppose 
I  shall  hardly  see  it,  for  it  had  taken  a  thou- 
sand years  for  that  foundery  in  Pistoja  to  attain 
its  idyllic  setting. 

XI. 

On  my  way  home  from  Lucca,  I  stopped 
at  Prato,  whither  I  had  been  tempted  to  go 


stragghng  sycamores,  and  banged  all  round 
by  coppersmiths,  whose  shops  seemed  to 
alternate  with  the  stables  occupying  its  ar- 
cades. Multitudinous  hanks  of  new-dyed  yarn 
blew  in  the  wind  under  the  trees,  and  through 
all  the  windows  and  open  doors  I  saw  girls 
and  women  plaiting  straw.  This  forms  the 
chief  industry  of  Prato,  where,  as  a  kind  little 
priest  with  a  fine  Roman  profile,  in  the  railway 
carriage,  assured  me,  between  the  prayers  he 
kept  saying  to  himself,  there  was  work  for  all  and 
all  were  at  work.  Secular  report  was  not  so  flat- 
tering to  Prato.  I  was  told  that  business  was  but 
dull  there  since  the  death  of  the  English  gentle- 
man, one  Mr.  Askew,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
it,  and  who  lies  buried  in  the  odor  of  sanctity 
in  the  old  Carmelite  convent.  I  saw  his  grave 
there  when  I  went  to  look  at  the  frescoes, 
under'the  tutelage  of  an  old,  sleek,  fat  monk, 
roundest  of  the  round  dozen  of  brothers  re- 
maining since  the  suppression.  I  cannot  say 
now  why  I  went  to  see  these  frescoes,  but  I 
must  have  been  told  by  some  local  guide 
they  were  worthy  to  be  seen,  for  I  find  no 
mention  of  them  in  the  books.  My  old  monk 
admired  them  without  stint,  and  had  a  par- 
ticular delight  in  the  murder  of  St.  Martin, 
who  was  stabbed  in  the  back  at  the  altar. 
He  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully  and  pointed 
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out  the  flying  acolyte  :  ^'•Se/npre  scappa,  ma  e 
seinpre  la.''  (Always  running,  but  always 
there!)  And  then  he  burst  into  a  childish, 
simple  laugh  that  was  rather  grewsome,  con- 
sidering its  inspiration  and  the  place.  Upon 
the  whole  it  might  have  been  as  well  to  sup- 
press that  brother  along  with  the  convent ; 
though  I  was  glad  to  hear  his  praises  of  the 
Englishman  who  had  befriended  the  little 
town  so  wisely ;  and  1  was  not  troubled  to 
learn  that  this  good  man  was  a  convert  to 
the  religion  of  his  beneficiaries. 

I  said  that  Prato  was  dull  and  common- 
place, but  that  only  shows  how  pampered  and 
spoiled  one  becomes  by  sojourn  in  Italy.  Let 
me  explain  now  that  it  was  only  dull  and 
commonplace  in  comparison  with  other  towns 
I  had  been  seeing.  If  we  had  Prato  in  Amer- 
ica, we  might  well  visit  it  for  inspiration  from 
its  wealth  of  picturesqueness,  of  history,  and 
of  art.  We  have,  of  course,  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  it;  and  one  ought  always  to  remem- 
ber, in  reading  the  notes  of  the  supercilious 
American  tourist  in  Italy,  that  he  is  sneering 
with  a  mental  reservation  to  this  effect.  More 
memory,  more  art,  more  beauty  cluster  about 
the  Duomo  at  Prato  than  about  —  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  extravagant  —  the  New  Old  South 
in  Boston  or  Grace  Church  in  New  York.  I 
am  afraid  we  should  not  find  in  the  interior 
even  of  these  edifices  such  frescoes  as  those 
of  Lippo  Lippi  and  Ghirlandajo  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Prato ;  and  as  for  the  Delia  Robbia 
over  the  door  and  the  pulpit  of  Donatello  on 
the  corner  without,  where  they  show  the  Vir- 
gin's girdle  on  her  holiday,  what  shall  one 
say  ?  We  have  not  even  a  girdle  of  the  Vir- 
gin !  These  are  the  facts  that  must  still  keep 
us  modest  and  make  us  beg  not  to  be  taken 
too  positively,  when  we  say  Prato  is  not  inter- 
esting. In  that  pulpit,  with  its  "  marble  brede  " 
of  dancing  children,  one  sees,  almost  at  his 
best,  a  sculptor  whose  work,  after  that  of  Mino 
da  Fiesole,  goes  most  to  the  heart  of  the  be- 
holder. 

I  hung  about  the  piazza,  delighting  in  it, 
till  it  was  time  to  take  the  steam-tramway  to 
Florence,  and  then  I  got  the  local  postman 
to  carry  my  bag  to  the  cars  for  me.  He  was 
the  gentlest  of  postmen,  and  the  most  grate- 
ful formy  franc,  and  he  explained,  as  we  walked, 
how  he  was  allowed  by  the  Government  to 
make  what  sums  he  could  in  this  way,  between 
his  distributions  of  the  mail.  His  salary  was 
fifty  francs  a  month,  and  he  had  a  family.  I 
dare  say  he  is  removed  l^y  this  time,  for  a 
man  with  an  income  like  that  must  seem  an 
Oftensive  Partisan  to  many  people  of  oj)posite 
politics  in  Prato. 

The  steam-tramway  train  consisted  of  two 
or  three  horse-cars  coupled  together,  and 
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drawn  by  the  pony-engine  I  was  familiar 
with  in  our  piazza.  This  is  a  common  means 
of  travel  between  all  large  Italian  cities  and  out- 
lying small  towns,  and  I  wonder  why  we  have 
not  adopted  it  in  America.  We  rattled  pleas- 
antly along  the  level  of  the  highway  at  the 
rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  none 
of  the  horses  seemed  to  be  troubled  by  us. 
They  had  probably  been  educated  up  to  the 
steam-tram,  and  I  will  never  believe  that 
American  horses  are  less  capable  of  intellectual 
development  than  the  ItaHan. 

XII. 

We  postponed  our  visit  to  Fiesole,  which 
we  had  been  meaning  to  make  all  winter^ 
until  the  last  days  of  our  Florentine  sojourn,, 
and  it  was  the  middle  of  April  when  we  drove 
up  to  the  Etruscan  city.  Go  by  the  new  road 
and  come  back  by  the  old,"  said  a  friend  who 
heard  we  were  going  at  last.  "  Then  you  will 
get  the  whole  thing."  We  did  so ;  but  I  am 
not  going  to  make  the  reader  a  partner  of  all. 
of  our  advantages ;  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
would  be  grateful  for  them;  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  have  forgotten  which  road  Boccaccio's 
villa  was  on  and  which  the  villa  of  the  Medici. 
Wherever  they  are,  they  are  charming.  The 
villa  of  Boccaccio  is  now  the  Villa  Palmieri ; 
I  still  see  it  fenced  with  cypresses,  and  its 
broad  terrace  peopled,  with  weather-beaten 
statues,  which  at  a  distance  I  could  not  have 
sworn  were  not  the  gay  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  met  there  and  told  their  merry  tales 
while  the  plague  raged  in  Florence.  It  is  not 
only  famous  as  the  supposed  scene  of  the 
Decamerone,  but  it  takes  its  name  from  a 
learned  gentleman  who  wrote  a  poem  there, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  at  the  time  of 
Satan's  rebellion  the  angels  who  remained 
neutral  became  the  souls  now  inhabiting  our 
bodies.  For  this  uncomfortable  doctrine  his 
poem,  though  never  printed,  was  condemned 
by  the  Inquisition  —  and  justly.  The  Villa 
Medici,  once  Villa  Mozzi,  and  now  called 
Villa  Spence,  after  the  English  gentleman  who 
inhabits  it,  was  the  favorite  seat  of  Lorenzo, 
before  he  placed  himself  at  Villa  Carreggi; 
hither  he  resorted  with  his  wits,  his  philoso- 
phers, his  concubines,  buffoons,  and  scholars; 
and  here  it  was  that  the  Pazzi  hoped  to  have 
killed  him  and  Giuliano  at  the  time  of  their  ill- 
starred  conspiracy.  You  come  suddenly  upon 
it,  deeply  dropped  amidst  its  gardens,  at  a 
turn  of  the  winding  slopes  which  make  the 
ascent  to  Fiesole  a  constantly  changing  de- 
light and  wonder. 

Fiesole  was  farther  than  she  seemed  in  the 
fine,  high  air  she  breathes,  and  we  had  some 
long  hours-  of  sun  and  breeze  in  the  exquisite 
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spring  morning  before  the  first  Etruscan  emis- 
saries met  us  with  the  straw  fans  and  par- 
asols whose  fabrication  still  employs  their 
remote  antiquity.  They  were  pretty  children 
and  young  girls,  and  they  were  preferable  to  the 
mediaeval  beggars  who  had  swarmed  upon  us 
at  the  first  town  outside  the  Florentine  limits, 
whither  the  Pia  Casa  di  Ricovero  could  not 
reach  them.  From  every  point  the  world-old 
town,  fast  seated  on  its  rock,  looked  like  a  for- 
tress, inexpugnable  and  picturesque ;  but  it  kept 
neither  promise,  for  it  yielded  to  us  without  a 
struggle,  and  then  was  rather  tame  and  com- 
monplace,— commonplace  and  tame,  of  course, 
comparatively.  It  is  not  everywhere  that  you 
have  an  impressive  Etruscan  wall ;  a  grass- 
grown  Roman  amphitheater,  lovely,  silent ;  a 
museum  stocked  with  classic  relics  and  a  cus- 
todian with  a  private  store  of  them  for  sale ; 
not  to  speak  of  a  cathedral  begun  by  the 
Florentines  just  after  they  destroyed  Fiesole 
in  I  GOO.  Fiesole  certainly  does  not,  however, 
invite  one  by  its  modern  aspect  to  think  of 
the  Etruscan  capital  which  Cicero  attacked  in 
the  Roman  Senate  for  the  luxury  of  its  ban- 
quets and  the  lavish  display  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  was  but  a  plain  and  simple  repast  that  the 
Cafe  Aurora  afforded  us,  and  the  Fiesolans 
seemed  a  plain  and  simple  folk  ;  perhaps  in 


one  of  them  who  was  tipsy  an  image  of  their 
classic  corruptions  survived.  The  only  excite- 
ment of  the  place  we  seemed  to  have  brought 
with  us ;  there  had,  indeed,  been  an  election 
some  time  before,  and  the  dead  walls  —  it 
seems  odd  that  all  the  walls  in  Fiesole  should 
not  be  dead  by  this  time  —  were  still  placarded 
with  appeals  to  the  enlightened  voters  to  cast 
their  ballots  for  Peruzzi,  candidate  for  the 
House  of  Deputies  and  a  name  almost  as  im- 
memorial as  their  town's. 

However  luxurious,  the  Fiesolans  were  not 
proud  ;  a  throng  of  them  followed  us  into  the 
cathedral,  where  we  went  to  see  the  beautiful 
monument  of  Bishop  Salutali  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole,  and  allowed  me  to  pay  the  sacristan 
for  them  all.  There  may  have  been  a  sort  of 
justice  in  this  ;  they  must  have  seen  the  mon- 
ument so  often  before. 

They  were  sociable,  but  not  obtrusive,  not 
even  at  the  point  called  the  Belvedere,  where, 
having  seen  that  we  were  already  superabun- 
dantly supplied  with  straw  fans  and  parasols, 
they  stood  sweetly  aside  and  enjoyed  our 
pleasure  in  the  views  of  Florence.  This  inef- 
fable prospect  — 

But  let  me  rather  stand  aside  with  the  Fieso- 
lans, and  leave  it  to  the  reader  ! 

W.  D.  Howells. 


FROM   THE   CATHEDRAL,  LUCCA. 
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"  Janiveer  in  March  I  fear." 


I WOULD  not  have  you  so  kindly. 
Thus  early  in  friendship's  year — 
A  little  too  gently,  blindly, 
You  let  me  near. 

So  long  as  my  voice  is  duly 
Calm  as  a  friend's  should  be, 

In  my  eyes  the  hunger  unruly 
You  will  not  see. 


The  eyes  that  you  lift  so  brightly, 

Frankly  to  welcome  mine  — 
You  bend  them  again  as  lightly 


And  note  no  sign. 


I  had  rather  your  pale  cheek  reddened 
With  the  flush  of  an  angry  pride : 

That  a  look  with  disliking  deadened 
My  look  defied; 


If  so  in  the  spring's  full  season 
Your  glance  should  soften  and  fall, 

When,  reckless  with  Love's  unreason, 
I  tell  you  all. 


H.  C.  Biimier. 
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IN  the  current  discussion  of  questions  relat- 
ing to  public  pleasure  grounds  "the  city's 
breathing  places  "  has  come  to  be  the  phrase 
used  oftenest  to  designate  urban  parks  as  a 
class.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  a  city  park,  according  to  the 
popular  conception,  is  to  furnish  a  free  bath 
of  fresh  air  for  lungs  doomed  to  inhale  some 
fluid  which  is  not  always  fresh  nor  over  cleanly. 
Analysis  proves  that  the  air  in  densely  peopled 
quarters  of  a  great  city  is  heavy  with  noxious 
exhalations  and  impoverished  in  the  elements 
which  promote  the  processes  of  life;  while  that 
which  is  sifted  through  masses  of  foliage  and 
quickened  by  sunlight  is  at  once  disinfected  by 
the  subtle  chemistry  of  nature  and  enriched 
with  elements  of  tonic  vigor.  Among  the  people 
crowded  together  in  every  compactly  built  city, 
no  doubt  there  are  too  many  to  whom  a  breath 
of  pure  and  fragrant  air,  wafted  across  broad 
stretches  of  cool  herbage  or  flowing  water,  and 
screened  through  the  leaves  of  lusty  trees,  would 
prove  a  novel  and  surprising  refreshment;  and 
therefore  in  this  one  particular  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overstate  the  sanitary  importance  of  ac- 
cessible and  spacious  city  or  suburban  parks. 

But  after  all,  the  ideal  park  is  something 
more  than  a  fresh -air  preserve  or  a  fresh-air 
factory.  Its  influence  must  reach  the  nobler 
part  of  man's  nature.  It  must  make  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  imagination  through  the  senses, 
and  all  its  elements  and  accompaniments  must 
helpfully  unite  to  make  that  appeal  distinct 
and  impressive.  Fortunately  there  is  no  select 
class  whose  minds  alone  respond  sensitively 
to  the  sights  and  sounds  and  odors  of  the  out- 
door world,  for  what  we  vaguely  term  the 
love  of  nature  is  a  deep-seated  and  universal 
instinct  which  is  never  stifled  outright  even 
under  the  most  depressing  conditions.  One 
who  has  given  a  handful  of  flowers  to  a  street 
child,  and  watched  the  sudden  sunshine  over- 
spread the  little  face  and  chase  away  the  pre- 
maturely hard  and  wary  expression,  will  feel 
that  it  is  a  genuine  heart-hunger  which  has 
been  for  the  moment  allayed.  It  is  the  same 
hunger  which  the  driving  man  of  business  feels 
and  promises  himself  that  he  will  satisfy  with 
a  country  home,  where  in  the  evening  of  life 
he  can  enjoy  the  brief  leisure  he  has  toiled  so 
many  years  to  earn.  In  fact  the  mind  of  man 
was  never  haunted  by  a  day-dream  of  possible 
earthly  felicity  unclouded  and  secure  without 
its  vision  of  fair  fields  and  shining  skies.  And 
this  instinct  is  no  less  persistent  than  it  is  spon- 
taneous and  universal.  It  is  constantly  be- 
numbed by  the  stupefying  discipline  of  schools, 


but  it  survives  even  the  paralysis  of  a  liberal 
education.  It  is  one  original  impulse  which  is 
not  quite  choked  to  death  by  the  cultured  for- 
malisms and  insincerities  of  an  artificial  world. 
It  is  a  profounder  feeling  than  the  mere  relish 
for  natural  beauty.  It  means  more  than  a  sen- 
suous delight  in  color  or  form  or  melody  or  fra- 
grance ;  and  this  not  only  because  in  nature 
always,  as  m  the  noblest  art,  sensuous  beauty 
is  substantiated,  transfigured,  and  vitalized  by 
some  indwelling  truth,  but  because  it  includes 
an  element  of  affection,  a  strange  feeling  of 
kinship  with  material  things  as  if  they  were 
informed  with  conscious  life.  In  the  poetry 
of  every  language,  and  wherever  else  the  ele- 
mental passions  of  the  soul  find  spontaneous 
expression,  this  affection  never  lacks  recogni- 
tion. Any  instinct  which  sends  its  roots  so 
deeply  into  the  constitution  of  the  mind  can- 
not safely  be  denied  all  gratification.  In  so  far, 
then,  as  the  conditions  of  a  city  life  forbid  its 
enjoyment,  they  deprive  the  mind  of  its  natural 
food  ;  and  a  city  park  serves  no  unworthy  pur- 
pose if  it  does  no  more  than  offer  to  intellect 
and  affections  the  nourishment  they  crave. 

A  discriminating  interest  in  various  kinds 
of  natural  scenery  is  the  specific  development 
of  this  general  inclination  to  commune  wdth 
nature  which  first  demands  recognition. 
Whether  it  is  owing  to  association  of  ideas,  or 
to  some  deeper  reason  in  the  constitution  of 
things,  like  the  law  in  accordance  with  which 
every  phase  of  the  mystery  and  passion  of 
human  life  is  visibly  symbolized  somewhere 
and  at  some  time  in  the  appearances  and 
processes  of  nature,  certain  it  is  that  particular 
kinds  of  scenery  excite  definite  trains  of  thought 
and  feeling,  as,  for  example,  in  the  direction 
of  wistfulness,  aspiration,  or  hope,  just  as  the 
minor  music  of  the  autumn  wind  produces 
the  sentiment  of  melancholy.  Green  pastures 
and  still  waters  are  to-day  and  to  every  one 
the  essential  elements  of  the  typical  picture 
of  peace,  just  as  they  were  in  the  sacred  poetry 
of  Palestine.  A  reach  of  gently  rolling  meadow, 

"Whereon  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray," 

sloping  to  the  cool  border  of  a  brook  which  loi- 
ters here  and  there  to  catch  the  sunlight  as  it  falls 
through  openings  in  the  overhanging  foliage, 
its  mantle  of  closely  cropped  verdure  fitting 
it  so  smoothly  as  to  reveal  every  undulation, 
and  offering  a  surface  texture  upon  which  the 
very  shadows  of  the  trees  delight  to  rest,  is 
always  a  revelation  of  innocent  contentment. 
It  always  brings  a  sense  of  restfulness  and 
peace.  It  is  a  picture  which  not  only  excludes 
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every  suggestion  of  the  want  and  wretched- 
ness, the  cruelty,  oppression,  and  strife  which 
society  acknowledges  as  its  shame,  but  its 
motive  is  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  devour- 
ing ambition,  the  strenuous  energy,  the  eager- 
ness, the  adventure,  the  spirit  of  progress  which 
the  same  civilization  boasts  of  as  its  distinguish- 


ing glory.  To  the  imagination  it  suggests  the 
simplicity,  the  dignity,  the  innocence,  the  con- 
servatism, the  freedom,  the  quietness,  the  con- 
templative leisure  of  the  ideal  pastoral  life; 
and  while  it  possesses  the  mind  it  is  a  signal 
relief  from  the  wear  and  weariness,  the  strain 
and  pressure,  the  turbulence  and  discontent, 
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"  The  fierce  confederate  storm 
Of  sorrow  barricadoed  evermore 
Within  the  walls  of  cities." 

The  restful  charm  of  Central  Park  has  a 
deeper  reason  than  the  marked  antithesis  to 
physical  conditions  of  rigid  confinement  be- 
tween walls  of  stone  and  upon  streets  of  stone, 
which  is  offered  by  its  broad  rural  views,  its 
openness  and  airiness  and  spacious  skies.  In 
spite  of  the  salient  scenery  about  it,  its  narrow 
limits  and  originally  rugged  surface,  it  em- 
bodies with  rare  success  the  tranquilizing  pas- 
toral idea.  Its  scant  meadow-land  is  not 
fenced  off  by  well-defined  boundaries  to  ad- 
vertise its  meagerness,  but  is  allowed  to  flow 
around  wooded  knolls  and  lose  itself  in  grassy 
alcoves  which  wind  among  the  trees  and  lead 
the  fancy  onward  with  fair  promise  of  broader 
fields  beyond.  Even  the  iDolder  features  of 
the  park  and  its  passages  of  sylvan  pic- 
turesqueness  are  all  subordinate  to  its  central 
purpose,  which  they  emphasize  by  shading  and 
contrast.  The  rising  tide  of  population  will 
soon  sweep  quite  around  it,  but  there  will  re- 
main one  spot  in  the  heart  of  the  city  which 
may  not  be  bounded  by  a  sky-line  of  roofs  and 
chimneys,  for  the  city  is  forever  walled  out  of 
sight  by  woodside  banks  of  foliage.  The  time 
is  coming  when  Central  Park  will  be  as  un- 
fashionable as  the  Battery  is  to-day ;  but  so 
long  as  men  delight  in  seclusion  and  sigh  for 
repose,  its  tranquil  graces  will  not  cease  to 
allure,  for  its  fair  prospects,  tuneful  woods,  and 
scented  air,  which  soothe  every  sense,  bring 
with  them  an  inward  rest  and  peace  which 
are  no  less  real  because  their  presence  is  not 
consciously  recognized  by  those  who  enjoy 
them.  Indeed,  the  rest  will  be  more  refreshing 
and  the  peace  more  profound  because  they 
flow  in  upon  the  spirit  so  quietly  and  never 
cliallenge  observation. 

But  all  the  possibilities  in  the  way  of  rec- 
reation grounds  on  Manhattan  Island  were 


not  exhausted  by  a  smgle  success  in  one  di- 
rection. Besides  the  placid  prospects  whose 
interest  lies  wholly  in  the  foreground  or  in 
the  range  immediately  beyond,  there  are  grand 
and  inspiring  landscapes  which  embrace  the 
blue  distance  in  their  sweep.  New  York,  too, 
from  her  peerless  position  as  the  maritime 
capital  of  a  continent,  looks  out  upon  bright 
waters  on  every  hand,  and  from  all  her  breezy 
shores  the  sparkling  surface  of  river,  bay,  or 
sound  can  be  seen  stretching  away  in  endless 
diversity  of  cheerful  prospect.  And  questions 
of  scenery  apart,  there  are  certain  wants 
which  Central  Park  was  never  designed  to 
meet  and  to  which  it  never  can  be  adapted. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  reconcile  the  ideas 
of  seclusion  and  festivity.  Pastoral  simplicity 
vanishes  as  the  equipage  and  bravery  of  fash- 
ion become  obtrusive.  Even  now,  with  the 
city  half  grown,  there  are  times  when  the  road- 
ways of  the  park  are  thronged  with  carriages 
to  the  limit  of  their  capacity.  The  ratio  be- 
tween the  grass  and  gravel  of  the  park  is  such 
that  any  sacrifice  of  its  verdurous  elements  to 
the  extent  which  a  widening  of  its  wheelways 
vv  ould  necessitate  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  even 
if  such  a  change  would  not  be  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit  of  the  work.  The  roads 
were  laid  to  command  the  same  quieting  scen- 
ery which  is  enjoyed  from  the  walks,  and  they 
will  suffice  for  all  who  drive  to  find  these  re- 
poseful landscapes.  The  carriages  driven  in 
gay  procession  for  social  ])leasure  must  soon 
go  somewhere  else. 

To  think  of  Riverside  Park  simply  as  a 
relief  from  the  thronged  wheelways  of  Central 
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Park  is  to  form  a  most  inadequate  and  in- 
complete conception  of  that  work,  and  yet  it 
is  essentially  the  aggrandizement  of  a  road. 
The  road  itself  —  a  cluster  of  ample  ways  for 
pleasure  riding,  driving,  and  walking,  separated 
by  strips  of  turf  from  which  stately  trees  are 
to  rise,  and  extending  for  three  miles — would 
have  a  dignity  of  its  own  wherever  it  might 
lead  through  the  city.  But  its  position  over- 
looking the  broad  Hudson  gives  it  an  added 
importance  and  an  individual  character  which 
are  not  repeated  nor  paralleled  in  any  of  the 
famous  avenues  of  the  world.  From  Seventy- 
second  street  to  the  hollow  known  in  the  old 
maps  as  "  Marritje  David's  Vly,"  at  what  is 
now  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  street, 
the  river  banks  are  bold,  rising  steeply  at  one 
point  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.   Down  at  the  river  level  lies  Twelfth 


ing  and  completing  the  dignified  structure. 
The  outer  walk  follows  this  bold  terrace, 
although  at  one  point  it  drops  below  the 
level  of  the  drive,  allowing  carriages  to  wheel 
out  upon  a  spacious  balcony.  Occasionally 
too,  where  the  grade  demands  it,  the  drive 
breaks  from  the  walk  and  side  road  which 
skirts  the  property  fine  on  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  park,  leaving  wide  slopes  of  turf 
between  the  ways.  Notwithstanding  these 
devices  to  give  variety  to  the  plan  of  the  road 
proper,  one  can  hardly  comprehend  how  so 
long  a  terrace  can  escape  being  unpleasantly 
formal;  but  in  this  instance  the  constant  change 
of  level  and  direction  excludes  any  impres- 
sion of  sameness,  and  at  times  the  upward 
sweeping  of  the  parapet  curve  produces  a 
pleasant  effect  by  its  harmony  with  the  sky- 
line of  tree-tops  beyond.  Even  now,  before 
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Avenue,  while  upon  the  high  ground,  eight 
hundred  feet  inland  and  parallel  with  the  pier- 
line.  Eleventh  Avenue  cuts  its  way  square 
across  the  long  series  of  side  streets  in  accord- 
ance with  the  orthodox  rectangular  block 
system.  Between  these  two  avenues,  now 
approaching  one  and  now  the  other,  winds 
Riverside  Drive,  following  mainly  the  brow 
of  the  bluff,  but  rising  and  falling  at  easy 
grades,  curving  about  the  l^older  projections, 
and  everywhere  adapting  its  course  so  gra- 
ciously to  the  contour  of  the  land,  that  it 
does  not  look  to  have  been  laboriously  laid 
out,"  but  to  have  developed  rather  as  a  part 
of  the  natural  order  of  things.  The  broad 
shelf  against  the  sloping  bank  formed  by  the 
associated  ways  is  supported  on  the  lower 
side  by  a  massive  retaining  wall,  at  some  points 
nearly  forty  feet  in  height,  and  this  rises  above 
the  drive  in  a  low,  heavy  parapet  which  ex- 
tends throughout  its  entire  length,  fitly  crown- 


its  trees  are  grown  or  its  retainmg  wall 
mantled  with  vines,  the  road  itself,  as  its  gray 
stretches  disappear  behind  some  hill  and 
beckon  the  visitor  onward,  delights  the  eye 
and  kindles  the  imagination. 

West  of  the  wall  is  a  strip  of  land  varymg 
in  width  as  the  avenue  approaches  or  recedes 
from  the  river.  It  is  generally  lower  than  the 
drive,  and  falls  away  to  the  water  with  a 
rapid  inclination.  In  one  of  its  wider  portions, 
however,  near  Eighty-second  street,  the  gran- 
ite basement  of  the  island  rises  in  a  pair  of 
abrupt  hillocks  above  the  road  level,  bursting 
through  its  thin  covering  of  turf  here  and 
there,  and  nursing  in  its  crevices  two  or 
three  stunted  and  picturesque  honey-locusts. 
Crlimpses  of  the  river  and  the  Jersey  shore 
beyond,  caught  between  these  hills,  furnish 
])ictures  vrorth  remembering  even  among  the 
many  glorious  prospects  from  the  drive.  This 
strip  of  land  is  too  narrow  to  afford  any  park- 
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like  range;  and  while  nothing  has  been  done  to 
adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  a  pleasure-ground, 
it  has  unfortunately  been  hideously  scarified 
to  furnish  "  filling  "  for  the  railroad  and  other 
improvements.  Descending  from  the  drive 
by  stone  steps  to  some  points  where  it  is  ac- 
cessible, as  at  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street, 
we  find  an  open  wood  of  fine  trees  with  grassy 
intervals  extending  for  a  long  distance  as  a 
sort  of  intermediate  terrace,  which  drops  sud- 
denly to  the  river  level  in  a  steep  bank  cov- 
ered with  a  wild  tangle  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
vines.  Some  of  the  trees  have  a  size  and 
dignity  of  expression  which  invest  them  with 
an  individual  interest.  The  white  pines  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  park,  the  chestnut 
oaks  in  some  of  the  upper  groves,  the  tulip- 
trees  and  sycamores  at  Ninety-sixth  street,  all 
wear  that  venerable  look  which  trees  rarely 
attain  in  the  first  century  of  their  history.  It 
is  a  matter  of  record,  however,  that  Oeneral 
Robertson  stripped  the  island  of  all  its  trees 
in  the  cold  winter  of  1779-80,  to  furnish  fuel 
for  his  freezing  redcoats.  This  was  the 
winter  when  New  York  was  reported  by  the 
British  officer  to  be  no  longer  on  an  island,  so 
solid  was  the  ice  which  bound  it  to  the  land 
beyond  both  rivers.  Across  the  bay  even,  from 
the  Battery  to  Staten  Island,  heavy  pieces  of 
artillery  were  driven.  The  trees  were  not  cut, 
however,  until  old  houses  and  the  hulks  of 
unseaworthy  vessels  had  been  broken  up  for 
firewood.  No  doubt  the  British  axes  found 
trees  in  plenty  remaining,  although  one  hun- 


dred and  fifty  years  of  felling  had  gone  on 
since  Hendrik  Hudson,  looking  on  the  isl- 
and from  the  deck  of  his  galiot,  pronounced 
it  "a  pleasant  land  as  one  need  to  tread  upon, 
and  abundant  in  all  kinds  of  timber."  It  was 
one  of  his  landing  parties  who  reported  here 
"  an  abundance  of  magnificent  oaks  of  a 
height  and  thickness  one  seldom  beholds, 
together  with  poplars  and  linden-trees  and 
various  other  kinds  of  wood."  A  remarkable 
variety  of  arborescent  growth  is  yet  seen 
wherever  the  land  is  left  to  cover  its  naked- 
ness. There  is  hardly  a  half-mile  on  the  bank 
at  Riverside  where  one  cannot  look  over  from 
the  walk  and  count  forty  tree-species.  The 
record  of  General  Robertson's  exploit  may  be 
put  in  evidence  against  any  claim  for  rever- 
ence as  primeval  settlers  which  our  oaks  and 
pines  may  set  up;  but  they  are  trees  of  stately 
stature,  none  the  less. 

The  real  value  of  this  belt  of  land  below 
the  drive  is  not,  however,  to  be  estimated  by 
any  attractions  of  its  own,  but  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  it  secures  the  water-view  and 
furnishes  it  with  a  foreground.  It  is  the  im- 
pressive presence  of  the  strong  and  silent 
river  which  invests  this  parkway  with  its 
unique  interest.  No  treatment  of  its  shores, 
however  insolent  or  feeble,  can  make  the 
Hudson  tame  or  trivial  or  commonplace.  So 
long  as  the  broad  current  bears  its  burden  of 
stately  ships  so  lightly  between  mountain 
barriers  worthy  to  contain  it  and  direct  its 
flow,  the  river  and  its  banks  will  never  fail  to 
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fill  the  mind  and  eye  with 
pictures  of  majesty  and 
might.  From  the  drive  the 
views  of  the  river  and  the 
wood-crowned  heights  be- 
yond are  most  characteristic. 
The  full  expanse  of  water  is 
not  at  all  times  visible.  Now 
it  is  quite  obscured  by  some 
headland  or  cluster  of  trees, 
and  again  barely  enough  of 
it  is  revealed  through  leafy 
vistas  to  provoke  the  fancy. 
Here  again  its  fall  light 
gleams  over  the  flattened 
top  of  some  pepperidge,  or  is 
softened  and  sobered  as  it 
filters  through  the  spray  of 
birches  and  willows ;  while 
from  occasional  high  levels 
the  eye  has  free  range  to 
the  north  or  south  along  the 
bright  w^aterway,  and  over 
prospects  of  great  extent 
and  the  most  varied  interest. 
The  crowning  view  of  the 
whole  series  is  that  from 
Claremont  looking  up  the 
river.  This  is  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  park,  where 
the  grounds  are  widest  and 
where  they  reach  their  great- 
est elevation.  As  the  high 
ground  here  abruptly  falls 
away,  the  road  naturally 
ends,  sweeping  around  in  a 
loop  on  the  brow  of  the 
bluff  where  the  interest  in 
the  scenery  culminates  in 
this  commanding  prospect. 
Here,  half  hidden  in  a  grove, 
stood  the  historic  mansion 
,  once  occupied  by  Lord 
Churchill,  but  the  oaks  and 
tulip-trees  which  surrounded 
it  are  dead  or  dying  one  by 
one,  as  destructive  "  im- 
provements "  have  gashed 
the  hill-side  with  deep  cuts 
and  drained  away  the  water 
which  fed  their  roots.  But 
a  few  months  ago  a  giant 
pine  whicli  had  survived  the 
cruelties  of  the  city  engineer 
and  at  least  one  lightning 
stroke  was  choi)ped  down 
when  the  old  house  which  it 
sheltered  was  "  restored  "  for 
victualing  purposes  beyond 
all  hope  of  recognition. 
Other  trees  were  swept  away 
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at  the  same  period,  when  there  was  much  dig- 
ging out  and  heaping  up  of  earth  hereabout 
in  accordance  with  some  unrevealed  plan. 
But  in  spite  of  the  desolation  of  the  fore- 
ground, the  distant  prospect  remains.  Below 
the  bluff  the  Hudson  still  broadens  out  to 
hold  the  light  of  all  the  sky.  The  Palisades 
frown  along  the  left,  and  seem  to  end  in  a 
bold  promontory,  around  which  the  river  flows 
from  the  mysterious  distances  beyond,  while 
Oil  the  island  side  a  rocky  arm  is  thrust  out 
from  Washington  Heights,  to  protect  the  deep 
and  quiet  bay. 

Of  course  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
Riverside  Park  of  to-day  is  little  better  than 
a  promise,  or  rather,  it  is  but  the  foundation 
and  frame  of  what  it  is  to  be.  The  road-bed 
is  laid,  and  this  establishes  the  plan  beyond 
any  possible  abandonment.  Of  the  hundred 
miles  of  frontage  upon  navigable  water,  pos- 
sessed by  the  cities  which  cluster  about  this 
harbor,  three  miles  are  thus  rescued  from  com- 
merce and  dedicated  to  recreation.  At  only 
two  points,  and  these  near  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, do  cross  streets  extend  through  the 
park  to  the  river,  so  that  traffic  is  forbidden 
here,  and  the  character  of  the  territory  which 
fronts  the  drive  as  a  residence  quarter  is  fixed. 
This  land  as  yet  is  largely  vacant,  but  its  ad- 
vantages will  be  plainly  squandered  if  it  is 
not  occupied  by  a  line  of  villas  whose  deep 
lawns,  while  giving  them  more  perfect  domes- 
tic seclusion,  will  add  to  the  amplitude  and 
dignity  of  the  parkway.  A  short  space  in  the 
life  of  a  city  can  work  this  transformation,  for 
a  city  grows,  alas  !  more  swiftly  than  a  tree, 
and  the  villas  could  be  built  and  rebuilt  before 
the  lindens,  elms,  and  maples  will  cover  the 
drive  with  cooling  shadows. 

Not  until  the  expanding  city  has  brought 
a  large  population  within  easy  reach  of  the 
work  can  it  completely  fulfil  its  purpose  as  a 
grand  promenade,  where  people  in  great 
numbers  come  together  for  that  stimulating 
recreation  which  forms  so  important  a  feature 
in  the  social  life  of  Old  World  cities.  It  is  a 
heart-hardening  and  mind-depressing  process 
to  come  into  daily  contact  with  throngs  of 
people  with  whom  we  have  no  sympathy. 
This  is  an  irritating  influence  to  which  the 
city  business  man  is  constantly  subjected,  and 
it  is  one  cause  of  wear  and  exhaustion  from 
which  he  needs  relief.  If  the  same  persons, 
with  the  hardening  struggles  of  the  business 
day  behind  them,  can  meet  for  the  common  pur- 
pose of  recreation,  the  pervading  holiday 
sympathy  contrasts  as  refreshingly  with  the 
jostle  and  scramble  of  the  exchange  and 
market-place  as  does  the  quieting  charm 
which  lingers  about  the  secluded  borders  of  a 
tree-flecked  meadow.  No  one  who  has  ob- 
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served  a  ^multitude  of  happy  people  on  the 
Champs  Elysees  in  pleasant  weather,  or  similar 
gatherings  which  on  occasions  assemble  in 
our  own  parks,  can  doubt  that  this  inclination 
to  associated  recreation  is  a  natural  aijd 
healthful  one,  which  deserves  to  be  provided 
for.  At  such  times  the  joyous  light  which 
beams  from  every  face  helps  to  illumine  all 
the  rest.  There  is  a  manifest  contagion  of 
hght-heartedness.  The  source  of  this  peculiar 
pleasure  is  plainly  in  the  social  instinct.  It  is 
abounding  human  life  in  its  most  cheerful 
aspect  which  gives  so  keen  a  relish  to  the 
general  enjoyment. 

It  is  plain  that  the  charm  of  scenery,  and 
especially  of  quieting  scenery,  is  not  essential 
to  a  stimulating  recreation,  whose  controlling 
element  is  congregated  human  life.  The 
freedom  and  exhilaration  of  fresh  open  air; 
rows  of  full-foliaged  trees,  greensward  and 
birds;  wheelways  ample,  smooth,  clean,  a 
springy  bridle-track  adjoining  the  road,  so 
that  occupants  of  carriages  can  readily  turn  to 
converse  with  friends  on  horseback;  shaded 
footpaths  and  cozy  resting-places, —  these  are 
the  essential  physical  features  of  a  grand  prom- 
enade. To  them  can  be  added  the  most 
elaborate  decoration,  for  it  will  not  be  out  of 
harmony  with  the  formal  colonnades  of  trees, 
and  the  artificial  character  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture. Monuments,  statues,  fountains,  tropical 
plants,  and  floral  embroidery  so  barbarously 
misplaced  amid  quiet  rural  surroundings,  will 
here  help  to  heighten  the  brilliant  effect,  where 

"  With  stately  progress  to  and  fro 
The  double  tides  of  chariots  flow," 

and  numbers  of  spirited  horses  and  well-dressed 
people  meet  and  mingle  in  a  spirit  of  animated 
gayety.  As  a  field  for  such  festal  assemblages 
the  Riverside  Terrace  offers  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity ;  for  besides  all  the  best  features  of  an 
extended  and  spacious  Spanish  Alameda  the 
river  flows  by  to  cool  and  freshen  every  breeze, 
even  if  we  count  for  naught  its  glorious  scen- 
ery among  the  exhilarating  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  promenade.  But  festivity  will  be  at 
flood-tide  for  only  a  fraction  of  each  day, 
while  the  river  never  fails.  And  even  when  the 
scene  upon  the  terrace  is  in  full  glitter,  there 
may  be  one  who  will  turn  for  refreshment  to 
the  sun-glints  on  the  water  or  to  a  bit  of  hazy 
distance  as  his  friend  grows  tiresome.  A  no- 
ble horizon  may  not  be  essential  to  social 
enjoyment,  but  a  more  delightful  incident  to 
such  enjoyment  can  hardly  be  imagined,  and  at 
times  it  might  prove  a  wholesome  corrective  of 
the  inanities  of  fashionable  walk  and  conversa- 
tion. Fortunately  an  elaborately  decorative 
treatmentof  the  terrace  will  not  dissipate  atten- 
tion from  the  spacious  prospect  beyond,  for  the 
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parapet  furnishes  such  a  marked  and  decisive 
line  of  foreground  Hmitation  that  well-chosen, 
decorative  objects  held  within  it  will  rather 
emphasize  by  contrast  the  grand  effect  of  the 
distant  scenery.  We  may  lament  that  the 
planting  of  the  trees  was  so  long  delayed  and 
that  such  inadequate  preparation  was  made 
in  the  original  construction  for  giving  them 
deep  root-hold  and  rich  feeding-ground,  espe- 
cially since  so  much  depends  upon  their  vigor 
and  amplitude  of  shade ;  but  if  the  place  which 
the  work  is  designed  to  fill  in  the  social  economy 
of  the  city  comes  to  be  appreciated  civic  pride 
will  hardly  tolerate  any  further  mistakes.  No 
single  park  centrally  situated  in  a  great  city  can 
be  large  enough  to  furnish  space  at  once  for 
stimulating  social  recreation  and  the  quieting 
charm  of  secluded  scenery.  Indeed  any  at- 
tempt to  mingle  the  two  forms  of  recreation 
will  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  both.  If  New 
York  had  prepared  twenty-five  years  ago  for 
a  grand  promenade  from  Madison  Square 
to  Central  Park  the  trees  would  now  have 
attained  some  maturity  of  stature  and  expres- 
sion, and  this  parkway  would  already  be  fa- 
mous as  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  city 
and  the  object  of  its  noblest  pride.  Twenty- 
five  years  hence  as  dense  a  population  will 
have  sprung  up  on  the  heights  which  overlook 
the  river  as  that  now  found  along  the  line  of 
Fifth  Avenue.  One  opportunity  lost  should 
be  a  warning.  Riverside,  as  the  true  comple- 
ment of  Central  Park,  should  be  made  ready 
to  welcome  the  expanding  city  as  it  sweeps 
by  to  the  north, 

Since  the  foregoing  description  of  Riverside 
and  its  possibilities  was  written  an  element  of 
the  most  serious  significance  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  selection  of  Claremont  Heights 
for  the  Grant  mausoleum.  A  structure  fitly 
commemorative  of  the  high  achievement  and 
patriotic  devotion  of  the  nation's  foremost 
soldier  might  well  consist  with  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  park ;  but  the  actual  sepulture 
of  the  hero  at  this  key-point  necessitates  some 


compromise  with  the  prevalent  idea  of  festal 
assemblage.  A  certain  isolation  must  be 
granted  to  the  tomb  in  deference  to  the  senti- 
ment of  reverence,  and  yet  in  view  of  the 
limitations  of  the  ground  at  this  point  of  focal 
and  culminating  interest  it  is  not  desirable 
that  the  surrounding  space  should  be  consid- 
erably encroached  upon.  The  adjustment  of 
conflicting  claims  of  this  sort  is  one  phase  of 
the  complex  problem  presented,  and  obviously 
a  satisfactory  result  can  only  be  reached  after 
the  closest  study  and  the  most  judicious  treat- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  Riverside  would  possess  no 
monument  to  Grant  if  his  dust  were  not  laid 
to  rest  beneath  it,  and  that  this  presence  will 
add  an  impressiveness  to  the  monument  which 
belongs  to  none  of  the  memorial  works  reared 
elsewhere.  The  spot  will  henceforth  be  in- 
vested with  a  national  and  historic  interest 
which  will  lend  new  consequence  and  dignity 
to  the  park.  [This  increased  importance  will 
encourage  such  maintenance  as  the  work 
merits  and  help  to  preserve  it  from  being 
turned  over  to  trafiic  or  perverted  to  alien  use.] 
Riverside,  until  yesterday  unheard  of,  is  al- 
ready a  familiar  word  the  world  over.  It  was 
the  solemnities  at  Claremont  that  first  intro- 
duced thousands  of  people  who  live  within 
the  city  limits  to  a  public  ground  of  whose 
existence  they  had  been  hardly  aware.  But  a 
few  months  ago  one  might  traverse  the  drive 
from  end  to  end  without  encountering  more 
people  than  would  be  met  in  the  same  distance 
on  a  lonely  country  road.  The  memorial 
grounds  have  even  now  proved  helpful  to  the 
park,  and  the  interest  kindled  will  not  fail. 
The  Heights  of  Claremont  offer  many  artistic 
advantages  as  the  site  of  an  imposing  struc- 
ture, and  these  advantages  will  remain.  The 
idea  of  mortality  suggested  by  the  tomb  is 
not  congenial  with  the  motive  of  the  recreation 
ground,  but  this  idea  will  gradually  fade  out 
as  years  roll  on,  and  the  man  of  heroic  stature 
assumes  his  rightful  place  in  history  among 
the  world's  leaders  who  live  for  evermore. 


William  A.  Stiles. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  GENERAL  GRANT. 


ON  Christmas  Eve,  1883,  General  Grant 
seemed  to  himself  and  to  the  world  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  man.  He  was  sixty- 
one  years  of  age,  full  of  mental  vigor,  and 
physically  as  strong,  if  not  as  active,  as  he 
had  ever  been.  He  was  engaged  in  business 
that  brought  him  in  an  ample  income,  and  he 
told  his  intimate  friends  that  he  was  worth  a 
million  of  dollars.  He  passed  that  evening  at 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance  and  went  home 
in  a  cab  about  midnight.  As  he  ahghted  he 
turned  to  hand  the  driver  a  fare,  and  in  doing 
this  his  foot  slipped  on  the  ice,  for  the  weather 
was  cold  and  wet,  and  the  rain  froze  on  the 
pavement.  He  fell  to  the  ground  and  was 
unable  to  rise.  The  driver  got  down  from  the 
box  to  assist  him,  but  the  General  was  suffering 
acutely,  and  the  man  was  obliged  to  call  for 
help  from  within  doors.  A  servant  came  out, 
and  General  Grant  was  carried  up  the  steps 
into  his  house,  which  he  was  never  to  leave 
again  a  well  man. 

The  family  at  the  time  consisted  only  of 
Mrs.  Grant  and  a  young  niece,  with  the  ser- 
vants. Mrs.  Grant  was  naturally  very  much 
alarmed,  but  the  General  declared  that  the 
injury  was  not  serious,  and  although  he  was 
almost  senseless  from  pain  he  refused  to  allow 
a  medical  man  to  be  summoned.  In  the  morn- 
ing his  son  Ulysses,  who  lived  near,  was 
brought,  and  he  at  once  sent  for  Dr.  Fordyce 
Barker,  the  family  physician,  who  pronounced 
the  case  one  that  required  surgical  treatment, 
and  called  in  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson.  The 
injury  was  thought  to  be  the  rupture  of  a 
muscle  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
although  after  the  first  few  days  the  suffering 
was  less,  any  quick  or  sudden  movement 
of  the  limb  was  so  painful  that  the  General 
was  unable  to  move  in  his  bed  without  assist- 
ance ;  he  did  not  leave  it  for  weeks.  A  few 
days  after  the  fall  he  suffered  an  attack  of 
pleurisy,  which  also  at  first  occasioned  excruci- 
ating pain,  but  was  not  absolutely  dangerous. 

The  effects  of  this  accident  detained  Gen- 
eral Grant  in  the  house  many  weeks,  but  after 
a  while  he  was  able  to  hobble  about  on 
crutches,  and  in  March  he  went,  by  the  advice 
of  his  physicians,  to  Washington  and  Fortress 
Monroe.  By  this  time  his  general  health  was 
greatly  improved,  but  the  weakness  in  his  leg 
and  hip  continued,  and  the  unusual  confine- 
ment somewhat  affected  his  spirits,  though 
not  his  temper  or  his  intellect.  He  was  the 
most  patient  of  sufferers,  the  most  equable  of 


prisoners.  Hosts  of  friends  among  the  most 
distinguished  people  of  the  country  gathered 
around  him  wherever  he  went,  and  their  so- 
ciety, always  one  of  his  greatest  delights,  now 
cheered  the  tedium  and  allayed  the  suffering 
of  the  invalid.  In  April  he  returned  to  New 
York  and  was  able  to  drive  his  own  horse  and 
to  attend  army  reunions.  He  went,  however, 
to  no  private  entertainments.  His  affairs 
seemed  still  very  prosperous,  and  he  hoped 
soon  to  recover  entirely  from  the  effects  of 
his  fall. 

I  had  been  absent  from  the  country  during 
the  winter,  but  returned  late  in  April,  and  at 
once  saw  much  of  my  old  chief.  I  found  him 
cheerful  and  uncomplaining,  going  to  his  of- 
fice daily  on  business,  interested  in  politics 
and  affairs.  The  Presidential  election  was 
approaching,  and  although  he  never  spoke  of 
such  a  possibility,  many  of  his  political  friends 
thought  the  prospect  of  his  nomination  very 
bright.  Every  day  revealed  apparently  irre- 
concilable differences  among  the  adherents  of 
other  candidates,  and  the  party  and  the  coun- 
try, not  a  few  believed,  were  turning  again  to 
him  who  had  twice  been  the  head  of  the 
State.  He,  however,  responded  to  no  such 
intimations,  and  never  said  even  to  his  family 
that  he  desired  or  expected  a  return  to  public 
station.  Any  expression  that  ever  fell  from 
him  on  the  subject  was  to  repress  or  repel  the 
suggestion.  He  was  resting  from  national 
cares,  and  in  the  unwonted  enjoyment  of  a 
private  competence.  He  told  me  that  in  Decem- 
ber for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  a  bank 
account  from  which  he  could  draw  as  freely 
as  he  desired.  He  was  generous  in  gifts  to  his 
children,  but  never  luxurious  in  his  personal 
habits.  He  had  only  two  expenses  of  his  own, — 
his  horses  and  his  cigars. 

When  General  Grant  returned  from  Europe 
in  1879  his  entire  fortune  amounted  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  income  of 
this  sum  just  paid  his  expenses  at  the  hotel 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Grant  occupied  two  rooms. 
He  kept  no  carriage.  Finding  that  he  could 
not  live  in  New  York  suitably  to  his  position, 
he  began  to  consider  what  other  residence  he 
should  select  or  what  means  of  support.  His 
son  Ulysses  was  engaged  in  the  banking 
business  with  Ferdinand  Ward  and  James  D. 
Fish,  and  supposed  he  had  accumulated  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  offered  to  re- 
ceive his  father  as  a  partner  in  his  profits. 
General  Grant  would  not  consent  to  this,  but 
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proposed  to  invest  his  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  business  and  become  an  actual 
partner.  Ward  and  Fish  concurred,  and  in 
1880  General  Grant  was  admitted  as  a  special 
partner  in  the  firm  of    Grant  and  Ward." 

He  was  never,  however,  actively  engaged 
in  its  affairs.  His  name  was  used  and  he  gave 
his  money,  but  others  did  the  business.  Ward 
in  reality  acted  for  the  firm,  made  the  invest- 
ments, drew  the  cheques,  received  the  de- 
posits, and  disposed  of  them.  General  Grant 
was  assured  that  the  investments  were  prop- 
er, and,  utterly  unaccustomed  as  he  was 
to  business,  he  inquired  little  further.  Once 
or  twice  he  thought  he  had  reason  to  say 
that  the  firm  must  have  no  dealings  in  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  and  he  said  so  promptly. 
He  declared  that  his  position  as  ex-Presi- 
dent made  it  improper  and  impossible  for 
a  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member  to  have 
such  dealings;  and  Ward  assured  him  that 
there  were  none.  The  apparent  returns  from 
the  business  were  enormous,  but  General 
Grant  knew  that  scores  of  bankers  and  bro- 
kers around  him  had  made  as  rapid  for- 
tunes as  he,  and  was  not  surprised.  He  put 
all  his  available  capital  into  the  bank,  and 
many  of  his  friends  and  relatives  invested  or 
deposited  with  it.  One  of  his  sons  was  a 
partner,  another  had  become  an  agent  of  the 
firm,  and  their  father  had  all  confidence  in 
their  integrity  and  capacity. 

But  suddenly  out  of  the  clear  sky  came  the 
thunderbolt.  On  Tuesday  morning,  the  6th 
of  May,  1884,  General  Grant  went  from  his 
house  in  Sixty-sixth  street,  supposing  himself 
a  millionaire.  When  he  arrived  at  his  place 
of  business  in  Wall  street  he  found  he  was 
ruined.  As  he  entered  his  office  he  was 
met  by  his  son  Ulysses,  who  said  at  once : 
"  Father,  you  had  better  go  home.  The 
bank  has  failed";  but  the  General  went  in 
and  waited  awhile.  I  happened  to  visit  him 
that  day  about  noon,  and  found  him  alone. 
After  a  moment  he  said  to  me  gravely  enough, 
but  calmly  :  "  We  are  all  ruined  here."  I  was 
astounded  at  the  news,  and  he  continued : 
"  The  bank  has  failed.  Mr.  Ward  cannot  be 
found.  The  securities  are  locked  up  in  the 
safe,  and  he  has  the  key.  No  one  knows 
where  he  is." 

He  could  not  at  that  time  have  known  the 
event  more  than  half  an  hour.  In  a  few 
moments  he  got  into  a  carriage  and  was 
driven  home.  He  never  returned  to  Wall 
street. 

The  world  knows  that  he  gave  up  all  that 
was  his.  The  story  of  the  debt  to  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt  into  which  he  was  inveigled  is  pitiful. 
Ferdinand  Ward  had  come  to  him  on  Sunday 
the  4th  of  May  and  represented  that  the 


Marine  Bank,  where  Grant  and  Ward  had 
large  deposits,  was  in  danger,  but  that 
speedy  assistance  would  enable  it  to  over- 
come the  difficulty.  The  assistance,  however, 
must  be  immediate  if  they  would  save  them- 
selves. He  urged  General  Grant  to  obtain  at 
once  a  loan  of  $150,000  for  this  nur- 
pose ;  and  Sunday  though  it  was,  the  old 
warrior  sallied  out  at  the  instance  of  the 
partner,  who  knew  at  that  moment  that 
all  the  fortunes  of  General  Grant  had  been 
lost  through  his  means.  He  went  first  to 
Mr.  Victor  Newcomb,  who  was  not  at  home, 
and  then  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  who 
at  once  agreed  to  let  General  Grant  have 
his  cheque  for  $150,000  without  security. 
He  said  that  he  had  never  done  such  a  thing 
before,  but  he  would  do  it  for  General  Grant. 
The  General  expected  to  return  the  money 
immediately  ;  he  wanted  it  only  to  enable  the 
Marine  Bank  to  find  time  to  collect  its  loans. 
Ward  had  assured  him,  and  he  repeated  to 
Mr.  Vanderbilt,  that  there  were  securities  for 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars  in  the  vaults  of 
Grant  and  Ward. 

The  first  thing  General  Grant  did  when  the 
failure  was  known  was  to  make  over  all  his 
individual  property  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  In  this 
act  Mrs.  Grant  afterwards  joined,  waiving  her 
right  of  dower.  The  house  in  which  they  lived 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Grant.  Three  years  before  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  subscribed 
to  purchase  her  a  home,  and  the  building  in 
Sixty-sixth  street  was  selected ;  but  there  was 
a  mortgage  on  the  property  which  the  holders 
refused  to  cancel.  It  was  a  good  investment, 
and  they  preferred  to  retain  it.  The  price  of 
the  house  was  $98,000,  and  the  mortgage  was 
for  $50,000 ;  so  $48,000  only  was  paid,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  sum  subscribed  was  de- 
posited with  Grant  and  Ward,  to  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  bonds.  Ward,  as  the  ac- 
tive member  of  the  firm,  was  commissioned  to 
make  the  purchase.  He  reported  having  done 
so,  received  the  money,  and  the  interest  was 
regularly  paid.  But  after  the  failure  it  was 
discovered  that  the  purchase  had  never  been 
made.  There  was  therefore  a  mortgage  on 
the  property  which  could  not  be  redeemed. 
The  library  and  the  rare  contents  of  the  house 
were,  however,  made  over  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  Trust  Fund 
of  $250,000  raised  for  General  Grant,  the 
interest  of  which  was  devoted  to  his  bene- 
fit, had  been  invested  in  the  bonds  of  a 
company  which  at  this  juncture  suspended 
payment.  The  fund  was  guaranteed  by  the 
E.  D.  Morgan  estate,  but  from  some  tech- 
nicality of  the  law  the  guarantors  could  not 
pay  the  deficient  interest  until  the  com- 
pany had  been  six  months  in  default ;  this 
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resource  therefore  failed  entirely  for  the  time. 
The  last  payment  had  been  deposited  with 
Grant  and  Ward,  and  of  course  was  lost. 

General  Grant  was  as  brave,  however,  as 
under  all  circumstances,  and  though  regretting 
the  loss  of  fortune  for  himself  and  his  sons,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  had  suffered  through 
their  means,  he  was  as  yet  free  from  any 
acute  humiliation.  He  himself  was  ruined ; 
one  son  was  a  partner  in'  the  wreck  and  the 
liabilities ;  another,  the  agent  of  the  firm,  was 
bankrupt  for  half  a  million ;  his  youngest  son 
on  the  3d  of  May  had  deposited  all  his 
means,  about  $80,000,  in  the  bank  of  his 
father  and  brother,  and  the  bank  suspended 
payment  on  the  6th  ;  his  daughter  had  made 
a  Httle  investment  of  $12,000  with  the  firm; 
one  sister  had  put  in  $5,000,  another  $25,000; 
a  nephew  had  invested  a  few  thousands,  the 
savings  of  a  clerkship ;  and  other  personal 
friends  invested  more  largely.  It  was  pain- 
ful and  mortifying  that  all  these  should  lose 
in  this  way,  but  still  there  was  no  thought 
of  personal  disgrace. 

But  after  a  day  or  two  came  out  the  shame- 
ful story  of  craft  and  guile  in  all  its  horrible 
proportions,  and  it  was  seen  that  his  honored 
name  had  been  used  to  entice  and  decoy 
hosts  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  to  their 
own  injury  and  General  Grant's  discredit. 
Imputations  were  even  cast  on  the  fame  that 
belonged  to  the  country ;  and  this  blow  was 
the  most  terrible  that  General  Grant  ever  en- 
dured. The  shock  of  battle  was  less  tremen- 
dous, the  mortal  agony  was  less  acute. 

There  seemed,  too,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  be  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  say.  He  was 
indeed  through  life  always  able  to  remain 
silent,  but  the  task  was  harder  now  than  amid 
the  abuse  directed  against  him  during  the  war, 
or  the  detraction  and  calumnies  of  political 
campaigns.  His  own  fair  fame,  his  honor 
as  a  man,  the  honor  of  his  children, —  all  were 
assailed  ;  all  discussed,  doubted,  defiled  by  the 
tongues  of  a  careless  and  censorious  world. 
The  glory  which  had  been  likened  to  that  of 
Washington  was  obscured.  He  never  spoke 
of  this  even  to  those  closest  and  dearest,  but 
none  the  less  they  knew  that  the  wound  was 
eating  into  his  soul.  This  sorrow  was  a  cancer 
indeed. 

After  a  time  the  clouds  were  lifted  a  little, 
and  the  world  seemed  satisfied,  at  least  in 
part,  that  his  honor  was  untarnished.  He 
breathed  freer  now ;  but  still  the  accusations 
were  hurled  against  his  children  ;  and  for  him, 
for  whom  the  family  relations  were  absolutely 
the  profoundest  and  most  intimate  of  his  na- 
ture, this  was  anguish  intolerable. 

His  bodily  health  was  soon  affected,  though 
not  yet  conspicuously.  He  did  not  grow  openly 


worse,  but  he  ceased  to  grow  better.  His 
lameness  did  not  mend.  His  strength  did  not 
increase.  He  was  not  morose,  but  hardly  so 
cheerful  as  was  his  wont,  although  too  brave  to 
be  willing  to  seem  cast  down.  But  he  was  in- 
dignant to  the  core  at  those  who  had  injured 
him  and  his  fame  and  his  sons. 

At  first  he  was  distressed  even  for  money 
for  household  expenses.  Eighty  dollars  in  his 
pocket-book  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  dol- 
lars in  cash  belonging  to  Mrs.  Grant  were  all 
he  had  to  live  on.  If  two  friends,  one  a  man 
he  had  never  seen  and  the  other  a  foreigner, 
had  not  come  to  his  relief,  General  Grant 
must  have  suffered  actual  want  for  a  while. 
The  very  cheques  paid  out  to  tradesmen  a  few 
days  before  the  failure  were  dishonored.  He 
was  penniless  in  the  house  that  was  crowded 
with  his  trophies. 

But,  four  days  after  the  6th  of  May  an  un- 
known countryman,  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  of 
Lansingburg,  New  York,  wrote  to  General 
Grant  and  offered  to  lend  him  $1000  on  his 
note  for  twelve  months,  without  interest,  with 
the  option  of  renewal  at  the  same  rate.  He 
inclosed  a  cheque  for  $500,  "on  account,"  he 
said,  "  of  my  share  for  services  ending  April, 
1865,"  and  General  Grant  gratefully  accepted 
the  offer. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Romero,  the 
Mexican  minister,  who  had  been  a  valued 
friend  from  the  period  when  the  French  were 
driven  from  Mexico,  came  on  from  Washing- 
ton, and  insisted  on  lending  him  $1000.  At 
first  the  General  declined  the  offer,  but  Mr. 
Romero  suddenly  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
his  cheque  for  $1000  on  the  table.  But  for 
these  succors  the  man  who  had  dined  with 
half  the  kings  of  the  earth  would  have  wanted 
money  to  buy  bread  for  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren. 

For  it  was  not  only  himself  and  Mrs. 
Grant  who  were  to  be  supported,  but  two 
of  his  sons  and  their  families.  Ulysses  went 
to  live  with  his  father-in-law,  the  Hon.  J.  B. 
Chaffee,  who  was  a  man  of  means ;  but  Gen- 
eral Grant  must  maintain  the  others,  for,  until 
released  by  their  creditors,  they  could  not 
even  go  into  business.  Mrs.  Grant,  however, 
owned  two  little  houses  in  Washington,  and 
she  wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  W.  McLean,  of 
Cincinnati,  who  she  knew  was  buying  prop- 
erty at  the  capital.  Mr.  McLean  was  a  stanch 
personal  friend  of  General  Grant,  although  a 
political  opponent,  and  Mrs.  Grant  asked  him 
at  this  crisis  to  purchase  her  houses,  telling  him 
that  she  needed  money  for  the  absolute  living 
expenses  of  the  family.  Mr.  McLean  at  once 
directed  his  agent  to  purchase  the  houses, 
whether  they  were  needed  or  not,  and  to  pay 
the  market  price.  This  timely  act  relieved  the 
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family  from  their  immediate  anxieties.  The 
generous  loan  of  Mr.  Romero  was  repaid ; 
the  dishonored  cheques  for  household  expenses 
were  redeemed,  and  enough  was  left  to  live 
on  during  the  summer. 

As  early  as  December,  1883,  the  editors  of 
The  Century  magazine  had  inquired  of  me 
whether  General  Grant  could  not  be  induced  to 
write  about  one  or  two  of  his  battles  for  their 
series  of  papers  on  the  war,  mentioning  Shiloh 
and  the  Wilderness.  I  laid  the  matter  before 
him,  but  he  was  disinclined  to  attempt  the 
unfamiliar  task.  The  editors,  however,  re- 
newed their  solicitations.  After  the  failure  of 
Grant  and  Ward  they  addressed  me  a  letter, 
saying :  "  The  country  looks  with  so  much 
regret  and  sympathy  upon  General  Grant's 
misfortune  that  it  would  gladly  welcome  the 
announcement  and  especially  the  publication 
of  material  relating  to  him  or  by  him,  con- 
cerning a  part  of  his  honored  career  in  which 
every  one  takes  pride.  It  would  be  glad," 
they  said,  "  to  have  its  attention  diverted  from 
his  present  troubles,  and  no  doubt  such  diver- 
sion of  his  own  mind  would  be  welcome  to 
him." 

He  was  touched  by  the  tone  of  the  commu- 
nication, but  shrank  at  first  from  presenting 
himself  to  the  public  at  this  juncture,  prefer- 
ring absolute  withdrawal  and  retirement. 
When  I  conveyed  his  reply,  I  spoke  of  the 
complete  financial  ruin  that  had  overtaken 
him.  The  editors  at  once  inquired  whether  a 
pecuniary  inducement  might  not  have  weight, 
and  made  an  offer  to  him  for  two  articles  on 
any  of  his  battles  which  he  might  select.  His 
necessities  decided  him.  The  modern  Belisa- 
rius  did  not  mean  to  beg. 

In  June  he  went  to  Long  Branch  for  the 
summer,  and  soon  afterwards  sent  for  me  and 
showed  me  a  few  pages  he  had  written,  and 
called  an  article.  The  fragment  was  terse  and 
clear,  of  course,  like  almost  everything  he 
wrote,  but  too  laconic  and  compact,  I  knew, 
to  suit  the  editorial  purpose ;  it  would  not 
have  filled  three  pages  of  the  magazine.  I 
urged  him  to  expand  it. 

"  But  why  write  more  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  have 
told  the  story.  What  more  is  there  to  say  ?  " 

I  begged  him  to  go  into  detail,  to  explain 
his  purposes  and  movements,  to  describe  the 
commanders,  to  give  pictures  of  the  country ; 
and  he  seized  the  idea,  and  developed  the 
sketch  into  a  more  protracted  effort.  It  was 
copied  by  his  eldest  son,  who  carried  it  to  the 
editors,  one  of  whom  at  once  came  to  see  him, 
and  asked  him  to  still  further  extend  his  article 
by  including  topics  covered  by  him  in  the 
interview.  He  consented  again,  and  the  paper 
became  the  elaborate  one  —  elaborate  for  its 
author — which  appeared  in  The  Century 


for  February,  1885.  This  was  General  Grant's 
first  attempt  at  anything  like  literary  or  his- 
torical composition. 

He  at  once  became  interested  in  the  work. 
The  occupation  had,  indeed,  distracted  him 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  the  thoughts  of  his  old  companions 
and  campaigns  brought  back  pleasanter  recol- 
lections. He  agreed  to  prepare  still  another 
article.  His  first  theme  had  been  the  battle 
of  Shiloh ;  the  second  was  the  Vicksburg 
Campaign  and  Siege.  If  he  had  been  too  con- 
cise at  the  start,  he  was  now  inclined  to  be  more 
than  full,  and  covered  two  hundred  pages 
of  manuscript  in  a  few  weeks.  As  soon  as  it 
became  known  that  he  had  begun  to  write, 
the  story  spread  that  he  was  preparing  his 
memoirs,  and  half  the  prominent  publishers 
in  the  country,  made  him  offers.  Again  he 
sent  for  me,  and  said  he  felt  inclined  to  write 
a  book;  but  that  as  my  own  history  of  his 
campaigns  had  been  composed  with  his 
concurrence,  and  with  the  expectation  that 
it  would  take  the  place  of  all  he  would  have 
to  say  on  the  subject,  he  thought  it  right 
to  consult  me.  He  wanted  also  to  employ 
the  material  I  had  collected  and  arranged  in 
it,  and  to  use  the  work  as  authority  for  figures 
and  for  such  facts  as  his  own  memory  would 
not  supply.  Besides  this,  he  wanted  my 
assistance  in  various  ways ;  all  of  Avhich  was 
arranged.  In  October  I  went  to  live  at  his 
housCo 

At  this  time  he  seemed  in  very  fair  health. 
He  was  crippled  and  unable  to  move  without 
crutches,  but  he  walked  out  alone,  and  he 
had  driven  me  once  or  twice  at  Long  Branch 
behind  his  own  horse.  He  gave  up  driving, 
however,  after  his  return  to  town.  But  he 
was  cheerful ;  his  children  and  grandchildren 
were  a  great  solace  to  him;  many  friends 
came  in  to  see  him  and  to  testify  their  un- 
diminished respect.  His  evenings  were  spent 
in  their  society  at  his  own  house,  for  he  never 
visited  again ;  and  his  days  Avere  devoted  to 
his  literary  labor.  He  worked  often  five  and 
six,  and  sometimes  even  seven  hours  a  day, 
and  he  was  a  man  not  inclined  to  sedentary 
occupation.  The  four  papers  which  he  had 
promised  to  The  Century,  he  intended  to 
incorporate  afterwards,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, into  his  memoirs.  To  this  the  editors 
agreed.  Thus  General  Grant's  book  grew  out 
of  his  articles  for  The  Century. 

In  October  he  complained  constantly  of 
pains  in  his  throat.  He  had  suffered  during 
the  summer  from  the  same  cause,  but  paid  no 
attention  to  the  symptoms  until  towards  the 
end  of  his  stay  at  Long  Branch,  when  Dr. 
De  Costa,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  paying 
him  a  call,  examined  his  throat.  That  gentle- 
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man  urged  General  Grant  to  consult  the  most 
eminent  physicians  immediately  on  his  return 
to  New  York.  But  General  Grant  never 
nursed  himself,  and  it  was  nearly  a  month 
before  he  acted  on  this  advice.  His  pains 
finally  became  so  frequent  and  so  acute  that 
Mrs.  Grant  persuaded  him  to  see  Dr.  Fordyce 
Barker,  who  instantly  said  if  the  case  were  his 
own  or  that  of  one  of  his  family,  he  should 
consult  Dr.  J.  H.  Douglas ;  and  General 
Grant  went  the  same  day  to  Dr.  Douglas. 
This  was  on  the  2 2d  of  October. 

When  he  returned  he  said  the  physician 
had  told  him  that  his  throat  was  aftected  by  a 
complaint  with  a  cancerous  tendency.  He 
seemed  serious  but  not  alarmed,  though  it 
was  afterwards  learned  that  he  had  pressed 
Dr.  Douglas  for  close  information,  and  had 
detected  a  greater  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  physician  than  the  family  at  first  dis- 
covered. Still  there  was  disquietude  and  even 
alarm, —  the  terrible  word  cancer  was  itself 
almost  a  knell. 

It  was  now  November,  and  all  through  this 
month  he  went  regularly  to  the  physician's 
house,  about  two  miles  from  his  own,  taking 
the  street-car.  At  first  he  went  alone,  but 
after  a  while  he  was  persuaded  to  take  a 
man-servant  with  him.  One  or  two  of  the 
family  called  on  Dr.  Douglas  to  make  further 
inquiry,  and  the  response  awakened  further 
solicitude.  The  pains  did  not  decrease,  and 
the  extraction  of  four  teeth  greatly  aggravated 
the  nervous  condition.  He  went  to  a  den- 
tist to  have  one  tooth  taken  out,  but  his 
fortitude  was  such  that  the  operator  was 
doubtless  deceived,  and  proposed  the  extrac- 
tion of  three  others,  and  the  shock  to  the 
General's  system  was  one  from  which  he  did 
not  recover  for  weeks. 

As  the  weather  became  colder  the  disease 
was  further  aggravated  by  the  exposure  to 
which  he  was  subjected  in  the  street-car;  yet 
for  a  long  time  he  refused  to  go  by  the  carriage. 
It  required  much  urging  to  induce  him  to  take 
this  precaution,  but  he  was  finally  persuaded. 
In  December  his  pains  became  still  more  ex- 
cruciating; he  could  not  swallow  without 
torture,  and  his  sufferings  at  table  were  intense. 
He  was  obliged  to  use  liquid  food  and  to 
avoid  acids  altogether.  I  shall  always  recall 
his  figure  as  he  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
his  head  bowed  over  his  plate,  his  mouth  set 
grimly,  his  features  clinched  in  the  endeavor 
to  conceal  the  expression  of  pain,  especially 
from  Mrs.  Grant,  who  sat  at  the  other  end. 
He  no  longer  carved  or  helped  the  family, 
and  at  last  was  often  obliged  to  leave  before 
the  meal  was  over,  pacing  the  hall  or  the 
adjoining  library  in  his  agony. 

At  this  time  he  said  to  me  that  he  had  no 
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desire  to  live  if  he  was  not  to  recover.  He 
preferred  death  at  once  to  lingering,  hopeless 
disease.  He  made  the  same  remark  to  several 
of  his  family.  For  a  while  he  seemed  to  losCj 
not  courage,  yet  a  little  of  his  hope,  almost 
of  his  grip  on  Hfe.  He  did  not  care  to  write, 
nor  even  to  talk ;  he  made  little  physical  ef- 
fort, and  often  sat  for  hours  propped  up  in  his 
chair,  with  his  hands  clasped,  looking  at  the 
blank  wall  before  him,  silent,  contemplating 
the  future ;  not  alarmed,  but  solemn,  at  the 
prospect  of  pain  and  disease,  and  only  death 
at  the  end.  It  was  like  a  man  gazing  into  his 
open  grave.  He  was  in  no  way  dismayed,  but 
the  sight  was  to  me  the  most  appalling  I  have 
ever  witnessed :  the  conqueror  looking  at  his  in- 
evitable conqueror;  the  stern  soldier,  to  whom 
armies  had  surrendered,  watching  the  approach 
of  that  enemy  to  whom  even  he  must  yield. 

But  the  apathy  was  not  long-lived;  the  in- 
difference to  his  book  was  soon  over.  Before 
long  he  went  to  work  with  renewed  vigor.  He 
enjoyed  his  labors  now,  and  quite  got  the  liter- 
ary fever  for  a  while.  He  liked  to  have  his  pages 
read  aloud  to  the  family  in  the  evening,  so  that 
he  might  hear  how  they  sounded  and  receive 
their  comments.  He  worked,  however,  for  the 
most  part  from  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  sometimes  again  later  in  the  day.  Once  in 
a  while  General  Tower,  a  comrade  in  the  Mexi- 
can War,  came  in  and  discussed  the  chapters 
describing  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  or  the 
march  on  Mexico.  Sometimes  Mr.  Chaffee 
listened  to  the  political  passages,  and  begged 
the  General  not  to  emasculate  them,  but  to 
say  all  he  thought  without  fear  or  favor. 

Daily  about  one  o'clock  he  was  interrupted 
by  his  grandchildren,  who  stopped  as  they 
passed  to  their  lunch,  and  looked  in  at  the 
open  door,  not  entering  till  he  saw  them  and 
summoned  them.  Their  prattle  and  kisses 
were  always  welcome,  and  made  me  think 
that  the  very  misfortune  which  brought  them 
to  his  house  had  its  compensations.  He  took 
a  positive  pleasure  in  their  society,  and  when 
at  one  time  it  was  thought  that  they  disturbed 
his  labors,  and  they  were  told  not  to  visit  him, 
he  was  distressed  at  the  omission  and  revoked 
the  order.  They  came,  indeed,  like  a  burst  of 
light  into  the  sick  man's  study,  three  of  them, 
dancing,  gamboling,  laughing  —  as  pretty  a 
brood  of  merry,  graceful  grandchildren  as  ever 
a  conqueror  claimed  for  descendants,  or 
looked  upon  to  perpetuate  his  name.  Those 
were  happy  months,  at  times,  despite  the  anx- 
iety, until  the  anxiety  became  despair.  For 
although  the  doctors  had  warned  the  family, 
there  was  yet  hope  of  arresting,  if  not  of  cur- 
ing, the  disease,  and  a  possibility  of  arresting 
it  for  years.  His  constitution  was  good ;  he 
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came  of  a  long-lived  stock ;  his  nerve  and  will 
were  what  all  the  world  knows.  So  there  was 
hope ;  not  with  so  much  foundation  as  could 
have  been  desired,  but  still  there  was  hope. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  frolic  with  the  little 
ones  on  Christmas  Day.  They  all  came  to 
dinner,  and  the  two  youngest  sat  one  on  each 
side  of  him.  He  was  comparatively  free  from 
pain  at  that  time  ;  indeed,  for  a  month  or 
more  the  excruciating  tortures  came  only  at 
intervals ;  and  on  this  day  he  took  his  own 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  babies 
were  allowed  to  talk  as  much  as  they  pleased, 
and  they  pleased  a  great  deal.  They  monop- 
olized the  conversation,  and  when  their  mam- 
mas endeavored  to  check  them,  the  General 
interposed  and  declared  that  this  was  their 
day.  So  they  prattled  across  their  grandpapa, 
and  made  preposterous  attempts  at  jokes  in 
their  broken  English,  at  which  everybody 
laughed,  and  no  one  more  heartily  than  the 
great  warrior,  their  progenitor.  It  was  a  de- 
licious morsel  of  sweet  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
bitter  care,  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  the 
gloom  of  that  sad  winter,  with  its  fears,  and 
certainties  and  sorrows. 

No  one,  indeed,  can  understand  the  character 
of  General  Grant  who  does  not  know  the 
strength  of  his  regard  for  his  children.  It  was 
like  the  passion  of  a  wild  beast  for  its  cubs, 
or  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  sucking  child,- — 
instinctive,  unreasoning,  overweening;  yet, 
what  everyone  can  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate, natural,  and  in  this  grim  veteran  touch- 
ing in  the  extreme.  He  not  only  thought  his 
sons  able,  wise,  and  pure;  he  had  a  trust  in 
them  that  was  absolute  and  child-like;  his 
affection  even  clouded  his  judgment  and 
turned  appreciation  into  admiration.  For  them 
he  would  have  sacrificed  fortune,  or  ease,  or 
even  his  fame ;  for  them  he  did  endure  criti- 
cism and  censure,  and  underwent  physical 
fatigue  and  pain.  He  rose  from  his  death- 
bed to  work  for  them,  and  when  he  thought 
he  was  dying  his  utterances  were  about  his 
boys."  This  feeling,  lavished  on  his  own 
children,  reached  over  to  theirs.  No  parent 
ever  enveloped  his  entire  progeny  in  a  more 
comprehensive  or  closer  regard;  none  ever 
felt  them  more  absolutely  a  part  of  himself, 
his  own  offspring,  the  issue  of  his  reins. 

By  the  last  of  the  year  the  editors  of  The 
Century  had  received  three  of  his  papers  for 
their  magazine  and  announced  all  four  articles 
for  publication.  The  announcement  of  the 
series  had  been  followed  by  a  large  increase 
in  their  sales.  The  editors,  thinking  at  least 
a  part  of  this  due  to  his  name,  sent  him  in 
December  a  cheque  for  one  thousand  dollars 
more  than  they  had  stipulated.  General 
Grant  at  first  intended  to  divide  this  sum 


between  his  two  daughters-in-law  living  in 
the  house  with  him,  as  a  Christmas  present. 
The  amount  would  have  been  very  accept- 
able to  those  ladies,  but  almost  immediately 
he  remembered  his  debt  to  Mr.  Wood,  his 
benefactor  of  the  loth  of  May,  and  inclosed 
his  cheque  for  the  thousand  dollars  to  that 
gentleman,  stating  that  the  money  was  the 
result  of  his  first  earnings  in  literature.  Still 
later  General  Grant  received  from  the  Cen- 
tury another  thousand  dollars  in  addition 
to  the  sum  stipulated  for  the  fourth  article. 
This  cheque  was  the  last  he  ever  indorsed, 
and  the  payment,  beyond  his  expectations, 
gave  him  in  the  last  week  of  his  life  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  his  literary  efforts 
had  a  high  market  value. 

About  Christmas  the  pecuniary  troubles  be- 
came more  complicated.  There  was  a  possi- 
bility of  some  small  creditors  of  Grant  and  Ward 
attempting  to  levy  on  the  famous  swords  and 
presents  he  had  received  from  Congress  and 
the  States  and  foreign  potentates  and  cities. 
In  order  to  save  them  Mr.  Vanderbilt  pro- 
posed to  enforce  his  prior  claim.  Talk  of  this 
got  abroad  and  was  misunderstood. 

At  this  juncture  General  Sherman  was  in 
New  York,  and  of  course  visited  his  old  chief 
and  comrade.  I  went  to  call  on  him  the  next 
day,  and  he  asked  me  about  the  possibility  of 
any  annoyance  to  General  Grant  on  this  score. 
He  was  extremely  anxious,  and  declared : 
"  Grant  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  this  new 
disgrace."  He  would  share  his  own  income 
rather.  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  what  I 
knew,  even  to  him,  and  General  Sherman's 
talk  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington excited  a  great  and  general  sympathy. 
The  result  was  that  a  number  of  General 
Grant's  friends,  with  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  at 
their  head,  began  to  raise  a  fund  to  save  the 
hero  from  this  last  indignity.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  were  to  be  subscribed  to  pay  off  the 
debt  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  who  it  was  supposed 
would  compromise  his  claim  for  that  amount. 

But  General  Grant  was  weary  of  the  re- 
peated efforts  to  aid  him.  Congress  had  failed 
to  place  him  on  the  retired  list.  A  bill  for  this 
purpose  had  indeed  passed  the  Senate  at  the 
preceding  session,  but  President  Arthur,  it  was 
known,'  would  veto  it,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
consistency,  having  vetoed  another  intended 
to  restore  General  Fitz  John  Porter  to  the 
army.  He  forgot,  apparently,  that  the  cases 
were  different.  General  Grant  himself  said, 
"  I  have  not  been  court-martialed."  Mr. 
Arthur  proposed,  it  is  true,  a  pension,  but  this 
General  Grant  indignantly  declined  to  receive. 
He  disliked  to  appear  to  apply  for  public  or 
private  charity,  and  wrote  now  to  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt, informing  him  of  the  well-meant  efforts 
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in  his  behalf,  but  declaring  that  he  preferred 
not  to  avail  himself  of  them.  He  requested 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  exercise  his  legal  rights  and 
offer  for  sale  the  whole  of  General  Grant's 
property  in  his  hands,  including  the  presents 
and  trophies  of  peace  and  war.  He  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  thwart  the  intentions  of  his 
other  friends  without  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt, as  their  efforts  would  enable  him  to 
cancel  his  debt  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  but  he  pre- 


guile  of  a  monster  in  craft,  who  selected  the 
people's  hero  as  his  victim  and  his  decoy ; 
the  abandonment  of  the  property,  and  the 
surrender  —  harder  still — of  those  monu- 
ments to  his  fame  which  his  deeds  had  won ; 
surrendered,  it  is  true,  to  the  nation,  which 
will  guard  them  sacredly,  as  it  will  the  fame 
of  which  they  are  the  symbol  and  the  seal. 

All  this  wore  on  the  frame  torn  by  disease 
and  the  spirit  racked  by  imputations,  thrown 
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ferred  that  the  debt  should  be  paid  by  the  sale 
of  the  property,  not  by  a  new  subscription. 

Then  came  the  correspondence  which  has 
been  given  to  the  world :  first  the  munifi- 
cent offer  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  make  over  all 
the  property  to  Mrs.  Grant,  only  providing 
that  the  presents  should  be  held  in  trust  dur- 
ing her  life  and  that  of  the  General,  to  be 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Government,  as 
souvenirs  of  the  glory  which  is  national ; 
then  the  letter  from  General  (  irant,  accepting 
the  offer  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  disposition 
of  the  presents,  but  declining  to  receive  the 
return  of  the  property;  the  persistent  press- 
ure of  the  great  millionaire ;  the  acceptance 
of  General  Grant  under  this  pressure  ;  Mrs. 
Grant's  letter  of  an  hour  afterwards  recalling 
the  acceptance,  written,  of  course,  with  Gen- 
eral (^rant's  sanction,  but  signed  by  Mrs. 
Grant  to  save  the  General  from  the  appear- 
ance of  discourtesy ;  and  the  final  abandon- 
ment of  every  particle  of  property  he  had  in 
the  world  to  satisfy  a  debt  incurred  at  the  in- 
stance and  through  the  outrageous  falsity  and 
Vol.  XXX.— 98. 


off,  it  is  true,  but  some  of  which  still  rankled, 
like  poisoned  arrows,  that  wound  though  they 
are  extracted  ;  all  this  told  on  that  body  which 
had  endured  so  many  sleepless  nights  and 
prolonged  marches,  which  had  suffered  fatigue 
and  hunger  and  watchings,  and  that  soul 
which  had  withstood  cares  and  responsibilities 
and  torturing  anxieties  such  as  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  no  other  man  in  our  time ;  for  no 
other  bore  on  his  single  shoulders  the  weight 
of  the  destiny  of  a  great  nation  at  the  very 
crisis  of  its  history;  no  other  stood  before  the 
enemy  and  the  country  and  the  world  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  hopes  and  fears  and  efforts 
of  a  people  waiting  to  be  saved.  These  labors, 
endured  long  before,  told  now,  and  made  him 
less  able  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  fortune 
and  of  nature,  and  he  gradually  succumbed. 

AVhen  the  extent  of  General  Grant's  humilia- 
tion became  a  common  story,  when  it  was 
disclosed  to  the  world  that  the  house  in  which 
he  lived  was  no  longer  his  own,  that  his  books 
and  furniture  were  held  on  sufferance,  that 
he  was  stri])ped  even  of  the  insignia  of  his 
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chances  of  life  and  death  alone. 
But  the  gravity  of  his  manner  and 
the  dejection  of  his  nevertheless  in- 
trepid spirit  indicated  too  plainly 
that  he  felt  how  great  was  his  danger. 

In  January  he  ceased  to  visit  his 
physician.  Dr.  Douglas  now  came 
to  the  patient  daily,  and  after  a 
while  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  visits  of  Dr.  Barker  were  twice 
a  week.  The  physicians  had  always 
agreed  perfectly  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  malady  and  its  treatment,  and 
now  were  agreed  in  their  alarm  at  its 
progress.  In  fact  the  eariier  stages 
were  past.  The  phases  followed  each 
other  with  ominous  rapidity.  The 
pains  in  the  throat  had  become  lan- 
cinating and  sharp,  the  infiltration 
extended  further  and  further,  the 
cancer  was  eating  into  the  delicate 
and  vital  tissues,  and  the  end  seemed 
in  sight.  This  relapse  could  be  traced 
directly  to  its  cause, —  it  was  the 
fresh  revelation  of  his  misfortunes, 
the  loss  of  his  honors,  the  publicity 
of  his  humiliation  that  kindled  anew 
the  fatal  fires  of  the  disease. 

At  this  juncture  the  physicians 
determined  to  call  in  other  eminent 
men  in  their  profession.  Dr.  H.  B. 
Sands  and  Dr.  T.  M.  Markoe  were 
requested  to  make  a  minute  exam- 
ination with  the  others,  after  which 
a  general  consultation  was  held. 
The  conclusion  was  not  immediate- 
ly communicated  to  the  family,  but 
fame,  while  he  seemed  neglected  and  forgot-  enough  was  said  to  confirm  their  gravest  ap- 
ten  in  his  adversity  by  the  nation  he  had  done  prehensions,  and  no  announcement  whatever 
so  much  to  save,  then  even  his  stout  heart  was  made  either  to  the  General  or  to  Mrs. 
gave  way.  All  his  symptoms  were  aggravat-  Grant.  At  the  same  time  apiece  of  the  affected 
ed ;  his  pains  increased,  the  appalling  de-  tissue  was  submitted  to  Dr.  G.  R.  Elliott,  an 
pression  of  spirit  returned,  and  more  than  all,  expert  with  the  microscope,  who,  after  careful 
the  exhaustion  of  his  strength — far  greater  preparation  and  examination,  not  knowing 
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than  the  disease  alone  could  at  that  stage 
have  produced  —  occasioned  the  physicians 
as  well  as  the  family  the  most  painful  solici- 
tude. Dr.  Barker  and  Dr.  Douglas  had  as 
yet  retained  the  case  exclusively  in  their  own 
hands.  They  had  never  deceived  the  family. 


the  name  of  the  patient  on  whose  case  he 
was  to  pronounce,  declared,  as  all  the  others 
had  done,  that  the  indications  of  the  fatal 
disease  were  unmistakable.  The  verdict  of 
science  was  that  a  malignant  cancer  had 
seized  on  the  system  and  was  hopelessly  rav- 


but  said  from  the  beginning  that  the  disease  aging  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  sufterer 
was  epithelial  cancer;  that  it  might  be  ar-  ^ 
rested,  Imt  they  had  never  known  it  cured. 
Neither  Mrs.  (^rant  nor  the  General  had  been 
told  so  much,  although  both  of  course  knew 
that  the  case  was  critical,  and  both  were  un- 
doul)tedly  anxious.  What  (General  Grant  in 
his  heart  feared  or  expected  he  said  to  no 
human  being ;  not  his  wife  nor  his  children 
penetrated  to  the  inner  sanctuary  where  his 
soul  contemplated  its  fate  and  balanced  the 


General  Grant  was  doomed.  All  that  could 
be  done  was,  not  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
destroyer,  but  to  alleviate  the  tortures  that 
were  imminent.  This  apprehension  ot  ap- 
proaching and  inevitable  agony  was  keener 
with  the  physicians  than  they  were  willing  to 
betray  ;  but  their  gloomy  manner  and  guarded 
words  told  in  spite  of  them  what  they  were 
anxious  to  conceal. 

Immediately  after  this  consultation  a  state- 
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ment  was  made  in  a  medical  journal,  appar- 
ently by  authority,  that  General  Grant  was 
improving,  that  the  disease  was  not  unques- 
tionably cancer,  and  that  care  and  good  fortune 
might  even  yet  bring  about  recovery.  Mrs. 
Grant  first  saw  this  statement,  and  naturally 
supposed  it  to  be  the  official  report  of  the 
consultation.  She. read  it  to  the  General,  who, 
like  herself,  was  greatly  relieved.  The  effect 
upon  his  spirits  was  immediate  and  evident. 
He  spoke  of  the  report  to  the  family  as  if  it 
was  decisive,  and  even  mentioned  it  to  the 
physicians.  But  this  publication  was  a  version 
of  what  had  been  said  long  before,  at  a  time 
when  a  peculiar  phase  of  the  complaint  gave 
ground  for  favorable  vaticinations,  and  when 
it  was  thought  wise  not  to  alarm  the  public 
mind  for  fear  of  the  reaction  upon  the  patient. 
The  delusion  was  cruel,  for  it  was  destined  to 
be  dissipated.  No  utterances  of  the  press, 
even  appearing  to  emanate  from  his  immedi- 
ate medical  attendants,  could  conceal  from 
General  Grant  for  more  than  a  day  pr  two  the 
fact  that  he  was  rapidly  failing.  His  own  suf- 
ferings, his  extreme  prostration,  the  redoubled 
care  and  attention  of  his  physicians, —  all 
combined  to  disclose  to  him  the  reality. 

Immediately  after  this  publication  a  second 
announcement  was  made  in  the  newspapers, 
this  one  divulging  the  exact  truth,  which  the 
family  had  not  yet  communicated  in  its  full- 
ness to  their  most  intimate  friends,  or  hardly 


admitted  in  words  to  themselves.  How  this 
statement  became  public  was  not  discovered, 
but  it  mattered  little  now,  for  the  bitter  verity 
could  no  longer  be  withheld.  When  friends 
and  reporters  came  instantly  to  inquire,  the 
sons  admitted  the  danger  of  their  father,  as 
well  as  the  anxieties  and  distress  of  the  family. 
These  utterances  were  at  once  published,  and 
were  read  by  General  Grant.  He  doubtless 
then  for  the  first  time  became  convinced  of 
his  condition,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  solici- 
tude of  his  children.  Mrs.  Grant  also  at  this 
time  first  realized  what  were  the  fears  of  the 
family.  Her  disappointment  was  sharp,  com- 
ing after  the  elation  of  the  last  few  hours,  and 
General  Grant  himself,  it  was  evident,  felt  the 
shock  profoundly.  No  one  spoke  to  him  on 
the  subject,  nor  did  he  mention  it  to  any  one, 
but  he  acted  like  a  condemned  man.  He  had 
no  thought  before,  I  believe,  that  he  might 
not  live  years,  although  ill,  and  with  a  terrible 
shadow  hanging  over  him.  That  his  days 
were  numbered  was  an  intimation  for  which 
he  was  not  prepared. 

He  was,  I  am  sure,  unwilling  to  die  covered 
with  the  cloud  of  misfortune.  On  this  subject 
also  he  was  silent  to  every  human  being,  but 
the  thought  added  bitterness  to  his  agony.  1 
know  it,  as  well  as  if  he  had  told  me.  It  could 
not  indeed  but  be  hard  for  liim  who  had  led 
the  armies  of  his  country  to  repeated  victory, 
who  had  received  more  surrenders  than  any 
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other  conqueror  in  history,  who  for  eight  years  dred  letters  and  telegrams  arrived  each  day, 

had  sat  in  the  chair  of  Washington,  and  whose  with  pity  and  affection  in  every  line.  The 

greatness  had  been  sealed  by  the  verdict  of  soldiers  all  over  the  country  were  conspicuous 

the  world,  to  leave  his  children  bankrupt,  in  their  manifestations  of  sympathy — South- 

their  faith  questioned,  their  name,  which  was  erners  as  well  as  Northerners.  Army  clubs 


GENERAL  GRANT's  CABIN,  FORMERLY  HEADQUARTERS  AT  CI 

WHERE  IT 

his,  tarnished  —  that  name  which  must  live 
forever.  The  blur  on  his  reputation,  even  with 
the  taint  of  dishonor  entirely  removed,  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune,  the  neglect  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  humiliations  of  his  poverty, — 
these  stern  images  hovered  around  his  couch 
by  night  and  day,  and  goaded  and  galled  him 
till  the  moment  when  physical  torture  crowded 
out  even  mental  pain. 

The  country  received  the  news  of  his  con- 
dition with  grief  and  consternation.  Whatever 
had  been  said  or  thought  injurious  to  him 
was  instantly  ignored,  revoked,  stamped  out 
of  mind ;  under  the  black  shadow  of  Death 
the  memory  of  his  great  services  became  vivid 
once  more,  like  writing  in  sympathetic  ink 
before  a  fire.  All  the  admiration  and  love  of 
the  days  immediately  after  the  war  returned. 
The  house  was  thronged  with  visitors,  old 
friends,  army  comrades,  former  cabinet  min- 
isters, senators,  generals,  diplomatists,  on 
errands  of  inquiry  or  commiseration.  A  hun- 


^  POINT  ;  REMOVED  IN    1 865   TO   EAST   PARK,  PHILADELPHIA, 
DW  STANDS. 

and  loyal  leagues  sent  messages  incessantly. 
Meetings  of  former  Confederates  were  held 
to  signify  their  sorrow.  The  sons  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  were 
among  the  first  to  proffer  good  wishes  to  him 
whom  their  fathers  had  fought.  Political  op- 
ponents were  as  outspoken  as  partisan  friends, 
and  the  bitterest  enemies  of  General  Grant  in 
the  daily  press  were  generous  and  constant 
in  the  expression  of  their  interest.  Rivals  in 
the  army  like  Buell  and  Rosecrans  made 
known  Jhat  the  calamity  which  impended 
over  the  nation  was  a  sorrow  for  them,  be- 
cause they  were  Americans.  Mr.  Jefter^^on 
Davis  more  than  once  uttered  kind  words 
which  were  conveyed  to  the  sufferer.  The 
new  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration called  in  person  ;  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State  sent  remedies  and  good  wishes. 
The  new  President  dispatched  the  Marshal 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  Washington 
to  make  inquiries.    Ex-President  Hayes  and 
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ex-Secretary  Lincoln  had  called  long  before. 
State  legislatures  voted  their  commiseration ; 
the  Queen  of  England  telegraphed  her  con- 
dolences, and  little  children  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  sent  constant  messages  of  affec- 
tion and  tributes  of  flowers. 

But  no  sympathy  could  check  the  progress 
of  the  pale  rider  who  bears  his  summons 
with  impartial  footsteps  to  the  hovels  of  the 
poor  and  the  palaces  of  the  great.  The 
Vol.  XXX.— 99. 


malady  made  incessant  advance.  The  terrible 
darting  pains  increased  in  intensity.  Another 
medical  attendant,  Dr.  G.  F.  Shrady,  was 
called  in  to  assist  and  relieve  Dr.  Douglas. 
The  great  fear  of  the  physicians  now  was  of 
the  horrible  cancerous  pains.  They  said  re- 
peatedly that  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
disease  was  to  be  desired.  If  pneumonia  or 
some  other  quick-ending  complaint  could 
carry  off  the  patient  in  a  week,  it  would  be 
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cause  for  gratitude.  This  sickening  apprehen- 
sion of  coming  physical  torment  aggravated 
the  expectation  of  bereavement  and  left  noth- 
ing lacking  to  the  intensity  of  the  calamity. 

Yet  it  seemed  to  me  after  the  first  shock 
that  General  Grant  still  had  not  given  up. 
His  unconquerable  nature  rebounded.  He 
looked  at  the  physicians  with  an  anxiety  that 
could  not  have  been  so  acute  unless  the  pos- 
sibility of  hope  had  been  mingled.  He  sub- 
mitted to  every  operation,  he  carefully  attended 
to  every  injunction,  and  sustained  the  long 
siege  of  disease  with  the  same  determination 
and  tenacity  he  had  displayed  in  other  sieges 
and  campaigns  with  other  enemies.  But  now 
he  was  on  the  defensive, —  it  was  the  first  time. 

Meanwhile  his  article  on  Shiloh  had  ap- 
peared in  The  Century  Magazine,  and  the 
influx  of  letters  and  criticisms  from  friends 
and  opponents  excited  his  interest  for  a  while. 
The  greeting  offered  to  his  first  contribution  to 
written  history  showed  that  the  world  stood 
ready  to  receive  his  story  from  himself,  but  even 
this  thought  could  not  arrest  the  rapid  concen- 
tration of  his  attention  on  bodily  ailings 
and  failing  powers.  The  strifes  of  battle  and 
the  contests  of  history  sounded  distant  and 
dull  to  ears  that  were  deadened  with  the  ever 
present  sense  of  pain,  and  even  the  imposing 
fabric  of  his  fame  looked  shadowy  and  un- 
substantial to  eyes  about  to  close  forever  on 
the  glories  and  honors  of  this  world. 

As  soon  as  General  Grant's  condition  became 
known  an  attempt  was  made  in  Congress  to 
revive  the  measure  for  restoring  him  to  the 
army.  Since  the  bill  which  had  already  passed 
the  Senate  and  was  actually  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  be  vetoed.  Senator 
Edmunds  introduced  another,  with  the  view 
of  obviating  Mr.  Arthur's  objections.  This 
was  rapidly  passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to 
the  other  House.  There  it  was  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Randall,  the  Democratic  leader,  who  in 
conjunction  with  General  Grant's  personal 
and  political  friends,  and  many  Democrats 
and  Southern  soldiers,  made  every  effort  to 
secure  its  success.  Most  of  the  Democrats, 
however,  opposed  it.  They  were  anxious  to 
pass  the  earlier  bill,  and  thus  force  the  Presi- 
dent either  to  reverse  his  previous  action  in 
the  Porter  case  or  to  veto  the  bill  in  favor  of 
General  Grant.  The  President  allowed  it  to 
be  known  that  he  would  not  recede  from  his 
position ;  Congress  must  pass  the  bill  that  he 
wished,  for  he  would  veto  the  other. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  15th  of  February, 
Mr.  Cyrus  W.  P^ield,  who  had  been  incessant 
in  his  efforts  in  the  press  and  in  private  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  bill,  came  to  Gen- 
eral Grant's  house  and  asked  for  me.  He  said 
if  a  determined  effort  were  made  by  General 


Grant's  friends,  he  thought  the  bill  might  be 
passed  the  next  day ;  and  asked  me  to  go  to 
see  whoever  I  thought  would  have  influence, 
I  told  the  General  of  the  visit.  He  was  grati- 
fied at  the  interest  of  his  friends,  but  would 
give  me  no  advice,  and  I  sallied  out  and 
spent  the  day  in  his  service.  I  found  Mr. 
Hamilton  Fish,  General  Grant's  old  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Evarts,  who  had  just  been 
elected  Senator,  and  General  Horace  Porter, 
my  former  comrade  on  General  Grant's  staff. 
All  were  willing  and  earnest;  all  wrote  letters  at 
once  to  reach  members  of  Congress  t?ie  next 
day,  and  General  Porter  went  with  me  to  visit 
others  who  we  thought  might  help  us.  But  Mon- 
day came  and  the  bill  was  called  up  and  lost. 

General  Grant  felt  the  rebuff  acutely. 
Though  he  had  made  no  demonstration  of 
anxiety  in  advance,  those  who  saw  most  of 
him  and  had  learned  to  interpret  the  few 
and  faint  indications  he  ever  gave  of  his 
personal  preferences  and  desires,  knew  how 
eagerly  he  had  hoped,  how  cruelly  he  was 
disappointed.  He  had  indeed  looked  to  this 
bill  as  in  some  sort  a  reparation  of  the  injury 
his  reputation  had  sustained ;  as  an  official 
vindication,  an  intimation  that  the  country 
still  believed  in  him  and  regarded  his  famie,  had 
not  forgotten  his  services.  When  the  repara- 
tion was  withheld  he  suffered  proportionally. 

But  he  refused  to  reveal  his  emotion.  A  day 
or  two  before  the  decision  he  declared  that  he 
did  not  expect  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  and 
when  the  defeat  was  announced  he  made  no 
remark.  That  evening  he  played  cards  with 
his  family  and  displayed  unusual  spirit  and 
gayety ;  but  all  saw  through  the  mask.  All 
joined,  however,  in  the  deception  that  deceived 
no  one.  None  spoke  of  the  disappointment; 
and  a  grim  interest  in  whist  apparently  absorbed 
the  party  that  was  heart-broken  for  him  who 
permitted  neither  wife  nor  child  to  come  be- 
neath the  cloak  that  concealed  his  wound. 
All  he  said  was  that  the  bill  had  failed  on  the 
1 6th  of  February,  the  anniversary  of  the  fall 
of  Fort  Donelson. 

The  next  day  he  was  worse,  and  in  a  week 
the  gravest  fears  seemed  near  realization.  He 
himself  appeared  conscious  of  the  approach  of 
the  end.  He  had  all  winter  been  considering 
and  discussing  the  choice  of  a  publisher  for 
his  book,  but  had  made  no  decision.  Now  he 
came  to  a  conclusion,  and  in  the  first  week  in 
March  the  agreement  was  signed  with  his  pres- 
ent publishers,  Messrs.  C.  L.  Webster  &  Co. 

At  the  same  time  the  family  thought  they 
could  no  longer  withhold  from  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sartoris,  the  knowledge  of  her  father's 
condition.  She  was  in  England,  and  they  had, 
of  course,  notified  her  of  his  illness,  but,  in  the 
hope  of  amelioration  or  respite,  had  deferred 
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the  announcement  of  its  critical  character. 
But  at  last  they  wrote  and  urged  her  to  hasten 
to  him.  After  his  second  relapse  they  tele- 
graphed, and  she  started  for  his  bedside. 
They  were  still  unwilling  to  inform  General 
Grant  that  she  had  been  summoned,  lest  he 
should  be  depressed  by  the  certainty  that  they 
believed  the  end  to  be  near;  they  only  told 
him  she  had  written  to  say  that  she  was  com- 
ing ;  but  the  amiable  concealment  hardly  de- 
ceived him.  Though  his  spirit  was  broken, 
his  exhaustion  extreme,  his  mind  depressed, 
and  certainly  at  this  time  weakened,  he  knew 
too  well  why  she  was  coming  ;  but  he  asked 
nothing  and  said  nothing. 

The  decay  of  his  energy  was  to  me  .more 
distressing  than  any  other  symptom.  For  the 
inroads  extended  beyond  physical  strength ; 
they  reached  at  last  mental  power,  and  even 
that  nerve  and  force  which  made  the  great 
character  that  the  world  has  recognized.  To 
one  who  had  studied  him  for  half  a  lifetime, 
it  was  acute  pain  to  watch  his  strength  give 
way,  the  light  of  his  intellect  flicker  and  fade, 
the  great  qualities  all  apparently  crumble. 
To  see  General  Grant  listless,  incapable  of 
effort,  indifferent  to  work,  absorbed  in  phys- 
ical needs  and  pains, —  a  sick  man  in  soul  as 
well  as  in  body, —  was  hardest  of  all. 

The  interest  of  the  country  still  followed 
him,  and,  as  the  disease  proceeded,  became 
still  more  intense.  The  physicians  now  sent  out 
daily  bulletins,  and  crowds  of  people  watched 
the  boards  where  these  were  published.  His 
friends  determined  that  still  another  effort 
should  be  made  in  Congress  to  pass  some  bill 
for  his  retirement  \  but  he  felt  little  interest  in 
the  measure  now, —  the  languor  had  reached 
his  heart. 

For  many  weeks  he  had  been  unable  to  go 
downstairs  to  his  meals,  or  to  receive  a  friend, 
and  had  spent  his  days  in  the  room  which, 
before  his  illness  became  so  acute,  he  had 
used  as  a  study.  Here  his  papers  still  re- 
mained, and  once  in  a  great  while  he  even 
yet  attempted  to  write  a  page;  but  alas  !  it 
was  not  like  what  he  had  once  been  able  to 
write.  Sometimes  I  tried  to  catch  an  idea  and 
took  it  down  from  his  lips,  reading  it  after- 
wards to  him  to  verify  it.  But  these  oppor- 
tunities became  rarer  and  rarer;  he  had  no 
longer  strength  for  the  effort,  no  longer  inter- 
est in  his  work,  and  at  last  abandoned  all 
idea  of  being  able  to  finish  it. 

Then  his  sleeping-room  was  changed.  Mrs. 
Grant  gave  up  hers  at  the  front  of  the  house 
to  him,  and  took  that  which  he  had  occupied 
at  the  rear,  so  that  his  bedchamber  might  be 
next  to  his  sitting-room.  At  first  he  objected 
to  the  change,  but  soon  his  strength  was  so 
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far  gone  that  he  recognized  the  need.  The 
two  great  chairs  in  which  for  months  he  had 
sat,  leaning  back  in  one  with  his  feet  in  the 
other,  were  taken  into  that  room,  in  which  all 
now  thought  he  would  die.  Still,  he  walked 
almost  daily  into  the  apartment  where  he  had 
spent  so  many  hours  during  the  winter. 

Meanwhile  the  efforts  to  pass  the  bill  for 
his  retirement  continued.  This  one  Mr.  Arthur 
would  sign.  It  had  passed  the  Senate,  and 
Mr.  Randall,  General  Slocum,  and  other  prom- 
inent Democrats  wrote  to  General  Grant's 
family  and  friends  that  the  final  result  would 
be  favorable.  Mr.  Randall  had  greater  power 
in  the  matter  than  any  one  else,  his  party 
being  in  the  majority,  and  no  one  was  more 
earnest  than  he.  But  General  Grant  remained 
indifferent,  and  this  time  his  indifference  was 
real.  He  was  absorbed  in  his  sufferings,  and 
believed  the  bill  would  be  of  no  use  to  him 
now.  His  family,  too,  cared  little  for  success, 
save  as  it  might  soothe  or  possibly  brighten 
his  last  hours.  The  doctors  thought  it  might 
possibly  revive  his  spirits  and  prolong  his  days ; 
but  why,  some  thought,  prolong  his  sufferings  ? 

Finally,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March, 
almost  in  the  last  moments  of  the  expiring 
Congress,  the  bill  was  taken  up  by  unanimous 
consent  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
passed  at  once  amid  great  cheering.  The 
President,  as  usual  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
was  in  a  chamber  at  the  Capitol,  waiting  to 
sign  such  bills  as  had  been  left  to  the  last 
moment,  and  must  fail  unless  they  instantly 
received  his  signature.  He  signed  the  bill.  A 
nomination  had  been  made  out  in  advance 
and  was  sent  at  once  to  the  Senate.  There 
lacked  but  a  few  moments  of  the  hour  when 
Congress  would  cease  to  exist ;  but  Senator 
Edmunds,  the  presiding  officer,  announced  a 
message  from  the  President ;  all  other  busi- 
ness was  suspended,  and  the  nomination  was 
confirmed  amid  tumultuous  applause  from  the 
galleries. 

President  Cleveland  signed  the  commis- 
sion ;  it  was  the  second  act  of  his  administra- 
tion.* The  news  was  telegraphed  to  General 
Grant  by  numerous  friends,  and  the  same  day 
the  adjutant-general  of  the  army  notified  him 
officially  of  his  appointment.  General  Grant 
wrote  the  telegram  of  acceptance  in  his  own 
hand.  He  was  again  in  the  army  which  he  had 
so  often  led  to  victory.  It  did  seem  preposter- 
ous that  any  difficulty  should  have  been  made 
about  admitting  him  to  that  army  of  which  he 
had  been  the  most  illustrious  member. 

But  the  recognition  came  too  late.  He  was 
gratified  and  cheered,  but  the  hand  of  fate 
had  fallen,  and  could  not  be  removed.  There 
was  no  revival  of  his  strength,  no  reaction 
net  was  the  first. — Editor. 
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from  his  depression,  no  cessation  of  his  pain. 
The  exhaustion  went  on. 

Nevertheless  his  restoration  to  the  army, 
though  it  could  neither  bring  back  his  health 
nor  prolong  his  days,  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression on  him  than  he  was  willing  to 
betray.  When  the  end  of  the  month  came 
this  was  apparent.  All  officers  of  the  army 
are  required  to  make  a  monthly  report  of 
their  post-office  address  to  the  adjutant- 
general.  I  do  not  remember  that  this  report 
was  ever  made  by  him  as  general-in-chief, 
after  his  headquarters  were  removed  from 
the  field ;  but  now  he  was  extremely  anxious 
to  make  it,  and  filled  out  the  form  himself, 
though  with  extreme  difficulty.  It  was  a 
question  at  the  time  whether  he  would  live 
through  the  day,  and  it  was  strange  to  read 
the  language  required  by  the  regulations  :  ''My 
post-office  address  for  the  ensuing  month  will 
be  " —  3  East  Sixty-sixth  street.  New  York. 

He  was  still  more  eager  to  draw  his  pay. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  looked  upon  these  two 
circumstances  as  the  seal  of  his  return  to  the 
army.  No  young  lieutenant  expecting  his 
stipend  for  the  first  time  could  have  been 
more  anxious.  He  sent  for  his  pay- accounts 
before  the  time,  and  when  signed  they  were 
forwarded  to  the  paymaster,  so  that  on  the 
day  when  the  first  month's  pay  was  due  the 
cheque  was  handed  him.  At  first  he  insisted 
that  one  of  his  sons  should  go  at  once  to  the 
bank  to  have  the  cheque  cashed;  he  wanted 
to  handle  the  money.  But  at  this  juncture 
his  sons  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  house 
even  for  an  hour,  and  he  finally  consented  that 
Mr.  Chaffee  should  draw  the  money.  When  it 
was  handed  him  he  divided  it  among  Mrs. 
Grant  and  his  children ;  saying  it  was  all  he 
had  to  leave  them.  This  was  on  the  31st  of 
March,  when  he  was  expecting  to  die  within 
forty-eight  hours. 

During  the  month  of  March  his  daughter 
arrived,  and  although,  of  course,  her  coming 
was  a  solace,  yet  he  knew  too  well  by  this 
time  that  she  had  come  to  see  him  die.  The 
gathering  of  other  friends  also  had  signifi- 
cance. He  ceased  now  to  leave  his  room, 
except  at  rarest  intervals.  One  physician 
always  slept  in  the  house. 

His  suffering  at  last  grew  so  acute  that 
anodynes,  the  use  of  which  had  long  been 
postponed,  became  indispensable.  The  pain 
was  not  of  that  violent  character  which  had 
been  so  sorely  dreaded,  and  which  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease  did  not  even  yet  induce ; 
it  was  rather  an  intolerable  nervousness,  as 
unlike  as  possible  the  ordinary  phlegmatic 
calm  of  General  Grant, —  a  physical  excite- 
ment and  an  excessive  sleeplessness,  com- 
bined with  a  weakness  that  was  spasmodic. 


These  sensations  were  the  cause  of  a  consum- 
ing wretchedness,  but  they  were  not  cancerous 
pains.  The  physicians  constantly  declared 
that  although  the  cancer  was  making  irresist- 
ible advance,  it  was  not  the  cancer  that 
produced  the  exhaustion  and  the  nervousness, 
which,  unless  arrested,would  bring  about  death 
very  soon.  It  was  only  too  plain  that  the 
mental,  moral  disease  was  killing  General 
Grant, —  it  was  the  blow  which  had  struck  him 
to  the  dust  and  humiliated  him  before  the 
world  from  which  he  could  not  recover.  He 
who  was  thought  so  stolid,  so  strong,  so  un- 
demonstrative, was  dying  for  a  sentiment  — 
because  of  the  injury  to  his  fame,  the  asper- 
sions on  his  honor. 

This,  now,  every  one  recognized.  Every 
one  now  admitted  his  purity,  contended  for 
his  honor,  which  it  was  said  was  the  country's. 
If  the  universal  affection  and  regard  which 
were  showered  on  him  could  have  salved  his 
wounds  he  might  have  been  cured,  but  the 
recognition  and  reparation  were  in  vain.  He 
who  had  passed  unscathed  through  Shiloh  and 
the  Wilderness  was  stricken  by  a  weapon  more 
fatal  than  the  rebels  ever  wielded;  he  who 
had  recovered  from  the  attacks  of  political 
assailants  and  resisted  the  calumnies  of  par- 
tisan campaigns  was  succumbing  under  the 
result  of  the  machinations  of  one  man. 

Still,  the  sympathy  soothed  his  mortal 
anguish  and  cast  a  gleam  of  consolation  into 
his  dying  chamber.  It  seemed  to  change  and 
soften  his  spirit.  His  indignation  at  former 
enemies  was  mollified  by  their  protestations 
of  pity;  the  bitterness  he  had  once  felt  for 
them  was  converted  into  gratitude  for  their 
compassionate  utterings.  The  very  fire  of  his 
nature  seemed  quenched  by  the  cold  shadows 
of  impending  dissolution.  Now,  also,  an  un- 
familiar tenderness  appeared,  which  had  been 
long  concealed.  The  depths  of  his  affection 
were  disclosed ;  he  was  willing  to  express 
more  of  his  intimate  feeling  than  ever  before. 
It  was  a  new  man,  a  new  Grant  in  these  mat- 
ters that  was  revealed,  as  if  the  husks  were 
torn  aside  and  the  sweet  kernel  given  to  those 
from  whom  it  had  been  so  long  withheld.  All 
who  approached  him  intimately  at  this  time 
recognized  this  uncloaking  of  certain  parts  of 
his  nature  which  hitherto  had  been  so  care- 
fully veiled. 

But  one  more  struggle,  one  more  fierce  bat- 
tle remained.  He  had  yet  to  justify  himself,  to 
say  in  person  what  he  had  never  yet  said  to  the 
world,  of  his  relations  with  "  Grant  and  Ward," 
to  tell  himself  the  story  of  the  deceit  which 
had  brought  him  low.  James  D.  Fish,  one  of 
the  partners  in  the  firm,  was  on  trial,  and  Gen- 
eral (irant's  testimony  v/as  desirable.  He  was 
now  so  feeble  that  it  was  almost  dangerous 
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to  subject  him  to  the  ordeal  of  an  examina- 
tion ;  but  yet  to  vindicate  his  fame,  to  allow 
him  in  his  dying  moments  to  utter  his  own  de- 
fense, it  was  worth  while  incurring  whatever 
danger.  His  sons,  especially,  were  anxious 
that  he  should  say  what  no  one  else  could 
ever  say  for  him,  and  for  them ;  and  although 
in  his  weak  condition  he  did  not  appear  to 
share  their  anxiety,  he  consented  for  their  sake 
to  make  the  effort. 

The  examination  was  held  in  his  bedcham- 
ber. The  lawyers  and  the  stenographer  and 
one  or  two  others  were  present.  The  ceremony 
of  an  oath  was  waived,  with  the  consent  of 
the  opposing  counsel,  and  the  dying  man  an- 
swered all  questions  and  told  how  he  had  been 
betrayed.  As  the  inquiry  went  on  the  old 
spirit  of  battle  revived ;  he  felt  all  the  impor- 
tance of  the  occasion,  roused  himself  for  the 
effort,  and  made  a  definite  declaration,  damn- 
ing in  its  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  one  man's 
action,  absolute  in  the  assertion  of  the  purity 
of  his  own. 

In  his  testimony  he  spared  neither  Fish  nor 
Ward ;  he  felt  that  this  was  his  last  blow,  and 
he  dealt  it  hard.  If  he  had  died  then,  as  it 
was  almost  feared  he  might,  it  would  have 
been,  not  only  like  the  old  warrior  of  story, 
standing,  but  fighting  to  the  last.  He  never 
relented  in  his  bitterness  to  these  two  men. 
The  harshest  words  I  ever  heard  him  speak 
were  his  frequent  utterances,  after  he  knew 
that  he  was  doomed,  in  regard  to  them  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  and,  as  he 
doubtless  felt,  of  his  end. 

The  examination  lasted  nearly  an  hour. 
When  it  was  over  he  did  not  at  first  appear 
more  than  usually  exhausted.  He  never  showed 
immediately  the  effects  of  any  intense  physi- 
cal or  mental  strain.  Not  after  his  great  dis- 
appointment in  February  did  his  strength  or 
spirit  at  once  give  way ;  so  now  for  a  day  or 
two  he  seemed  no  weaker  than  before. 

But  in  forty-eight  hours  he  began  to  fail. 
He  recognized  himself  the  decrease  of  vital 
force,  and  believed  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  The  physicians  shared  the  belief.  Two 
now  remained  constantly  in  the  house.  Ano- 
dynes were  doubled,  to  control  the  excessive 
nervousness  and  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
the  anticipated  agonies.  One  of  his  sons  was 
in  his  room  continuously  and  the  family  were 
summoned  more  than  once  when  he  seemed 
in  mortal  peril. 

At  this  time  General  Grant  had  not  lain  in 
his  bed  for  more  than  a  few  moments  at  a  time 
in  months ;  a  sensation  of  choking  invariably 
attacked  him  in  that  position,  and  although 
the  physicians  assured  him  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  suffocation,  the  symptoms  were  so 
distressing  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to 


take  to  his  bed.  He  sat  in  one  great  chair, 
with  his  feet  in  another,  propped  up  by  pil- 
lows, usually  wearing  a  dressing-gown,  and  his 
legs  swathed  in  blankets. 

Very  early  in  April  I  was  obliged  to  give 
up  my  room  ;  after  Mrs.  Sartoris  arrived,  there 
was  no  other  where  the  faithful  medical  at- 
tendants could  rest  in  the  intervals  of  their 
watchings.  I  still  spent  my  days  at  the  house, 
and  often  remained  for  the  night,  lying  where 
I  could,  or  snatching  sleep  in  a  chair,  with 
Mr.  Chaffee  or  other  intimate  friends. 

One  morning  General  Grant  himself  thought 
he  was  dying.  The  family  were  all  summoned. 
He  kissed  each  of  them  in  turn,  and  when 
Mrs.  Grant  asked  him  to  bless  her  he  replied  : 
"  I  bless  you.  I  bless  you  all !  "  After  this  he 
went  lower  and  nearer  death  than  ever  before. 
The  pulse  was  flickering  like  a  candle,  and 
the  physicians  said :  "He  is  going."  But  there 
had  been  an  injection  of  brandy  prepared 
some  days  before,  for  just  such  emergencies, 
and  one  physician  whispered  to  the  other : 
"  Now  !  the  brandy."  "  Where  is  it  ?"  "  On 
the  table."  Shall  we  use  it  ?  Is  it  worth 
while  to  bring  him  back  to  pain?"  "Yes." 
And  Dr.  Shrady  administered  the  brandy, 
which  Dr.  Douglas  had  prepared.  It  stimu- 
lated the  nerves,  it  produced  another  pulsa- 
tion. The  throbbings  went  on,  and  General 
Grant  returned  to  the  world  he  had  almost 
quitted  forever. 

Another  morning  I  was  at  my  hotel,  having 
left  the  house  after  midnight.  At  about  four 
o'clock  I  was  wakened,  and  a  note  was 
handed  me  from  Colonel  Grant.  It  contained 
only  the  word,  "  Come."  I  knew  too  well  what 
this  must  mean,  and  hurried  to  the  house.  A 
hemorrhage  had  occurred.  This  was  one  of 
the  contingencies  that  had  always  been  fore- 
seen, and  it  was  supposed  certainly  would  be 
fatal.  Every  one  had  been  summoned.  "What 
shall  I  say  ?  "  asked  Colonel  Grant,  as  he  wrote 
the  notes.  "  It  makes  no  difference,"  said  the 
doctor;  "  all  will  be  over  before  they  get  here." 
But  General  Grant  walked  to  the  basin  and 
helped  to  wash  his  throat,  and  the  hemorrhage 
proved  favorable  instead  of  fatal.  It  was 
caused  by  the  loosening  of  a  slough  that  had 
formed  over  a  part  of  the  throat,  and  the 
slough  'in  a  day  or  two  came  entirely  away, 
after  which  the  cancer  itself  was  eased,  and 
indeed  for  a  while  arrested.  The  \veakness, 
for  some  cause  or  by  some  means  which  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand,  was  to  a 
certain  extent  overcome.  The  anodynes  were 
lessened  in  quantity,  and  their  injurious  eft'ects 
passed  away.  For  several  days  General  Grant 
seemed  to  hover  between  life  and  death,  and 
then  came  a  marvelous  change.  To  the 
amazement  of  all,  his  strength  returned  and 
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his  spirits  revived.  At  first  he  disbeUeved  in 
the  amelioration.  He  had  perhaps  for  one 
moment  a  gUmmer  of  hope,  but  then  the  con- 
viction overwhelmed  him  that  recovery  was 
impossible. 

At  this  crisis  he  did  not  wish  to  live.  "  The 
doctors  are  responsible  three  times,"  he 
said,  "  for  my  being  alive,  and  —  unless  they 
can  cure  me  —  I  don't  thank  them."  He  had 
no  desire  to  go  through  "the  agony  again. 
For,  he  had  suffered  death;  he  had  parted 
with  his  family;  he  had  undergone  every 
physical  pang  that  could  have  come  had  he 
died  before  the  brandy  was  administered. 

It  seemed  to  me  then  cruel  to  bring  him 
back  only  to  renew  his  torture ;  for  I  had  no 
idea,  nor  had  any  one  else,  that  he  would  live 
more  than  a  week,  if  so  long.  He  had  said 
more  than  once :  "  I  have  no  regrets,  except 
for  leaving  my  family."  But  he  was  recalled, 
and  from  that  time  the  apparent  improvement 
went  on. 

He  still,  however,  for  a  few  days  remained 
unwilHng  to  live  —  in  pain;  though  always 
eager  to  be  cured.  He  was  never  afraid  to 
die.  Having  disposed  of  his  book  and  his 
affairs,  these  matters  he  considered  settled; 
just  as  in  battle,  after  giving  an  order,  he 
never  doubted,  or  wished  to  recall  it.  But  the 
fighting  spirit,  the  unconquerable  nature, 
made  him  struggle  still.  The  dejection  which 
marks  the  disease,  and  which  had  been  so 
appalling  in  January  and  February,  did  not 
return.  In  its  stead  a  new  phase  came  on. 
He  was  battling  again,  and  this  time  harder 
than  before,  for  the  enemy  was  closer.  He 
fairly  grappled  and  wrestled  now  with  Death. 
The  terrible  calm  of  the  fight  was  exactly  like 
the  determination  in  the  Wilderness  or  before 
Richmond,  where  I  once  heard  him  say  :  "  I 
feel  as  sure  of  taking  Richmond  as  I  do  of 
dying."  There  was  no  excitement,  no  hyster- 
ical grief  or  fear,  but  a  steady  effort  of  vital 
power,  an  impossibihty  for  his  spirit  to  be  sub- 
dued. He  was  not  resigned;  neither  was  he 
hopeful.  He  simply,  because  he  could  not 
help  himself,  made  every  effort  to  conquer. 
After  every  paroxysm  of  mortal  faintness  the 
indomitable  soul  revived,  and  aroused  the 
physical  part. 

I  may  not  be  thought  to  lift  too  far  the 
veil  from  a  dying  chamber  if  I  mention  one 
circumstance  which  had  for  me  a  peculiar 
interest.  During  all  of  General  Grant's  illness, 
down  to  the  hour  when  his  partial  recovery 
began,  Mrs.  Grant  never  could  bring  herself 
to  believe  that  she  was  about  to  lose  him.  A 
woman  with  many  of  those  singular  premoni- 
tions and  presentiments  that  amount  almost 
to  superstition,  but  which  yet  affect  some  of 
the  strongest  minds,  and  from  which  General 


Grant  himself  was  certainly  not  entirely  free, 
she  declared  always,  even  at  the  moment 
which  every  one  else  thought  would  prove 
the  last,  that  she  could  not  realize  the  immi- 
nence of  the  end.  Her  behavior  was  a  mys- 
tery and  a  wonder  to  those  who  knew  the 
depth  of  the  tenderness  and  the  abundance 
of  the  affection  that  she  lavished  on  her  great 
husband.  Her  calmness  and  self-control  al- 
most seemed  coldness,  only  we  knew  that  this 
was  impossible.  I  did  not  presume,  of  course, 
to  comment  on  this  apparent  stoicism,  but 
once  or  twice  she  told  me  she  could  not  de- 
spair ;  that  there  was  a  feeling  constantly  that 
this  was  not  to  be  the  last ;  and  even  when 
she  wept  at  the  gifts  and  the  words  that  were 
thought  to  be  farewells,  she  was  putting  up 
prayers  that  were  full  of  confidence,  and  after 
which  the  wonderful  and  unexpected  recuper- 
ation occurred. 

All  this  while,  the  public  interest  was  pain- 
ful. So  much  of  it  penetrated  into  that  house 
under  the  shadow  of  Death,  that  it  seemed 
to  us  within  as  if  the  whole  world  were  par- 
taking of  our  sorrow.  All  day  through  the 
half-closed  shutters  we  could  see  the  crowds 
waiting  silently  and  solemnly  for  news  of  the 
beloved  sufferer.  Every  one  who  left  the 
house  was  instantly  accosted,  not  only  by 
professional  reporters,  but  by  earnest  and 
often  weeping  men  and  women,  who  had 
never  known  General  Grant  personally,  but 
shared  the  feeling  of  the  country  in  his  behalf. 

To  me  there  chanced  to  come  peculiar  in- 
dications of  this  feeling.  Known  to  be  an  in- 
mate of  the  house,  and  yet  not  so  near  as  the 
nearest  relatives,  I  could  be  approached  by 
others  on  subjects  which  they  shrank  from 
broaching  to  the  sons.  General  Grant  be- 
longed to  the  country  as  well  as  to  his  family, 
and  the  country  would  insist  on  doing  him 
every  honor  when  the  final  occasion  came. 
Many  public  men  endeavored  to  ascertain 
through  me  what  would  be  the  wishes  of  the 
family  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  great 
dead  ;  and  letters  were  sent  to  me  to  present 
at  the  fitting  time,  offering  worthy  sepulture. 
The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
through  their  representatives,  declared  their 
desire  that  the  revered  ashes  should  rest  at 
the  Capitol  of  the  country,  and  the  general-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  the  friend  and  follower  of 
General  Grant,  sent  proffers  of  a  place  for 
him  at  the  Soldiers'  Home, —  a  fitting  name 
for  the  last  habitation  of  a  soldier.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sent  a  messenger 
from  Washington  to  say  that  he  would  attend 
in  person  the  august  obsequies,  and  I  was  to 
communicate  in  time  the  probabilities  and 
arrangements.  All  these  sad  secrets  were  to 
me  especial  signs  of  the  universal  grief  that 
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kept  pace  with  the  still  more  sacred  sorrow 
which  I  saw ;  but  I  was  requested  not  to  in- 
trude prematurely  upon  the  family  the  prep- 
arations for  what  seemed  then  inevitably  at 
hand,  and  I  bore  about  with  me  for  weeks 
the  knowledge,  undisclosed,  that  armies  and 
Presidents  were  waiting  to  pay  General  Grant 
those  honors  which  to  himself  would  be  for- 
ever unknown. 

On  Easter  Sunday  he  seemed  a  little  easier, 
though  there  was  still  no  hope.  I  went  into 
his  room  and  found  him  able  to  listen  and 
even  to  utter  a  few  words  without  too  much 
effort.  I  had  been  greatly  struck  by  the  uni- 
versal watching  of  a  nation,  almost  of  a  world, 
at  his  bedside,  and  especially  by  the  sympathy 
from  former  rivals  and  political  and  even  per- 
sonal adversaries;  and  I  recounted  to  him 
instances  of  this  magnanimous  forgetfulness 
of  old-time  enmities.  When  I  told  him  of  the 
utterances  of  General  Rosecrans  and  Jeffer- 
son Davis  he  replied :  "I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  this.  I  would  much  rather  have  their 
good-will  than  their  ill-will.  I  would  rather 
have  the  good-will  of  any  man  than  his  ill- 
will." 

On  the  3d  of  April  several  newspapers 
which  had  followed  General  Grant  with  a  per- 
sistent animosity  down  to  the  very  beginning 
of  his  illness,  recalled  in  touching  and  even 
eloquent  words  that  twenty  years  before 
he  had  captured  Richmond  on  that  day.  I 
told  this  to  my  chief,  for  I  had  been  with  him 
on  that  other  3d  of  April.  I  said  the  nation 
was  looking  on  now,  watching  his  battle  as  it 
did  then,  and  that  his  fight  with  disease  was 
as  good  a  one  as  that  he  had  made  with  the 
rebels  twenty  years  before.  "Ah,"  he  answered, 
"  twenty  years  ago  I  had  more  to  say.  I  was 
in  command  then."  "  But  even  then,"  I  re- 
plied, "  it  took  a  year  to  win ;  perhaps  you 
may  win  still."  He  brightened  up  at  this  and 
told  the  physicians  the  story  of  General  Ingalls's 
dog.  Ingalls  was  the  chief  quartermaster  of 
the  armies  operating  against  Richmond,  and 
had  been  a  classmate  with  General  Grant  at 
West  Point ;  they  were  always  on  intimate 
terms.  He  had  a  peculiar  dog  that  often  came 
about  the  camp-fire  at  headquarters.  One  day 
during  the  long  siege  General  Grant  said, 
"  Ingalls,  do  you  mean  to  take  that  dog  into 
Richmond  ?  "  "I  think  I  shall,"  said  Ingalls ; 
"  he  belongs  to  a  long-lived  breed." 

After  this  Dr.  Shrady  sat  down  to  write  the 
bulletin  for  the  morning. 

"  What  shall  I  say.  General  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  How  shall  I  tell  them  you  are  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  More  comfortable,"  replied  the  General. 
And  the  doctor  wrote  a  line  about  the 
physical  condition  of  his  patient,  and  read  it 


to  General  Grant,  who  approved.  I  was 
still  greatly  impressed  by  the  public  emotion, 
and  I  interrupted  : 

"  General,  why  not  say  something  about 
the  sympathy  of  all  the  world,  something  to 
thank  the  people  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  exclaimed  willingly,  and  dictated 
these  words:  "  I  am  very  much  touched  and 
grateful  for  the  sympathy  and  interest  mani- 
fested in  me  by  my  friends,  and  by  —  those 
who  have  not  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
friends." 

Towards  the  last  he  stammered  and  hesi- 
tated, evidently  unwilling  at  this  moment  to 
call  any  one  an  enemy ;  and  finally  made  use 
of  the  circumlocution,  "  Those  who  have  not 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  friends." 

Dr.  Shrady  wrote  out  the  bulletin,  and  read 
it  aloud,  when  the  General  added  :  "  I  desire 
the  good-will  of  all,  whether  heretofore  friends 
or  not." 

I  urged  the  Doctor  to  stop  just  there,  to 
say  nothing  about  physical  details,  but  give 
this  Easter  message  from  General  Grant  to 
the  world  in  his  own  language.  Mrs.  Grant, 
however,  wished  the  word  "  prayerful "  to 
be  used  before  sympathy,  and  General  Grant 
consented  to  the  change. 

Another  morning,  only  a  day  or  two  after 
his  improvement  began,  he  said  to  me,  evi- 
dently with  a  purpose,  that  it  was  strange  how 
undisturbed  a  man  could  be  when  so  near 
death.  He  supposed  he  had  been  as  near 
the  other  world  as  one  could  be  and  survive. 
His  feeling  had  been  at  the  time  that  every 
moment  might  be  his  last;  but  he  had  not 
suffered  one  particle  of  apprehension,  or  fear, 
or  even  discomposure.  He  evidently  wished 
me  to  know  this,  for  we  had  once  or  twice  in 
the  winter  talked  of  religious  beliefs.  "  Yet," 
he  said,  "  at  such  a  time  it  hurt  no  one  to 
have  lived  a  good  life."  He  had  been  un- 
disturbed,—  he  repeated  this  emphatically, 
—  but  he  believed  any  one  would  be  more 
comfortable  at  such  a  moment  with  a  con- 
science that  could  not  reproach  him.  A  good 
life  would  certainly  contribute  to  composure 
at  the  end. 

The  9th  of  April  came,  the  anniversary  of 
Appomattox,  and  recovery  was  still  not 
assured.  One  of  the  sons  had  a  presentiment 
that  his  father  would  not  survive  that  day, 
but  it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  General 
(irant  surrender  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
greatest  victory.  Then  came  another  jubilee. 
His  birthday  was  the  27th  of  April,  and  by 
this  time  he  was  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able 
to  join  the  family  for  a  while  at  dinner.  There 
were  sixty-three  lighted  candles  on  the  table 
to  celebrate  the  sixty-three  years,  which  a 
month  before  no  one  had  hoped  would  ever 
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be  completed,  and  the  house  was  crowded 
with  flowers,  the  gifts  of  thankful  friends.  By 
the  ist  of  May  he  was  so  well  that  he  sent  for 
a  stenographer  and  began  to  dictate  matter 
for  his  book. 

His  strength, however,  was  intermittent,  and 
the  cancer  soon  began  to  make  progress  again. 
Nevertheless,  one  crisis  was  past.  A  new 
chapter  in  the  disease  was  begun.  He  was 
able  now  to  drive  out,  and  dictated,  and  some- 
times wrote,  at  intervals  during  the  month  of 
May  and  the  earlier  days  of  June.  His  in- 
terest in  his  work  seemed  keener  than  ever. 
It  doubtless  gave  him  strength  to  make  a  new 
fight  —  a  hopeless  one,  he  felt  before  long, 
so  far  as  recovery  was  concerned.  Still  there 
was  a  respite,  and  this  period,  with  his  usual 
determination,  he  employed  in  the  effort  to 
complete  his  memoirs. 

The  secret  of  this  partial  recovery  is  not  far 
to  find.  It  was  after  the  great  expression  of 
public  sympathy  that  General  Grant  began  to 
improve,  after  his  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  was  restored  or  resumed  that  his  whole 
nature,  moral  and  physical,  became  inspired 
and  renovated.  For  this  it  was  almost  worth 
while  to  have  suffered  —  to  have  the  world 
recognize  his  sensitiveness,  and  to  receive 
himself  its  appreciation  in  return.  Few  men 
indeed  have  known  in  advance  so  nearly 
the  verdict  of  posthumous  fame.  No  death- 
bed was  ever  so  illumined  by  the  light  of  uni- 
versal affection  and  admiration.  Garfield  had 
not  the  same  claims  on  his  countrymen,  and 
the  feeling  for  him  was  pity  and  indignant 
grief  rather  than  gratitude  or  lofty  enthusiasm ; 
Lincoln  knew  nothing  of  the  shock  that  went 
round  the  world  at  his  assassination ;  Wash- 
ington lived  before  the  telegraph ;  and  no 
European  monarch  or  patriot  was  ever  so 
universally  recognized  in  his  last  moments  as 
a  savior  and  hero  as  Grant.  All  this  was 
borne  in  to  him  as  he  sat  struggling  with 
Death,  and  like  the  giant  of  old  he  re- 
ceived new  strength  from  his  contact  with 
^arth.  The  consciousness  of  a  world  for 
spectators  might  indeed  nerve  any  com- 
batant, and  when  he  found  that  the  attacks 
on  his  fame  were  parried,  the  reproaches  for- 
gotten, his  very  mistakes  lost  sight  of  in  the 
halo  that  enveloped  him,  he  gathered  himself 
up  for  a  further  contest.  The  physicians, 
doubtless,  did  their  part,  and  nothing  that 
science  or  devotion  could  suggest  was  with- 
held; but  neither  science  nor  devotion  ex- 
pected or  produced  the  resurrection  and  return 
of  him  whose  very  tomb  had  been  prepared. 
It  was  the  sense  of  humiliation  that  had 
stricken  him,  and  had  more  to  do  with  his 
prostration  than  disease;  and  when  this  was 
removed,  he  rose  from  the  embrace  of  the 
Vol.  XXX.— ioo. 


King  of  Terrors,  and  flung  himself  for  a  while 
into  new  toils  and  battles,  and  though  wounded 
and  bleeding,  refused  to  die. 

On  the  9th  of  June  he  was  removed  to 
Mount  McGregor,  near  Saratoga,  where  a 
cottage  had  been  offered  him  by  its  owner, 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Drexel.  His  strength  had  so 
far  lapsed  that  the  physicians  afterwards  de- 
clared he  could  not  have  lived  a  week  longer 
in  the  heats  and  sultriness  of  New  York. 
When  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  were  over, 
however,  and  there  was  time  for  the  fresh  and 
reviving  air  of  his  new  situation  to  affect  him, 
his  spirits  rallied,  and  he  resumed  his  literary 
labor  with  extraordinary  energy  for  a  man  in 
his  condition. 

I  was  not  with  him  at  Mount  McGregor, 
but  I  know  that  his  effort  there  must  have  been 
prodigious.  He  dictated  or  composed  more 
matter  in  the  eight  weeks  after  the  ist  of  May 
than  in  any  other  eight  weeks  of  his  life ; 
while  in  the  eight  weeks  immediately  preceding 
that  date  he  did  not  compose  as  many  pages. 
But  the  dying  General  seemed  to  summon  back 
his  receding  powers ;  and  expression,  memory, 
will,  all  revived  and  returned  at  his  command. 
His  voice  failed  him,  however,  after  a  while, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  dictation 
and  to  use  a  pencil,  not  only  in  composition, 
but  even  in  communicating  with  his  family 
and  friends.  This  was  doubtless  a  hardship 
at  the  moment,  but  was  fortunate  in  the  end 
for  his  fame ;  for  the  sentences  jotted  down 
from  time  to  time  were  preserved  exactly  as 
they  were  written,  and  many  of  them  are  sig- 
nificant. They  especially  indicate  his  recog- 
nition of  the  magnanimous  sympathy  offered 
him  by  Southerners.  This  recognition  was 
manifest  in  a  score  of  instances.  He  had  de- 
termined in  the  winter  to  dedicate  his  book  to 
the  American  Volunteers, —  in  both  armies, — 
and  now  he  repeated  and  emphasized  the  dec- 
laration. He  was  visited  at  Mount  McGregor 
by  General  Buckner,  the  Confederate  com- 
mander who  had  surrendered  to  him  at  Fort 
Donelson,  and  he  declared  to  his  former  foe : 
"  I  have  witnessed  since  my  sickness  just  what 
I  wished  to  see  ever  since  the  war  —  harmony 
and  good  feeling  between  the  sections."  To 
Dr.  Douglas  he  expressed  the  same  sentiment 
in  nearly  the  same  words :  "  I  am  thankful 
for  the  providential  extension  of  my  time,  be- 
cause it  has  enabled  me  to  see  for  myself  the 
happy  harmony  which  so  suddenly  sprung  up 
between  those  engaged  but  a  few  short  years 
ago  in  deadly  conflict."  These  utterances 
were  not  left  to  a  fading  or  faulty  memory  to 
gather  up,  but  remain  legible  in  the  hand- 
writing of  their  author.  They  form  a  fitting 
se(iuel  to  the  acts  of  Donelson  and  Vicksburg 
and  Appomattox.    Certainly  it  never  hap- 
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pened  to  a  conqueror  before  to  reap  such  a 
harvest  of  appreciation  and  even  affection  from 
the  men  that  he  subdued ;  to  accompUsh  in 
his  death  more  of  the  aim  of  his  Ufe  than 
even  the  victories  of  his  Ufe  had  achieved. 

He  saw  few  friends  at  this  time,  and  did 
Httle  besides  write,  and  obey  the  directions  of 
his  physicians,  or  submit  to  the  attentions  of 
his  family  and  nurses.  His  suffering,  fortu- 
nately, was  not  greater  than  that  of  a  patient 
in  any  ordinary  lingering  illness  ;  it  proceeded 
principally  from  weakness,  for  the  opiates 
always  controlled  the  excruciating  pains. 
These  he  was  spared  to  the  last.  He  perhaps 
once  or  twice  had  a  glimmer  of  hope,  but  the 
rays  were  faint,  and  quickly  faded  back  into 
the  obscurity  of  despair.  He  felt  that  he  was 
working  only  to  finish  his  self-appointed  task. 

For  he  had  an  intense  desire  to  complete  his 
memoirs.  It  was  upon  the  sale  of  his  book  that 
he  counted  for  the  future  fortune  of  his  family. 
It  was  indeed  for  his  family,  not  for  his  fame, 
that  he  was  laboring  now ;  his  fame  he  felt  was 
secure.  But  at  his  death  his  army  pay  would 
cease.  There  would  remain  to  Mrs.  Grant 
and  his  children,  it  is  true,  the  Trust  Fund, 
the  income  of  which  he  had  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  by  will ;  but  besides  this  and  the  mort- 
gaged house  in  Sixty-sixth  street,  and  one  or 
two  inconsiderable  properties  elsewhere,  there 
was  nothing ;  and  three  families  depended  on 
him.  His  "  Personal  Memoirs,"  it  was  hoped, 
would  bring  in  half  a  million  of  dollars ;  but 
when  he  had  ceased  work  in  the  winter,  this 
was  little  more  than  half  completed,  and  the 
monetary  value  of  the  book  would  be  greatly 
depreciated,  if  it  must  be  concluded  by  any 
hand  but  his  own.  This  was  the  consideration 
that  strengthened  the  sinking  soldier,  that 
gave  him  courage  to  contend  with  fate  and 
despair,  and,  stricken  as  he  was  by  one  of  the 
most  terrible  of  maladies,  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  Death  himself,  while  he  made  his 
preparations  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
wing  and  the  glare  of  the  scythe  of  the  Des- 
troyer, to  secure  a  competence  for  his  fam- 
ily after  he  himself  should  have  left  this  world. 
The  spectacle  of  the  hero  who  had  earned  and 
worn  the  highest  earthly  honors,  working  amid 
the  miseries  of  a  sick-chamber  to  glean  the 
gains  that  he  knew  he  could  never  enjoy, — 
the  fainting  warrior  propped  up  on  that  moun- 
tain-top to  stammer  out  utterances  to  sell  for 
the  benefit  of  his  children, —  is  a  picture  to 
which  history  in  all  her  annals  can  find  no 
parallel. 

Indeed,  this  simple,  plain,  and  undramatic 
man,  who  never  strove  for  effect,  and  disliked 
the  demonstration  of  feeling  as  much  as  the 
parade  of  circumstance  and  power,  was  per- 
forming the  most  dramatic  part  before  the 


world.  His  whole  life  had  been  a  drama,  in 
spite  of  him,  full  of  surprises  and  startling  re- 
sults and  violent  contrasts,  but  nothing  in  it 
all  was  more  unexpected  than  this  last  scene, 
this  eager  haste,  not  in  business  nor  in  bat- 
tle, but  in  literary  labor  :  this  race  with  Death, 
this  effort  to  finish  a  book  in  order  to  secure 
a  fortune  for  his  family. 

But  there  was  a  key  to  the  mystery,  a  solu- 
tion of  the  riddle,  and  it  is  the  explanation 
of  every  apparent  mystery  in  the  character  of 
General  Grant.  His  character  at  bottom  was 
like  that  of  other  men.  He  loved  and  hated ; 
he  suffered  and  enjoyed ;  he  appreciated  what 
was  done  for  and  against  him ;  he  relished  his 
fame  and  his  elevation,  he  felt  his  disappoint- 
ments and  his  downfall ;  his  susceptibilities 
were  keen,  his  passions  strong ;  but  he  had 
the  great  faculty  of  concealing  them  so  that 
those  closest  and  acutest  could  seldom  detect 
their  existence.  I  sometimes  wondered  whether 
he  was  conscious  of  his  own  emotions,  they 
were  so  completely  under  control ;  but  they 
were  all  there,  all  alive,  all  active,  only  envel- 
oped in  a  cloak  of  obstinate  reserve  and  ma- 
jestic silence  which  only  at  the  rarest  inter- 
vals was  torn  aside  by  misfortune  or  lifted  for 
a  moment  to  a  friend. 

And  now  he  may  himself  have  been  but 
half  aware  of  the  sentiment  that  inspired  him ; 
but  since  he  had  discovered  that  his  personal 
honor  was  as  clean,  and  his  military  fame  as 
brilliant  in  the  eyes  of  men  as  they  had  ever 
been,  he  determined  that  his  reputation  for 
worldly  sense  and  shrewdness  should  also  be 
redeemed.  He  would  not  die  without  regain- 
ing a  fortune  equal  to  that  which  had  been 
wrung  from  him  by  fraud.  No  man  should 
say  that  after  all  General  Grant  left  his  chil- 
dren penniless.  Away  down  in  the  depths  of 
his  nature  where  neither  affection  nor  friend- 
ship ever  penetrated,  except  by  the  intuitions 
of  a  life-long  intimacy, — -  this  was  the  incen- 
tive that  poured  oil  on  the  flames  which  the 
disease  was  quenching,  this  was  the  fuel  that 
kept  the  worn-out  machine  still  in  motion,* 
to  the  amazement  of  a  world. 

When  the  work  was  over,  the  energy  ex- 
pired; when  the  motive  was  withdrawn,  the 
effort  ceased;  when  the  influence  that  was 
the  impetus  of  the  machine  was  exhausted, 
will  and  strength  alike  failed.  Immediately 
after  the  end  of  the  book  was  reached,  the 
other  end  was  seen  to  be  at  hand.  One  or  two 
spasmodic  bursts  of  life  flared  up,  like  gusts 
of  an  expiring  fire,  but  they  probably  deceived 
not  even  himself,  and  certainly  no  one  besides. 
His  former  indifference  to  life  returned  as  soon 
as  his  task  was  accomplished. 

The  country  too  had  no  wish  that  he  should 
linger  on  in  agony.  If  he  could  have  been  re- 
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stored  to  health  and  strength,  nothing  that  the 
nation  could  have  done  to  secure  that  end 
would  have  been  lacking,  or  been  thought  too 
costly ;  but  now  that  he  could  never  be  more 
than  a  sufferer,  prostrate  and  hopeless,  there 
was  no  desire  to  retain  him.  Reverent  sorrow 
and  sympathy  had  long  ascended  from  every 
quarter  of  the  land  towards  the  cottage  on 
that  mountain-top,  but  there  were  no  prayers 
uttered  for  protracted  days. 

The  final  crisis  was  neither  long  nor  pain- 
ful. On  the  2ist  of  July  the  country  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  failing  again.  For  two 
days  his  symptoms  indicated  increasing  de- 
pression and  exhaustion,  and  on  the  23d  came 


the  end.  There  was  no  renewed  struggle,  no 
distinct  consciousness  on  his  part  that  his  feet 
were  wet  with  the  waters  of  that  river  which 
we  all  must  cross  ;  he  made  no  formal  part- 
ing again  with  his  family ;  he  endured  no 
pangs  of  dissolution,  but  passed  away  quietly 
without  a  groan  or  a  shudder,  with  no  one 
but  his  wife  and  children  and  his  medical  at- 
tendants by  his  side.  He  had  done  most  of 
the  great  things  of  his  life  with  calmness  and 
composure,  and  in  the  same  way  he  entered 
the  long  procession  in  which  Alexander  and 
Caesar  and  Wellington  and  Napoleon  had 
preceded  him. 

Adam  Badeau. 


AUTOGRAPH    OF    GENERAL   GRANT   WRITTEN    WHILE    AT   WEST    POINT,    IN  THE   ALBUM   OF   A  CLASSMATE. 

[General  Grant  was  christened  Hiram  Ulysses,  and  is  said  to  have  reversed  the  initials  to  avoid  the  humorous  conjunction 
of  them.    In  his  commission  as  cadet  the  name  was  by  mistake  written  Ulysses  S.,  and  as  it  could  not  be  changed 
officially,  he  afterward  adopted  it,  taking  Simpson,  a  family  name,  for  the  second  initial. —  Editor.] 
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THE  names  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  will 
always  be  inseparably  associated  in  con- 
nection with  the  events  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  At  first  thought  they  present  two 
characters  in  American  history  entirely  dis- 
similar. Their  careers  seem  in  striking  con- 
trast. One  led  the  life  of  a  civilian,  and  made 
his  reputation  as  a  statesman ;  the  other  was 
essentially  a  soldier,  and  is  naturally  classed 
amongst  the  great  military  captains  of  history. 
But  upon  a  closer  study  of  their  lives,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  two  men  had  many  traits 
in  common,  and  that  there  w^ere  many  points 
of  resemblance  in  their  remarkable  careers. 
Each  was  of  humble  origin,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  struggle  with  adverse  fortune, 
and  learn  the  first  lessons  of  life  in  the  severe 
school  of  adversity.  Each  had  risen  from  the 
people,  possessed  an  abiding  confidence  in 
them,  and  always  retained  a  deep  hold  upon 
their  affection.  Each  remembered  that  though 
clothed  in  the  robes  of  a  master  he  was  still 
the  servant  of  the  people.  Both  entered  the 
public  service  from  the  same  State,  rose  in 
life  without  the  help  of  wealthy  or  influential 
friends,  and  owed  every  success  to  individ- 
ual merit.  Each  might  have  said,  to  any  who 
were  inclined  to  sneer  at  his  plain  origin,  what 
a  marshal  of  France,  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  to  a  dukedom,  said  to  the  hereditary 
nobles  who  snubbed  him  in  Vienna :  "  I  am  an 
ancestor;  you  are  only  descendants."  Each  was 
conspicuous  for  the  possession  of  that  most 
uncommon  of  all  the  virtues — common  sense. 


Both  despised  the  arts  of  the  demagogue, 
shrank  from  attitudinizing  in  public  or  posing 
before  the  world  for  effect,  and  looked  upon 
the  exercise  of  mawkish  sentimentality  and 
the  indulgence  in  mock  heroics  with  a  right- 
eous contempt.  With  them  there  was  none  of 
the  puppyism  which  is  bred  by  power,  and 
none  of  that  dogmatism  which  has  been  well 
described  as  puppyism  grown  to  maturity. 
Each  was  endowed  with  talents  especially 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Providence  to  meet 
the  trying  emergencies  in  which  he  was 
placed ;  each  bore  a  patriot's  part  in  securing 
the  integrity  of  the  Union ;  and  each  received 
from  the  people  a  second  election  to  the  high- 
est office  in  their  gift.  Each  had  qualities 
which  commanded  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  other,  and  where  their  characteristics 
were  unlike,  they  only  served  to  supplement 
each  other,  and  to  add  to  the  strength  which 
their  combined  powers  exercised  in  the  great 
cause  in  which  they  labored. 

The  acquaintance  between  the  two  men 
began  by  official  correspondence,  which  after- 
wards became  more  personal  in  its  tone,  and 
when  they  finally  met  an  intimacy  sprang  up 
between  them  which  soon  ripened  into  a  gen- 
uine friendship.  The  writer  of  this  article  wit- 
nessed much  of  their  intercourse  ;  was  often  a 
listener  to  the  estimates  which  each  placed 
upon  the  other,  and  could  not  help  being 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  extent  to  which 
these  two  historic  characters  became  attached 
to  each  other. 
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They  did  not  meet  till  March,  1864,  and 
previous  to  that  time  had  had  but  little 
personal  correspondence.  Most  of  the  com- 
munications which  the  General  received 
from  the  President  had  been  in  the  form  of 
executive  orders  sent  through  the  War  De- 
partment. Lincoln  had  early  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  the  Western  general,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  victories  at  Donelson  and  Shi- 
loh,  and  because  he  did  not  spend  his  time 
in  calling  for  troops,  but  made  the  best  use  of 
those  that  were  sent  him.  In  other  words,  he 
was  a  man  who  asked  for  nothing,  and  gave 
the  executive  no  trouble. 

Grant's  successes  brought  with  them  the 
usual  number  of  jealousies  and  rivalries.  Polit- 
ical generals  had  their  advocates  in  Washing- 
ton to  plead  their  cause,  while  Grant  stood 
without  friends  at  court.  His  detractors 
gathered  at  times  a  great  deal  of  strength  in 
their  efforts  to  supplant  him  with  a  general  of 
their  own  choosing,  and  Lincoln  was  beset  by 
many  a  delegation  who  insisted  that  nothing 
would  harmonize  matters  in  the  West  but 
Grant's  removal.  This  nagging  continued 
even  after  his  great  triumph  at  Vicksburg. 

Lincoln  always  enjoyed  telling  the  Gen- 
eral, after  the  two  had  become  personally 
intimate,  how  the  cross-roads  wiseacres  had 
criticised  his  campaigns.  One  day,  after 
dwelling  for  some  time  on  this  subject,  he 
said  to  Grant :  "  After  Vicksburg  I  thought 
it  was  about  time  to  shut  down  on  this  sort  of 
thing.  So  one  day,  when  a  delegation  came 
to  see  me  and  had  spent  half  an  hour  in  trying 
to  show  me  the  fatal  mistake  you  had  made 
in  paroling  Pemberton's  army,  and  insisting 
that  the  rebels  would  violate  their  paroles  and 
in  less  than  a  month  confront  you  again  in 
the  ranks,  and  have  to  be  whipped  all  over 
again,  I  thought  I  should  get  rid  of  them  best 
by  telling  them  a  story  about  Sykes's  dog. 
'  Have  you  ever  heard  about  Sykes's  yellow 
dog  ?  '  said  I  to  the  spokesman  of  the  delega- 
tion. He  said  he  hadn't.  '•  Well,  I  must  tell 
you  about  him,'  said  L  '  Sykes  had  a  yellow 
dog  he  set  great  store  by,  but  there  were  a  lot 
of  small  boys  around  the  village,  and  that 's 
always  a  bad  thing  for  dogs,  you  know.  These 
boys  didn't  share  Sykes's  views,  and  they 
were  not  disposed  to  let  the  dog  have  a  fair 
show.  Even  Sykes  had  to  admit  that  the  dog 
was  getting  unpopular ;  in  fact  it  was  soon 
seen  that  a  prejudice  was  growing  up  against 
that  dog  that  threatened  to  wreck  all  his 
future  prospects  in  life.  The  boys,  after  med- 
itating how  they  could  get  the  best  of  him, 
finally  fixed  up  a  cartridge  with  a  long  fuse, 
put  the  cartridge  in  a  piece  of  meat,  dropped 
the  meat  in  the  road  in  front  of  Sykes's 
door,  and  then  perched  themselves  on  a 


fence  a  good  distance  off  with  the  end  of 
the  fuse  in  their  hands.  Then  they  whistled 
for  the  dog.  When  he  came  out  he  scented 
the  bait,  and  bolted  the  meat,  cartridge  and 
all.  The  boys  touched  off  the  fuse  with  a  cigar 
and  in  about  a  second  a  report  came  from  that 
dog  that  sounded  like  a  small  clap  of  thunder. 
Stokes  came  bouncing  out  of  the  house,  and 
yelled  : 

'  "  What 's  up  !  Anything  busted  ?  "  ' 
'•  There  was  no  reply  except  a  snicker  from 
the  small  boys  roosting  on  the  fence,  but  as 
Sykes  looked  up  he  saw  the  whole  air  filled 
with  pieces  of  yellow  dog.  He  picked  up  the 
biggest  piece  he  could  find,  a  portion  of  the 
back  with  a  part  of  the  tail  still  hanging  to  it, 
and  after  turning  it  around  and  looking  it  all 
over  he  said,  ' "  Well,  I  guess  he  '11  never  be 
much  account  again  —  as  a  dog."'  And  I 
guess  Pemberton's  forces  will  never  be  much 
account  again  —  as  an  army.' 

"The  delegation  began  looking  around  for 
their  hats  before  I  had  quite  got  to  the  end  of 
the  story,  and  I  was  never  bothered  any  more 
after  that  about  superseding  the  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee." 

About  nine  days  after  Vicksburg  had  fallen 
the  President  sent  the  following  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Grant,  who  was  deeply  touched  by  its 
frank  and  manly  character,  and  the  sincerity 
of  its  tone : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  13, 1863. 
My  Dear  General  :  I  do  not  remember  that  you 
and  I  ever  met  personally.  I  write  this  now  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  almost  inestimable 
service  you  have  done  the  country.  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  further.  When  you  first  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Vicksburg,  I  thought  you  should  do  what  you  finally 
did  —  march  the  troops  across  the  neck,  run  the  bat- 
teries with  the  transports,  and  thus  go  below ;  and  I 
never  had  any  faith,  except  a  general  hope  that  you 
knew  better  than  I,  that  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition 
and  the  like  could  succeed.  When  you  got  below  and 
took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf,  and  vicinity,  I  thought 
you  should  go  down  the  river  and  join  General  Banks  ; 
and  when  you  turned  northward,  east  of  the  Big  Black, 
I  feared  it  was  a  mistake.  I  now  wish  to  make  a 
personal  acknowledgment  that  you  were  right  and  I 
was  wrong.  A.  Lincoln. 

The  first  time  the  two  men  saw  each  other 
was  about  one  o'clock  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1864,  when  General  Grant  called  upon  the 
President  at  the  White  House  to  receive  the 
commission  constituting  him  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  the  armies.  The  General  had  arrived 
in  Washington  from  the  West  the  day  before, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  establish  his  head- 
quarters in  Virginia.  The  interview  took  place 
in  the  Cabinet  room.  There  were  present, 
besides  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  a  member  of  Congress,  two  of 
General  Grant's  staff- officers,  his  eldest  son, 
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Frederick  D.  Grant,  and  the  President's 
private  secretary.  Lincoln,  in  handing  the 
General  his  commission,  read  with  much  feel- 
ing a  few  words  which  he  had  written  for  the 
occasion,  ending  with  the  remark,  "  As  the 
country  herein  trusts  you,  so,  under  God,  it 
will  sustain  you.  I  scarcely  need  add  that, 
with  what  I  here  speak  for  the  nation,  goes 
my  own  hearty  personal  concurrence."  The 
General  took  the  commission  very  much  as  a 
graduate  steps  up  and  takes  his  diploma  from 
the  president  of  his  college.  He  had  written  a 
brief  reply  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  and  read.  It  closed  as  follows  : 

I  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  responsibilities 
now  devolving  on  me;  and  I  know  that  if 
they  are  met  it  will  be  due  to  those  armies, 
and  above  all  to  the  favor  of  that  Providence 
which  leads  both  nations  and  men." 

In  a  subsequent  conference  the  President 
talked  very  freely  to  General  Grant  about  the 
conduct  of  the  armies  in  the  field.  He  said 
he  did  not  pretend  to  know  anything  about 
the  art  of  war,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  that  he  ever  interfered  with  the 
movements  of  army  commanders,  but  he  did 
know  that  celerity  was  absolutely  necessary, 
that  while  armies  were  sitting  down,  waiting 
for  opportunities  which  might  perhaps  be 
more  favorable  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
the  Government  was  spending  millions  of 
dollars  every  day,  that  there  was  a  limit  to 
the  sinews  of  war,  and  there  would  come  a 
time  when  the  spirits  and  the  resources  of  the 
people  would  become  exhausted.  He  had  al- 
ways contended  that  these  considerations  must 
be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  purely 
military  questions,  and  he  adopted  the  plan  of 
issuing  his  executive  orders,  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  hurrying  the  movements  of  com- 
manding generals.  He  said  nothing  pleased 
him  more  than  the  fact  that  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant-general had  been  revived  by  Congress, 
and  that  a  general-in-chief  of  the  armies  had 
been  put  at  their  head,  who  he  felt  would 
appreciate  the  value  of  minutes.  He  told  the 
General  he  was  not  going  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  his  movements,  and  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  call  on  him  for  whatever  he 
required,  and  it  would  be  supplied  if  the 
resources  of  the  nation  could  furnish  it. 

General  Grant  soon  after  entered  upon  the 
Wilderness  campaign.  Cheering  messages 
were  frequently  sent  him  by  the  President, 
and  a  number  of  suggestions  were  made,  but 
no  orders  were  given  for  the  movement  of 
troops.  Many  characteristic  telegrams  were 
received  from  the  President  while  the  armies 
were  in  front  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg. 
One  of  them  afforded  Grant  great  amusement. 
It  closed  with  the  words,  "  Hold  on  with  a 


bull-dog  grip  and  chew  and  choke  as  much 
as  possible.  A.  Lincoln." 

Each  tried  to  anticipate  the  desires  of  the 
other  even  in  matters  somewhat  out  of  his 
particular  sphere  of  action.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing they  had  in  the  field  after  actual  operations 
had  commenced  in  Virginia,  Lincoln  said  to 
the  General  that  there  was  a  man  who  had 
got  a  permit  at  Washington  to  visit  the  armies 
and  had  abused  his  privilege  by  going  around 
using  seditious  language  and  trying  to  stir 
up  trouble  among  the  loyal  Virginians  in  that 
section  of  country.  He  asked  the  General 
whether  he  had  heard  of  the  fellow,  saying 
he  would  have  arrested  him  if  he  had  known 
just  where  to  catch  him.  The  General  replied 
that  he  had  not  heard  of  him ;  that  if  he  had 
he  should  have  arrested  him  and  sent  him 
to  Fort  Monroe  without  troubling  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  matter  or  letting  him  know 
anything  about  it. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  President,  you  would 
have  served  me  like  the  Irishman  wanted  the 
doctor  to  serve  him.  The  doctor  told  him  he 
would  have  to  take  a  quinine  tonic.  The 
Irishman  asked  whether  he  would  let  him  put 
some  whisky  in  it,  and  the  doctor  said,  not  a 
drop ;  if  he  expected  to  be  cured  he  must  give 
up  the  use  of  whisky  entirely.  The  Irishman 
thought  a  minute,  and  then  remarked  to  the 
doctor  in  a  sort  of  confidential  way,  *  I  say, 
dochtor,  when  ye  git  yer  medicine  all  ready 
couldn't  ye  jist  put  in  a  little  whesky  unbe- 
knownce  to  me  ?  '  So  when  you  got  your  man 
all  ready  I  suppose  you  would  have  put  him 
into  Fort  Monroe  '  unbeknownce '  to  me." 

The  nearest  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  came  to  giv- 
ing General  Grant  an  order  for  the  movement 
of  troops  was  during  Early's  raid  upon  Wash- 
ington. On  July  10,  1864,  the  President  tele- 
graphed a  long  dispatch  from  Washington, 
which  contained  the  following  language : 
"  What  I  think  is  that  you  should  provide  to 
retain  your  hold  where  you  are  certainly,  and 
bring  the  rest  with  you  personally,  and  make 
a  vigorous  effort  to  defeat  the  enemy's  force 
in  this  vicinity.  I  think  there  is  really  a  fair 
chance  to  do  this,  if  the  movement  is  prompt. 
This  is  what  I  think  —  upon  your  suggestion, 
and  is  not  an  order."  Grant  replied  that  on 
reflection  he  thought  it  would  have  a  bad  ef- 
fect for  him  to  leave  City  Point,  then  his  head- 
quarters, in  front  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
and  the  President  was  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
positions which  the  General  made  for  the 
repulse  of  Early  without  taking  command 
against  him  in  person. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  President  did  not 
call  for  assistance  to  protect  Washington,  but 
for  troops  and  a  competent  leader  to  go  after 
Early  and  defeat  him.   The  President  was 
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undoubtedly  possessed  of  more  courage  than 
any  of  his  advisers.  There  is  not  an  instance 
in  which  he  seemed  to  take  counsel  of  his 
fears.  He  was  always  more  anxious  to  have 
the  troops  around  Washington  sent  to  the 
field  than  kept  in  the  fortifications  about  the 
capital.  He  sent  a  remarkable  dispatch  to 
the  General  on  August  4,  1864,  which  shows 
his  eagerness  to  have  the  troops  in  his  vicinity 
placed  "south  of  the  enemy"  instead  of  being 
kept  between  the  enemy  and  Washington.  It 
referred  to  an  order  which  General  Grant 
had  sent  to  General  Halleck,  chief  of  stafi"  at 
Washington,  and  was  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  seen  your  dispatch  in  which  you  say,  *  I 
want  Sheridan  put  in  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the 
field,  with  instructions  to  put  himself  south  of  the 
enemy,  and  follow  him  to  the  death;  wherever  the 
enemy  goes,  let  our  troops  go  also.'  This,  I  think,  is 
exactly  right  as  to  how  our  forces  should  move ;  but 
please  look  over  the  dispatches  you  may  have  received 
from  here  since  you  made  that  order,  and  discover,  if 
you  can,  that  there  is  any  idea  in  the  head  of  any  one 
here  of  *  putting  our  army  south  of  the  enemy,'  or  of 
'  following  him  to  the  death '  in  any  direction.  I  re- 
peat to  you  it  will  neither  be  done  nor  attempted,  un- 
less you  watch  it  every  day  and  hour  and  force  it. 

"  A.  Lincoln." 

< 

This  is  the  language  of  a  man  of  courage, 
who  felt  a  consciousness  that  he  was  bolder 
than  those  who  counseled  him  at  Washington, 
and  wanted  a  man  of  Grant's  aggressiveness 
to  force  the  fighting,  and  send  the  troops 
about  the  capital  after  Early  to  get  south  of 
him,  and  follow  him  to  the  death,  even  if  the 
capital  had  to  go  without  defense. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  when  matters 
looked  a  little  quiet  along  the  lines.  Grant  vis- 
ited the  President  in  Washington,  and  spent 
most  of  the  day  with  him  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  conferring  upon  the  military  situation  and 
the  carrying  out  of  some  recommendations 
which  the  General  had  made  regarding  the 
armies  in  the  field.  His  principal  demand  was 
to  have  eight  useless  major-generals  and  thirty 
brigadiers  mustered  out  of  the  service  to  make 
room  for  the  promotion  of  men  who  had  won 
their  spurs  in  the  field.  The  President  pointed 
to  a  number  of  names  on  the  list  and  re- 
marked that  they  were  the  General's  own  per- 
sonal friends  ;  but  Grant  urged  the  matter 
still  more  strenuously,  saying  that  the  emer- 
gency was  too  great  to  stop  to  consider  per- 
sonal feelings,  and  that  those  whose  services 
could  not  be  made  available  must  give  way  to 
the  rising  men  at  the  front.  He  succeeded  in 
securing  many  vacancies  in  the  list  of  gen- 
erals, and  the  promotions  which  followed  for 
meritorious  services  in  the  field  did  much  for 
the  morale  of  the  armies. 

On  March  20,  1864,  the  General  invited 
the  President  to  visit  him  at  City  Point.  The 


invitation  was  accepted  the  next  day,  and  the 
President  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
armies  on  the  2 2d,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  their  youngest  son  "  Tad."  They 
had  come  down  the  Potomac  and  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  up  the  James  River  on  the 
River  Queen,  a  comfortable  little  side-wheel 
steam-boat,  which  was  convoyed  by  the  United 
States  gun-boat  Bat,  acting  as  an  escort.  This 
vessel  had  been  a  blockade-runner  and  had 
been  captured  by  the  navy  and  fitted  up  as 
a  gun-boat.  It  was  commanded  by  Captain 
J.  S.  Barnes,  U.  S.  N.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
steam-boat  at  the  wharf  at  City  Point  General 
Grant  and  several  members  of  his  stafi"  went 
aboard  to  welcome  the  presidential  party. 
The  President  gave  each  one  a  hearty  greet- 
ing, and  in  his  frank  and  cordial  way  said 
many  complimentary  things  about  the  hard 
work  that  had  been  done  during  the  long 
winter's  siege,  and  how  fully  the  country  ap- 
preciated it.  When  asked  how  he  was  he  said^ 

"  I  am  not  feeling  very  well.  I  got  pretty 
badly  shaken  up  on  the  bay  coming  down,, 
and  am  not  altogether  over  it  yet." 

"  Let  me  send  for  a  bottle  of  champagne 
for  you,  Mr.  President,"  said  a  stafi'-officer ; 
"  that  is  the  best  remedy  I  know  of  for  sea- 
sickness." 

"  No,  no,  my  young  friend,"  replied  the 
President,  "  I've  seen  many  a  man  in  my  time 
sea-sick  ashore  from  drinking  that  very  article." 

That  was  the  last  time  any  one  screwed  up 
sufficient  courage  to  offer  him  wine. 

The  party  had  gathered  in  the  after-cabin  of 
the  steam-boat,  and  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation the  President  said :  "  This  cabin  is 
the  one  in  which  I  met  the  peace  commissioners 
from  Richmond, —  Stephens,  Campbell,  and 
Hunter, —  when  they  came  down  to  Hampton 
Roads."  The  meeting  referred  to  had  occurred 
the  month  before.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  was 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. He  will  be  remembered  as  being  a 
mite  of  a  man  in  stature  and  having  a  com- 
plexion as  yellow  as  an  ear  of  ripe  corn.  Mr. 
Lincoln  went  on  to  say  :  "  Stephens  sat  where 
I  am  sitting  now,  Hunter  sat  over  there,  and 
Campbell  lolled  on  the  sofa  to  the  right. 
Stephens  had  on  an  overcoat  about  three  sizes 
too  big  for  him,  with  an  old-fashioned  high 
collar.  The  cabin  soon  began  to  get  pretty 
warm  and  after  a  while  he  stood  up  and  pulled 
off  his  big  coat.  He  slipped  it  off  just  about 
as  you  would  husk  an  ear  of  corn.  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  as  I  looked  first  at  the  over- 
coat and  then  at  the  man,  '  Well,  that's  the 
biggest  shuck  and  the  smallest  nubbin  I  ever 
laid  eyes  on.' " 

During  his  stay  the  President  spent  much  of 
his  time  riding  about  with  Grant  among  the 
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troops  during  the  day,  and  sitting  around  the 
camp-fire  at  headquarters  in  the  evening. 
The  fire  always  had  a  fresh  pile  of  dry  rails 
thrown  upon  it,  in  his  honor,  and  as  he  sat  in 
a  camp-chair  with  his  long  legs  doubled  up 
in  grotesque  attitudes,  and  the  smoke  of  the 
fire  curling  around  him,  he  looked  the  pic- 
ture of  comfort  and  good-nature.  He  always 
seemed  to  feel  how  much  happier  were  the 
men  who  had  only  to  meet  Lee's  troops  in 
Virginia,  and  were  never  compelled  to  en- 
counter that  more  formidable  army  of  office- 
seekers  in  Washington.  The  stories  he  told 
on  these  occasions  will  never  be  forgotten, 
and  the  kindly  face  of  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
with  its  varying  expressions  of  mirth  and  sad- 
ness, will  never  be  effaced  from  the  memory 
of  the  men  who  watched  it  in  those  trying 
times.  In  the  way  of  story-telHng,  those  City 
Point  nights  gave  promise  of  becoming  as 
famous  as  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Lincoln's  stories  were  not  mere  anecdotes, 
they  were  illustrations.  No  one  ever  heard 
him  relate  anything  simply  for  the  amuse- 
ment afforded  by  the  story;  it  was  always 
to  illustrate  the  subject  under  discussion,  or 
to  give  point  to  his  statement.  Whether  he 
had  treasured  up  in  his  memory  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  stories  to  draw  from, 
or  whether  he  invented  them  as  he  went 
along,  to  illustrate  his  views,  no  one  could 
tell.  Perhaps  both  methods  were  employed. 
However  this  may  be,  there  was  hardly  a 
remark  made  or  an  object  shown  to  him 
which  did  not  call  to  mind  some  story  so 
pertinent  to  the  subject  that  the  dullest  never 
failed  to  see  the  point  of  it.  Nothing  appeared 
to  escape  his  recollection.  A  soldier  once 
struck  the  idea  when  he  said  of  him :  "  He's 
got  a  mighty  fine  memory,  but  an  awful  poor 
forgetery." 

One  evening  the  writer  showed  him  a  speci- 
men of  the  new  powder  made  for  the  fifteen- 
inch  gun.  The  piece  was  about  the  size  of 
an  English  walnut. 

What  is  this  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  A  grain  of  mammoth  powder,  the  kind 
they  are  using  in  the  fifteen-inch  gun  at  Fort 
Monroe,"  was  the  reply. 

Well,"  said  he,  turning  it  over  in  his  hand, 

it  is  rather  larger  than  the  powder  we  used 
to  buy  in  my  shooting  days.  This  reminds 
me  of  what  once  occurred  in  a  country  meet- 
ing-house in  Sangamon  County.  You  see, 
there  were  very  few  newspapers  then,  and  the 
country  store-keepers  had  to  resort  to  some 
other  means  of  advertising  their  wares.  If,  for 
instance,  the  preacher  happened  to  be  late  in 
coming  to  a  prayer-meeting  of  an  evening, 
the  shop-keepers  would  often  put  in  the  time 
while  the  people  were  waiting  Ijy  notifying 


them  of  any  new  arrival  of  an  attractive  line 
of  goods. 

One  evening  a  man  rose  up  in  the  meeting 
and  said : 

"  '  Brethren,  let  me  take  occasion  to  say 
while  we're  a-waitin'  that  I  have  just  received 
a  new  inv'ice  of  sportin'  powder.  The  grains 
are  so  small  you  kin  sca'cely  see  'em  with  the 
nakid  eye,  and  polished  up  so  fine  you  kin 
stand  up  and  comb  yer  ha'r  in  front  of  one 
o'  them  grains  jes  like  it  was  a  lookin'-glass. 
Hope  you'll  come  down  to  my  store  at  the 
cross-roads,  and  examine  that  powder  for 
yourselves.' 

"  When  he  had  got  about  this  far  a  rival 
powder  merchant  in  the  meeting,  who  had 
been  boiling  over  with  indignation  at  the 
amount  of  advertising  the  opposition  powder 
was  getting,  rose  up  and  said : 

'  Brethren,  I  hope  you'll  not  believe  a  sin- 
gle word  brother  Jones  has  been  sayin'  about 
that  powder.  I've  been  down  thar  and  seen  it 
for  myself,  and  I  pledge  you  my  word,  breth- 
ren, that  the  grains  is  bigger  than  the  lumps 
in  a  coal-pile,  and  any  one  of  you,  brethren, 
in  your  future  state  could  put  a  bar'l  o'  that 
powder  on  your  shoulder  and  march  squar' 
through  the  sulphurious  flames  of  the  world 
below  without  the  least  danger  of  an  explo- 
sion.'" 

We  thought  that  grain  of  powder  had  served 
a  better  purpose  in  drawing  out  this  story  than 
it  could  ever  serve  in  being  fired  from  a  fifteen- 
inch  gun. 

On  the  27th  Sherman  arrived  at  City  Point, 
fresh  from  his  triumphant  march  to  the  sea. 
Admiral  Porter,  who  commanded  the  fleet, 
and  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  operations  by  his  brilliant  services  at 
Fort  Fisher,  was  sent  for,  and  he,  with  Grant 
and  Sherman,  went  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  President  on  board  his  steamer.  The 
meeting  presented  a  historical  scene  which  is 
one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  whole  war. 
It  was  not  a  council  of  war,  or  even  a  formal 
military  conference.  It  was  an  interchange 
of  views  between  the  four  great  representative 
men  who  at  that  moment  seemed  to  hold  the 
destinies  of  the  republic  in  their  hands.  All 
were  eager  to  hear  more  details  of  his  march 
from  the  man  who  had  cut  so  broad  a  swath 
through  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy.  Sher- 
man's recital  of  the  event  was  told  with  all  his 
vividness  of  style  and  crispness  of  expression. 
The  subject  was  a  grand  one  and  the  narrative 
was  a  whole  epic  in  itself.  The  President  made 
no  particular  suggestions  as  to  the  campaign, 
but  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  conference  said 
good-bye  to  the  distinguished  company,  with 
buoyant  hopes  of  the  future  and  renewed  con- 
fidence in  his  commanders.  He  was  always 
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willing  that  they  should  reap  all  the  glory  of 
the  victories  in  the  field.  He  was  like  the 
workmen  employed  upon  the  Gobelin  tapes- 
tries who  stand  behind  the  cloth,  and  are 
content  to  work  there,  knowing  they  are  con- 
tributing their  full  share  to  the  beauties  of  the 
front. 

General  Grant  now  confided  to  the  Presi- 
dent his  determination  to  move  against  Lee  as 
soon  as  the  roads  were  dry  enough,  and  to 
make  what  he  intended  should  be  the  final 
campaign.  The  President  resolved  to  remain 
at  headquarters  until  the  army  moved,  and 
seemed  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  continuing 
some  days  longer  the  pleasant  intercourse 
with  the  General-in-chief.  Sitting  by  the  camp- 
fire  one  evening  he  spoke  very  feelingly  of  the 
hopes  and  fears  he  had  experienced  at  differ- 
ent times  during  the  rebellion.  The  patriotism 
of  the  people,  the  devotion  of  the  loyal  North, 
the  courage  and  superb  fighting  qualities  of 
the  troops  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other, 
the  financial  difficulties,  the  terrible  losses  in 
men,  the  disloyal  element  in  the  rear,  and  the 
threatening  attitude  of  England  and  France. 
When  asked  if  he  ever  doubted  the  final  suc- 
cess of  the  cause,  he  said,  "  Never  for  a  mo- 
ment." Mr.  Seward,  he  told  us,  had  often  said 
that  there  was  always  just  enough  virtue  in  this 
republic  to  save  it;  sometimes  none  to  spare, 
but  still  enough  to  meet  the  emergency,  and 
he  agreed  with  Mr.  Seward  in  this  view.  He 
said  the  capture  of  Mason  and  Slidell  on  board 
the  English  vessel,  and  the  complications  with 
Great  Britain,  which  resulted  at  so  critical  a 
period  of  the  war,  had  given  him  great  uneasi- 
ness. When  asked  whether  it  was  not  a  great 
trial  to  surrender  them  he  said  : 

"  Yes,  that  was  a  pretty  bitter  pill  to  swal- 
low, but  I  contented  myself  with  believing 
that  England's  triumph  in  the  matter  would 
be  short-lived,  and  that  after  ending  our  war 
successfully  we  should  be  so  powerful  that  we 
could  call  England  to  account  for  all  the  em- 
barrassments she  had  inflicted  upon  us.  I 
felt  a  good  deal  like  the  sick  man  in  Illinois 
who  was  told  he  probably  hadn't  many  days 
longer  to  live  and  he  ought  to  make  peace 
with  any  enemies  he  might  have.  He  said 
the  man  he  hated  worst  of  all  was  a  fellow 
named  Brown,  in  the  next  village,  and  he 
guessed  he  had  better  commence  on  him  first. 
So  Brown  was  sent  for,  and  when  he  came  the 
sick  man  began  to  say,  in  a  voice  as  meek  as 
Moses',  that  he  wanted  to  die  at  peace  with  all 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  hoped  he  and  Brown 
could  now  shake  hands  and  bury  all  their  en- 
mity. The  scene  was  becoming  altogether 
too  pathetic  for  Brown,  who  had  to  get  out 
his  handkerchief  and  wipe  the  gathering  tears 
from  his  eyes.  It  wasn't  long  before  he  melted 


and  gave  his  hand  to  his  neighbor,  and  they 
had  a  regular  love-feast.  After  a  parting  that 
would  have  softened  the  heart  of  a  grindstone, 
Brown  had  about  reached  the  room  door,  when 
the  sick  man  rose  up  on  his  elbow  and  said, 
'  But  see  here.  Brown,  if  I  should  happen  to 
get  well,  mind  that  old  grudge  stands  ! '  So  I 
thought  that  if  this  nation  should  happen  to 
get  well  we  might  want  that  old  grudge 
against  England  to  stand." 

As  Mr.  Lincoln  abstained  from  interfering 
in  purely  military  matters,  so  General  Grant 
refrained  from  taking  any  action  in  politi- 
cal affairs.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1864,  Lee 
wrote  a  very  significant  letter  to  Grant.  From 
some  remarks  made  in  an  interview  which 
had  occurred  between  General  Longstreet 
and  General  Ord  under  a  flag  of  truce,  Lee 
conceived  the  idea  that  a  military  convention 
might  be  made  the  means  of  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  existing  . difliculties.  He 
wrote  General  Grant  a  note  in  which  the 
following  language  occurs  : 

"  Sincerely  desiring  to  leave  nothing  untried  which 
may  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  I  propose  to 
meet  you  at  such  convenient  time  and  place  as  you 
may  designate,  with  the  hope  that  upon  an  interchange 
of  views  it  may  be  found  practicable  to  submit  the 
subjects  of  controversy  between  the  belligerents  to  a 
convention  of  the  kind  mentioned." 

General  Grant  looked  upon  this  as  referring 
to  a  subject  entirely  outside  of  his  province, 
and  forwarded  it  to  the  President.  After  some 
correspondence  with  him  regarding  it  the  Gen- 
eral replied  to  Lee  as  follows : 

"  In  regard  to  meeting  you  on  the  6th  inst.  I  would 
state  that  I  have  no  authority  to  accede  to  your  propo- 
sition for  a  conference  on  the  subject  proposed.  Such 
authority  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States  alone.  General  Ord  could  only  have  meant  that 
I  would  not  refuse  an  interview  on  any  subject  on 
which  I  have  a  right  to  act,  which,  of  course,  would 
be  such  as  is  purely  of  a  military  character,  and  on 
the  subject  of  exchanges,  which  has  been  intrusted  to 
me." 

So  the  interview  never  took  place.  General 
Grant's  spirit  of  subordination  was  such  that 
nothing  ever  led  him  into  an  act  which  might 
be  construed  as  transcending  his  powers  as  a 
purely  military  officer.  If  the  General  had  not 
had  imphcit  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  the  President  he  might  not  have 
restrained  himself  so  easily  from  endeavoring 
to  impress  his  views  upon  the  Government  in 
questions  of  general  policy,  but  he  had  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  prudence  and  sagacity  of 
the  executive. 

General  Grant  used  to  say  of  Lincoln,  "  I 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  men.  He 
is  unquestionably  the  greatest  man  I  have 
ever  encountered.  The  more  I  see  of  him 
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and  exchange  views  with  him,  the  more  he 
impresses  me.  I  admire  his  courage,  and  re- 
spect the  firmness  he  always  displays.  Many 
think  from  the  gentleness  of  his  character  that 
he  has  a  yielding  nature ;  but  while  he  has 
the  courage  to  change  his  mind  when  con- 
vinced that  he  is  wrong,  he  has  all  the  tenacity 
of  purpose  which  could  be  desired  in  a  great 
statesman.  His  quickness  of  perception  often 
astonishes  me.  Long  before  the  statement  of 
a  complicated  question  is  finished  his  mind 
will  grasp  the  main  points^  and  he  will  seem 
to  comprehend  the  whole  subject  better  than 
the  person  who  is  stating  it.  He  will  take  rank 
in  history  alongside  of  Washington." 

Lincoln  made  many  visits  with  Grant  to  the 
lines  around  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  On 
such  occasions  he  usually  rode  one  of  the 
General's  fine  bay  horses,  called  "  Cincinnati." 
He  was  a  good  horseman,  and  made  his  way 
through  swamps  and  over  corduroy  roads  as 
well  as  the  best  trooper  in  the  command. 
The  soldiers  invariably  recognized  him  and 
greeted  him,  wherever  he  appeared  amongst 
them,  with  cheers  that  were  no  lip  service,  but 
came  from  the  depth  of  their  hearts.  He 
always  had  a  pleasant  salute  or  a  friendly  word 
for  the  men  in  the  ranks.  His  son,  Robert  T. 
Lincoln,  had  joined  the  General's  staff  some 
time  before,  with  the  rank  of  captain  and 
aide-de-camp,  and  was  doing  good  service  at 
headquarters,  where  he  made  an  excellent 
record.  The  practical  experience  acquired  at 
that  time  in  the  field  was  of  important  service 
to  him  in  after  years  in  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  War  Department. 

One  evening,  upon  return  to  camp  after  a 
ride  among  the  soldiers,  Mr.  Lincoln  said : 

"  General,  you  don't  seem  to  have  your  horse 
decked  out  in  as  gay  trappings  as  some  of  our 
generals,  or  to  give  yourself  any  particular 
trouble  about  the  elegance  of  your  uniform." 

"  No,"  said  the  General;  I  once  learned  a 
lesson  on  that  subject  when  I  was  serving 
under  General  Taylor  in  Mexico.  He  used  to 
wear  about  the  same  kind  of  clothes  and  shoes 
as  those  issued  to  the  privates,  and  generally 
rode  a  horse  that  looked  as  if  it  had  just  come 
off  a  farm.  On  the  march  he  often  rested  him- 
self by  sitting  woman-fashion  on  his  saddle 
with  both  feet  on  the  same  side,  and  no  one  in 
the  army  gave  less  thought  to  his  style  of  dress. 
One  day,  while  in  camp  near  Corpus  Christi, 
he  received  a  very  formal  note  from  the  com- 
modore in  command  of  the  naval  squadron 
in  the  Gulf,  saying  he  would  go  ashore  the 
next  day  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  respects 
in  person  to  the  commander  of  the  army. 
General  Taylor  had  a  conviction  that  naval 
officers  were  great  sticklers  for  eticjuette,  and 
on  occasions  of  ceremony  always  looked  as  fine 
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as  if  they  had  just  come  out  of  a  band-box; 
and  not  willing  to  be  outdone  by  his  web- 
footed  visitor,  the  general  set  his  servant  at 
work  to  overhaul  his  wardrobe  and  burnish 
up  his  full-dress  uniform,  which  had  probably 
not  been  out  of  his  chest  since  the  war  began. 

"  The  commodore,  it  appeared,  was  a  man 
who  had  as  great  a  contempt  for  fine  dressing 
as  Taylor,  but  he  had  an  idea  that  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  army  would  expect  a 
commodore  of  the  navy  to  display  no  end  of 
style  in  paying  a  visit  of  ceremony,  and  he 
was  determined  to  exhibit  a  proper  degree  of 
respect  in  this  regard,  no  matter  what  it  cost 
in  the  way  of  inconvenience ;  so  he  ran- 
sacked the  bottom  of  his  locker  for  his  best 
toggery,  and  the  next  day  appeared  on  shore 
resplendent  in  white  gloves,  blue  cloth,  and 
gold  lace.  There  was  a  broiling  Southern 
sun  pouring  down,  and  by  the  time  the  com- 
modore had  walked  from  the  landing  to 
the  general's  quarters  he  was  reeking  with 
perspiration  and  looking  as  red  as  a  boiled 
lobster.  He  found  the  general  sitting  in  his 
tent,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  in  a  well-wrink- 
led uniform  coat,  mopping  his  head  with  a 
handkerchief  and  swinging  a  big  palm-leaf  fan 
to  help  catch  a  breath  of  air.  After  these  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  the  sister  services 
had  indulged  in  profound  bows,  shaken  hands, 
and  exchanged  compliments  in  a  very  formal 
and  dignified  manner,  they  sat  down  on  op- 
posite sides  of  a  table,  looked  at  each  other  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  a  smile  began  to  steal 
over  their  faces,  which  soon  widened  into  a 
broad  grin,  and  showed  that  they  were  both  be- 
ginning to  take  in  the  absurdity  of  the  situation. 

"  '  Oh !  this  is  all  nonsense  ! '  said  Taylor, 
pulling  off  his  coat  and  throwing  it  to  the 
other  side  of  the  tent. 

" '  Infernal  nonsense ! '  cried  the  commodore, 
jerking  oft' everything  but  his  shirt  and  trousers. 
Then  they  lighted  a  couple  of  pipes  and  had  a 
good  sensible  talk  over  the  military  situation." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  as  good  at  listening  as  he 
was  at  story-telling;  and  as  he  gradually  took 
in  the  absurdity  of  the  scene  described  he  be- 
came so  convulsed  with  laughter  that  his  sides 
fairly  shook. 

The  President  remained  at  headquarters 
till  the  armies  moved  out  on  the  Appomattox 
campaign.  General  Grant  and  staff  started 
about  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  March 
29,  1865.  They  went  by  the  military  railroad 
as  far  as  its  terminus  south  of  Petersburg  and 
there  took  their  horses.  As  the  party  mounted 
the  car  the  President  went  through  a  cordial 
hand-shaking  with  each  one,  speaking  many 
words  of  cheer  and  good  wishes.  As  the  train 
was  about  to  move  the  party  collected  on  the 
rear  platform  of  the  car  and  respectfully  raised 
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their  hats.  The  President  waved  a  farewell 
with  his  long  right  arm  and  said,  in  a  voice 
broken  with  emotion,  "  Good-bye,  gentle- 
men. God  bless  you  all.  Remember  your 
success  is  my  success." 

A  few  days  after,  when  the  lines  around 
Petersburg  had  been  carried  and  we  were 
closing  in  about  the  city,  the  General  tele- 
graphed to  City  Point : 

" .  .  .  The  whole  captures  since  the  army  started 
out  gunning  will  not  amount  to  less  than  twelve  thou- 
sand men  and  probably  fifty  pieces  of  artillery.  .  .  All 
seems  well  with  us  and  everything  quiet  just  now.  I 
think  the  President  might  come  out  and  pay  us  a  visit 
to-morrov/. " 

Mr.  Lincoln  sent  the  following  reply : 

"  Allow  me  to  tender  to  you  and  all  with  you  the 
nation's  grateful  thanks  for  the  additional  and  magnif- 
icent success.  At  your  kind  suggestion  I  think  I  will 
meet  you  to-morrow." 

The  next  day  Petersburg  had  fallen,  and 
about  noon  the  President,  accompanied  by 
his  son  "  Tad,"  joined  General  Grant  in  the 
city.  They  sat  together  for  nearly  two  hours 
upon  the  porch  of  a  comfortable  little  house 
with  a  small  yard  in  front,  and  crowds  of 
citizens  soon  gathered  at  the  fence  to  gaze 
upon  these  remarkable  men  of  whom  they 
had  heard  so  much.  The  President's  heart 
was  filled  with  joy,  for  he  felt  that  this  was  "  the 
beginning  of  the  end."  He  revealed  to  the 
General  many  of  his  plans  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  South,  and  it  could  easily  be  seen 
that  a  spirit  of  magnanimity  was  uppermost 
in  his  heart.  They  were  anxiously  awaiting 
dispatches  from  General  Weitzel,  in  the  hopes 
that  he  had  already  captured  Richmond,  but 
General  Grant  had  to  take  up  his  march  with 
the  columns  that  had  started  in  pursuit  of  Lee, 
before  getting  the  much-coveted  news.  He 
had  ridden  only  a  short  distance  when  he  re- 
ceived a  dispatch  fromWeitzel  saying  that  Rich- 
mond had  been  taken  several  hours  before. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  at  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House  General  Grant  hurried 
to  Washington,  not  even  stopping  to  visit 
Richmond.  His  first  thought  was  to  take 
prompt  measures  for  disbanding  the  armies 
and  saving  expenses.  He  arrived  at  the  capital 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  April.  During 
that  day  he  spent  much  of  his  time  with  the 
President,  and  took  a  drive  through  the  city 
with  Mrs.  Lincoln.  The  people  were  wild 
with  enthusiasm,  and  wherever  the  General 
appeared  he  .was  greeted  with  cheers,  the 
clapping  of  hands,  waving  of  handkerchiefs, 
and  every  possible  demonstration  of  delight. 
The  next  day  Lincoln  invited  the  General 
to  accompany  him  to  Ford's  Theater  in  the 
evening,  and  take  a  seat  in  his  box  to  see  the 
play  of  "  Our  American  Cousin."  The  General 


begged  to  be  excused,  saying  Mrs.  Grant  was 
anxious  to  have  him  go  to  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  where  their  children  were  at  school, 
and  he  wanted  to  start  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  President  was  somewhat  urgent,  and  said 
the  people  would  expect  to  see  the  General  at 
the  theater,  and  would  be  so  much  delighted 
to  get  a  sight  of  him.  While  they  were  talking 
a  note  came  from  Mrs.  Grant  giving  reasons 
for  wanting  to  start  that  afternoon,  and  this 
afforded  the  General  an  excuse  for  declining 
the  invitation  to  the  play.  When  he  bade  the 
President  good-bye,  he  little  thought  it  would 
be  the  last  time  that  he  would  ever  see  him  alive. 
At  lunch  at  Willard's  Hotel,  the  General  no- 
ticed a  man  who  sat  near  him  at  table,  and 
was  apparently  trying  to  overhear  his  conver- 
sation. As  he  drove  to  the  railway  station  in 
the  afternoon  a  man  on  horseback  followed 
the  carriage,  and  seemed  to  be  the  same  per- 
son who  had  attracted  his  attention  at  lunch. 
This  man  was  unquestionably  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  Some  time  afterwards  the  General  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  letter  from  a  person 
who  said  he  had  been  selected  to  kill  him, 
and  had  boarded  the  train  and  ridden  as  far 
as  the  Delaware  River  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  out  his  purpose,  but  the  car-door 
was  locked,  so  he  could  not  get  in.  He  ex- 
pressed hiriiself  as  very  thankful  he  had  failed. 
The  General  had  a  special  car,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  conductor  locked  it,  so  that  there 
was  this  much  to  corroborate  the  man's  story. 
Besides,  it  was  shown  upon  the  trial  of  the 
assassins  that  General  Grant  was  one  of  the 
men  marked  for  assassination.  At  the  Walnut 
street  wharf  in  Philadelphia,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  go  on  board  the  ferry-boat,  he  was 
handed  a  telegram  conveying  the  appalling 
announcement  that  the  chief  he  so  much 
honored,  the  friend  for  whom  he  had  con- 
ceived so  warm  an  aftection,  had  fallen,  the 
victim  of  an  assassin's  bullet.  The  General 
returned  at  once  to  Washington.  He  often  said 
that  this  was  the  saddest  day  of  his  whole  life. 

Twenty  years  later  when  he  too  had  reached 
the  full  measure  of  his  greatness  his  own 
death  plunged  the  country  again  into  a  pro- 
found grief,  the  nation  was  called  upon  to  put 
on  the' mourning  it  hadAVorn  for  Lincoln,  and 
the  people  suffered  another  loss  which  was 
felt  by  every  one  in  the  land  with  a  sense  of 
personal  bereavement.  The  ashes  of  these 
two  great  central  figures  of  the  war  now  lie 
entombed  in  the  soil  their  efforts  saved ; 
their  names  have  passed  into  history. 

Their  devoted  loyalty,  steadfast  courage, 
pure  patriotism, and  manly  personalvirtues will 
forever  command  the  admiration  of  all  who 
make  a  study  of  their  lives.  Between  them 
the  jealousy  which  springs  from  narrow  minds 
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was  absent ;  the  rivalry  which  is  born  of  sel- 
fishness had  no  place  in  their  souls.  They 
taught  the  world  that  it  is  time  to  abandon 
the  path  of  ambition  when  it  becomes  so  nar- 
row that  two  cannot  walk  abreast.  With  them 
the  safety  of  the  nation  was  above  all  personal 
aims  ;  and  like  the  men  in  the  Roman  phalanx 
of  old  they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 


linked  their  shields  against  a  common  foe. 
It  was  a  priceless  blessing  to  the  Republic 
that  the  era  of  the  Rebellion  did  not  breed  a 
Marius  and  a  Sulla,  a  Caesar  and  a  Pompey, 
or  a  Charles  the  First  and  a  Cromwell,  but 
that  the  power  to  which  its  destinies  were  in- 
trusted was  wielded  by  a  Lincoln  and  a  Grant. 

Horace  Porter. 
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I WAS  with  General  Sherman  the  night  be- 
fore he  began  his  march  to  the  sea,  in  camp 
near  Gaylesville,  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
Alabama,  to  which  point  he  had  followed 
Hood  from  Atlanta  in  his  counter  movement 
towards  Tennessee.  I  had  recently  arrived 
from  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  whence  I  had  been 
sent  by  General  Grant  to  reorganize  and  com- 
mand the  Western  cavalry.  After  disposing 
of  the  business  of  the  day  we  spent  the  even- 
ing, indeed  most  of  the  night,  in  front  of  a 
comfortable  camp-fire,  chatting  about  the  in- 
cidents of  the  recent  campaigns  and  consider- 
ing the  details  of  those  yet  to  come.  One  by 
one  the  staff-officers  had  withdrawn  to  their 
tents,  for  Sherman  was  "  an  owl  "always ready 
to  make  a  night  of  it,  and  they  saw  that  he 
was  well  under  way  towards  it  upon  that  oc- 
casion. A  dark  and  solemn  forest  surrounded 
us,  and  a  dead  silence  had  fallen  upon  the 
sleeping  army ;  not  a  sound  except  that  of 
the  measured  tread  of  the  sentinel  in  front  of 
the  general's  tent  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the 
night.  Twelve  o'clock  had  come  and  gone, 
and  one  o'clock  was  at  hand,  when  there  came 
a  pause  in  the  conversation  ;  then  a  moment 
of  reflection  on  the  part  of  Sherman,  whose 
deeply  lined  face  and  brilliant,  sleepless  eyes 
I  see  now  as  plainly  as  I  did  then,  turned  to- 
wards and  lighted  up  by  the  red  glare  of  the 
blazing  logs,  and  bright  with  intelligent  and 
energetic  life.  Then  came  a  quick,  nervous 
upward  glance  at  me,  and  then  the  following 
remark  :  "  Wilson,  I  am  a  great  deal  smarter 
man  than  Grant ;  I  see  things  more  quickly 
than  he  does.  I  know  more  about  law,  and 
history,  and  war,  and  nearly  everything  else 
than  he  does ;  but  I'll  tell  you  where  he  beats 
me  and  where  he  beats  the  world.  He  don't 

care  a  d  for  what  he  can't  see  the  enemy 

doing,  and  it  scares  me  like  h  ! "  And  this 

vigorous  and  graphic  speech  is  the  best  de- 
scription of  the  fundamental  characteristics 
and  differences  of  the  two  men  I  have  ever 
heard.  It  shows  not  only  a  profound  self- 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  Sherman,  but  a  pro- 
found, comprehensive,  and  discriminating  esti- 


mate of  the  personal  peculiarities  of  General 
Grant ;  for  it  is  true  that  the  latter  was  never 
scared  by  what  the  enemy  might  be  doing  be- 
yond his  sight.  He  gave  his  best  attention  to 
learning  the  position,  strength,  and  probable 
plans  of  his  adversary,  and  then  made  his 
own  plans  as  best  he  might  to  foil  or  over- 
throw him,  modifying  or  changing  them  only 
after  it  became  clearly  necessary  to  do  so,  but 
never  lying  awake  of  nights  trying  to  make 
plans  for  the  enemy  as  well  as  for  himself; 
never  countermanding  his  orders,  never  coun- 
termarching his  troops,  and  never  annoying 
or  harassing  his  subordinate  commanders 
by  orders  evolved  from  his  imagination.  He 
never  worried  over  what  he  could  not  help, 
but  was  always  cool,  level-headed,  and  rea- 
sonable, never  in  the  least  excitable  or  im- 
aginative. He  always  had  the  nerve  to  play 
his  game  through  calmly  and  without  any  ex- 
ternal exhibition  of  uneasiness  or  anxiety ;  and 
this  was  constitutional  with  him,  not  the  re- 
sult of  training  nor  altogether  of  reflection.  It 
was  his  nature,  and  he  could  not  help  it.  The 
sanguine  and  nervous  elements  were  so  hap- 
pily modified,  blended,  and  held  in  check  by 
the  lymphatic  element  of  his  temperament 
that  he  could  do  nothing  in  a  hurry  or  a  heat, 
and,  above  all,  it -was  impossible  for  him  to 
borrow  trouble  from  what  he  did  not  know  to 
be  certain,  or  could  not  change.  While  this 
equable  temper  guided  him  smoothly  through 
many  dangers,  it  also  kept  him  out  of  many 
difficulties  of  a  personal  as  well  as  of  an  offi- 
cial nature.  It  made  it  easy  for  him  to  com- 
mand an  army  of  discordant  elements,  filled 
with  jealousies,  and  led  by  generals  mostly  from 
civil  life,  quite  ready  to  quarrel  with  each  other, 
or  with  any  one  else,  for  that  matter,  excepting 
himself,  while  another  commander  less  hap- 
pily organized  would  have  been  constantly  in 
hot  water.  The  value  of  such  a  temperament 
in  war  can  scarcely  be  estimated  by  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  troubles  which  come  from 
a  vivid  and  excitable  imagination.  It  was 
this  temper-amcnt,  together  with  a  modest  rea- 
sonableness and  cai)ability,  an  openness  to 
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good  counsels,  and  a  freedom  from  offensive 
obstinacy  of  opinion,  in  reference  to  what 
should  be  done  in  a  campaign,  which  caused 
so  many  experienced  and  judicious  officers  to 
say,  as  they  frequently  did,  that  they  would 
rather  take  their  chances  in  a  great  war  or  in 
a  desperate  campaign  with  Grant,  even  in  his 
old  age,  than  with  anyof  his  great  subordinates. 

But  Grant  had  another  noticeable  charac- 
teristic, in  a  measure  flowing  from  his  temper- 
ament, which  was  of  immense  value,  and  ulti- 
mately gave  the  greatest  confidence  to  the 
armies  commanded  by  him.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  his  constancy  or  steadfastness, —  that  qual- 
ity which  was  blood  of  his  blood  and  bone  of 
his  bone,  which  came  to  him  perhaps  from 
generations  of  wild  and  warlike  ancestry,  and 
which  caused  him  to  fight  all  his  campaigns 
and  battles  through  to  the  end,  whether  it  took 
three  days,  three  weeks,  "  all  summer,"  or  a 
whole  year.  It  was  that  quality  which  made 
it  natural  and  easy  for  him  to  say  at  Belmont, 
when  his  little  army  was  surrounded,  "We 
must  fight  our  way  out  as  we  fought  our  way 
in " ;  which  made  him  exclaim,  on  seeing 
the  well-filled  haversack  of  a  dead  rebel  at 
Donelson,  "  They  are  trying  to  escape ;  if  we 
attack  first  and  vigorously  we  shall  win " ; 
which  made  him  try  every  possible  way  of 
reaching  a  solid  footing  for  his  army  in  the 
Vicksburg  campaign,  and  finally  run  the  bat- 
teries with  his  transports,  ferry  his  army  across 
the  Mississippi  at  Bruinsburg,  cut  loose  from 
his  line  of  communications,  swing  out  into 
the  Confederacy,  beat  and  disperse  the  army 
confronting  him,  break  up  the  railroads  and 
sit  down  calmly  and  resolutely  behind  the  for- 
tifications of  Vicksburg,  resolved  to  take  it  by 
siege  or  starvation  if  not  by  assault.  It  was 
that  quality  which  carried  him  through  the 
perils  and  difficulties  of  Chattanooga  and 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  which  finally  brought 
him  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  gave 
him  command  of  all  the  loyal  armies.  And 
finally  it  was  that  quality  which  caused  him 
to  fight  his  way,  inch  by  inch,  through  the 
Wilderness  and  to  continue  the  fighting  day 
after  day,  from  the  morning  of  May  5th  till  the 
evening  of  the  12th,  holding  on  to  all  the 
ground  he  gained,  never  halting,  never  yield- 
ing, but  inexorably  pressing  forward,  no  matter 
what  the  discouragements  nor  what  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome.  Such  persistency  was 
never  before  shown  by  an  American  general. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  never  before 
been  compelled  to  fight  more  than  two  days 
consecutively.  Its  commanders  had  always 
hesitated  even  in  the  full  tide  of  victory,  as  at 
Antietam  or  Gettysburg,  or  had  fallen  back  as 
at  Fredericksburg  or  ChancelloFSville,  after 
the  second  day's  fighting,  and  before  any  de- 


cisive advantage  had  been  gained  by  either 
side.  It  had  never  been  compelled  to  fight 
its  battles  through  before,  but  now  all  this 
was  changed.  And  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt 
that  this  change  marked  the  final  epoch  of  the 
war,  inasmuch  as  it  convinced  both  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  Union  armies,  that 
there  would  be  no  more  yielding,  no  more  re- 
treating, no  more  rest  from  fighting  and 
marching  till  the  national  cause  had  every- 
where triumphed  over  its  enemies  !  Neither 
is  there  any  sort  of  doubt  that  Lee  and  his 
valiant  army  also  recognized  the  advent  of 
Grant  as  the  beginning  of  the  end.  They  were 
from  the  first  amazed  at  the  unshakable  stead- 
iness and  persistency  with  which  he  held  his 
army  to  its  work,  and  they  saw  at  once  the 
doom  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  end  of  all 
their  hopes.  This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  de- 
fensive attitude  which  they  maintained  thence- 
forth to  the  end  of  the  war.  The  only  riposte 
Lee  ever  made  against  Grant  was  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day's  fighting  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, when  the  rebels  by  a  happy  stroke  turned 
the  right  flank  of  the  Sixth  Corps  and  threw  it 
into  great  confusion.  There  is  reason  for  sup- 
posing, notwithstanding  statements  to  the  con- 
trary, that  Grant's  nerves  were  severely  shaken 
by  this  unexpected  and  untoward  reverse.  He 
was  in  a  strange  army,  surrounded  almost  en- 
tirely by  strangers,  and  naturally  enough  for  a 
short  time  amidst  the  darkness  and  confusion 
felt  uncertain  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  enemy, 
the  extent  of  the  disaster,  and  the  capacity  of 
his  own  army  to  recover  from  it.  In  all  that 
host  there  were  only  three  general  officers 
who  had  served  with  him  in  the  West, — Raw- 
lins, his  able  and  courageous  chief-of-staff, 
Sheridan,  and  myself.  Meade,  whose  head- 
quarters were  near  by,  and  all  the  infantry 
corps  and  division  commanders,  were  com- 
paratively unknown  to  him,  and  what  is  worse, 
precedent,  so  far  as  there  was  any  precedent, 
in  that  army,  seemed  to  require  them  under 
such  circumstances  to  retire,  and  not  advance. 
I  was  with  Sheridan  and  Forsyth,  his  chief-of- 
staff,  that  night,  near  Old  Chancellorsville. 
Forsyth  and  I  lay  till  dawn  listening  to  what 
seemed  to  us  to  be  the  roar  of  distant  mus- 
ketry; orders  had  been  received  during  the 
night  by  the  cavalry  "  to  cover  the  trains," 
and  from  our  position,  and  what  we  knew  of 
the  precedents,  as  well  as  of  the  temper  of  the 
army,  we  feared  that  the  next  day  would  find 
us  on  the  way  to  the  north  side  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, instead  of  on  the  road  to  Richmond. 
Sheridan  shared  this  apprehension.  Before 
dawn  he  gave  me  orders  to  move  as  soon  as 
I  could  see  with  my  division  towards  Ger- 
manna  Ford,  and  ascertain  if  the  enemy,  after 
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turning  the  right  flank  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  had 
interposed  between  the  army  and  the  river  or 
penetrated  towards  the  rear.  By  sunrise  I  had 
covered  the  whole  region  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, and  having  ascertained  that  the  noise  of 
the  night  before  was  the  rumbhng  of  the  trains 
on  the  Fredericksburg  turnpike,  and  that  the 
enemy  had  withdrawn  without  discovering 
the  magnitude  of  his  advantage,  I  rode  rapidly 
to  General  Grant's  headquarters,  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  reporting  the  result  of  my 
reconnoissance  and  of  ascertaining  how  the 
General  had  stood  the  alarm  and  trials  of  the 
night  and  day  before.  I  felt  that  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  had  not  been  beaten  and  that 
it  would  be  fatal  for  it  to  withdraw  at  that 
stage  of  the  campaign,  and  yet  I  feared  that  the 
pressure  upon  General  Grant  might  be  so 
great  as  to  induce  him  to  yield  to  it.  I  found 
him  at  his  camp  on  a  knoll  covered  with 
scrub  pine,  where  he  had  spent  the  day  and 
night,  just  ready  to  mount  and  move  out.  I 
dismounted  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll,  and  throw- 
ing my  bridle  to  my  orderly,  started  rapidly 
towards  the  General,  who  not  only  saw  me 
coming,  but  saw  also  the  look  of  anxious  in- 
quiry in  my  face,  and,  without  waiting  to 
receive  my  report  or  to  question  or  be  ques- 
tioned, called  out  in  cheerful  and  reassuring 
tones :  "  It's  all  right,  Wilson ;  the  army  is 
already  on  the  move  for  Richmond !  It  is 
not  going  back,  but  forward,  until  we  beat 
Lee  or  he  beats  us."  I  saw  at  a  glance  that, 
however  severely  tried.  Grant  had  recovered 
his  equilibrium,  and  that  his  courage  was 
steadfast  and  unshaken.  My  anxieties  were 
relieved,  and  after  expressing  my  gratifica- 
tion at  the  orders  he  had  given,  and  say- 
ing what  I  could  in  support  of  the  policy 
announced,  i  remounted  my  horse  and  gal- 
loped back  to  my  division.  I  imparted  the 
result  of  my  reconnoissance  and  of  my  inter- 
view with  General  Grant  promptly  to  For- 
syth and  Sheridan,  both  of  whom  received  it 
with  unmistakable  delight  and  satisfaction. 
It  is  not  too  much  tb  say  that  a  great  load 
was  lifted  from  our  minds.  We  saw  that  the 
gravest  crisis  of  Grant's  life  was  safely  past, 
and  we  felt  that  our  success  was  now  solely  a 
question  of  pluck  and  persistency  on  the  part 
of  the  army.  We  knew  that  the  command- 
ing general  would  do  his  duty  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  we  could  not  doubt  what  the  end 
would  be. 

Grant  has  been  severely  criticised  for  the 
rude  and  disjointed  battles  fought  by  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  during  this  memorable 
campaign,  and  much  of  this  criticism  is  well 
founded,  though  not  so  well  directed.  If 
Grant  had  been  a  great  tactician,  which  he 
was  not,  or  had  more  closely  supervised  the  car- 


rying out  of  his  own  orders,  instead  of  depend- 
ing upon  Meade  and  his  corps  and  division 
commanders  for  all  the  details  and  their  exe- 
cution, it  is  probable  that  many  valuable  lives 
would  have  been  spared ;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  after  all,  that  whenever  every- 
thing else  fails  and  the  resources  of  strategy 
and  tactics  are  exhausted,  the  fundamental 
fact  remains  that  that  army  or  that  nation 
generally  prevails,  or  has  the  greatest  capacity 
for  war,  which  stands  killing  best.  In  the 
words  of  the  rebel  General  Forrest,  War 
means  fight,  and  fight  means  kill."  Lee  and 
his  army  of  veterans  had  to  be  taught  that- 
there  was  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  fight  it 
out;  that  no  matter  how  many  Union  sol- 
diers they  killed,  their  places  would  be  promptly 
filled ;  that  no  matter  how  many  assaults  they 
might  repulse,  new  assaults  would  follow, 
until  finally  there  would  be  no  safety  left  for 
their  steadily  decreasing  numbers  except  in 
flight  or  surrender.  And  this  was  the  result 
which  followed !  Even  the  unsuccessful  and 
unnecessary  assaults  at  Spottsylvania,  Cold 
Harbor,  and  Petersburg  contributed  to  this 
result,  for  they  taught  the  rebels  to  beware 
of  meeting  in  the  open  field  soldiers  who 
could  make  such  assaults  and  withstand  such 
bloody  repulses  without  being  disgraced  or 
seriously  discouraged  thereby. 

But  General  Grant's  temperament  gave  him 
other  good  qualities  besides  the  one  so  graphi- 
cally described  by  Sherman.  It  made  him  mod- 
est, patient  and  slow  to  anger,  and  these  virtues 
contributed  to  his  earlier  successes  almost  as 
much  as  the  rapid  and  sturdy  blows  which  he 
dealt  the  enemy  confronting  him.  They  kept 
him  from  putting  on  airs,  assuming  superiority, 
or  otherwise  offending  the  sensibilities  and 
self-respect  of  either  the  officers  or  men  who 
constituted  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  and 
while  these  were  negative  virtues,  they  were 
unfortunately  not  possessed  by  all  the  regular 
army  officers  who  found  themselves  in  com- 
mand of  volunteers  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion.  Notwithstanding  Grant's  extraor- 
dinary success  at  Donelson  and  his  excellent 
behavior  at  Shiloh,  there  was  a  great  outcry 
against  him  not  only  in  the  army,  but  through- 
out the  North-west.  He  was  charged  with 
leaving  his  command  without  authority,  neg- 
lect of  duty,  and  incompetence,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Administration  not  only 
lent  ear  to  these  charges,  but  authorized  Hal- 
leck  to  supersede  Grant  in  the  field,  and  assured 
General  McClernand  that  he  should  havecom- 
mand  of  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  Mississippi  River. 

I  joined  the  staff  of  General  Grant  as  an  offi- 
cer of  engineers,  in  (Jctober,  1862,  and  found 
him  just  starting  on  the  Tallahatchee  or  Gren- 
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ada  (Mississippi)  campaign.    Before  leaving 
Washington  I  became  satisfied  that  the  chief 
honors  of  his  command  would  be  given  to 
McClernand,  if  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
War  could  manage  it  without  a  public  scandal ; 
and  I  lost  no  time,  after  returning  from  a  short 
tour  of  duty  with  McPherson,  then  command- 
ing the  left  wing  of  Grant's  army,  in  making 
known  to  Major  Rawlins  the  information  upon 
which  I  had  reached  my  conclusion.  Grant  had 
gone  to  Memphis,  but  Rawlins  and  I  followed 
him  shortly,  and  when  fitting  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  the  former  laid  my  information 
before  the  General,  and  considered  it  with 
him.  At  that  time  Vicksburg  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  great  strategic  point  in  the 
Western  theater  of  war,  and  consequently  its 
capture  was  looked  upon  as  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  the  Union  cause.   It  also  became 
■abundantly  evident  that  McClernand  had  not 
only  been  promised  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition for  that  purpose,  but  there  was  rea- 
son for  believing  that  he  and  his  friends  were 
using  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  foster 
and  spread  the  discontent  with  Grant,  and  if 
possible  to  relegate  him  to  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion. Grant's  conduct  at  this  juncture  was  cau- 
tious and  prudent.  Rawlins  and  others  urged 
him  to  make  short  work  of  it,  and  relieve 
McClernand,  or  at  least  to  assert  his  own 
authority,  and  rebuke  the  pretensions  of  his 
lieutenant  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  mis- 
understood, but  he  declined,  contenting  himself 
with  modestly  asking  General  Halleck  if  there 
was  any  reason  why  he  should  not  himself 
go  in  chief  command  of  that  part  of  the  army 
to  be  employed  in  the  movement  against 
Vicksburg.    Later   on,   when  McClernand 
showed  his  resentment  and  bad  temper,  and 
indirectly  claimed  independence  of  Grant's 
control,  Rawlins  again  urged  a  decided  rebuke 
of  his  insubordination,  but  Grant  still  declined, 
saying,  quietly  but  firmly  :  "  I  can't  afford  to 
quarrel  with  a  man  whom  I  have  to  command." 
McClernand,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a 
politician  of  influence  and  distinction,  had 
been  a  leading  and  influential  member  of 
Congress,  was  a  townsman  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
a  war  Democrat  of  pronounced  and  ardent 
loyalty  to  the  Government,  and  above  all 
he  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  brave,  ener- 
getic, and  fairly  skillful  division  commander, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  vanity 
andcaptiousness,  was  of  entirely  too  much  con- 
sideration to  admit  of  being  relieved  for  any 
light  or  trivial  or  uncertain  cause;  and  so 
Grant  bore  with  him  modestly  and  patiently 
till,  in  his  estimation,  forbearance  was  no 
longer  possible.  In  this  I  encouraged  him 
whenever  occasion  offered,  and  appreciating 
my  motives,  it  was  his  custom  to  intrust  me 


with  nearly  all  of  the  orders  and  instructions 
for  McClernand's  corps.  At  the  battle  near 
Port  Gibson,  where  the  enemy  was  first  met 
after  our  passage  of  the  Mississippi,  McCler- 
nand behaved  with  his  accustomed  gallantry 
and  sound  judgment,  and  as  I  had  been  near 
him  throughout  the  action,  I  thought  I  saw 
an  opportunity  in  it  for  bringing  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  him  and  General 
Grant.  Accordingly,  when  the  latter  arrived 
upon  the  field  I  explained  the  situation  to 
him,  and  suggested  that  he  should  congratu- 
late and  thank  McClernand  in  person  for  his 
good  management  and  success.  But  much  to 
my  surprise  he  declined  to  do  this,  merely  re- 
marking that  McClernand  had  done  no  more 
than  his  duty,  and  that  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  thank  and  congratulate  him  when 
the  action  was  over  and  good  conduct  and 
subordination  had  become  habitual  with  him. 
From  that  day  forward  the  breach  between 
them  widened,  notwithstanding  the  bravery 
of  McClernand's  corps  at  the  battle  of  Cham- 
pion's Hill,  and  of  Lawler's  brigade  of  the 
same  corps  at  Big  Black.  McClernand's 
temper  seemed  to  grow  worse  and  worse.  He 
alienated  the  only  friends  he  had  at  head- 
quarters by  violent  language  and  threatened 
insubordination.  Finally,  "  for  falsely  report- 
ing the  capture  of  the  enemy's  works  in  his 
front,"  for  the  publication  of  a  bombastic  order 
of  congratulation  to  his  corps,  and  for  failing 
to  send  a  copy  of  the  same  to  army  headquar- 
ters. Grant  relieved  him  from  command,  while 
in  the  trenches  before  Vicksburg,  and  ordered 
him  to  proceed  to  such  point  in  Illinois  as  he 
might  select,  reporting  thence  to  the  War 
Department  for  orders.  I  mention  this  cir- 
cumstance with  no  intention  of  passing  cen- 
sure upon  McClernand,  nor  even  of  judging 
between  him  and  his  commanding  general,  but 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  Grant's 
patience  and  forbearance,  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  when  he  was  ready  to 
act,  his  action  was  vigorous  and  effective ; 
and  that  notwithstanding  his  patience  he  was 
inexorable  and  unrelenting  towards  one  who 
he  thought  had  intended  to  do  him  official 
and  personal  injury.  In  this  he  was  not  unlike 
the  most  of  mankind  so  far  as  the  feeling  of 
resentment  was  concerned,  but  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  he  acted  even  in  this  case  with 
caution  and  prudence,  inasmuch  as  he  took 
no  action  and  raised  no  questions  to  be  settled 
by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  till 
substantial  success  had  so  strengthened  him 
in  the  popular  mind  that  his  position  was  un- 
assailable. And  so  it  was  throughout  his 
military  career.  He  never  quarreled  Avith 
those  he  had  to  command,  but  bore  with  their 
shortcomings  long  and  patiently.  Such  as 
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proved  themselves  incompetent  or  inefficient 
from  any  cause  were  quietly  but  surely  elimi- 
nated, while  those  who  were  so  imprudent  as  to 
criticise  him  or  his  generalship  in  such  a  way 
as  to  attract  his  notice  were  more  summarily 
and  promptly  disposed  of  as  his  power  in- 
creased and  as  his  own  supremacy  became 
assured.  In  reference  to  all  official  matters  he 
was  a  man  of  but  few  words,  either  in  speech  or 
writing,  hence  whatever  he  did  in  this  direction 
was  done  decently  and  in  order,  and  appa- 
rently upon  the  theory  that  "  He  who  offends 
by  silence  offends  wisely ;  by  speech  rashly." 
While  it  is  certainly  true,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  Grant  was  impatient  of  even  friendly 
criticism  from  subordinates,  and  did  not  like 
unfriendly  criticism  from  any  quarter,  it  would 
give  an  entirely  erroneous  impression  of  him 
and  his  peculiarities,  if  the  foregoing  state- 
ment were  not  qualified  by  a  brief  explanation 
of  his  relations  with  Rawlins,  Sherman,  and 
McPherson. 

When  I  reported  at  his  headquarters  at 
Grand  Junction,  I  found  Major  (afterwards 
Major-General)  John  A.  Rawlins  in  charge 
as  assistant  adjutant-general.  He  received  me 
warmly  and  cordially,  explained  frankly  but 
impressively  the  character  of  General  Grant, 
including  its  defects  as  well  as  its  strong  array 
of  virtues,  described  the  staff  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  and  gave  me  a  brief  account  of  the 
army  and  its  subordinate  commanders,  con- 
cluding the  conversation  by  proposing  that  we 
should  form  an  "  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
sive" in  the  performance  of  our  duties  towards 
General  Grant  and  the  cause  in  which  we  were 
all  engaged.  We  soon  became  fast  friends,  with 
no  reserve  or  concealments  of  any  kind  be- 
tween us.  Shortly  afterwards  the  forces  serv- 
ing in  that  region  were  organized  into  "the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,"  and  divided  into 
corps;  whereupon  Rawlins  was  designated  as 
adjutant-general  and  I  as  inspector-general 
of  the  army,  each  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  The  duties  of  these  positions  brought 
us  still  more  closely  together,  and  if  possible 
estabhshed  our  relations  on  a  still  firmer  foot- 
ing with  each  other  and  with  General  Grant. 
I  mention  this  fact  merely  to  show  that  I 
was  in  a  position  to  know  all  that  took  place 
at  headquarters,  and  especially  to  learn  the 
characteristics  and  influence  of  the  men  by 
whom  Cirant  was  surrounded  and  with  whom 
I  was  thrown  in  daily  contact. 

Rawlins  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability 
and  force  of  character,  entirely  self-made  and 
self-educated.  When  he  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age  he  was  burning  charcoal  for  a 
living.  By  the  meager  gains  from  this  humble 
calling  he  had  paid  his  way  through  the  Acad- 
emy, where  he  had  acquired  most  of  his  edu- 


cation. He  had  studied  and  practiced  law, 
rising  rapidly  in  his  profession  and  acquiring 
a  soHd  reputation  for  ability  as  a  pleader  and 
as  a  public  speaker.  He  had  come  to  be  a 
leader  of  the  Douglas  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  Electoral 
College  on  that  ticket  in  i860,  before  he  had 
reached  his  thirtieth  year.  Immediately  after 
the  rebels  fired  upon  Sumter,  he  made  an  impas- 
sioned and  eloquent  speech  at  Galena,  in 
which  he  declared  for  the  doctrine  of  coercion, 
and  closed  with  the  following  stirring  perora- 
tion :  "  I  have  been  a  Democrat  all  my  life ; 
but  this  is  no  longer  a  question  of  politics. 
It  is  simply  union  or  disunion,  country  or  no 
country.  I  have  favored  every  honorable 
compromise,  but  the  day  for  compromise  is 
past.  Only  one  course  is  left  for  us.  We  will 
stand  by  the  flag  of  our  country  and  appeal 
to  the  God  of  Battles !  "  Amongst  the  au- 
dience was  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  late  captain 
Fourth  United  States  Infantry,  but  then  a 
clerk  in  his  father's  Galena  leather  store.  He 
was  not  a  politician,  still  less  a  partisan,  but 
he  had  hitherto  called  himself  a  Democrat, 
and  had  cast  his  only  presidential  vote  four 
years  before  for  James  Buchanan.  He  had  lis- 
tened attentively  to  Rawlins's  speech,  and  had 
been  deeply  impressed  by  it  and  by  the  manly 
bearing  of  the  orator,  with  whom  he  had  al- 
ready formed  an  acquaintance,  and  that  night 
on  his  way  home  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  of  coercion,  telling  a  friend  that 
he  should  at  once  offer  his  services  to  the 
Government  through  the  adjutant-general  of 
the  army.  The  story  of  his  fruitless  eftbrts  to 
secure  recognition  at  first,  and  of  his  final 
success  in  getting  into  the  volunteer  army 
through  Governor  Yates,  who  appointed  him 
colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Ilhnois  Infantry, 
and  also  of  his  appointment  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  through  the 
recommendation  of  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Wash- 
burne  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion in  Congress,  is  well  known,  and  needs  no 
repetition  here ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that 
the  very  first  day  after  Grant's  assignment  by 
seniority  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Rawlins  and  oftered  him  the 
place  of  aide-de-camp  on  his  staff,  or  that  with 
equal  promptitude  after  receiving  notice,  only 
a  few  days  later,  of  his  appointment  as  briga- 
dier-general, he  wrote  again  to  Rawlins,  of- 
fering him  the  position  of  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  Rawlins  was  at  that  time  not 
only  entirely  ignorant  of  everything  pertaining 
to  military  affairs,  l)ut  had  never  even  seen  a 
company  of  artillery,  cavnlry,  or  infantry,  it 
will  be  admitted  at  once  that  he  must  have 
had  other  very  marked  qualities  to  commend 
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him  so  strongly  to  a  professional  soldier,  and 
this  was  indeed  the  case.  Having  been  a 
politician  himself,  he  knew  many  of  the  lead- 
ing public  men  from  Illinois  and  the  north- 
west ;  being  a  lawyer,  he  had  carefully  studied 
the  relations  between  the  States  and  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  had  arrived  at  clear 
and  decided  notions  in  reference  to  the  duties 
of  the  citizen  towards  both.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  most  ardent  patriotism,  with  prodigious 
energy  of  both  mind  and  body,  of  severe,  up- 
right conduct,  rigid  morals,  and  most  correct 
principles.  He  was  not  long  in  learning  either 
the  duties  of  his  own  station  or  the  general 
principles  of  army  organizations;  and  what  is 
still  more  important,  he  also  learned,  with  the 
promptitude  of  one  having  a  true  genius  for 
war,  the  essential  rules  of  the  military  art,  so 
that  he  became  from  the  start  an  important 
factor  in  all  matters  concerning  his  chief, 
whether  personal  or  official,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  such  by  Grant,  as  well  as  by  all  the 
leading  officers  in  the  army  with  which  he 
was  connected.  He  did  not  hesitate  when 
occasion  seemed  to  call  for  it  to  express  his 
opinion  upon  all  questions  concerning  Grant, 
the  army  he  was  commanding,  or  the  public 
welfare ;  and  this  he  did  in  language  so  for- 
cible and  with  arguments  so  sound  that  he 
never  failed  to  command  attention  and  respect, 
and  rarely  ever  failed  in  the  end  to  see  his 
views  adopted.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Grant 
was  accustomed  to  taking  formal  counsel  with 
Rawlins,  but  owing  to  circumstances  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  and  to  the  fearless  and  inde- 
pendent character  of  the  latter,  this  made  but 
little  difference  to  him.  Grant  himself  was  a 
stickler  neither  for  etiquette  nor  ceremony, 
while  Rawlins  never  permitted  either  to  stand 
between  him  and  the  performance  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  a  duty.  Grant  was  al- 
ways willing  to  listen,  and  even  if  he  had 
not  been  he  could  not  well  have  failed  to 
hear  the  stentorian  tones  in  which  Rawlins 
occasionally  thought  it  necessary  to  impart 
his  views  to  a  staff  or  general  officer,  so  that 
all  within  ear-shot  might  profit  thereby.  I 
never  knew  Grant  to  resent  the  liberties  taken 
by  Rawlins,  and  they  were  many,  but  to  the 
contrary  their  personal  intimacy,  although 
strained  at  times  and  perhaps  finally  in  some 
degree  irksome  to  Grant,  remained  unbro- 
ken to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  indeed  up 
to  the  date  of  Rawlins's  death,  in  1869. 
When  the  history  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
shall  have  been  fully  written,  it  will  appear 
that  this  friendship  was  alike  creditable  to 
both  and  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  that 
Rawlins  was,  as  stated  by  Grant  himself, "  more 
nearly  indispensable  to  him  than  any  other 
man  in  the  army."  Indeed  nothing  is  more 


certain  than  that  he  was  altogether  indispen- 
sable ;  and  that  he  was  a  constant  and  most 
important  factor  in  all  that  concerned  Grant, 
either  personally  or  officially,  and  contributed 
more  to  his  success  at  every  stage  of  his  mili- 
tary career  than  any  or  all  other  officers  or 
influences  combined.. 

Both  Sherman  and  McPherson  were  very 
intimate  with  Grant,  and  were  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  him;  both  were  fully 
trusted,  and  both  acted  towards  him  with  the 
most  perfect  loyalty;  and  yet  neither  of  them, 
although  both  were  men  of  extraordinary 
brilliancy,  ever  exerted  a  tithe  of  the  influence 
that  was  exerted  by  Rawlins.  Sherman  was 
especially  open  and  outspoken  in  giving  his 
views,  whether  asked  for  or  not ;  but  having 
once  freed  his  mind,  verbally,  or  by  letter,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Vicksburg  campaign  in  op- 
position to  the  turning  movement  as  it  was 
finally  made,  he  dropped  his  contention  there, 
and  loyally  and  cheerfully,  without  hesitation 
or  delay,  and  equally  without  grumbling  or 
criticism,  set  vigorously  about  performing  the 
duty  assigned  to  him.  It  is  but  fair  to  add 
that  Sherman  always  had  decided  views.  He 
was  then,  as  now,  a  man  of  great  abilities  and 
great  attainments,  not  only  in  the  art  of  war, 
but  in  nearly  everything  else.  In  short,  to  use 
his  own  words,  he  was  "  a  great  deal  smarter 
man  than  Grant,"  and  knew  it,  and  perhaps 
Grant  knew  it  also,  and  yet  there  was  never 
any  rivalry  or  jealousy  between  them.  In  view 
of  all  this,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  marked 
differences  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  two  men, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  life  of  either  which  reflects  more  honor 
upon  him  than  his  friendship  for  and  confi- 
dence in  the  other. 

McPherson,  who  was  also  serving  with 
Grant  when  I  joined  him,  and  enjoyed  his 
confidence  and  affectionate  regard,  was  also 
an  officer  of  rare  merit.  Like  Sherman,  he 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy,  and 
was  justly  noted  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  intel- 
lect and  his  high  standing  and  attainments 
in  the  military  profession.  He  was  much 
younger  than  Sherman,  but,  unlike  him,  had 
never  been  in  civil  life  since  his  original 
entry  into  the  service  at  West  Point.  He 
was  cheerful,  modest  and  unassuming,  but 
vigorous  and  active  in  the  performance  of 
every  duty,  and  while  he  was  justly  regarded 
by  all  as  a  general  of  excellent  judgment  and 
great  promise,  and  while  it  is  also  certain 
that  he  enjoyed  Grant's  confidence  and  es- 
teem to  the  highest  degree,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  Grant  rarely  if  ever  consulted  him 
on  questions  of  policy,  or  even  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  movements  or  dispositions  of  the 
army.  It  is  still  more  certain  that  McPherson 
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did  not,  during  the  Vicksburg  campaign  nor 
at  any  time  subsequent,  volunteer  his  opin- 
ions. He  neither  furnished  brains  nor  plans, 
as  was  at  one  time  so  commonly  supposed  in 
army  circles  to  be  the  case,  but  confined 
himself  strictly  to  the  duty  of  commanding 
his  corps,  and  doing  cheerfully  and  ably  what- 
ever he  was  ordered  to  do  by  those  in  author- 
ity over  him.  He  made  no  protests,  wrote  no 
letters  of  advice,  and  indulged  in  no  criticisms 
whatever.  He  was  an  ideal  subordinate,  with 
a  commanding  figure  and  a  lofty  and  patriotic 
character,  and  endeared  himself,  by  his  frank 
and  open  nature  and  his  chivalric  bearing  and 
behavior,  to  his  superiors  and  equals  as  well 
as  to  his  subordinates.  Grant  loved  him  as  a 
brother,  and  lost  no  opportunity  to  secure  his 
promotion  or  to  advance  his  fortunes,  but 
never  leant  upon  him  for  either  advice  or  plans. 
He  sent  orders  as  occasion  reqilired,  never 
doubting  that  they  would  be  understood, 
and  loyally  and  intelligently  carried  out  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  the  case  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  service. 

As  a  rule  these  orders  were  general  in 
their  terms,  and  specially  designed  to  leave 
McPherson  free  to  regulate  and  arrange  the 
details  according  to  his  own  judgment.  So 
perfectly  in  accord  were  Grant  and  McPher- 
son, so  well  placed  was  Grant's  confidence  in 
his  admirable  lieutenant,  that  there  was  never 
a  shade  of  disappointment  or  ill  feeling  on  the 
part  of  either  towards  the  other.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  Grant  and  Rawlins  were 
of  one  mind  in  reference  to  both  Sherman  and 
McPherson,  and  indeed  in  reference  to  nearly 
everybody  else.  They  judged  from  the  same 
standpoint  and  from  the  same  facts,  knowledge 
of  which  necessarily  in  many  cases  reached 
Rawlins  first,  producing  a  profound  impression 
on  his  vigorous  and  alert  mind,  and  with  gath- 
ered force  upon  that  of  his  chief.  It  is  proper 
to  add  that  I  never  knew  an  army  which  was 
so  little  affected  by  jealousies,  ill  feeling,  and 
heart-burnings  as  was  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee under  Grant ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  an 
army  headquarters  or  administration  where 
prejudice  had  so  little  influence  or  where  the 
public  business  was  conducted  on  higher  prin- 
ciples than  at  those  of  General  Grant.  Merit 
and  success  were  the  sole  tests  by  which  sub- 
ordinate commanders  were  judged.  I  say  merit 
and  success,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  state- 
ment that  merit  even  without  success  was  sure 
to  receive  the  recognition  it  deserved.  In  this 
respect  Grant's  conduct  was  a  model  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  His  pa- 
tience and  deliberation  caused  him  to  judge 
fairly  of  every  action  before  meting  out  praise 
or  blame.  With  the  former  he  was  lavish  and 
generous ;  with  the  latter  no  one  could  be  more 


sparing.  If  the  circumstances  did  not  justify 
success,  or  if  the  orders  given  were  misunder- 
stood, or  if  contingencies  were  not  properly 
provided  for,  he  would  always  say :  "It  was 
my  fault,  not  his ;  I  ought  to  have  known 
better,"  or  "  I  should  have  foreseen  the  diffi- 
culty," or  "  I  should  have  sent  so  and  so," 
or  "  I  should  have  given  him  a  larger  force." 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  with  such 
consideration  for  his  subordinate  command- 
ers, Grant  should  have  become  exceedingly 
popular  with  them,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  And  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  was  free  from  and  above  all  clap- 
trap, and  utterly  despised  the  cheap  arts  of 
advertisement  and  popularity  so  easily  mas- 
tered by  the  military  charlatan.  He  was  at 
that  period  of  his  life  the  embodiment  of 
modesty  and  simplicity,  and  showed  it  not 
only  in  his  relations  with  those  above  and 
below  him,  but  in  his  retinue  and  equipage, 
whether  in  camp  or  on  the  march.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  crossed  the 
Mississippi  at  Bruinsburg,  without  a  horse, 
and  with  no  baggage  whatever  except  a  tooth- 
brush and  a  paper  collar.  He  rode  forward  to 
the  battle  near  Port  Gibson  on  an  orderly's 
horse,  and  knocked  about  the  field  and  coun- 
trylike any  private  soldier  till  his  own  horse  and 
camp  equipage,  which  did  not  cross  till  after 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  had  rejoined  him. 
Throughout  this  wonderful  campaign  he  shared 
every  hardship  and  every  peril,  and  what  is 
more,  never  for  a  moment  forgot  the  comfort 
or  hardships  of  those  about  him. 

Having  been  engaged  the  second  night  in 
rebuilding  the  bridges  over  the  north  fork  of  the 
Bayou  Pierre,  in  order  that  the  army  might  not 
be  delayed  in  following  up  its  advantages,  after 
completing  my  task,  and  seeing  the  advanced 
division  well  started  on  the  march,  I  went  to  the 
little  log-cabin  by  the  roadside  where  the  Gen- 
eral and  staff  had  bivouacked.  It  was  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
after  reporting  to  the  General,  as  he  always 
desired  should  be  done  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  the  bridge  was  completed  and 
the  column  moving,  I  turned  in  for  sleep  and 
rest,  and  was  soon  unconscious  of  everything 
around  me.  Breakfast  was  ready  and  eaten 
before  daylight,  and  Grant  and  the  rest  of  the 
staff  moved  out  as  soon  as  they  could  see  the 
road  and  the  marching  soldiers ;  but  as  it  was 
my  second  night  without  sleep  he  would  not 
permit  me  to  be  disturbed,  Init  directed  the 
cook  to  put  up  my  breakfast,  and  left  an  or- 
derly to  keep  it  for  me,  and  to  show  me  the 
road  he  and  the  staff  had  taken.  I  rejoined 
him,  after  a  rapid  ride  of  fifteen  miles,  about 
noon  that  day,  shortly  after  which,  hearing 
that  Grand  Gulf  had  been  abandoned  and 
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was  in  Admiral  Porter's  possession,  he  started 
with  RawHns,  myself,  Mr.  Dana,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  and  a  few  orderlies,  to  that 
place.  Arriving  after  dark  he  went  at  once 
on  board  the  admiral's  flag-ship,  where  he 
kept  us  all  busily  engaged  writing  dispatches 
and  orders  till  eleven  o'clock.  We  then  went 
ashore,  remounted  our  horses,  and  rode  rapidly 
through  the  dark  by  a  strange  and  circuitous 
road  to  Hankinson's  ferry,  to  which  point  the 
army  had  been  directed.  The  distance  covered 
that  night  was  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
miles,  and  for  the  day  between  forty-five  and 
fifty.  We  rejoined  the  army  at  a  double  log 
plantation  house  about  a  mile  from  the  ferry, 
just  as  dawn  began  to  appear.  Hastily  un- 
saddling our  horses,  we  threw  ourselves  flat 
upon  the  porch,  using  our  saddles  for  pillows 
♦  and  our  horse-blankets  for  covering.  General 
Grant  did  not  even  take  time  to  select  a  soft 
plank,  but  lay  down  at  the  end  of  the  porch 
so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  rest  of  us  as  we 
came  up.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  we  were  all  asleep,  and  yet  he  and  the 
rest  were  up  and  about  their  respective  duties 
shortly  after  sunrise.  The  army  was  rapidly 
concentrated,  provisions  were  brought  for- 
ward, and  in  a  few  days  operations  were 
again  renewed  and  the  country  was  electrified 
by  the  series  of  brilliant  victories  which 
followed.  Grant's  conduct  throughout  the 
campaign  was  characterized  by  the  same  vigor, 
activity,  and  untiring  and  unsleeping  energy 
that  he  displayed  during  the  two  days  which 
I  have  just  described.  It  is  difficult,  I  should 
say  impossible,  to  imagine  wherein  his  personal 
or  official  conduct  from  the  beginning  of  the 
turning  movement  by  Bruinsburg,  till  the  army 
had  sat  down  behind  Vicksburg,  could  have 
been  more  admirable  or  more  worthy  of  praise. 
His  combinations,  movements,  and  battles 
were  models  which  may  well  challenge  com- 
parison with  those  of  Napoleon  during  his 
best  days.  Withal  he  was  still  modest,  con- 
siderate, and  approachable.  Victory  brought 
with  it  neither  pride  nor  presumption.  Fame, 
so  dear  to  every  honorable  and  patriotic  sol- 
dier, had  now  come  to  him,  and  his  praise 
resounded  throughout  the  North.  Cavil  and 
complaint  were  silenced.  His  shortcomings 
ceased  to  be  matters  for  public  condemnation; 
and  when  Vicksburg  and  the  army  defending 
it  also  fell  before  his  well-directed  blows,  no 
name  in  all  the  land  brought  so  much  pleasure 
to  the  minds  of  the  loyal  and  patriotic  people 
as  did  that  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  President 
Lincoln  hastened  to  write  him  a  cordial  and 
magnanimous  letter,  saying  in  regard  to  the 
forecast  of  the  campaign,  "  I  now  wish  to 


make  a  personal  acknowledgment  tha.t  you 
were  right  and  I  wrong."  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  whatever  were  Lincoln's  opinions 
during  the  campaign  he  kept  them  to  himself, 
and,  so  far  as  General  Grant  then  knew,  did 
not  in  any  way  try  to  influence  him  or  his 
movements.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that 
notwithstanding  the  heartiness  and  magnanim- 
ity of  the  letter  just  referred  to,  a  new  source 
of  anxiety  had  arisen  in  Lincoln's  mind  in  re- 
gard to  General  Grant,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  anxiety  will  best  appear  from  the 
following  anecdote. 

Amongst  the  most  sagacious  and  prudent 
of  General  Grant's  friends  was  J.  Russel 
Jones,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Galena,  at  that  time 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  and  also  a  warm  and  trusted 
friend  of  the  President.  Mr.  Jones,  feeling  a 
deep  intere'st  in  General  Grant,  and  having 
many  friends  and  neighbors  under  his  com- 
mand, had  joined  the  army  at  Vicksburg  and 
was  there  on  the  day  of  its  final  triumph. 
Lincoln,  hearing  this,  and  knowing  his  in- 
timacy with  Grant,  sent  for  him,  shortly  after 
his  return  to  Chicago,  to  come  to  W^ashing- 
ton.  Mr.  Jones  started  immediately  and 
traveled  night  and  day.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
railway  station  at  Washington  he  was  met  by 
the  President's  servants  and  carriage,  taken 
directly  to  the  White  House,  and  at  once  shown 
into  the  President's  room.  After  a  hurried 
but  cordial  greeting  the  President  led  the  way 
to  the  library,  closed  the  doors,  and  when 
he  was  sure  that  they  were  entirely  alone 
addressed  him  as  follows  r 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Jones,  to  know 
if  that  man  Grant  wants  to  be  President." 

Mr.  Jones,  although  somewhat  astonished 
at  the  question  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  asked,  replied  at  once : 

"  No,  Mr.  President." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  queried  the  latter. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "perfectly  sure;  I 
have  just  come  from  Vicksburg;  I  have  seen 
General  Grant  frequently  and  talked  fully 
and  freely  with  him,  about  that  and  every 
other  question,  and  I  know  he  has  no  politi- 
cal aspirations  whatever,  and  certainly  none 
for  the  Presidency.  His  only  desire  is  to  see 
you  re,elected,  and  to  do  what  he  can  under 
your  orders  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and 
restore  peace  to  the  country." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Lincoln,  "  you  have 
lifted  a  great  weight  oft'  my  mind,  and  done 
me  an  immense  amount  of  good,  for  I  tell  you, 
my  friend, no  man  knows  how  deeply  that  pres- 
idential grub  gnaws  till  he  has  had  it  himself." 

James  Ha?'riso?i  Wilson, 


"TAPS."* 
August  8,  1885. 

BRAVE  heart,  good-night !  the  evening  shadows  fall ; 
Silenced  the  tramping  feet,  the  wailing  dirge, 
The  cannons'  roar;  faint  dies  the  bugle  call, 
"Lights  out!"  —  the  sentry's  tread  scarce  wakes  the  hush, 

Good-night. 

Swift  flows  the  river,  murmuring  as  it  flows, — 
Soft  slumber-giving  airs  invite  to  rest; 
Pain's  hours  of  anguish  fled  —  tired  eyelids  close — • 
Love  wishes  thee,  as  oft  and  oft  before. 

Good-night. 

The  stars  look  down  upon  thy  calm  repose 

As  once  on  tented  field,  on  battle  eve ; 

No  clash  of  arms,  sad  heralder  of  woes, 

Now  rudely  breaks  the  sleep  God's  peace  enfolds, — 

Good-night. 

Thy  silence  speaks,  and  tells  of  honor,  truth. 

Of  faithful  service, —  generous  victory, — 

A  nation  saved.    For  thee  a  nation  weeps, — 

Clasps  hands  again,  through  tears!    Our  Leader  sleeps! 

Good-night. 

F.  M.  Newtofi. 


THE  DEAD  COMRADE.* 


COME,  soldiers,  arouse  ye! 
Another  has  gone; 
Let  us  bury  our  comrade. 
His  battles  are  done. 

His  sun  it  is  set ; 
He  was  true,  he  was  brave. 
He  feared  not  the  grave, — 
There  is  nought  to  regret. 


Bring  music  and  banners 
And  wreaths  for  his  bier;  — 
No  fault  of  the  fighter 
That  Death  conquered  here. 

Bring  him  home  ne'er  to  rove, 
Bear  hmi  home  to  his  rest. 
And  over  his  breast 
Fold  the  flag  of  his  love. 


Great  Captain  of  battles, 
We  leave  him  with  Thee. 
What  was  wrong,  O  forgive  it ; 
His  spirit  make  free. 

Sound  taps,  and  away! 
Out  hghts,  and  to  bed, — 
Farewell,  soldier  dead  ! 
Farewell  —  for  a  day! 


/i'.  W.  G. 


*  The  burial  service  at  the  funeral  of  General  Grant  closed  impressively  with  the  sound  of  "  Taps" 

( Lights  out). 
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A  Contradicted  "Famous  Saying." 

EDITOR  OF  The  Century  Magazine. 
Sir  :  About  two  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
there  appeared  in  some  newspaper  that  was  shown  to 
me  a  report  of  a  conversation  assumed  to  have  taken 
place  between  General  Grant  and  myself  soon  after  the 
battle,  in  which  I  was  represented  as  rallying  him  upon 
the  narrowness  of  his  escape,  and  saying  that  he  had 
not  transports  enough  to  carry  off  ten  thousand  men  ; 
to  which  he  was  reported  as  replying,  in  substance, 
that  when  it  came  to  retreating  transportation  would 
not  have  been  required  for  more  than  ten  thousand. 

The  story  had  been  colored  for  popular  effect,  but 
was  traceable  to  a  conversation  in  a  vein  of  pleasantry 
that  occurred  at  my  camp  among  a  party  of  officers,  in 
which  I  had  taken  but  little  part. 

Some  time  afterward  it  took  on  a  modification  which 
suited  the  alleged  conversation  to  my  meeting  with 
General  Grant  on  my  arrival  at  Pittsburg  Landing 
during  the  battle.  This  changed  materially  the  char- 
acter of  the  report,  but  I  continued  to  treat  it  with  the 
indifference  which  I  thought  it  deserved,  though  the 
story  has  been  freely  circulated.  I  never  knew  until 
within  a  few  months  past,  through  the  publication  of 
the  "  War  Records,"  that  in  its  modified  form  it  had  the 
indorsement  of  an  official  authorship. 

From  that  publication  it  appears  that  a  year  after 
the  battle  General  Grant  called  upon  three  of  his 
staff-officers  to  make  reports  concerning  the  move- 
ments of  General  Lew  Wallace's  division  on  the  day 
of  the  battle,  in  answer  to  a  complaint  of  the  latter 
officer  that  injustice  had  been  done  him  in  General 
Grant's  reports.  Two  of  the  officers,  namely.  General 
McPherson  and  Captain  Rowley,  in  their  replies  con- 
fined themselves  to  that  subject.  The  third.  Colonel 
Rawlins,  on  the  other  hand,  made  it  the  occasion  of  a 
specific  defense,  or  explanation,  or  commendation,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  of  General  Grant's  relation 
to  the  battle.  Among  other  things  that  have  since 
been  more  or  less  disputed,  he  said  : 

"  General  Nelson's  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
reached  Savannah  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  April,  but 
General  Buell  himself  did  not  arrive,  .  .  .  You  [General 
Grant]  then  rode  back  to  the  house  near  the  river  that  had 
been  designated  for  headquarters,  to  learn  what  word  if 
any  had  been  received  from  General  Nelson,  whose  di- 
vision you  expected  soon  to  arrive  at  the  landing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  ;  and  you  there  met  Maj.-Gen. 
D.  C.  Buell,  who  had  arrived  at  Savannah  and  taken 
a  steamer  and  come  up  to  see  you,  and  learn  how  the  bat- 
tle was  progressing  in  advance  of  his  force.  Among  his 
first  inquiries  was  :  '  What  preparations  have  you  made 
for  retreating  ?  '  To  which  you  replied,  '  I  have  not  yet 
despaired  of  whipping  them,  general' ;  and  went  on  to 
state  to  him  your  momentary  expectation  of  the  arrival 
of  General  Wallace,  to  whom  orders  had  been  timely 
and  repeatedly  sent,  and  that  General  Nelson's  division 
might  soon  be  expected  by  the  wagon-road  from 
Savannah,"  etc. 

This  statement,  ridiculous  and  absurd  in  its  princi- 
pal feature,  is  incorrect  in  every  particular. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  arrived  at  Savannali  on  the 
5th  of  April;  General  Grant  did  not,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred, find  me  at  the  landing  at  Pittsburg  —  I  found 


him  there ;  we  did  not  meet  at  "  the  house  near  the 
river,"  but  on  his  headquarters  steamer. 

I  mention  these  points  only  to  show  the  tendency 
of  the  statement  to  error,  and  I  aver  that  no  such  con- 
versation as  is  described  ever  occurred,  and  that  the 
contingency  of  a  retreat  was  not  brought  forward  by 
General  Grant  or  by  me. 

My  attention  has  within  a  few  days  been  called  to- 
the  fact  that  an  article,  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Century,  has  given  fresh  circulation  to  the  story,  and 
has  combined  the  official  and  the  original  phraseology 
of  it.  I  have  regarded  it  as  a  trivial  question,  of  little 
moment  to  either  General  Grant  or  myself;  but  per- 
haps the  value  attached  to  it  by  others  makes  it  proper 
for  me  to  give  it  an  attention  which  I  have  not  here- 
tofore chosen  to  bestow  upon  it. 

AiRDRiE,  July  10,  1885.  D,  C.  Buell. 

General  Heintzelman  in  the  Peninsula  Campaign. 

In  The  Century  for  May  General  McClellan  has 
an  article,  "The  Peninsular  Campaign,"  in  which 
there  are  one  or  two  misstatements  in  regard  to  the 
Third  Corps,  commanded  by  General  Heintzelman. 
Fortunately  my  father's  papers,  which  are  in  my  pos- 
session, contain  replies  to  both  allegations, —  one 
in  the  handwriting  of  General  Heintzelman's  adju- 
tant-general, and  the  other  the  rough  draft  of  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  General  L.  Thomas,  then  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army. 

On  page  147  General  McClellan  states  : 

"All  the  corps  commanders  on  the  south  side  were  on 
the  26th  directed  to  be  prepared  to  send  as  many  troops  as 
they  could  spare  in  support  of  Porter  on  the  next  day.  All 
of  them  thought  the  enemy  so  strong  in  their  respective 
fronts  as  to  require  all  their  force  to  hold  their  positions." 

Upon  the  demand  for  troops  General  Heintzelman 
replied  as  follows  : 

Headquarters  3D  Corps,  4  p.  m.,  June  26,  1862. 
General  Marcy,  Chief  of  Staff:  I  think  I  can  hold 
the  intrenchments  with  four  brigades  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  that  would  leave  two  (2)  brigades  available  for 
service  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  the  men  are  so 
tired  and  worn  out  that  I  fear  they  would  not  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  fight  after  making  a  march  of  any  distance,  .  .  . 

S.  P.  Heintzelman,  Brigadier-General. 

This  is  far  from  being  a  statement  that  all  his  forces 
were  required  to  hold  his  own  lines. 

Then,  on  page  148,  General  McClellan  says  : 

"  Meanwhile,  through  a  misunderstanding  of  his  or- 
ders and  being  convinced  that  the  troops  of  Sumner  and 
Frankhn  at'Savage's  Station  were  ample  for  the  purpose 
in  view,  Heintzelman  withdrew  his  troops  during  the 
afternoon,  crossed  the  swamp  at  Brackett's  Ford,  and 
reached  the  Charles  City  road  with  the  rear  of  his  col- 
umn at  10  P.  M." 

When  the  same  statement  was  first  made  in  1863 
General  Heintzelman  wrote  the  following  letter  : 

Headquarters  Defences  of  Washington, 

April  II,  1863. 
General  L.  Thomas,  Adjutant-General,  U.  S. 
A.,  Washington. 
General:  I  find  in  the  "New  York  Tribune"  of 
the  8th  of  April  a  "  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Operations 
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of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  since  June  25,  1862," 
made  by  General  G.  B,  iVIcClellan.  ... 

In  a  paragraph  commencing  "On  the  28th  Porter's 
corps  was  also  moved  across  the  White  Oak  vSwamp," 
etc.,  is  the  following: 

"  They  were  ordered  to  hold  this  position  until  dark,  then  to 
fall  back  across  the  swamp  and  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  army. 
This  order  was  not  fully  carried  out,  nor  was  the  exact  position 
I  designated  occupied  by  the  different  divisions  concerned." 

I  was  furnished  with  a  map  rnarked  in  red  with  the 
positions  we  should  occupy. 

As  I  had  the  fortified  lines  thrown  up  some  time  before 
by  the  troops  in  my  command  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
knowing  where  to  go,  and  I  did  occupy  these  lines. 
General  Sumner's  were  more  indefinite  and  he  occupied 
a  position  in  advance  of  the  one  designated.  This  left 
a  space  of  half  a  mile  unoccupied,  between  his  right  and 
Franklin's  left.  In  the  morning  I  was  informed  that 
some  rebels  were  already  at  or  near  Dr.  Trent's  house, 
where  General  McClellan's  headquarters  had  been ;  I 
sent  and  found  this  to  be  the  case.  General  Franklin 
had  also  called  at  my  headquarters  and  told  me  that  the 
enemy  were  repairing  the  bridges  of  the  Chickahominy 
and  would  soon  cross  in  force.  About  i  P.  M.  I  saw  some 
of  our  troops  filing  into  the  fields  between  Dr.  Trent's 
house  and  Savage's  Station,  and  a  few  moments  later 
Generals  Franklin  and  W.  F.  Smith  came  to  me  and 
reported  the  enemy  approaching  and  urged  me  to  ride 
to  General  Sumner  and  get  him  to  fall  back  and  close 
this  gap.  I  rode  briskly  to  the  front,  and  on  the  Williams- 
burg road,  where  it  passed  between  my  two  divisions, 
met  General  vSumner's  troops  falling  back.  He  wished 
me  to  turn  back  with  him  to  arrange  for  ulterior  opera- 
tions, but  as  my  right  flank  was  entirely  uncovered  by 
these  movements,  I  declined  until  after  I  had  seen  my 
division  commanders  and  given  them  orders  how  to  fall 
back.  On  my  return  there  was  some  difficulty  in  finding 
General  Sumner,  and  when  found  he  informed  me  he 
had  made  his  arrangements.  I  returned  to  my  com- 
mand, and  on  the  way  found  the  ground  filled  with 
troops,  more  than  could  be  used  to  any  advantage,  and 
if  the  enemy  planted  a  few  batteries  of  artillery  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  railroad,  they  would  have  been  cut 
in  pieces. 

An  aide  to  General  McClellan  having  reported  to  me 
the  day  before  to  point  out  to  me  a  road  across  the  White 
Oak  Swamp,  opening  from  the  left  flank  of  my  position 
of  the  fortified  lines,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  retreat  by  that 
road,  and  left  at  3  P.  M.  General  Smith,  of  Franklin's 
corps,  having  sent  to  the  rear  all  his  batteries  earlier  in 
the  day,  I,  at  his  request,  let  him  have  two  of  mine  (Os- 
born's  and  Bramhall's),  and  they  did  good  service  that 
afternoon  in  checking  and  defeating  the  rebel  attack. 

My  remaining  would  have  been  no  aid  to  General 
Sumner,  as  he  already  had  more  troops  than  he  could 
defile  through  the  narrow  road  in  his  rear,  and  the  road 
I  took  covered  his  left  flank. 

Before  dark  the  advance  of  my  corps  was  across  the 
swamp,  and  by  10  p.  m.  the  rear  was  over,  with  but  little 
molestadon  from  the  enemy.  I  immediately  sought 
General  McClellan,  and  reported  to  him  what  I  had 
done,  and  this  is  the  first  intimation  I  have  had  tha  my 
conduct  was  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

To  hold  my  position  till  dark,  by  which  time  I  was  to 
receive  orders,  would  have  been  impossible.  After  Gen- 
erals Franklin  and  Sumner  had  fallen  back,  my  right 
flank  and  rear  were  uncovered,  and  by  a  road  which 
passed  entirely  in  my  rear ;  and  beyond  my  right  flank 
my  only  line  of  retreat  would  have'  been  cut  off,  and  I 
would  have  lost  my  entire  corps.  I  did  not  know  where 
General  McClellan  was,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible^ 
to  report  to  him  for  orders. 

When  General  Birney  reached  Fisher's  Ford,  the 
enemy  were  there,  but  not  in  force  ;  they  soon  arrived  in 
force,  and  he  had  to  take  another  road  more  to  our  left. 
Had  we  been  a  little  later  they  wotild  have  been  in  pos- 
session, and  our  retreat  by  this  road  cut  off. 

S.  P.  Heintzelman. 

I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  find  spate  for  these 
letters. 

Washi.ngton,  D.  C.  Mary  L.  Heintzelman. 
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VIEWS  OF  GENERAL  GRANT  AND  SENATOR  SUMNER. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Century  Magazine. 

Sir  :  In  General  Badeau's  article  on  General  Grant, 
published  in  your  current  (May,  1885)  number,  page 
160,  occurs  the  following  passage  : 

"  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  I  was  present  when  a 
Committee  of  Congress,  headed  by  Charles  Sumner, 
waited  on  him  [General  Grant]  to  propose  that  a  pic- 
ture should  be  painted  of  the  surrender  of  Lee,  to  be 
placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  But  he  told  them 
he  should  never  consent,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  to 
any  picture  being  placed  in  the  Capitol  to  commemorate 
a  victory  in  which  our  own  countrymen  were  the  losers." 

Will  you  allow  me  to  submit  the  reasons  why  I  think 
General  Badeau  is  mistaken  in  affirming  that  Charles 
Sumner  headed  the  committee  which  called  on  General 
Grant  for  the  purpose  specified  ?  I  thought  it  was 
generally  known  that  Mr.  Sumner  stood  almost  alone 
in  our  Congressional  annals,  among  statesmen  iden- 
tified with  the  Union  side  in  the  Civil  War,  as  advo- 
cating the  policy  of  not  allowing  victories  of  fellow- 
citizens  over  each  other  to  be  perpetuated  by  national 
memorials,  but  as  the  statement  referred  to  seems  to 
have  passed  unchallenged  by  the  press,  I  think  it  now 
incumbent  on  me  to  give  the  evidence  as  to  Mr.  Sum- 
ner's position  on  this  question,  drawn  entirely  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

As  early  as  May,  1862,  the  question  arose  upon  a  dis- 
patch of  General  McClellan,  where,  after  announcing 
the  capture  of  Williamsburg,  he  inquired  whether  he 
was  authorized  to  follow  the  example  of  other  gener- 
als and  direct  the  names  of  battles  to  be  placed  on  the 
colors  of  regiments.  This  being  communicated  to  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Sumner,  May  8,  1862,  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution :  Resolved,  That  in  the  efforts  now 
making  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  throughout  the  country,  //  is  inexpe- 
dient that  the  names  of  victories  obtained  over  our  fel- 
lo7v-citizens  should  be  placed  on  the  regimental  colors 
of  the  United  States. 

February  27,  1865,  more  than  a  month  before  the 
surrender  of  Lee,  the  Senate  having  under  considera- 
tion an  appropriation  for  a  picture  in  the  National 
Capitol,  Mr.  Sumner  moved  as  an  amendment,  "That 
in  the  National  Capitol,  dedicated  to  the  National  Un- 
ion, there  shall  be  no  picture  of  a  victory  in  battle  with 
onr  felloiv-citizens. ' ' 

On  December  2,  1872,  Mr.  Sumner  introduced  in 
the  Senate  the  following  bill :  A  Bill  to  regulate  the 
Army  Register  and  the  Regimental  Colors  of  the  United 
States. 

Whereas,  The  National  Unity  and  good- will  among 
fellow-citizens  can  be  assured  only  through  oblivion 
of  past  differences,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  usage 
of  civilized  nations  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  civil 
war.  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate,  etc.,  that  the  names  of 
battles  with  fellow-citizens  shall  not  be  continued  in 
the  Army  Register  or  placed  on  the  regimental  colors 
of  the  United  States. 

Tliis  bill  was  the  cause  of  a  hasty  and  ill-considered 
resolution  of  censure  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature, which  did  much  to  embitter  the  last  years  of 
Mr.  Sumner's  life.  Happily  the  resolution  was  rescin- 
ded the  winter  before  his  death.   But  it  was  neverthe- 
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less  true  that  he  suffered  for  this,  as  he  had  suffered 
for  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  slave. 

I  know  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  prove  a  neg- 
ative, but  if  the  recorded  acts  and  opinions  of  a  man  ex- 
ceedingly tenacious  of  his  views  when  once  adopted 
ca?t  prove  anything,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  shown 
that  Charles  Sumner  could  not  have  proposed  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  to  have  a  picture  of  the  Surrender  of  Lee 
placed  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  General  Badeau  may,  in  this  instance,  have 
confounded  the  action  of  Senator  Wilson  with  that  of 
Senator  Sumner.  Senator  Wilson  was  at  that  time 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
and,  as  the  Senate  proceedings  show,  held  opposite 
opinions  from  his  colleague  in  regard  to  the  policy  of 
perpetuating  the  memorials  of  civil  war.  To  find  Mr. 
Sumner  represented  as  acting  in  behalf  of  such  a  policy 
is  as  surprising  to  one  familiar  w^ith  his  record  as  it 
would  be  to  encounter  a  statement  that  Cobden  had  ad- 
vocated the  Corn  Laws  or  Garrison  the  Slave  Trade. 

I  will  only  add  that  on  careful  investigation  it  ap- 
pears that  neither  Mr.  Sumner's  motions  nor  his  bill 
was  ever  enacted  into  written  law.  The  idea  contained 
in  them,  however,  has  become  part  of  the  unwritten 
latv  of  the  Republic.  No  picture  or  other  representa- 
tion of  a  victory  in  battle  w^ith  fellow-citizens  has 
ever  been  placed  in  the  National  Capitol,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  none  will  be.  The  names  of  the  battles  of 
the  Civil  War  were  placed  on  the  regimental  colors, 
and  in  the  Army  Register,  by  an  order  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan  in  1862.  In  1878  the  names  of  the  battles  v^^ere 
stricken  from  the  Army  Register  by  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  when  new  sets  of  colors  are  fur- 
nished to  the  regiments  of  the  regular  army  the  names 
of  the  battles  are  no  longer  inscribed  thereon. 

Charles  W.  Eldridge. 

General  Grant's  Premonition. 

General  Grant's  reticence  in  talking  about  him- 
self has  always  been  one  of  his  marked  characteristics. 
The  only  occasion  known  to  many  w^ell-informed  per- 
sons when  General  Grant  was  ever  heard  to  express 
an  opinion  of  his  own  qualifications  was  at  a  dinner 
he  gave  at  the  White  House  in  March,  1874.  There 
were  but  few  guests,  among  them  Roscoe  Conkling, 
Simon  Cameron,  and  Senator  J.  M.  Johnston  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  last-named  gentleman  sat  next  to  General 
Grant  at  the  table.  The  talk  turned  on  the  war,  and 


while  the  others  were  discussing  it  Senator  Johnston 
turned  to  General  Grant  and  said  to  him : 

"  Mr.  President,  will  you  permit  me  to  ask  you  a 
question  which  has  always  been  of  great  interest  to  me  ? 
Did  you,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  have  any  premoni- 
tion that  you  were  to  be  the  man  of  the  struggle  ?  " 

"I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  it,"  replied  General 
Grant.  "  I  saw  a  lot  of  very  ordinary  fellows  pitch- 
ing in  and  getting  commissions.  I  knew  I  could  do  as 
well  and  better  than  they  could,  so  I  applied  for  a 
commission  and  got  it." 

"  Then,"  asked  Senator  Johnston,  "  when  did  you 
know  that  you  were  the  man  of  destiny  ?  " 

General  Grant  looked  straight  ahead  of  him,  with  an 
expression  on  his  inscrutable  face  that  Senator  Johns- 
ton had  never  seen  there  before. 

"  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
"  WhenVicksburg  capitulated,  I  knew  then  that  I  was  to 
be  the  man  of  the  war;  that  Ishould  command  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  and  bring  the  war  to  a  close." 

"  But,"  said  Senator  Johnston,  "  you  had  had  great 
and  notable  successes  before  the  days  of  Vicksburg. 
You  had  fought  Shiloh  and  captured  Fort  Donelson." 

"That  is  true,"  responded  General  Grant;  "but 
while  they  gave  me  confidence  in  myself,  I  could  not  see 
what  was  before  me  until  Vicksburg  fell.  Then  I  saw 
it  as  plainly  as  I  now  do.  I  knew  I  should  be  com- 
mander in  chief  and  end  the  war." 

At  the  same  Vv^hite  House  dinner  Simon  Cameron 
described  the  scene  when  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  United  States  army. 
Mr.  Cameron  said  he  was  sitting  one  morning  in  his 
room  at  the  'War  Department,  he  being  Secretary 
of  War,  when  General  Johnston  entered,  deeply  agi- 
tated, and  carrying  in  his  hand  a  paper,  which  Sec- 
retary Cameron  suspected  was  General  Johnston's 
resignation.  He  handed  it  to  the  secretary  without 
saying  a  word.  The  secretary  glanced  at  it,  saw  what 
it  was,  and  said  : 

"  I  regret  to  see  this.  General;  I  understand  what  it 
means.  You  are  going  South.  This  is  not  what  you 
should  do." 

General  Johnston  replied  under  great  emotion  : 

"  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  resign,  and  I  ask  that  my 
resignation  be  accepted  at  once." 

"  It  shall  be,"  said  the  secretary;  "  but  you  are  mis- 
taken as  to  your  duty." 

General  Johnston  bowed  and  said  : 

"  I  think  it  my  duty,"  and,  without  another  word, 
the  two  men  bowed  low  to  each  other  and  General 
Johnston  hurried  from  the  room. 

M.  E.  SeawelL 
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Each  morn  the  tire-maids  come  to  robe  their  queen, 
Who  rises  feeble,  tottering,  faded,  gray. 

Her  dress  must  be  of  silver  blent  with  green ; 

At  the  least  change  her  court  would  shriek  dismay. 

Each  noon  the  wrinkled  nobles,  one  by  one. 

Group  round  her  throne  and  low^ obeisance  give. 

Then  all,  in  melancholy  unison, 
Advise  her  by  antique  prerogative. 
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Reading  the  realm's  laws,  while  they  so  advise, 

From  scripts  whose  yellowed  parchments  crack  with  ag 

They  bend  the  misty  ghmmer  of  bleared  eyes 
To  trace  the  text  of  many  a  crumbling  page. 

The  poor  tired  queen,  in  token  of  assent. 

At  solemn  intervals  will  smile  or  bow ; 
She  learned  how  vain  was  royal  argument, 

Back  in  her  maidenhood,  long  years  from  now. 

Each  evening,  clad  in  samite  faced  with  gold, 
The  queen  upon  her  tarnished  throne  must  wait, 

While  through  her  moldering  doorways,  gaunt  and  old, 
Troop  haggard-visaged  crones,  her  dames  of  state. 

She  hears  them  while  they  mumble  that  or  this. 

In  courtly  compliment,  exact  and  prim ; 
With  shriveled  lips  her  shriveled  hand  they  kiss ; 

They  peer  in  her  dim  eyes  with  eyes  more  dim. 

Each  night  the  tire-maids  lull  her  to  repose 

With  warped  and  rusty  lutes  whose  charms  are  fled, 

Till  softly  round  her  withered  shape  they  close 
The  dingy  draperies  of  her  spectral  bed. 

And  so  she  wears  the  mockery  of  her  crown 

With  sad  compliance,  futile  discontent. 
And  knows  her  people  like  herself  crushed  down 

By  dreary  tyrannies  of  precedent. 

But  sometimes,  wakening  out  of  nightmare's  thrall, 
With  clammy  brow  and  limbs  from  terror  weak. 

Through  the  dense  dark  her  voice  will  faintly  call 
A  name  the  laws  have  made  it  death  to  speak. 

The  name  of  one  her  girlish  heart  loved  well, 

A  strong,  grand  youth  who  felt  her  soul's  deep  needs, 

Who  strove  to  snap  her  fetters  and  dispel 
The  stagnant  apathy  of  senseless  creeds. 

Again  from  her  steep  towers,  on  that  far  morn, 
She  marks  him  urge  his  followers  to  the  fight ; 

She  notes  with  silent  pride  what  fiery  scorn 

Leaps  from  his  good  blade,  battling  for  the  right. 

She  sees  him  dare  his  foes  that  swarm  like  bees. 
Brave,  beautiful,  a  rebel,  girt  with  hates.    .    .  . 

And  now,  in  lurid  memory,  last  she  sees 
His  bare  skull  whitening  at  her  city  gates  ! 


Edgar  Fawcett. 
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T  HAVE  come  on  here  from  Switzerland, 

where  it  has  been  hot.  I  stayed  with  H-  

at  his  villa  on  the  lake  of  Geneva.    H  's 

house  is  suited  to  hot  weather.  The  lawn  comes 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  with  the  colors 
of  which  the  large  basins  of  carnations  make 
a  pleasant  contrast.  The  dining-room  is  upon 
a  level  with  the  lawn  and  opens  directly  on  it. 
Its  floor  is  an  inlaid  one  and  the  porphyry 
pillars  match  well  with  the  blue  water.  It  is 
the  kind  of  house  a  Roman  gentleman  should 

have  had  on  the  banks  of  Como.  H  let  me 

breakfast  in  a  small  room  on  the  upper  floor, 
which  has  no  porphyry  pillars,  it  is  true,  but 
which  had  some  books,  and  which  looked 
out  on  the  lake,  with  whose  pervading  azure 
the  room  seemed  to  be  filled.  I  sat  in  the 
midst  of  this  azure  and  read  and  had  an  un- 
usually good  breakfast  of  cutlets  and  red  wine. 
There  were  no  women  about,  nothing  to  affect 
the  shade,  the  silence,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
house,  except  the  voice  of  Gustave  when  he 
said  :  "  Monsieur  est  servi." 

On  the  day  I  left  I  said  to  H  ,  "  My 

dear  fellow,  I  have  been  very  well  treated 
here.  You  have  given  me  a  horse  to  ride 
over  these  hills  in  the  morning,  and  a  boat 
to  sail  on  the  lake  in  the  afternoon.  How 
I  have  enjoyed  this  breakfast-room !  This 
permeating  azure  has  taken  possession  of  my 
being.  I  have  been  allowed  as  much  of  my 
own  society  as  I  liked.  With  the  exception 
of  giving  me  your  soothing  company  at  din- 
ner, you  have  kept  yourself  out  of  the  way. 
And  all  this  for  the  twenty  francs  which  I 
shall  give  to  Gustave.  It  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  thing  I  have  seen  in  Europe." 

H  's  dinners  were  excellent.  There  were 

two  or  three  snow-peaks  in  sight.  I  don't 
admire  Swiss  scenery  profoundly,  but  I  agree 
that  these  peaks  are  good  things  to  have  over 
your  shoulder  if  you  are  dining  rather  well. 
They  have  the  effect  of  a  pretty  label  on  a 
bottle  of  German  wine.  But  I  have  no  respect 
for  them, —  not  the  slightest. 

The  fact  that  Switzerland  is  such  a  place 
for  holiday-makers  has  given  its  scenery  a  kind 
of  frivolity.  It  was  a  lovely  day  when  I  came 
in  the  steamer  through  the  lake  of  Thun. 
The  boat  was  crowded  with  sight-seers,  and 
Switzerland  was  determined  they  should  not  be 
disappointed,  for  there  on  our  right  were  the 
white  peaks  decorating  the  blue  heavens  and 
glistening  for  the  entertainment  of  the  lakes. 

I  often  come  to  Zweibak,  and  I  have  always 


liked  it.  I  have  a  feeling  of  hope  and  exhil- 
aration as  the  train  moves  into  the  little  sta- 
tion. At  the  same  time  I  am  always  on  each 
successive  visit  afraid  I  shall  not  enjoy  it  as  I 
have  done  before.  But  it  has  never  failed  to 
amuse  me,  and  I  have  always  left  it  with 
regret. 

Of  course  I  don't  know  how  it  will  be  this 
time,  but  it  promises  wefl.  The  tradespeople 
on  the  main  street  recognize  me.  That  is  one 
of  the  good  points  of  the  place.  I  find  myself 
among  old  friends.  I  like  knowing  the  people 
who  give  me  my  letters  at  the  post- office  and 
the  young  woman  at  the  barber's  shop.  When 
I  alighted  at  the  station  the  porter  of  my  hotel 
recognized  me  with  a  shout  of  welcome  which 
seemed  to  be  sincere,  and  actually  shook  me 
by  the  hand.  The  hotel  to  which  I  go  is  not  one 
of  those  with  Engflsh  names,  but  an  honest  Ger- 
man place,  which  is  cheaper  and  better  than 
the  smart  ones.  At  the  door  I  received  from  the 
landlady  that  welcome  which  is  proverbially 
warm.  I  don't  at  all  think  less  of  kindness 
from  landlords  and  landladies  because  I  know 
I  am  to  pay  for  my  entertainment. 

The  town  is  full  of  English  and  Americans, 
although  there  are  of  course  a  great  many 
Germans.  I  am  here  to  see  the  Americans. 
Being  an  exile  by  profession,  a  few  weeks  w^ith 
my  compatriots  who  are  here  is  almost  like  a 
visit  home.  Some  of  them  are  old  friends 
whom  I  meet  after  a  separation  of  years ; 
others,  again,  I  shall  meet  for  the  first  time ; 
and  there  are  still  others  whom  I  may  not  have 
a  chance  of  meeting  at  all,  but  whom  I  may 
at  any  rate  look  at  from  a  distance.  There  are 
but  few  men  among  them.  They  are  almost 
all  of  the  other  sex,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see 
how  much  they  look  like  women. 

. . .  There  are  two  faults  I  have  to  find  with 
American  women.  One  is  this,  that  they  are 
apt  to  be  deficient  in  a  positive  female  char- 
acter. This  is  certainly  true  of  many  New  Eng- 
land wsmen.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  in 
the  least  masculine.  On  the  contrary  they  are 
often  people  of  a  delicate  and  refined  sort ; 
but  they  appear  to  be  neuters.  Their  womanly 
character  is  rather  negative  than  positive. 
Now  I  think  that  the  feminine  nature  should 
be  as  distinct  and  positive  as  the  male.  The 
female  mind  should  be  as  strong  after  its  kind 
as  the  male  should  be  after  its  kind.  The  fault 
I  refer  to  appears,  by  the  way,  to  be  a  quality 
of  well-born  and  well-educated  women.  An- 
other fault  I  have  to  find  with  our  women  is 
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perhaps  the  quality  of  women  of  inferior  edu- 
cation. Many  of  our  women,  and  particularly 
our  young  girls,  seem  to  be  wanting  in  cour- 
tesy. Our  girls  are  often  rude.  A  crabbed 
bachelor  of  my  acquaintance  who  lives  in  Paris 
ascribes  this  rudeness  to  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can women  find  it  easier  to  get  husbands  than 
the  women  of  other  countries,  and  therefore 
do  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  be  civil 
to  men.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  I  say  that  these 
girls  are  of  inferior  education  in  whom  this 
rudeness  appears.  Well-bred  women  are  often 
rude,  but  their  rudeness  is  of  the  thought 
rather  than  of  the  speech  or  behavior.  It  is 
perhaps  nearly  as  unpleasant  to  the  recipient 
as  the  more  outspoken  sort,  but  of  course  it 
is  more  consistent  with  ladylike  pretensions. 
The  rudeness  of  some  girls  that  one  sees  seems 
almost  to  be  an  expression  of  a  consciousness 
of  vulgarity. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  women  should  be 
civil  in  speech  and  bearing  while  their  minds 
are  proud  and  contemptuous.  There  is  an 
ideal  courtesy  in  women  which  is  a  quality  of 
the  soul;  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
female  attributes.  It  was  this  quality  in  his 
Beatrice  which  first  struck  the  delicate  and 
reverential  mind  of  the  youthful  Dante.  I 
have  myself  so  high  an  estimate  of  this  quality 
that  I  hesitate  to  say  that  our  girls  are  wanting 
in  it. 

Certainly  this  generalization  led  me  wrong 
the  other  night.  It  was  at  the  dance  on 
Thursday  at  the  Kursaal.  I  noticed  an  in- 
teresting figure  of  a  girl  standing  in  one  of 
the  groups  of  a  square  dance.  She  was  slight, 
rather  small,  neatly  dressed,  and  had  a  pretty 
face.  But  what  was  particularly  captivating 
about  her  was  the  modesty  of  her  look.  There 
was  a  demure  sinking  of  the  eye,  a  patient 
holding  of  the  shoulders,  and  her  entire  figure 
had  an  air  of  exquisite  deference. 

"  I  wonder  who  that  is,"  said  an  English 
lady ;  "  I  find  her  quite  charming.  I  think 
she  is  one  of  your  compatriots." 

I  said  I  feared  not.  She  seemed  to  me  too 
courteous.  Besides,  there  was  a  fullness  of 
the  features  which  I  thought  might  have  been 
Austrian. 

The  lady  said,  "  Either  German  or  Amer- 
ican ;  certainly  not  English." 

We  asked  the  Kurmaster  who  that  fraulein 
was.  He  inquired  and  came  and  told  us  that 
it  was  "  Miss  Diggs,  of  Utica." 

...  I  find  that  the  great  superiority  of  our 
women  is  in  the  fact  that  they  are  themselves. 
I  do  not  say  that  they  are  superior  in  indi- 
viduality to  English  women,  although  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  are,  for  the  reason  that 
the  repression  of  individuality  which  English 
Vol.  XXX.— 102. 


women  are  compelled  to  practice  must  in  some 
degree  affect  the  strength  of  the  quality  itself. 
But  the  truth  is,  I  fancy,  that  the  people  of  one 
country  are  about  as  individual  as  those  of  an- 
other, and  that  most  people  are  more  individual 
than  we  suppose.  If  you  go  to  live  in  any 
family  or  to  work  in  any  office,  you  will  find 
that  people  whom  at  first  you  take  to  be  com- 
monplace become,  after  you  have  known  them 
a  little  while,  more  and  more  individual.  I 
have  never  yet  lived  in  any  community  which 
I  did  not  find  to  contain  a  good  many  of 
what  are  called  "  characters."  I  would  not 
say,  therefore,  that  our  women  are  so  much 
superior  in  individuality.  Their  superiority  is 
that  they  express  their  individuality.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  they  please  to  such  a  degree. 
Other  women,  no  doubt,  exhibit  their  individ- 
uality in  their  own  families,  to  their  husbands 
and  brothers.  Our  women  exhibit  their  indi- 
viduality in  society,  where  we  all  get  the  benefit 
of  it.  The  charm  of  girlhood  and  woman- 
hood is  freely  expressed  among  us.  The  dif- 
ference between  European  girlhood  and  our 
own  is  that  between  game  in  regions  hunted 
by  man  and  the  animal  life  of  some  virgin  island 
of  the  sea.  In  the  first  instance  the  game  is 
very  wild,  but  the  island  bird  will  settle  on 
your  shoulder.  The  downcast  eye,  flushed 
cheek,  and  low  voice  are  charming  ;  but  I  am 
not  sure  whether  I  prefer  them  to  the  bright 
confidence  of  a  Yankee  maiden.  I  am  not 
proof  against  that  refined  timidity  of  a  nursery- 
bred  young  lady  of  the  Old  World;  but  is  the 
charm  she  communicates  quite  so  lively  as 
that  of  her  American  sister  ? 

The  repression  of  the  individuality  of  Eng- 
lish women  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  necessity 
they  are  under  of  conforming  to  a  standard 
of  manners  which  they  appear  always  to  have 
before  their  eyes.  The  more  I  see  of  English 
women  here,  the  more  sure  I  am  that  this  is 
true.  I  observe  it  not  only  on  comparing  them 
with  the  women  of  our  own  country,  but  on 
comparing  them  with  those  of  other  countries. 
Perhaps  to  this  cause  is  due  the  fact  —  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  fact  —  that  English  women  cannot 
smile  with  the  force  of  French  women.  Yet 
there  is  often  something  admirable  about  this 
very  repression.  Take,  for  instance,  some  neat 
matron  or  some  still  comely  maiden  lady 
young  enough  to  wish  to  be  handsome, —  a 
class  in  which  that  country  abounds, —  who 
has  her  tea-table  opinions  upon  politics  and 
what  not,  and  whose  accents,  gestures,  and 
sentiments  even  are  modish, —  one  is  often 
pleased,  i)eneath  the  bonds  which  confine  her 
mind,  to  notice  an  elastic,  vigorous,  and 
charming  nature.  Indeed  I  think  that  a  fault 
of  our  women  is  that  they  are  too  much  ex- 
pressed ;  they  are  too  tense.  This  may  be  due 
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in  some  slight  degree  to  the  education  which 
some  of  them  receive  in  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. I  went  once  to  the  commencement  of 
an  American  female  college.  I  did  not  like 
what  I  saw, —  the  young  ladies  looked  to  me 
so  wound  up.  The  life  they  led  seemed  un- 
natural and  unreasonable.  Why  should  they 
be  made  to  read  essays  to  a  thousand  people 
in  a  great  hall  ?  This  practice  is  of  course 
borrowed  from  that  of  the  male  colleges.  The 
custom  began,  I  suppose,  with  the  notion  that 
the  ability  to  make  a  speech  was  the  peculiar 
ability  of  a  public  man,  that  he  was  the  high- 
est kind  of  a  man,  and  that  colleges  were  in- 
tended for  the  education  of  public  men.  The 
graduate  got  up  on  commencement  day  and 
showed  what  his  college  education  had  done 
for  him.  This  notion  has  been  very  much 
modified,  but  perhaps  it  is  even  yet  a  good 
custom  to  be  pursued  by  male  colleges.  There 
will  come  times  in  the  life  of  almost  any  man 
when  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  a 
speech ;  and  he  will  present  a  very  poor  ap- 
pearance if  he  cannot  do  it.  But  on  what 
occasion  is  it  necessary  for  a  woman  to  make 
a  speech  ?  Is  it  when  she  is  engaged  or  when 
she  is  married;  is  it  when  she  becomes  a 
mother  or  a  grandmother  ? 

At  this  commencement  the  young  ladies  all 
read  essays,  and  I  must  admit  that  they  were 
not  so  much  frightened  as  they  should  have 
been.  Then,  apart  from  any  objection  to  their 
appearing  at  all,  I  objected  to  the  character 
of  the  appearance  they  made.  I  w^as  shocked 
at  the  conventional  pertness  which  they 
seemed  to  have  cultivated.  They  had  adopted 
in  their  essays  a  silly  fashion  of  joking.  Now 
I  am  always  interested  in  the  humorous  per- 
ceptions of  my  compatriots.  It  is  often  a 
source  of  surprise  to  me  when  at  home  to  find 
how  many  people  there  are  who  have  a  humor- 
ous way  of  looking  at  things.  But  the  jokes  of 
these  young  ladies  were  not  good.  They  con- 
sisted of  commonplaces,  put  into  long  Latin 
words.  The  recipe  appeared  to  be  this,  that 
that  which  in  Saxon  English  is  a  mere  plain 
statement  becomes  very  witty  when  turned 
into  Latinized  English.  They  kept  this  up  in- 
cessantly, the  only  relief  being  when  some 
serious  allusion  to  their  approaching  separa- 
tion would  recall  them  to  their  proper  employ- 
ment of  shedding  tears. 

There  was  one  of  these  essayists,  a  young 
lady  who  really  seemed  to  have  some  natural 
humor,  who  awakened  my  keen  commisera- 
tion. Her  tense  mind  seemed  altogether  too 
much  for  her  slight  body.  I  wanted  to  tell 
her  to  go  and  sit  at  her  grandmother's  window, 
near  the  shadow  of  the  lilac  bushes,  to  immure 
her  mind  and  thin  hands  in  deep  dishes  of 
pumpkin  batter,  to  stay  a  whole  summer  in 


some  still  village  with  only  a  little  poetry  to 
read,  and  away  from  all  stimulating  society. 

I  have  said  that  American  vulgarity  exhibits 
itself  in  rudeness.  English  vulgarity,  on  the 
other  hand,  generally  appears  under  the  form 
of  undue  conformity.  I  cannot  describe  to 
you  how  strong  my  sense  is  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  quality  among  many  of  the  English 
people  that  I  see  here.  There  is  a  rather 
underdone  young  Englishman  here,  a  very 
good-natured  fellow,  in  whom  this  conformity 
has  settled  downwards  to  the  very  soles  of  his 
boots ;  you  see  it  in  the  things  he  says,  in  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  his  gestures,  and  attitudes. 
Want  of  breeding,  by  the  way,  is  much  more 
easily  discernible  in  men  than  in  women. 
Among  young  women  rosy  cheeks  and  a  pair 
of  bright  eyes  and  the  feminine  adaptability 
cover  up  this  quality  very  much.  But  you 
will  see  the  imitation  in  them  also,  if  you  look 
closely. 

I  went  this  afternoon  to  take  tea  with  some 
English  people  who  are  at  the  hotel  opposite. 
There  was  an  amiable,  fresh-looking  girl  who 
poured  out  the  tea.  She  was  an  exceedingly 
nice  girl.  If  manners  must  be  imitative,  I 
don't  think  any  could  be  better  than  hers. 
But  it  was  true  that  you  could  see  by  her  way 
of  sitting,  by  her  way  of  holding  her  shoulders, 
and  by  the  manner  of  her  references  to  the 
accidents  of  English  fashionable  life,  as  if  they 
were,  and  as  if  they  were  not,  quite  her  own. 
that  her  mind  was  sat  upon  by  some  standard 
of  behavior  to  which  she  felt  herself  obliged 
to  conform.  Perhaps  this  imitation  might  be- 
come tiresome  if  one  lived  in  England,  but 
with  people  who  have  such  good  nature  and 
such  good  looks  as  this  family  one  does  not 
mind  a  little  of  it. 

...  I  see  I  have  written  above  rather 
slightingly  about  the  manners  of  certain  Eng- 
lish women.  I  admire  them  greatly,  however. 
The  qualities  of  the  British  nature  are  such  as  are 
particularly  suitable  to  women.  Those  quali- 
ties,—  benevolence,  sense,  dignity,  decency, 
rectitude, —  when  combined  with  feminine  soft- 
ness, make  up  a  character  which  is  like  bal- 
sam to  the  mind.  The  mental  dullness  proper 
to  the  nation  is  also  to  some  degree  refined 
away  in  them.  W^hen  these  qualities  are  united 
with  bciiuty,  with  high  breeding,  and,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  with  majesty  of  form  and 
countenance,  you  have  indeed  a  fine  object. 
The  English  women  here  are  almost  altogether 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes;  but  what 
strikes  you  when  you  visit  England  is  the  high 
average  of  female  beauty.  You  see  there  ex- 
ceedingly fine  persons  among  the  lower 
classes.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  women  I 
ever  saw  there  was  a  lodging-house  keeper. 
The  last  time  I  was  in  England  I  went  to 
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look  for  lodgings  in  Queen  street.  The  door 
was  opened  by  a  large  woman  of  thirty-five, 
fair  and  rather  full  in  figure,  whose  mild  beau- 
ty of  countenance  and  aspect  astonished  me. 
For  the  moment  I  thought  I  had  before  me  one 
of  the  grand  illusions  of  Rubens.  She  seemed 
to  me  a  figure  such  as  the  joyful  humor  of 
some  great  painter  might  have  perpetuated 
from  one  of  those  times  and  places  of  happy 
repose  which  the  centuries  conceal.  Her 
beauty  was  one  which  preferred  to  flourish  in 
the  shade.  This  good  man's  house,  which  no 
doubt  did  as  well  as  any,  she  had  selected  for 
her  sojourn.  She  was  content  here  to  be  cut- 
ting bread  and  butter,  glad  to  be  shielded 
*  from  the  eyes  of  the  world.  A  peculiarity  of 
this  woman  was  that  she  had  an  air  of  ha- 
bitual perturbation.  She  was  one  of  that  class 
of  women  who  find  their  beauty  a  burden  and 
lament  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  having 
to  carry  it  about  with  them.  The  lodgings 
were  extremely  nice,  and  I  thought  how  pleas- 
ant it  would  be  to  take  them  and  give  tea 
parties  at  which  she  should  bring  in  the 
things ;  but  I  found  this  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. She  asked  five  guineas  for  the  rooms, 
with  three  and  sixpence  for  the  kitchen  fire 
and  linen,  bath,  lights,  and  boots  extra. 

...  I  have  said  that  English  women 
cannot  smile.  If  they  cannot  smile  they 
can  frown,  which  I  like  nearly  as  well. 
There  is  a  lady  whom  I  often  meet  with  her 
children  in  the  streets  and  at  church.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  her  smiling.  Her  face — a 
dark  oval  one  —  and  her  carriage  express  the 
utmost  decision,  and  at  service  she  prays  with 
such  resolution  !  And  there  is  a  young  girl 
here  of  something  the  same  character.  Her 
concentrated  gravity  and  earnestness  of  ex- 
pression mask  or  reveal  an  honest  mind.  She 
has  this  expression  always.  When  she  dances 
even  it  is  with  a  serious  and  energetic  face, 
her  shoulders  back, —  revolving  like  a  soldier 
on  drill. 

...  I  am  always  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  good  poetry  in  the  American  magazines 
and  newspapers.  I  came  across  the  other  day 
in  "  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Paper,"  a  poem 
written  by  some  girl  of  about  twenty-three  (I 
suppose)  who  thought  herself  very  old.  The 
poem  was  addressed  to  a  young  man  with 
whom  she  appeared  to  have  had  a  flirtation, 
we  will  say  at  the  age  of  twenty.  She  tells 
him  that  the  love  they  threw  away  so  lightly 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  met  with  every  day  and 
was  worth  keeping.    The  title,  I  think,  was 

Rags."  At  any  rate  the  thought  was  that  this 
love  had  now  become  rags.  It  had  gone  into 
the  old  rag-bag,  the  Past ;  Time  "  she  said, 
was  the  "  old  Rag-man."  Isn't  it  good  ?  You 
can  fancy  the  poetess  to   be  some  rather 


high-pressure  Yankee  girl,  clever,  perhaps 
satirical,  a  little  romantic,  and  what  you 
would  call  intense,  with  a  brow  of  premature 
thought,  a  sallow  cheek  (such  is  my  notion), 
and  a  face  and  figure  in  which  is  ill  concealed 
the  energy  of  her  disposition.  What  particu- 
larly strikes  you  is  that  the  young  lady  is  evi- 
dently her  own  mistress.  There  is  no  chape- 
ron or  a  suspicion  of  one  anywhere  about.  I 
I  may  here  say  that  I  think  this  independence 
necessary  to  a  thoroughly  interesting  female 
character.  Do  not  all  the  heroines  of  poetry 
and  romance  have  it  ?  The  Homeric  Nausicaa, 
the  Chloes  and  Phillises  of  pastoral  poetry, 
and  in  later  times  Shakspere's  Rosalind  and 
the  AngeHna  of  Goldsmith's  ballad,  are  much 
like  American  girls.  Any  really  fine  young 
woman  of  modern  society  should  have  the 
same  independence.  She  should  be  like  the 
princess  of  a  small  kingdom.  She  should  have 
ministers  and  a  standing  army  and  should  have 
at  her  command  the  sinews  of  war.  She 
should  be  able  to  form  treaties  of  amity  and 
friendship  with  the  surrounding  princes.  She 
should  have  power  to  make  war  or,  if  love  is 
to  be  made,  it  should  be  from  the  same  high 
vantage-ground.  The  interesting  women  one 
knows  at  home  have  been  much  in  this  posi- 
tion. I  cannot  imagine  them  with  chaperons. 
This  liberty  is  an  essential  element  of  their 
superiority. 

Take  the  fine  women  I  know.  There  is 
the  gentle  and  profound  Mildred,  and  there  is 
M.  L.  The  last  was  the  daughter  of  a  Quaker 
family  whose  farm-house  overlooks  Long 
Island  Sound.  They  see  at  noon  the  cheerful 
blue  of  its  glittering  wave  and  the  white  rim 
of  the  distant  shore.  She  was  extremely  pretty. 
She  talked  incessantly.  But  it  did  not  seem 
like  talking ;  conversation,  or  rather  monologue, 
was  her  normal  state  of  existence.  It  was 
only  another  sort  of  silence.  I  say  that  she 
was  a  Quaker.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe 
that  her  family  had  separated  from  the  Qua- 
ker faith,  but  she  was  sufficiently  near  the 
Quaker  character  and  mode  of  life.  Her  elo- 
quence must  have  been  derived  from  genera- 
tions of  preachers  of  that  denomination.  Her 
language,  although  truthful,  was  full  and 
fluent.  She  read  you  with  introvertive  eye 
from  the  tablets  of  her  mind  numbers  of 
thoughts,  which  seemed  to  my  bewitched  ears 
beautiful  and  original,  upon  poetry,  art,  books, 
people,  etc.  She  repeated  these  in  a  voice  the 
most  charming  I  have  ever  listened  to;  poet- 
ical quotations  sounded  so  very  fine  when  she 
uttered  them,  as  she  did  now  and  then,  in  her 
simple  way.  She  even  imparted  a  certain 
natural  magic  to  the  flinty  meters  of  that 

pedant  W  .  She  admired  widely,  and  you 

yourself  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  lively  in- 
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terest  with  which  she  regarded  creation.  The 
air  of  wonder  with  which  she  Ustened  to  what 
you  said  excited  your  self-love  to  the  highest 
pitch.  I  visited  their  farm-house  twice.  I  re- 
member an  orchard  near  at  hand  which  stretched 
along  the  crest  of  a  broken  hill.  I  saw  this 
once  when  the  spring  had  sent  a  quick  wave 
of  bright  verdure  over  the  sod  cropped  short 
by  the  cows.  The  orchard  was  cut  into  three 
or  four  small  patches,  but  there  was  a  break 
in  each  of  the  separating  fences,  so  that  from 
room  to  room  you  could  walk  the  orchard 
floors.  I  went  again  later,  one  hot  midsum- 
mer morning,  when  our  path  led  to  a  wood 
through  a  blazing  wheat-field,  in  which  I 
stopped  to  pull  a  branch  of  wild  roses.  We 
came  soon  to  a  deep  break  on  an  abrupt  hill- 
side, where,  shut  in  by  masses  of  dense  and 
brilliantly  painted  greenery,  moving  inces- 
santly with  the  forest  zephyrs,  and  not  far 
from  a  white  dog-wood  tree,  we  rested  from 
the  heat.  I  began  to  cut  away  the  thorns 
from  the  branch  of  wild  roses,  an  action  which 
I  was  half  conscious  was  mistaken.  I  had 
better  have  let  her  prick  her  fingers,  for  she 
said  :  "  You  can't  care  for  wild  roses  if  you 
cut  away  the  thorns." 

Another  recollection  I  have, —  of  walking 
along  a  country  road-side  in  that  twilight 
which  is  almost  dark.  The  daughter  of  the 
Quakers  wore  a  blue  silk  cape  with  long  fringes. 
She  was  talking  her"thees"  and ''thous"  to  a 
half-grown  lad,  her  cousin,  as  if  she  were  no 
better  than  other  women.  The  tall  white 
daisies,  thickly  sown  by  the  road-side,  wheeled 
and  swam  in  ghostly  silence.  It  seemed  that 
the  slight  figure  that  stepped  briskly  before 
me  had  a  cosmic  might  and  force  residing 
among  and  descended  from  those  stars  and 
planets  which  had  begun  to  strew  the  black 
heavens. 

The  family  to  which  this  girl  belonged 
seemed  to  me  to  be  people  who  practiced  a 
very  high  order  of  civilization.  She  was  the 
most  obedient  and  dutiful  of  daughters;  but 
for  all  that  she  seemed  to  dominate  the  whole 
connection,  and  the  landscape  too,  I  should 
say.  Her  liberty  was  so  a  part  of  herself 
that  I  could  not  imagine  her  without  it. 

...  I  usually  go  to  a  Catholic  church 
here  because  some  friends  of  mine  are  Catho- 
lics and  always  go  there.  What  an  advantage 
it  must  be  to  belong  to  a  church  which  you 
always  find  wherever  you  go,  however  differ- 


ent from  your  own  may  be  the  language  and 
manners  of  the  new  country.  The  English 
churches  abroad  are  not  interesting;  the 
clergymen  are  apt  to  be  second  rate.  But  I 
rather  like  the  young  man  they  have  here; 
he  is  so  completely  and  necessarily  a  clergy- 
man. He  is  just  as  much  a  parson  on  the 
street  as  in  church — in  his  face,  I  mean ;  his 
clothes  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  find  it 
agreeable  to  meet  with  a  type  so  distinct,  to 
see  a  fellow-creature  in  a  place  so  evidently 
m^ant  for  him ;  but  one  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing by  what  methods  of  breeding  and  educa- 
tion such  results  were  produced.  What  kind 
of  a  boy  was  he,  and  especially  what  kind  of 
a  baby  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  he  had  not 
been  five  minutes  in  existence  before  he  began 
with  —  "  Dearly  beloved  brethren,  the  Scrip- 
ture moveth  us  in  sundry  places." 

.  .  .  The  poor  Germans  get  very  little 
good  of  their  royalties,  of  whom  there  are 
several  staying  here.  The  English  capture 
them.  They  stalk  them  daily  on  the  prome- 
nade and  at  the  springs.  I  was  present  this 
morning  at  a  kind  of  a  still  hunt.  I  w^as  at 
the  Kurhaus,  and  found  a  number  of  English 
waiting  at  the  door.  They  told  me  that  the 
Grand  Duke  was  having  his  luncheon.  A 
throng  of  twenty  or  thirty  people,  most  of 
whom  could  boast  some  kind  of  acquaintance 
with  His  Royal  Highness,  were  there  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  speak  to  them.  Two  nice 
women,  who  were  old  friends  of  mine,  said  in 
their  frank  way  :  "  We  shall  feel  very  badly 
if  he  does  not  speak  to  us."  Old  Jones  pro- 
duced a  letter  which  he  had  just  received  from 
another  eminent  personage,  saying  :  "  I  won- 
der how  she  knew  my  address."  But  the 
people  did  not  talk  much;  they  were  silent  and 
serious.  Some  of  them  would  now  and  then 
try  to  push  to  the  front,  when  there  were 
black  looks  from  behind.  There  was  one  lady, 
the  wife  of  a  general,  I  believe,  who  did  not 
seem  welcome  among  the  more  fashionable 
of  the  bystanders.  She  held  her  ground,  how- 
ever. Her  pale  and  anxious  face  seemed  to 
say,  "  Did  we  not  entertain  His  Royal  High- 
ness at  Aldershot;  and  did  he  not  send  to 
inquire  after  our  daughter,  who  had  the  diph- 
theria ?  I  think  there  is  reason  to  hope  he 
will  speak  to  me."  Presently  the  Grand  Duke 
came  out,  walking  fast  and  brushing  his  beard. 
He  walked  through  the  company,  but  did 
not  speak  to  any  of  them. 
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North  and  South. 

THE  war  for  the  Union  closed  forever  with  the 
funeral  of  Grant.  To  be  sure  the  armies  of  rebellion 
surrendered  twenty  years  ago ;  but  the  solemn  and 
memorable  pageant  at  the  tomb  of  the  great  Union 
soldier,  where  the  leading  generals  of  the  living  Union 
and  of  the  dead  Confederacy  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, and  mingled  their  tears  in  a  common  grief — this 
historical  scene  marked  the  virtual  conclusion  of  sec- 
tional animosity  in  America  —  let  us  hope  for  all  time 
to  come. 

The  world  is  familiar  with  the  fraternal  sentiments 
uttered  with  so  much  pathos  by  the  dying  soldier,  and 
it  is  not  forgotten  that  these  words  were  consistent 
with  Grant's  action  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  with 
his  frequently  expressed  views  since  then.  The  article 
on  "  The  Siege  of  Vicksburg,"  printed  in  the  Septem- 
ber Century,  was  written  before  he  was  aware  of  his 
fatal  illness,  and  the  same  sentiments  appear  there 
also.  In  1875  he  said  at  Des  Moines  that  we  were 
not  prepared  to  apologize  for  the  part  we  took  in  the 
war,  yet :  "  We  will  not  deny  to  any  of  those  who 
fought  against  us  any  privileges  under  the  government 
which  we  claim  for  ourselves ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
welcome  all  such  who  come  forward  in  good  faith  to 
help  build  up  the  waste  places,  and  to  perpetuate  our 
institutions  against  all  enemies,  as  brothers  in  full 
interest  with  us  in  a  common  heritage." 

As  every  unprejudiced  observer  is  aware,  the  man- 
ner in  which  General  Grant's  sentiments  of  good- 
will were  received  and  reciprocated  in  the  South 
signifies  much  more  than  personal  sympathy  with  a 
brave,  chivalric,  and  suffering  foe.  The  South  believes 
no  longer  in  slavery,  no  longer  in  secession.  Some 
ex-rebels  said  not  long  ago :  "  We  are  glad  we  were 
whipped,  and  we  are  in  to  stay  !  Now  let  us  see 
Massachusetts  try  to  get  out  of  the  Union  !  "  One  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  South  lately  told,  in  private 
conversation,  a  significant  incident.  He  was  complain- 
ing, he  said,  to  one  of  the  officials  of  his  own  State 
that  the  official  salaries  given  were  not  large  enough 
to  attract  ambitious  young  men  powerfully  and  perma- 
nently to  the  State  government ;  that  their  bright 
youths  would  be  looking  rather  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment for  a  career,  and  would  perhaps  thereby  lose 
the  feeling  of  superior  loyalty  to  their  own  indi- 
vidual State.  "  Well,  why  not  ?  "  was  the  official's 
reply.  "  We  have  given  up  all  that  idea;  why  should 
we  want  to  cultivate  State  rather  than  national  loy- 
alty? "  This  incident  and  similar  ones  give  color  of 
reason  to  the  theory,  held  by  one  of  the  most  public- 
spirited  of  Northern  Republicans,  that  the  turning  of 
the  intense  Southern  loyalty  of  patriotism  from  the 
various  State  governments  to  the  national  government 
and  flag  may  yet  make  the  South  the  most  enthusiasti- 
cally loyal  section  of  the  whole  country. 

The  more  the  South  ponders  on  the  past,  admir- 
ing the  heroism  of  Southern  and  Northern  sol- 
diers alike,  and  deprecating  the  unwisdom  (and  in 


some  cases  the  treason  and  personal  dishonor)  of  its 
own  political  leaders, —  the  more  will  dangers  disap- 
pear from  the  Southern  horizon.  Indeed  there  may 
now,  perhaps,  be  as  much  danger  anticipated  from  the 
unthoughtful  good-will  of  the  North  itself.  We  have 
on  our  desk  a  letter  from  a  member  of  "  The  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,"  who,  while  generously  com- 
mending the  spirit  of  our  recent  editorial  on  "  Twenty 
Years  after  the  War,"  goes  on  to  propose  that  the 
general  government  should  "  establish  and  maintain 
homes  for  needy  disabled  ex-Confederate  soldiers 
whose  wounds  were  received  at  the  hands  of  United 
States  troops."  There  is  a  generous  and  pleasant 
sound  to  this  proposition,  and  it  honors  the  heart,  at 
least,  of  the  Union  soldier  who  makes  it.  But  is  it  in 
the  interest  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  South  as  a  part 
of  the  nation,  to  act  in  behalf  of  Confederate,  that  is, 
of  insurgent,  soldiers,  as  such  ?  If  they  are  now  good 
citizens,  have  renounced  their  position  of  enemies  to 
the  government,  and  wish  in  good  faith  to  make  them- 
selves useful  to  the  common  weal  —  then  give  them 
office,  if  need  be,  for  the  country's  good  ;  but  do  not  as 
a  government,  as  a  nation,  make  their  very  act  of  re- 
bellion an  occasion  of  bounty.  Let  private  charity,  in 
the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  do  what  it  should 
for  all  who  are  in  need. 

The  war  might  perhaps,  have  been  averted ;  and  yet 
it  was,  after  all,  the  "  irrepressible  conflict  "  between 
liberty  and  slavery.  Let  the  country  join  with  Gen- 
eral Grant  in  the  noble  spirit  of  the  dedication  of  his 
"  Memoirs  "  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  on  both  sides 
of  the  fateful  struggle,  and  not  withhold  honor  from 
those  who  fought  conscientiously,  bravely,  and  with- 
out stain  upon  either  side.  We  can  now  all  give  thanks 
together  to  the  Almighty  that  liberty  was  established 
and  the  nation  saved,  while  we  bury  the  last  remnant 
of  rancor  in  the  tomb  of  the  captain  of  the  national 
armies.  And  if  in  the  war  of  the  Union  the  South 
took  the  mistaken  and  the  unsuccessful  side,  it  may 
remember  that  the  very  same  Southern  and  slave 
State  of  Kentucky,  which  gave  birth  to  the  political 
leader  of  the  slave  Confederacy,  gave  birth  also  to  the 
chief  hero  and  martyr  of  the  cause  of  Union  and  of 
freedom, —  the  brightest  name  produced  by  the  great 
epoch  of  the  civil  war, — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Prejudice  and  Progress. 

The  progress  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  sciences  within  the  past  half  of 
the  present  century  are  commonplace  topics ;  but  if 
one  should  venture  the  statement  that  the  movements 
in  the  intellectual  realm  have  been  quite  as  rapid, 
and  the  changes  of  opinion  no  less  marvelous  during 
the  same  period,  the  assertion  would  be  received  with 
incredulity.  Yet  there  are  facts  which  strongly  sup- 
port such  a  judgment.  Some  of  these  facts  have  lately 
been  brought  to  light  in  these  pages.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  chemists  or  the  electricians  have  any 
greater  marvels  to  show  than  those  which  are  visible 
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in  the  changed  conditions  of  pubHc  sentiment  with 
respect  to  the  black  race  in  this  country.  Moral 
changes  of  this  nature  are  silent  and  gradual ;  they 
cannot  be  recorded  and  advertised  like  the  invention 
of  a  new  instrument  or  the  discovery  of  a  new  process ; 
nevertheless  they  are  thorough  and  effectual.  A  gen- 
eration passes,  and  the  people  suddenly  discover  that 
a  revolution  has  occurred,  and  that  the  world  they  are 
living  in  is  a  wholly  different  world  from  the  one  in 
which  they  were  living  but  a  few  years  before. 

The  changes  in  the  political  condition  of  the  negroes 
have  not  indeed  taken  place  silently ;  but  political 
changes  are  often  effected  when  no  corresponding 
moral  change  has  prepared  the  way  for  them.  Slavery 
was  destroyed  by  the  war,  at  the  demand  of  military 
necessity.  Whatever  relation  the  emancipation  and 
enfranchisement  of  the  slaves  may  have  had  to  the 
moral  feehng  of  the  North,  it  is  evident  that  it  must 
have  greatly  embittered  the  whites  of  the  South  toward 
the  negro.  When  their  former  slaves  were  by  force  of 
arms  set  free,  and  by  force  of  law  made  their  political 
masters,  as  they  vi^ere  in  many  localities,  it  was  inevi- 
table that  resentment  and  hostility  toward  the  negroes 
should  take  the  place  of  the  humane  and  paternal 
feelings  that  had  been  cherished  by  many  of  the 
whites.  It  was  a  terrible  strain  to  which  the  temper 
of  the  Southern  people  was  thus  subjected ;  the  stu- 
dent of  history  will  marvel  that  they  endured  it  so 
patiently.  Even  if  this  retribution  be  considered 
the  just  penalty  of  insurrection,  just  retributions  are 
not  always  quietly  endured.  At  any  rate  it  is  clear 
that  the  revolutionary  movements,  by  which  their 
property  was  torn  from  them  and  a  social  regime 
utterly  repugnant  to  their  convictions  and  traditions 
was  thrust  upon  them,  could  not  have  Inspired  the 
whites  of  the  South  with  kindlier  feelings  toward  the 
negroes. 

It  is  evident  that  a  change  of  popular  sentiment,  if 
it  could  take  place,  would  be  far  more  significant  and 
far  more  beneficent  than  any  possible  political  changes. 
Legal  safeguards  and  constitutional  guarantees  are  of 
little  value  save  as  they  are  rooted  in  the  convictions 
of  the  people.  The  ballot  may  sometimes  be  used  as 
a  weapon  of  defense  ;  it  was  given  the  negro  with  that 
end  in  view  ;  but  that  is  a  sorry  state  of  political  so- 
ciety in  which  any  class  needs  to  use  the  ballot  for 
purposes  of  defense.  If  the  class  thus  armed  be  igno- 
rant and  poor  its  weapon  will  be  an  inadequate  pro- 
tection. Peace  and  security  will  only  come  with  the 
advent  of  a  better  public  sentiment,  from  which  all 
thought  of  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  weak 
shall  be  put  away.  The  steady  growth  of  this  better 
sentiment  throughout  the  whole  land,  and  especially 
at  the  South,  furnishes  the  marvel  to  which  we  are 
pointing. 

Doubtless  it  seems  to  many  that  there  is  need  enough 
of  a  far  more  radical  change  than  has  yet  taken  place. 
The  weaker  race  is  yet  lacking  its  full  rights  in  parts 
of  the  land ;  but  even  a  cursory  comparison  of  existing 
conditions  with  those  of  fifty  or  twenty  or  even  ten 
years  ago  will  reassure  every  reasonable  man.  What 
have  we  seen  in  the  pages  of  The  Century  ?  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  the  South 
defending  with  manly  eloquence  "the  Freedman's 
case  in  Equity  "  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Kentucky  demanding,  in  the  name  of  the  Master 


whom  he  follows,  that  the  manhood  of  the  negro  be 
fully  recognized.  No  right-minded  black  man  could 
ask  for  his  race  more  than  these  two  Southerners  now 
strenuously  advocate.  The  measure  of  justice  and 
consideration  that  they  demand  is  more  than  is  readily 
yielded  to  the  negro  in  some  Northern  communities. 
These  men  are  not  alone ;  they  have  behind  them  a 
great  and  growing  constituency  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  most  enterprising  Southern  people  —  members  of 
the  class  that  shapes  public  opinion.  They  speak  as  men 
who  know  that  their  cause  is  just  and  who  see  that  it 
is  prevailing.  And  this  discussion,  in  which  they  have 
taken  aleadingpart,  but  in  which  they  are  supported  by 
men  of  influence  and  reputation,  is  going  on  through- 
out the  South,  with  some,  but  with  comparatively  little 
bad  temper.  Mr.  Cable  and  Bishop  Dudley  find  those 
who  strenuously  dispute  their  demands ;  but,  as 
has  been  said,  debate  is  proceeding  for  the  most  part  on 
these  "  three  quiet  convictions  :  that  recrimination  and 
malignment  of  motives  are  the  tactics  of  those  who 
have  no  case ;  that  the  truth  is  worth  more  than  any 
man's  opinion  ;  and  that  the  domination  of  right  is  the 
end  we  are  bound  to  seek." 

Let  it  be  noted,  also,  that  the  disputants  almost 
unanimously  agree  that  slavery  was  both  economically 
and  morally  wrong  and  ought  to  have  perished  ;  and 
that  the  negro  must  be  protected  in  the  political  rights 
with  which  the  Constitution  has  invested  him.  That 
these  rights  are  still  abridged,  by  fraud  or  intimidation, 
in  parts  of  the  South  cannot  be  denied ;  but  the 
sentiment  that  condemns  and  denounces  this  action  is 
steadily  gathering  strength.  When  one  of  the  most 
influential  Southern  newspapers  says  :  "  We  believe 
there  is  a  general  desire  among  the  people  of  the 
South  that  the  negro  shall  have  all  the  rights  which 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whatever  be  the  color 
of  his  skin,  is  entitled  to,"  we  perceive  that  the  tide 
has  turned.  Keep  it  in  mind  that  it  is  not  with 
these  political  rights  that  the  present  discussion  at  the 
South  is  concerned,  but  rather  with  those  civil  rights 
which  the  national  statute,  lately  annulled,  undertook 
to  protect.  That  the  negro  may  vote  and  hold  office, 
no  one  rises  to  deny ;  the  question  is  what  his  rights 
shall  be,  not  to  be  sure  in  private  "  society,"  but  in 
the  railway  car,  and  the  street  car,  and  the  hotel,  and 
the  theater.  Mr.  Cable  and  those  who  stand  with 
him  demand  that  he  shall  have  the  same  rights  that  the 
white  man  has  in  these  public  places ;  that  no  igno- 
miny shall  be  put  upon  a  citizen  in  public  places  on 
account  of  his  color. 

Signs  of  juster  views  and  actions  are  visible  on 
every  hand.  Mr.  Cable  indignantly  calls  attention 
to  the  discrimination  against  colored  persons  in  the 
cars,  in  portions  of  the  South,  but  there  are  also 
large  sectidlis  of  the  South  in  which  well-dressed  and 
well-behaved  people  of  color  occupy  without  protest 
the  first-class  cars.  In  Kentucky  and  Virginia  no  such 
distinction  is  visible  on  the  railway  cars.  In  South 
Carolina  also  ( ecce  signiuii  ! )  according  to  the  Charles- 
ton "  News  and  Courier,"  quoted  by  Mr.  Cable, 
"  respectable  colored  persons  who  buy  first-class  tickets 
on  any  railroad  ride  in  the  first-class  cars  as  a  right, 
and  their  presence  excites  no  comment  on  the  part  of 
their  white  fellow-passengers.  It  is  a  great  dealpleas- 
anter,"  this  editor  continues,  "to  travel  with  respect- 
able and  well-behaved  colored  people  than  with  un- 
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mannerly  and  ruffianly  white  men."  A  radical  champion 
of  the  rights  of  the  negro,  on  his  recent  return  from 
the  Southern  Exposition,  testified  that  he  saw  during 
his  journey  no  discrimination  against  negroes  upon 
the  railway  cars. 

Colonel  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge  of  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, late  of  the  Confederate  army  and  recently  elected 
to  Congress,  is  a  man  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the 
Southern  community  and  its  way  of  thinkin  g.  But  after 
the  war  this  man,  a  busy  and.able  lawyer,  and  a  speaker 
in  demand  on  important  occasions,  devoted  something 
like  a  dozen  years  to  the  improvement  of  the  colored 
schools  in  his  neighborhood — working  against  a  gradu- 
ally disappearing  local  prejudice.  Judge  Beckner,  of  the 
same  State,  recently  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  an 
address  at  Berea,  Kentucky,  where  it  is  claimed  that  local 
conditions  make  it  advisable  to  try  the  double  experi- 
ment of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  and  of  the  races. 
Judge  Beckner  is  personally  opposed  to  the  theory  of 
such  mixedschools,butbelievingthatthe  institutionhad 
accomplished  good  results,  he  did  not  refuse  to  attend, 
thinking,  as  he  has  since  said,  in  reply  to  criticism  on 
his  conduct,  that  it  would  have  been  cowardly  so  to 
do.  The  fact  that  Judge  Beckner,  who  is  a  stanch 
Democrat,  disapproved  of  the  viewsheld  at  Berea  makes 
his  general  sentiments  on  the  negro  question  all  the 
more  significant.  Says  the  judge  in  a  recent  letter  to 
"  The  Clarke  County  Democrat  "  : 

"  They,  the  colored  people,  cannot  be  put  out  of  our 
sight  by  standing  on  the  night's  Plutonian  shore  and  mut- 
tering the  gibberish  of  a  day  that  is  done.  .  .  .  Every 
dictate  of  patriotism,  humanity,  and  religion  requires  that 
we  shall  not  only  give  them  a  chance,  but  that  we  shall 
assist  them  to  rise  from  the  state  of  degradation  in  which 
they  were  left  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  are  citi- 
zens and  voters,  and  will  remain  such  as  long  as  the  Re- 
public lasts.  ...  I  stand  exactly  in  line  with  Lamar, 
Wade  Hampton,  Garland  andother  Southern  Democrats. ' ' 

This  revolution  in  public  sentiment  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  Southern  States.  In  several  Democratic 
States  of  the  North,  as  Mr.  Cable  shows,  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  negro  have  been 
enacted  with  substantial  unanimity. 

Contrast,  now,  with  these  indications  of  the  public 
sentiment,  a  few  typical  facts  taken  from  the  recent 
history  of  this  country.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
founder  of  Berea  College  was  hunted  like  a  wild  beast 
through  the  region  where  now  his  name  is  spoken  by 
men  of  all  parties  with  reverence.  It  is  only  true  to 
say  that  in  eastern  Kentucky  to-day  few  men  are  held 
in  greater  respect  than  John  G.  Fee.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  large  rewards  were  constantly  offered  at  the 
South  for  the  seizure  of  leading  abolitionists  at  the 
North  ;  and  all  such  persons  were  warned  that  it  would 
be  unsafe  for  them  to  venture  into  that  region.  Prom- 
inent clergymen  of  the  South  joined  in  these  threats 
of  violence.  Names  that  are  illustrious  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical records  of  the  great  denominations  are  appended 
to  the  most  sanguinary  suggestions  respecting  the 
treatment  of  fellow-Christians  whose  only  disagree- 
ment with  themselves  concerned  the  rightfulness  of 
slavery.  A  leading  newspaper  of  South  Carolina  ut- 
tered these  words  : 

"  Let  us  declare,  through  the  public  journals  of  our 
country,  that  the  question  of  slavery  is  not,  and  shall  not 
be  open  to  discussion  —  that  the  very  moment  any  pri- 


vate individual  attempts  to  lecture  us  upon  its  evils  and 
immorality,  in  the  same  moment  his  tongue  shall  be  cut 
out  and  cast  upon  the  dunghill." 

This  was  a  fair  sample  of  Southern  sentiment  forty 
years  ago.  The  feeling  at  the  North  was  not  much 
better.  The  story  of  Prudence  Crandall,  told  in  The 
Century  for  September,  shows  how  a  good  woman 
was  mobbed  and  boycotted  fifty  years  ago  by  so-called 
Christians  in  Connecticut  for  the  same  deeds  that 
are  now  done  with  applause  throughout  the  South- 
ern States ;  that  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  then 
forbade  by  statute,  amidst  great  popular  rejoicings, 
what  the  Legislatures  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi  now  encourage  by  appropriations, —  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  teaching  of  colored 
girls.  Miss  Crandall's  school  was  not  the  only  one 
that  suffered.  An  academy  in  Canaan,  New  Hampshire, 
was  opened  two  years  later  for  the  reception  of  pupils, 
without  distinction  of  color.  Immediately  New  Hamp- 
shire was  on  fire.  After  a  cannonade  of  abuse  and 
vituperation  from  the  newspapers,  the  people  of  Ca- 
naan and  the  surrounding  towns  gathered,  and  with  a 
hundred  yoke  of  oxen  dragged  the  school-house  from 
its  site  and  left  it  a  heap  in  the  highway.  The  mob 
was  led  by  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church, 
and  it  expressed  the  public  sentiment  of  that  period. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Garrison  was  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Boston  with  a  rope  about  his 
body;  that  Pennsylvania  Hall,  erected  for  the  use  of 
the  abolitionists  in  Philadelphia,  was  burned  by  a  mob, 
three  days  after  its  dedication,  with  the  evident  conni- 
vance of  the  authorities ;  that  Lovejoy  was  murdered 
in  Alton,  Illinois ;  that  the  students  in  Lane  Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati,  were  forbidden  by  the  trustees  to  dis- 
cuss slavery;  and  that  Marius  Robinson,  a  man  of  gentle 
spirit  and  reverent  lips,  was  hauled  from  his  lodgings 
in  Berlin,  Ohio,  and  tarred  and  feathered  simply  because 
he  had  tried  to  prove  that  the  Bible  was  opposed  to 
slavery.  In  many  of  these  mobs  leading  members  of 
the  churches  were  active  participants,  and  the  voices 
lifted  up  by  press  and  pulpit  to  reprove  their  outrages 
were  few  and  feeble. 

Such  reminiscences,  which  could  easily  be  multiplied, 
show  how  great  and  how  recent  has  been  the  change  in 
public  sentiment  at  the  North  respecting  the  colored 
people,  and  how  much  need  there  is  of  patience  and  tol- 
erance in  judging  the  movements  of  Southern  opinion 
upon  this  question.  It  is  clear  that  the  cause  of  the 
negro  may  safely  be  left  to  such  champions  as  those 
who  have  now  risen  up  on  Southern  soil  to  defend  his 
rights,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Hampshire,  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio,  may  well  remember  their  own  former  attitude, 
while  they  arethrowing  stones  at  their  neighbors  across 
the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio. 

Civic  Rivers. 

A  FEW  years  ago  a  citizen  of  New  York  returned 
from  his  first  visit  to  Europe  with  his  memory  full 
of  the  civic  rivers  of  the  Old  World.  He  remembered 
the  splendid  sweep  of  the  Arno  at  Pisa,  which  Mr. 
Howells  has  just  described ;  the  Thames  embank- 
ment; the  masterly  use  made  of  the  Seine  for  the 
pleasure  of  Paris.    Plere  in  New  York,  he  said  to 
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himself,  we  have  two  great  rivers,  and  we  make  little 
or  no  use  of  them  for  the  decoration  of  our  city ; 
there  is  not  one  drive  from  which  they  are  visible, 
and  there  are  but  two  small  parks  from  which  they 
can  be  seen.  The  Riverside  Drive  and  Park  were  then 
in  their  infancy,  but  a  drive  on  the  former  soon  showed 
him  that  the  need  had  been  partly  supplied  —  that  the 
splendid  Hudson  had  been  at  last  taken  into  the  city 
and  made  a  part  of  its  pleasure-ground.  And  now 
that  a  portion  of  the  park  has  been  selected  as  the 
burial-place  of  General  Grant,  there  is  every  prospect 
that  the  whole  plan  will  be  completed  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  its  natural  associations  and  its  new  honor. 
Moreover,  the  attention  which  has  been  drawn  to 
Riverside  Park  by  that  event  has  broadened  the  ideas 
of  New  Yorkers  as  to  the  adaptability  of  other  waters 
about  the  island  to  the  purposes  of  public  recreation. 

Of  recent  years.  New  York  Harbor  has  been  virtually 
added  to  the  accessible  attractions  of  the  city  by  the 
numerous  lines  which  have  been  opened  to  the  adjacent 
sea-coast.  Any  one  who  has  ever  come  by  night  from 
Bay  Ridge  or  Staten  Island  must  have  been  struck  with 
the  unique  beauty  of  the  view ;  and  of  late  the  pano- 
rama has  taken  on  new  impressiveness  from  the  stately 
procession  of  electric  lamps  upon  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
with  which  the  great  beacon  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
bids  fair  to  "  compose  "  in  a  picture  of  rare  and  modern 
character.  What  foreign  city  presents  in  a  noble  natural 
outlook  two  artificial  features  better  adapted  to  in- 
spire the  imagination  ?  For  a  trifle,  this  scene  is  now 
within  the  reach  of  every  visitor  to  the  city.  Moreover, 
during  the  past  year  a  new  deljght  has  been  discovered 
in  the  views  of  the  Harbor,  which  have  been  made 
accessible  from  the  high  roofs  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city, — views  so  unusual  in  point  of  view,  so  comprehen- 
sive in  scope,  and  so  animated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
of  them  with  reticence.  From  the  top  of  these  ten-story 
buildings,  it  seems  to  old  frequenters  of  the  Battery  as 
though  the  Harbor  were  now  seen  for  the  first  time. 
Much  can  be  done  by  municipal  effort  to  preserve  the 
impressiveness  of  these  views.  The  elevated  railway  can 
and  should  be  removed  from  Battery  Park.  The  ugly 
buildings  now  devoted  to  public  baths  should  not  be 
allowed  to  disfigure  the  scene ;  if  not  feasible  to  place 
them  elsewhere,  they  should  be  taken  from  the  middle 
of  the  view,  be  made  picturesque  on  the  water  side,  and 
be  concealed  by  trees  from  the  land.  Castle  Garden 
should  be  rescued  from  its  present  use  as  a  landing- 
place  for  immigrants  and  made  to  minister  to  the  needs 
of  residents  and  visitors.  The  memory  of  its  former 
triumphs  might  well  be  restored  by  devoting  the  build- 
ing to  music  of  a  high  order.  If  any  one  doubt  the 
response  of  the  public  to  such  a  proposition,  let  him 
fancy  Theodore  Thomas  at  the  baton  and  remember 
the  crowds  of  ten  years  ago  at  the  Central  Park  Garden. 

A  third,  and,  for  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  the 


city,  a  hardly  less  valuable  addition  to  the  city's  water 
parks,  lies  in  posse  about  the  region  known  as  Hell 
Gate.  Here  virtually  is  the  meeting-place  of  four 
streams, —  the  two  channels  of  the  East  River  reunit- 
ing above  Blackwell's  Island,  and  the  broad  stretch 
from  Harlem  blending  below  Ward's  Island  with  the 
inlet  from  the  Sound.  It  is  a  waterscape  of  fine 
dimensions  and  of  surroundings  that  may  easily  be 
made  picturesque.  On  the  east  are  the  wooded  slopes 
of  Astoria,  a  beautiful  town  which  is  going  to  ruin 
through  municipal  mismanagement.  On  the  New  York 
side  is  a  bluff  half  a  mile  long,  partly  wooded,  and 
in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and 
Mr.  Calvert  Vaux,  now  our  two  most  valued  landscape 
architects,  beautifully  adapted  to  park  purposes.  This 
ground  includes  a  part  of  the  original  rocky  shor-e  of 
Manhattan  Island.  It  looks  upon  a  river  which  pos- 
sesses a  most  individual  and  interesting  aspect,  and 
to  which  the  unusual  force  of  the  tides  lends  great 
changeableness, —  making  it  now  as  smooth  as  glass, 
now  as  turbulent  as  the  sea  beyond  the  breakers. 
Through  these  gates  to  the  city  passes  a  variety  of 
craft  which  lacks  only  the  great  ocean  steamers  to 
surpass  that  of  any  other  waters. 

Aside  from  the  picturesqueness  of  the  view,  the  abso- 
lute need  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  breathing- 
place  will  be  evident  when  it  is  seen  that  on  the  east 
shore  of  Manhattan  Island  (excepting  a  small  part  of 
this  bluff,  hardly  of  the  extent  of  one  city  block)  there  is 
no  public  park  reservation  below  Harlem,  nor  is  there 
any  whatever  east  of  Central  Park  above  Seventeenth 
street.  With  the  success  of  the  excavations  at  Hell  Gate, 
this  waterway  will  become  for  more  and  more  people 
the  portal  of  the  city.  It  will  be  unfortunate  indeed  if 
some  way  is  not  found  by  the  official  authorities  for  the 
preservation  of  this  eligible  spot.  Years  from  now  New 
York  will  be  tearing  down  buildings,  for  the  sake  of 
providing  facilities  for  popular  pleasure  which  now  lie 
at  her  doors. 

What  is  here  said  of  New  York  may  well  apply  to 
other  American  cities.  Every  moment  of  delay  in 
planning  for  the  future  pleasure  and  health  of  our 
municipal  populations  is  a  moment  lost.  We  have  the 
finest  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  world,  and  with  a  fore- 
thought equal  to  that  which  has  made  Washington 
City  in  this  respect  a  source  of  national  pride,  we 
should  not  now  have  to  be  laboriously  planning  to 
save  scraps  and  patches  of  our  water-fronts.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  marked  awakening  on  the 
general  subject  of  city  parks.  In  some  instances,  as  in 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  at  Niagara,  it  has 
extended  to  the  waterways.  In  the  suburbs  of  many 
cities  there  are  fashionable  drives  along  rivers  or  lakes, 
but  in  no  other  city  than  New  York  could  municipal 
effort  bring  the  beauties  of  water  scenery  nearer  to 
the  large  majority  of  the  people. 
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The  Connecticut  Training  School  for  Nurses.* 

[new  haven  hospital.] 

ANEW  idea  usually  finds  simultaneous  develop- 
ment in  several  directions,"  and  it  is  rare  that  one 
person  alone  is  the  discoverer.  The  common  parent 
of  American  hospital  schools  is  the  Nightingale  Me- 
morial of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London  ;  but  the 
plan  for  their  organization  here  was  common  to  sev- 
eral communities.  For  example,  the  New  Haven  School 
was  developed,  a  small  endowment  raised,  and  the 
charter  obtained,  simultaneously  with  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  school  — though  chance  prevented  the  recep- 
tion of  pupils  in  New  Haven  until  six  months  later. 

A  school  of  the  size  of  the  New  Haven  School, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  comparatively  small  hos- 
pital, stands  in  relation  to  similar  organizations  in 
large  charity  hospitals  as  the  private  select  school 
does  to  the  large  public  ones  in  the  common-school  sys- 
tem. In  a  hospital  of  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  beds, 
there  is  no  great  mass  of  sick  to  care  for;  nurses  have 
time  to  study  the  accomplishments  of  their  profession, 
and  lady  visitors  and  managers  are  able  to  give  per- 
sonal attention  and  supervision  to  the  classes.  That 
the  results  are  favorable  is  shown  in  the  New  Haven 
School  by  the  number,  in  proportion  to  the  graduate, 
who  have  been  called  to  fill  positions  of  trust  in 
other  hospitals,  nearly  one-fourth  having  been  given 
the  supervision  of  nursing  in  hospitals,  in  New 
Haven,  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  Pittsfield  (Massa- 
chusetts), Boston,  and  the  States  of  New  Jersey, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Vermont,  and  Virginia.  The  growth 
of  the  school  in  public  favor  is  shown  by  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  nurses  for  private  fam- 
ilies, two-thirds  in  excess  of  the  provision,  and  also 
by  the  applications  for  admissions,  which  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  vacancies. 
Another  proof  of  the  favor  with  which  the  enterprise 
is  regarded  is  found  in  the  liberal  way  in  which  money 
has  lately  been  contributed  to  build  in  the  hospital 
inclosure  a  nurses'  home,  now  finished  and  occupied, 
having  accommodations  for  thirty, —  a  handsome,  am- 
ple three-story  brick  building,  with  cheerful  parlors, 
single  bedrooms,  bathrooms,  piazzas,  etc.,  well-warm- 
ed, ventilated,  and  lighted,  which  —  it  may  be  useful 
to  those  engaged  in  similar  undertakings  to  know  — 
has  been  substantially  and  satisfactorily  completed  at 
an  outside  cost  of  $ii,8oo. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  New  Haven  School, 
comparatively  small  as  it  is,  would  have  a  local  rep- 
utation only  ;  it  is  noticeable,  however,  that  young 
women  all  over  the  country  are  increasingly  interested 
in  the  new  profession  open  to  them,  and  anxious  to  col- 
lect information  concerning  all  the  schools.  Thus  far 
the  following  places  have  been  represented  in  the 
New  Haven  School  by  accepted  pupils  :  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 

*  For  a  description  of  the  interesting  work  of  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital (New  York)  Training  School  for  Nurses  see  The  Century 
for  November,  1882. —  Editok. 


Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin, Washington,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Australia. 
Trained  nurses  have  been  sent  on  application  to  all  the 
New  England  States, New  York,  Florida,  and  Virginia, 
and  on  graduation  have  scattered  to  all  quarters,  from 
Canada  to  California.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  be  desirous  of  connecting  a  nursing  school  with 
smaller  hospitals  than  those  found  in  our  large  cities, 
it  may  be  useful  to  give  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  New  Haven  organization  and  similar  under- 
takings in  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  New  Haven  School  is  in  charge  of  a  pres- 
ident, vice-presidents,  general  treasurer,  and  audi- 
tors, and  a  committee  of  twenty-one  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  five  being  physicians,  two  of  whom  are 
connected  with  the  hospital  staff ;  this  makes  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  ladies'  committee  and  medical 
and  other  male  boards  of  hospital  management.  The 
gentleman  who  is  the  general  treasurer  pays  out  to 
the  sub-treasurer,  who  is  a  lady,  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  current  expense  of  the  school,  which  she  accounts 
for,  making  weekly  payments  to  the  nurses.  The  secre- 
tary, another  member  of  the  ladies'  committee,  conducts 
all  the  correspondence  with  applicants,  accepts  them 
if  they  answer  the  requirements,  and  notifies  the  lady 
superintendent  when  to  expect  new  arrivals.  The 
assumption  by  the  ladies'  committee  of  all  these  duties 
relieves  the  superintendent  of  much  outside  responsi- 
bility and  gives  her  time  for  her  legitimate  duties  as  in- 
structor of  the  pupils  in  the  wards.  That  the  pupils 
may  be  under  the  best  teaching  it  is  required  that  the 
superintendent  of  nursing  and  her  assistant  shall 
themselves  be  ladies  of  thorough  hospital  training, 
knowing  the  theory  and  practice  of  skillful  nursing, 
and  able  to  recognize  at  once  bungling  work  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  and  to  set  them  right. 

In  a  small  hospital  it  is  unnecessary  that  ward  head- 
nurses  should  be  employed,  as  in  large  institutions,  at 
an  increased  expense.  Here  the  senior  nurse  in  each 
ward  is  in  that  position,  at  the  ordinary  payment.  Each 
pupil,  coming  in  turn  to  be  senior  nurse,  gains  greatly 
in  self-possession  and  quick  perception  —  faculties 
which  are  required  in  this  responsible  position. 

The  hospital  contributes  nothing  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  the  nurses  ;  that  is  attended  to  by  the  society. 
The  table  for  the  school  is,  however,  provided  by  the 
hospital ;  and  the  officers,  relieved  from  the  daily  cares 
of  housekeeping,  give  their  whole  time  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  nursing.  Differing  again  from  other 
schools,  the  course  of  instruction  here  is  shortened 
to  nineteen  months, —  thirteen  spent  in  hospital  and 
six  at  private  nursing;  this  private  nursing  is  required 
of  all  pupils. 

In  this  way  the  school  receives  additions  to  its  funds 
in  payments  from  families,  and  the  committee  know 
from  actual  trial  and  report  whether  the  nurse  is  en- 
titled to  her  diploma.  The  exigencies  of  very  large 
hospitals  make  it  necessary  often  to  decline  to  send 
nurses  to  private  families.  The  New  Haven  School  re- 
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quires  that  all  should  serve  in  this  way  for  six  months, 
their  places  in  the  hospital  being  taken  by  new  pupils. 
In  all  these  ways — in  the  absence  of  increased  payments 
toward  head-nurses,  and  of  housekeeping  cares,  and  in 
the  requirement  of  nursing  in  private  families  —  the 
school  finds  an  advantage  over  other  systems.  One  other 
difference  is  in  the  form  of  graduation  papers.  Each 
graduate  receives  with  her  diploma  a  printed  statement 
of  her  standing  in  the  school  during  her  course  of  study, 
and  the  seal  of  the  school  is  not  affixed  to  the  diploma 
until  one  year  after  graduation.  At  this  time,  the  self- 
reliance  of  the  nurse  having  been  tested  for  this  addi- 
tional twelve  months,  a  certain  number  of  testimonials 
from  physicians  are  required  to  be  returned  with  the 
diploma  for  final  action,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee so  decide  the  seal  is  affixed. 

The  course  of  instruction  consists  of  careful  teaching 
in  the  ward  by  the  lady  superintendent,  recitations  held 
daily  from  text-books,  lectures,  autopsies,  attendance 
at  surgical  operations,  and  three  weeks  or  more  spent 
in  the  diet  kitchen.  Quarterly  examinations  are  held 
and  a  prize  is  given  for  the  best  recitation.  Examina- 
tions for  diplomas  are  conducted  by  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  committee. 

The  school  has  published  a  hand-book  of  nursing, 
which  is  in  use  in  the  hospital  schools  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Washington,  and  Orange,  and  in 
one  of  the  large  English  hospital  schools.  It  may  be 
an  encouragement  to  other  schools  in  their  beginning 
to  see  at  the  close  of  ten  years  how  far  a  little  candle 
throws  its  beams. 

It  is  important  to  those  about  organizing  a  nurs- 
ing school  to  lay  special  stress  upon  the  need  of 
strong  health  in  their  pupils.  Only  about  one- 
third  of  all  the  accepted  pupils  of  the  New  Haven 
School  have  finished  their  hospital  course ;  and  the 
cause  of  failure  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  has  been  ill 
health.  The  work  makes  a  drain  upon  the  system  men- 
tally and  physically,  and  it  often  happens  that  physi- 
cians who  do  not  understand  the  wearing  nature  of  hos- 
pital life  will  certify  to  the  physical  fitness  of  a  young 
woman  who  in  six  months'  time  breaks  down  entirely, 
and  the  result  is  loss  of  health  to  her  and  loss  of  time 
and  money  to  the  school.  Some  applicants  who  bring 
clean  bills  of  health  from  home  are  pronounced  by 
our  own  physician  unequal  to  the  strain. 

One  other  difference  between  this  school  and  others 
is  in  the  requirement  that  at  the  close  of  a  year's  hos- 
pital life  the  pupils  shall  take  a  month's  vacation,  to 
be  spent  away  from  the  hospital.  This  is  considered 
necessary,  in  order  that  pupils  may  go  in  a  good  phys- 
ical condition  to  their  nursing  in  private  families. 

The  "  sources  of  financial  support "  are  a  small  en- 
dowment and  payments  made  by  families  for  the  ser- 
vices of  nurses. 

There  is  no  hospital  too  small  to  furnish  useful 
training  to  at  least  three  or  four  pupil  nurses,  and  all 
over  the  country  there  is  a  demand  for  skilled  services 
in  illness. 

The  New  Haven  School  began  in  a  very  small  way  a 
few  years  ago,  with  six  pupils,  and  has  now  over  forty 
under  its  control,  with  a  graduate  list  of  more  than 
one  hundred.  What  is  a  far  better  test  of  success, 
however,  than  mere  numbers,  is  the  wide  reputation 
it  has  secured  for  faithful  training ;  and  this  reputation 
can  be  obtained  by  even  the  smallest  cottage  hospital. 


In  the  Chilcat  Country. 

Alaska  is  a  land  of  winter  shadow  and  summer 
sun.  Appointed  by  the  Board  of  Presbyterian  Home 
Missions  to  establish  its  farthest  outpost  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Chilcats,  we  left  our  old  Middle  State  home 
in  the  early  part  of  May,  1881,  and  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  on  the  21st.  At  that  time  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  "  through  steamer." 

On  reaching  Sitka,  June  nth,  with  the  expectation 
of  getting  out  almost  immediately  to  our  post,  we 
heard  that  two  powerful  families  of  the  Chilcats  (the 
Crows  and  the  Whales)  were  engaged  in  war,  and 
that  we  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  field  until 
there  was  some  promise  of  peace.  However,  after  a 
month's  detention,  we  were  allowed  to  proceed,  and 
on  the  evening  of  July  i8th  the  little  trading  vessel 
cast  anchor.  After  plunging  through  the  surf  of 
Portage  Bay,  we  set  our  feet  upon  the  beautiful  shore 
of  Da-shu  —  the  site  of  the  mission  village  of  Haines. 

From  Portage  Bay  west  to  the  Chilcat  River  and 
southward  to  the  point,  lies  the  largest  tract  of  arable 
land,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  in  south-eastern 
Alaska,  while  the  climate  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  of  Pennsylvania.  Though  the  winters  are  longer 
and  the  snows  deeper,  the  thermometer  never  falls 
as  low  as  it  does  sometimes  at  home, —  there  are  no 
such  sudden  and  constant  changes, —  and  the  air  is  salt 
and  clear  as  crystal.  Our  first  snow  fell  on  the  loth  of 
October,  and  we  never  saw  the  ground  again  until 
May.  In  the  month  of  February  alone  we  had  eigh- 
teen and  three-fourths  feet  of  snow-fall,  and  for  months 
it  lay  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  depth.  Here  summer 
reaches  perfection,  never  sultry,  rarely  chilling.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  the  sun  lingers  behind  the 
eastern  range  till  nearly  noon ;  then,  barely  lifting  his 
lazy  head  above  the  southern  peak  for  two  or  three 
hours,  sinks  again  into  the  sleepy  west  and  leaves  us 
a  night  of  twenty-one  hours. 

But  in  May  the  world  and  the  sun  wake  up  together. 
In  his  new  zeal  we  find  old  Sol  up  before  us  at  2 : 15  A. 
M.,  and  he  urges  us  on  till  9 :  45  at  night.  Even  then 
the  light  is  only  turned  down, —  for  the  darkest  hour 
is  light  early  summer  twilight,  not  too  dark  for  reading. 

From  our  front  door  to  the  pebbly  beach  below,  the 
wild  sweet-pea  runs  rampant,  while  under,  and  in,  and 
through  it  spring  the  luxuriant  phlox,  Indian  rice,  the 
white-blossomed  "  yun-ate,"  ferns,  and  wild  roses 
which  make  redolent  every  breath  from  the  bay. 
Passing  out  the  back  door,  a  few  steps  lead  us  into  the 
dense  pine  woods,  whose  solitudes  are  peopled  with 
great  bears,  and  owls,  and  —  Kling-get  ghosts  !  while 
eagles  and  ravens  soar  without  number.  On  one 
tree  alone  we  counted  thirty  bald  eagles.  These 
trees  are  heavily  draped  with  moss,  hanging  in  rich 
festoons  from  every  limb  ;  and  into  the  rich  carpet- 
ing underneath  one's  foot  may  sink  for  inches.  Here 
the  ferns  reach  mammoth  size,  though  many  of  fairy 
daintiness  are  found  among  the  moss  ;  and  the  devil's 
walking-stick  stands  in  royal  beauty  at  every  turn, 
with  its  broad,  graceful  leaves  and  waxen  red  berries. 

Out  again  into  the  sunshine  and  we  discover 
meadows  —  of  grass  and  clover,  through  which  run 
bright  little  streams,  grown  over  with  willows  just  as  at 
home.  And  here  and  there  are  clumps  of  trees,  so  like 
the  peach  and  apple  that  a  lump  comes  into  your 
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throat.  But  you  lift  your  eyes,  and  there  beyond  is 
the  broad  shining  of  the  river,  and  above  it  the  ever- 
present,  dream-dispelling  peaks  of  snow,  with  their 
blue  ice  sliding  down  and  down. 

The  winter  night  display  of  Aurora  Borealis  is  an- 
other feature  of  the  north  country  scenery,  where  the 
stars  seem  twice  as  large  as  they  do  at  home,  and 
Polaris  hangs  the  central  light  in  the  heavenly  vault. 
The  finest  lights  we  have  seen  were  in  the  north.  First 
appears  a  glimmering,  then  a  flashing  light  which 
gradually  assumes  the  form  of  a  solid  arch  of  sheeny, 
scintillating  whiteness  ;  then  a  bright  bow  springs  from 
and  over  it,  and  presently  another,  while  from  their  base 
on  either  side  are  thrown,  clear  into  the  zenith,  great 
flashing  streamers  of  red  and  white  and  green.  When 
there  is  much  of  this  lightning  crimson  the  Indians 
are  troubled,  as  to  them  it  indicates  that  war  is  engag- 
ing the  spirit  world's  inhabitants,  and  forebodes  the 
same  for  them. 

The  Chilcat  people  long  ago  gained  for  themselves 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  fierce  and  warlike 
tribe  in  the  Archipelago.  Certain  it  is  that,  between 
themselves  and  southern  Hy-dah,  there  is  not  another 
which  can  compare  with  them  in  strength,  either  as  to 
numbers,  intelligence,  physical  perfection,  or  wealth. 

A  diseased  person  among  the  Chilcats  is  rather  the 
exception,  and  prostitution  as  defined  by  them  is 
punishable  with  death.  At  first  thought  their  marriage 
laws  seem  very  elastic,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Though 
they  do  not  bind  tightly  they  bind  strongly,  and  the 
limits  which  are  fixed  are  fixed  indeed.  The  children 
always  belong  to  their  mother  and  are  of  her  to-tem. 
This  to-temic  relation  is  considered  closer  than  that  of 
blood.  If  the  father's  and  mother's  tribes  be  at  war 
the  children  must  take  the  maternal  side,  even  if  against 
their  father.  It  is  this  law  which  makes  illegal  any 
marriage  between  members  of  the  same  tribe ;  though 
the  contracting  persons  may  be  entire  strangers, 
and  unable  to  trace  any  blood  relation.  At  the  same 
time  a  man  may  marry  his  half-sister  (one  having  a 
different  mother)  or  a  woman  and  her  daughter  — 
either  at  the  same  time  or  consecutively;  for  plural 
marriages  are  not  uncommon,  though  they  are  by  no 
means  general.  In  very  rare  cases  a  woman  has  two 
husbands,  oftener  we  find  a  man  with  two  wives,  even 
three ;  but  more  frequently  met  than  either  is  the  con- 
secutive wife.  One  contract  may  be  set  aside  by 
mutual  consent,  in  favor  of  a  new  one.  But  in  any 
case,  while  a  contract  exists,  it  must  be  lived  up  to ; 
each  must  be  faithful  to  the  other. 

The  women  are  generally  plump,  healthy,  and 
modest,  and  are  always  modestly  clothed,  some 
avoiding  bright  colors.  I  noticed  one  day  at  church 
a  pretty  young  woman  wrapped  in  a  scarlet  blanket, 
with  a  black  silk  handkerchief  tied  becomingly  about 
her  face;  but  her  eyes  were  downcast;  scarcely  did 
she  lift  them  during  the  service.  Thinking  that  some- 
thing troubled  her,  I  made  inquiry  after  we  were  dis- 
missed, and  found  that  it  was  the  bright  blanket.  "  I 
felt,"  she  said,  "  that  I  was  in  everybody's  eye.  I 
wore  it  because  my  husband  gave  it  to  me  last  night; 
but  I'll  never  wear  it  again,"  and  she  didn't.  The 
men  are  large,  straight,  and  muscular,  with  an  air 
of  natural  dignity,  and  unconscious  grace  in  pose,  and 
in  the  manner  of  wearing  their  blanket  or  fur-robe,  that 
one  is  reminded  constantly  of  the  ancient  Roman  and 


his  toga.  The  head,  too,  is  rather  small  and  shapely ; 
the  eye  well  set,  clear,  and  bright ;  the  chin  and  mouth 
firm,  but  seldom  heavy;  while  the  nose  —  usually 
adorned  with  a  ring  —  is  well-developed,  and  some- 
what of  the  Roman  cast.  But  in  some  cases  the 
physiognomy  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Chinese,  small,  thin  features,  a  sharp  or  turned-up 
nose,  and  small  eyes  set  obliquely.  They  are,  com- 
paratively, a  cleanly  people,  both  as  to  their  persons 
and  houses.  I  have  been  in  Indian  houses  where  the 
floors  were  so  scoured  with  wood  ashes  and  sand 
that  I  had  rather  eat  from  them  than  from  their  oily 
dishes  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  boy  and  girl  wash  and  wipe 
these  wooden  dishes  and  horn  spoons  after  the  family 
meal,  as  handily  as  ever  I  did  it  myself. 

Since  they  have  come  to  know  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  they  measure  time  by  so  many  Sundays  ; 
before,  it  was  kept  by  means  of  knots  in  a  string 
or  notches  in  a  stick  for  days^  as  they  do  now  outside 
of  the  mission  village.  Saturday  is  general  cleaning- 
up  day.  Heads  are  carefully  washed,  and  are  dried 
by  running  the  fingers  through  the  hair  in  the  sun 
or  by  the  fire.  Then  all  who  possess  or  can  bor- 
row a  comb  use  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the 
hair  is  then  oiled  and  tightly  braided  from  the  "  part " 
close  about  the  face  and  joined  in  one  plait  at  the 
back.  On  Sunday  it  is  smoothed  down  and  a  "  j'eue  " 
or  covering  of  bead-work  tied  over  the  braid,  though 
this  last  is  a  mark  of  "  high  class,"  and  I  have  heard 
of  a  slave  having  been  killed  for  daring  to  wear  one. 
Though  slavery  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  there 
are  still  some  captives  in  the  Chilcat  country.  They 
are  mainly  from  the  Far  South  "  Flat  Heads."  The 
Chilcats  wash  their  blankets  by  rubbing  them  on  a  flat 
board,  then  by  swishing  them  back  and  forth  in  the 
surf.  And  in  utter  defiance  of  the  old  belief  that  cold 
water,  and  especially  salt,  would  ruin  wools,  their 
white  blankets  are  among  the  whitest,  woolliest,  and 
softest  I  have  ever  seen. 

It  is  a  general  custom  for  the  men  and  boys  to  take 
a  morning  bath  in  the  river  or  bay,  even  when  they 
have  first  to  break  the  ice.  Casting  aside  every  gar- 
ment, within  doors,  they  walk  leisurely  down  to  the 
dipping  place.  After  plunging  about  to  their  satisfac- 
tion they  come  out  and  roll  awhile  in  the  snow.  Then 
taking  up  a  short  thick  bunch  of  rods  they  switch  them- 
selves until  a  perfect  reaction  is  secured.  The  babies 
are  bathed  indoors  in  a  large  native  basket ;  but  a 
new-born  child  is  never  washed.  These  baskets  are 
closely  woven  from  grasses  and  the  inside  bark  of 
the  yellow  cedar.  Some  of  them  are  very  handsome. 
They  are  used  for  almost  everything —  from  the  bath- 
tub and  water-bucket,  to  the  dinner  pot,  in  which  their 
food  is  easily  cooked  by  dropping  into  it  stones  first 
heated  in  the  fire.  It  is  in  this  way  in  their  canoes  that 
such  immense  quantities  of  salmon  are  cooked,  in  the 
manufacture  of  salmon  oil.  The  canoe  is  half  buried 
in  earth,  filled  with  red  salmon  and  a  little  water ; 
great  heaps  of  stones  about  fist  size  are  made  red-hot 
and  dropped  into  the  great  boiler.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  whole  canoeful  is  boiling  and  hissing  like  a 
common  dinner  pot.  The  boiled  fish  is  then  pressed 
in  coarse  baskets,  or  trodden  rather,  for  it  is  done  with 
the  feet.  The  juice  is  collected  in  a  canoe  and  again 
heated.  It  then  stands  for  a  day,  and  tlie  clear  red  oil 
is  taken  from  the  top.  That  made  at  Chilcoot  is  the 
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finest,  and  is  in  demand  even  as  far  south  as  Fort 
Simpson,  British  Columbia,  as  it  is  a  choice  and  in- 
dispensable article  of  diet  among  Northern  Indians. 

The  Chilcats  are,  comparatively,  an  industrious  peo- 
ple. On  the  mainland  vi^e  have  none  of  the  deer  which 
so  densely  populate  the  islands,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the 
presence  of  bears  and  wolves  ;  but  we  have  the  White 
Mountain  sheep,  which  while  it  is  lamb  is  delicious 
meat.  From  its  black  horns  the  finest  carved  spoons  are 
made,  and  its  pelt  when  washed  and  combed  forms  a 
necessary  part  of  the  Indian's  bedding  and  household 
furniture.  The  combings  are  made  by  the  women  into 
rolls  similar  to  those  made  by  machinery  at  home.  Then 
with  a  great  basket  of  these  white  rolls  on  one  side, 
and  a  basket  on  the  other  to  receive  the  yarn,  a  woman 
sits  on  the  floor  and,  on  her  bared  knee,  with  her  palm, 
rolls  it  into  cord.  This  they  dye  in  most  brilliant  col- 
ors made  of  roots,  grasses  and  moss,  and  of  different 
kinds  of  bark. 

It  is  of  this  yarn  that  the  famous  Chilcat  dancing- 
blanket  is  made.  This  is  done  by  the  women  with 
great  nicety  and  care.  The  warp,  ail  white,  is  hung 
from  a  handsomely  carved  upright  frame.  Into  it  the 
bright  colors  are  wrought  by  means  of  ivory  shuttles. 
The  work  is  protected  during  the  tedious  course  of  its 
manufacture  by  a  covering  resembling  oiled  silk,  made 
from  the  dressed  intestines  of  the  bear.  Bright  striped 
stockings  of  this  yarn  are  also  knitted,  on  little  needles 
whittled  from  wood. 

In  sewing  nearly  every  woman  is  an  expert.  Their 
moccasins  and  other  leather  garments  are  well  fit- 
ted, and  sewed  with  tus,  a  thread  made  from  animal 
sinew.  The  leather  and  furs  are  tanned  and  dressed 
by  the  women.  They  use  much  of  the  unbleached 
muslin  in  their  dress  now,  and  the  garments  are,  for 
the  most  part,  torn  out  and  fitted  with  gussets.  The 
ravelings  are  rolled  on  the  knee  into  thread  and  used 
in  making  all  the  different  articles  of  cotton  clothing ; 
and  they  are  all  made  with  extreme  neatness.  I  have 
seen  an  old-fashioned  white  shirt  made  by  one  of  these 
women  with  all  the  pleats  and  bands  stitched  with  such 
accuracy  and  delicacy  that  it  could  not  have  been  told 
from  the  finest  machine  work.  In  addition  to  the 
work  already  mentioned,  the  women  weave  the  nets 
and  baskets,  gather  and  cure  the  berries  and  sea  moss, 
help  to  raise  the  potatoes  and  turnips  and  to  prepare 
the  winter's  store  of  oil  and  salmon,  and  care  for  the 
house  and  children ;  though  the  men  share  the  last- 
named  duty,  and  that  often  in  a  tender  way,  especially 
if  the  child  is  sick. 

The  men  bear  the  burdens,  cut  and  drag  the  wood, 
tend  the  fires,  take  the  fish,  make  canoes  and  dishes, 
carve  spoons  and  decorations  for  almost  everything, 
but  their  principal  business  is  trading  in  furs. 

Just  over  the  mountain  range,  to  the  north  and  east, 
which  marks  the  dividing  line  between  American  and 
British  possessions,  live  the  "  Gun-un-uh  "  or  Stick 
Indians  (more  freely  translated,  the  Indians  of  the 
wood),  who  are  the  fur  takers.  For  generations  the 
Chilcats  have  been  the  middle-men  between  these 
trappers  and  the  outside  world,  and  in  this  way  have 
gained  their  wealth.  Having  so  intimidated  the  Sticks 
that  they  dare  not  come  to  the  coast,  about  four  trips 
annually  are  made  to  the  interior  by  the  Chilcats,  who 
carry  with  them  American  goods  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  up  furs. 


In  our  upper  village  on  the  Chilcat  River,  called 
by  the  Indians  Clok-won,  lives  Shat-e-ritch,  the  high- 
est chief  of  all  the  Chilcats,  being  head  of  the  Cinna- 
mon Bear  family.  Every  honest  white  man  visiting 
this  country  has  found  in  him  a  cordial  host  and  a 
trusty  friend.  We  have  now  in  this  upper  village 
(which  is  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Portage  Bay)  a 
native  teacher  and  wife,  under  the  missionary's  super- 
vision, and  Shateritch  is  their  patron  and  protector. 

Over  the  two  lower  villages,  on  the  same  river,  is 
the  Crow  Chief,  "  Don-a-wok  "  (Silver-eye),  our  aid 
and  friend.  When  it  was  thought  best  to  establish  the 
mission  on  Portage  Bay,  he  and  his  larger  village  came 
over  in  a  body  and  built  what,  together  with  our 
mission  buildings  and  those  of  a  trading  company, 
constitutes  the  village  Haines.  We  have  had  accessions 
also  from  the  Chilcoot  village,  whose  chief  bears  the 
name  of  "Hu-Kuph-hink-Kush-Kiwa."  He  made  me 
a  present  of  a  carved  pipe-bowl,  which  he  assured  me 
was  a  treasure  he  would  not  sell,  as  it  had  been  from 
time  unknown  the  property  of  Chilcoot  chiefs,  and  so 
had  descended  to  him.  I  thanked  him,  and  afterward 
made  for  him  a  little  bag,  such  as  they  prize  very  much 
for  carrying  trifles  and  treasures.  He  is  a  very  large, 
handsome  old  man  of  about  fifty,  but  almost  blind ;  and, 
if  the  reason  for  the  excitement  had  not  been  so  trivial 
as  to  make  it  ludicrous,  his  reception  of  the  gift  would 
have  been  most  impressive,  not  to  say  imposing. 
Staring  at  me  a  moment  with  the  blankness  of  utter 
astonishment,  of  unspeakable  surprise,  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  heart  he  bowed  silently,  again  and 
again ;  then  in  a  low,  deep  voice  he  said  in  his  own 
language,  "  My  sister,  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you,  I  thank 
you !  My  heart  shakes  so  that  I  cannot  speak  to  you, 
thank  you,  thank  you,  thank  you.  To  every  one  I 
show  my  treasure,  my  treasure  which  my  snow  sister 
gave  me.  It  shall  go  with  me  always  till  I  die,  then 
it  must  be  laid  over  my  heart,"  And  seizing  my  hand 
he  held  and  gently  shook  it  in  both  of  his  own,  while 
tears  gathered  in  his  eyes. 

Mrs.  Eugene  S.  Willard, 
Haines,  Chilcat  Country,  Alaska. 


Police  Reform. 

As  THE  large  cities  of  the  United  States  grow  larger, 
the  control  of  the  vicious  and  criminal  classes  by  a 
police  force  deriving  its  authority  from  the  local  polit- 
ical influence  grows  more  and  more  inefficient.  Here 
in  Boston  we  have  taken  the  first  step  toward  reform 
in  this  direction,  and  believing  that  the  time  is  near 
when  all  the  large  cities  will  have  to  grapple  with  this 
problem,  I  have  thought  your  readers  might  be  inter- 
ested in  some  account  of  what  has  been  done  here, 
and  the  reaso:;.s  for  the  action  that  has  been  taken. 

Previous  to  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts  in  1852  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  coun- 
ties were  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and 
they  appointed  their  deputies  and  enforced  the  State 
laws.  The  rage  for  extreme  democracy  which  went 
like  a  great  rolling  wave  over  Europe  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following  1848,  had  reached  the  United 
States  in  1852  and  exerted  a  great  influence  in  our 
Constitutional  Convention  of  that  year.  A  determined 
effort  was  made  to  change  the  method  of  appointing 
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the  judges  of  our  courts  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior,  and  to  make  them  elective  by  the  people  for 
short  terms.  To  defeat  this  movement  the  convention 
made  district  attorneys  and  sheriffs  elective  for  terms 
of  three  years.  Upon  this  concession  was  founded  the 
local  system  of  police  to  enforce  in  the  city  the  laws 
of  the  State. 

From  the  beginning  all  laws  which  were  strenuously 
opposed  by  strong  factions  of  men  with  political  in- 
fluence have  remained  practically  dead  letters  so  far  as 
they  applied  to  the  great  city.  The  first  public  demon- 
stration against  this  local  system  was  made  in  i860, 
when  a  mob  had  broken  up  the  John  Brown  meeting. 
Those  people  believed  they  had  a  right  to  assemble 
peaceably  for  a  legitimate  purpose,  and  strongly  re- 
sented the  interference  of  the  mob  and  the  hostility 
or  apathy  of  the  police  upon  whom  they  felt  they  had 
a  right  to  rely  for  protection.  Then  began  the  move- 
ment for  a  police  deriving  its  authority  directly  from 
the  State  which  has  just  now  crystallized  into  a  law. 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  agitation  upon 
this  question  the  retail  liquor  dealers,  the  gamblers, 
and  other  lawless  classes  have  been  growing  relatively 
stronger  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  for  many 
years  the  laws  placing  restrictions  upon  the  liquor  traf- 
fic have  had  only  a  semblance  of  enforcement  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  At  last  the  political  government  of 
the  city  had  fallen  almost  absolutely  into  the  hands  of 
these  lawless  classes.  The  greed  of  these  would-be 
rulers  of  the  people  has,  we  hope,  at  last  worked  their 
own  downfall,  and  we  expect  to  see  the  liquor  traffic 
in  future  obedient  to  the  law. 

The  law  just  enacted  directs  the  Governor,  with  the 
consent  of  his  council,  to  appoint  three  commission- 
ers, who  shall  be  a  Board  of  Police  for  the  city  of 
Boston.  The  appointments  are  for  five  years.  The 
Board  may  remove  any  officer  for  cause,  the  reasons 
being  stated  in  the  order  for  removal,  and  all  appoint- 
ments are  to  be  made  under  the  civil-service  rules. 
The  active  friends  of  the  reform  desired  to  have  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior,  to  the  end  that  the  force  might  be  entirely 
removed  from  political  influence  ;  however,  the  system 
adopted  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  system  it 
overturned. 

The  representatives  of  the  slums,  backed  by  a  pow- 
erful lobby,  made  a  determined  fight  against  this  bill. 
Their  real  reason  for  opposition  they  could  not  state, 
and  they  fell  back  upon  the  statement  reiterated  by 
every  opposition  speaker  in  every  speech,  that  it  was 
an  interference  with  local  self-government.  But  a 
legislature  which  had  just  remodeled  the  city  charter, 
limiting  the  rate  of  taxation,  and  in  many  ways  chang- 
ing the  whole  theory  of  municipal  government,  was 
not  doubtful  about  its  power  in  the  premises.  The 
sound  argument  upon  which  the  reform  rests  is  that 
the  whole  people  of  the  State  is  the  law-making  power. 
Laws  are  made,  not  for  localities,  but  for  the  common- 
wealth, and  should  be  enforced  in  Boston  as  thor- 
oughly as  in  the  smallest  town  or  village.  The  execu- 
tive officers  charged  with  the  administration  of  law 
should  derive  their  authority  from  the  same  source  as 
the  law-making  power,  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be 
harmony  between  legislation  and  administration. 

The  weakness  of  the  position  that  a  police  force 
should  be  a  local  institution  is  shown  when  it  is  re- 


membered that  out  of  every  sixty  arrests  made  by  the 
police  of  Boston  last  year,  fifty-nine  were  for  violation 
of  State  laws,  and  only  one  for  infringing  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  city.  Sixty-one  per  cent,  of  the  taxes 
in  Boston  are  paid  by  non-residents.  The  city  is  the 
capital  of  the  State  and  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
New  England,  and  near  a  hundred  thousand  persons 
are  brought  into  Boston  daily  by  the  transportation 
lines.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws,  then,  concerns 
others  besides  the  voters  of  Boston.  The  example  of 
the  city  works  good  or  ill  to  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  commonwealth. 

This  measure  was  not  initiated  by  any  political  party 
nor  from  any  partisan  motives.  The  active  members 
of  the  Citizens'  Law  and  Order  League,  embracing 
men  from  all  parties,  brought  it  forward  in  the  inter- 
est of  good  order,  and  for  the  peace,  quietness,  and 
good  name  of  their  city.  The  reform  goes  into  opera- 
tion here,  and  its  results  will  be  of  general  interest  to 
the  good  people  of  all  our  large  cities. 

Z.  Edwin  Dudley, 
Secretary  Citizens'  Law  and  Order  League. 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  19,  1885. 

"  Hunting  the  Rocky  Mountain  Goat." 

Referring  to  Mr.  Bailiie-Grohman's  "  instructive 
and  entertaining  article  in  the  December  number  of 
The  Century,"  Mr.  B.  G.  Duval,  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  corrects  the  statement  that  the  animal  is  not 
found  below  the  forty-fifth  parallel.  He  says  he  killed 
a  Rocky  Mountain  goat  in  July,  1882,  near  the  thirti- 
eth parallel,  in  the  Chenati  Mountains,  about  sixty 
miles  south  of  Fort  Davis  and  not  more  than  fifteen 
miles  from  the  Rio  Grande.  Mexicans  who  were  with 
him  said  the  animal  was  seen  occasionally  in  that 
range,  and  also  in  the  mountains  of  Northern  Mexico. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Davis,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  writes 
that  the  author  of  the  article  was  in  error  in  saying 
that  the  goat  does  not  inhabit  the  main  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  that  its  haunts  are  entirely 
above  the  timber  line.  During  two  years'  experience 
in  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between 
the  eastern  base  and  the  Columbia  River,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kicking  Horse  River,  he  killed  many 
goats,  all  of  them  being  below  the  timber  line. 


"  The  Summer  Haunts  of  American  Artists." 

Editor  of  The  Century: 

Sir  :  The  sketch  of  my  father's  studio  on  page 
845  of  the  October  Century,  is  a  sketch  of  his  first 
studio  in  Catskill  village.  It  stands  a  little  back  of  the 
house  he  occupied  on  the  Athens  road,  on  a  ridge 
north  of  the  village,  and  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the 
main  street.  The  building  was  originally  a  carriage 
house,  and  the  right  end  shown  in  the  sketch  was  used  for 
that  purpose  while  my  father  had  his  studio  there. 
The  part  he  used  for  a  studio  does  not  appear  in  the 
picture.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  building  did  not 
present  such  a  dilapidated  appearance  in  my  father's 
time.  Yours  truly, 

Saugerties,  N.  v.,  August  13,  1885.         Thomas  Cole. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Madrigal. 

All  the  world  is  bright, 
All  my  heart  is  merry, 
Violets  and  roses  red, 

Sparkling  in  the  dew: 
Brow — the  lily's  white; 

Lip  —  the  crimson  berry  ; 
Hark,  I  hear  a  lightsome  tread, — 
Ah,  my  love,  'tis  you! 

Wing  to  me,  birds,  and  sing  to  me; 

None  so  happy  as  I ! 
Only  the  merriest  melodies  bring  to  me 

When  my  beloved  is  by. 

All  the  air  is  sweet. 

All  my  heart  is  quiet. 
Fleecy  clouds  on  breezes  warm 

Floating  far  above  : 
Eye  —  where  soft  lights  meet; 

Cheek  —  where  roses  riot ; 
Look,  I  see  a  gracious  form, — 
Ah,  'tis  you,  my  love  ! 

Wing  to  her,  birds,  and  sing  to  her ; 

None  so  happy  as  she ! 
Only  the  merriest  melodies  bring  to  her, — 

Only  this  message  from  me ! 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


Accepted. 

How  MANY  years  it's  lain  away, 

Unknown,  unread,  unseen, 
The  little  song  I  sent  one  day 

To  that  great  magazine ! 

For  I  was  very  young  indeed. 

With  hopes  of  rosy  tint:  — 
I  thought  I  e'en  might  live  to  see 

My  little  song  in  print. 

But  only  now,  when  I  am  gray, 

And  life  is  fleeting  fast. 
The  longed-for  —  after  long  delay- 

"  Accepted  "  comes  at  last. 

And  in  the  joy  it  brings  to  me 
There  lurks  a  mournful  doubt 

If  I  shall  ever  live  to  see 
That  little  song  "come  out." 

For  magazines  are  fresh  and  strong, 
They  grow  not  old  and  gray ; 

And  though  it's  true  that     Art  is  long," 
'Tis  not  so  long  as  they. 


But  we  —  ive  fade  !    With  bitter  pain 

I  learn  that  well-worn  truth. 
Alas !  I  shall  not  live  to  gain 

The  cherished  hope  of  youth. 

I  shall  not  hear  my  little  song 

By  others  read  or  sung; 
I  feel  I  cannot  live  so  long  — 
-    I  am  no  longer  young ! 

Robertson  Trowbridge. 


The  Wood-sprite. 

How  BLACK,  how  bleak,  how  cold,  how  wild ! 
Squirrels  and  mice  don't  know  what's  fun; 
They  skulk  below  in  fur  three-piled. 
Nor  show  their  nose  till  all  is  done ; 

How  blows  the  snow,  how  branches  bow, 
Cut  to  and  fro,  lash  high  and  low ! 
Till  crack !  alack,  they  snap  and  go. 

0  night  of  ruin,  night  of  woe  ! 
To-morrow,  to  the  wood-folks'  sorrow, 
Many  a  fine  tree,  lying  low 

Will  show  with  top-twigs  in  the  snow. 

But  naught  care  I  should  pines  fall,  pat 

1  rise  from  'neath  them  like  the  air; 
Or,  'gainst  the  trunks  blown,  like  a  bat, 
I  cling  and  stay  suspended  there. 

Or,  should  a  spruce-bough  scurry  by. 
With  cones  up-pointed,  leaf- tufts  trailed, 
I  board  it,  and  away  speed  I, 
The  maddest  voyage  ever  sailed. 

I  skip  and  skim,  and  bang  and  bump, 

And  bounce  and  jump,  and  thud  and  thump. 

And  chase  ten  devils  round  a  stump; 

Till  rolled  in  snow,  a  frozen  lump, 

I  tumble  where  some  soul  must  stumble 

Upon  me  —  down  he  flounders  plump 

Like  a  lost  soul  at  doomsday  trump. 

Last  night,  the  deacon,  hurrying  past, 

On  good  works  bent,  my  form  did  find. 

He  picked  me  up  and  stood  aghast, 

But  wrapped  me  from  the  bitter  wind, 

Then  ran  through  banks  and  brakes  and  drifts, 

And  plunge  he  did,  and  slip,  and  slide. 

And  fall  off  rocks,  and  stick  in  rifts. 

Before  he  reached  his  cold  fire-side. 

Then,  while  he  plies  the  fire,  and  tries, 
With  puffing  cheeks  and  smarting  eyes. 
His  best  to  raise  a  flame — my  cries 
They  drown  the  tempest,  pierce  the  skies ; 
Hooting,  calling,  yelling,  squalling, 
Like  everything  that  runs  or  flies, 
To  the  good  man's  wild  surprise. 

Roger  Riordan, 
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